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The  new  Bird. 
Longer,  lower,  wider 
And  unmistakable 

The  new  Bird 
Powerful  Thunderjet  V-8 
Power  steering,  power  front  disc 
brakes,  power  ventilation.  New  belted 
radial-ply  tires.  And  a  transmission 
you  can  shift  for  yourself  or 
automatically  All  standard 


The  new  Bird. 

Depend  on  it.  Astrotechnology 

and  a  computer-designed 

ride  provide  smooth  reliable  flights. 

The  new  Bird. 

2  doors  or  4.  Sunroof  or  no. 

Buckets  or  Bench  seats.  All  up  to  you. 

The  new  Bird. 

Born  to  fly.  Built  to  last. 

At  your  Ford  dealer's  now. 


1970:  THUNDERBIRD  OF  THUNDERBIRDS 


THUNDERBIRD  GfiZd 


For  more  information  about  Thunderbird  see  your  Ford  Dealer  or  write:  Thunderbird  Catalog.  Dept.  T9,  P.O.  Box  1503.  Dearborn,  Michigan  48121 
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by  CARLOS  BAKER.  Photographs.  (Retail  price  S10) 

329.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHIATRY  a,  f.  g  Alexander,  m  d 

and  S.  T.SELESNICK,  M.D.  Illus.  (Ret.  price  $11.95) 

260.  THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS 

(Retail  price  $11) 

140.  THE  COMPLETE  MEDICAL  GUIDE  by  benjamin  f. 

miller,  m.d.  3rd  rev.  ed.  Illus.  (Ret.  price  $9.95) 

148.  MAKING  THINGS  GROW 

by  THALASSA  CRUSO.  Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $6.95) 

580.  MASTERING  THE  ART  OF  FRENCH  COOKING 

SIMONE  BECK,  LOUISETTE  BERTHOI.I.E,  JULIA  (  HILD 

Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $10) 
161.  JOY  OF  COOKING  b)  irmas.  rombauer  «Wmarion  r. 
BECKER.  Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $6.95) 


IN  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  YOU  MAY  CHOOSE 

ANY  THREE 

FOR  ONLY  $1 

SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club 
choices  within  a  year  at  the  special  members'  prices 


What  is  YOUR 
book-reading  profile? 

Check  the  books  you  have  failed  to  read 
through  oversight  or  overbusyness 

THE  SELF-PORTRAIT  YOU  HAVE  DRAWN  may  reveal  a 
sobering  fact:  the  extreme  degree  to  which  you  have 
allowed  the  irritating  busyness  of  your  life  to  keep 
you  from  the  books  you  promise  yourself  to  read. 
There  is  a  simple  way  to  break  this  bad  habit:  mem- 
bership in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

YOUR  CHOICE  IS  WIDE  •  Your  only  obligation,  under 
the  special  offer  below,  is  to  buy  three  books  during 
your  first  year  of  membership,  in  addition  to  the 
three  you  select  now,  from  at  least  200  made  avail- 
able. You  may  cancel  your  membership  any  time 
after  buying  three  books. 

YOU  BUY  WHAT  YOU  PLEASE  •  You  receive  a  full  re- 
port on  the  Book-of-the-Month  in  advance.  If  you 
want  it,  you  let  it  come.  If  not,  you  send  back  a  form 
(always  provided)  specifying  another  book.  Or  you 
simply  check  a  box  telling  us  to  send  no  book. 

YOU  PAY  LESS  •  Because  of  the  Club's  large  editions, 
you  usually  pay  less  than  you  otherwise  would  even 
though  a  small  charge  is  added  for  postage  and  han- 
dling. But  there  is  another  saving  greater  than  this. 

IF  YOU  CONTINUE  AFTER  THIS  TRIAL,  you  will  earn  a 
Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Club  Selection  or 
Alternate  you  buy.  Each  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a 
nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50— somewhat 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes  and  sets— en- 
titles you  to  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which  you 
may  choose  from  more  than  100  fine  library  volumes 
available  over  the  year.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system,  nearly  $488,000,000 
worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been  received  by 
Club  members  through  this  unique  plan. 

GOOD  SENSE  FOR  1970  «  You  will  probably  buy 
some  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Selections  anyway. 
Why  not  buy  them  from  the  Club?  You  usually  pay 
less  and  also  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  Club's 
Book-Dividend  plan.  Perhaps  most  important,  you 
keep  from  missing  the  new  books  you  want  to  read. 

r  —  

■  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC.  I 
J  280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  - 

|  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  1  have  indicated  in  j 

•  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.0U  for  all  three  volumes.  I  agree  to  J 
'  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections  ;sf  Alternates 

|  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  sptc.il  members'  I 

■  prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  alter  buying  these  | 
J  three  hooks.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  will  tarn  a  Book-Divi-  . 
|  dend  Credit  for  every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy  under  the  I 

■  system  described  above.  (A  small  postage  ami  mailing  chaige  is  | 
'  added  to  all  shipments.)  . 

J   INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE      I  1      I  1      I  1  J 

|  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT      |  |      |  |      [  ]  I 

I  i 

I  MR.    1  [ 

.  MRS.  >   ■ 

|  Mlss  )  (Please  print  plainly) 

I  Address   [O^l 

I  City   I 

■  ,  I 

•  Zone  , 

I   State  or  Zip    | 

I  —   I 

The  trademark!  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  are  r.oij- 

tered  by  Daelr-a/-f«e.Monrk  c'lui>.  Inc..  in  Ike  U.S.  Paton  office  and  in  Canada. 


Our  Competition. 


When  Henry  E.  Steinway  opened  the  doors  in  1853  he 
didn't  waste  any  time  trying  to  build  a  better  piano 
than  the  guy  across  the  street. 

"Build  the  best  piano,"  he  said,  and  that  has  been  our 
business  policy  ever  since. 

So  we  have  never  spent  much  time  looking  over  our 
shoulder.  We've  simply  tried  to  be  certain  that  each 
piano  we  create  is  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
In  117  years  of  trying  to  out-do  ourselves  we  have 
amassed  1  1  6  patents  on  piano  design  and  construction. 
Today  all  pianos  use  basic  features  invented  by  Stein- 
way. But  some  are  still  ours  exclusively. 


The  Steinway"  grand  action  assembly  is  one  excellent 
example.  This  complex  construction  of  maple,  rose- 
wood, bronze,  felt  and  buckskin  is  poised  on  a  rounded 
fulcrum.  Once  struck,  the  key  returns  to  playing  posi- 
tion in  fractions  of  a  second,  significantly  faster  than  in 
any  piano  without  this  super-sensitive  action. 
Certainly  there  arc  less  expensive  ways  to  build  a  piano. 
But  that  isn't  the  point.  Without  the  "Steinway  Accel- 
crated  Action'""  a  Steinway  would  not  respond  like  a 
Steinway.  And  a  Steinway,  as  we  said,  is  our  competition. 
For  more  information  write  to  Charles  Steinway, 
Steinway  Hall,  109  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019. 


Steinway  8C  Sons 
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THK.  PROFESSIONAL  RADICAL.  P>70 
"How  do  vou  oreani/e  these  frustrated  middle-class  people.  'V  ou  tiud  out  what 
thev  care  about  and  \  ou  organize  them  around  these  issues." 

THK  LESSONS  OF  L968 

After  Chicago,  many  Democrats  felt  that  the  party  had  lost  touch  with  the 
people.  A  national  party  leader  explores  current  efforts  to  reverse  that  skeptical 
judgment,  and  tells  \\h\  lie  is  "genuinely  optimistic"  about  reform. 
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Born  in  a  dusty  W  est  Texas  tow  n.  he  has  been  taking  a  lifetime  to  discover  the 

real  black  man  in  this  country. 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


\ 


"With  every  new  social  phenomenon 
now  being  dubbed  a  'revolution,'  the 
term  has  in  fact  become  nothing  more 
than  a  slogan  which  serves  to  take  our 
minds  off  an  unpleasant  reality.  .  .  . 
Whatever  there  is  of  revolution  today, 
in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  term,  is 
coming  from  the  Right." 

So  begins  Bayard  Rustin,  one  of 
America's  most  trenchant  Negro  intel- 
lectuals and  organizers,  in  "The 
Failure  of  Black  Separatism"  on  page 
25  of  this  issue.  "The  call  for  Black 
Power  is  now  over  three  years  old,"  Mr. 
Rustin  writes,  "yet  to  this  day  no  one 
knows  what  Black  Power  is  supposed 
to  mean  and  therefore  how  its  propo- 
nents are  to  unite  and  rally  behind  it." 
What  lias  been  the  real  effect  of  sepa- 
ratist rhetoric  and  black  chauvinism  on 
American  Negroes  and  on  the  American 
political  climate?  Have  the  phe- 
nomena furthered  significant  reforms  in 
our  national  life,  or  merely  served  to 
strengthen  the  present  conservative 
mood?  Have  they  prompted  whites  to 
acknowledge  tlie  human  evils  of  racism 
in  this  country,  or  only  reinforced  the 
Nixon  Administration's  inaction?  Is  it 


indeed  a  mark  of  advancement  among 
black  militants  and  "progressive" 
whites  to  believe  that  integration  is 
now  passe? 

Mr.  Rustin  argues  that  much  of  the 
black  separatist  rhetoric,  buttressed  by 
the  romanticism  of  not  a  few  "deraci- 
nated liberals"  and  "nihilistic  New 
Leftists."  has  constituted  a  politics  of 
escape  rooted  in  hopelessness.  "Ordi- 
nary Negroes."  he  writes,  "will  be  the 
victims  of  its  powerlessness  to  work  any 
genuine  change  in  their  condition."  In 
discussing  such  questions  as  black  cap- 
italism, the  language  of  black  rage,  fi- 
nancial reparations,  and  the  Negro  and 
organized  labor,  he  asks  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  broad-ranging  strategy  that 
would  extend  the  "magnificent  black 
struggle  for  freedom.  ' 

Bayard  Rustin  himself  has  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  that  struggle.  A  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  attended  The  City 
College  of  New  York  in  the  1930s, 
when-  he  supported  himself  by  singing 
with  Josh  White  and  Leadbelly.  He 
worked  as  a  youth  organizer  for  A. 
I'liili|i  Randolph  and  as  a  held  secre- 
tary for  CORE,  participated  in  l('17  in 


the  first  Freedom  Ride,  was  arre; 
North  Carolina  and  served  on  a 
gang,  went  to  Montgomery  to 
Martin  Luther  King  in  the  first  t 
in  1955,  worked  as  special  assis' 
Dr.  King  for  seven  years,  organi; 
1 ' J63  civil-rights  march  on  Wash} 
directed  the  1964  school  boycott  i 
York,  aided  the  striking  san 
workers  of  Memphis,  and  led  th 
sive  march  following  Dr.  King's  £ 
nation.  While  involved  in  this  w 
has  been  arrested  more  than 
tinier.  On  Tenth  he  is  executive  d 
of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institi 

In  the  February  and  later  issues  c 
pers,  you  will  find  John  Cor 
George  Mean)  and  Organized 
.  .  .  Richard  Pollak  on  John  G 
and  the  Urban  Coalition.  .  .  .  E 
Grossman  on  American  Girls  aj 
New  Feminist  Movement.  .  .  . 
Halberstam  on  the  President,  th 
President,  Vietnam,  and  Te\e\  isij 
Larry  DuBois  on  Who  W  liles  Aj 
Speeches?  .  .  .  Maya  Angclou  on 
ing  I  |i  in  Arkansas.  .  .  .  Igor  Stra 
on  the  Performing  Arts. 


HESE  UNIQUE  LESSONS  GIVE  YOU  WHAT  COOKBOOKS  CAN'T 


Become  the  great  cook 


nroll  in  the  new  COOKING  LESSONS  WITH 
1ICHAEL  FIELD,  and  let  him  teach  \ou  the 
ne  art  of  gourmet  cooking  in  your  own 
lome,  at  vour  own  convenience,  and  at  a 
urprisinglv  low  cost. 

f  your  life  boils  down  to  an  endless  repe- 
ition  of  routine  meals,  you  are  missing  one 
if  the  most  exciting,  creative,  satisfying  ways 
woman  has  to  express  herself:  gourmet 
looking.  You  are  missing  the  supreme  op- 
portunity to  be  different,  to  escape  dullness, 
'our  kitchen  can  be  your  studio,  where  you 
:an  express  your  mood  and  taste,  reach  new 
leights.  new  horizons. 

Plain  cook  or  artist?  Now  it's  up  to  you 

t  s  a  very  small  step  from  humdrum  fare  to 
>reat  food.  But  that  step  makes  all  the  differ- 
;nce.  As  in  all  the  arts,  the  difference  is  a 
horough  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
•echnique  This  is  what  Michael  Field  has 
jeen  teaching  for  years  to  the  fortunate  few 
■vho  attend  his  exclusive  New  York  cooking 
•chool.  These  students  graduate  with  a 
jnique  collection  of  mouthwatering  recipes. 
Jut  much  more  important,  they  are  not  de- 
pendent on  these  printed  recipes.  Thev  have 
mastered  the  art  of  cooking.  Slow  \ou  can 
:oo.  at  a  far  low  er  cost,  when  vou  enroll  in  the 
lew  COOKING  LESSONS  WITH  MICHAEL 
:IELD.  You  will  learn  all  the  culinary  tech- 
liques  step-bv-step  w  ith  Michael  Field  show  - 
ng  sou  the  way. 

12  easy-to-follow  lessons 

Each  of  the  12  Cooking  Lessons  is  devoted 
:o  one  of  the  basic  methods  of  preparation 
—roasting,  sauleing,  baking,  etc 

lesson  One.  BROILING,  will  be  a  revelation 
—even  if  \ou  ve  been  cooking  for  vears.  You 
will  learn  why  this  simplest  ot  ^-^^ 
looking  methods  is  the  most  ex- 
acting. You  will  learn  how  to  trim, 
eason  marinate  beef.  lamb,  poul- 
rv  and  fish.  And  how  to  prepare 
:he  appropriate  sauces  for  each. 
Michael  Field  will  lead  vou  step- 
Dv-step  through  the  preparation  of 


his  own  internalionallv-acclaimed  lecipes 
You  can  start  with  Beef  Shashlik  Broiled  Leg 
ot  Lamb  Broiled  Deviled  Chicken,  or  anv  of 
the  dozens  of  recipes  included  in  this  lesson. 
And  this  is  onlv  Lesson  One.  Subsequent 
lessons  include  recipes  for  succulent  roasts 
elegant  mousses,  tempting  appetizers,  im- 
aginative salads 

The  U'ssons  and  added  attractions 

There  are  12  monthly  lessons  paced  to  fit 
comfortablv  into  the  busiest  schedule  Each 
lesson  comes  in  a  handsome  96-page  hard- 
bound volume,  illu-trated  in  full-color.  The 
larger-than-usual  type  and  wipe-clean  bind- 
ings are  a  special  boon  to  the  cook.  Each 
lesson  includes  24  of  Michael  Field  s  most 
exciting  recipes  for  the  techniques  covered 
The  basic  recipes  are  also  printed  on  indi- 
vidual 4x6  varnished  cards  for  easv  reference 
Everv  month  too.  vou  receive  Culinarv 
and  Notes. "  a  newsletter  of  tips  and 
ideas  on  food  buving  and  prepara- 
tion, plus  news  of  wines,  cheeses, 
spices,  helpful  utensils.  In  addi- 
tion   Lesson  One  comes  with  a 

/handsome  slipcase  that  accommo- 
4  dates  the  first  tour  volumes.  Addi- 
c  tional  slipcases  will  be  supplied 
with  Lessons  Five  and  \ine 


New 


you  are  at  heart... 


A  new  world  will  be  open  to  you 

To  illustrate  his  lessons  Michael  Field  shares 
his  recipes  with  vou.  But  remember,  these 
are  a  bonus.  The  unmatchable  benefit  of 
COOKING  LESSONS  WITH  MICHAEL  FIELD 
is  that  vou  learn  to  cook  creatively,  inven- 
tively. There  will  never  again  be  a  recipe 
you  cannot  master 

S30  each  in  New  York — \ours  for  $4.93. 

At  his  school.  Michael  Field  can  teach  onlv 
a  few  at  a  time  and  his  fee,  accordingly,  is 
S30  a  lesson  But  COOKING  LESSONS  WITH 
MICHAEL  FIELD  enables  him  to  teach  hun- 
dreds of  people  everv  where.  The  cost  of  the 
12  lessons  vou  receive  is  only  $4.95  each  plus 
shipping  and  handling. 

FREE  if  vou  enroll  now 
If  vou  enroll  now  in  COOKING  LESSONS 
WITH  MICHAEL  FIELD,  youi 
include  an  added  bonus  a  special  32-page 
manual  "Preparation  Techniques.  This  is  an 
extremely  helpful  compilation  of  Michael 
Field  s  methods  for  peeling,  chopping  slic- 
ing and  all  other  preliminary  steps  that  are 
indispensable  to  good  cooking  Even  if  you 
decide  not  to  continue,  the  valuable  book- 
let is  vours  to  keep  FREE 

10  Dav  FREE  trial  examination 

Discover  the  pleasures  of  gourmet  cooking 
with  Michael  Field,  in  vour  own  home,  at  ab- 
>olutelv  no  cost.  Send  for  Lesson  One  now. 
If  at  the  end  of  10  davs  vou  are  not  thor- 
oughly delighted  with  the  results,  return  the 
lesson  and  owe  nothing  The  booklet. 
"Preparation  Techniques."  is  vours  to  keep 
no  matter  what  vou  decide.  If  vou  continue, 
we  will  bill  vou  S4.95  plus  shipping  and 
handling  for  the  first  lesson  and  send  you 
Lesson  Two  You  mav  con- 
tinue on  a  pav-as-you-go 
basis,  dropping  out  at  anv 
point.  >ou  pav  onlv  for  the 
lessons  received.  Enroll  in 
COOKING  LESSONS  \\  ITH 
MICHAEL  FIELD  todav  and 
discover  what  a  great  cook 
vou  really  are. 


MICH  AFL  FIELD 

•  one  of  America's  fore- 
most cooking  teachers 

•  founder  of  the  interna- 
tionallv-known  New  York 
cooking  school 

•  author  of  three  books 
on  the  art  of  gourmet 
cooking  Popular  maga- 
zine columnist  and  guest 
lecturer  at  home  and 


Mail  to: 

COOKISG  LESSONS  WITH  MICHAEL  FIELD 

Dept.  01-H.A6.  Garden  City,  New  York  11530 
Please  accept  mv  application  for  enrollment  in 
COOKISG  LESSOSS  WITH  MICHAEL  FIELD  and 

send  me  the  first  lesson,  complete  with  booklet, 
newsletter  and  recipe  cards  I  understand  that  I 
nav  examine  Lesion  One  for  ten  davs  free  of 
charge  If  at  the  end  of  ten  davs  I  decide  not  to 
continue  I  will  return  the  complete  Lesson  One 
with  the  exception  of  "Preparation  Techniques") 
to  you  and  owe  nothing  li  I  am  delighted  and  de- 
cide to  keep  Lesson  One.  I  will  be  billed  $4  95  plus 
shiDping  and  handling  and  will  receive  Lesson 
Two  I  undersland  that  Lessons  2  to  12  will  be 
S4  95  each  plus  shipping  and  handling  and  that  I 
mav  discontinue  at  anv  point,  paving  only  for  the 
lessons  received. 

Same  


(Please  Print' 


Address, 
City  


.Slate. 


-Zip- 


Offer  Good  in  Continental  U  S  A.  Only  4-CS2 


LETTERS 


Nigeria  and  Biafra 


I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see 
Herbert  Gold's  article  ["My  Summer 
Vacation  in  Biafra,"  November],  since 
so  little  material  on  Biafra  appears  be- 
fore the  public.  As  a  member  of  the 
group  that  went  there  with  Gold,  I  am 
painfully  aware  of  the  disparity  between 
how  little  the  newspapers  tell  us  about 
the  situation  there,  and  how  very  much 
there  is  to  tell.  Staff  reporters  from 
every  major  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  are  stationed  in  Israel,  and 
enough  reporters  have  converged  on 
Vietnam  for  them  to  form  their  own 
syndicate.  Only  very  infrequently,  how- 
ever, does  one  see  a  newsman  in  Biafra. 
although  it  is  a  country  caught  up  in  an 
especially  brutal  war  and  although  the 
outcome  of  that  war  will  have  especially 
important  consequences  for  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  for  us  all.... 

Miriam  M.  Reik 
President.  Committee  for  Biafran 
Artists  and  Writers,  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

...  I  like  to  concede  that  as  a  creative 
artist  Herbert  Gold  was  not  preoccupied 
with  the  subject  of  politics.  This  is,  per- 
haps, win  his  article  on  Biafra  did  not 
reflect  that  he  appreciated  that  Nigeria, 
like  the  United  States,  enjoys  or  should 
enjoy  sovereign  rights;  that  Nigeria, 
like  the  United  States. is  a  heterogeneous 
society  in  which  fhe  problems  of  mi- 
norities feature  prominently;  that  the 
civil  war  in  Nigeria  is  Nigeria's  experi- 
ence of  an  operation  the  United  States 
went  through  in  1861-65  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrit)  of  the  nation;  that 
Biafra  (where  you  write  Enugu  for 
Ulli)  is  neithei  a  geographical  location 
nor  an  historical  entity.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  the  place  of  a  creative  writer  or 
novelist  to  know  all  these  fads,  to  be  an 
expert  on  Nigeria. 

If  we  turn  now  to  some  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  Herbert  Gold's  short 
story  we  will  again  excuse  them  on 
grounds  of  the  author's  lack  of  facts 
about  the  Nigerian  situation.  First,  the 
land  which  Ojukwu  purportedly  claimed 
by  his  ill-fated  secession  lias  an  area  of 


30,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  13.5  million  people,  of  which  8 
million  are  Ibos  and  5.5  million  non- 
Ibos.  This  territory,  formerly  known 
as  the  Eastern  Region  of  Nigeria,  which 
the  Nigerian  rebels  chose  •  to  call 
"Biafra,"  contains  three  of  the  twelve 
states  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria- 
states  which,  like  others  in  the  country 
and  like  states  in  America,  enjoy  resid- 
ual powers.  The  uninformed  American 
may  understand  better  if  we  illustrate 
with  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

Of  the  original  30,000  square  miles 
Ojukwu  claimed,  what  he  has  left  is  un- 
der 2.000  square  miles.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  all  Ibos  in  the  world  are  on  the 
Federal  side;  and  the  liberated  area  of 
the  Ibo  East  Central  State,  headed  by 
an  Ibo  professor  of  political  science, 
Ukpabi  Anthony  Asika  (graduate  of 
UCLA ) ,  is  being  effectively  adminis- 
erecl  within  the  Federal  setup. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Gold 
himself  did  not  realize  that  continued 
support  for  Biafra  could  only  serve  one 
purpose,  namely,  ensure  the  deaths  of 
many  more  ordinary  Nigerians,  particu- 
larly ordinary  Ibos  who  long  for  peace 
and  a  return  to  their  accustomed  ways 
of  life. 

In  1861.  when  the  United  States  had 
to  fight  a  bloody  civil  war,  the  Con- 
federate States  had  claimed  to  be  fight- 
ing for  their  survival.  True  enough  you 
can't  lose  such  a  war.  The  victory  of 
the  Union  ensured  the  survival  of 
America  as  a  nation  which  included 
advocates  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  collapse  of  Ojukwu's  dream  em- 
pire of  Biafra  will  not  be  a  defeat  for 
the  dynamic  Ibos  of  Nigera.  It  will  only 
have  assured  the  survival  of  the  Ni- 
gerian nation  in  which  Ibos,  Kliks. 
Edos,  Hausas,  Yorubas,  Kanuris— and 
other  ethnic  groups  of  Nigeria— can  en- 
joy equal  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. That  would  be  a  victory  for 
the  Ibos  or  lliosc  left  in  the  East  Central 
State  on  whom  Ojukwu  has  temporarily 
forced  the  cognomen  of  "Biafrans."  . . . 

M.  O.  Ihonde 
Information  Officer 
Permanent  Mission  of  Nigeria 
to  the  United  Nations 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Herbert  Gold  replies: 

Mr.  Ihonde  evokes  the  Ame! 
Civil  War  to  support  the  Nigl 
bloodletting  and  starvation  in  B< 
By  implication,  then,  all  revolii 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the| 
inal  central  governments.  The  ca^ 
Biafra  doesn't  suit  this  model,  how 
7'he  reason  the  Biafrans  are  fighti 
that  they  fear  annihilation  by  thi 
gerians,  and  the  reason  they  fear 
a  fate  is  that  this  particular  civil 
began  with  mass  pogroms  of  thos< 
Ihonde  terms  "the  dynamic  Ibos." 

I  am  aware  of  the  shipwreck  of  \ 
for  a  strong  and  exemplary  federa 
geria.  I  went  to  Biafra  without  pr 
ception,  and  even,  I  grant,  with< 
great  deal  of  information  except 
people  were  suffering  and  needed 
nesses.  I  was  convinced  by  Bi; 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  determin 
that  these  millions  of  people  hav 
right  to  live  under  conditions  defim 
themselves— not  by  Harold  Wil 
policies  and  arms,  by  Soviet  hope; 
Migs,  or  by  the  inertia  and  ten 
w  ithin  Nigeria  which  have  cause 
much  misery. 

As  to  the  future  relationship  bet 
Biafra  and  Nigeria,  the  possibili 
eventual  reconciliation  is  not  forec 
even  yet.  First,  however,  the  killing 
stop.  And  then  the  Ibos  and 
minority  tribes  must  have  struc 
guarantees  that  they  can  live  out 
lives  without  fear  of  genocide.  The 
of  Biafra  is  the  guarantee  they  rei 
at  this  bitter  stage  in  history. 


Freedom  in  Gr< 


The  reference  to  Governor  Richa 
Ogilvie  of  Illinois  on  page  81  of 
Corry's  article  ["Greece:  The  Dea 
Liberty."  October]  is  one  that  l 
correction  and  amplification,  pai 
larly  because  it  leaves  an  unjustifie 
plication  that  Ogilvie  somehow  sup 
the  Greek  regime. 

Possibly  in  translation— or  from 
other  cause— the  original  sens< 
Governor  Ogilvic's  letter  was  cha 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  a  comrnei 
llie  situation  in  Greece.  This  wai 


reasons  why  Record  Club  of  America  is  for 


eople  who  swore  they  would  never     v ; 


tin  another  record  club! 


ONLY 


.No  restriction  on  selections.  Choose 
from  30,000  records  and  tapes!  Any 
LP  or  .tape  (cartridge,  cassette  or  reel- 
to-reel)  on  over  300  different  record 
and  tape  labels.  New  releases  included. 

.  Absolutely  no  obligation!  No  "mini- 
mum" number  of  records  or  tapes  to 
buy. 


3.  Discounts  up  to  79%  OFF!  Never  less 
than  a  third!  Every  record  and  tape 
brand  new,  first  quality,  factory  fresh 
. . .  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

4.  Other  clubs  may  legally  bind  you  to 
buy  $19.92  to  $83.76  worth  of  records 
or  tapes  within  a  year.  With  Record 
Club  of  America  —  you  don't  have  to 
spend  a  penny,  ever! 


4T  LAST  A  RECORD  CLU3  WITH  NO  "OBLIGATIONS"— ONLY  BENEFITS! 


"his  is  the  way  you  want  it— the 
nly  record  and  tape  club  with  no 
irings  attached'  Ordinary  rec- 
>rd  or  tape  clubs  make  you 
thoose  from  just  a  few  labels— 
isually  their  own'  They  make 
<ou  buy  up  to  12  records  or  tapes 
i  year  usually  at  full  price— to 
ulfill  your  obligation.  And  if  you 
orget  to  return  their  monthly 
:ard— they  send  you  a  record  or 
ape  you  don't  want  and  a  bill 
or  $4  98.  $5  98  or  $6.95'  In  ef- 
rect.  you  may  be  charged  almost  double  for 
/our  records  and  tapes. 

But  Record  Club  of  America 
Ends  All  That: 
We're  the  largest  and  only  all  label  record 
ind  tape  club  in  the  world.  Choose  any  LP 
>r  tape,  including  cartridges  and  cassettes 
.  .  on  any  label  .  .  .  including  new  releases. 
■Jo  exceptions!  Take  as  many,  or  few,  or  no 
(elections  at  all  if  you  so  decide.  Discounts 
ire  GUARANTEED  33'/3%  OFF!  You 
lever  pay  full-price!  You  get  best  sellers  for 
is  low  as  99c,  plus  a  small  handling  and 
nailing  charge. 

How  Can  We  Break  All  Record 
and  Tape  Club  Rules! 
vVe  are  the  only  major  record  and  t.ipe  club 
MOT  OWNED  .  NOT  CONTROLLED  . 
MOT  SUBSIDIZED  by  any  record  or  tape 
nanufacturer  anywhere.  Therefore  we  are 
never  obliged  by  company  policy  to  push 
any  one  label,  or  honor  the  list  price  of  any 
nanufacturer.  Nor  are  we  prevented  by  dis- 
tribution commitments,  as  are  other  maior 
record  or  tape  clubs,  from  offering  the  very 
newest  records  and  tapes. 
Join  Record  Club  of  America  now  and  take 
advantage  of  this  special  INTRODUCTORY 
HALF  PRICE  membership  offer  Mail  cou- 


■  supposedly  "all  label  clu 
felly  owned  by  a  mapor  m. 
turef!  They  don  I  send  a  r 
LP  catalog    with  all  labels 


Still  the  only  ma|0r  record  anc 
tape  club  NOT  OWNED  OR  CON 
TROLLED  BY  any  record  O'  tape 


BEWARE...  Pon  Wl|h  check  or  money  order 
-NOT  for  regular  $5 .00  fee-but 
only  HALF  THAT  PRICE... 
just  $2.50.  You  SAVE  $2.50. 
This  entitles  you  to  LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP  —  and  you  never 
pay  another  club  fee. 

Look  What  You  Get 
Lifetime  Membership  Card  — 
guarantees  you  brand  new  LP's 
and  tapes  at  discounts  up  to  79T 
.  .  .  Never  less  than  '/j  off. 
Free  Giant  Master  Catalog  -  lists  available 
LP's  of  all  labels'  Over  15,000  listings!  Also, 
FREE  Master  Catalog  of  Tapes  sent  on 
request 

Disc  ami  Tape  Guide—  The  Club's  FREE 
Magazine,  and  special  Club  sales  announce- 
ments which  bring  you  news  of  just-issued 
new  releases  and  extra  discount  specials. 

Guaranteed  Same-Day  Service 
Record  Club  of  America's  own  computer 
system  ships  order  same  day  received!  Every 
record  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
If  you  aren't  absolutely  delighted  with  our 
discounts  (up  to  7orc  (-return  items  within 
10  days  and  membership  fee  will  be  re- 
funded AT  ONCE1  Join  over  one  million 
budget  wise  record  and  tape  collectors  now. 
Mail  coupon  to:  Record  Club  of  America 
Club  Headquarters.  York,  Pa  17405 


5.  You  never  receive  records  or  tapes  you 
do  not  want— or  did  not  order  because 
you  forgot  to  return  a  "monthly  selec- 
tion" card.  Only  the  records  and  tapes 
you  order  are  sent. 

6.  No  5-to-6  week  waits  for  delivery!  All 
orders  processed  same  day  received. 

7.  Record  Club  of  America  is  the  ONLY 
major  record  and  tape  club  NOT 
owned,  NOT  sponsored,  NOT  subsi- 
dized by  a  record  or  tape  manufac- 
turer. • 


Your  $2  50  membership  fee  entitles  you  to 
buy  or  offer  gift  memberships  to  friends, 
relatives,  neighbors  for  only  $  1  00  each 
with  full  privileges.  You  can  split  the 
total  between  you-the  more  gift  members 
you  get  — the  more  you  save! 


COMPLETE  TAPE  SERVICE  AT  NO 
EXTRA  MEMBERSHIP  FEE 


LP  DISCOUNTS  TO  79% -  PRICES  AS 
LOW  AS  990  PER  RECORD! 

Typical  all-label  "Extra  Discount"  sale 
BUDGET  SERIES  AT  Vi  PRICE      $  .99 

Frank  Sinatra  •  Petula  Clark  •  Glen  Campbell 
Nat  Cole  •  Dean  Martin  •  Dave  Brubeck 
Jack  Jones  •  John  Gary  and  others . . . 

BUDGET  SERIES  AT  Vi  PRICE  $1.25 

Woodie  Guthrie  •  Oistrakh  •  Richter  •  Calias 
Rod  McKuen  •  Tebaldi  •  Steinberg  •  Krips 
Peter  Seeger  •  Munch  •  Casals  and  others .. . 

BEST  SELLERS  AT  Vi  PRICE  $2.49 

Herb  Alpert  *  Simon  &  Garfunke!  ■  Ramsey  Lewis 

Belafonte  •  Suprernes  •  Mamas  &  Papas 
TheCream  •  Eddie  Arnold  •  Monkeesandothers... 

plus  from  50%  io  os  high  os  79%  discount  on 
tomous  lobe's  RCA  Victor,  Capitol,  Columbia,  Decco, 
Liberty,  Motown,  Electro,  Vongua'd,  and  others 

TAPE  DISCOUNTS  —  331/3%  -ALL  LABELS  | 

Cartridges,  Cassettes  and  Reel  to-Reel 
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lompare 
Clubs 
and  see 


I  YOU 

I0SE  FROM 
LABELS1 
;  OR  TAPES. 
LUOING 
BRIDGE, 
SETTE  AND 
LT0REEL 
ES' 


Columbia 
Record  Club 

as  advertised 
Stereo  Review 
April  1969) 


Capitol 
Record  Club 

las  advertised 

in  Look 
Feb  4.  19691 


RCA  Victor 
Record  Club 

(as  advertised 
in  N  Y.  Times 
Feb  16,  1969) 


Columbia 
Stereo  Tape 
Cartridge 
Service 

(as  advertised 
in  Playboy 
May  1969. 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


ST  YOU  BUY 
MINIMUM" 
'/IBER  OF 
:0RDS  OR 
'ES? 

-V  MANY7 


11 


10 


12 


N  MUCH 
ST  YOU 
ND  TO 

.FILL  YOUR 
!AL 

-IGAT10N' 


i  YOU  BUY 
I  RECORD 
TAPE  YOU 
NT  AT  A 
^OUNT' 


$43.78 

k$39.80 

|l  $19.92 

TO 

■r  T° 

■jp 

$54.78 

^$49.83 

F  $23.92 

NO 

m  no 

W  NO 

►  $83.76 


NO 


YOU  EVER 

:eive 

ORDERED 

:ords  OR 

'ES7 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


W  LONG 
ST  YOU 
IT  FOR 
-ECTI0NS 
ARRIVE' 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
weeks 


5  to  6 
weeks 


,5  to  6 
weeks 


RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


YES! 


Choose  any  LP  or  tape 
on  any  label!  No  excep- 
tions! Over  300  differ- 
ent manufacturers 
including  Columbia, 
RCA  Victor,  Capitol, 
Angel,  London,  etc. 


No  obligations!  No 

unuci  *earlv  quota'  Tahe  as 

NUNC.!   many,  as  few,  or  none 
at  all  if  you  so  decide' 


You  don't  have  to  spend 

7FRfl  a  Penny-because  you're 

tunw  not  "legally  obligated" 

nni  I  AR^  to  Duv  even  a  single 
UULLnno  fecord  Qr  tape, 


You  get  discounts  up 

Al  WAY^I  t0  79%  0FFi  Guaran' 
HLnHIO.  teed  never  less  than  a 
third!  No  exceptions' 


NEVER! 


There  are  no  cards 
which  you  must  return 
Only  the  records  and 
tapes  you  want  are  sent 
-and  only  when  you  ask 
us  to  send  them. 


NO  LONG  y°ur  order  Processed 
uraiTri  same  day  rece,ved  No 
WAITS'  snipping  on  cycle 


World's  largest  Master  Catalog  of 
available  LP's  to  choose  from  when 
you  join  Record  Club  of  America 

Lists  over  15,000  available  LP's  on  all  labels!  Clas- 
sical-Popular-Jazz-Folk-Broadway &  Hollywood 
sound  tracks-Spoken  Word-Rock  and  Roll-Comedy 
-Rhythm  &  Blues-Country  and  Western  -Dancing- 
Listening-Mood1  No  Exceptions! 
■PWV|  Master  Tape  Catalog  of  available  car- 
I  d   I  3  J-l  ,nI,Ee   cassette  and  reel  to  reel  tapes 
^A^^^jJ  sent  on  request  at  no  extra  member- 
HHr^^^H  ship  fee 

X950F- 1 
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RECORD  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 
Club  Headquarters,  York,  Pa.  17405 

Yes-Rush  me  lifetime  Membership  Card,  Free  Giant  Master 
LP  Catalog  (check  box  below  if  you  also  wish  Master  Tape 
Catalog)  and  Disc  &  Tape  Guide  at  this  limited  Special 
Introductory  Half  Price  membership  offer.  I  enclose— NOT 
the  regular  $5.00  membership  fee-but  $2.50.  (Never  another 
club  fee  for  the  rest  of  my  life.)  This  entitles  me  to  buy  any 
LP's  and  Tapes  at  discounts  up  to  79%  plus  a  small  mailing 
and  handling  charge.  I  am  not  obliged  to  buy  any  records  or 
tapes-no  yearly  quota.  If  not  completely  delighted  I  may 
return  items  above  within  10  days  for  immediate  refund  of 
membership  fee.  □  Also  send  Master  Tape  Catalog 

Also  send  Gift  Membership(s)  at  $1.00  each  to  the 

names  on  attached  sheet.  Indicate  master  catalogs  required. 

I  enclose  Total  of  $  covering  one  $2.50  Lifetime 

Membership  plus  any  Gift  Memberships  at  $1.00  each. 


Print  Name. 

Address  

City  


.State. 


.Zip. 


A  director  of  clinical  medicine  at  a  major 
pharmaceutical  company  makes  decisions 
that  can  be  important  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily. And  he  wonders  what  you  would  do  if 
you  were  making  the  decisions. 

If  a  drug  could 
restore  your  health 
would  you  accept 
the  risk  of  side 
effects?" 

On  occasion,  I've  read  in  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines  about  side  effects  of  drugs. 
They  imply  that  they  are  there  because  of 
something  I  or  the  people  I  work  with  have  done. 
Or  have  not  done.  The  truth  is  that  every  potent 
drug  can  cause  side  effects.  If  it  didn't  have  any 
at  all,  it  couldn't  possibly  do  any  good.  The 
question  is  one  of  benefits  versus  potential  risks. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  didn't  hear  much 
about  the  adverse  effects  of  drugs,  but  we  didn't 
have  many  effective  ones  at  that  time.  With  the 
advent  of  more  potent  and  useful  products, 
undesirable  side  effects  sometimes  become  a 
problem.  This  will  be  true  in  the  future,too. 
New  cancer  agents,  antibiotics  and  drugs  for 
hypertension,  for  example,  will  probably  be  even 
more  potent.  Many  anti-cancer  agents  owe  their 
activity  to  their  effect  on  cells.  Which  means  a 
balance  must  be  drawn  between  the  good  work 
done  by  a  drug  and  its  unwanted  effects. 

Physicians  often  can  affect  this  balance  by 
adjusting  the  dosage,  or  by  selecting  a  different 
form  of  an  existing  drug  product  potent  enough 
to  do  the  job.  But  that  doesn't  stop  us  from 
looking  for  improvements.  Perhaps  what  we  are 
learning  about  modifying  molecular  structures 
will  help  us  to  control  side  effects.  We've  already 
had  some  success.  We  expect  to  have  more. 

Jn  the  meantime,  the  physician  needs  the  widest 
possible  latitude  in  the  choice  of  therapeutic 
agents  to  treat  his  patients.  The  pharmaceutical 
industry  will  continue  to  provide  him  with  useful 
data — reliable  and  current  information  on 
favorable  and  adverse  effects  of  drug  products. 
Guided  by  this  type  of  full  disclosure,  the  most 
logical  decision  can  then  be  made  on  whether 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
J  J 55  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


older  generation's  abdication  of 
ss  formed  the  thinking  and  be- 
)r  of  its  children.  But  having  just 
n  how  the  environment  has  com- 
ly  determined  the  behavior  of  the 
g,  which,  of  course,  absolves  them 
1  responsibility  for  that  behavior, 
iddenlyablames  them  for  what  they 
This  is  highly  unfair,  as  well  as 
isistent . . .  In  fact,  according  to 
easoning,  it  is  the  older  generation 
light  to  attack,  since  he  has  shown 
be  the  party  responsible  for  creat- 
he  unhealthy  environment  which  in 
spawned  a  deformed  youth  culture, 
it  the  coup  de  grace  of  Professor 
idge's  logical  method  occurs  on 
64  (  Part  I )  as  he  sums  up  his  ar- 
;nts  against  the  concept  of  relevance 
lucation.  He  states:  "...what  may 
,  irrelevant  at  twenty  may  seem 
:iously  relevant  at  forty  and  fifty." 
"forty  and  fifty"  does  not  describe 
h  but  middle  age.  Thus  youth  ought 
insider  relevant  at  age  twenty  the 
erns  of  middle-aged  men  of  forty 
fifty.  Professor  Aldridge  has  now 
3  full  circle  in  his  reasoning.  He  is 
ig  today's  youth  to  think  and  be- 
as  if  they  were  middle-aged.  But 
is  the  same  fault  he  attributes  to  his 
generation,  which  he  shows  to  have 
devastating  consequences  on  the 
ity  of  our  national  life. . . . 

David  Brodsky 
Age  26 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

n  the  Country  of  the  Young"  is  the 
intelligent  piece  on  the  subject  that 
ve  read,  and  I  have  read,  usually 
disgust,  a  great  deal.  I  hope  Aid- 
e's convictions  provoke  a  contro- 
y  and  that  he  is  attacked  frequently 
lat  his  ideas  will  get  maximum  cir- 
tion.  So  much  shotgun  rhetoric  and 
ined  wit  has  gone  into  the  writing 
praises  the  "revolution"  that  it  is  a 
net  pleasure   to   read  Aldridge's 

1  prose   David  Madden 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

eing  under  thirty.  I  was  enraged  by 
l  W.  Aldridge's  article.  He  draws  a 
istatingly  bleak  picture  of  the  so- 
/  his  generation  has  created,  then 
ites  the  young  for  being  less  than 
:r  to  embrace  it. 

e  seems  to  feel  the  greatest  problem 
country  faces  ( other  than  the  re- 
itrance  of  its  young )  is  the  existence 
>o  many  garbage  dumps  and  gas  sta- 
s.  He  does  not  view  the  bomb  or 
al  injustice  as  problems  serious 
Jgh  to  merit  real  discussion.  With 


Margaret  was  found  in  a  back  lane 
of  Calcutta,  lying  in  her  doorway,  un- 
conscious from  hunger.  Inside,  her 
mother  had  just  died  in  childbirth. 

You  can  see  from  the  expression  on 
Margaret's  face  that  she  doesn't  under- 
stand why  her  mother  can't  get  up,  or 
why  her  father  doesn't  come  home,  or 
why  the  dull  throb  in  her  stomach 
won't  go  away. 

What  you  can't  see  is  that  Margaret 
is  dying  of  malnutrition.  She  has  pe- 
riods of  fainting,  her  eyes  are  strangely 
glazed.  Next  will  come  a  bloated  stom- 
ach, falling  hair,  parched  skin.  And 
finally,  death  from  malnutrition,  a  kill- 
er that  claims  10,000  lives  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  America  we  eat  4.66 
pounds  of  food  a  day  per  person,  then 
throw  away  enough  garbage  to  feed  a 
family  of  six  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
average  dog  in  America  has  a  higher 
protein  diet  than  Margaret! 

If  you  were  to  suddenly  join  the 
ranks  of  IV2  billion  people  who  are 
forever  hungry,  your  next  meal  would 


HUNGER 
IS  ALL 
SHE 

HAS  EVER 
KNOWN 


be  a  bowl  of  rice,  day  after  tomorrow 
a  piece  of  fish  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
later  in  the  week  more  rice — maybe. 

Hard-pressed  by  the  natural  disasters 
and  phenomenal  birth  rate,  the  Indian 
government  is  valiantly  trying  to  curb 
what  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  "The 
Eternal  Compulsory  Fast." 

But  Margaret's  story  can  have  a 
happy  ending.  For  only  $12.00  a 
month,  you  can  sponsor  her,  or  thou- 
sands of  other  desperate  youngsters. 

You  will  receive  the  child's  picture, 
personal  history,  and  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  letters,  Christmas  cards — 
and  priceless  friendship. 

Since  1938,  American  sponsors  have 
found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person- 
to-person  way  of  sharing  their  bless- 
ings with  youngsters  around  the  world. 

So  won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month 
for  children  inTaiwan,  India,  Brazil, 
Thailand  and  Philippines.  (Or  let  us 
select  a  child  for  you  from  our  emer- 
gency list.) 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 

Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy    □  girl  in  Name 

(Country)   

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 


I  will  pay  $12  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  $  Send  me 

child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. 

I  cannot  sponsor  a  child  but  want  to 

give  $  

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Address 

City   

State   


Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.  S. 
Government's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are  tax 
deductible. 

Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  To- 
ronto 7  HP3610 


I  Ime  you 
been  serving 

dull 
hors  doeuvres 

with 
good  spirits? 

Don't  dampen  good  spirits. 

Liven  them  up  with  these  three  perfect  I 

complements. 

WISPRIDE®  Sharp  died  da  i  Cheese 
Spread.  Serve  it  on  toast  straight  jroiu 
the  famous  little  brown  crock.  Use  if  to 
stuff  celery.  Or  spread  it  on  crackers  I 
and  top  with  caviar,  anchovies,  olives,  J 
or  your  favorite  garnish. 

SWISS  KNIGHT.-  A  fine  imported 
Gruyere  with  a  brisk  nut-like  flavor.  \ 
Serve  it  in  wedges  or  slices.  Great  when 
guests  come  to  xisit  .  .  .  even  better  with 
a  quiet  drink  by  the  pre. 

HUM.%>  Holland's  finest  Gouda  and  ' 
Edam  is  a  tangy  companion  to  any 
drink.  Great  with  fruit.  Try  it  with  an 
apple  slice  on  your  favorite  cracker. 


GERBEK  CHEESE  CO.,  N.Y.,  10017 
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this  kind  of  vision  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  fails  utterly  to  comprehend  what  the 
rebellion  of  contemporary  youth  is  all 
about. 

As  he  scolds  the  young  for  lack  of 
interest  in  aesthetics  he  reveals  himself 
to  he  something  of  a  snob.  He  mourns 
the  fact  that  Americans  are  not  con- 
cerned about  "the  social  amenities." 
He  laments  a  reduced  degree  of  em- 
phasis on  "the  ideals  of  colonialism," 
"restrictions  of  a  social  hierarchy," 
and  "a  dependence  upon  the  affluence 
of  one's  ancestors"  which  he  says  had 
occurred  "by  the  time  of  the- greatest 
influx  of  immigrants  into  the  country." 
It  appears  to  me  that  he  would  lie  hap- 
pier if  people  were  more  interested  in 
aesthetics  than  in  such  mundane  affairs 
as  feeding  the  hungry  . ...  He  evidently 
lias  yet  to  learn  that  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  concerned  with  such  matters 
when  their  stomachs  are  full,  or  per- 
haps his  interest  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  young  students  to  those  thev  wish 
to  help. 

He  offers  evidence  that  this  may  be 
the  case  when  he  writes  of  a  "race  of 
generalized  others  who  do  not  exist  ex- 
cept as  embodiments  of  the  inequities  or 
injustices  which  first  called  them  to  our 
attention.  I  By  "us"  and  "we"  he  usu- 
ally means  white  Americans.)  In  other 
words,  he  was  not  aware  even  of  the 
existence  of  black  people  until  the)  be- 
gan demanding  their  rights.  He  con- 
tinues, "...we  have  lost  the  power  to 
offer  them  the  felt  sympathies— or  even, 
for  that  matter,  the  felt  hostilities"  be- 
cause the)  are  not  "real  to  us  as  per- 
sons. I  would  like  to  assure  Professor 
Aldridge  that  he  is  not  speaking  for 
me  ( I  happen  to  be  married  to  a  black 
man  I  or.  I  am  equally  certain,  for  my 
general  ion.  and  I  doubt  that  he  is  speak- 
ing for  much  of  his  

Barbara  S.  Horton 
Evanston,  111. 

...John  W.  Aldridge  insists  thai  we 
ad  out  of  a  compulsive  need  to  hav  e  our 
self-importance  recognized.  He  seems 
unwilling  to  believe  that  we  ever  act  out 
of  highei  principles,  for  instance  that 
sometimes  we  simply  want  out  govern- 
ment to  stop  burning  children.... 

It  is  not  true  that  we  have  "very  little 
sense  of  a  personal  life  and  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  a  collective  life.  *  Ex- 
pressions like  "doing  voui  OM  tl  thin" 
and  "indiv  idual  life  style,"  as  overused 
as  the)  ma\  be.  are  wrapped  up  in- 
tensely with  the  idea  of  a  personal  life. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  founding  principles 
of  SDS  la  now-defunct  organization) 


was  that  people  should  be  free  to  n 
the  decisions  affecting  their  own  1 
Certainly  it  isn't  our  love  of  the  1 
lective  life"  that  leads  us  to  shun 
Army,  pep  rallies,  and  enforced  s 
dards  of  dress  and  behavior.  If,  1 
ever,  by  collective  life  he  means  le 
ing  to  live  together  peacefully  and 
ingly,  well  then,  that's  something 
In  any  case  I  would  be  very  intere 
in  having  Mr.  Aldridge  explain  ti 
the  higher  cultural  standards  espo 
by   our   immediate  predecessors, 

panty-raid  generation  

Thomas  Wac 
Austin,  T 

...  By  portraying  students  as  pe 
with  no  patience,  who  have  never 
fered  greatly,  and  who  do  no  deep  tl 
ing.  Professor  Aldridge  runs  the 
of  touching  the  real  truth  only  ra 
He  starts  with  half-truths  and  w 
them  over  so  insistently  that  the 
result  is  just  one  more  myth  concer 
the  "young."  who  never  asked  in 
first  place  to  be  characterized  as  a  m 
lithic  phenomenon.  That  characte 
tion  was  largely  the  work  of  adverti 
and  the  media. 

Aldridge  is  convinced  of  the  si; 
icance  of  total  permissiveness:  I  thi 
different  generalization  can  be  rr 
We  did  live  under  repression,  social 
educational  and  parental.  It  was  n 
disguised  but  ultimately  just  as  hei 
as  the  old  forms.  And  it  is  reasonah 
suggest  that  the  "righteous  indi 
tion"  of  the  Sixties  was  frequently  q 
tative.  not  just  procedural, 
well-proportioned,  not  just  a  susta 
demand  for  instant  gratification, 
economic,  political,  and  moral  pel 
siotis  in  the  world  were  perhaps  r 
enormous  and  unquestioned  than 
before.  JAMES  MalCI 

Milwaukee.  V 


1929  and  1< 


T()  THE  EDITOR  ! 

I'm  not  sure  that  your  explans 
note  in  the  November  Harper's  on 
article  on  the  1929  crash  made  it  wl 
clear  that  it  drew  on  m\  25th  aim 
sarv  piece  in  Harper's  and  the  resul 
hook.  And  the  explanation  ma)  not 
been  seen  by  all  readers.  So  perha 
would  be  well  to  explain  that  such 
the  intent.  I  assume  that  an  hones 
print  is  permissible:  that  sneaky 
plagiarism  is  not  so  good. 

John  K  enneth  I  - \  i  Bfl 


in 


(Retail  prices  shown) 
32070.  THE  ACADEMIC  REVOLU- 
TION. Christopher  Jencks  and  David 
Riesman.  Is  higncr  education  a  monop- 
oly? Do  career-centered  profession- 
als rule  our  universities?  Two  distin- 
guished Harvard  professors  say  yes, 
and  back  up  their  charges.  $10.00 

58750.  THE  LIVES  OF  CHILDREN. 

George  Dennlson.  ".  .  .  by  far  the 
most  perceptive,  moving,  and  impor- 
tant book  on  education  1  have  ever 
read,  or  indeed  ever  expect  to."-  John 
Holt.  $6.95 

82.150.  TEACHING  AS  A  SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITY.  Neil  Postman  and 
Charles  Weingartner,  The  authors 
make  a  controversial  case:  schools 
should  provide  the  young  with  a 
"What  is  it  good  for?"  perspective  on 
their  own  society.  $5.95 

43631.  EDUCATION  AND  ECSTA- 
SY. George  B.  Leonard.  Celebrates 
the  unity  of  learning  and  living— wilh 
practical  suggestions  on  how  our 
schools  can  make  this  vision  a  reality 
now.  $5.95 

64770.  NO  TIME  EOR  YOUTH. 

Joseph  Kat:  and  Associates.  In-depth 
interviews  of  over  200  college  students 
give  a  graphic  picture  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  an  undergraduate  today.  $10.00 

73610.  REFORMING  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.  Alvin  C.  Eurich.  The 
President  of  the  Academy  for  Edu- 
cational Development  advocates  an 
open,  innovative  mind  toward  school- 
ing, and  new  techniques  to  speed 
learning.  $6.50 

5  4  1  3  0.  HUMANIZING  THE 
SCHOOL.  Ryland  W.  Crary.  A  no- 
holds-barred  critique  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  child-rearing.with  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  improving  pub- 
lic education.  $8.00 
55520.  IN  THE  EARLY  WORLD. 
Elwyn  S.  Richardson.  "It  may  be 
the  best  book  about  teaching  ever 
written.  .  .  .  Reproductions  of  chil- 
dren's art  of  an  astonishing  quality  fill 
its  pages  .  .  ."—Joseph  Featherstone, 
New  Republic.  $7.95 

85280.  THE  UNDER  ACHIEVING 
SCHOOL  /  HOW  CHILDREN 
LEARN.  A  dual  selection.  John  Holt, 
a  perceptive  critic  of  the  American 
school  system,  takes  deadly  aim  at  the 
basic  irrelevance  of  most  school  ex- 
perience. Plus  his  fascinating  inter- 
pretation ol  children's  thought  proc- 
esses $9.90 

82490.  TEACHING  AND  LEARN- 
ING IN  CITY  SCHOOLS.  /  leanoi 
Burke  Leacock.  What  causes  the  ob- 
vious "miseducation"  of  the  black  and 
the  poor?  This  impressively  docu- 
mented comparative  study  of  elemen- 
tary schools  in  tour  contrasting  urban 
neighborhoods  has  unsettling  answers. 

$7.50 

40190.  THE  CONFLICT  OF  GEN- 
ERATIONS. Lewis  S.  Feuer.  Student 
activism  as  a  "politics  of  the  uncon- 
scious." An  cyeopening  history  of  stu- 
dent movements  from  the  1 8th  century 
to  present-day  Berkeley.  $12.50 
CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION- | 

The  Library  of  E-887  j 

Contemporary  Education 

P.O.  Box  1717,  Riverside,  N.  J.  08075  I 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member,  and 
send  the  3  books  indicated  below  and 
bill  me  only  $1.00  each,  plus  shipping 
and  handling.  If  not  delighted,  I  will 
return  them  within  ten  days  and  my 
membership  will  be  cancelled.  As  a 
trial  member,  I  need  accept  only  3 
more  selections  during  the  next  12 
months,  all  at  reduced  member  prices,  ■ 
plus  shipping  and  handling.  Each  I 
month  I  will  receive  advance  reviews 
describing  forthcoming  selections, 
along  with  a  convenient  form  for  re- 
questing alternate  selections,  or  no 
book  at  all.  For  every  4  selections  pur-  I 
chased,  I  may  choose  a  free  bonus  I 
book.   (Introductory  offer  counts  as  ' 
first  selection.) 


Three  books  for  only  $1.00  each 

(write  in  numbers) 


ADDRHSS- 
( ITY  


Offer  nood  in  continental  U.S.  and 
Canada  only. 


John  Fischer 
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Letter  from  Leete's  Island: 

The  puritan  ethic  is  alive  and  hard  at  work  in  Connecticut 


12 


that  stem  and  rockbound  roast 
felt  like  an  amateur 
ichen  it  saiv  how  tirim  the  puritans 
who  landed  on  it  u  etc 

-  From  archy  ami  mehitabel 
//  v  Dun  Marquis 

Those  lines  indicate  how  hard  it  is 
for  playful  and  flamboyant  types 
such  as  archy  and  Don  Marquis  to  un- 
derstand the  New  England  character.  I 
can  L  pretend  to  understand  it  fully 
either,  since  I've  been  living  among  the 
Yankees  for  only  a  couple  of  years;  but 
I'm  beginning  to  get  a  few  glimmerings. 
Puritans  they  may  be.  but  grim  they 
are  not. 

You  will  not  find  many  of  them  in 
Western  Connecticut.  That  part  of  the 
state,  where  the  brokers  and  advertising 
men  gambol  and  the  Bloods  Marys  flow  , 
is  really  a  suburb  of  New  York.  Its 
towns— Greenwich.  Darien,  New  Ca- 
naan, and  their  neighbors— have  been 
so  overwhelmed  by  commuters  that  the 
native  Yankees  have  long  since  been 
deracinated,  or  driven  beyond  commut- 
ing range.  Today  New  England  begins 
somewhere  east  ol  Bridgeport. 

In  the  villages  ol  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut— Stonington.  Haddam.  Deep  River, 
Ivoryton,  and  scores  of  others,  includ- 
ing Guilford  and  its  Leete's  Island  mini- 
siilmi  !>  die  puritans  slill  have  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand.  "What  you  have  to 
understand  about  lhi>  town,"  one  oi  my 
neighbors  told  me,  "is  thai  il  is  run  by 
the  same  people  who  have  been  running 
it  for  three  hundred  years.  As  I  have 
slowly  got  acquainted  with  our  local 
ruling  class,  I've  come  to  realize  how 
right  she  is.  Not  only  do  the  Old 
Yankees  generally  have  the  last  word 
on  most  political  and  economic  matters; 
they  also  set  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
tone  of  the  community.  Today  most  of 


Guilford  Township's  residents  are  new- 
comers—Italians. Jews.  Puerto  Ricans, 
Slavs.  Negroes,  and  Middle  Westerners 
—who  have  arrived  within  the  last  two 
generations.  Yet  nearly  all  of  them, 
within  h\e  or  ten  years  at  the  outside, 
find  themselves  engulfed  by  the  puritan 
ethic:  they  think,  talk,  and  behave  as 
if  their  families  had  come  over  with  the 
first  shipload  of  Congregationalist  ref- 
ugees in  1639. 

For  example,  when  Dr.  William 
Arthur  Hoi  ley  died  last  April  he  was 
buried  in  the  Leete's  Island  Cemetery, 
the  only  really  exclusive  institution 
hereabout,  with  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  conducting  the 
ceremony.  To  the  friends  who  came  to 
stand  in  the  rain  by  the  grave,  this 
seemed  only  right,  because  Doc  Holley 
was  as  pure-quill  Yankee  as  any  of 
them.  Although  he  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  of  Negro  parents,  he  had  lived 
in  these  parts  since  1917.  All  his  life  he 
worked  hard,  got  himself  an  education, 
acquired  his  own  business— a  pharmacy 
in  New  Haven— paid  his  debts  promptly, 
raised  his  children  to  be  doctors  and 
teachers,  saved  money,  kept  up  his 
property,  carried  his  share  of  <  i\ ic 
duties,  and  observed  the  local  rituals. 
(  More  about  these  rituals  in  a  moment.  I 
If  anyone  had  ever  called  Doc  Holley 
puritanical  -a  term  I've  never  heard 
used  around  here  he  would  have  taken 
il  as  a  compliment. 


Only  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  man- 
aged, sii  far,  to  hang  onto  their 
own  life-style,  but  since  most  of  them 
came  here  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  its  durability  really  hasn  t  been 
tested  yet.  \lv  hunch  is  that  thev.  oi 
their  children,  eventually  will  turn  into 
assimilated   Y  ankees  loo.   Bill    for  the 


moment  they  provide  an  intt 
contrast  in  values.  They  also  p 
our  only  ethnic  confrontation.  , 

Usually  the  Puerto  Ricans  carl 
first  as  migrant  farm  workers.  111 
place,  and  settled  down  to  steai'j 
—in  the  little  factories  scattered  tl  j 
out  the  country  side,  or  in  the  }j 
orchards,  or  the  William  Pir| 
greenhouse,  which  ships  out  an  ;  I 
of  6,500  cut  roses  every  day.  Th.l 
earned  a  reputation  for  hard  w(l 
good  behavior,  going  to  mass  reJ 
and  seldom  getting  into  any  Id 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  their  youi 
are  conspicuous  customers  of  the 
on  the  south  side  of  the  green,  1" 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  they 
more  than  anybody  else;  it  just 
that  the  typical  Yankee  buys  his 
the  grocery  and  drinks  it  at  ho 
cause  it's  cheaper  that  way. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  about  the  only 
in  town— aside  from  an  odd 
vacationer— who  wear  bright 
sport  shirts.  And  their  womenf 
the  only  ones  who  spend  a  lot  J 
sitting  on  their  front  steps,  whe  I 
can  chat  w  ith  anyone  passing  bytl 
shell  peas  or  darn  socks.  Their  a 
difference,  however,  is  a  fierce  s; 
collective  dignity.  That  is  what'  \i 
the  confrontation. 

One  Sunday  last  August  a  pol'l 
picked  up  Silvario  Diaz  about 
and   persuaded   him— apparentl 
some  difficulty— to  go  to  the  • 
house,  where  he  was  charged  wit 
ing  under  the  influence  of  liipio 
evening    some   sixlv    I'uerlo  R 


Mr.  Fischer,  a  latecomer  to  C.onn\ 
teas  horn  in  Oklahoma  and  has  I 
Amarillo,  Texas;  Oxford.  England, 
ington,  D.C.;  If  lute  Plains.  New  Yc 
elsewhere. 


Whatever  your  cause, 

it's  a  lost  cause  unless  we 
control  population. 


\t  last  an  American  President  has 
.cknowledged  that  it  is  his  Adminis- 
ration's  "clear  responsibility  to  pro- 
ide  essential  leadership"  to  control 
he  flood  of  humanity  that  threatens 
o  engulf  the  earth.  President  Nixon's 
uly  1 8th  message  to  Congress  on  the 
azards  of  unchecked  population 
rowth  brings  the  U.S.  one  step  closer 
D  meeting  the  most  far-reaching  crisis 
if  our  time. 

"Today  the  world  population  is 
hree  and  a  half  billion  persons,"  the 
'resident  told  Congress.  "It  took 
lany  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
ne  first  billion  people;  the  next  bil- 
on  took  a  century;  the  third  billion 
ame  after  30  years;  the  fourth  will 

e  produced  in  just  15  Over  the 

ext  30  years... the  world's  popula- 
on  could  double! . .  .With  birth  rates 
;maining  high  and  with  death  rates 
ropping  sharply,  many  countries  of 
.atin  America,  Asia  and  Africa  now 
row  10  times  as  fast  as  they  did  a 
entury  ago." 

There  will  be  a  hundred  million 
lore  people  in  our  own  country  in 
nother  30  years  or  so.  Whatever 
our  present  cause,  it  is  a  lost  cause 
nless  we  check  the  population  ex- 


plosion. Good  causes  such  as  schools, 
churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  muse- 
ums, libraries,  community  chests, 
heart  funds,  and  conservation  will  in- 
evitably be  swamped  by  too  many 
people. 

President  Nixon's  Proposals 

The  President  has  proposed  that 
Congress  set  up  a  commission  on 
"population  growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can future."  He  has  directed  govern- 
ment agencies  to: 

1.  Undertake  additional  research 
on  birth-control  methods  of  all  types. 

2.  Train  more  people  to  work  in 
population  and  family-planning  pro- 
grams, both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

3.  Give  the  highest  priority  to  new 
techniques  that  can  help  safeguard 
the  environment. 

4.  Establish  as  a  national  goal  the 
provision  of  adequate  family-plan- 
ning services  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  five  years  for  all  those 
who  want  them  but  cannot  afford 
them. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  we 
will,  therefore,  "have  to  increase  the 


amount  we  are  spending  on  popula- 
tion and  family  planning."  Our  Gov- 
ernment currently  spends  on  pop- 
ulation programs  less  than  3%  of  the 
amount  it  spends  on  space  explora- 
tions. And  far  less  than  1  %  of  the 
amount  it  spends  on  the  military. 

We  will  also  have  to  break  down 
barriers  of  illiteracy  and  misinforma- 
tion by  utilizing  fully  the  modern  com- 
munication techniques  of  television 
and  other  mass  media. 

Write  President  Nixon  in  your  own 
words  telling  him  you  applaud  his 
plans  and  ask  him  to  implement  them 
without  delay.  Also  contact  anyone 
else  in  Washington  you  think  might 
be  helpful.  Write  your  newspaper  edi- 
tor and  talk  to  your  friends,  asking 
them  to  help.  Your  Government 
needs  everyone's  support  in  taking 
this  courageous  step  in  controlling 
population. 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  reprints 
of  this  ad  for  posting  where  others  will 
see  it  or  for  mailing  to  friends.  We'll 
also  send  you  reprints  of  President 
Nixon's  message  to  Congress. 

Remember:  Whatever  your  cause, 
it's  a  lost  cause  unless  we  control 
population. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Cjive  them  this  day 
their  daily  bread. 


Walk  down  the  Hff  back  roads'of  most  any 
Mississippi  Delta  town  and  you'll  see  chil- 
dren with  stomachs  bloated,  eyes  dulled, 
feet  swollen,  arms  and  legs  matchstick  thin. 
They  subsist  day  after  day  on  a  few  greens 
around  noon  and  some  pinto  beans  in  the 
evening.  Nothing  more.  Nothing  different. 
And  not  even  enough  of  that. 

The  irony  is  that  they  aren't  starving  at  a 
rate  dramatic  enough  to  arouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  world.  Otherwise  something 
would  have  already  been  done. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
is  conducting  a  nationwide  drive  to  provide 
Federal  Food  Stamps  for  these  families.  Un- 
der this  program,  a  needy  family  can  con- 
vert $10  in  Food  Stamps  into  as  much  as 
$240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread. 

To  help  us  in  this  effort,  please  send  your 
tax-deductible  check  to  the  NAACP  Missis- 
sippi Fmergency  Relief  Fund. 
Thank  you. 

NAACP  MISSISSIPPI  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND, 
DEPT  A  4  .  BOX  121 ,  RADIO  CITY  STA..  N  Y  10019 


ranging  from  grandfathers  to  six-year- 
olds— turned  up  at  police  headquarters 
to  protest.  Mr.  Diaz,  they  felt,  had  not 
been  treated  with  sufficient  dignity.  No- 
body suggested  brutality,  but  had  not 
the  arresting  officer  been,  perhaps,  un- 
necessarily rough  and  disrespectful? 

"The  demonstration,"  as  our  weekly 
paper,  the  Shoreline  Times,  later  de- 
scribed it.  was  entirely  orderly  and 
courteous.  Captain  Charles  Collins 
agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  with  the 
group's  spokesman,  Roque  Ruiz,  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further.  On  Monday, 
however,  he  remembered  that  he  was 
scheduled  to  play  softball  that  evening, 
and  called  Mr.  Ruiz  to  ask  for  a  post- 
ponement. "Oh.  I  was  just  going  to  call 
you."  Mr.  Ruiz  said.  "I  want  to  change 
the  meeting  time.  I  have  to  umpire  a 
ball  game  tonight." 

The  police  team  lost  to  the  Country 
Tavern  softballers.  Nobody  challenged 
any  of  Umpire  Ruiz"  calls,  and  by  the 
ninth  inning  everybody  had  sort  of  for- 
gotten about  the  confrontation. 

I can  ^ee  wh\  our  puritan  Establish- 
ment might  look,  to  an  outsider  like 
Don  Marquis  or  to  a  Puerto  Rican,  just 
a  little  grim.  It  does  lack  something  in 
surface  gaiety. 

The  typical  pillar  of  the  Establish- 
ment is  a  WASP,  and  (in  David 
Halberstam's  phrase  I  he  is  not  self-con- 
scious about  it.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  be.  He  probably 
carries  the  name  of  Hubbard,  Dudley, 
Leete.  Bishop,  or  one  of  the  dozen  other 
clans  which  have  been  proliferating  in 
the  neighborhood  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  drives  a  pickup  truck, 
wears  denims  and  Sears,  Roebuck 
boots,  and  earns  his  living  as  a  farmer, 
machinist,  carpenter,  or  proprietor  of 
a  small  shop  such  as  Benton's  Market 
which  has  been  in  the  same  family  for 
generations.  More  than  likely  he  also 
owns  stock  in  one  of  the  local  hanks, 
and  a  little  timber  acreage  in  the  north 
part  of  the  tow nship,  which  is  appreciat- 
ing steadily  in  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  be  hone-poor.  From  the  ex- 
ternals it  is  hard  to  guess  which,  since 
both  ostentation  and  self-pity  are  con- 
sidered immoral.  Owning  a  yellow 
Cadillac  convertible  may  be  a  stains 
symbol  in  Hollywood  and  Hous- 
ton:  here  it  would  he  taken  as  proof  of 
tin  iftlessness.  bad  judgment,  and  worse 
taste. 

Because  he  values  independence 
above  almost  anything,  he  runs  his  own 
business  if  he  can  possibly  manage  it, 


even   though   he   might  make 
money  working  for  somebody  elst  . 
friend  Elmer  Reff,  better  know,  \\$ 
Yammie,  left  a  secure  job  with  E 
erd's  boatyard  to  launch  out  as  ai 
purpose  entrepreneur.   During  V 
War  II  he  had  served  in  a  Seabee 
talion,  where  he  learned  to  do 
tically    anything,    from  building 
airstrip  to  fixing  a  bulldozer.  No< 
profession  might  be  described  as 
dent    Guardian    Angel    for  muc: 
Leete's  Island  and   Stony  Creeb 
takes  care  of  whatever  needs  to  be  i 
w  hether  it  is  hauling  a  boat  for  the 
ter,  repairing  a  pump,  laying  out  a  i 
garden,  or  improv  ising  a  piece  of  e 
ment  out  of  the  bits  of  lumber, 
and  sheet  metal  he  carries  in  his  t 
A  blizzard  marooned  Dr.  John  F 
household  for  three  days  last  wi. 
since  the  phone  line  was  down,  I  ti 
couldn't   summon   help,   but  Yai 
turned  up  anyway  with  a  snowplt 
open  their  road— as  they  knew  he  w 
He  is  by  no  means  unique.  The 
ber  of  one-man  enterprises  oper 
around  town— some  of  them  margi 
—is  astonishing  to  anyone  who  c 
from  the  corporate  world. 

i 

Crime  in  rural  New  England  see; 
fall  into  two  distinct  patterns  :i 
for  land  the  other  for  sea.  Burglii 
and  petty  thefts  are  rare.  Many  far  i 
never  lock  their  doors,  even  whenif 
are  away  on  vacation.  During  s  i; 
berry  season  the  Bishops  are  too  It 
to  tend  their  fruit  stand:  they  juH" 
out  boxes  of  berries  on  a  table  w  I! 
sign.  "Help  yourself,  75  cents  a  b<  ■: 
and  a  bowl  of  coins  for  customers  H 
need  to  make  change.  So  far  their  lil 
have  been  negligible.  I  have  nev  er  hi  I 
of  a  mugging  or  robbery  on  the  s'l 
—although  two  men  with  a  shotguiit 
hold  up  Noreen  Contois's  liquor  M 
a  few  months  ago.  (She  is  pretty  I 
they  were  outsiders,  since  she  ki 1 
practically  everybody  here.  I 

Piracy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  I 
mon.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind  wf 
leave  an  outboard  motor  in  his  i 
o\  ei  iii'jht.  anil  I  he  |>i  iiilcnl  itk.ui 
boats  with  chains  and  padlocks.  Vl 
Bill  Whiting  put  out  a  dozen  lol  I 
pots  last  spring,  live  of  them  were  Si  I ' 
within  a  week.  He  doesn't  suspecl 
one  in  particular,  but  everybody  ki  ' 
that    the    old    established    lobstet  1 
don't  welcome  new  competitors. 

A  local  amateur  of  Jungian  p»y<  ^ 
ogy  has  a  theory  about  this:  somew  P. 
in  the  collective  New  England  un 
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that  theft  at  sea  isn't  quite  so  wicked 
larceny  ashore.  Perhaps  it  goes  back 
the  old  days  of  legal  privateering,  wh: 
so  easily  slid  over  into  piracy,  as  in 
case  of  Captain  Kidd.  He  is  reput 
incidentally,  to  have  cached  a  treasi 
chest  on  Money  Island,  about  five  mi 
from  my  house.  Search  parties  look 
it  nearly  every  summer,  but  if  any( 
has  ever  found  anything  he  has  k 
mum  about  it. 

What   might   be   considered  shs 
dealing   elsewhere   often   seems  to 
morally  acceptable  hereabouts.  For 
ample,  a  number  of  undertakers  deal 
antiques  and  real  estate  on  the  si 
When  he  presents  a  bill  to  a  gri 
stunned  family,  your  friendly  neighb 
hood  funeral  director  is  likely  to  i 
something  like  this:  "Yes,  I  know 
looks  pretty  steep,  but  the  cost  of  fun 
als  is  going  up  these  days  like  eve 
thing  else.  But  I "11  tell  you  what  I'll 
If  it  isn't  convenient  for  you  to  pay 
whole  thing  in  cash.  I'll  just  take  tl 
little  rosewood  table  in  the  corner  o 
there  and  knock  $25  off  the  bill. " 

If  he  doesn't  sell  the  table  to  a  c 
lector  next  week  for  $300,  he  will 
disappointed.  He  also  is  apt  to  be  | 
first  to  know  when  an  estate  is  goi 
to  be  forced  onto  the  market,  and 
may  pick  up  some  acreage  or  a  hoi 
at  a  distress  price,  with  no  visible  si 
of  compunction. 


The  puritan  attitude  toward  fles^ 
pleasures  clearly  has  relaxed  c| 
siderably  in  recent  generations.  \^ 
into  the  last  century  a  whipping  p 
stood  on  the  village  green  for  the  pi 
ishment  of  such  crimes  as  lewdnt 
blasphemy,  ana  di  unkenness.  Even 
dav  Guilford  is  far  from  being  a  Peyl 
Place,  but  it  has  developed  a  certi 
tolerance.  Everybody  knew,  for  exaj 
pie.  that  a  former  police  chief,  n 
dead,  kept  a  mistress  for  years,  but  tl 
didn't  seriously  impair  his  public 
teem.  Perhaps  because  she  was  no\ 
girlie  type;  I'm  told  that  she  was  a  f 
midable.  mono-bosomed  matron  w 
lookeil  like  a  chapter  president  of  m\ 

DAR. 

\ohodv  feel*  compelled  to  be  ascel 
about  food  either.  If  Michelin  ever  col 
piled  a  guide  to  New  England  cookel 
at  least  three  of  Guilford's  restauraijl 
would  rate  two  stars,  and  local  hafl 
cooking  strikes  me  as  over-robu(| 
Breakfast  i>  a  meal  I  can  take  or  lea 
alone,  but  my  neighbors  consider  i 
misguided.  One  of  them  put  it  this  wa 
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four  people 
o  our  music 
s  onto  our 
:reo8Tapes. 


Classics  snouia  ue  avanaoie  10  an  ai 
modest  prices. 

Witness  our  young  couple  and  their 
Victrola  8  Cartridge  Tapes. 

With  a  flick  of  a  finger,  they  listen  to 
uninterrupted  music.  And,  should  they 


We  show  five  of  our  many  new 
releases.  Hear  them  all. 

Victrola  8s.  The  classics,  at  a 
most  economical  price: $4.95.* 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


"If  you  just  have  a  light  breakfast  of 
ham  and  eggs  and  pancakes,  it  will  go 
and  digest  on  you.  But  if  you  take  a 
solid  meal— steak,  say,  or  calf's  liver 
with  baked  beans  on  the  side  and  a  few 
biscuits  and  a  piece  of  pie  to  tamp  it 
down— then  it  will  lie  there  and  nourish 
you  all  morning  long." 

Nevertheless,  the  Establishment  still 
does  not  hold  with  idle  amusements.  Its 
members  all  hunt  and  fish,  since  these 
sports  contribute  to  the  family  larder, 
but  few  of  them  ever  played  a  game  of 
golf  or  tennis.  In  fact,  the  town's  only 
country  club  is  all-Negro.  Our  one 
movie  theater  is  sparsely  attended  and 
no  summer  theater  has  ever  taken  root. 
Sparkling  conversation  is  not  a  w  idely 
cultivated  grace  either,  although  when 
a  Yankee  does  speak  he  is  likely  to 
have  his  facts  right.  His  leisure  time, 
such  as  it  is,  largely  goes  into  work  for 
the  innumerable  volunteer  organiza- 
tions—from the  Keeping  Society  to  the 
community-development  planning  com- 
mittees—which handle  most  of  the  town 
affairs.  Together  they  form  the  skeleton 
of  its  power  structure,  and  their  rituals 
provide  much  of  its  social  life. 


The  purpose  of  these  rituals  osten- 
sibly is  to  raise  money.  The  Yankee 
supports  civic  causes  with  notable  gen- 
erosity, but  he  hates  to  do  so  directly.  A 
straightforward  donation  would  smack 
of  charity,  which  undermines  the  char- 
acter: besides  he  likes  to  get  something 
for  his  money,  even  if  it  is  only  a  raffle 
ticket.  He  is  glad,  however,  to  contribute 
a  piece  of  furniture  from  the  attic  to 
the  Ladies'  Aid  rummage  sale.  With 
luck,  it  may  be  snapped  up  by  an  out- 
of-town  antique  dealer  for  a  good  price, 
but  more  often  it  goes  for  two  dollars 
to  a  neighbor,  whojater  finds  he  has  no 
place  to  put  it.  Thus  it  turns  up  at  an- 
other rummage  sale  next  summer.  One 
old  chair  has  been  passed  around  this 
way  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

He  also  donates  his  labor  and  pickup 
truck  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  of  collect- 
ing old  newspapers  from  door  to  door: 
the  haul  goes  to  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies, which  sell  it  to  a  wastepaper 
dealer.  But  the  most  popular,  and  lucra- 
tive, variety  of  ritual  is  the  outing:  the 
Boy  Scouts'  annual  Spring  Strawberry 
Festival  on  the  village  green,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  turkey  shoot,  the  handi- 
craft fair,  or  a  clambake.  On  these  oc- 
casions you  may  discover  that  the  puri- 
tan Establishment  actually  isn't  as  grim 
as  it  looks;  in  its  peculiar  way,  it  has 
a  talent  for  throwing  a  hell  of  a  party. 


Such  as  the  clambake  given  last  Au- 
gust 24  by  the  Guilford  Sportsmen's 
Association  in  its  tract  of  forest  off 
Hart  Road.  The  Association  is  a  sodal- 
ity dedicated  to  the  protection  of  wild- 
life and  woodland,  training  youngsters 
to  handle  guns  safely,  and  having  a  good 
time.  Additionally,  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  classic  New  England 
clambake,  which  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  lost  art  because  it  demands  so 
much  work.  For  the  sake  of  future  his- 
torians, therefore,  I  had  better  record 
the  only  hallowed  and  authentic  recipe. 
The  name,  incidentally,  is  misleading, 
because  clams  play  a  minor  role  and 
they  aren't  baked. 

First,  dig  a  trench  about  ten  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  three  deep.  Fill  it 
with  rocks  as  big  as  your  head,  making 
sure  that  you  pick  only  granite  or  some 
other  igneous  stone:  they  hold  heat  bet- 
ter than  slate  or  other  sedimentaries. 
Collect  a  cord  of  seasoned  hardwood, 
light  a  fire  in  the  trench  at  5:00  A.M., 
and  keep  it  roaring  for  five  hours. 
Meanwhile,  fetch  a  truckload  of  sea- 
weed, fresh-gathered  and  wet.  Shortly 
before  noon,  rake  the  embers  out  of  the 
pit.  Spread  eight  inches  of  seaweed  all 
over  the  glowing  rocks,  and  scatter  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  potatoes  on  top 
of  it.  Then  add  another  layer  of  sea- 
weed and  spread  on  it  as  many  roasting 
ears,  in  their  shucks,  as  you  are  likely 
to  need— say.  two  hundred.  Build  up 
successive  strata  of  weed  and  victuals: 
lobsters,  chunks  of  bluefish  and  striped 
bass  (wrapped  in  cheesecloth,  to  keep 
them  from  falling  apart),  halves  of 
chicken,  whole  onions,  and  crabs  if 
available.  The  top  layer  should  contain 
several  bushels  of  quahaug  clams.  By 
this  time  the  mound  ought  to  stand 
about  two  feet  above  ground  level.  Heap 
on  whatever  seaweed  you  have  left,  and 
cover  the  whole  thing  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  wet  tarpaulin.  Let  it  simmer 
until  3:00  P.M..  while  you  drink  a 
pitcher  or  so  of  beer:  you  will  need  it, 
since  you  will  be  thoroughly  dehy- 
d  rated. 

The  Association's  fete  champetre 
opened  at  about  noon,  when  members, 
their  wives,  children,  and  guests  began 
to  straggle  into  the  picnic  clearing.  Each 
wore  a  tag  (  $10  for  grow  nups.  $1.75  for 
children  )  entitling  him  to  eat  and  drink 
until  his  ribs  popped.  Everybody  helped 
himself  from  the  beer  kegs  lined  up  in 
the  back  of  a  pickup  truck,  or  from  the 
iced  tubs  of  soft  drinks,  and  then  stood 
around  the  steaming  pit  criticizing  the 
cooks.  At  3:00  p.m.  James  Manley  and 
his    assistant    Masters    of    the  Revels 


stripped  off  the  tarps  and  begai 
rake  out  food— the  clams  first,  s 
they  are  regarded  as  mere  appeti 
then  the  chicken  and  corn  and  lobs  [j 
It  all  emerged,  not  baked,  but  stea 
in  briny  essence  of  seaweed,  wit 
flavor  impossible  to  duplicate  in 
kitchen. 

For  the  first  hour  everybody  gn 
away  in  workmanlike  silence 
with  the  first  edge  off  our  appetite 
refilled  the  beer  pitchers,  leaned 
against  trees,  and  began  to  talk- 
politics:  or  Robert  J.  Pleasure,  the 
assistant  high-school  principal 
first  Negro  to  hold  that  job;  or 
w  oes  of  John  McClees,  who  was  g 
ing  under  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny 
Zoning  Board  had  just  turned  dowi 
application  to  build  a  marina  on  I 
West  River  property.  "Next  thing  j 
will  be  telling  me  what  color  I  can  n 
my  house."  I  From  time  to  time  we  m 
dered  back  to  the  trench  for  refilll 
for  a  change  roasted  a  hot  dog  an 
barbecue  pit  or  toyed  with  a  slici 
pecan  pie.  Children  got  lost  inn 
woods,  and  the  teen-age  couples  I 
went  looking  for  them  promptly! 
lost  too.  By  sundown  the  trench  jl 
nearly  empty,  and  there  wasn't  a  al 
face  in  sight. 

Succulent  as  it  is,  food  is  not  the  rl 
point  of  a  clambake.  It  also  is  an  dj 
sion  for  threshing  out  issues  of  coni 
nity  concern,  patching  up  old  ml 
derstandings.  naturalizing  newcomel 
the  village,  and  for  reaffirming-B 
sometimes  reexamining— the  coml 
value  system.  That  is  what  tribal  rift 
have  always  been  about,  since  Bac< 
presided  at  the  first  harvest  festiva 

This  time,  for  instance,  there 
good  deal  of  talk  about  Peter 
head,  who  had  just  been  sentence 
two  years  in  prison  for  refusing  i 
tion  into  the  Army.  Not  every 
agreed  with  Peter's  views  on  Vieti 
but  there  did  seem  to  be  a  conse 
that  he  was  right  in  standing  up  foi 
convictions  and  a  credit  to  his  far 
After  all,  defying  authority  for 
science'  sake  is  an  old  local  custo: 
long  ago  as  1661  W  illiam  Leetc.  at 
risk  of  his  head,  defied  the  officer 
Charles  II  by  hiding  two  of  the  Regi 
Judges.  Goffe  and  Whalley,  in  the 
lar  of  his  storehouse.  (They  had  sig 
the  death  wan  ant  of  Charles  I.  du 
Cromwell's  time,  and  after  the  Rest 
tion  the\  (led  to  Connecticut  to  es< 
his  son's  vengeance.  I  The  cellar  is 
there,  on  Mixer  Street  in  Guilford 
abiding  reminder  of  the  relevanci 
history  and  of  the  puritan  ethic. 
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Discus 


MUSIC  IN  THE  HOUND 

■  ■   

Moderns 


A  definition  of  contemporary  music  has 
to  include,  for  example,  Roger  Sessions 
and  John  Cage;  Benjamin  Lees,  Iannis 
Aerial. is,  Hans  Henze,  Luciano  Berio, 
Lukas  Foss,  Dmitri  Shostakovich— and 
folk  rock. 

Contemporary  music  is  all  things  to 
all  men.  To  the  reactionary  it  con- 
jures up  a  fearsome  complexity  of  un- 
related dissonant  sounds.  This  is  music? 
To  many  professional  musicians,  it  is 
all  brain  and  no  heart.  To  some  of  the 
younger  experimenters  it  is  an  investi- 
gation of  new  sounds.  To  a  lot  of  kids, 
it  is  folk  rock.  And  so  it  goes.  Never  in 
history  has  such  a  bewildering  variety 
of  unconventional  and  often  near-in- 
comprehensible music  been  produced— 
music  that  varies  from  pure  electronic 
states  of  being  to  the  pointillism  of  the 
post-serial  school,  to  the  random  music 
of  John  Cage  and  his  school,  to  the 
rooted-in-tradition  music  of  such  com- 
posers as  Britten  and  Shostakovich. 

And  there  is  an  academic  modern 
wing,  too.  Some  composers  create  rec- 
ognizable symphonic  structures  while 
still  working  in  a  tonal  language  stem- 
ming from  Schoenberg  and  Berg.  Roger 
Sessions  is  one.  He  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can academic,  a  teacher  who  has  trained 
an  enormous  number  of  composers  who 
went  on  to  fame,  and  a  composer  who 
has  moved  with  thev  times,  changing  his 
style  as  the  times  changed.  There  was  a 
period  when  he  was  writing  Stravinsky 
neoclassicism.  Then  he  was  (as  in  his 
Violin  Concerto)  somewhat  influenced 
by  Hindemith.  Then  he  composed  aton- 
ally.  d  la  Bartok.  Thru  came  (lie  Schoen- 
berg period.  Roger  Sessions  is  taken 
very  seriously  by  the  American  avant- 
garde,  who  see  in  him  a  sort  of  spiritual 
father. 

The  Symphony  No.  3  of  Sessions 
has  been  recorded  by  Igor  Buketoff  and 
tlx-  Royal  Philharmonic,  along  with  a 
representative  specimen  of  another 
"traditional"  modernist,  Benjamin  Lees 
(Victor  LSC  3095).  The  Lees  work  is 
the  Concerto  for  String  Quartet  and 
Orchestra.  Both  works,  the  Sessions  and 
the  Lees,  are  a  mixture  of  tonal  and 


atonal  writing.  In  the  Sessions,  one  can 
all  but  touch  the  ghosts  of  Lulu  and 
Wozzeck.  Professionals  are  attracted  to 
this  score  because  of  its  craft.  Sessions 
is  a  wonderful  technician.  But  several 
hearings  fail  to  reveal  much  outside  of 
pure  craft.  Personality  and  originality 
are  lacking,  just  as  they  are  in  the  pro- 
pulsive, large-scale  work  of  Lees.  Never- 
theless, these  are  two  dignified,  serious 
statements  by  a  pair  of  respected  Ameri- 
can composers. 

Younger  men  have  broken  completely 
away  from  the  kind  of  traditional 
organization  represented  by  Sessions. 
One  of  the  big  names  in  the  interna- 
tional avant-garde  is  that  of  Iannis 
Xenakis,  who  has  come  up  with  a  math- 
ematics-dominated kind  of  music  that 
he  has  termed  "stochastic."  The  theory 
is  mixed  up  with  Heisenberg,  Poisson, 
and  other  scientists,  and  is.  I  am  afraid, 
above  nn  head.  But  the  music  itself  can 
be  examined  on  Angel  36560,  a  disc  that 
contains  Atrees,  Morisma-Amor- 
isma,  ST/ 4.  and  Nomos  Alpha.  Here 
one  can  experience  the  famous  "clouds 
of  sound"  developed  by  Xenakis,  helped 
by  a  computer.  Varese's  music  is  carried 
one  step  further.  There  is  an  emphasis 
on  pure  sound,  on  silences,  on  total  dis- 
sonance and  shimmering  sonorities.  It 
is  fascinating  in  its  way,  but  not  very 
nourishing.  In  this  sea  of  sound,  loo.  it 
is  very  easy  to  drown.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  Xenakis  wants:  a  slow  sinking 
into  the  tonal  depths,  where  at  the  end 
all  faculties  are  suspended. 

Two  other  international  stars  are  the 
German  composer,  Hans  Henze,  and  the 
Italian-horn  Luciano  Berio,  now  resi- 
dent in  the  United  Slales  and  a  teacher 
at  the  Juilliard  School.  Berio's  Sin- 
fonia  has  been  recorded  by  the  Swingle 
Singers  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic conducted  by  the  composer  I  Co- 
lumbia MS  7268).  It  was  composed  in 
\()(>H  and  caused  something  of  a  furor 
at  its  Philharmonic  unveiling.  Berio, 
like  Xenakis,  has  left  traditional  music 
far  behind,  but  he  has  done  so  with 
unusual  flair  and  skill.  Next  to  his  Sin- 


fonia,  the  music  of  most  avant-gari  1 
sounds  like  kid  stuff. 

For  some  years  Berio  has  been 
perimenting  with  electronic  music,  j 
he  has  joined  electronic  sounds  wi 
live  orchestra,  and  the  result  is  a  1 1 
cinating  collage.  In  this  four-mover  s 
work  he  manipulates  the  voices  of  i 
Swingle  Singers  so  that  they  soum 
though  they  had  been  taped.  Sp>  , 
fragments    and     non-pitched  sp< 
sounds  play  a  part.  Voices  are  hear 
the  distance  and  up  close.  Someti  I 
the  text  is  audible,  sometimes  it  is 
jointed,  sometimes  it  is  a  vague  i 
mur,  sometimes  a  loud  whisper.  Thro  | 
this  cosmic  cocktail  party  the  orche  ) 
is  heard. 

It  was  the  third  movement  that  cal  i 
most  comment  at  the  premiere.  B  ; 
intended  it  as  an  homage  to  Mahler  i 
used  fragmented  sections  of  Mah 
Second  Symphony,  and  also  thred  I 
quotations  from  everything  in  the  nil 
cal  icebox— Bach  through  Stockhaujll 
This  kind  of  stuff  is  in  the  air.  Lll 
Loss  previously,  in  his  Baroque  VU 
tions,  had  subjected  Bach  and  pthem 
a  strange  metamorphosis  in  whichH 
music  came  out  almost-Bach.  H  I 
does  this  kind  of  thing  with  immjlj 
verve.  It  is  Mahler  seen  through  a  drill 
or  maybe  a  nightmare.  An  analogy!! 
be  made  with  Francis  Bacon's  stuff 
of  Velasquez.  The  past  is  seen  andjj 
terpreted  through  the  eyes  of  the  ml 
ent.  To  some,  this  was  desecration, H 
Berio  (Foss,  also)  was  spanked  foljl 
To  others,  it  was  clever  but  merely  all 
the  idea  being  that  a  composer  '« 
few  ideas  of  his  own  could  fall  hacl-jj 
ideas  of  the  past  and  make  a  smartHI 
lage.  To  a  few.  the  movement  was  de  1 
tating— a  commentary  on  music  m 
life,  a  Joycean  stream-of-consciousli 
that  vitalized  the  originals.  Listen  I  I 
and  make  up  your  own  mind.  M 
thing  safely  can  be  said:  there  area 
dull  moments  in  the  Sinfonia,  and  of II 
many  contemporary  works  can  thai 
sa  id. 

Compared  to  the  Sinfonia,  I  lei 
I  .M    oraloiio.  Tin*  Kaft  of  the  Fin 
ate  Mi'dima  (Deutsche  CrammopB 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND  

139428/9,  2  discs)  is  a  long,  earr  f 
plodding  and  rather  dull  exerc  I 
Henze's  work  is  based  on  fact  (and  f 
Gericault  painting),  to  which  heft 
added  some  social  commentary.  HenB 
politics  are  considerably  left  of  cer  I 
Indeed,  his  politics  are  more  revj 
tionary  than  his  music.  He  started  m 
Schoenberg  epigone  and  has  mc  I 
backward  in  time  toward  the  neocldfc 
cism  of  Stravinsky.  But  he  has  ml 
dropped  some  of  the  vocal  and  melt  n 
formulas  of  the  Second  Viennese  Sch  I 
The  Rajt  of  the  Frigate  Medusa  suit 
from  this  kind  of  hland  eclecticism.  ■ 
score  attempts  a  monumental  statem  |- 
but  the  language  is  too  full  of  clii  r 
and  platitudes.  In  this  recording,!  r 
baritone  is  Dietrich  Fischer-DiesB  f 
and  the  chorus  and  Symphony  Ore)  \ 
tra  of  Norddeutchen  Rundfunks 
directed  by  Henze  himself. 

Ls 
ooking  back  a  little:  in  the  19! 
one  of  the  most-discussed  of  I 
avant-gardists was  Dmitri  Shostako\  n 
that  fresh,  perky  new  voice  from 
Soviet.  Those  were  the  days  when  S|M 
takovich  was  eagerly  reaching  outlll 
everything,  and  he  w  rote  some 
music  until  the  ideological  bureaux  <H 
strangled  him.  A  disc  containing  i 
Second  Symphony   {Angel  40 
shows  what  he  was  like  in  those  d  s| 
This  symphony,  named  October  R 
lution,  was  composed  in  1927.  but  i 
dropped  from  the  repertory  as  an  s 
ample  of  decadent  bourgeois  formal « 
and  only  recently  has  been  restore 
favor.  At  that,  it  is  seldom  playe< 
Russia,  and  even  less  in  the  West. 

In  this  Second  Symphony,  Shost 
vich  was  really  trying  to  write  an  il 
logical  work,  and  its  suppression  is 
of  the  ironies  of  musical  history.  / 
of  the  score  is  posturing  poster  m  I 
Rut  through  it  comes  a  free  mui 
spirit,  a  kind  of  life  and  elan,  an 
perimentation  with  daring  I  but  r 
ral-sounding  I  dissonance,  that  he  n 
again  was  to  attempt.  Igor  RlasI 
conducts  the  Leningrad  Rhilharm  i 
here,  and  on  the  disc  is  also  Shost 
vich's  Cello  Concerto  of  1959,  pi; 
b)  Mikhail  Khomister.  with  the  Mo?  I 
Radio  Symphoin  under  Gennadi  lib 
destvensky  (the  best  conductor  in 
Soviet  I  tiionl.  The  Cello  Concert 
compositionally  a  surer  and  more 
fessional  piece  than  the  Second  it 
phony,  but  it  also  is  tame,  pallid,  < 
conventional  by  comparison.  Stalin  it 
his  boys  killed  more  than  political  ill 
sent. 
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Photograph  taken  through  optical  system  of  laser  being  used  in  thin-film  circuit  production. 
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m  FAILURE  OF  BLACK  SEPARATISM 

politics  of  race  may  foster  the  illusion  of  action  and  social  progress,  but  the  real 
being  of  America  s  Negroes  depends  on  a  revamping  of  the  economy  that 
bring  benefit  to  all. 


Je  are  living  in  an  age  of  revolution— or  so 
they  tell  us.  The  children  of  the  affluent 
s  pay  homage  to  their  parents7  values  hy  re- 
g  them:  this,  they  say,  is  a  youth  revolution, 
liscussion  and  display  of  sexuality  increases— 
3  disrobe  on  stage,  young  women  very  nearly 
1  the  street— and  so  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
1  revolution.  Tastes  in  music  and  clothing 
te,  and  each  new  fashion  too  is  revolutionary. 

every  new  social  phenomenon  now  being 
ed  a  "revolution,"  the  term  has  in  fact  become 
ng  more  than  a  slogan  which  serves  to  take 
linds  off  an  unpleasant  reality.  For  if  we  were 
areful,  we  might  easily  forget  that  there  is  a 
rvative  in  the  White  House,  that  our  country 
nally  polarized  as  never  before,  and  that  the 
s  of  liberalism  are  in  disarray.  Whatever  there 
revolution  today,  in  any  meaningful  sense  of 
srm,  is  coming  from  the  Right, 
t  we  are  also  told— and  with  far  greater  ur- 
i  and  frequency— that  there  is  a  black  revolu- 
If  by  revolution  we  mean  a  radical  escalation 
ack  aspirations  and  demands,  this  is  surelv 
ase.  There  is  a  new  assertion  of  pride  in  the 
o  race  and  its  cultural  heritage,  and  although 
iast  summer  was  marked  by  the  lack  of  any 
r  disruptions,  there  is  among  blacks  a  tendency 
pronounced  than  at  any  time  in  Negro  history 
gage  in  violence  and  the  rhetoric  of  violence, 
f  we  look  closely  at  the  situation  of  Negroes 
.  we  find  that  there  has  been  not  the  least 
utionary  reallocation  of  political  or  economic 
r.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  increase  in  the  num- 
f  black  elected  officials  throughout  the  United 
s  and  particularly  in  the  South,  but  this  has 
ly  been  the  result  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 


Act,  which  was  passed  before  the  "revolution" 
leached  its  height  and  the  renewal  of  which  the 
present  Administration  has  not  advocated  with  any 
noticeable  enthusiasm.  Some  reallocation  of  politi- 
cal power  has  indeed  taken  place  since  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1964,  but  generally  its  beneficiaries 
have  been  the  Republicans  and  the  anti-Negro 
forces.  Nor  does  this  particular  trend  show  much 
siiui  of  abating.  Nixon's  attempt  to  reverse  the  lib- 
eral direction  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  just  begun. 
Moreover,  in  the  1971)  Senate  elections,  25  of  the  3  1 
seats  to  be  contested  were  originally  won  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  great  liberal  surge  of  1961,  when 
the  political  picture  was  quite  different  from  that 
ol  today.  And  if  the  Democrats  only  break  even  in 
I ''70.  the  Republicans  will  control  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time  since  1954.  A  major  defeat  would 
leave  the  Democrats  weaker  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  since  the  conservative  days  of  the 
1920s. 

There  has  been,  it  is  true,  some  moderate  im- 
provement in  the  economic  condition  of  Negroes, 
but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be 
called  revolutionary.  According  to  Andrew  Brim- 
mer of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  median 
family  income  of  Negroes  between  1965  and  1967 
rose  from  54  per  cent  to  59  per  cent  of  that  for  while 
families.  Much  of  that  gain  reflected  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  Negro  unemployment.  But  between 
February  and  June  of  1969,  Negro  unemployment 
rose  again  by  1.3  per  cent  and  should  continue  to 
i  ise  as  Nixon  presses  his  crusade  against  inflation. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reports  that  in 
the  past  eight  years  the  federal  government  has 
spent  $10.3  billion  on  metropolitan  problems  while 
it  has  spent  $39.9  billion  on  agriculture,  not  to  men- 
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don,  of  course,  $507.2  billion  for  defense.  In  the 
area  of  housing,  for  instance,  New  York  City  needs 
at  the  present  time  as  many  new  subsidized  apart- 
ments—780,000— as  the  federal  housing  program 
has  constructed  nationally  in  its  entire  thirty-four 
years.  The  appropriations  for  model  cities,  rent  sup- 
plements, the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  other  programs  have  been  drastically 
reduced,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  being  transformed  into  a  research  agency. 
Nixon's  welfare  and  revenue-sharing  proposals,  in 
addition  to  being  economically  stringent,  so  that 
they  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  condition  of 
the  Northern  urban  poor,  are  politically  and  philo- 
sophically conservative. 

Any  appearance  that  we  are  in  the  grip  of  a  black 
revolution,  then,  is  deceptive.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  black  aspirations  are  outpacing  America's 
ability  to  respond  but  whether  they  have  outpaced 
her  willingness  to  do  so.  Lately  it  has  been  taken 
almost  as  axiomatic  that  with  every  increase  in 
Negro  demands,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  in- 
tensification of  white  resistance.  This  proposition 
implies  that  only  black  complacency  can  prevent 
racial  polarization,  that  any  political  action  by 
Negroes  must  of  necessity  produce  a  reaction.  But 
such  a  notion  ignores  entirely  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  political  action,  guided  by  what  kind  of 
political  strategy.  One  can  almost  assert  as  a  law 
of  American  politics  that  if  Negroes  engage  in 
violence  as  a  tactic  they  will  be  met  with  repression, 
that  if  they  follow  a  strategy  of  racial  separatism 
they  will  be  isolated,  and  that  if  they  engage  in  anti- 
democratic activity,  out  of  the  deluded  wish  to  skirt 
the  democratic  process,  they  will  provoke  a  reac- 
tion. To  the  misguided,  violence,  separatism,  and 
minority  ultimatums  may  seem  revolutionary,  but 
in  reality  they  issue  only  from  the  desperate  striv- 
ings of  the  impotent.  Certainly  such  tactics  are  not 
designed  to  enhance  the  achievement  of  progressive 
social  change.  Recent  American  political  history 
has  proved  this  point  time  and  again  with  brutal 
clarity. 

The  irony  of  the  revolutionary  rhetoric  uttered 
in  behalf  of  Negroes  is  that  it  has  helped  in  fact 
to  promote  conservatism.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  the  reverse  is  also  true:  the  failure  of  Amer- 
ica to  respond  to  the  demands  of  Negroes  has  fos- 
tered in  the  minds  of  the  latter  a  sense  of  futility 
and  has  thus  seemed  to  legitimize  a  strategy  of 
withdrawal  and  violence.  Other  things  have  been 
operating  as  well.  The  fifteen  years  since  Brown  vs. 
Topcka  have  been  for  Negroes  a  period  of  enor- 
mous dislocation.  The  modernization  of  farming  in 
the  Soutb  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
to  migrate  to  the  North  where  they  were  confronted 
by  a  second  technological  affliction,  automation. 
Without  jobs,  living  in  cities  equipped  to  serve 
neither  their  material  nor  spiritual  needs,  these 
modern-day  immigrants  responded  to  their  brutal 
new  world  with  despair  and  hostility.  The  civil- 
rights  movement  created  an  even  more  fundamental 
social  dislocation,  for  it  destroyed  not  simply  the 
legal  structure  of  segregation  but  also  the  psycho- 


logical assumptions  of  racism.  Young  Negroes  \ 
matured  during  this  period  witnessed  a  basic  c 
lenge  to  the  system  of  values  and  social  relati 
which  had  presumed  the  inferiority  of  the  Nej 
They  have  totally  rejected  this  system,  but  in  dci 
so  have  often  substituted  for  it  an  exaggerated 
distorted  perception  both  of  themselves  and  of 
society.  As  if  to  obliterate  the  trace  of  racial  sh; 
that  might  be  lurking  in  their  souls  they  have 
braced  racial  chauvinism.  And  as  if  in  reply  to  ] 
exclusions  ( and  often  in  response  to  present 
securities),  they  have  created  their  own  path 
of  exclusiveness. 

The  various  frustrations  and  upheavals  exp 
enced  recently  by  the  Negro  community  accouni 
large  part  for  the  present  political  orientatioi 
some  of  its  most  vocal  members:  seeing  their 
mediate  self-interest  more  in  the  terms  of  emotic 
release  than  in  those  of  economic  and  political 
vancement.  One  is  supposed  to  think  black,  d  i 
black,  eat  black,  and  buy  black  without  referenc 
the  question  of  what  such  a  program  actually  < 
tributes  to  advancing  the  cause  of  social  j usl ; 
Since  real  victories  are  thought  to  be  unattaina 
issues  become  important  in  so  far  as  they  can  ] 
vide  symbolic  victories.  Dramatic  confrontati 
are  staged  which  serve  as  outlets  for  radical  enf 
but  which  in  no  way  further  the  achievemen 
radical  social  goals.  So  that,  for  instance,  meml 
of  the  black  community  are  mobilized  to  puir 
the  "victory"  of  halting  construction  of  a  s 
office  building  in  Harlem,  even  though  it  is  Y 
to  see  what  actual  economic  or  social  benefit  wi! 
conferred  on  the  impoverished  residents  of 
community  by  their  success  in  doing  so. 

Such  actions  constitute  a  politics  of  escape  ro< 
in  hopelessness  and  further  reinforced  by  go 
ment  inaction.  Deracinated  liberals  may  ro 
ticize  this  politics,   nihilistic   New  Leftists 
imitate  it,  but  it  is  ordinary  Negroes  who  wil 
the  victims  of  its  powerlessness  to  work  any  gen 
change  in  their  condition. 


The  call  for  Black  Power  is  now  over  three  y 
old,  yet  to  this  day  no  one  knows  what  B 
Power  is  supposed  to  mean  and  therefore  hov 
proponents  are  to  unite  and  rally  behind  it.  If 
is  a  member  of  CORE,  Black  Power  posits  the  r 
for  a  separate  black  economy  based  upon  tr 
tional  forms  of  capitalist  relations.  For  SNCCj 
term  refers  to  a  politically  united  black  commur 
US  would  emphasize  the  unity  of  black  cult 
while  the  Black  Panthers  wish  to  impose  upon  b 
nationalism  the  philosophies  of  Marx,  Lenin,  St8 
and  Chairman  Mao.  Nor  do  these  exhaust  all 
possible  shades  and  gradations  of  meaning.  If  tl 
is  one  common  theme  uniting  the  various  dema 
for  Black  Power,  it  is  simply  that  blacks  musl 
guided  in  their  actions  by  a  consciousness  of  th 
selves  as  a  separate  race. 

Now,  philosophies  of  racial  solidarity  have  n« 
been  unduly  concerned  with  the  realities  that  o 
ate  outside  the  category  of  race.  The  adherent:  I 
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philosophies  are  generally  romantics,  steeped 
1  traditions  of  their  own  particular  clans  and 
'^upied  with  the  simple  biological  verities  of 
1  and  racial  survival.  Almost  invariably  their 
ng  cry  is  racial  self-determination,  and  they 

0  ignore  those  aspects  of  the  material  world 
point  up  divisions  within  the  racially  de- 
group. 

.  the  world  of  black  Americans  is  full  of  divi- 
Only  the  most  supine  of  optimists  would 

1  of  building  a  political  movement  without 
:nce  to  them.  Indeed,  nothing  better  illustrates 
xistence  of  such  divisions  within  the  black 
ninity  than  the  fact  that  the  separatists  them- 

represent  a  distinct  minority  among  Negroes, 
diable  poll  has  ever  identified  more  than  15 
«ent  of  Negroes  as  separatists;  usually  the 
ntage  is  a  good  deal  lower.  Nor,  as  I  have 
ly  indicated,  are  the  separatists  unified  among 
selves,  the  differences  among  them  at  times 

so  intense  as  to  lead  to  violent  conflict.  The 
n  of  the  undifferentiated  black  community  is 
itellectual  creation  of  both  whites— liberals  as 
as  racists  to  whom  all  Negroes  are  the  same— 
>f  certain  small  groups  of  blacks  who  illegiti- 
y  claim  to  speak  for  the  majority, 
e  fact  is  that  like  every  other  racial  or  ethnic 
)  in  America,  Negroes  are  divided  by  age, 

and  geography.  Young  Negroes  are  at  least 
stile  toward  their  elders  as  white  New  Leftists 
sward  their  liberal  parents.  They  are  in  addi- 
separated  by  vast  gaps  in  experience,  Northern 


from  Southern,  urban  from  rural.  And  even  more 
profound  are  the  disparities  in  wealth  among  them. 
In  contrast  to  the  white  community,  where  the 
spread  of  income  has  in  recent  years  remained  un- 
changed or  has  narrowed  slightly,  economic  differ- 
entials among  blacks  have  increased.  In  1965,  for 
example,  the  wealthiest  5  per  cent  of  white  and  non- 
white  families  each  received  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  in  their  respective  communities.  In 
1967,  however,  the  percentage  of  white  income  re- 
ceived by  the  top  5  per  cent  of  white  families  had 
dropped  to  14.9  per  cent  while  among  non-whites 
the  share  of  income  of  the  top  5  per  cent  of  the 
families  had  risen  to  17.5  per  cent.  This  trend  prob- 
ably reflects  the  new  opportunities  which  are  avail- 
able to  black  professionals  in  industry,  government, 
and  academia,  but  have  not  touched  the  condi- 
tion of  lower-class  and  lower-middle-class  Negroes. 

To  Negroes  for  whom  race  is  the  major  criterion, 
however,  divisions  by  wealth  and  status  are  irrele- 
vant. Consider,  for  instance,  the  proposals  for  black 
economic  advancement  put  forth  by  the  various 
groups  of  black  nationalists.  These  proposals  are 
all  remarkably  similar.  For  regardless  of  one's  par- 
ticular persuasion— whether  a  revolutionary  or  a 
cultural  nationalist  or  an  unabashed  black  capital- 
ist—once one  confines  one's  analysis  to  the  ghetto, 
no  proposal  can  extend  beyond  a  strategy  for  ghetto 
development  and  black  enterprise.  This  explains  in 
part  the  recent  popularity  of  black  capitalism  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  black  cooperatives:  once  both 
the  economic  strategy  and  goal  are  defined  in  terms 


"Any  appearance 
that  we  are  in  the 
grip  of  a  black 
revolution,  is 
deceptive." 
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of  black  self-determination,  there  is  simply  not 
much  else  available  in  the  way  of  ideas.  > 


There  are  other  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
black  capitalism,  reasons  having  to  do  with 
material  and  psychological  self-interest.  E.  Franklin 
Frazier  has  written  that  Negro  business  is  "a  social 
myth"  first  formulated  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  the  legal  structure  of  segre- 
gation was  established  and  Negro  hopes  for  equality 
destroyed.  History  has  often  shown  us  that  oppres- 
sion can  sometimes  lead  to  a  rationalization  of  the 
unjust  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  and 
following  on  this,  to  an  opportunistic  competition 
among  them  for  whatever  meager  advantages  are 
available.  This  is,  according  to  Frazier,  exactly 
what  happened  among  American  Negroes.  The 
myth  of  Negro  business  was  created  and  tied  to  a 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  separate  Negro  econ- 
omy. "Of  course,"  wrote  Frazier,  "behind  the  idea 
of  the  separate  Negro  economy  is  the  hope  of  the 
black  bourgeoisie  that  they  will  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  Negro  market."  He  added  that  they  also 
desire  "a  privileged  status  within  the  isolated 
Negro  community." 

Nor  are  certain  Negro  businessmen  the  only  ones 
who  stand  to  gain  from  a  black  economy  protected 
by  the  tariff  of  separatism.  There  are  also  those 
among  the  white  upper  class  for  whom  such  an 
arrangement  is  at  least  as  beneficial.  In  the  first 
place,  self-help  projects  for  the  ghetto,  of  which 
black  capitalism  is  but  one  variety,  are  inexpensive. 
They  involve  no  large-scale  redistribution  of  re- 
sources, no  "inflationary"  government  expendi- 
tures, and  above  all.  no  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  whites.  These  same  upper-class  whites  may  have 
been  major  exploiters  of  black  workers  in  the  past, 
they  may  have  been  responsible  for  policies  which 
helped  to  create  ghetto  poverty,  but  now.  under  the 
new  dispensations  of  black  separatism,  they  are 
being  asked  to  do  little  more  by  way  of  reparation 
than  provide  a  bit  of  seed  money  for  a  few  small 
ghetto  enterprises. 

\  Moreover,  a  separate  black  econom)  appears  to 
offer  hope  for  what  Roy  Innis  has  called  "a  new 
social  contract."'  According  to  Innis's  theory,  the 
black  community  is  essentially  a  colony  ruled  by 
outsiders:  there  can  be  no  peace  between  die  colons 
and  the  "mother  country"  until  the  former  is  ruled 
by  some  of  its  own.  When  the  colony  is  finally 
"liberated  in  this  way,  all  conflicts  can  be  resolved 
through  negotiation  between  the  black  ruling  class 
and  the  white  ruling  class.  Any  difficulties  within 
the  black  community,  thai  is.  would  become  tin; 
responsibility  of  the  black  elite.  But  since  self- 
determination  in  the  ghetto,  necessitating  as  it 
would  the  expansion  of  a  propertied  black  middle 
class,  offers  the  advantage  of  social  stability,  such 
difficulties  would  be  minimal.  How  could  many 
whiles  fail  to  grasp  the  obvious  benehl  to  them- 
selves in  a  program  that  promises  social  peace  w  ith- 
oul  the  social  inconvenience  of  integration  and 
especially  without  the  burden  of  a  huge  expenditure 


of  money  ?  Even  if  one  were  to  accept  the  colo 
analogy— and  it  is  in  many  ways  an  uninformed 
extremely  foolish  one— the  strategy  implied  by 
fatuous  and  unworkable.  Most  of  the  experim 
in  black  capitalism  thus  far  have  been  total  failuT 
As.  given  the  odds,  they  should  continue  to  be 
one  thing,  small  businesses  ow  ned  and  run  by  bl; 
will,  exactly  like  their  white  counterparts,  suffi 
high  rate  of  failure.  In  fact,  they  will  face  ( 
greater  problems  than  white  small  businesses 
cause  they  will  be  operating  in  predominantly  i 
income  areas  where  the  clientele  will  be  poor, 
crime  rale  and  taxes  high,  and  the  cost  of  1; 
labor,  and  insurance  expensive.  They  will  hav 
charge  higher  prices  than  the  large  chains,  a 
cumstance  against  which  "Buy  Black"  campa 
will  in  the  long  or  even  the  short  run  have  1 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create  large-scale  h 
industry  in  the  ghetto  is  unthinkable.  The  caj 
is  not  available,  and  even  if  it  were,  there  is 
vacant  land.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  the  f 
in  which  four-fifths  of  the  Negroes  and  Mexii 
Americans  live  contains  only  0.5  per  cent  of  all 
vacant  land  in  the  city,  and  the  problem  is  sinj 
elsewhere.  Overcrowding  is  severe  enough  in  | 
ghetto  without  building  up  any  industry  there 

Another  current  axiom  of  black  self-determ 
tion  is  the  necessity  for  community  control.  Q 
tions  of  ideology  aside,  black  community  contn 
as  futile  a  program  as  black  capitalism.  Assun 
that  there  were  a  cohesive,  clearly  identifiable  b 
community  (which,  judging  by  the  factionali-i 
neighborhoods  like  Harlem  and  Ocean  Hill-Broi|(! 
ville,  is  a  far  from  safe  assumption),  and  assun 
that  the  community  were  empowered  to  control 
ghetto,  it  would  still  find  itself  without  the  met 
needed  in  order  to  be  socially  creative.  The  gh 
would  still  be  faceil  with  the  same  poverty,  de^ 
orated  housing,  unemployment,  terrible  health  s 
ices,  and  inferior  schools— and  this  time  perh 
with  the  exacerbation  of  their  being  entailer 
local  struggles  for  power.  Furthermore,  the  coij 
would  ultimately  lie  illusory  and  would  do  no  n 
than  provide  psychological  comfort  to  those 
exercise  it.  f  or  in  a  complex  technological  soc 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  autonomous  commu 
within  a  large  metropolitan  area.  Neighborly 
particularly  poor  neighborhoods,  will  remain 
pendent  upon  outside  suppliers  for  manufactil 
goods,  transportation,  utilities,  and  other  servf 
I  here  is.  for  instance,  unemployment  in  the  gh 
while  the  vast   majority  of  new  jobs  are  b(' 
created  in  the  suburbs.  If  black  people  are  to  li 
access  to  those  jobs,  there  must  be  a  metropo] 
transportation  system  that  can  carry  them  to 
suburbs  cheaply    and   quickly.   Control  over 
ghetto  cannot  build  such  a  system  nor  can  it  ] 
vide  jobs  w  ithin  the  ghetto. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  community  con 
as  an  idea  is  provincial  and  as  a  program  is 
Iremely  conservative.  It  appears  radical  i<>  s< 
people  because  it  has  become  the  demand  aro 
which  the  frustrations  of  the  Negro  commui 
have  i  <  ialesi  ed.  In  terms  ol  its  capacity  I"  deal  * 
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:ial  and  economic  causes  of  black  unrest,  how- 
ls potential  is  strikingly  limited.  The  call  for 
jnity  control  in  fact  represents  an  adjust- 
o  inequality  rather  than  a  protest  against  it. 
mentally,  it  is  a  demand  for  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  personnel  who  administer 
jnity  institutions:  that  is,  for  schools,  insti- 
5  of  public  and  social  service,  and  political 
zations— as  all  of  these  are  presently  coji- 
d— to  be  put  into  the  keeping  of  a  new  class 
ck  officials.  Thus  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 

of  community  control  bespeaks  a  fervent 
hat  the  poverty-stricken  ghetto,  once  thought 

a  social  problem  crying  for  rectification, 
now  be  deemed  a  social  good  worthy  of  ac- 
ce.  Hosea  Williams  of  SCLC,  speaking  once 
ununity  control,  unwittingly  revealed  the  way 
ich  passionate  self-assertion  can  be  .1  mask 
;commodation :  "I'm  now  at  the  position 
r  T.  Washington  was  about  sixty  or  seventy 
ago."  Williams  said.  "I  say  to  my  brothers. 
:lown  your  buckets  where  you  are'— and  that 

there  in  the  slums  and  ghettos." 
re  is  indeed  profound  truth  in  the  observation 
•eople  who  seek  social  change  will,  in  the 
;e  of  real  substantive  victories,  often  seize 
stylistic  substitutes  as  an  outlet  for  their  frus- 
is. 


case  in  point  is  the  relation  of  Negroes  to  the 
trade-union  movement.  In  their  study  The 
Worker,  published  in  1930,  Sterling  D.  Spero 
^bram  L.  Harris  describe  the  resistance  to 
itism  among  economically  satisfied  workers 
I  the  heyday  of  Marcus  Garvey: 

spokesmen  of  the  Garvey  movement  went 
ong  the  faction-torn  workers  preaching  the 
■trine  of  race  consciousness.  Despite  the  fact 
Garveyism  won  a  folloiving  everyivhere  at 
;  time,  the  Negro  longshoremen  of  Philadel- 
■a  were  deaf  to  its  pleas,  for  their  labor  move- 
nt had  won  them  industrial  equality  such  as 
ored  workers  nowhere  else  in  the  industry 
oyed. 

i  inverse  relation  of  black  separatism  and  anti- 
ism  to  the  quality  of  employment  available  to 
>es  holds  true  today  also.  In  the  May  1969 

elections,  for  example,  black  candidates  won 
esidency  and  vice-presidency  of  a  number  of 
.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  election  vic- 

were  won  at  the  Chrysler  Eldon  Gear  and 
Local  961  and  at  Dodge  #3  in  Hamtramck 

the  separatist  Eldon  Revolutionary  Union 
•nent  (ELRUM)  and  Dodge  Revolutionary 
1  Movement  (DRUM)  have  been  active.  At 
locals  the  DRUM  and  ELRUM  candidates 
nandily  defeated  by  black  trade  unionists  who 
signed  on  a  program  of  militant  integration- 
nd  economic  justice. 

s  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  problems 
1  the  unions  which  have  given  impetus  to  the 


separatist  movements.  There  are,  but  in  the  past 
decade  unions  have  taken  significant  steps  toward 
eliminating  discrimination  against  Negroes.  As 
Peter  Henle,  the  chief  economist  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  observed: 


Action  has  been  taken  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
admission,  abolish  discrimination  in  hiring  prac- 
tices, and  negotiate  changes  in  seniority  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  blocking  Negro  advances 
to  higher-paying  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  unions 
have  given  strong  support  to  governmental 
efforts  in  this  same  direction. 


'.  .  .  community 
control  as  an 
idea  is  provincial 
and  as  a  program 
is  extremely 
conservative." 


Certainly  a  good  deal  is  left  to  be  done  in  this 
regard,  but  just  as  certainly  the  only  effective  pres- 
sure on  the  unions  is  that  which  can  be  brought  by 
blacks  pressing  for  a  greater  role  within  the  trade- 
union  movement.  Not  only  is  separatism  not  a  feas- 
ible program,  but  its  major  effect  will  be  to  injure 
black  workers  economically  by  undermining  the 
strength  of  their  union.  It  is  here  that  ignorance  of 
the  economic  dimension  of  racial  injustice  is  most 
dangerous,  for  a  Negro,  whether  he  be  labeled  a 
moderate  or  a  militant,  has  but  two  alternatives 
open  to  him.  If  he  defines  the  problem  as  primarily 
one  of  race,  he  will  inevitably  find  himself  the  ally 
of  the  white  capitalist  against  the  white  worker. 
But  if.  though  always  conscious  of  the  play  of 
racial  discrimination,  he  defines  the  problem  as  one 
of  poverty,  be  will  be  aligned  with  the  white  worker 
against  management.  If  he  chooses  the  former  al- 
ternative, he  will  become  no  more  than  a  pawn  in 
the  game  of  divide-and-conquer  played  by.  and  for 
the  benefit  of.  management— the  result  of  which  will 
hardly  be  self-determination  but  rather  the  depres- 
sion of  wages  for  all  workers.  This  path  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "moderate"  Booker  T.  Washington 
who  disliked  unions  because  they  were  "founded 
on  a  sort  of  enmity  to  the  man  by  whom  he  [the 
Negro]  is  employed"  and  by  the  "militant" 
Marcus  Garvey  who  wrote: 


It  seems  strange  and  a  paradox,  but  the  only 
convenient  friend  the  Negro  worker  or  laborer 
has  in  America  at  the  present  time  is  the  white 
capitalist.  The  capitalist  being  selfish — seeking 
only  the  largest  profit  out  of  labor — is  willing 
and  glad  to  use  Negro  labor  wherever  possible 
on  a  scale  reasonably  below  the  standard  union 
ivage  .  .  .  but  if  the  Negro  unionizes  himself  to 
the  level  of  the  white  worker,  the  choice  and 
preference  of  employment  is  given  to  the  white 
worker. 


And  it  is  being  followed  today  by  CORE,  which 
collaborated  with  the  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee in  setting  up  the  Black  Workers  Alliance. 

If  the  Negro  chooses  to  follow  the  path  of  inter- 
racial alliances  on  the  basis  of  class,  as  almost  two 
million  have  done  today,  he  can  achieve  a  certain 
degree  of  economic  dignity,  which  in  turn  offers  a 
genuine,  if  not  the  only,  opportunity  for  self-deter- 
mination. It  was  this  course  which  A.  Philip 
Randolph  chose  in  his  long  struggle  to  build  a 
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Bayard  RllStill  Negro-labor  alliance,  and  it  was  also  chosen  by  the 
black  sanitation  workers  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  the  black  hospital  workers  of  Charleston,  South 
Ca  rolina. 

Not  that  I  mean  here  to  exonerate  the  unions  of 
their  responsibility  for  discrimination.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  essential  to  deal  with  the  situation  of  the 
black  worker  in  terms  of  American  economic  reality. 
And  as  long  as  the  structure  of  this  reality  is  de- 
termined by  the  competing  institutions  of  capital 
and  labor  ( or  government  and  labor,  as  in  the 
growing  public  sector  of  the  economy),  Negroes 
must  place  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
idea  of  racial  self-determination  within  this  con- 
text is  a  delusion. 


There  are,  to  be  sure,  sources  beyond  that  of 
economic  discrimination  for  black  separatism 
within  the  unions.  DRUM.  ELRUM,  and  similar 
groups  are  composed  primarily  of  young  Negroes 
who,  like  whites  their  age,  are  not  as  loyal  to  the 
union  as  are  older  members,  and  who  are  also  af- 
fected by  the  new  militancy  which  is  now  pervasive 
among  black  youth  generally.  This  militancy  has  to- 
day found  its  most  potent  form  of  expression  on 
campus,  particularly  in  the  predominantly  white 
universities  outside  of  the  South.  The  confusion 
which  the  movement  for  programs  in  black  studies 
has  c  reated  on  campus  almost  defies  description. 
The  extremes  in  absurdity  were  reached  this  past 
academic  year  at  Cornell,  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
enraged  black  students  were  demanding  a  program 
in  black  studies  which  included  Course  300c,  Physi- 
cal Education:  "Theory  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
small  arms  and  hand  combat.  Discussion  sessions  in 
the  proper  use  of  force."  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  masochistic  and  pusillanimous  university 
president  placed  his  airplane  at  the  disposal  of  two 
black  students  so  that  they  could  go  to  New  ^  ork 
City  and  purchase,  with  $2,000  in  university  funds, 
some  bongo  drums  for  Malcolm  X  Day.  The  foolish- 
ness of  the  student^  was  surpassed  only  by  the  pub- 
lic-relations manipulativeness  of  the  president, 
v  The  real  tragedy  of  the  dispute  over  black  studies 
is  that  whatever  truly  creative  opportunities  such  a 
program  could  oiler  have  been  either  ignored  or 
destroyed.  There  is.  first,  the  opportunity  for  a 
vastl)  expanded  scholastic  inquiry  into  the  contri- 
bution of  Negroes  to  the  American  experience.  The 
histor)  of  the  black  man  In  \merica  has  been 
scandalously  distorted  in  the  past,  and  as  a  held  of 
study  it  has  been  relegated  to  a  second-class  status, 
isolated  from  the  main  themes  of  American  history 
and  omitted  in  the  historical  education  of  American 
youth. Yet  now  black  students  are  preparing  to  re- 
peat the  errors  of  their  while  predecessors.  They  are 
proposing  to  study  black  historv  in  isolation  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  history:  they  are  de- 
manding separate  black-studies  programs  thai  will 
not  be  open  to  whites,  who  could  benefit  at  least  as 

much  as  they  from  a  knowledge  of  Negro  history; 
and  thev  hope  to  permit  only  blacks  land  perhaps 
some  whites  who  toe  the  line  I  to  leach  in  these  pro- 


grams. Unwittingly  they  are  conceding  what  ri 
whites  all  along  have  professed  to  believe,  nan 
that  black  history  is  irrelevant  to  American  hist 

In  other  ways  black  students  have  displayed  II 
tempt  for  black  studies  as  an  academic  discip 
Many  of  them,  in  fact,  view  black  studies  as  nt 
academic  subject  at  all,  but  as  an  ideological 
political  one.  They  propose  to  use  black-studies 
grams  to  create  a  mythologized  history  and  a 
tern  of  assertive  ideas  that  will  facilitate  the  poli  1 
mobilization  of  the  black  community.  In  addi 
they  hope  to  educate  a  cadre  of  activists  w 
present  training  is  conceived  of  as  a  preparatioi 
organizational  work  in  the  ghetto.  The  Cornells 
dents  made  this  very  clear  when  they  defined 
purpose  of  black  -  studies  programs  as  enal 
"black  people  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  in' 
classroom  and  the  community  to  formulate 
ideologies  and  philosophies  which  will  contri»» 
to  the  development  of  the  black  nation." 

Thus  faculty  members  will  be  chosen  on  the  M 
of  race,  ideological  purity,  and  political  con 
ment— not  academic  competence.  Under  such 
ditions.  few  qualified  black  professors  will  wai 
teach  in  black-studies  programs,  not  simply  t 
cause  their  academic  freedom  will  be  curtailed 
their  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  revolutio 
"line"  of  the  moment,  but  because  their  professid 
status  will  be  threatened  by  their  association  ib 
programs  of  such  inferior  quality. 

Black  students  are  also  forsaking  the  opporti  : 
to  get  an  education.  They  appear  to  be  giving  'I- 
thought  to  the  problem  of  teaching  or  learJ, 
those  technical  skills  that  all  students  must  acc  I 
if  they  are  to  be  effective  in  their  careers.  We  1 
here  simply  another  example  of  the  pursuit  of 
bolic  victory  where  a  real  victory  seems  too  dif  i 
to  achieve.  It  is  easier  for  a  student  to  alter  hi  I 
havior  and  appearance  than  to  improve  the  qu 
of  his  mind.  If  engineering  requires  too  much 
centration,  then  why  not  a  course  in  soul  mil  « 
If  Plato  is  both  "irrelevant"  and  difficult,  the1 
dent  can  read  Malcolm  X  instead.  Class  will 
soothing,  comfortable  experience,  somewhat 
watching  television.  Moreover,  one's  image  wi  ■« 
militant  and.  therefore,  acceptable  by  current1 
lege  standards.  ^  et  one  will  have  learned  notl 
and  the  fragile  sense  of  security  developed  it1 
protective  environment  of  college  will  be  era- 
when  exposed  to  the  reality  of  competition  ir' 
world. 

Nelson  Taylor,  a  young  Negro  graduate  of  M  In 
house  College,  recenth  observed  that  main  I 
students  "feel  it  is  useless  to  try  to  compett 
order  to  avoid  ibis  competition.  lhe\  build  t) 
selves  a  little  cave  to  hide  in."  This  "little  cave, 
added,  is  black  studies.  Furthermore,  black  I 
dents  are  encouraged  in  this  escapism  bv  'r 
ridden   New   Leftists   and   facult)  members 
despise  themselves  and  their  advantaged  lives ■ 
enjoy  seeing  young  Negroes  reject  "while  mil 
(  lass  values'"  and  disrupt  the  university.  The) 
encouraged  bv  university  adminisi  i  aim  s  who 
fer  political  accommodation  to  an  effort  at  set 
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tion.  But  beyond  the  momentary  titillation 
itnay  experience  from  being  the  center  of  atten- 
|it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Negroes  can  in  the 
iiiefit  from  being  patronized  and  manipulated 
is  way.  Ultimately,  their  only  permanent  satis- 
n  can  come  from  the  certainty  that  they  have 
ted  the  technical  and  intellectual  skills  that 
nable  them  upon  graduation  to  perform  sig- 
nt  jobs  competently  and  with  confidence.  If 
i fail  to  acquire  these  skills,  their  frustration 
ersist  and  find  expression  in  ever-newer  forms 
isocial  and  self-destructive  behavior. 
Ife  conflict  over  black  studies,  as  over  other 
,,  raises  the  question  of  the  function  in  general 
I  by  black  protest  today.  Some  black  de- 
fe,  such  as  that  for  a  larger  university  enroll- 
of  minority  students,  are  entirely  legitimate; 
le  major  purpose  of  the  protest  through  which 
demands  are  pressed  would  seem  to  be  not  so 
to  pursue  an  end  as  to  establish  in  the  minds 
s  protesters,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  whites, 
sality  of  their  rebellion.  Protest,  therefore,  be- 
?  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a  means  toward  social 
;e.  In  this  sense,  the  black  rebellion  is  an  enor- 
lv  expressive  phenomenon  which  is  releasing 
;nt-up  resentments  of  generations  of  oppressed 
pes.  But  expressiveness  that  is  oblivious  to 
cal  reality  and  not  structured  by  instrumental 
is  mere  bombast. 

les  Forman's  Black  Manifesto,  for  instance, 
ovides  a  nearly  perfect  sample  of  this  kind  of 
iast  combined  with  positive  delusions  of  gran- 
"We  shall  liberate  all  the  people  in  the  U.  S.," 
ntroduction  to  the  Manifesto  declares,  "and 
ill  be  instrumental  in  the  liberation  of  colored 

e  the   world   around  We   are   the  most 

:ne  people  w  ithin  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  Racism  in  the 
is  so  pervasive  in  the  mentality  of  whites  that 
an  armed,  well-disciplined,  black-controlled 
nrntiit  can  insure  the  stamping  out  of  racism 
is  country.  .  .  .  We  say  think  in  terms  of  the 
control  of  the  U.  S." 

e  might  never  imagine  from  reading  the  Mani- 
that  Forman's  organization,  the  National 
Economic  Development  Conference,  is  polit- 
powerless,  or  that  the  institution  it  has  chosen 
ssault  is  not  the  government  or  the  corpora- 
but  the  church.  Indeed,  the  exaggeration  of 
age  in  the  Black  Manifesto  is  directly  propor- 
l  to  the  isolation  and  impotence  of  those  who 
;d  it.  And  their  actual  achievements  provide 
icurate  measure  of  their  strength.  Three  bil- 
dollars  in  reparations  was  demanded— and 
*M)  received.  More  important,  the  effect  of  this 
nd  upon  the  Protestant  churches  has  been  to 
pitate  among  them  a  conservative  reaction 
st  the  activities  of  the  liberal  national  denomi- 
ns  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  For- 
s  failure,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected:  the 
effect  of  an  attack  upon  so  organizationally 
>e  and  nonpolitical  an  institution  as  the  church 
)e  the  deflection  of  pressure  away  from  the 


society's  major  political  and  economic  institutions 
and,  consequently,  the  weakening  of  the  black 
movement  for  equality.* 

The  possibility  that  his  Manifesto  might  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  from  that  intended,  however, 
was  clearly  not  a  problem  to  Forman.  because  the 
demands  he  was  making  upon  white  people  were 
more  moral  than  political  or  economic.  His  con- 
cern was  to  purge  white  guilt  far  more  than  to  seek 
social  justice  for  Negroes.  It  was  in  part  for  this 
reason  that  he  chose  to  direct  his  attack  at  the 
church,  which,  as  the  institutional  embodiment  of 
our  society's  religious  pretensions,  is  vulnerable  to 
moral  condemnation. 

Yet  there  is  something  corrupting  in  the  whole- 
sale release  of  aggressive  moral  energy,  particularly 
when  it  is  in  response  to  the  demand  for  repara- 
tions for  blacks.  The  difficulty  is  not  only  that  as  a 
purely  racial  demand  its  effect  must  be  to  isolate 
blacks  from  the  white  poor  with  whom  thev  have 
common  economic  interests.  The  call  for  three  bil- 
lion  dollars  in  reparations  demeans  the  integrity  of 
blacks  and  exploits  the  self-demeaning  guilt  of 
whites.  It  is  insulting  to  Negroes  to  offer  them  repa- 
rations for  past  generations  of  suffering,  as  if  the 
balance  of  an  irreparable  past  could  be  set  straight 
with  a  handout.  In  a  recent  poll.  Newsweek  reported 
that  "  today's  proud  Negroes,  by  an  overwhelming 
84  to  10  per  cent,  reject  the  idea  of  preferential 
treatment  in  hiring  or  college  admissions  in  repa- 
ration for  past  injustices."  There  are  few  contro- 
versial issues  that  can  call  forth  greater  uniformity 
of  opinion  than  this  in  the  Negro  community. 

I  also  question  both  the  efficacy  and  the  social 
utility  of  an  attack  that  impels  the  attacked  to  ap- 
plaud and  debase  themselves.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  or  not  self-flagellation  can  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  sinner  1 1  tend  to  doubt  that  it 
can),  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  it  can  never  pro- 
duce anything  politically  creative.  It  will  not  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  unemployed  and  the  ill-housed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  well  happen  that  the 
guilty  party,  in  order  to  lighten  his  uncomfortable 
moral  burden,  will  finally  begin  to  rationalize  his 
sins  and  affirm  them  as  virtues.  And  by  such  a 
process,  today's  ally  can  become  tomorrow's 
enemy.  Lasting  political  alliances  are  not  built  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  moral  suasion. 

On  his  part,  the  breast-beating  white  makes  the 
same  error  as  the  Negro  who  swears  that  "black  is 
beautiful."'  Both  are  seeking  refuge  in  psychological 
solutions  to  social  questions.  And  both  are  reluc- 
tant to  confront  the  real  cause  of  racial  injustice, 
which  is  not  bad  attitudes  but  bad  social  conditions. 
The  Negro  creates  a  new  psychology  to  avoid  the 


'Protest  becomes 
an  end  in  itself 
and  not  a  means 
toward  social 
change." 


*Forman  is  not  the  only  militant  today  who  fancies  that 
his  essentially  reformist  program  is  revolutionary.  Eldridge 
Cleaver  has  written  that  capitalists  regard  the  Black  Panther 
Breakfast  for  Children  program  I  which  the  Panthers  claim 
feeds  10,000  children  I  "as  a  threat,  as  cutting  into  the  goods 
that  are  under  their  control."  He  also  noted  that  it  "lib- 
erates" black  children  from  going  to  school  hungry  each 
morning.  I  wonder  if  he  would  also  find  public-school  lunch 
programs  liberating. 
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reality  of  social  stagnation,  and  the  white— be  he 
ever  so  liberal— professes  his  guilt  precisely  so  as 
to  create  the  illusion  of  social  change,  all  the  while 
preserving  his  economic  advantages. 


The  response  of  guilt  and  pity  to  social  problems 
is  by  no  means  new.  It  is.  in  fact,  as  old  as 
man's  capacity  to  rationalize  or  his  reluctance  to 
make  real  sacrifices  for  his  fellow  man.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  an  exchange 
with  Boswell.  anahzed  the  phenomenon  of  senti- 
mentality : 

Bosicel!:  "I  have  often  blamed  myself.  Sir.  for 
not  feeling  for  others,  as  sensibly  as  many  say 

they  doP 

Johnson:  "Sir.  don't  be  duped  by  them  any- 
more. You  will  find  these  very  feeling  people 
are  not  very  ready  to  do  you  good.  They  pay 
you  by  feeling." 

Toda\.  pavments  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  take  the 
form  of  "Giving  a  Damn"  or  some  other  kind  of 
moral  philanthropy.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
some  of  those  who  so  passionately  "Give  a  Damn" 
are  likelv  to  argue  that  full  employment  is  infla- 
tionary. 

^  e  are  living  in  a  time  of  great  social  confusion— 
not  onlv  about  the  strategies  we  must  adopt  but 
about  the  very  goals  these  strategies  are  to  bring 
us  to.  Only  recently  whites  and  Negroes  of  good 
will  were  prettv  much  in  agreement  that  racial  and 
economic  justice  required  an  end  to  segregation 
and  the  expansion  of  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Now  it  is  a  mark  of  "advancement."  not  only 
among  "progressive"  whites  but  among  the  black 
militants  as  well,  to  believe  that  integration  is  passe. 
Unintentionally  i  or  as  the  Marxists  used  to  say.  ob- 
jectively >.  they  are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  tra- 
ditional segregationists  like  Senators  Eastland  and 
Thurmond.  Another  "advanced""  idea  is  the  notion 
that  government  has  gotten  too  big  and  that  what  is 
needed  to  make  the  society  more  humane  and  liv- 
eable is  an  enormous  new  move  toward  local  partici- 
pation and  decentralization.  One  cannot  question 
the  value  or  importance  of  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  but  just  as  misplaced  sym- 
pathy for  Negroes  is  being  put  to  use  by  segrega- 
tionists, the  liberal  preoccupation  with  localism  is 
serving  the  cause  of  conservatism.  Two  years  of 
liberal  encomium*  to  decentralization  have  intel- 
lectually legitimized  the  concept,  if  not  the  name, 
of  states"  rights  and  ha\e  set  the  stage  for  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  Nixon's  "New  Federalism. 

The  new  anti-integrationism  and  localism  mav 
have  been  motivated  by  sincere  moral  conviction, 
but  hardly  by  intelligent  political  thinking.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  what  is  needed  today  more 
than  ever  is  a  political  strategy  that  offers  the  real 
possibility  of  economically  uplifting  millions  of 
impoverished  individuals,  black  and  white.  Such  a 
strategy  must  of  necessity  give  low  priority  to  the 
various  forms  of  economic  and  psychological  ex- 


perimentation  that  I  have  discussed,  which  all 
deal  w  ith  issues  peripheral  to  the  central  pro 
and  at  worst  embody  a  frenetic  escapism.  1 
experiments  are  based  on  the  assumption  tha 
black  community  can  be  transformed  from  w 
when,  in  fact,  any  such  transformation  mus 
pend  on  structural  changes  in  the  entire  so« 
Negro  poverty,  for  example,  will  not  be  elimbl 
in  the  absence  of  a  total  war  on  poverty.  We  : 
therefore,  a  new  national  economic  policy.  We 
need  new  policies  in  housing,  education,  and  h' 
care  which  can  deal  w  ith  these  problems  as 
relate  to  Negroes  within  the  context  of  a  nat; 
solution.  A  successful  strategy,  therefore,  mus! 
upon  an  identification  of  those  central  institu 
which,  if  altered  sufficiently,  would  transforn 
social  and  economic  relations  in  our  society :  a 
must  provide  a  politically  viable  means  of  achh 
such  an  alteration. 

Surely  the  church  is  not  a  central  institi 
in  this  sense.  Nor  is-Roy  Innis's  notion  of  de 
with  the  bankins  establishment  a  useful  one. 
the  banks  will  find  no  extra  profit— quite  the 
trary— in  the  kind  of  fundamental  structural  el 
in  society  that  is  required.* 

Moreover,  the  recent  flurrv  of  excitement  ove 
role  of  private  industry  in  the  slums  seems  to 
subsided.  A  study  done  for  the  Lrban  CoalitioB 
called  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's 
to  have  hired  more  than  100.000  hard-core 
ploved  a  "phony  numbers  game."  Normal 
as  the  result  of  expansion  or  turnover  was  in 
cases  counted  as  recruitment.  Where  hare 
workers  have  been  hired  and  trained,  accordi 
the  studv.  "The  primary  motivation  ...  is  the  I 
for  new  sources  of  workers  in  a  tight  labor  ma 
If  and  when  the  need  for  workers  slackens, 
industry";  performance."  This  has  already 
curred.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  in  jd  | 
1969  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  once  pr. 
for  its  social  commitment,  was  forced  to  trim 
production  earlier  in  the  year  and  in  the  pn 
"quieth  closed  its  two  inner-city  hiring  centej 
Detroit  and  even  laid  off  some  of  the  former  1 1 
cores  it  had  only  recently  hired.""  There  have 
similar  retrenchments  by  other  large  compani 
the  result  of  a  slackening  in  economic  grci 
grumblings  from  stockholders,  and  the  realiz;! 
bv  corporate  executives  that  altruism  does  noti| 
for  high  profits.  Yet  even  if  private  industry 
fullv  committed  to  attack  the  problem  of  u: 
plovment.  it  is  not  in  an  ideal  position  to  dt 
Private  enterprise,  for  example,  accounted  for 
one  out  of  every  ten  new  jobs  created  in  the  < 
omy  betw  een  1950  and  1960.  Most  of  the  remai  I 
were  created  as  the  result  of  expansion  of  pr 
employment. 

While  the  church,  private  enterprise,  and 


'Innis's  demand  that  the  white  banks  deposit  $6  b 
in  black  banks  as  reparations  for  past  injustices  si 
meet  with  even  less  success  than  Forman's  ill-fated  < 
prise.  At  least  Forman  had  the  benefit  of  the  white  ch 
man's  guilt,  an  emotion  not  known  to  be  popular  a 
bankers. 


V-8  makes  the  Bloody  Merrier. 


How  to  make 
a  Bloody  Merrier: 

4  jiggers  V-8  Cocktail 
Vegetable  Juice  (one 
6  oz.  can) 

1  jigger  of  your  own  thing 

Squirt  of  lemon  juice 

Dash  Worcestershire  or 
Tabasco*  sauce 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Combine  ingredients.  Pour 
over  ice  cubes  in  glass. 


Vfl  is  a  trademark  of  Campbell  Soup  Company 


institutions  can,  if  properly  motivated,  play  an  im- 
portant role,  finally  it  is  the  trade-union  movement 
and  the  Democratic  party  which  offer  the  greatest 
leverage  to  the  black  struggle.  The  serious  objective 
of  Negroes  must  be  to  strengthen  and  liberalize 
these.  The  trade-union  movement  is  essential  to  the 
black  struggle  because  it  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  society  capable  of  organizing  the  working  poor, 
so  many  of  whom  are  Negroes.  It  is  only  through 
an  organized  movement  that  these  workers,  who  are 
now  condemned  to  the  margin  of  the  economy,  can 
achieve  a  measure  of  dignity  and  economic  security. 
I  must  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
prejudice  against  the  labor  movement  currently 
fashionable  among  so  many  liberals.  These  people, 
somehow  for  reasons  of  their  own,  seem  to  believe 
that  white  workers  are  affluent  members  of  the  Es- 
tablishment ( a  rather  questionable  belief,  to  put 
it  mildly,  especially  when  held  by  people  earn- 
ing over  $25,000  a  year)  and  are  now  trying  to 
keep  the  Negroes  down.  The  only  grain  of  truth 
here  is  that  there  is  competition  between  black  and 
white  workers  which  derives  from  a  scarcity  of  jobs 
and  resources.  But  rather  than  propose  an  expan- 
sion of  those  resources,  our  stylish  liberals  under- 
write that  competition  by  endorsing  the  myth  that 
the  unions  are  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Negro. 

In  fact  it  is  the  program  of  the  labor  movement 
that  represents  a  genuine  means  for  reducing 
racial  competition  and  hostility.  Not  out  of  a  great- 
er tenderness  of  feeling  for  black  suffering— but 
that  is  just  the  point.  Unions  organize  workers  on 
the  basis  of  common  economic  interests,  not  by 
virtue  of  racial  affinity.  Labor's  legislative  program 
for  full  employment,  housing,  urban  reconstruction, 
tax  reform,  improved  health  care,  and  expanded 
educational  opportunities  is  designed  specifically 
to  aid  both  whites  and  blacks  in  the  lower-  and 
lower-middle  classes  where  the  potential  for  racial 
polarization  is  most  severe.  And  only  a  program  of 
this  kind  can  deal  simultaneously  and  creatively 
with  the  interrelated  problems  of  black  rage  and 
white  fear.  It  does  not  placate  black  rage  at  the 
expense  of  whites,  thereby  increasing  white  fear 
and  political  reaction.  Nor  does  it  exploit  white 
fear  by  repressing  blacks.  Either  of  these  courses 
strengthens  the  demagogues  among  both  races  who 
prey  upon  frustration  and  racial  antagonism.  Both 
of  them  help  to  strengthen  conservative  forces— the 
forces  that  stand  to  benefit  from  the  fact  that  hos- 
tility between  black  and  white  workers  keeps  them 
from  uniting  effectively  around  issues  of  common 
economic  interest. 

President  Nixon  is  in  the  White  Mouse  toda) 
largely  because  of  this  hostility  :  and  the  strategy 
advocated  by  many  liberals  l<>  build  a  "new  coali- 
tion" of  the  a  fill  lent,  the  young,  and  the  dispossessed 
is  designed  to  keep  him  there.  The  difficulty  with 
this  proposed  new  coalition  is  not  only  that  its  con- 
stituents comprise  a  distinct  minority  of  the  popu- 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  lation,  but  that  its  affluent  and  youthful  members 
JANUARY  1070     —regardless  of  the  momentary  direction  of  their 


'.  .  .  it  is  the 
trade-union 
movement  and 
the  Democratic 
party  which  offer 
the  greatest 
leverage  to  the 
black  struggle." 


rhetoric— are  hardly  the  undisputed  friends  oi 
poor.  Recent  Harris  polls,  in  fact,  have  shown 
Nixon  is  most  popular  among  the  college  educ  i ; 
and  the  young.  Perhaps  they  were  attracted  b] 
style  or  the  minimal  concessions  he  has  mad< 
Vietnam,  but  certainly  their  approval  canno  ; 
based  upon  his  accomplishments  in  the  area 
civil  rights  and  economic  justice. 

If  the  Republican  ascendancy  is  to  be  b 
passing  phenomenon,  it  must  once  more  core  | 
be  clearly  understood  among  those  who  favor  si  I 
progress  that  the  Democratic  party  is  still  the 
mass-based  political  organization  in  the  cou  ■ 
with  the  potential  to  become  a  majority  movei 
for  social  change.  And  anything  calling  itsel  , 
the  name  of  political  activity  must  be  con<  e 
with  building    precisely  such  a  majority  m 
merit.  In  addition,  Negroes  must  abandon  once 
for  all  the  false  assumption  that  as  10  per  cei 
the  population  they  can  by  themselves  effect  I 
changes  in  the  structure  of  American  life.  1 
must,  in  other  w  ords,  accept  the  necessity  of  c 
tion  politics.  As  a  result  of  our  fascination 
novelty  and  with  the  "new"  revolutionary  fc 
that  have  emerged  in  recent  years,  it  seems  to  s 
the  height  of  conservatism  to  propose  a  stra  . 
that  was  effective  in  the  past.  Yet  the  political  . 
ity  is  that  without  a  coalition  of  Negroes  and  c 
minorities  with  the  trade-union  movement  and 
liberal  groups,  the  shift  of  power  to  the  Right 
persist  and  the  democratic  Left  in  America 
have  to  content  itself  with  a  well-nigh  perma 
minority  status. 

The  bitterness  of  many  young  Negroes  tc  | 
has  led  them  to  be  unsympathetic  to  a  prog 
based  on  the  principles  of  trade  unionism  and 
toral  politics.  Their  protest  represents  a  refus: 
accept  the  condition  of  inequality,  and  in  that  s<»; 
it  is  part  of  the  long,  and  I  think,  magnificent  t 
struggle  for  freedom.  But  with  no  comprehei 
strategy  to  replace  the  one  I  have  suggested,  j] 
protest,  though  militant  in  rhetoric  and  intent] 
may  be  reactionary  in  effect. 

The  strategy  I  have  outlined  must  stand  or  , 
by  its  capacity  to  achieve  political  and  econt 
results.    It  is  not  intended  to  provide  some,  : 
wave  of  intellectual  excitement.  It  is  not  intei^  I 
to  suggest  a  new  style  of  life  or  a  means  to  pers 
salvation  for  disaffected  members  of  the  mi 
class.  Nor  is  either  of  these  the  proper  rot  I 
politics.  My  strategy  is  not  meant  to  appeal  to  i 
fears  of  threatened  whites    though  it  would  ((J 
those  fears  and  increase  the  likelihood  that  si 
day  we  shall  have  a  truly  integrated  society.  ■ 
not  meant  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  terrible  I  * 
trations  of  Negroes,  though  it  would  reduce  tl  I 
frustrations  and  point  a  way  to  dignity  for  an  > 
pressed  people.  It  is  simpl\  a  vehicle  by  which' 
wealth  of  this  nation  can  be  redistributed  and  s  » 
of  its  more  grievous  social  problems  solved,  '  l 
in  itself  would  be  quite  enough  to  be  getting  lj 
with.  In  fact,  if  I  may  risk  a  slight  exaggeration  M 
normal  standards  of  human  society  I  think  it  w«  tj 
constitute  a  revolution. 


1  Alinsky/ a  conversation  with  Marion  K.  Sanders 
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ough,  uncompromising  agitator  trains  his  sights  on  suburban  America, 
fident — as  he  has  always  been 
nig  reasons. 


that  the  right  things  will  get  done  for  the 


1  nown  today  as  this  country's  foremost  organ- 
izer of  community-action  groups,  Chicago- 
Mi  Saul  Alinsky  was  trained  as  a  criminologist, 
'[y  in  his  career,  he  was  caught  up  in  the  radical 
ements  of  the  Thirties  and  joined  John  L.  Lewis 
le  tumultuous  birth-throes  of  the  CIO.  However, 
)ite  his  enduring  admiration  for  Lewis  (whose 
*raphy  he  wrote  in  1949 1 ,  he  was  convinced 
his  own  role  was  outside  of  the  labor  move- 
it.  His  first  proving  ground  was  the  grim  slum 
re  Chicago's  stockyard  workers  lived  in  the 
!-ridden  squalor  immortalized  earlier  in  Upton 
fair's  Jungle.  In  this  unlikely  setting,  Alinsky 
;ed  a  coalition  of  workers,  small  merchants. 
>n  leaders,  and  local  churches.  Using  sit-downs. 
icotts,  and  other  militant  tactics,  the  Back  of  the 
ds  Council  won  major  concessions  from  City 
1  and  at  the  same  time  mounted  a  self-help  pro- 
m  which  transformed  the  area  into  a  model 
king-class  community. 

dinsky's  unabashed  aggressiveness  affronted  the 
evolent  liberalism  which  then,  as  now,  dom- 
ed the  social-welfare  and  the  business  establish- 
lt.  However,  his  effectiveness  in  combating  both 
ive  fascist  and  Communist  influence  won  him  the 
port  of  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil  and  other  liberal 
holies  in  Chicago  and  millionaire  philanthropist 
rshall  Field.  The  latter  provided  a  modest  sub- 
i  for  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  which  en- 
id  Alinsky  and  a  small  staff  of  fellow  agitators  to 
ly  the  Back  of  the  Yards  strategy  elsewhere.  The 
ig  proved  rough.  During  numerous  stays  in  local 
s  Alinsky  wrote  his  book  Reveille  for  Radicals 
issued  in  a  new  edition  this  fall  by  Random 
use,  which  w  ill  also  publish  his  latest  book  Rules 
Revolution  I . 

tmong  his  odder  assignments  in  the  1950s  was 
organization  of  anti-Communist  labor  unions 
taly  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan  who 
sequently  became  Pope  Paul  VI. 
first  met  Alinsky  in  1964,  when  he  had  begun  to 
face  as  a  figure  of  national  importance  after 
irles  E.  Silberman,  in  his  book  Crisis  in  Black 
I  White,  had  characterized  the  Woodlawn  Organ- 
ion  known  as  TWO,  which  Alinsky  nurtured  in 
Chicago  black  slum,  as  "the  most  significant 
ial  experiment  going  on  among  Negroes  in 
•erica  today."  I  found  him  an  extraordinarily 
;aging  personality,  blessed  with  a  rare  combina- 


tion of  reckless  wit  and  philosophic  detachment. 
Our  meeting  resulted  in  two  articles  which  appeared 
in  Harper  s  Magazine  in  June- July  1965  under  the 
title  "The  Professional  Radical,"  a  sobriquet  he  and 
his  public  have  since  relished. 

At  that  time,  following  a  tragic  race  riot, 
churches  in  Rochester,  New  York,  had  asked  Alin- 
sky to  go  to  work  in  their  Negro  ghetto.  He  accepted, 
and  a  community  organization  calling  itself  FIGHT 
( Freedom,  Integration.  God.  Honor,  Today  )  moved 
into  combat  with  the  city's  industrial  giant,  East- 
man Kodak.  The  battle  was  memorable  for  many 
reasons  but  chiefly  because  it  was  Alinsky's  first 
opportunity  to  test  out  a  weapon  for  which  he  sees 
a  bright  future— the  use  of  stock  proxies  to  chal- 
lenge corporate  power. 

Following  Rochester,  Alinsky  and  his  staff  have 
responded  to  appeals  for  help  from  a  dozen  or  mo"re 
cities— Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Kansas  City  among 
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them— and  from  the  California  vineyards  where  two 
Alinsk\ -trained  organizers.  Cesar  Chavez  and 
Dolores  Huerta.  have  formed  a  grape  pickers' 
union  and  organized  a  nationwide  consumers'  grape 
boycott. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  chronic  intransigence. 
Alinsky  has  become  something  of  a  campus  folk 
hero.  Much  of  his  time  lately  has  been  spent  criss- 
crossing the  country  to  prod,  challenge,  and  often 
outrage  college  audiences.  More  surprisingly,  cor- 
porate executives  and  church  conventions,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  welcome  his  abrasive  presence. 

In  the  spring  of  lvoo  Alinsky  announced  that 
he  and  the  small  staff  of  the  Industrial  Areas  Foun- 
dation would  no  longer  roam  tlie  nation  stirring 
up  trouble  in  person.  Instead,  they  would  set  up 
an  Institute  where  organizers  from  communities 
across  the  country  would  be  trained  to  operate  on 
their  home  ground.  Some  would,  of  course,  be 
potential  leaders  of  the  poor  and  black.  But  a  prime 
goal  of  the  Institute  would  be  to  train  organizers 
of  the  middle  class.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Insti- 
tute was  swamped  with  applications. 

Alinsky's  homecoming  evoked  a  mixed  reaction 
from  Chicagoans:  for  his  announcement  also  in- 
cluded a  message  for  the  natives.  "Chicago  is  too 
quiet,*'  he  cheerfully  told  interviewers.  "It's  be- 
come a  desert  so  far  as  dissent  goes."  He  forecast, 
among  other  things,  that  Mayor  Daley's  martial 
preparations  for  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion would  produce  bloody  conflict  and  hand  the 
election  to  the  Republicans.  I  Such  statements  led 
local  right-wingers  to  burn  him  in  efligy  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Madison.  I 

Late  in  1969  he  launched  an  anti-pollution  move- 
ment, which  moved  into  high  gear  after  the  city  was 
suddenly  darkened  by  what  one  columnist  called  "a 
blanket  of  floating  filth."  When  Mayor  Daley  denied 
that  the  pollution  problem  was  serious.  Alinsky  re- 
joined. "What  in  the  hell  does  he  breathe  with— his 
ears?"  The  movement  w  ill  be  known  as  "  I  he  Cam- 
paign Against  Environmental  Violence." 

Recently  Alinsky  again  visited  Harper's  office 
to  talk  about  the  cataclysmic  events  of  the  past 
four  years  and  particularly  about  his  new  mission 
of  ^organizing  the  middle  class.  Now  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  Alinsky  still  delights  in  jolting  his  listeners 
with  unpredictable  ideas  and  unvarnished  language. 
The  narrative  that  follows  was  distilled  out  of  many 
hours  of  wide-ranging  conversation.         — M.K.S. 

¥  t  doesn't  seem  like  it's  been  four  years  since  the 
I  last  time  we  talked  at  length.  It's  all  gone  by  like  a 
shot.  That's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  put  it  when  you 
remember  Dallas.  Memphis.  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
places.  Well,  I  suppose  these  are  rough  times  and 
anyone  in  a  fight  who  is  really  doing  something 
becomes  a  target.  I've  had  my  sticky  scenes,  a 
couple  ieall\  up  tight,  hut  \  on  don'l  worn  about 
it  because  if  you  do  you've  got  no  business  being 
in  the  arena  to  begin  with,  and  after  all.  none  of  us 
are  going  to  come  out  of  life  alive  anyway.  I  gel 
these  threats  all  the  time — from  the  Klan.  the  Min- 


utemen,  the  Young  Republican  Clubs  of  Californi 
the  Birchers.  any  time  I  land  in  what  I  call  rr 
kooky  country. 

Maybe  with  luck  I  still  have  ten  good  produ 
tive  years  ahead  of  me.  So  I  keep  thinking— what 
the  best  use  I  can  make  of  them?  I've  come  to  si 
very  clearly  that  this  country  is  predominant  , 
middle-class  economically.  Almost  four-fifths  of  oi 
people  are  in  that  bracket,  so  that's  where  tl  » 
power  is.  Hell,  we  would  have  to  be  blind  not 
see  that  this  is  where  organization  has  to  go.  Th 
became  plenty  clear  when  we  were  fighting  Eastrm 
Kodak  and  went  into  the  proxy  deal.  We  had  to  ft  I 
to  the  churches  and  the  other  middle-class  grouj 
that  owned  stocks  and  had  proxies  they  could  tui 
over  to  us.  That's  where  we  found  the  strength 
carry  on  the  fight  for  the  organization  of  the  poor:ii 
Rochester.  We  saw   the  same  thing  when  Cesu 
Chavez  staged  the  grape  boycott— a  middle-cla  • 
consumer  boycott.  So  that's  the  job  we've  got  < 
take  on  and  train  organizers  to  do. 

One  thing  I've  learned  in  spades— though  I  didnjj 
want  to  accept  it  for  a  long  time— is  this:  orgai 
ization  doesn't  come  out  of  an  immaculate  concejM 
tion.  It  takes  a  highly  trained,  politically  sophi 
ticated,  creative  organizer  to  do  the  job.  And  it  can  i 
be  done  just  on  a  local  basis  because  the  problen 
today  are  regional  and  national  so  \ou  need  a  n.  i 
tional  power  organization.  But  to  build  it  vou'v 
got  to  have  pieces  to  put  together,  local  pieces.  Ai 
to  build  them  you've  got  to  have  trained  organizer  i 
That's  w  hy  I'm  doing  w  hat  I'm  doing  now— trainii  , 
the  organizers. 

Another  thing  that  matters  is  that  this  is  a  co 
porate  economv.  That's  where  the  pow  er— the  polil. 
cal  and  economic  power— is.  Now  where  are  yon 
going  to  find  the  strength  to  make  the  corporation 
use  that  power  for  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 
Suppose  you  could  get  all  the  blacks  in  the  countr 
all  the  Mexican-Americans,  all  the  poor  whites.  ; 
the  Puerto  Ricans  organized.  And  suppose  son  • 
genius  formed  them  into  a  coalition.  That  wou 
be  maybe  55  million  people  by  the  end  of  tl  i 
1970s.  But  the  population  w  ill  be  around  225  m;j ; 
lion  by  then.  So  the  poor  will  still  be  a  minori 
who  need  allies  and  they'll  have  to  find  supporte> 
among  the  three-quarters  of  our  people  who  a- 
middle-class. 

I'm  including  here  the  lower-lower  middle  clas, 
making  up  to  about  ST. 500— the  employed  poor,  tl 
"have  a  little,  w  ant  more"  group.  Then  you  have  tl 
lower  middle  class  at  around  nine.  ten.  or  eleve 
thousand  a  year.  Like  the  working  poor  they're  i 
hock  up  to  their  ears  with  time  payments.  So  at 
the  middle  middle  class,  making  SI 5.000  a  year  < 
so.  In  sonic  wa\s  the  middle-class  groups  are  moi 
alienated,  more  out  of  the  scene  even  than  U4\ 
poor.  There  aren't  am  special  funding  progran. 
for  them.  The)  don't  have  special  admissions  I 
universities.  Thev  don't  have  a  special  anythin 
except  getting  constantly  clobbered  by  taxes  an  j 
inflal  ion. 

These  people  are  just  thrashing  around  in  the 
own  frustrations.  'They  couldn't  be  effective  allii  ' 


anyone  because  they're  overcome,  completely 
used  by  their  own  problems.  So  they  fall  back 
wo  common  cliches.  One  is:  "I  don't  care  to 
wolved."  Or  maybe  someone  else  will  call  him- 
a  "concerned  citizen."  This  is  really  saying  the 
of  the  citizens  are  not  concerned,  so  they're  not 
ens  at  all.  When  masses  of  people  disengage 
his  way  it's  a  perfect  setup  for  the  extreme 
it,  for  the  dictators  whose  pitch  is,  "Just  follow 
Mid  all  will  be  well." 

ow  do  you  organize  these  frustrated  middle- 
;  people?  You  find  out  what  they  care  about, 
t  they  are  worried  about,  and  you  organize 
1  around  these  issues.  Now  inflation  is  not  an 
».  Crime  is  not  an  issue.  //  only  becomes  an  is- 
when  you  can  do  something  about  it.  That's 
t  the  organizer  is  for. 

dually  there  are  very  few  real  issues  and  every 
mizer  knows  this.  For  instance,  life  itself  is  what 
)le  want  most.  But  it's  not  an  issue  because 
e's  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  We  have  to 
pt  the  fact  that  we're  all  going  to  die.  I  suppose 
could  make  an  issue  out  of  death  in  some  spots 
ind  Los  Angeles,  but  we  re  not  talking  about 
mizing  nuts.  When  people  discover  that  through 
inization  they  have  the  power  to  do  something, 
t  was  just  a  big  sad  scene  breaks  down  into 
ific  issues. 

ake  the  war.  The  Vietnam  Moratorium  has 
n  millions  of  people  a  way  to  do  something 
jt  this.  Of  course,  there  are  middle-class  people 

are  not  against  war  so  you  don't  talk  about  it  to 
n.  The  issues  for  them  would  be  a  constellation 
ither  things— maybe  taxes,  gun  control,  pollu- 
,  schools,  zoning,  pornography, 
ook  at  a  community  like  Cicero,  Illinois.  An 
mizer  could  draw  a  crowd  there  in  a  hurry  if  he 
t  in  and  said.  "Let's  keep  the  blacks  out  of  our 
hborhood."  Well,  you  can't  do  that  because 

can't  compromise  on  the  basic  principles  of  a 

and  open  society  such  as  equality  and  jus- 
.  But  you  don't  start  out  right  off  the  bat  by 
ng,  "Racists  are  banned  from  this  organization, 
we're  going  to  fight  for  the  right  to  bring  blacks 
ere."  If  you  do  that,  they'll  all  walk  out  on  you 

you'll  have  nobody  to  communicate  with.  So 

avoid  the  race  issue.  You  leave  it  alone.  ^  ou 
w  that  once  you  have  them  organized  on  other 
es,  the  situation  will  change.  This  is  not  just 
iry.  I've  seen  this  operate  ever  since  the  early 
s  of  Back  of  the  Yards.  Sooner  or  later,  even  the 
income  whites  in  a  black-hating  community 

out  that  in  order  to  get  the  things  they  want— 
e  safe  in  the  streets  and  their  homes  for  instance 
ey've  got  to  make  a  deal,  they  need  support.  So 
'  begin  to  say,  "We're  not  talking  about  this  race 
iness,  just  man  to  man.  ^  ou  support  us  for  this. 

we'll  support  you  for  that."'  A  deal  is  based  on  a 
imon  need  for  each  other— you  care  for  the  other 
when  you  need  him.  Blacks  and  whites  are  going 
et  together  on  common  gut  desires  and  not  on 
t  is  called  conscience.  We've  seen  what  con- 
nce  has  produced  over  the  centuries,  or  specif- 
Iv  since  the  Civil  War. 


rl^he  whole  concept  of  organizing  people  on  an 
■■  altruistic  basis,  the  way  white  liberals  tried  to 
do  something  for  the  blacks,  is  a  lot  of  crap.  This 
just  isn't  the  way  life  is.  Invariably,  the  right  things 
get  done  for  the  wrong  reasons.  So  the  organizer 
looks  for  wrong  reasons  to  get  right  things  done. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we're  teaching  at 
the  Institute.  I'd  planned  originally  to  locate  it  in 
Berkeley.  But  we  didn't  get  the  support— the  finan- 
cial support— from  the  churches  out  there  that  we'd 
hoped  for.  So  we  were  more  or  less  stalled  when  I 
got  a  call  from  Gordon  Sherman,  the  president  of 
Midas  Muffler.  I'd  never  met  him.  All  I  knew  about 
him  was  that  he  was  a  big  corporation  executive  in 
town  whose  hobbies  include  playing  the  oboe,  rais- 
ing rare  birds  and  orchids,  mountain-trout  fishing, 
and  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  He  offered  us  about 
a  half-million  dollars,  no  strings  attached  except  it's 
got  to  be  in  Chicago.  He  wants  things  to  happen 
in  this  town  the  way  I  do.  He's  what  the  kids  call 
a  beautiful  person.  He  is  that.  He  practically  set 
up  the  whole  Chicago  Businessmen's  Committee 
Against  the  Vietnam  War  and  he's  helping  sup- 
port the  Ralph  Nader  operation,  the  war  against 
pollution,  the  Moratorium,  you  name  it.  Then,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  us  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  again  without  strings.  And  we  got  a 
grant  of  .$35,000  from  another  foundation  which 
doesn't  want  to  be  named.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
gave  us  $50,000.  Then  we  have  the  fees  from  ray 
lectures  which  are  quite  substantial  and  all  go  to 
I AF— Industrial  Areas  Foundation.  So  we  can  give 
scholarships  to  the  students  who  need  them— the 
course  runs  fifteen  months. 

We're  enrolling  a  very  mixed  bag  of  students. 
Right  now  we  have  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  a  social  worker,  and  a  for- 
mer steel  worker.  We  have  a  Mexican-American 
who  has  organized  in  California:  a  Puerto  Rican 
from  the  lower  West  Side  of  New  York;  an  Indian 
sent  by  American  Indians  United;  a  black  who  has 
been  organizing  from  Virginia  to  Pittsburgh,  both 
in  and  out  of  jail  and  in  the  Georgia  State  Peniten- 
tiary;  a  white  middle-class  Princeton  graduate  who 
majored  in  philosophy,  received  the  Root-Tilden 
law  scholarship,  and  worked  in  Mississippi;  a  white 
girl  from  Connecticut  who  has  been  organizing 
around  Hartford:  a  white  Jesuit  seminarian  from 
the  Boston  area,  and  so  it  goes.  They're  all  as  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  as  could  be  and  vet  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  want  change 
and  want  to  know  how  to  get  it. 

How  do  we  find  these  people?  Some  of  them  come 
to  us,  of  course.  Then  too,  we  operate  like  a  major- 
league  ball  club— we  scout  the  sandlots  looking  for 
the  troublemakers.  Maybe  we'd  find  you  agitating 
for  better  schools  in  your  community.  We'd  watch 
you  and  talk  to  you  to  find  out  whether  you  have 
an  open  mind,  whether  you're  a  free  person,  not 
one  imprisoned  by  a  doctrine.  We'd  also  want  to 
make  sure  you  have  a  very  good  sense  of  humor, 
that  you're  not  one  of  those  dour,  dedicated  people 
who  long  to  wear  a  hair  shirt. 

Then  one  thing  we'd  want  to  be  sure  of  is  that 


'A  deal  is  based 
on  a  common 
need  for  each 
other — you  care 
for  the  other 
guy  when  you 
need  him." 
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when  you  finish  training  you  have  a  scene  to  go 
hack  to.  We're  not  going  to  waste  our  time  train- 
ing someone  who's  going  to  wind  up  at  a  foun- 
dation as  a  consultant.  When  I  hear  the  word 
"consultant"  I  always  think  about  the  guy  who  had 
a  castrated  dog.  Every  time  a  bitch  in  heat  would 
pass  by,  this  dog  would  try  to  break  the  window  to 
get  out.  One  day  this  fellow  had  a  friend  over  who 
saw  this  performance.  The  friend  says,  "I  don't  get 
it.  Why  does  your  dog  act  this  way,  because  if  he 
did  get  out  he  couldn't  do  anything."  The  dog's 
owner  answered  with  great  indignation,  "You  don't 
understand.  My  dog  is  a  consultant." 

Suppose  one  of  our  men  is  trying  to  organize  a 
community  on  the  issue  of  water  pollution— that's 
got  a  lot  of  people  very  upset  in  the  suburbs  where 
you  turn  on  a  faucet  and  nothing  comes  out  but 
foam  from  detergents.  It's  a  good  issue  but  I  can't 
tell  you  what  tactics  he'd  use  because  in  organiza- 
tion you  are  always  improvising.  For  instance.  The 
Woodlawn  Organization— TWO— in  Chicago  got 
Mayor  Daley  to  deal  with  them  after  they  threat- 
ened to  tie  up  all  the  rest  rooms  at  O  Hare— keeping 
all  the  booths  occupied.  O'Hare  is  one  of  Daley's 
sacred  cows.  Another  time  TWO  people  piled  rats 
on  the  steps  of  City  Hall.  Daley  got  that  message 
too.  The  Northwest  Community  organizations  in 
Chicago  filled  an  old  truck  with  garbage  and 
dumped  it  on  an  alderman's  lawn.  They  got  better 
garbage  pickups  after  that. 

The  only  thing  the  poor  have  as  far  as  power  goes 
is  their  bodies.  When  TWO  has  a  bunch  of  housing 
complaints  they  don't  forward  them  to  the  building 
inspector.  They  drive  forty  or  fifty  of  their  members 
—the  blackest  ones  they  can  find— to  the  nice  suburb 
where  the  slumlord  lives  and  they  picket  his  home. 
Now  we  know  a  picket  line  isn't  going  to  convert  the 
slumlord.  But  we  also  know  what  happens  when 
his  white  neighbors  get  after  him  and  say.  "We 
don't  care  what  you  do  for.  a  living— all  we're  tell- 
ing you  is  to  get  those  niggers  out  of  here  or  you 
get  out."  That's  the  kind  of  jujitsu  operation  that 
forces  the  slumlord  to  surrender  and  gets  repairs 
made  in  the  slums. 

Let  me  give  you  another  kind  of  example.  1  was 
lecturing  at  a  college  which  is  run  by  a  very  con- 
servative, almost  fundamentalist  Protestant  denomi- 
nation. Afterward  some  of  the  students  came  to  my 
motel  to  talk  to  me.  Their  problem  was  that  they 
couldn't  have  any  fun  on  campus.  They  weren't 
permitted  to  dance  or  smoke  or  have  a  can  of  beer. 
I  had  been  talking  about  the  strategy  of  effecting 
change  in  a  society  and  they  wanted  to  know  what 
tactics  thcv  could  use  to  change  their  situation.  1 
reminded  them  that  a  tactic  is  doing  what  you  can 
with  what  you've  got.  "Now  what  have  you  got?"  1 
asked.  "What  do  they  permit  you  to  do?"  "Practi- 
cally nothing."  they  said,  "except  you  know  we 
can  chew  gum."  I  said,  "Pine.  Gum  becomes  the 
weapon.  You  get  two  or  three  hundred  students  to 
each  get  two  packs  of  gum.  which  is  quite  a  wad. 
Then  yon  have  them  drop  it  on  the  campus  walks. 
Ibis  will  cause  absolute  chaos.  Why.  wit!)  live  hun- 
dred wads  of  gum  I  could  paralyze  Chicago,  stop 


all  the  traffic  in  the  Loop."  They  looked  at  me  I 
though  I  was  some  kind  of  a  nut.  But  about  tv 
weeks  later  I  got  an  ecstatic  letter  saying, 
worked!  It  worked!  Now  we  can  do  just  about  an  < 
thing  so  long  as  we  don't  chew  gum." 

When  you  think  about  organizing  today,  ( 
pecially  the  middle  class,  you  don't  thii  1 
about  community  just  in  geographic  terms.  Peor 
are  drawn  together  by  common  interests,  not  i 
cause  they  live  near  each  other.  Take  the  questii  1 
of  taxes— how  do  you  make  a  real  issue  out  of  tha 
Well,  one  idea  I  have  is  that  there  should  be  : 
graduated  sales  tax  just  the  way  we  have  a  grad 
ated  income  tax.  Why  should  the  poor  and  t 
working  poor  and  the  lower-  and  middle-incor 
classes  pay  the  same  sales  taxes  for  the  essenthf  > 
of  life  as  the  upper  middle  class  and  the  rich?  Y 
suggesting  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  iss* 
special  ID  cards  for  people  with  incomes  less  th;  I 
$10,000.  When  they  buy  something  they  show  t 
ID  card  and  pay  no  sales  tax  at  all.  There's  ]  : 
means  test  here.  If  you're  too  proud  to  show  yo 
ID  card,  why  you  can  just  pay  the  tax.  People  in  t 
middle  middle  class  would  have  a  different  kind  1 
card  and  would  pay  double  tax.  The  upper  inidci 
class  and  the  rich  would  have  no  ID  cards  ai 
would  pay  triple  the  regular  sales  tax.  We  plan 
try  out  something  like  this  locally  in  the  sprir 
maybe  in  New  York  State. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  use  the  t 
issue.  For  instance,  clergy,  university,  and  fount 
tion  people  are  exempt  from  the  federal  tax  on  i  , 
travel.  Why  shouldn't  other  citizens  in  lower  i 
come  groups  be  exempt  too?  At  the  other  end,  w  L 
not  charge  a  much  higher  tax  to  people  traveling 
expense  accounts— this  would  be  one  way  for  II 
to  cut  into  the  expense- account  gravy  train. 

Another  tactic  which  we've  already  tried  out  I 
Proxies  for  People.  We  started  this  in  Rochesli 
with  Eastman  Kodak.  The  leading  churches  in  t  - 
city  who  held  Kodak  stock  turnqd  over  their  prox 
to  FIGHT— the  organization  we  helped  set  up 
the  ghetto  there.  This  turned  out  to  be  our  maj 
weapon  in  getting  Kodak  to  deal  with  FIGHT  a. 
to  set  up  a  training  and  job  program  for  blac 
The  Kodak  story  got  considerable  national  pr< 
publicity.  And  suddenly  we  were  deluged  with  ma 
bags  full  of  stock  proxies  in  different  compani* 
People  wrote  sav  ing,  "I've  got  some  money  to  i 
vest;  what  Mock  should  I  buy?  What  proxies  do  J 
want?"  This  response  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  how  t' 
middle  class  could  really  organize  to  accompli 
something  instead  of  just  signing  petitions  or  Ik 
ing  full -page  ads  in  the  New  York  Times.  Peoj 
suddenly  saw  that  you  can  do  something  with  pn 
ies  besides  throw  them  in  the  wastebasket  or  si] 
them  ami  mail  them  hack  to  the  company. 

We  plan  to  get  into  the  corporate  arena  by  s 
ting  up  a  separate  organization  called  Proxies  I 
People.  We  will  ask  all  the  liberals  in  America  | 
mail  us  slock  proxies.  Organized  stockholders  c  i 
actually  go  to  annual  meetings,  not  just  to  a  ij 


tions  about  profits  and  about  hiring  policies  or 
to  demand  to  know  what  the  company  is  doing 
it  pollution,  but  wielding  proxy  power  to  change 
,  orate  policy  and  practice. 
!>me  corporate  executives  are  getting  to  be 
y  sophisticated.  I  was  having  a  couple  of 
;hes  with  one  of  them  the  other  day  and  he 
/ed  me  the  blueprints  of  a  new  factory.  "Boy," 
•aid,  "we  have  a  really  "with  it'  architect.  On 
,  main  floor  he's  designed  a  sit-in  room  for 
onstrations.  It'll  have  a  coffee  urn  and  lots  of 
prs  that  aren't  too  comfortable."  Then  he 
;ed  to  me.  looking  quite  serious,  and  asked, 
13  you  really  going  ahead  with  this  Proxies  for 
1  jle  thing?"  1  assured  him  that  we  are. 
ve  also  thought  of  going  to  Ford  and  the  other 
(dations  and  saying,  "Look,  we're  not  asking 
1  penny.  But  we  notice  your  portfolio  contains 
sands  of  shares  in  companies  that  have  a  lot  to 
about  how  this  country  is  run.  You  claim  you're 
mitted  to  a  better  society.  So  give  us  your 
ties  and  we'll  take  care  of  the  rest."  The  labor- 
in  welfare  funds  are  loaded  with  stocks  and 
cies,  too.  Let's  put  them  on  the  spot, 
d  like  to  see  the  campus  activists  get  into  this 
instead  of  just  chasing  Dow  Chemical  recruit- 
off  campus.  Let  them  set  up  student-faculty 
mittees  and  demand  control  of  all  the  proxies 
le  university's  investment  portfolio.  That  would 
ly  be  a  way  to  raise  all  kinds  of  hell  and  get 
e  results. 

he  college  kids,  of  course,  are  mostly  the  upper 
middle  middle  class.  When  you  start  thinking 
ut  organizing  the  lower  middle  class,  you're 
ling  with  something  that's  different  in  many 
s,  so  the  tactics  will  be  different. 


he  average  policeman  is  typical  of  the  lower 

middle  class.  He's  married,  he  and  his  wife  go 
hurch,  he  has  a  small  house,  a  car.  and  a  library 

of  installment-payment  books.  His  job  and  a 
man  s  are  a  little  more  romantic  than  a  garbage 
ector's.  Still  he  knows  it's  the  kind  of  job  most 
pie  look  down  on.  He  has  some  opportunity  for 
ancement.  But  he  sees  that  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
nty  years  anyone  who  reall)  went  upstairs  in 
department  was  a  college  graduate  or  a  profes- 
lal  of  some  sort.  So  the  fact  that  he  never  went 

ollege  is  very  important  to  him.  He  hopes  his 
5  will  go. 

hen  his  whole  world  goes  smash.  The  kids  who 
rampaging  on  campus  don't  seem  to  know  the 
le  of  anything.  They  never  had  to  work.  They 
around  yelling  slogans  about  Che  Guevara— and 
doesn't  know  who  Che  was,  except  some  damn 
I— or  some  Chinaman  named  Mao.  He  thinks 
5e  kids  should  get  their  goddamn  asses  beaten, 
le  finds  he  isn't  respected  anymore.  In  the  old 
s  he  could  walk  any  place,  go  into  a  dark  alley, 
except  in  rare  instances  no  one  would  dare 
nilt  him.  If  you  were  a  cop-killer,  then  God 
3  you.  The  department  would  go  out  and  get 
.  In  Chicago,  if  a  cop  was  killed  the  mobs  would 


send  the  word  back,  "We  didn't  have  anything  to  do  "The  Only  thing 

with  it."  Or.  "We  already  took  care  of  the  guy  who    tu„  U„,7Q  „~ 

,  1  ?i      1 .11  i  i 11     j     "ie  poor  nave  as 

did  it.    Because  when  a  cop  s  been  killed  the  heat  s  ~ 

on.  Well,  the  policeman  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  *ar  aS  Power  goes 
protection  anymore.  And  he  has  no  status,  no  IS  their  bodies, 
rationale  for  being.  The  way  he  looks  at  it,  why 
are  his  hands  tied  when  nutty  kids  occupy  build- 
ings and  take  out  confidential  files?  From  his  point 
of  view  they're  defecating  on  his  most  precious  val- 
ues. It's  not  just  the  police  who  feel  this  way. 

One  day  when  I  was  lecturing  at  a  big  university, 
there  was  some  kind  of  uproar.  A  marine  recruiter 
was  driven  off  campus.  I  didn't  see  it  happen,  in 
fact  I  didn't  hear  about  it  till  dinner  that  evening. 
I  got  back  to  my  hotel  around  one  o'clock  and  went 
into  the  bar  for  a  nightcap.  The  place  was  empty 
except  for  the  bartender  and  a  Marine  master  ser- 
geant in  dress  uniform,  with  a  chestful  of  cam- 
paign ribbons  and  hash  marks  up  to  his  elbows. 
He  was  sitting  way  down  at  the  end  of  the  bar, 
putting  away  one  drink  after  another  and  crying 
audibly.  It  was  very  upsetting— a  middle-aged  man, 
very  masculine,  totally  demoralized  and  crying. 

I  asked  the  bartender," What's  up?"  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said,  "He's  been  that  way  for  the 
last  three  hours."  I  took  my  drink  and  sat  down 
next  to  the  sergeant  and  said,  "Come  on.  buddy, 
things  can't  be  that  tough."  Pretty  soon  he  started 
talking.  It  turned  out  he  was  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant who  had  been  driven  off  campus.  His  eves 
were  filled  with  complete  confusion— it  wasn't  just 
that  he  was  pretty  well  stoned.  He  kept  saying,  "I 
don't  get  it.  I  don't  know  what's  happening.  I  was 
at  Iwo  Jima.  I  was  at  Tarawa.  I've  seen  my  buddies 
alongside  me  getting  their  guts  blown  out:  they 
died  for  these  punks.  And  now  I  go  on  a  college 
campus  and  you'd  think  I  was  a  goddamn  Nazi, 
the  way  they  treat  me.  I  just  don't  understand 
what's  happening  to  the  world." 

This  is  how  the  policeman  feels.  So  what  does  he 
do  to  have  some  rationale  for  living?  Well,  the 
super-duper  patriots  in  the  community  who  are 
screaming  for  law  and  order  seem  to  be  about  the 
only  people  who  have  any  respect  for  him.  So  he 
gets  active  in  the  American  Legion,  in  the  John 
Birch  Society  maybe.  This  gives  him  some  status. 

\\  e  ve  been  contacted  by  a  small  group  of  police- 
men about  going  into  our  training  program,  men 
we  think  can  become  organizers  in  their  communi- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  get  some  real  status  for 
themselves. 

We've  been  talking  with  some  black  policemen 
also.  In  a  lot  of  ways  the  black  policeman  is  having 
the  same  trouble  as  the  black  intellectual.  On  the 
surface  the  black  intellectual  has  never  had  it  so 
good.  If  he  has  a  master's  degree  he'll  be  offered  a 
job  that  a  white  Ph.D.  couldn't  get.  But  at  the  same 
time  he's  trapped.  He's  joined  the  other  side,  moved 
away  from  his  own  people.  So  he  may  work  out  his 
guilt  by  militant  rhetoric,  by  becoming  what  I  call 
an  Uncle  Tough-Talk  or  the  black  in  the  gray  flan- 
nel dashiki. 

The  black  policeman  is  in  an  even  worse  spot. 
He's  assigned  to  the  ghetto,  where  he's  not  only  a 
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pig  but  a  black  pig.  The  hate  expressed  toward 
black  cops  in  many  ghettos  is  much  worse  than  the 
feeling  toward  white  cops.  One  black  officer  we  had 
in  training  said  to  me,  "We're  in  a  real  bind,  a  real 
box.  Which  comes  first,  our  job  or  our  people? 
Well,  we  have  to  be  with  our  people.  We  couldn't 
stand  it  otherwise  and  after  a  while  our  lives 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  nickel  in  the  neighborhood." 
In  other  words,  if  they  don't  express  some  hostility 
to  whites  their  own  people  will  denounce  them. 

The  answer  isn't  just  to  organize  black  police 
unions  which  would  give  them  better  opportunities 
for  promotion.  Our  idea  is  to  train  them  to  become 
leaders  among  their  own  people,  to  help  them  de- 
velop mass  power  organizations  that  will  fight  for 
better  housing,  schools,  and  so  forth.  Our  program 
with  this  group  has  been  suspended  at  this  point. 
Maybe  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  start. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  face  on  the  whole 
race  issue  is  a  complete  collapse  of  communica- 
tions. This  goes  both  ways  and  all  kinds  of  walls 
are  up  now  which  in  some  ways  are  as  bad  as  the 
old  segregationist  walls.  This  is  very  important 
because  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  ideas 
come  up  on  the  white  side  or  on  the  black  side;  so 
long  as  we  can't  communicate  with  each  other  ex- 
cept in  what  I  would  call  a  crippled  communication, 
then  we're  in  for  real  trouble.  You  get  a  combi- 
nation of  screwed-up  white  and  black  neurotics 
whose  vocabulary  is  all  crapped  with  masochism 
and  sadism,  and  it's  a  goddamn  mess. 

Right  now  you  have  the  blacks  saying,  "Whitey, 
get  lost,  stay  away  from  us,  do  your  own  thing  with 
your  own  people."  So  I  accept  the  fact  that  today, 
in  spite  of  my  record,  my  white  skin  disqualifies 
me  from  the  kind  of  direct  organizing  work  I've 
done  in  Chicago  and  Rochester  and  other  ghettos. 

In  this  climate,  I'm  convinced  that  all  whites 
should  get  out  of  the  black  ghettos.  It's  a  stage  we 
have  to  go  through.  I'd  like  to  see  legislation  en- 
acted making  it  mandatory  for  all  white  business- 
men and  slum  landlords  in  the  ghettos  to  sell  their 
stuff  to  blacks  within  an  eighteen-month  period. 
If  they  haven't  done  it  by  that  time,  then  let  the 
government  come  in— just  like  Urban  Renewal- 
appraise  their  properties  and  businesses,  condemn 
them,  and  then  turn  around  and  help  blacks  buy 
them  with  special  funding  or  low-interest-rate 
loans.  This  is  what  they  say  they  want.  And  until 
the  blacks  have  the  experience  of  being  exploited 
by  their  own  people  as  they  were  by  the  whites, 
this  will  be  a  constant  thorn,  a  constant  source  of 
anti-Semitism  because  so  many  of  the  businessmen 
are  Jews  who  stayed  on  after  they  moved  their 
homes  out  of  the  ghetto. 

I'm  not  saying  this  is  any  real  answer  for  the 
blacks.  You  set  up  a  black-owned  gas  station  and 
what  have  you  got'.''  f  our  jobs.  Or  a  black-owned 
liquor  store  or  grocery  store.  This  will  accomplish 
nothing  except  maybe  psychologically.  A  small 
businessman  can't  compete  in  terms  of  prices  and 
service.  If  the  blacks  are  to  gel  a  piece  of  the  eco- 
nomic pic  they've  got  to  become  part  of  the  cor- 
porate economy.  This  was  one  of  the  unexpected 


things  that  came  out  of  the  battle  with  Eastm 
Kodak  in  Rochester.  The  big  gain  was  that  Xer 
got  into  the  picture.  They've  helped  set  up  a  blac 
owned  company  which  is  a  subcontractor,  makii 
a  product  for  Xerox.  That's  going  to  work  out 
terms  of  a  lot  of  jobs.  That's  getting  into  the  corr 
rate  economy,  which  is  where  jobs  and  money  a 

Sure,  the  blacks'  demand  for  separatism  is  wror 
It's  one  of  the  irrationalities  you  have  to  accej 
part  of  life,  part  of  growing  up.  After  all,  we' 
made  black  the  color  of  everything  ugly  and  shan 
ful.  Nobody  is  ever  pinkmailed,  he's  blackmaile 
Nobody  is  ever  kicked  out  of  a  club  on  a  blue  li 
it's  a  blacklist.  We  use  black  for  mourning,  till 
funerals;  we've  made  it  the  color  of  tragedy,  r ; 
evil.  We  talk  about  black  days  of  infamy.  So  i  l 
natural  for  them  to  react  by  saying  black  is  beau 
ful.  In  the  end  they'll  see  that  black  is  beautik It 
and  ugly.  White  is  beautiful  and  ugly.  Every  col; 
is  beautiful  and  ugly. 

Though  a  lot  of  people  don't  understand  th 
the  Black  Panthers  are  not  all-out  separatists.  Th>  j 
have  some  awareness  that  you  must  work  wi 
others.  So  they  have  more  potential  than  most  : 
the  militants.  But  they  need  new  tactics.  I'd  like, 
see  them  mount  a  big  offensive  to  get  the  dr 
racket— the  pushers— out  of  the  ghettos.  Suppc 
the  Panthers  were  to  say,  "One  way  the  blacks  a1 1 
kept  down  is  by  getting  them  hooked.  We  are  £  : 
ing  to  get  those  pushers  out  if  they  have  to  j 
carried  out."  Now  what  would  happen?  For  o( 
thing  the  Panthers  would  have  a  plausible  explar 
tion  of  why  the  police  keep  hounding  them,  k  I: 
cause  obviously  the  drug  traffic  can't  keep  goi  t 
without  big  payoffs  to  the  police.  And  the  Pantht  I 
would  begin  to  communicate  with  a  lot  of  midd 
class  families— white  and  black— who  are  worri 
stiff  about  their  own  kids  and  drugs.  I  think  tl 
is  the  ideal  assignment  for  the  Panthers.  Wl 
other   organization   is   really   fighting   the  dr 
racket?  Who  else  is  going  to  have  the  courage 
the  lack  of  prudence  to  take  on  the  Mafia  excea  II 
a  bunch  of  eighteen-year-old  Panthers  who  f 
ready  to  die  for  a  cause?  If  they  did  this  I  this 
you'd  see  a  big  switchover  in  attitudes  towa 
them.  The  police  would  have  to  back  off  and  the 
would  be  a  constructive  force  going  in  terms 
the  whole  black-white  relationship. 

You  can't  force  people  to  love  each  other,  so. 
this  point  we  can't  talk  about  integrated  co 
munities.  I  still  stand  by  the  testimony  I  gave  ti 
fore  the  U.S.  Civil  Bights  Commission  five  yea 
ago.  Then  I  defined  a  racially  integrated  comrnuni 
as  a  chronological  term  timed  from  the  entran 
of  the  first  black  family  to  the  exit  of  the  last  wb 
family.  While  the  blacks  are  moving  in  and  t  j 
whites  are  moving  out  it's  integrated.  The  only  w 
you  can  have  integration  is  for  the  whole  city 
open  up,  almost  simultaneously.  Otherwise,  wh 
jusl  one  community  opens  up,  whether  by  bla 
initiative  or  blockbusting,  the  pressure  is  so  grt 
that  the  community  just  turns  over. 


■s  ironic  that  the  blacks  themselves  are  pushing 
;  for  apartheid.  This  makes  the  racist  whites 
t  comfortable.  When  I  was  in  the  deep  South  a 

months  ago  I  ran  into  a  KKK  guy  I'd  met 
;  before.  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Alin- 
>  I  want  you  to  know  you're  wrong  about  we 

herners.  You've  always  called  us  racists  and 

ts.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  first  of  all  I'm 
3  merican  and  I  believe  everybody  has  the  right 
;ve  the  way  he  wants  to.  And  if  those  blacks 
]  to  live  separate  and  eat  separate,  I'll  fight  to 
'death  for  their  right  to  do  it."  I  remember 
ing  at  him  and  thinking  to  myself,  "Why,  you 

)f-a-bitch.  Your  organization  ought  to  send  a 

contribution  to  these  black  separatists.  Boy, 
they  taken  you  and  your  kind  off  the  hook, 
i  re  all  this  separatist  stuff  you  guys  were  always 
irming  trying  to  figure  out  answers  because  you 
i   trapped  with  our  American  political  tradi- 

;  of  equality  and  all  of  your  church  stuff  about 
!  and  dignity.  Now  these  separatists  have  given 
!  you  on  a  silver  platter.  You  don't  even  have 
|hang-ups.  You  just  stand  there  and  look  at  me 

hand  me  all  of  this  patriotic  shit.  Christ,  life 

really  get  screwed  up." 

i 

here's  been  a  complete  loss  of  communication 
between  blacks  and  whites.  If  a  white  guy  says 
3thing  really  far  out,  your  reaction  is,  "You 
it  to  go  to  Bellevue  and  get  a  spinal  test."  But 
's  a  black  man,  you  listen  politely  and  say, 
at's  a  very  interesting  approach."  You're  so 
ed  of  being  tarred  with  the  label  of  racist  or 
tt.  Actually,  what  you're  doing  is  even  worse, 
're  treating  him  like  a  problem  child.  It  s  pater- 
5m,  condescension. 

fter  one  of  my  campus  lectures,  a  really  mili- 
black  got  up.  just  oozing  hostility.  "Mr.  Alin- 
"  he  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  But 
I  want  to  know,  will  you  be  speaking  for  all 
rest  of  the  honkies?"  "Okay,"  I  said,  "I'll 
ver  your  question.  But  first  I  want  to  know,  are 
speaking  for  all  the  rest  of  the  niggers?"  Then 
ilked  to  the  end  of  the  platform  and  looked  at  all 
blacks  who  were  sitting  together.  "Look,  get 
straight,"  I  said,  "all  of  you  blacks.  One:  I  am 
r  equal.  Two:  I  am  not  one  of  those  guilt-ridden, 
wed-up.  neurotic  liberals  you  characters  have 
1  dealing  with.  Like  the  ones  in  the  San  Fran- 

0  Bay  area  who  went  around  wearing  big  but- 

1  saying  HONKIES  FOR  HUEY  during  the  Huey 
fton  trial.  If  I  were  in  a  jam  I  wouldn't  expect 

to  wear  big  buttons  saying  NIGGERS  FOR  SAUL. 
1  you  know  damn  well  you  wouldn't  do  it.  So 
't  give  me  any  of  that  crap." 
here  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  the  fellow 
i  had  asked  the  question  said,  "Well  what  I 
mt  was— is  your  answer  going  to  be  typical  of 

white  position?"  I  answered,  "Is  your  ques- 
i  going  to  be  typical  of  the  black  position  / 
v  let's  talk."  We  had  quite  a  good  discussion 

the  white  students  all  of  a  sudden  began  sitting 
ike  people. 


SUMMER 
by  John  Ashbery 

There  is  that  sound  like  the  wind 
Forgetting  in  the  branches  that  means  something 
Nobody  can  translate.  And  there  is  the  sobering  "later  on," 
When  you  consider  what  a  thing  meant,  and  put  it  down. 

For  the  time  being  the  shadow  is  ample 
And  hardly  seen,  divided  among  the  twigs  of  a  tree, 
The  trees  of  a  forest,  just  as  life  is  divided  up 
Betw  een  you  and  me,  and  among  all  the  others  out  there. 

And  the  thinning-out  phase  follows 
The  period  of  reflection.  And  suddenly,  to  be  dying 
Is  not  a  little  or  mean  or  cheap  thing. 
Only  wearying,  the  heat  unbearable. 

And  also  the  little  mindless  constructions  put  upon 
Our  fantasies  of  what  we  did  :  summer,  the  ball  of  pine  needles 
The  loose  fates  serving  our  acts,  with  token  smiles. 
Carrying  out  their  instructions  too  accurately— 

Too  late  to  cancel  them  now— and  winter,  the  twitter 
Of  cold  stars  at  the  pane,  that  describes  w  ith  broad  gestures 
This  state  of  being  that  is  not  so  big  after  all. 
Summer  involves  going  down  as  a  steep  flight  of  steps 

To  a  narrow  ledge  over  the  water.  Is  this  it.  then. 

This  iron  comfort,  these  reasonable  taboos,  -j- 

Or  did  you  mean  it  when  you  stopped?  And  the  face  g. 

Resembles  yours,  the  one  reflected  in  the  water.  0 


Sometimes  I  think  my  mission  at  a  lot  of  these 
universities  is  to  liberate  the  whites.  Often  they 
tell  me  they  will  be  talking  with  a  black  friend  and 
he  will  suddenly  freeze  up  and  get  a  completely  im- 
passive look  on  his  face,  because  three  other  black 
students  come  strolling  by  and  are  watching  him. 
So  he  has  to  revert  to  his  hostile  role.  This  can't  go 
on.  It's  too  damn  stupid. 


There  are  certain  things  that  are  the  same  when 
you  are  organizing  whether  it  be  the  poor,  the 
Eskimos,  the  blacks,  the  Mexican-Americans,  or 
the  American  middle  class.  But  there  are  differ- 
ences too.  One  of  the  big  problems  with  organizing 
the  middle  class  here  is  that  they've  got  real  hang- 
ups against  being  rude  or  vulgar  or  what  they 
would  call  creating  a  scene. 

The  trouble  is  that  to  organize  people  there's 
got  to  be  action  and  all  action  on  a  minute-to- 
minute  basis  is  rude  and  involves  making  a  scene. 
You  can't  have  the  manners  of  a  cocktail  party 
when  you  storm  into  a  Senator's  office,  or  City  Hall. 

To  give  you  an  example,  I  was  flying  into  New 
York  from  San  Francisco  during  an  air  traffic 
jam-up.  We  were  due  at  five-thirty  but  didn't  make 
it  in  until  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  We'd 
only  eaten  one  meal  all  day.  The  hotel  we  went  to 
kept  the  dining  room  open  late  but  they'd  run 
out  of  entrees.  So  I  found  myself  with  a  grilled 
cheese  sandw  ich  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Some  people 
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Siltll  Alinsky    sitting  at  a  table  near  me  ordered  griddle  cakes. 

The  waitress  brought  them  but  not  the  syrup  and 
butter.  Every  time  they  said,  "Miss,"  she  would 
say,  "Wait  a  minute,"  and  the  cakes  were  get- 
ting colder  and  colder.  I  tapped  one  of  them  on 
the  shoulder  and  asked  if  they  wanted  the  butter 
and  syrup.  He  said,  yes,  we  would  appreciate  it.  So 
in  a  loud  voice  1  yelled  across  the  floor,  "Hey  get 
off  your  goddamn  ass  and  bring  the  butter  and 
syrup  right  now."  Which  she  did.  These  people 
were  so  horrified  that  they  kept  telling  the  waitress 
they  didn't  know  me,  had  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  scene.  Of 
course  while  they  were  saying  this  they  ate  their 
butter  and  syrup  on  the  griddle  cakes. 

To  give  you  a  different  example,  last  year  one  of 
the  top  editors  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
was  telling  me  that  his  paper  was  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  which  printed  the  complete  text 
of  the  Walker  Report  about  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  my  city— Chicago.  In  full, 
with  all  the  four-letter  words  all  over  the  front 
page,  page  two,  page  three,  and  so  on.  That  day  all 
hell  broke  loose.  Churches  calling,  organizations, 
and  irate  citizens,  all  saying,  "How  could  you  do 
that— print  those  four-letter  words  all  over  the 
place?"  "I>\  the  afternoon.""  he  went  on.  "1  was  say- 
ing over  the  phone,  'Look,  we  made  a  bad  policy 
mistake.  I  apologize— this  paper  will  never  do  it 
again.'  Finally  I  went  home  to  dinner.  And  a  young 
college  senior  who  was  visiting  us  starts  in  on  me 
again  saving.  'Don't  you  know  that  there  arc  cer- 
tain things  you  just  don't  do?"  By  this  time  I'm  ut- 
terly defeated.  Now  she  gets  up  from  dinner  in  her 
evening  gown.  She  has  a  formal  date  and  he  shows 
up  in  a  tuxedo.  The  two  of  them  go  out.  Well,  it  so 
happens  that  our  dog  unloaded  right  in  front  of  the 
door  and  she  steps  into  it.  The  next  thing  I  hear  is 
the  cultured,  well-modulated  voice  of  thi .  young 
lady  saying.  'Oh  shit.  I  just  stepped  in  the  googoo.' 
How  the  hell  do  you  straighten  these  people  out? 


■  t's  very  hard  to  try  to  get  across  how  an  organ- 
lizer  works— being  loose  and  free,  not  really 
knowing  himself  what  the  issues  are  going  to  be. 
lie  knows  that  in  life  you  go  with  the  action  and 
that  you  consciously  look  for  hooks  and  handles 
that  you  can  grab  hold  of.  that  you  can  twist  and 
turn  and  pull  and  get  the  reaction  that  is  so  im- 
portant in  building  a  power  organization.  People 
ask  me,  "So  you're  going  to  organize  the  middle 
class7  How  are  you  going  to  start?  What  are  you 
going  to  do?"  How  the  hell  do  I  know?  All  I  know 
is  what  every  really  good  organizer  knows— you 
reac  t  to  all  the  action  with  a  reflex:  "How  do  I 
use  this  to  build  the  organization?"  Maybe  a  year 
from  now  I  can  tell  sou  what  really  happened  with 
the  proxies  and  all  the  other  ideas  we  have  now. 

As  \  oil  know,  in  Chicago  we  re  stalling  to  organ- 
ize around  the  issue  of  ail*  and  water  pollution.  We  II 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE         taking  on  some  more  of  Mayor  Dale)  s  sacred 
January  ]»J7o    cows  -the  corporations  like  Commonwealth  Edison 


and  Inland  Steel  that  are  mainly  responsible 
pollution— which  really  should  be  spelled  pollooti 
because  it  amounts  to  looting  the  public.  If  Cc 
monwealth  Edison  complains  that  it  will  take  a  lo 
long  time  to  get  rid  of  their  coal-burning,  air-poll 
ing  generators,  then  I  say— the  hell  with  them.  Lt| 
take  the  company  over  in  public  ownership  a) 
make  those  changes  in  eighteen  months  instead!  ' 
eighteen  years.  Of  course,  I  expect  people  to  st|  - 
yelling  "socialism"  when  they  hear  this.  This  i 
word  with  a  lot  of  different  definitions  according 
who's  talking  about  what.  The  characters  who  1 
in  swanky  Lake  Forest  call  it  socialism  when 
government's  welfare  programs  give  money  to 
poor.  But  you  don't  hear  them  bellyaching  wl 
they  ride  along  freeways  built  90  per  cent  w 
federal  money  or  when  they  latch  onto  a  nice 
defense  contract.  When  the  other  guy  gets  mon 
it's  socialism;  but  when  you  get  it,  that's  " 
operation  between  the  private  and  public  sector 

One  of  the  problems  in  any  community  is  tf 
the  people  who  make  the  most  noise  intimidate 
others  like  the  Birchers  in  some  middle-class  si 
urbs.  Lone  individuals  are  afraid  to  stand  up  agai 
them.  But  the  minute  they  organize  and  feel  tP 
have  some  support,  they  stop  being  scared. 

It  takes  a  certain  something  that  most  peo 
don't  have  to  stand  up  when  you're  all  alone 
learned  this  when  I  was  ten  or  eleven,  living  ir 
Jew  ish  slum.  Next  to  us  was  a  Polish  communi  ) 
And  talk  about  the  race  issue,  gangs,  and  turfei 
vou  couldn't  find  more  hate  than  there  was  betwp 
Poles  and  Jews.  If  any  of  us  crossed  16th  Street 
got  the  shit  beaten  out  of  us.  And  we  did  the  sa 
to  the  Poles  if  we  caught  them  in  our  neighb 
hood.  There  used  to  be  mass  invasions,  like  w, 
like  a  pogrom. 

One  day  one  of  my  friends  came  to  us  all  bruisi 
He'd  been  jumped  by  three  kids  in  the  Polish  s 
tion.  So  naturally  we  went  on  the  hunt  and  fou 
a  couple  of  Poles.  We  were  merrily  beating  th< 
up  when  the  police  suddenly  appeared  and  arrest 
all  of  us.  They  took  us  down  to  the  station  hoi' 
and  called  our  mothers.  The  mothers  came 
screaming  about  how  their  kids  had  brought  d 
grace  on  their  families.  Who  ever  heard  of  go 
Jewish  boys  being  arrested?  And  they  promi? 
the  police  sergeant  their  boys  would  he  punish' 
plenty  when  they  got  home. 

My  mother  didn't  take  me  home.  Instead  she  ttf 
me  to  the  Rabbi— I  was  very  devout  up  to  about  t 
age  of  twelve.  The  Rabbi  started  telling  me  In 
wrong  I  was  and  I  defended  myself.  "They  beat 
up,"  I  said.  "So  we  heat  them  up.  That's  the  Am 
ican  way.  It's  also  in  the  Old  Testament:  an  el 
for  an  eve,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Beat  the  hell  out 
them.  That's  what  every  body  does." 

The  Rabbi  answered.  "You  think  you're  a  m 
because  you  do  what  everybody  does.  Now  I  vv£ 
to  tell  you  something  the  great  Rabbi  llillel  sai 
Where  there  arc  no  men,  be  thou  a  man.  I  want  y 
to  remember  that." 

I've  never  forgotten  it. 
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ator  George  McGovern 


HE  LESSONS  OF  h)(>8   

!  traditional  system  for  nominating  our  Presidential  candidates    satisfactory  in 
ies  of  relative  party  unity — cannot  withstand  the  stress  of  a  genuine  disagreement 
>asic  policy.  Here  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  presents  a  program  for 
locratizing  the  Democrats. 


he  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1968 
already  lias  settled  into  the  folklore  of  Amei  i 
politics.  Its  mere  mention  evokes  the  vision  of 
jltuous  floor  debate,  bloodshed  and  tear  gas  in 
streets,  demonstrators  and  delegates  standing 
ther.  arm-in-arm.   in  confrontation    with  the 

e.  To  some  it  also  evokes  the  image  ol  rigged 
edures,  of  a  political  party  assembled  to  reach 
letermined  decisions.  The  Convention  became 
;hame  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  all  likeli- 
i  assured  its  defeat  in  the  November  following, 
irever  politicians  meet— wherever  Americans 
t— they  agree  that  the  Convention  imposed  such 
rain  on  the  democratic  system  of  government 

a  repetition  would  be  intolerable, 
et  this  Convention  was  governed  by  essentially 

•amr  iiilrx  as  those  which  nominated  \\  I  row 

ion,  Franklin  Koosevelt,  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
nything,  the  rules  in  1968  provided  for  more 
ular  participation  than  in  1964,  when  the  states 
e  warned  that  delegations  would  not  be  seated 
;ss  chosen  without  regard  to  race.  To  be  sure, 
rimination  was  not  absent  from  the  I '><>!'»  dm 
:ion,  but  there  were  more  black  and  brown 
sricans  as  delegates  than  ever  before.  Yet  even 
Chicago  blacks  were  not  represented  in  propor- 

to  their  numbers  in  the  population,  and  even 

so  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the 
rocratic  party. 

he  issue  which  brought  the  convention  to  the 
i  of  chaos,  however,  was  not  race  hut  Vietnam. 

war  exposed  the  profound  flaws  in  the  Ameri- 
Convention  system.  It  showed  that  institutions 
ch  work  satisfactorily  in  times  considered  nor- 

may  be  unequal  to  periods  of  stress.  The  Con- 
don which  nominated  Adlai  Stevenson,  for  ex- 
)le,  was  not  necessarily  "healthier"  than  the 
vention  of  1968.  Whatever  illness  became  ap- 
?nt  at  Chicago  was  present  then,  too,  but  the 
iptoms  were  concealed  beneath  the  relative  unity 
)bjectives  that  the  party  enjoyed, 
delegates  to  those  earlier  conventions  may  have 
igreed  over  the  Presidential  nominee,  but  they 
ally  concurred  on  the  basic  questions  of  domes- 


tic and  foreign  policy.  The  assumption  in  those 
davs  seemed  to  be  thai  the  delegates  had  assembled 
to  pick  a  winner,  and  it  mattered  very  lillle  how 
they  went  about  their  work.  For  several  decades,  of 
course,  the  deep  South  had  not  concurred  in  the 
party's  objectives  and  at  every  Democratic  con- 
vent ion  since  I'M!!,  blocs  of  Southerners  have  either 
defected  or  threatened  l<>  defect.  These  defections 
spotlighted  the  ugly  racial  exclusion  practiced  by 
many  delegations.  At  successive  conventions  the 
majority  took  steps  to  correct  that  failing.  In  I '><><>, 
however,  it  was  not  the  Southern  minority  but 
something  like  hall  the  delegates  who  were  pro 
foundly  disaffected.  Feelings  about  the  war  ran  so 
deep  that  it  became  impossible  to  hide  the  presence 
of  a  fundamental  delect  within  the  structure  of  the 
convention  svsleni  itself.  The  defect  was  a  failure  of 
democracy  ,  and  went  to  the  heart  of  the  American 
political  system. 

The  public  began  to  sense  that  something  was 
wrong  when  Senator  \h  (  !arthy .  soon  joined  bv  Sen 
ator  Robert  Kennedy,  undertook  to  challenge  Presi- 
dent Johnson  over  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  McCarthy's 
early  success  indicated  to  the  President  that  his 
conduct  of  the  war  was  unpopular  and  contributed 
to  his  decision  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate  lot  re- 
nomination.  Shortly  afterward.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  announced  bis  candidacy,  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  he  supported  the  President  s 
Vietnam  stand.  Though  tin;  Vice  President  chose  to 
enter  no  primaries,  partisans  of  his  cause  and  of 
the  war  did  seek  to  mobilize  write-in  support  at  the 
various  primary  way  stations.  In  no  elect  ion  did  I  be 
Vice  President  receive  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  votes.  Yet  he  arrived  at  the  ( !on\  ention  the  clear 
favorite  for  the  nomination,  with  perhaps  1,700 
delegates  out  of  a  total  of  2,500  pledged  to  him. 

"I  don't  care  who  does  the  electing,  so  long  as  I 
can  do  the  nominating,"  Boss  Tweed  once  said. 
And,  indeed,  it  looked  as  il  a  handful  of  party  regu- 
lars were  dictating  their  c  hoice  for  tin;  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  to  the  Convention.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  American  people  might  not 
have  been  so  stunned.  After  all.  President  'Truman 
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Senator     had  handpicked  Stevenson  in  1952.  though  Senator 
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Estes  Kefauver  had  won  the  primaries.  No  one 
then  challenged  the  assumption  that  the  incum- 
bent President  should  choose  his  own  successor— 
especially  when  he  was  as  obviously  well-fitted  for 
the  responsibility  as  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  But  1968 
was  not  1952.  and  it  surely  was  not  the  free-and- 
easv  davs  of  Tweed. 


'TP  he  rivalry  between  Senator  McCarthy  and  Vice 
™  President  Humphrey  involved  far  more  than 
the  delegates"  judgment  of  which  man  had  superior 
credentials.  ^  oung  Americans  had  blanketed  New 
Hampshire  not  only  for  a  man.  but  for  an  idea.  Vast 
numbers  of  Americans  believed  that  what  was  at 
stake  was  nothing  less  than  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples guiding  our  nation.  In  the  primaries.  Demo- 
crats had  spoken  out  unmistakably  against  the  war, 
yet  now  the  part)  machinery  was  treating  them  with 
contempt.  No  wonder  so  many  felt  that  the  party 
had  lost  touch,  had  perhaps  forfeited  its  very  right 
to  exist.  However  amiable  Democrats  felt  about 
Stevenson's  choice  in  1952.  they  were  not  prepared 
in  l(->68  to  have  foisted  upon  them  a  nominee  com- 
mitted to  the  policies  so  many  had  voted  to  reject. 

This  kind  of  situation— in  which  the  existing 
political  svstem  fails  to  respond  to  a  widely  held 
popular  commitment— w  as  not  w  ithout  precedent  in 
American  history.  On  two  other  occasions  popular 
dissension  within  a  political  party  had  put  the  na- 
tional convention  as  an  institution  of  reconciliation 
to  the  test.  Both  times  the  institution  failed.  In  I860, 
slavery  politics  made  a  shambles  of  the  Democratic 
party's  two  national  conventions  in  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  and  led  to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  1V12.  many  Republicans  were  so  deeply 
moved  bv  the  spirit  of  Progressivism  that  they 
broke  away  from  their  national  convention  to  nom- 
inate Teddy  Roosevelt,  thereby  assuring  the  elec- 
tion of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Certainly  the  stage  was  set  for  a  similar  walkout 
in  Chicago.  Added  to  the  anxieties  of  a  war  im- 
posed upon  them  by  a  President  of  their  own  party 
were  the  frustrations  produced  by  procedural 
abuses  which  often  made  it  virtually  impossible  for 
rank-and-file  Democrats  to  participate  in  their 
party's  decision  making.  But  in  1968.  unlike  1860 
and  1912.  those  dissatisfied  with  the  party  opted 
to  work  for  positive  reform  from  within  rather 
than  to  leave  the  party  altogether. 

Much  credit  for  mobilizing  the  1968  movement 
for  party  reform  must  go  to  Governor,  now  Senator. 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa,  who  serves  as  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Party  Structure  and 
Delegate  Selection,  which  I  chair.  In  midsummer  of 
1968,  Hughes  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  a 
Commission  on  the  Democratic  Selection  of  Presi- 
dential Nominee-  to  examine  the  manner  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  nominated  its  Presidential 
candidates  and  the  way  state  parties  chose  their 
delegates  to  national  conventions.  The  Hughes  Com- 
mission applied  itself  intelligently  to  the  task,  and 
was  able  to  submit  to  the  Convention  a  set  of  star- 


tling facts  about  how  the  Democratic  party's  de  | 
gates  are  selected.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  fa(l 
had  been  a  secret  but  that,  curiously,  no  one— inclu  I 
ing  the  scholars  of  American  politics— had  ev 
bothered  putting  them  together  before.  Even  t'j 
best  books  on  American  government  contained  lit  » 
information  about  the  process  of  delegate  selectic  I 
It  was  as  if  the  American  people,  charmed  bv  th«  I 
electoral  practices,  cared  nothing  about  the  mvste'f 
of  nominating  a  candidate. 

What  the  Hughes  Commission  found  was  a  wk 
spread  pattern  of  delegate  selection  by  partv  boss>  ~ 
small  committees,  and  rigged  conventions.  It  four  ! 
that  many  of  the  delegates  had  been  chosen  by  pi 
cesses  which  started  two  or  four  years  before  t  : 
convention.  And  it  established  that  minority  rep: 
sentation  was  rendered  impossible  bv  the  useT|i 
committees  or  conventions  which  abided  bv  the  ur  I 
rule  at  any  level.  While  obviously  only  scratchi  j 
the  surface,  the  Commission  had  sufficient  data'' 
conclude:  "State  systems  for  selecting  delegates  1 
the  national  convention  display  considerably  lri 
fidelity  to  basic  democratic  principles  than  a  natt- 
which  claims  to  govern  itself  can  safelv  toleratf  * 

Given  the  atmosphere  in  Chicago  in  the  sumir  I 
of  1968.  the  Democratic  National  Convention  coif 
not  ignore  such  evidence  of  disregard  for  popur  • 
expression.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  human 
stitutions  that  have  died  rather  than  be  reform*  ft 
But  the  Democratic  party,  since  New  Deal  davs 'I 
least,  has  operated  within  a  tradition  of  reform.  jt 
1936  the  Democrats  eliminated  the  century-<-> 
"two-thirds  rule"  and  thereby  denied  to  a  one-the* 
minority  the  power  of  veto  over  Presidential  no  i 
inations.  In  1964.  the  partv  announced  its  inte  > 
tion  to  eliminate  racial  discriminaton  in  all  pai  ' 
affairs.  For  Democrats  the  wav  was  clear:  "T 
cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy."  it  was  long  a*  i 
said,  "is  more  democracy."  So  in  the  tumult  of  C 
cago.  even  with  Democrats  at  one  another's  thros 
the  reformers— who  included  the  supporters  of  I 
the  Presidential  candidates— still  were  able  to  wii  I 
mandate  for  change. 

A  fight  did  ensue  over  how  much  power  tir 
Convention  should  use  to  compel  the  state  parties'  - 
undertake  reform.  The  Rules  Committee,  unc 
Governor  Sam  Shapiro  of  Illinois,  proposed  tlik 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  appoint  a  co! 
mission  to  "give  serious  consideration"  to  cert, 
reforms.  The  Credentials  Committee  under  Gov 
nor  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  went  a  si' 
further  by  proposing  that  a  committee  be  appoint 
"to  aid  the  state  Democratic  parties"  in  enacti- 
reforrns.  and  report  its  "efforts  and  findings"  to  I 
1972  Convention.  But  a  minority  of  the  Rules  Co 
mittee.  with  the  active  support  of  Harold  Hugh 
brought  to  the  floor  a  still  more  rigorous  resolutk 
They  proposed  that  the  1072  Convention  "shall  " 
quire,"  in  order  to  give  "all  Democratic  voters  4- 
full  and  timeh  opportunity  to  participate"  in  no 
inating  candidates,  that  I  1  I  the  unit  rule  be  eli'J 
inated  from  all  stages  of  the  delegate  select!! 
process  and  l2l  "all  feasible  efforts  [be]  made 
assure  that  delegates  are  selected  through  pa 


,iary,  convention,  or  committee  procedures  open 
ublic  participation  within  the  calendar  year  of 
.national  convention." 

midst  the  madness  of  Chicago,  the  country 
illy  noticed  that  the  motion  of  the  Rules  Com- 
,ee  minority— an  indisputably  tough  mandate 
procedural  reform— was  carried  hy  a  vote  of 
0  to  1.206.  The  victory  was  made  possible  by  a 
ition  of  supporters  of  McCarthy,  Humphrey, 

mvself.  the  only  such  coalition  of  the  entire 
petition.  But  whatever  the  source  of  the  major- 
the  favorable  vote  meant  that  the  party  had 
ged.  clearly  and  forthrightly,  never  again  to 

full  participation  in  its  affairs  to  all  Democrats. 


early  February,  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Okla- 
oma.  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  \a 
al  Committee,  acting  on  the  Convention  man- 
.  appointed  the  Commission  on  Party  Structure 

Delegate  Selection,  and  invited  me  to  serve  as 
irman. 

eginning  in  April  1969.  the  Commission  ap- 
ited  to  set  minimum  standards  of  popular  par- 
jation  in  party  affairs  and  to  aid  state  parties 
leir  efforts  to  comply  with  these  standard*-,  con- 
ted  public  hearings  in  seventeen  cities  and  heard 
testimony  of  more  than  five  hundred  Democrats, 
y  ranged  from  such  established  leaders  as  for- 

National  Chairman  John  Bailey  and  Governor 
n  Connally  of  Texas  to  professors,  party  insur- 
ts.  Young  Democrats,  and  one  witness  who  was 
ember  of  both  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
tral  Committee  and  SDS.  Prom  Mayor  Richard 
ey  of  Chicago,  despite  his  reputation  as  a  party 
>crat.  came  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  pro- 
ds: that  candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 

be  required  to  enter  at  least  a  third  of  the  state 
naries.  unless  later  relieved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
he  convention.  A  small  staff  studied  the  testi- 
ly, and  examined  the  maze  of  state  laws  and 
y  regulations  which  determines  how  the  na- 
al  convention  delegates  are  selected.  The  Com- 
iion  found  virtual  unanimity  that  reform  was 
ntial.  It  also  uncovered  a  pattern  of  delegate 
ction  that  was  more  appalling  than  had  been 
>ected. 

et  me  offer  some  examples— all  the  more  pain- 
For  being  perfectly  typical: 

More  than  one-third  of  the  delegates  who  at- 
ied  the  Convention  in  Chicago  were  selected,  in 
Et,  more  than  two  years  before,  when  the  issues, 
ly  nothing  of  the  candidates,  had  not  been  clari- 
.  In  many  states,  where  delegates  are  actually 
cted  within  the  calendar  year  of  the  Convention, 
individuals  empowered  to  appoint  them  were 
nselves  selected  two  to  four  years  before.  This 
ins,  for  example,  that  by  the  time  President 
don  B.  Johnson  announced  his  decision  not  to 
;  renomination,  many  delegates  to  the  1968 
vention  had,  in  effect,  already  been  chosen. 
Youth  participation  was  a  dramatic  feature  of 
politics  of  1968,  yet  in  eighteen  delegations  to 


the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago,  there  win- 
no  voting  delegates  under  thirty  years  of  age.  In 
thirteen  other  stale  delegations,  there  was  only  one 
voting  delegate  under  thirty.  The  average  age  of  the 
Delaware  delegation  was  fifty-three  years.  Women 
also  were  substantially  underrepresented,  compris- 
ing only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  delegates.  Ten  state 
delegations  did  not  have  the  four  women  required 
to  fill  the  places  assigned  to  them  on  the  four  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Convention. Only  one  delega- 
tion of  the  fifty-five  had  a  woman  as  its  chairman. 

•  In  ten  states,  there  were  no  codified  party  rule- 
available  to  Democrats  who  wished  to  participate 
in  the  delegate  selection  process.  In  three  more, 
there  were  no  rules  at  all  governing  the  selection 
process  for  delegates  to  the  .National  Convention.  In 
these  cases,  the  rules  were  issued  by  the  state  com- 
mittee. In  many  more  states,  rules,  if  they  existed, 
were  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  useless  to  Democrats 
wishing  to  inform  themselves  of  how  to  participate 
in  party  affairs. 

•  I  he  costs  of  participation  were  often  excessively 
high,  and  in  some  cases  clearly  discriminatory.  In 
one  state,  the  fees  required  of  insurgent  Democrats 
if  they  were  to  challenge  for  all  delegate  positions 
in  the  primary  election  exceeded  SI 4.000.  payable 
before  they  could  even  begin  canvassing  for  peti- 
tion signatures-  which  were  also  required  for  access 
to  the  ballot.  Furthermore,  the  regular  party  slate  in 
that  state  was  automatically  placed  upon  the  ballot 
with  an  advantaged  "official"  designation.  In  sev- 
eral states,  the  party  assessed  all  of  its  delegates, 
presumably  to  pay  "hospitality" costs  at  the  Con- 
vention, amounts  which  ranged  from  $15  to  $250, 
with  one  state  charging  $500— exclusive  of  whatever 
personal  expenses  the  delegates  incurred  while  al 
tending  the  Convention. 

•  In  1964.  according  to  a  study  by  the  Citizens 
Research  F  oundation,  the  average  expenses  incurred 
bv  the  delegate-  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  was 
$455.  The  median  income  of  the  delegates  who  at- 
tended that  Convention  was  more  than  $18,000  a 
year.  The  same  study  indicated  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  delegates  to  the  1964  Convention  were  officials 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  their  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  party  was  between  $220  and  %2  tO. 

•  In  many  states,  voters  selected  the  party  officer- 
charged  with  choosing  Convention  delegates,  with- 
out any  notion  that  they  were  participating  in  the 
Presidential  selection  process.  Fven  in  some  pri- 
mary states,  it  is  unlawful  for  candidates  for 
delegate  to  the  .National  Convention  to  list  their 
Presidential  preference  on  the  ballot. 

To  be  specific.  I  will  go  through  the  process  by 
which  a  single  state  selects  its  delegates.  I  will  not 
identify  the  state  by  name  because  I  do  not  want  to 
single  it  out  unfairly  for  criticism.  The  Commis- 
sion's inquiries  have  shown  that  its  practices  are 
far  from  unique. 

The  Democratic  party  of  this  state  has  no  written 
constitution  or  set  of  rules,  so  the  State  Committee 
adopts  procedures  for  choosing  delegates  early  in 
each  Presidential  election  year.  In  1968,  the  State 
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Committee  decided  to  choose  something  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  state  s  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  from  among  such  dignitaries  as  the 
Governor,  the  Senators,  and  top  party  officers. 

The  Committee  gave  the  Congressional  District 
chairmen  the  power  to  conduct  caucuses  to  select 
delegates.  It  further  empowered  the  county  chair- 
men to  arrange  for  ward  and  township  conventions 
at  the  lowest  level,  then  county  conventions  at  the 
next  level,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  state  convention. 
By  custom,  delegates  to  the  state  convention  were 
also  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict  caucuses. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  absence  of  state  or  party 
rules,  vast  discretion  was  left  to  local  leaders  in  the 
arrangement  of  conventions.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
discretion  was  often  abused.  Although  the  State 
Committee  said  that  the  local  conventions  should 
be  open  to  "Democrats,"  it  was  left  to  the  county 
leaders  to  decide  who  "Democrats"  were.  This 
power  became  a  device,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
for  simply  excluding  insurgents  from  convention 
sessions. 

In  one  county  the  chairmen  of  four  township  con- 
ventions refused  to  disclose,  despite  repeated  ques- 
tioning  from  the  press,  where  the  meetings  were 
being  held.  In  another,  the  chairman  refused  to  dis- 
close the  place  of  the  meeting  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  McCarthy  Democrats, 
told  to  assemble  at  a  local  night  spot,  arrived  to  be 
informed  by  a  bartender  that  the  convention  had 
been  moved  to  another  location  unknown  to  him.  In 
another  instance.  McCarthy  backers  were  notified 
of  a  scheduled  convention  forty  minutes  before  it 
was  to  meet;  when  they  arrived,  they  found  that  the 
convention  already  had  concluded  its  business. 

In  one  township,  where  the  meeting  was  gen- 
uinely open,  a  vote  showed  that  McCarthy  sup- 
porters outnumbered  party  regulars  by  a  margin  of 
140  to  111.  One  of  the  regulars  then  stood  up  and 
voted  402  proxies  for  the  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganization. Observers  could  never  remember  an 
instance  when  proxies  had  been  used  at  such  a 
convention.  Though  the  McCarthy  people  asked  to 
examine  the  proxies,  they  were  not  permitted  to  do 
so.  Nor  did  the  organization  ever  reveal  the  proxies 
by  name. 

In  several  counties  the  required  conventions  were 
never  held.  The  designated  chairman  merely  for- 
warded a  list  of  "approved"  delegates  to  the  next 
level  in  the  nominating  process. 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  McCarthy  supporters 
did  manage  to  get  themselves  elected  to  the  delega- 
tion going  to  the  county  conventions.  Hut  in  each 
case  imposition  of  the  unit  rule  effectively,  nullified 
their  influence.  As  a  result  the  impact  of  the  Mc-' 
Carthy  candidacy,  on  both  the  district  caucuses 
and  the  state  convention,  was  negligible.  Nonetheless 
the  state  chairman  demanded  that  the  unit  rule  be 
observed  by  the  delegation  as  a  whole  in  Chicago. 
When  the  National  Convention  outlawed  the  use  ol 
the  unit  rule  in  the  balloting  for  the  Presidential 
nominee,  some  hidden  McCarthy  voting  did  emerge. 
But  it  amounted  to  about  (>  per  cent  of  the  delega- 


tion, far  less  than  the  McCarthy  strength  in  t 
state  itself. 

Apparently  not  impressed  by  the  democratic  jj 
ture  of  its  own  selection  procedures,  the  part\  lej 
ers  in  this  state  have  established  a  state  party  refo 
commission.  This  commission  already  has  bed 
its  deliberations  and  has  held  public  hearings 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  set  of  party  rul 
Progress  of  this  kind  may  indicate  to  some  skept 
why  I  am  genuinely  optimistic  about  the  possib 
ties  for  constructive  reform  within  the  party. 


At  the  McGovern  Commission,  our  problem  v 
to  write  a  standard  which  would  assure  t 
elimination  of  the  abuses  I  have  described,  vvithi 
at  the  same  time  circumscribing  the  right  of  t 
local  Democratic  organization  to  provide  for  r 
selection  process  most  congenial  to  the  people 
the  state. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  many  Americj' 
believe  the  only  genuinely  democratic  way  to  no 
inate  Presidential  candidates  is  through  a  natior 
primary  election.  As  of  this  time,  our  Commissi 
has  not  considered  the  proposition.  We  have  neitl' 
the  authority  from  the  Convention  nor  the  pov 
over  Congress  to  make  such  a  provision  for  19'' 
I  believe  our  nominating  system  should  allow 
leadership  to  be  tested  and  would-be  President 
candidates  to  be  publicly  scrutinized  in  a  variety 
circumstances.  Our  present  mixed  system,  prope 
conducted,  is  likely  to  perform  these  functions  a 
ensure  popular  participation.  My  quarrel,  in  she 
is  not  so  much  with  the  convention  system  as  v. 
its  perversion.  I  find  promising  a  proposal  ollei 
at  the  Commission's  Denver  hearing,  incorpora  | 
into  a  bill  b\  Senator  Frank  Moss,  for  a  convent  1 
which  designates  the  top  two  or  three  convent 
vote-getters  as  candidates  for  the  partv  nominat  I 
in  a  national  runoff. 

Regardless  of  future  modifications  of  the  c'tt 
vention  system.  I  believe  that  we  can  turn  the  nc  >1 
inating  process  over  to  the  people.  In  Novenil'j 
of  1969,  our  Commission  met  in  Washington  all 
adopted  a  series  of  official  guidelines.  These  gui  j 
lines  w  ill  be  binding  on  the  states'  delegate  select  I 
process.  The)  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  i™ 
more  important  for  the  Commission  to  provide  I 
eas\  access  than  to  choose  anions  dillerent  kii'i'l 
ol  selection  systems. 

I  w  ill  summarize  a  few  of  these  guidelines  he  tj 

•  All  discriminator)  costs,  lees,  and  assessme  H 
on  candidates  and  delegates  are  to  be  remov  1 
In  the  future  the  process  b)  which  we  nominati 
President  will  not  be  inaccessible  to  any  AmericJI 
bv   reason  of  financial  incapacity   to  participf  i 

•  All  vestiges  of  discrimination  on  the  grout  U 
of  age  or  sex  are  to  be  removed.  Notably,  si 
parlies  will  be  required  to  ensure  that  Demon  i 
above  the  age  of  eighteen  have  the  privilege  of  I  B 
participation  in  all  party  affairs,  including  the  rij 
to  hold  office  and  be  elected  as  National  Convent 
delegates. 


All  minority  group  members  must  be  guaran- 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  delegate 
tion  process.  The  Commission  further  expected 
state  parties  to  overcome  the  effects  of  past 
.  imination  by  affirmative  steps  including  spe- 
ally  inviting  black  and  brown  Democrats  to 
,  meetings. 

All  state  parties  must  adopt  readily  accessible 
;  which  prescribe  the  delegate  selection  pro- 
.  res  with  clarity  and  detail  and  which  encourage 
popular  participation  in  this  process.  Infor- 
lon  about  the  time,  place,  and  location  of  all 
ocratic  party  meetings  should  be  publicized 
.g  with  information  on  the  Presidential  prefer- 

of  delegates  who  appear  on  the  ballot  in  the 
se  of  the  selection  procedure. 
The  nominating  process  must  effectively  begin 
•  January  1  of  the  Presidential  election  year, 
.steps  in  the  process,  including  the  election  of 
y  officers  who  have  special  responsibilities  in 
:ion  to  delegate  selection  ( including  the  nom- 
3ii  of  a  slate  of  delegates)  must  occur  within 
calendar  year  of  the  convention. 
The  minimum  standards  set  by  the  McGovern 
imission  include  other  regulations  governing 
edure,  such  as  the  elimination  of  proxy  voting, 
setting  of  reasonable  quorums,  the  abolition  of 

rule,  the  selection  of  alternates,  and  the  filling 
acancies. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  provisions  of 
Commission  were  those  relating  to  apportion- 
t  of  delegates  and  the  fairer  representation  of 
ority  views  at  all  stages  in  the  delegate  selection 
;ess.  The  first  of  these  recognizes  that  an  appor- 
ment  formula  based  on  one  Democrat,  one  vote, 

secure  equitable  representation  for  all  Demo- 
s.  The  second  provides  that  political  minority 
its  should  be  preserved  until  the  final  stage  of  the 
ction  process— the  National  Convention.  These 

provisions  the  Commission  is  urging,  rather 
1  requiring,  of  the  states  for  1972. 


JK  Te  know,  of  course,  that  the  state  parties,  even 
▼  with  the  best  of  intentions,  cannot  in  all  cases 
ieve  these  objectives  by  1972.  Some  state  laws 
not  readily  be  overturned.  In  circumstances  of 
kind,  our  Commission  has  no  plan  to  provoke  a 
remacy  struggle  between  the  party  and  state 
slature.  We  recognize  that  conditions  in  some 
he  states  may  make  such  changes  impossible, 
lough  we  do  not  expect  state  parties  to  violate 
e  laws  in  order  to  satisfy  the  1968  Convention 
idate,  there  is  one  thing  we  do  expect  of  them: 
ply  put.  we  expect  them  to  provide  a  party  ap- 
atus  which  allows  for  an  effective  test  of  leader- 

3. 

he  most  striking  aspect  of  the  politics  of  1968 
that  so  many  people  who  were  engaged  in 

ve  dissent  from  the  policies  of  the  incumbent 
ninistration  were  using  the  traditional  avenues 
>arty  politics  to  channel  that  dissent.  The  efforts 
Ihese  people  to  make  the  system  respond  to  their 
lands  were  instrumental  in  demonstrating  how 


isolated  the  American  parties  are  from  their  con- 
stituencies. Within  the  Democratic  party,  in  state 
after  state,  rank-and-file  efforts  to  participate  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  nominating  process  revealed  that 
access  was  generally  difficult,  and,  even  when 
achieved,  influence  might  still  be  minimal.  Partic- 
ipation was  often  costly,  sometimes  completely  il- 
lusory, and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  impossible. 

The  involvement  of  more  people  in  the  political 
process  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  our  parties. 
Political  parties  are  by  no  means  the  only  way  of 
organizing  our  political  life.  The  media,  especially 
television,  offer  direct  access  to  the  public.  And 
some  see  an  ominous  alternative  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  streets. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  viewed  our  parties  as 
private  affairs— the  property  of  the  bosses,  the  large 
contributors,  and  the  incumbent  politicians.  In  the 
Progressive  Era.  people  thought  they  could  avoid 
boss  politics  by  passing  Presidential  primary  laws. 
They  were  wrong.  History  has  shown  that  the  pri- 
maries can  be  manipulated. 

In  1968.  parties— and  specificallv  the  nominating 
process— still  belonged  to  the  select  few.  Ed  Costik- 
yan.  a  respected  New  York  politician  long  active  in 
reform  politics,  has  remarked  that,  "The  first  thing 
Presidential  candidates  should  realize  is  that  dele- 
gates are  not  free  agents,  nor  are  they  individuals 
subject  to  persuasion.  A  delegate  is  the  property 
of  his  leader."  This  was  all  too  true  in  1968.  In  more 
cases  than  we  might  care  to  admit,  delegates  were 
selected  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  of 
the  United  States  without  any  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic participation. 

But  things  are  changing.  The  courts  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  the  business  of  political 
parties.  And  the  work  of  our  Commission  is  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit.  In  over  thirty  states  the  Demo- 
cratic partv  has  established  reform  commissions 
which  are  exploring  the  hard  questions  of  greater 
public  access  to  party  processes.  In  some  of  the 
most  closed  states  of  1968,  rules  and  laws  have 
been  changed  to  ensure  more  democratic  procedures 
for  the  1972  Convention. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  I  also  know 
that  the  vitality  of  the  Democratic  party  will  prob- 
ably involve  more  than  mere  structural  changes. 
Participation  will  increase  only  as  people  see  the 
political  parties  as  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
concerns. 

Political  parties  must  serve  as  more  than 
just  conduits  by  which  people  secure  public  office. 
They  must  address  themselves  seriously  to  the  social 
problems  and  major  issues  of  public  policy  which 
face  our  nation.  Rut.  as  a  first  step,  we  must  im- 
mediately open  the  door  to  all  of  those  people  who 
are  or  may  be  inclined  to  use  political  parties  to 
serve  the  ends  they  seek.  This  is  what  reform  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  all  about. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  invigorating  our  party 
with  a  massive  injection  of  democracy.  The  day 
of  the  bosses  is  all  but  over.  My  optimism  may  be 
premature,  but  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  another 
Chicago.  □ 


"More  than 
one-third  of  the 
delegates  who 
attended  the 
Convention  in 
Chicago  were 
selected,  in 
effect,  more 
than  two  years 
before." 


HARPER'S  MACAZINE 
JANUARY  1970 
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Richard  Rhodes 


HARRY'S  LAST  HURRAH 

'What  does  a  President  do  when  he  leaves  office?  How  can  he  bear  the  loss  of  power 
and  authority?"  Harry  Truman  solved  the  problem  as  he  solved  all  problems,  by 
never  doubting  who  he  was  or  that  he  possessed  Jovian  gifts. 





Thomas  Hart  Benton's 
mural,  "Independence 
and  the  Opening  of  the 
W est,"  painted  onto  the 
wall  across  I  om  the 
main  entrance  of  the 
Truman  Library. 


Richard  Rhodes  has 
spent  most  of  his  life 
in  or  near  Kansas  City, 
except  for  his  years  at 
Yale  and  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  He  dues 
reviewing  for  national 
papers  and  is  working 
on  a  hook  about  the 
Midwest. 


Independence,  Missouri,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
late  spring,  breathes  the  quiet  of  a  country  town, 
birds  twittering  resentfully  at  church  bells,  the 
people,  at  eleven  o'clock,  gathered  together  for 
worship,  and  only  an  occasional  car,  rusting  at  its 
fenders,  passing  on  the  streets,  aprowl  for  a  Seven- 
Eleven  store  that  might  offer  up  its  blessing  of  eggs 
and  Alka-Seltzer.  The  Baptist  Book  Store  is  closed; 
the  courthouse  on  the  square  that  Harry  Truman 
rebuilt  is  deserted;  the  Denton  Drug  Store  is  dark 
except  for  its  dusty  windows,  where  apothecary  jars 
glow  with  colored  waters  of  no  medicinal  virtue: 
the  offices  of  the  Independence  Examiner  are  locked 
tight  against  any  news  of  the  outside  world. 

Dr.  Billy  G.  Hurt  will  preach  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  a  block  north  of  the  Independence 
Memorial  Hall  where,  as  a  teen-ager,  1  danced  folk 
dances  with  dirndled  girls.  Where  I  later  registered 
for  the  draft.  The  First  Baptist  Church  service  has 
begun  when  I  arrive,  and  an  usher  with  graying, 
close-cropped  hair  points  me  to  a  row  of  dark  ply- 
wood seals  tucked  hack  under  the  balcony-  After  a 
suitably  discreet  pause,  the  elderly  lady  next  to  me 
passes  a  hymnal  in  time  for  me  to  turn  to  hymn 
number  1!!7,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  It  is 
Memorial  Day. 

Dr.  Bill\  G.  Hurl  wears  the  dark  suit,  while  shirt, 


and  white  tie  made  familiar  by  another  Baptis 
Billy  Graham.  A  pride  of  Billy's  in  that  denominr 
tion.  Dr.  Billy's  delivery— his  subject  is  "The  Chris 
tian's  Memorial  Day"— borders  on  elegance.  He  ha 
been  to  school,  and  knows  how  to  use  his  intellectu^ 
weapons  without  snobbery.  "There  is  a  demoni' 
force  loose  in  the  w  orld,"  he  says,  "call  it  the  Dev 
or  call  it  what  you  will."  It  rolled  itself  up  to  over 
whelm  the  world  at  Christ's  crucifixion,  he  says 
"Our  young  men  have  died  in  numberless  wars  i 
numberless  places,  and  where  is  that  better  da 
their  sacrifice  was  to  bring?"  Dr.  Billy's  jowl  i> 
heavier  on  his  right  side  than  on  his  left,  and  h 
juts  his  head  to  the  right  as  he  speaks  to  protect  tha 
heavy  jowl  from  scorn,  his  hands  white  at  th 
knuckles  twisting  the  pulpit  as  if  he  would  wrencl 
it  from  the  floor  to  dramatize  his  point.  "In  thes 
perilous  times  there  are  not  many  evidences  tha 
God's  love  is  stronger  than  man's  hatred"— surpris 
ing  sentiment  from  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Indepen 
deuce.  Missouri.  "The  Christian's  Memorial  Dav"- 
does  he  mean  Easter?— "is  better.  Il  is  a  sombtj 
sermon,  a  surprising  conversion  of  the  Baptists  trt 
ditional  hellfire  and  damnation  into  a  model 
idiom.  Dr.  Billy  G.  Hurl  hurts,  and  his  congreg 
lion,  composed  of  i he  \  ei  \  young  and  the  very  ok 
lisiens.  or  seems  to.  the  members  of  the  choir  i 
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r  glossy  purple  robes  lined  up  behind  the 
acher,  especially  intent  since  they  are  on  public 
)lay,  their  faces  fixed  and  stern.  A  Wollensak 
3  recorder,  looking  like  a  small  air  conditioner, 
r:els  silently  atop  a  filing  cabinet  tucked  into  a 
I  ner  of  the  wall  next  to  me,  preserving  Dr.  Billy 

future  generations  of  Baptists.  The  sermon 
nds  anti-war,  the  last  thing  I  would  have  ex- 
ted  to  find  in  Independence,  but  the  anti-war 
e  turns  martial  at  the  end  when  Dr.  Billy  proves 
ible  to  resist  a  metaphoric  moral:  "Christ's  mes- 
'e  to  us  is— keep  up  the  fight!" 
Vfter  the  sermon.  Dr.  Billy  welcomes  a  family 
ently  moved  to  Independence  from  Kansas  City, 
other  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Strange,"  and  we  sing 
iss  Me  By"  in  ambivalent  welcome— 'T  hope  the 
ior  won't  pass  me  by."  As  the  Postlude  plays  its 
ponse  to  Dr.  Billy's  benediction,  the  lady  next  to 
does  her  duty  and  satisfies  her  curiosity,  wel- 
nes  me  to  her  church,  asks  me  who  I  am.  Did 
'sident  Truman  ever  worship  here,  I  ask  her  in 
urn.  No,  he  was  a  Baptist,  but  he  always  went 

to  Grandview,  where  his  famjly  lived,  to  the 
ptist Church  there.  When  he  was  in  Independence 
worshiped  with  Bess  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 
|r  church.  Where,  I  discover  later.  Clifton  Daniel 
the  New  York  Times  and  Margaret  Truman,  only 
Id  of  Harry  and  Bess  Truman,  were  wed.  The 
v  introduces  me  to  my  usher,  who  looks  at  me 
ncommittally  and  shakes  my  hand.  The  line  pass- 
;  Dr.  Billy  is  long;  I  leave  by  a  side  door. 
Independence  knows  its  age.  as  few  American 
vns  can.  Founded  in  1827,  chartered  in  1849.  it 
ties  today  rotting  in  it>  history.  Its  ver\  name 
lises  the  victory  of  that  earlier  Revolution.  It  was 
;  watering  hole  of  the  westward  movement  well 
fore  Kansas  City  clambered  up  the  Missouri 
ver  bluffs.  Here  rested  pioneers  heading  for  Ore- 
n  and  California:  Joseph  Smith  and  his  fanatic 
)rmon  band:  traders  outfitting  for  Santa  Fe;  and 
er.  petty  criminals  whom  we  celebrate  as  outlaws 
the  West. 

Independence  had  little  enough  to  recommend  it: 
adjacent  river,  no  prominent  grove  of  trees,  no 
amatic  elevation  above  the  surrounding  land.  But 
had  a  spring,  pouring  blue  water  into  the  big 
ick  standpipe  the  town's  founders  caused  to  be 
ilt  around  it.  The  standpipe  remains:  above  the 
■t  mud  at  its  bottom  now  is  posted  a  sign:  water 
ISAFE  TO  DRINK.  That  is  what  has  become  of  Inde- 
ndence.  Kansas  City,  cleverly  snaking  out  annex- 
ion lines  around  the  older  town,  has  completely* 
rrounded  it.  The  young  people  have  moved  out  to 
eir  little  50-by-50-foot  imitation  farms  in  the 
burbs  to  fight  crabgrass  and  sod  webyyorms  as 
eir  forefathers  fought  locusts  and  Indians,  driv- 
g  their  camper  trucks  off  into  what  is  left  of  God's 
untry  on  Sunday  morning  when  they  ought  to  be 
church  listening  to  Dr.  Billy  G.  Hurt  keep  up  the 
cht.  Except  to  the  very  old,  Independence  is  no 
nger  a  town  at  all,  but  a  crossover  point  between 
opping  centers.  Wild  Woody's  Bargain  Barn 
oms  up  just  down  the  road.  Wild  Woody  may  be 
ore  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Independence  than  the 


camper-trucked  young  who  pasture  around  it:  he 
is  fervently  Early  American,  his  full-page  news- 
paper ads  with  a  banner  titled  wild  woody  sez  and 
below  that  a  new  pamphleteering  slogan  each  week 
in  krazily-spelled  dialect. 

Independence  was  different  when  I  lived  there, 
on  a  farm  at  the  town's  edge— the  city  limits  divided 
one  of  our  pastures— from  1949  to  1954,  years  when 
Truman  was  President.  The  town  could  not  then 
have  been  more  Midwestern  as  my  adolescence 
meant  the  word,  rural  and  shaded  and  slow,  with- 
drawn behind  closed  windows  and  cautious  minds. 
Preacher  Bob,  at  the  Watson  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  (which  is  gone  now,  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  Stake  of  Calvary  Center  of  the  Reor- 
ganized Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  I ,  delivered 
more  than  twenty  sermons  on  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  each  sermon  more  boring  than  the  last. 
Preacher  Bob  affected  clerical  robes,  too,  an  eccle- 
siastical elegance  that  brought  murmurings  from 
some  who  preferred  their  Wesleyism  plain.  Woody 
replaced  him,  a  country  man  at  heart,  yyho  met  his 
name— it  was  really  Woodruff— by  carving  a  heavy 
cross  for  Watson  Memorial's  chancel  and  rebuilding 
the  interior  of  the  parsonage.  One  summer  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  in  a  nearby  town  was  called  up  for 
enticing  boys,  and  I  shuddered  to  hear  of  it  because 
he  and  I  had  talked  late  and  lonely  by  a  campfire 
once  of  my  onanistic  sins  and  my  profound  desire 
for  Christian  comfort,  and  I  think  he  had  his  hand 
on  my  leg  for  Christ's  sake.  Next  to  the  Memorial 
Hall  in  Independence  rose  another  Methodist 
Church,  more  fashionable,  I  learned  from  an  Inde- 
pendence girl  who  attended  it  and  later  attended 
Radcliffe  and  ended  up  in  Afghanistan.  The  two 
Methodist  congregations  had  divided  during  the 
Civil  War,  Watson  Memorial  going  Northern,  the 
other  church  Southern. 

Independence  was  that  sort  of  town,  too,  though 
Preacher  Bob  made  attempts  at  Christian  charity. 
One  Sunday  he  invited  the  pastor  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over— more  murmur- 
ings—and  once  white  missionaries  recently  from  the 
Dark  Continent  told  us  of  the  horror  with  which 
their  charges  greeted  a  package  of  Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Mix,  because  the  natives  had  become  ac- 
customed to  finding  inside  America's  packages 
whatever  was  illustrated  on  the  cover.  Or  so  I  re- 
member, but  that  may  be  a  joke  I  read  in  Reader's 
Digest.  It  catches  the  missionary  spirit,  however. 


'Except  to  the 
very  old,  Inde- 
pendence is  no 
longer  a  town 
at  all,  but  a 
crossover  point 
between  shop- 
ping centers." 


Down  the  street  from  the  Watson  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  a  short  block  away,  where  I 
now  w  alked  after  leaving  the  Reverend  Hurt's  estab- 
lishment, sat  Truman's  high,  elderly  house.  Not 
really  Truman's  but  Bess's,  given  to  the  couple  on 
their  wedding  day.  possibly  because  the  parents  of 
the  bride  weren't  at  all  sure  that  their  new  son-in- 
law  would  make  good,  though  he  was  fresh  from  a 
captaincy  in  World  War  I  and  had  $15,000  in  assets 
in  his  pocket.  Independence  people  still  call  it  the 
W  allure  house:  it  bequeaths  a  silence  to  the  spaces 
around  it  stiller  even  than  Independence  on  a  Sun- 


HowlNAis 


What  do  you  do  with 
a  business  associate 
I  or  employee  who's 
been  disabled? 
Pay  him  off 

with  a  smile,  a  letter  of  sympathy,  a  check— and 
then  put  him  out  of  mind? 

We  know  there's  more  to  life  than 
that— for  you  and  for  the  disabled 
person.  Living  is  caring.  And  at  INA, 
our  MEND  Rehabilitation  Program 
and  our  INA  MEND  Institute  are 
vital  parts  of  the  way  we  care. 

Our  innovative  MEND 
Rehabilitation  Program  can  step  in 
immediately  after  a  disabling 
accident.  It  offers  physical 
treatment,  psychological 
counseling,  vocational  training 
and  personal  guidance  to  get  a  man 
back  on  his  feet.  So  far  we've  helped 
more  than  8000  people  this  way. 

But  there's  more  to  rehabili- 
tation care  than  simply  getting 
an  injured  person  back  to  normal. 
Applied  research  to  prevent  accidents 
is  an  important  part  of  our 


)  keep  lives  useful. 


ife,  too.  And  we're  constantly  work- 
lg  to  discover  new  basic  techniques 
>  help  disabled  people  find  themselves 
trough  work. 

That's  what  the  INA  MEND  Insti- 
ite  is  all  about.  We've  created  it  at 
e  Human  Resources  Center  on  Long 
land.  The  Center  has  long  been  one 
the  world's  leading  facilities  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  "healing 
through  work"  and  finding  the 
"ability"  in  disability. 

Working  with  the  people 
of  the  Center,  our  INA 
MEND  Institute 
is  doing  research 
into  the  root 
causes  of  acci- 
dents. We're 
studying  stress, 
boredom,  repetition, 
fatigue  and  looking  for  ways  to 
prevent  them. 

We're  studying  the  performance 
disabled  workers  in  comparison  with 
normal,  too,  and  developing  new  tools, 


techniques  and  work  methods  to  help 
the  handicapped  find  their  abilities  and 
make  productive  use  of  them. 

All  in  all,  we're  developing  a  body 
of  information  that  should  have  value 
far  beyond  preventing  accidents  and 
helping  the  disabled.  Part  of  the  idea  is 
to  discover  techniques  and  gather  data 
that  may  one  day  be  helpful  to  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  culturally  and 
educationally  deprived. 

Insurance  is  care— care  for 
people,  care  for  life. 
And  through 
the  imagina- 
tion of  INA 
and  its  agents 
we  try  to  help 
people  live 
their  full  lives 
usefully,  no 
matter  what  the  obstacles. 


IMAGINATION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Pacific  Employers  Group,  16th  and  Parkway,  Phila.,  Pa.  19101 


Richard  Rhodes 

HARRY'S 
LAST 
HURRAH 


day  morning,  a  silence  forced  partly  by  the  stature 
of  the  house  itself— a  quaint  elegance  of  white 
Gothic  curtained  against  the  poisonous  sun— partly 
by  the  stature  of  its  inhabitant.  Mr.  Truman  was 
President  Truman  during  most  of  the  years  I  at- 
tended Watson  Memorial.  I  used  to  walk  down  the 
block  in  the  half-hour  between  Sunday  school  and 
church  to  look  at  the  President's  house.  Inside  the 
wrought-iron  fence  that  surrounded  the  house's 
large  lot,  reflected  from  tree  to  tree  by  clever  mir- 
rors mounted  in  black  boxes  nailed  to  the  trees 
themselves,  a  protective  beam  of  light  circled  the 
house  like  Ariel  circling  Prospero.  I  could  not  im- 
agine that  any  occupant  of  that  house,  any  native  or 
long-time  resident  of  that  town,  could  possiblv  he 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  hero  of  the  time, 
because  I  hoped  to  be  a  missionary  myself  one  day, 
was  Albert  Schweitzer,  a  man  with  doctorates  at 
heavy  German  universities  in  music  and  theology 
and  medicine,  and  with  all  that  learning  off  in 
Africa  treating  natives.  How  could  a  mere  Inde- 
pendence man  who  wore  loud  Hawaiian  shirts  be 
President?  I  would  stand  across  the  street  from  the 
Wallace  house  in  hopes  that  he  would  emerge,  and 
watch  tourists  take  their  pictures  smiling  out  from 
in  front  of  the  wrought-iron  gate.  Truman  never 
appeared.  Even  when  he  was  in  town,  he  apparently 
stayed  indoors  except  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  out  on  the  farm  doing  chores. 

His  vigor,  as  Dean  Acheson  reports  it  in  Present 
at  the  Creation,  would  have  surprised  me.  Inde- 
pendence moved  slowly,  as  one  moves  when  very 
old.  Old  men  sat  on  the  white  benches  young  Judge 
Harry  Truman  caused  to  be  built  around  the  town 
square:  the  few  restaurants  served  the  same  heavy, 
ponderously-eaten  fried  chicken  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes and  buttered  peas  and  cream  gravy  for  Sun- 
day dinner  that  we  were  served  at  home.  You  drove 
slowly  through  Independence;  the  few  stop-lights 
barely  turned.  At  the  summer  meetings  of  the  Inde- 
pendence 4-H  Club  the  discussion  of  dues  might  run 
on  through  the  entire  evening.  A  President  of  vigor 
and  sprightliness?  But  listen  to  him: 

That  summer  of  1954  was  abnormally  hot  in 
Kansas  City  \it  was— the  only  time  I  ran  re- 
member that  we  stopped  haying  at  noon  ]  and 
the  thermometer  outside  the  hospital  windows 
\  where  Truman  was  recovering  from  surgery 
following  a  gal/bladder  attack  ]  ranged  between 
I  HI  and  114  by  midafternoon.  Mrs.  Truman  was 
at  my  side  constantly,  and  she  read  the  news- 
papers to  me,  as  well  as  current  magazines  and 
many  of  the  li  tters  and  messages  that  t  ame  in. 

I  did  not  realize  how  punishing  the  heat  was 
to  the  other  patients  and  visitors  to  the  hospital, 
which  mis  without  air  conditioning.  I  do  not 
mind  the  heat,  and  I  have  never  cared  for  ail 
conditioning  for  myself,  preferring  fresh  air  no 
mutter  hou  hot  or  t  old. 

When  the  direetoi  of  the  Research  Hospital 
wanted  to  put  in  an  air  conditioner  in  my  room  I 
ilet  lined.  .  .  .  I  felt  that,  despite  the  good  in- 
tention of  the  hospital  to  provide  me  with  ever\ 
corn  fort,  I  should  not  be  given  sjiet  iul  privileges, 
since  no  one  else  in  the  hospital  was  provided 
with  aii  conditioning,  .  .  . 


Bat  several  days  later  an  old  friend  of  mine  .  . 
said,  "It  may  be  all  right  for  you  without  air  con- 
ditioning,  but  ivhat  about  Mrs.  Truman  sitting 
here  day  after  day  in  this  insufferable  heat?  Wh\ 
arc  you  being  so  stubborn,  and  why  don't  you  lei 
the  hospital  put  air  conditioning  in  ? 

I  sent  for  the  hospital  superintendent  .  .  .  ana\ 
icithin  the  hour,  an  air  conditioning  unit  wai 
installed^ 

That  is  vigor,  of  a  Midwestern  kind.  And  pride, ; 
a  courtliness  that  he  made  much  of  in  his  public  1 
though  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  visualize  E 
as  the  cute,  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  of  | 
dreams  whom  Harry  often  described. 

So  many  of  Truman's  qualities  came  direil 
from  his  Midwestern  past.  His  decisiveness,  ''j, 
slept,  so  he  told  us,"  says  Acheson,  "as  soon  as  i 
head  touched  the  pillow,  never  worrying,  beca 
he  could  not  stay  awake  long  enough  to  do  so-j 
"With  the  President  a  decision  made  was  done  v  ) 
and  he  went  on  to  another"— Acheson  again.  Tl 
man  was  called  stubborn  often  enough.  "St 
born"  is  the  pejorative  of  "decisive."  and  a  ph 
cally-small  man.  especially  one  so  nearsighted  J 
Harry,  would  learn  stubbornness  early  in  a  sn 
town  if  he  had  any  gumption,  and  Harry  did. 
would  be  forever  defending  his  stature,  his  w 
eves,  his  endless  books,  his  rights  in  a  knit 
family  that  didn't  always  know  the  best  of  tin 
though  it  never  knew  the  worst. 

"My  mother  was  partial  to  the  boys,"  writes  1 
man  in  his  Memoirs,  "both  in  the  familv  ano 
the  neighborhood.  I  used  to  watch  my  father  ; 
mother  closely  to  learn  what  I  could  do  to  plf 
them,  just  as  I  did  with  my  schoolteachers 
playmates.  Because  of  my  efforts  to  get  along  v 
my  associates  I  usually  was  able  to  get  whs 
wanted.  It  was  successful  on  the  farm,  in  school 
the  Army,  and  particularly  in  the  Senate."'  I 
the  way  the  physically  weaker  but  mentally  rr. 
alert  boy  or  man  converts  the  stronger. 

Imagine  then  Harry  bantying  around  a  ba 
field,  elated  with  his  power  to  command  for 
haps  the  first  time  in  his  life  without  subterf 
yet  learning  awful  lessons  of  the  cost  of  his  c 
mand  in  the  lives  of  men  he  knew  not  only  in  ba 
but  also  back  home.  More  than  one  historian 
said  Harry  Truman  was  shaped  there,  in  Krai 
running  a  profitable  commissary  in  his  spare  t 
with  Eddie  Jacobson  (the  same  who  would  1; 
help  him  near  to  bankruptcy  and  take  that  pie 
himself )  but  facing,  in  the  flaring  darkness 
battle,  the  cost  of  every  decision  he  made. 

And  probably  shrinking  at  first  from  such  coi 
quences,  drawing  the  old  stubbornness  about  h 
self  for  solace,  yet  gradually  giving  up  the  Hat 
cleaning  away  the  decision-making  process  u 
only  the  fact  of  the  decision  was  left,  until  he  k 
thai  whatever  else  it  might  cost  him.  a  decil 
would  not  cost  him  his  sanity  or  his  self-respect 


1  Mr.  Citizen  •  Bernard  Geis  Associates,  I'W)). 

'I'rrsent  at  the  Creation  (Norton,  1969). 

Memoirs,  101  I.  Year  t,i  Decisions  (Doubleday,  1955) 
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1  be  made  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
p  y  and  he  would  then  forget  it:  "He  done  his 
idest,"  Harry's  favorite  epitaph. 

ne  gives  up  squeamishness  too  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, as  one  gives  it  up  on  the  farm, 
e  after  the  war  Harry  spent  twelve  working 
;  of  his  long  life.  Plowing  makes  way  for  sow- 
and  sowing  for  a  solid  field  of  wheat  and  tall 
;  but  the  day  comes  when  those  sweated  and 
Hied  crops  must  be  cut  and  stored,  or  cut  and 
the  grain  to  be  fed  to  animals  which  in  their 
will  be  slaughtered :  and  that  is  the  way  of  the 
,ral  world,  and  you  give  up  squeamishness  or 
subside.  Truman  then,  and  Truman  as  Presi- 
had  no  intention  of  subsiding, 
stead  he  became  enamored  of  the  process  of 
ing  decisions,  juvenated  by  the  continual  redis- 
ry  that  it  was  possible  to  make  things  happen, 
love  the  world,  to  go  from  A  to  B  to  C  and  even 
I ie  way  to  Z  by  so  simple  and  logical  a  procedure 
siaking  a  decision.  It  became  most  of  what  he 
ted  about  and  wrote  about,  and  read  about  as 
He  ranks  Presidents  by  their  ability  to  make 
ntant  decisions,  and  he  will  himself  be  ranked 
because  he  made  some  of  the  most  important 
sions  of  the  century.  My  God.  no  wonder  the 
is  stubborn.  Though  he  has  read  as  many  books 
ly  man  alive,  he  never  went  to  college:  to  dis- 
r  that  among  the  Achesons  and  the  Cliffords, 
gentlemen  from  Yale  and  St.  Louis,  he  need 
listen  to  each  man's  information  and  opinion, 
them  against  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
;rican  history  and  his  own  good  horse  sense, 
come  up  with  the  right  decision  more  than  half 
time:  that  prided  him  beyond  belief.  Acheson 
ibes  Truman's  perpetual  cheerfulness  to  his 
thy  genealogy,  but  it  came  instead  from  his  joy 
eing  the  man  who  gets  to  make  more  important 
sions  every  day  than  any  other  on  the  face  of 
earth.  He  never  doubted  who  he  was,  plain 
ry Truman, a"great  little  man"as  Acheson  rath- 
itndescendingly  puts  it:  but  he  never  doubted 
er  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  Jovian  gift, 
nd  for  years  after  he  left  office,  the  people  at  the 
man  Library  say,  political  scientists  came  round 
ng  Truman   about  his  "decision-making  pro- 
i,"  and  Truman  laughed  and  scoffed  and  looked 
other  way.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it's  the 
plest  thing  in  the  world  once  you  get  the  hang 
t.  "What  was  your  most  difficult  decision?"  the 
i  used  to  ask  Harry  when  he  spoke  to  them  in 
auditorium  of  the  Library.  "Korea.  Korea."  he'd 
.  "That  was  the  most  difficult  decision,  because 
involved  the  whole  free  world.  That  was  the 
it  difficult  decision  to  be  made.  And  it  saved 
*ea  as  a  free  government  which  had  been  set  up 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
saved.  But  that  was  the  hardest  decision  that 
to  be  made  because  it  involved  the  whole  free 
•Id." 

bid  the  others?  Dropping  the  atomic  bomb? 
ning  the  United  Nations?   Fighting  John  L. 


THE  NEW  POETRY  HANDBOOK 
by  Mark  Strand 

1. 

2. 

If  a  man  understands  a  poem, 

he  shall  have  troubles. 

If  a  man  lives  with  a  poem, 

he  shall  die  lonely. 

3. 
4. 

If  a  man  lives  with  two  poems. 

he  shall  be  unfaithful  to  one. 

If  a  man  conceives  of  a  poem. 

he  shall  have  one  less  child. 

5. 

If  a  man  conceives  of  two  poems. 

he  shall  two  children  less. 

6. 
7. 

If  a  man  wears  a  crown  on  his  head  as  he  w  rites, 
he  shall  be  found  out. 

If  a  man  wears  no  crown  on  his  head  as  he  writes 
he  shall  deceive  no  one  but  himself. 

8. 

If  a  man  gets  angry  at  a  poem, 

he  shall  be  scorned  by  men. 

9. 

If  a  man  continues  to  be  angry  at  a  poem. 

he  shall  be  scorned  by  w  omen. 

10. 

If  a  man  publicly  denounces  poetry, 

his  shoes  w  ill  till  w  ith  urine. 

11. 

If  a  man  gives  up  poetry  for  power, 

he  shall  have  lots  of  power. 

12. 

13. 

If  a  man  brags  about  his  poems. 

he  shall  be  loved  by  fools. 

If  a  man  brags  about  his  poems  and  loves  fools, 
he  shall  write  no  more. 

14. 

If  a  man  denies  his  poems  pleasure. 

his  w  it  shall  wear  boots. 

15. 

If  a  man  craves  attention  because  of  his  poems. 

he  shall  be  like  a  jackass  in  moonlight 

16. 

If  a  man  writes  a  poem  and  praises  the  poem  of  a 
he  shall  have  a  beautiful  mistress. 

fellow . 

17. 
18. 

If  a  man  w  rites  a  poem  and  praises  the  poem  of  a 
he  shall  drive  his  mistress  away. 

If  a  man  claims  the  poem  of  another, 

his  heart  shall  double  in  size. 

fellow  overly. 

19. 

If  a  man  lets  his  poems  go  naked, 
he  shall  fear  death. 

20. 

If  a  man  fears  death. 

he  shall  be  saved  by  his  poems. 

21. 

If  a  man  does  not  fear  death, 

he  may  or  may  not  be  saved  by  his  poems. 

22. 

If  a  man  finishes  a  poem, 

he  shall  bathe  in  the  blank  wake  of  his  passion 
and  he  kissed  by  white  paper. 

Richard  Rhodes 

HARRY'S 
LAST 
III  i  I C  K  A  M 


L<  wii  ?  The  Marshall  Plan?  The  Cold  War?  The 
campaign  ol  194ft?  The  Borl'n  Airlifl?  l  inn;-  Mac- 
Arthur?  What  on  earth  would  the  man  have  done 
wiih  Vietnam? 

Alter  decisiveness,  loyally.  Queer  loyalty  when 
ii  involved  defending  people  I •  •  -  Harry  Vaughan 
or  show  in,"  up  an  President  ol  the  I  '/tiled  Stales  f'»i 
Kansas  Cil)  Boss  Tom  Pendergast'i  funeral  Bui 
romembct  also  liis  loyalty  i<>  people  like  Aeheson 
and  Marshall,  What  else  hut  loyally  from  a  battle 
commander,  a  'Wrd-degree  Mason,  u  man  helped 
into  office  l»y  Missouri's  unregeneralely  partisan 
l)cmo<  ralic  party?  Hut  what  else  also  from  a  man 
who  remembered,  a  a  boy  a  happy  childhood  lull 
<>l  pigeon  raising,  wood-cutting,  gardening  and 
small  town  gangs?  "At  the  cornet  of  Delaware  and 
Waldo,  cast  of  1 1 s  I  hi  Independence],  wen  ili< 
Sawyers,  the  Wallaces,  and  ili<-  Thomases.  Lock 
Sawyer  was  oldet  than  we  were,  and  the  Wallaces 
were  a  yeai  01  two  younger.  Bess,  I' rank  and 
George  Wallace  all  belonged  to  the  Waldo  Avenue 
gang.  Across  the  street  at  Woodland  College  were 
Paul  and  I  b  leu  Bryant.  Paul  and  Vivian  [Truman's 
brolhei  |  were  great  friends  and  raised  pigeons  and 
game  chickens  in  partnership.  We  had  wonderful 
limes  in  thai  neighborhood  from  18%  to  1902.  On i 
house  soon  became  headq.uarters  for  all  (he  boys 
and  "ills  around.  .  .  ."  Whal  else  for  Truman  but 
intense  loyalties ?  Ii  was  how  he  grew  up,  how  he 
lived  his  life.  Aeheson,  who  used  to  return  to  Vale 
to  visit  his  old  secret  soeiely.  Scroll  arid  Key,  under- 
stood well  enough,  and  so  did  Clark  Clifford,  that 
handsome,  brilliant,  discreet  mother  of  Presidents. 
Truman's  men  began  calling  themselves  "the  old 
contemptibles" ;  Truman  they  called  "the  Chief": 
and  whatevei  their  understanding  of  iheii  group, 
for  Truman  ii  must  have  seemed  some  nationally 
convened  neighborhood  gang.  He  conducted  the 
afTairs  of  stale  we  have  Acheson's  word  foi  this, 
though  whal  follows  is  not  his  patrician  image  as 
il  ihey  were  discussions  of  whal  activities,  whal 
mischief  or  good  deeds,  should  issue  forth  from  the 
treehouse  loday,  and  Truman  chief  of  the  Tree- 
house  Association. 

Writes  Aeheson:  "[Truman's  was]  a  truly  hospi- 
table and  generous  mind,  that  is,  a  mind  warm  and 
welcoming  in  its  reception  of  other  people's  ideas. 
Not  in  any  sense  self-deprecating,  his  approach  was 
sturdy  and  self-confident,  but  without  any  trace  of 
pretentiousness.  He  held  his  own  ideas  in  abeyance 
until  he  had  heard  and  weighed  the  ideas  of  others, 
alerl  and  eager  to  gain  additional  knowledge  and 
new  insights,  lie  was  not  afraid  of  the  competition 
of  others'  ideas;  he  welcomed  it."  Il  is  not  fanciful 
to  imagine  the  mature  Truman  remember  ing,  amid 
the  affairs  of  slate,  the  old  gangs  and  how  they 
worked;  his  worst  word  for  the  Nazis,  and  later  for 
Stalin's  bunch,  was  "gangsters,"  and  to  him  thai 
word  means  more  than  Ma  Marker  and  AI  Capone. 
Truman  is  fond  of  saying  he  is  a  cross  between 
two  of  Missouri's  other  famous  residents,  Mark 
Twain  and  Jesse  James.  He  may  well  be. 

He  was  proud  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  it  was 

his  and  Acheson's  and  Clark  Clifford's  more  than 


General  Marshall's;  he  was  delighted  wiih  P 

Four,  the  Peace  Corps'  predecessor,  promising 
il  did  not  fulfill  a  hoi  I  of  Midwestern  chiropra 
of  international  healing;  he  regretted  Korea  wi' 

fierce  unyielding  regret  horn  of  battle  in  W 

War  [;  he  was  seared  as  hell  of  Vlai  A I  lb  nr, 
immensely  relieved  when  he  removed  thai  adi 

bully  from  his  Japanese  throne;  he  found  Potij 

trying  hul  did  his  level  best,  and  the  odds  were 
favorable 

III   il  i>liy;i,iil   :rn;r   I    found  the    \  I'm  ,<l u ,n 

eonferenre  to  he  exacting  Churchill,  and  Stall 
were  /■urn  in  laic  hoars,  i<lnl<-  I  was  on  earl 
riser.  Tin-,  made  mv  days  extra  lt>nt>.  I  wi 
/■hul  in  he  on  in  y  wa  \  home 

No  country  boy  could  hope  io  keep  up  wiih  ti 
two  advanced  alcoholics  on  theii  own  terms.  ' 

man  moan-  I  In-  odd  hour  of  their  formal  meetil 

"> :.'>()  in  the  afternoon   but  he  stuck  them  out 

had  known  odd  hours  before. 


(1  reatness  as  a  President  is  not  necessarily  g 
■  and  il  may  very  well  be  evil,  depending  on 
you  like  whal  thai  greatness  accomplished.  Ken 

bet  that  this  snappy  dresset  from  Independi 

this  plain  practical   man.  helped  to  construct 
national  and  global  politics  of  our  present  age 
invented  the  Cold  War:  he  desegregated  the  At 
forces;  he  laid  the  groundwork,  in  his  Ko 
"police  action,"  for  Vietnam;  he  forged  NA  TO 
the  United  Nations:  he  confiscated  the  coal  n 
and  would  have  confiscated  the  railroads  to  f 
the  federal  will:  he  look  power   from  the  <  < 
branches  of  government,  as  all  strong  President  Ii 
And  he  did  il  all  in  the  name  of  sweet  reasi 
name  he  believes.  The  irrational  has  no  pi  at  J 
his  canon,  though  even  his  neighbor  Dr.  Mill  ( 
Hurl  insisis  thai  the  diabolic  was  loosed  inti  I 
world  long  ago.  And  soon  enough  we  will  ha 
dismantle  this  age  Truman  created  with  the  Stl 
Dean  and  the  (  lever  Clark  al  his  side:  it  has  gm 
beyond  its  once-rational  limiis.  swollen  in  a 
of  world-destroying  acromegaly,  gone  knobby  n 
awkward  and  bizarre,  gone  self-destructive,  >n 
more  than  a  little  mad.  None  of  this  can  be 
Truman   intended,  but   whal   lias  happened   i*  h 
result  of  the  groundwork  he  laid.  Present  a  h 
creation  indeed:  present  now  in  the  days  befor  h 
Hood,  or  perhaps  the  apocalyptic  fire,  blunt  pi  I 
AMMs  raining  -cm-tic  death  on  a  race  that  mil  I 
to  create. 


Whal  does  a  President  do  when  he  leaves  ol  el 
How  can  he  bear  the  loss  of  power  and  aulho  VI 
John  Kennedy  was  lur  ks  :  he  died  and  passed  d 
immediately  into  myth.  Kisenhower  was  a  r  ill 
and  not  much  more,  before  he  ever  look  oilier  ni 
sweat.    Hoover's  Quakerism   saved   him.  am 
training  as  an  engineet  :  he  lived  on  to  becom  ^ 
nation's  most  efficient  vacuum  cleaner.  Iloovi 
up  the  starving  refugees  of  World  War  II,  Ho  1 
ing  up  the  administrative  mess  of  the  wai  v 
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i  al  government,  passing  everything  through  his 
•  e  bag  and  leaving  the  rug  of  state  decently 
I .  Lyndon  Johnson  will  bear  the  loss  the  worst 
jf  em  all;  presently  he  broods  in  the  cavern  of 
iuarded  top-floor  offices  like  Ahab,  spewing 
I  memoirs. 

'  uman  solved  the  problem  as  only  he  could.  He 
I  ne  a  high-school  teacher.  First  he  wrote  his 
I  oirs,  then  he  buried  himself  in  the  details  of 
I  ing  and  establishing  a  Presidential  library, 
I  he  taught  school.  His  Library,  on  1-70  north  of 
ipendence,  is  laid  out  like  a  study  unit  for  a 
Is  course,  with  curios  thrown  in  to  hold  the 
I  attention.  A  major  exhibit  is  devoted  to  the 
pbs  of  the  President  as  Truman  defines  them; 
If  Executive,  ceremonial  chief  of  state,  legisla- 
|  )lanner,  head  of  his  political  party,  commander 
Ihief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  director  of 
'gn  policy.  Around  this  central  exhibit  are 
ped  others  remarkable  only  for  their  naivete, 
one  wing,  plunked  down  on  the  bare  limestone 
,  sits  Harry's  prewar  Chrysler,  the  car  in  which 
Miducted  his  Senatorial  reelection  campaign  in 
•,  drove  as  Senator  and  then  as  Vice  President, 
turned  over  to  his  sister  when  he  became 
ident.  She  drove  it  from  1945  to  1951,  frugal 
e.  The  Chrysler  Corporation  later  had  it  re- 
id;  pale  green,  with  those  impossibly  large 
>on  tires  cars  used  to  wear,  it  still  shows  the 
mered-out   remains   of  fender  dents  earned 
sning  down  Missouri  backroads  and  in  the 
;  of  Washington,  D.C.  traffic, 
lomas  Hart  Benton's  mural,  "Independence  and 
)pening  of  the  West,"  three  years  in  the  making 
painted  with  bravura  right  onto  the  wall  by 
ty  old  Tom,  glows  across  from  the  Library's 
i  entrance,  a  swollen  montage  of  settlers  and 
ans  rising  to  a  peak  over  a  large  double  door- 
,  an  orgy  of  aniline  in  the  plain  limestone  and 
ble  hall. 

ruman's  White  House  office  is  preserved  more 
|ss  intact  in  one  wing,  and  by  pressing  a  button 
,  may  hear  the  President  himself  explain  to  you 
details  of  the  room,  the  hidden  doors,  the  fur- 
ings.  In  such  a  setting  one  wishes  Disney's 
gineers  would  construct  an  audio-animatronic 
nan  to  deliver  the  lecture  in  person,  banging 
)lastic  fist  on  the  desk  to  drive  each  point  home, 
single  black  telephone  on  the  Presidential  desk 
;ars  deficient  and  antique  after  the  supercom- 
ication  systems  of  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  But 
s  not  authentic  in  the  Truman  Library  Oval 
m.  Surely  Truman  did  not  fill  the  White  House 
ves  with  the  hundred-volume  history  of  Brazil 
ortuguese  that  lines  the  wall  nearest  the  visitors' 
? 

isitors,  says  the  museum's  curator,  like  best  the 
y-17-foot  Persian  rug  that  hangs  opposite  the 
well  in  the  museum,  all  29  million  knots  of  it. 
ft  to  Truman  from  the  Shah  of  Iran.  They  also 
the  ornamental  swords  encased  near  the  main 
ance,  heavy  with  jewels.  The  White  House  floor 
m  which  sagged  under  the  weight  of  Margaret 
man's  piano,  cracked  and  dusty  and  ensconced 


in  a  glass  case  as  if  it  were  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, amuses  visitors,  as  it  must  surely  amuse 
Harry. 

He  himself  no  longer  visits  the  Library.  He  used 
to  be  there  every  day  at  7:45  sharp  after  a  brisk 
one-mile  walk  from  Wallace  house,  due  north  to 
tlie  Library  through  an  old  and  quiet  Independence 
neighborhood.  His  constituency  in  those  days,  the 
late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  was  children,  bussed 
out  by  the  hundreds  from  area  schools  to  see  a  live 
President  turned  civics  instructor.  One  May  the 
museum  curator  kept  count  of  the  groups  Harry 
spoke  to:  one  hundred  in  one  month.  He  would  take 
on  four  or  five  bunches  a  day.  cracking  out  sharp 
answers  to  their  questions  about  tough  decisions, 
about  how  to  be  good  citizens.  "Korea,  Korea,"  he 
would  tell  them,  still  brooding  on  the  deaths  of 
that  undeclared  war,  and  "Read,  read,"  he  would 
tell  them,  knowing  how  far  reading  had  gotten  him 
over  the  years,  what  a  good  citizen  it  had  made  of 
him.  He  would  autograph  someone's  cast  and  drag 
along  visiting  dignitaries  to  answer  the  kids*  ques- 
tions and  to  show  the  visitors  that  the  Chief  still 
had  a  constituency  of  sorts,  sans  body  hair.  He 
would  steadfastly  refuse  to  discuss  foreign  policy, 
disclaiming  knowledge  of  the  facts  but  really  re- 
membering how  damned  difficult  such  partisan  dis- 
cussions had  made  his  own  Presidential  years.  Ah, 
they  were  star  performances,  his  appearances  be- 
fore those  uncritical  awed  audiences,  and  they  did 
him  a  world  of  good. 

Grown-ups  came  too.  tourists  from  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  a  quick  stop  right  there  on  the  Inter- 
state like  a  Howard  Johnson's  halfway  between 
New  York  and  California  and  maybe  we'll  catch  a 
glimpse  of  old  Harry  himself.  Admissions  fell  off 
at  the  Library  when  Harry  began  staying  home: 
people  would  drive  by  the  Wallace  house  instead, 
hoping  to  see  the  old  man  on  his  side  porch  or  out 
walking. 


"He  alone  among 
twentieth-century 
Presidents  actu- 
ally saved  money 
out  of  his  Presi- 
dential salary." 


rlAhe  real  riches  of  the  Library  no  one  sees  except 
the  six  hundred  scholars  and  journalists  who 
have  signed  in  over  the  years  at  the  back  door.  In 
the  stacks,  boxes  upon  boxes  of  Presidential  papers 
stand  in  neat  rows  like  massed  troops,  a  total  of  six 
million  sheets  of  paper.  The  juiciest  are  unavailable 
for  reading,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  people  who 
wrote  them  and  the  people  about  whom  they  are 
written  are  dead  and  gone  and  no  feelings  left  to 
be  hurt.  Each  box  is  fumigated  as  it  arrives  as  if 
to  fix  it  in  a  permanent  present.  Digging  through  a 
few  of  the  boxes,  you  sense  the  enormity  of  the 
American  Presidency  better  than  you  can  by  talk- 
ing to  a  President  or  pressing  buttons  in  the  Oval 
Room:  letters  of  pride  and  heartbreak  from  ordi- 
nary citizens,  numberless  memos,  drafts  of  speeches, 
handwritten  notes,  the  minutely  detailed  history  of 
an  era.  "The  great  period  for  Truman  research  lies 
ahead  of  us,"  says  the  Truman  Library's  director  of 
research  and  records.  "Ten  years  ahead.  The 
Roosevelt  period  is  just  now  coming  available." 
Some  of  the  most  important  papers  have  not  even 
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HARRY'S 
LAST 
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Richard  Rhodes  arrived  in  Independence  yet:  Acheson's,  for  exam- 
ple. And  some  won't:  Jimmy  Byrnes's.  who  never 
liked  Harry  anyway  because  he  thought  Harry  stole 
the  Presidency  from  him. 

But  writing  memoirs,  building  a  library,  and  giv- 
ing civics  instruction  were  never  enough,  could 
never  be  enough  for  a  man  who  ran  the  world  for 
seven  years.  "I  hope  you  will  remember  what  I  have 
been,"  he  told  an  audience  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  in  1964,  "and  not  what  I  am  today."  He  walked 
into  the  Jackson  County  Courthouse  in  Kansas  City 
one  day— he  built  that  Courthouse  when  he  was 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court,  an  administrative 
position.  The  three  Judges  who  run  the  county's 
business  greeted  him  warmly  enough,  and  he  told 
them,  "I  just  happened  to  be  downtown  and  heard 
you  were  meeting  and  came  over  to  see  if  an  old 
man  out  of  a  job  could  get  work." 

He  felt  the  deprivation  keenly.  He  had  no  hob- 
bies; he  had  no  sports;  when  reporters  tried  to 
characterize  him  after  his  obscure  nomination  as 
Vice  President  in  1944,  he  told  them  simply,  "I'm 
a  workhorse."  Out  to  pasture,  the  workhorse  cast 
about  for  something  to  do.  One  of  the  curious  re- 
sults of  Truman's  retirement  was  Mr.  Citizen,  a 
book  as  bare  of  substance  as  his  two-volume 
Memoirs  were  crammed.  In  Mr.  Citizen  he  discusses 
his  friends,  his  operations,  his  grandchildren,  his 
travels,  and  then  makes  a  panicky  plea  for  some- 
thing to  do: 

Congress  should  pass  enabling  legislation  des- 
ignating former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
as  Free  Members  of  Congress. 

These  Free  Members  would  have  the  right  to 
sit  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  on 
all  occasions. 

They  would  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  de- 
bate, subject,  of  course,  to  the  parliamentary 
procedures  in  each  house. 

The  Free  Members  would  not  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

They  would  have  the  right  to  sit  in  on  any 
meetings  of  any  committee,  subcommittee,  or 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  and  take  part  in 
discussions.  Here,  too,  they  would  not  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

Free  Members  would  be  assigned  suitable  of- 
fi.ce  space  in  the  Congressional  buildings. 

But  without  the  right  to  vote,  without  a  constituency 
behind  them  except  for  such  national  goodwill  as 
remains  after  a  President  leaves  office,  what  possible 
authority  would  Truman's  Free  Members  possess? 
Or  think  of  it  this  way:  can  you  imagine  Lyndon 
Johnson  a  Free  Member?  (Notice  that  in  (lie  midst 
of  this  momentous  proposal,  Truman  practically 
provides  for  office  space  1  fe  alone  among  twentieth- 
century  Presidents  actually  saved  money  out  of  his 
Presidential  salary  saved  as  much  as  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  by  one  estimate.  I 

The  pastured  workhorse  wrote  a  newspaper 
column  for  awhile  in  1961,  but  inexplicably 
stopped.  When  they  laid  (he  foundations  for  the 
Churchill  Memorial  Chapel  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  in 
1964,  Harry  was  on  hand  to  turn  a  golden  shovelful 


of  dirt.  Westminster  College,  in  Fulton,  annofc  I 
an  $80,000  gift  to  establish  the  Harry  S.  Trull 
Chair  of  American  History,  and  said  that  Trudjl 
himself  would  deliver  the  first  eight  lectures.  1; 
never  did.  That  same   year,  augur  of  decli 
Vergne  Dixon  of  Dixon's  Chili  Parlor  in  Kan 
City,  where  President  Truman  was  wont  to 
died  of  a  heart  attack. 

By  1966  Truman  was  reported  at  home  suffer 
dizzy  spells,  and  one  reporter  claimed  the  fori 
President    had    Parkinson's    Disease.  Tru 
family  physician,  Dr.  Wallace  Graham,  denied 
claim,  although  Graham  was  quoted  in  a  letter 
the  director  of  the  National  Parkinson  Foundat 
■as  referring  to  a  "Parkinson-like  syndrome."  W  . 
Truman  did  have  was  a  tendency  to  vertigo  wh 
ever  he  stood  on  his  feet  very  long;  that  more  tl  < 
anything  else  was  responsible  for  his  discontinu  i 
his  daily  visits  to  the  Library  and  his  daily  walk 

The  traditionally-Republican  Citizens  Party  t 
cials  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  had  never  lil 
Truman.  In  1967,  when  the  city  council  was  re; 
to  name  the  new  international  airport  under  c 
struction  north  of  Kansas  City,  the  counciln 
hurriedly  approved  the  name  "Kansas  City  Inl 
national"  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  name  "Hal 
S.  Truman  International,"  discussion  which  mi 
offend  the  former  President.  '  What  has  Ham  e 
done  for  Kansas  City?"  was  the  tone  of  the  mi 
ing,  a  Kansas  City  Star  reporter  thought.  Me 
while,  the  airlines,  believing  the  airport  would 
named  Midcontinent  International,  printed  up  i 
lions  of  baggage  tickets  boldly  marked  MCI. 

By  1969  Truman  had  visited  the  hospital  ag 
to  recover  from  a  bout  of  flu.  Influenza  was  «* 
demic  across  the  United  States  that  winter.  He  w 
to  Key  West  to  recover,  a  successful  trip.  Me 
while,  a  Kansas  City  businessman  named  A 
Barket  spent  $80,850  on  a  railroad  car  claimedjlt 
its  San  Francisco  owner  to  be  the  Ferdinand  Mam- 
Ian,  the  car  on  which  Harry  conducted  his  Give-Fto 
Hell  whistle-stop  campaign  of  1948.  Barket  p  p< 
posed  to  make  the  car  available  for  static  displ  i 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  refurbishing  it,  w 
the  car's  lineage  soon  came  into  question:  it  n 
have  been  a  car  in  which  Truman  once  rode,  bu 
was  probably  not  the  car  used  in  the  campai  I 
Chagrined,  Barket  claimed  he  still  believed  his 
was  the  Ferdinand  Magellan,  and  anyway  he  co 
get  his  money  back  if  it  was  not  an  authentic  re 

Harry  S.  Truman  was  eighty  live  in  1969. 
had  pledged  at  eighty  that  he  would  live  to 
ninety.  Once  or  twice  each  year,  rumors  fly  arou 
Kansas  City  that  he  is  dead  or  dying  at  Resea 
Hospital,  his  favorite,  now  a  brand-new  build 
and  air-conditioned  throughout.  The  rumors  s' 
gest  thai  the  people  of  the  area  are  through  w  ith 
living  man  and  anxious  to  gel  on  with  (he  busifl 
of  honoring  his  death— keeping  up  with  Abilene, 
it  were. 

And  loday  Independence  seems  a  town  disB 
scssed.  as  if,  Truman  declining,  it  were  being 
mantled  and  carried  away.  Il  labored  mightily 
bring  forth  a  great  city,  but  brought  forth  so] 
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infinitely  more  valuable:  a  great  man.  It 
y  recognizes  him,  knowing  as  it  does  the 
id  from  which  he  came,  but  he  is  its  finest 

Behind  Memorial  Hall  sits  a  cupola,  white 
!  en  dome  over  a  brick  foundation.  For  years  it 
fed  a  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  given  to  Inde- 
bnce  by  the  town  of  Annecy  le  Vieux,  France, 
ing  back  from  Wallace  house,  I  discover  that 
upola  is  empty,  the  bell  gone,  the  bronze  plaque 
:  y  torn  out  of  its  brick  moorings.  I  wonder 
|e  the  bell  has  gone,1  as  1  wonder  where  the 
on  Memorial  Methodist  Church  has  gone  that 
lark  of  its  presence  is  left.  On  the  square  the 
I  house  is  dilapidated,  the  windows  dirty  and 
ered  with  paint,  the  sidewalk  broken  and 
;d  and  bristling  with  aging  parking  meters, 
equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
ty's  namesake,  rides  like  a  late  commuter  to- 
the  bus  stop  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
re,  and  across  the  street  discount  stores  and 
y  storefronts  bleat  urban  decay.  Somewhere 
I  the  way,  breeding  pioneers  and  gunmen  and 
nighty  President,  Independence  lost  its  soul. 


T hat  is  it  then  to  be  very  old  and  to  have  been 
'  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  fifth 
de  of  the  second  century  of  their  federation? 

to  live  in  a  body  musted  like  old  books,  a 
nken  body  that  no  longer  fills  the  clothes  you 
,  the  shirt  collars  hanging  from  the  neck,  the 
s  baggy  at  the  seat,  the  coat  drooping  over  the 

of  your  contracted  shoulders.  Your  body  no 
er  responds;  sluggish,  cranky,  it  demands  your 
ition,  requires  you  to  think  about  where  next 
ace  your  foot  for  safety  because  the  bones  are 
le  now  and  you  can  break  your  hip  just  stepping 
i  curb.  It  is  to  find  your  tongue  sucking  your 
t  teeth  like  some  lizard  you  have  caught  that 
s  to  get  away,  lunging  and  lunging  as  you 
*gle  to  hold  it  still  without  pinching  it  into  pain, 
to  see  a  different  face  in  the  mirror  every  morn- 
a  face  sunken  at  the  cheeks,  eyes  looking  out  of 
'  cones  created  by  the  wasting  away  of  sub- 
neous  fat,  eyes  with  pupils  constricted  by  your 
■present  anger  at  being  old,  eves  that  you  have 
ed  at  too  long  and  that  now  seem  to  look  back 
3U  with  a  despair  you  by  now  take  for  granted, 
nd  to  be  old  is  to  know  that  within  this  molder- 
sheil  which  you  once  propelled  proudly  down 
s  of  sidewalks  at  exactly  one  hundred  twenty 
s  per  minute,  your  brain  is  still  alive  and  func- 
ing,  slower  now,  some  of  its  nooks  and  crannies 
ler  to  reach,  some  of  its  cupboards  bare  that 
i  opened  onto  home-canned  riches  of  memory 
logic  and  imagination,  but  still  capable  of  so 
b  more  thought  than  your  body  can  act  upon 
each  sluggish  response  must  make  you  mad. 
so  signals  of  anger  flash  back  through  the  still- 
:  circuits,  and  you  must  recycle  or  unravel  or 


t)  the  lawn  of  the  Truman  Lihrary,  as  it  turns  out, 
e  Liberty  is  rung  in  again  by  the  Boy  Scouts  each  4th 

ly. 


suppress  the  anger  or  risk  overloading  the  entire 
system  and  breaking  down  in  simple  rage— and  you 
are  someone  who  was  never  known  for  keeping  your 
temper  if  you  didn't  want  to. 

Stored  in  that  brain,  stuck  in  that  brain  with  no 
earthly  value  now  (because  the  last  thing  anyone 
wants  in  America  is  an  old  man,  especially  an  old 
man  who  once  controlled  vast  power  and  thus  can 
no  longer  be  deferential  to  any  man  except  perhaps 
another  President,  and  probably  not  even  one  of 
those,  since  they  don't  make  them  the  way  they  used 
to  anymore),  stored  in  that  brain  is  this  enormous 
bank  of  data  about  the  history  of  the  world,  Ameri- 
can and  British  and  French  and  German  history  and 
probably  Tibetan  and  Angolese  history  as  well.  And 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  no  place  to  use  it,  no  decisions 
to  make  out  of  this  walking  library  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  good  men  and  bad,  good  decisions 
and  bad,  sly  Elizabethan  ploys  and  hidden  Napo- 
leonic mistresses  and  stupid  battle  maneuvers  and 
ships'  cargo  lists  and  gunpowder  plots  on  all  seven 
continents  and  the  toilet  habits  of  every  American 
President  and  the  exact  number  of  bottles  of  wine 
that  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
all  the  words  you  had  in  secret  and  in  public  with 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
your  time. 

And  behind  that  synaptic  bank  of  data  another 
bank  reserved  for  your  long  quiet  relationship  with 
the  woman  you  honored  and  respected  and  possibly 
even  loved  for  half  a  century,  and  with  a  little  girl 
grown  to  be  an  intelligent  and  pleasant  matron. 

And  behind  that  bank  another  bank,  loamier, 
misted,  with  farm  animals  and  distant  cousins  and 
the  names  of  country  trees  and  the  way  it  felt  to  ride 
a  horse  on  an  October  morning  in  Grandview,  Mis- 
souri, before  anyone  ever  heard  of  horseless  car- 
riages, much  less  atomic  bombs. 

"I  hope  vou  will  remember  what  I  have  been  and 
not  what  I  am  today."  All  the  depth  of  it  is  there, 
the  chill  and  pinch  of  age,  the  sorrow  and  sadness 
and  bitterness  and  anger.  Once  you  cheered  a  staff 
of  good  and  sturdy  men  who  worshiped  your  power 
and  respected  your  good  sense:  now  your  one  sec- 
retary, aging  too  and  prim,  sits  in  the  office  you  can 
no  longer  visit  and  keeps  the  light  on  through  the 
day.  Once  Presidents  and  Prime  Ministers,  Emper- 
ors and  Kings,  Ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. Senators  and  Representatives,  heads  of  great 
departments  of  government,  Generals  and  Admirals, 
captains  of  industry,  poets  and  journalists,  winners 
of  Nobel  Prizes  and  earnest  brilliant  scientists,  ordi- 
nary citizens,  young  people,  deferred  to  you,  hung 
on  your  every  word,  nodded  and  blushed  and 
smiled;  now  an  occasional  President  stops  by  your 
door,  often  enough  a  -man  you  detest  on  principle 
and  for  a  fact,  and  you  come  to  the  door  because  you 
still  feel  the  office  deserves  that  obeisance  despite 
riots  and  murderous  undeclared  wars  (you  had  one 
yourself,  but  you  won  it  and  won  it  as  clean  as  such 
wars  can  be  won  and  probably  think  you  could  win 
this  one  too,  but  only  God  could  do  that ) .  And  other 
than  Presidents  giving  you  the  time  of  day  because 
they  want  someone  to  give  them  the  time  of  day 


"I  hope  you  will 
remember  what 
I  have  been  and 
not  what  I  am 
today." 

— Harry  Truman 
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when  they  also  are  old,  you  see  only  intimate  vis- 
itors, and  few  enough  of  those. 

You  never  gave  a  damn  for  the  fussy  protocols  of 
office  anyway,  not  for  yourself  as  an  Independence 
boy,  though  you  certainly  gave  a  damn  about  them 
for  yourself  as  Chief  Executive  Officer.  You  learned 
that  schizoid  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  war  if 
not  earlier  as  the  elected  head  of  the  Independence 
Treehouse  Association.  But  if  you  didn't  care  for 
protocols,  you  loved  to  see  the  people,  like  every 
politician  and  every  decent  statesman,  loved  to  feel 
the  massed  weight  of  their  bodies  crowding  around 
like  ballots  raised  out  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  into 
flesh.  You  could  govern  so  vast  a  country,  so  various 
a  country,  so  fickle  and  coy  and  sometimes  vicious  a 
country,  because  you  were  a  one-man  cross  section, 
small-town  boy  and  country  boy,  soldier  and  dapper 
businessman,  practical  county  judge  and  shrewd 
politician,  self-taught  historian  and  steel-rimmed 
facts-and-figures  Senator  and  snappy  tough-minded 
President  all  rolled  into  one,  with  a  whiff  of  the 
barnyard  and  a  squirt  of  the  church  usher  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  You  could  dine  with  the 
Achesons  and  not  eat  your  salad  with  your  dinner 
fork  and  you  could  hunker  down  with  a  tough  old 
farmer  and  bite  off  a  hefty  plug  of  Red  Man  and  not 
choke.  You  were  a  countryman  first  and  last  and  al- 
ways, but  you  knew  your  way  around. 

And  now  he  sits  in  his  study,  a  small  study,  sur- 
rounded by  books,  reading  books,  reading  a  book  a 
day  (not  some  lighthearted  novel  or  detective  story, 
either,  but  a  wordy  historical  study,  the  latest  poop 
on  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  the  definitive  printing  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  little-known  early  epic  poems )  — 
books  and  more  books,  so  many  books  that  Bess 
can't  keep  up  with  him  despite  the  flood  of  new  titles 
shipped  out  to  Independence  by  unctuous  New  York 
publishers  hoping  for  a  quote,  and  must  send  out 
panic  calls  to  friends  like  a  little  Dutch  girl  with  her 
finger  in  the  dike.  More  books,  more  books.  Harry 
wants  more  books. 

The  memoirs  are  finished,  the  peculiar  inhibited 
confession  of  ordinary  citizenship  is  dry  on  the 
shelves  of  public  libraries,  not  much  checked  out 
anymore;  the  study  of  Presidents  never  completed, 
the  newspaper  column  abandoned,  the  lectures 
never  given,  the  other  books  he  wanted  to  write  that 
he  never  told  anyone  about,  books  about  the  nature 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  nature  of  history  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe  never  written;  still  he  sits  in 
that  little  study  behind  those  thick  glasses  reading, 
reading,  just  as  he  did  as  a  boy,  reading,  storing  up 
even  more  facts,  weighing  each  dec  ision,  playing 
President  down  all  the  corridors  of  history,  no 
longer  confined  to  that  oval  office  with  the  plow  on 
the  desk  and  the  secret  secretarial  doors  and  the 
BUCK  STOPS  HERE  and  the  slicker  mob  of  newsmen 
cooling  their  hot  feet  in  the  corridor  waiting  to 
catch  liim  swearing  again. 

And  all  that  reading  useless  now  except  to  pass 
back  and  forth  before  his  eyes  for  casual  entertain- 
ment like  a  marathon  Hollywood  production,  the 
events  of  history  fading  in  and  out  of  each  other  so 
that  he  can  visit  Waterloo  with  Caesar  on  the  side 


lines  and  confer  with  Napoleon  about  what  he  ou 
to  do;  visit  Atlanta  with  MacArthur— no,  not  t 
son-of-a-bitch  MacArthur— with  Hannibal  to  ad^l 
Robert  E.  Lee  about  the  advantages  of  elephani 
walk  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  Lincoln 
his  side,  Lincoln  taking  half  as  many  steps  to  co1 
the  same  ground,  Truman  looking  up  at  him  but 
deferring  to  him  at  all,  Washington  loping  ah 
behind,  lost  in  ponderous  Germanic  thought,  1 
man  snubbing  the  weakling  Zachary  Taylor  as 
passes,  waving  at  Jackson  and  giving  him  a  w 
that  says  We  understand  these  city  boys,  Truma 
petite  thin-soled  rich  man's  shoes  clicking  away 
pavement  under  him ;  or  he  can  mount  his  pony  i 
go  out  and  look  for  stretches  of  pasture  beyond 
windbreak  where  he  can  ride  hell-for-leather  j 
like  Teddy's  Rough  Riders  and  no  doting  mother 
hand  to  worry  about  his  losing  his  glasses  or  bre 
ing  a  leg. 

And  all  the  other  flashing  pictures,  all  of  Willi 
James's  wonderful  stream  of  our  consciousness  t 
becomes  paradoxically  such  a  comfort  and  sue! 
bitter  burden  now,  the  aching  emptiness  of 
White  House  when  Truman  was  alone  at  night  i 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  away;  the  warm  Flor 
sun;  the  good  bawdy  jokes,  all  the  thousands 
them,  that  he  told  over  the  years  to  win  the  co: 
dence  of  those  seemingly  manly,  seemingly  stro 
big- jawed  and  big-chested  men  who  were  in  f 
little  boys  in  need  of  Truman's  strength,  he  m 
a  man  than  any  of  them  despite  his  small  size  i 
scratchy  baritone,  he  tough  as  nails  and  stringy 
a  coyote  on  a  cold  day  in  March. 

If  he  is  very  lucky,  he  doesn't  know  anymore  t 
he  is  merely  sitting  in  his  study  in  Independence 
he  is  very  lucky,  he  believes  he  is  sitting  in 
Athenian  Senate  holding  a  conference  w  ith  Disr; 
and  Tom  Jefferson  and  Jim  Bridger  and  Attila 
Hun.  But  probably  he  is  aware;  friends  report  1 
as  sharp  as  ever,  though  who  believes  friends?  1 
probably  he  knows,  knows  his  age  now  who  ne, 
knew  it  before,  who  became  Senator  in  1935  at 
age  of  fifty-one  and  President  in  1945  at  the  age 
sixty-one.  Probably  he  knows  that  he  is  dying. 

But  if  he  knows,  as  any  man  must  finally  know 
as  every  man  feels  his  body  sinking  downward  i 
death  in  a  gradual  descent  that  brings  real  fear 
cause  he  never  knows  the  day  and  hour  it  will  h 
pen  (and  even  if  he  doesn't  fear  pain  he  still  m 
fear  that  final  cessation,  though  in  those  final  r 
ments  if  he  has  lived  well  he  will  cease  to  fear 
rest  I  ;  if  he  knows,  if  Harry  S.  Truman  knows  t 
he  is  dying,  then  why  is  he  still  preparing  for 
next  great  test  of  his  ability  to  make  big  decisil 
and  make  them  right  by  reading,  reading,  readin 
But  then  again,  why  not?  He  prepared  that  way 
his  life,  while  the  slick  hoys  were  out  cutting  a  I 
lire.  He  probably  believes  in  an  afterlife,  and  eXM 
at  the  vei  \  least  to  he  one  of  Heaven's  Free  Me 
hers.  And  tough  he  alwa\  s  was.  smart  he  always  w 
ready  for  the  next  challenge  he  always  was.  crude 
sometimes  was,  but  slick?  Never.  Harry  Trum 
Jesse  James,  Mark  Twain:  as  Dr.  Billy  G.  H 
might  say.  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 
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J  hen  he  heard  his  wife  leave  the  apartment  to 
go  shopping  in  the  afternoon,  Moe  Sohn. 
ired  shirt  manufacturer  in  his  late  seventies, 
d  his  ex-partner,  Sam  Lipshitz,  who'd  bought 
out  and  was  running  the  business  alone, 
oe  hadn't  spoken  to  Lipshitz  for  more  than 
ar;  they  hadn't  gotten  along  when  they  were 
lers,  and  they'd  fought  bitterly  over  price  when 
>artnership  broke  up.  Lipshitz,  seventy  years 
ig  but  in  good  health  save  for  slight  prostate 
^le,  was  surprised  to  hear  from  his  ex-, 
t  s  been  so  long  we  spoke  I  almost  don't  recoji- 
you,"  Lipshitz  couldn't  resist, 
lig  deal,"  Moe  countered. 

Vhat  do  you  want?"  Lipshitz  asked  tonelessly. 
'm  calling  about  business." 


"What  'business'  a  rich,  retired  stud  like  you  has 
to  worry  about?"  Lipshitz  needled. 
"Did  you  ship  the  goods  to  Kudik?" 
"Goods?  Kuflik?" 

"I  know  he  doesn't  pay  so  fast,  but  he's  proved 
to  be  a  solid  account  over  the  years,  so  maybe  you 
got  to  be  a  little  lenient." 

Lipshitz  looked  like  a  boss,  sitting  in  his  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  office  opposite  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. An  oily  black  cigar  rested  amiably  between  his 
fat  lips  and  his  feet  were  propped  comfortably  on  his 
desk.  Now  whether  or  not  he  shipped  goods  to  a  cus- 
tomer was  simply  no  longer  Moe's  concern.  Besides, 
six  months  ago,  it  became  company  policy  to  stop 
selling  small-timers.  All  of  which  meant  that  Lipshitz 
didn't  owe  Kuflik  beans,  let  alone  shirts. 

"I'm  not  following  \ou,  Moe.  Lipshitz  said. 
"Maybe  it's  because  today  I'm  thinking  a  little 
slow." 

"  Today  is  no  different  than  any  other  day." 

Lipshitz  gritted  his  teeth.  Moe  always  could  get 
under  his  skin.  "Look,"  he  said  impatiently,  "I'm  a 
busy  man.  and  I  don't  quite  get  your  train  of 
thought.  You're  out  of  business,  what's  Kuflik  got 
to  do  with  you  these  days?" 

"What  do  you  mean  I'm  out  of  business?"  Moe 
said  indignantly.  "I  sold  him  six  weeks  ago  for  fall 
delivery.  I  want  you  to  ship  him  even  he  does  pa) 
a  little  slow." 

Lipshitz  swung  his  feet  off  his  desk.  He  put  his 
cigar  in  the  fancy  copper  ashtray  on  his  desk, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  bit  his  lower  lip.  "Where's  your 
wife.  Moishe?"  he  asked.  "Where's  Ida?" 

"I  know  Kuflik  from  the  old  country  yet,  seventy 
vears  I  know  him,"  Moe  was  saying.  "How's  it  look, 
he  buys  and  we  don't  ship  cause  he  doesn't  pay  like 
a  goddamn  IBM  machine." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  Ida,"  Lipshitz  said. 

"Ida's  downstairs  shopping.  What's  she  got  to  do 
with  shipping  Kuflik?  This  is  shirts  I'm  discussing." 

"I'll  tell  you.  Moe.  let  me  think  about  it.  I'll  get 
back  to  you  tomorrow  about  the  Kuflik  shipment." 

Lipshitz  didn't  wait  until  the  following  day  to 
call  back.  He  dialed  Moe's  number  when  he  was 
reasonably  sure  he  would  catch  Ida  in  the  apart- 
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men)  later  thai  same  afternoon.  She  was  preparing 
(linnei . 

"Ida,  li«>\\'s  Moe  feeling?"  Lipshitz  asked. 

"I  II  lie  right  hack."  she  said,  wiping  her  hands 
mi  lie)  apron.  She  went  into  the  living  room.  Moe 
w  as  taking  a  nap.  spraw  led  in  his  fav  orite  chair.  I  lis 
mouth  w  as  w  ide  open. 

Closing  the  kitchen  door,  Ida  picked  up  the 
phone.  "\\  h\  aie  you  calling?"  she  asked  Lipshitz. 
"Did  something  happen  today  ?" 

"Is  Moe  acting  'funny'  lately  ?" 

"Funny?"  Ida  stalled.  Bui  she  had  a  good  idea 
what  Lipshitz  meant.  Not  two  days  ago,  looking  Ida 
in  the  eye,  Moe  had  asked.  "Where's  ni\  w  ife?" 

"Please,"  she  said  to  Lipshitz,  "win  the  ques- 
tions?" 

The  ex-partner  sighed,  lie  hated  to  he  the  hearer 
of  bad  news  hut  fell  obliged  to  tell  Ida  she  had  to 
keep  her  husband  from  calling  the  office.  Between 
the  time  I  lipshitz  had  spoken  to  Moe  and  dialed  Ida. 
he'd  learned  that  for  the  last  two  weeks  Moe  had 
been  discussing  nonexistent  business  with  office 
personnel  the  bookkeeper,  two  salesmen,  an  inside 
man.  even  the  mailrooin  boy.  And  they'd  all  been 
afraid  to  tell  him  about  Moe's  calls,  hut  once  Lip- 
shitz had  broken  the  ice  that  afternoon,  ever)  other 
gossip  with  a  contribution  to  make  eagerly  chimed 
in.  And  Lipshitz.  who  hall  enjoyed  working  himself 
up  over  shakv  office  morale,  had  decided  to  put  a 
slop  to  the  older  man's  foolishness  before  it  gol  out 
(d  hand.  "I'm  sorry  lo  have  to  add  to  your  troubles. 
Ida.""  w as  how  he  began. 

She  listened  patiently,  as  Lipshitz  spelled  out  the 
telephone  calls  Moe  had  made  to  the  olfiee  the  pasl 
two  weeks.  Ida  was  not  surprised.  Moe  had  lived 
for  his  work.  After  his  second  heart  altaek  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  she'd  forced  him  to  retire,  ll  was  a 
wife!)  « 1 1 1 1 \  she  had  had  lo  perforin  for  his  own 
good.  But  silling  home  with  lime  on  his  hands  after 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  Moe  suffered  misery  Ida  be- 
came aware  only  even  existed  lliis  last  year;  and 
now  she  haled  herself  lor  Inning  laid  down  the 
retirement  law  to  her  husband. 

"''toll  know."'  she  told  Lipshitz.  "I'm  sorry  I 
didn't  send  him  back  to  the  office  with  nn  blessing 
avfler  the  second  heart  attack,  ll  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  die  on  Thirty -fourth  Street  than 
be  unhapp\  lor  a  year  counting  I  lie  money  othei 
shirt  people  were  raking  in." 

"Bui  that's  crazy  talk."  Lipshitz  cul  her  short. 
Even  just  imagining  Moe  dropping  dead  in  f he 
office  gave  his  ex-partner  goose  pimples.  "About 
win  I  dialed  you,  Ida.  dear."'  lie  said,  bringing  the 
conversation  back  to  essentials.  "Moe  s  calls  gol  lo 

slop. 

Ida  had  an  inspiration.  "Is  il  reall\  so  terrible 
he  telephones,  talks  business  lo  you  or  someone 
else  in  the  office  once  in  a  while?"  she  asked. 

Somehow  the  question  struck  like  a  blade  to  the 
bell) .  I  .ipshitz  squirmed.  "Ida.  I'm  a  manufacturer, 
not  a  ps\  chiatrist." 

"I  know  it's  a  big  favor  lo  ask,  but  couldn  t  you 
kid  him  along?  Talk  business  lo  him  as  il  he  were 
still  a  partner?" 


Lipshitz  had  always  liked  Ida  and  wished 
could  grant  her  request.  Screw  office  morale!  ^ 
pa\  your  people  good  money,  that's  ollice  mon 
But  I  .ipshitz  couldn't  forget  that  after  selling  to  hi  f 
Moe  had  spread  the  wold  in  the  industry  he'd  b(  ? 
taken  lor  a  one-way  ride  by  his  former  partner 
twenty  live  \  ears. 

"Ida.  I  wish  I  could  go  along  with  what  vol  i 
asking.  I  reall)  do."  Lipshitz  said.  "Bui  in  the  fi  | 
place,  I'm  a  busy  man.  Since  Moe  isn't  here.  1 
two  jobs.  And  in  tlx-  second  place,  it's  hard  to  for 
Moe  lold  everyone  I  look  advantage  he  was  sick  ! 
onlv  ollered  a  lousy  price.  I  mean,  my  heart  j 
isn't  in  the  right  place  for  him  these  days." 

"What  he  said  about  you  is  nothing  to  what 
savs  about  me  because  1  made  him  retire."  Ida 
swered.  "lie  can'l  work,  and  it's  killing  him. 
leaves  it  out.  Bui  if  he  could  talk  shirts  to  you 
might  make  it  easier  for  him  at  home,  lies  got 
friends.  All  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead.  T 
business  to  him.  Do  it.  And  if  you  can'l  do  it 
him.  then  do  it  for  me. 

Once,  when  everyone  was  younger,  Lipshitz  Ml] 
gotten  a  woman  buyer  in  trouble  and  needed  moi 
quickly,  lie  was  ashamed  to  ask  Moe.  a  Sabbath 
server,  and  in  desperation  turned  to  Ida.  She  g 
him  cold  cash  the  follow  ing  dav .  telling  him  expl 
ations  between  friends  were  unnecessarv .  \nd  m 
twenty  \  ears  later,  she  was  asking  this  favor  of  hi 
and  though  Lipshitz  hated  gelling  involved  he  fot 
he  couldn't  sav  no.  "All  right.  Ida."  he  told  I 
"Bui  remember,  this  is  onlv  lor  v  our  sake." 


oe  was  still  dozing  when  his  wife  went  hit 
into  the  living  room.  He  looked  shrunl 
She  knew  he  couldn't  have  weighed  more  than 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Sometimes  at  night 
would  watch  him  put  on  his  pajamas,  and  seeing!  i 
was  all  bone  il  was  difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  , 
from  gasping.  I  le  w  as  almost  seventy  -nine  v  ears  < 
and  she  knew  she  was  lucky  he'd  lived  ibis  long, 
in  relative  good  health.  But  still,  he  was  her  1 
band,  they'd  been  through  a  lot  together,  and 
didn't  w  ant  him  to  die. 


; 


Because  he'd  been  hav  ing  trouble  sleeping  duo 
the  nights  the  last  two  weeks.  Ida  gave  him  a  ski  i 
ing  pill  thai  evening.  The  pill  didn't  do  much  gc  > 
however,  for  sometime  alter  one  o  clock  she  he!, 
him  gelling  out  of  bed.  She  thought  he  was  go  I 
lo  the  bathroom  and  said  nothing.  The  next  th 
she  knew  she  heard  him  opening  the  front  d< 
She  jumped  out  of  bed.  "Moe.  what's  the  matte) 
she  exclaimed. 

But  he  didn't  answer  her. 

Snapping  on  the  hall  light,  she  said.  "Moe.  wl 
are  you  going?' 

lie  was  standing  near  the  front  door.  weaU 
onlv  his  pajamas,  which  no  longer  lit  him.  "1 
looking  for  the  paper."  he  said.   A  delivery 
dropped  the  AV/c  York  Times  opposite  their  all 
ment  door  each  morning  between  seven  and  se1 1 
thirty. 


Ml 


it.  Moe,  it's  Olll)  one-thirty  in  the  morn  in;'." 
stared  at  her,  squeezing  the  door's  hrass  knob, 
's  still  pitch-dark  outside,"  she  said, 
if-,  him ."  he  said,  closing  the  front  door, 
went  into  the  kitchen.  v\here  he  studied  the 
hanging  over  the  kit'  hen  table.  "'Are  you  sure 
oek  is  working?" 

wne  bark  to  bed  with  me.  Ida  told  hej  hu<-- 
ii  not  sleepv . 

ould  you  like  a  cup  of  tea?" 
hat'a  today  ?"  he  asked. 

;  forgot.  "The  day  after  yesterday,"  she  said 
nore  assurance  than  she  felt. 

nodded,  Koi  some  reason  t i - 1 1 f< I  with  lin 
•r.  he  found  his  way  back  into  their  bedroom, 
arted  to  groan  almost  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep. 

learing  him.  Ida  herself  could  only  toss  and 
He  mumbled  a  sentence;  some  words  were  in 
sh.  others  in  English.  She  caught  his  oldest 
er's  name. 

<■  came  of  a  family  of  four  sons,  two  daughters, 
/hen  he  was  just  past  thirty  he  was  supporting 
f  his  Osiers,  paying  the  business  debts  of  two 
ers,  shelling  out  rent  money  for  his  parents, 
ng  his  voungest  brother  through  New  York 
School,  and  maintaining  his  own  family  in  an 
merit  near  Central  Park.  He  had  carried  them 
rid  whenever  Ida  rode  a  bus  down  Fifth  Ave- 
uid  saw  the  statue  of  Atlas  supporting  the 
on  his  shoulders,  she  couldn't  help  wonder- 
But  was  Alias  as  reliable  as  my  Moe?"  And  it 
t  her  as  incredible  that  Moe  now  only  weighed 
e  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  And  still  bear- 
ds groans,  she  suddenly  sal  up  in  bed  and 
(I  thai  Lipshitz  would  understand  what  forced 
men!  meant  to  a  man  whom  everyone  used 
l>cri«l  on;  in  a  word,  she  prayed  thai  Lipshitz 
I  keep  his  promise  and  talk  shirts, 
d  the  next  day,  at  the  breakfast  table,  she  pur 
V  brought  up  the  ex-partner's  name.  While 
idn't  expect  miracles  from  a  couple  ol  phone 
srsations.  she  was  prepared  to  be  most  grateful 
i\  breaks  thai  came  her  way,  and  for  that  rea- 
ie  didn't  want  loo  much  time  to  elapse  between 
litz'  promise  and  a  call  from  Moe. 
t  Moe  didn't  need  any  prompting.  The  cus- 
r  Kullik  was  slill  on  his  mind,  and  when  Ida 
down  shopping  in  the  early  part  of  the  after 
,  Moe  dialed  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  office 

sked  to  speak  to  the  boss. 

toe,  how  are  you?'  Lipshitz  greeted  him  as 
g  lost  friend. 

ave  you  shipped  the  goods  to  Kullik?" 
rdiitz.  who  would  keep  his  promise  lo  Ida.  so 
him,  had  decided  not  merely  lo  talk  to  Moe  but 
and  convincing,  in  character, 
ve  been  thinking  about  what  urn  said  scslcr- 
Moe,  and  the  truth  is  I  don't  like  dealing  with 
potatoes,"  he  uttered  for  openers.  "Now  I  got 
ng  against  this  Kullik  personally,  but  when,  in 
ion  to  oidy  giving  us  peanut  orders,  he  doesn't 
>n  time,  then  that's  one  kike  who's  more  trouble 
he's  worth." 


"But  I  sold  him  goods,"  Moe  protested.  "You 
can't  let  him  keep  expecting  delivery  and  not  ship. 
That's  treating  a  man  like  a  dog." 

Lipshitz  stayed  in  character.  "He  doesn't  pay  on 
time,  he  doesn't  like  our  terms.  Let  the  greaseball 
buy  from  some  other  house." 

"I.  Moe  Sohn.  personally  promised  him  fall 
delivery!"  Moe  declared.  "You  dirtv  louse,  ship 
him!" 

Lipshitz'  ears  sprang  to  attention.  He  wasn't 
used  to  people  calling  him  bad  names:  but  remem- 
bering Moe's  rotten  ticker,  he  held  his  explosive 
temper  in  check.  "The  way  you  talk  about  Kuflik. 
one  would  think  he  was  your  brother,  at  least  a  rela- 
tive," he  temporized. 

"I  always  argue  with  you.  Lipshitz."  Moe  was 
saying.  "We're  partners,  fifty-fifty,  and  we're  al- 
ways fighting.  I  guess  the  truth  is  I  never  liked  you." 

Suddenly  Lipshitz  forgot  he  was  play-acting.  "I'm 
not  exactly  crazy  for  you  either." 

"Your  opinions  couldn't  make  me  care  less,"  Moe 
shrugged. 

"Goddamn  it,  we  don't  have  to  stay  partners  for- 
ever." Lipshitz  was  so  angry  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  saying.  "Maybe  I  ought  to  buy  you  out,  or  vice 
versa." 

"Don't  threaten  me,"  Moe  said.  "Make  me  an 
offer.  A  fair  one. 

Emphasis  on  the  word  "fair"  brought  the  ex- 
partner  back  to  his  senses.  The  past  was  finished. 
If  Moe  was  nuts,  confused  past  with  present,  that 
didn't  mean  Lipshitz  had  to  do  likewise,  could  only 
talk  to  Moe  by  forgetting  he  was  making  believe 
they  were  still  partners.  Cooling  off.  yet  remember- 
ing his  promise  to  Ida.  he  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Look,  Moe."  he  said  after  a  while,  "we  don't 
have  to  agree  on  every  single  customer,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  we're  still  not  good  for  each  other. 
We've  built  a  profitable  business  these  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  it  wasn't  by  luck  or  accident  either. 
There  are  things  you  know  I  don't,  and  there  are 
tricks  I  can  perform  you're  not  so  hot  at.  I  mean, 
we  do  good  as  partners.  But  even  in  the  best  of 
families  there  are  some  disagreements,  no?" 


Moe,  however,  was  implacable.  He  said  one  word  : 


Ivan  Prashker 
SHIRT  TALK 


"All  right,  all  right,  we'll  ship  the  pisher.  Hut  tell 
him,  Moe.  tell  him  from  me.  he  doesn't  pay  on  time 
this  once,  he  should  find  himself  another  shirt  firm 
to  drive  crazy." 

"Ship  him,"  Moe  sighed. 

"I  said  okay." 

"Kuflik's  a  proud  man.  and  he's  ashamed  for 
people  to  know,  hut  he's  blind  in  one  eye  and  the 
other  has  a  cataract:  also,  sometimes  he  doesn't 
remember,  and  he  can't  always  make  out  the  due 
date  on  his  bills." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before?"  Lip- 
shitz  asked. 

"I  knew  it  before."  Moe  said.  "It  was  enough  I 
knew." 

Lipshitz  had  a  premonition,  he  shivered.  "Moe," 


'is  there  anything  else  I  should 


a  moment.  "Don't  let  them  make 


he  whispered, 
know?" 

Moe  thought 
y  ou  retire." 

"Is  that  all?"  Lipshitz  asked,  disappointed. 

"Don't  kid  yourself,  I'm  telling  you  a  lot." 

Lipshitz  squinted.  Was  Moe  supposed  to  think 
he  was  still  a  partner  or  not?  Sometimes  he  sounded 
like  he  did,  sometimes  not  so.  Lipshitz  was  con- 
fused. "I  don't  want  to  keep  you,"  he  said,  hoping 
Moe  would  take  the  hint. 

Moe  complied.  "I  got  to  go  now." 

"Be  okay,"  Lipshitz  said,  grateful  the  call  had 
come  to  an  end.  And  putting  the  phone  down,  he 
sighed.  Talking  to  Moe,  in  character,  had  proved 
to  be  a  bigger  favor  than  even  Lipshitz  had  bar- 
gained for.  He  lit  up  an  oily  cigar  and,  remember- 
ing his  past  prostate  trouble,  called  his  doctor  and 
made  an  appointment  for  the  following  week. 


Moe  didn't  mention  the  phone  conversation 
he'd  held  with  his  ex-partner  when  Ida  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  that  afternoon.  He  had  a 
strange,  faraway  look  in  his  eye,  and  she  guessed 
that  Lipshitz  had  said  the  wrong  thing;  everyone 
knew  that  the  ex-partner  wasn't  exactly  Mister 
Tactful.  Besides,  psychology  was  a  tricky  affair, 
you  never  could  tell  how  it  would  work  out. 

Now  she  asked  Moe  if  he'd  like  something  to 
drink,  maybe  a  glass  of  orange  juice  before  supper. 

But  instead  of  answering  her.  he  went  to  the  hall 
closet  and  got  out  his  coat  and  hat. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Moe?"  Ida  asked.  She 
didn't  want  to  stop  him.  but  it  upset  her  when  he 
went  into  the  street  alone,  and  the  fact  it  was  getting 
(  lose  to  dark  now  made  her  even  more  jump) . 
"I'm  going  home,"  he  said,  putting  on  his  hat. 
"You're  going  where?" 
"Home.  I'm  going  home." 

The  perfectly  calm  expression  on  his  face 
alarmed  her  even  more  than  what  he  said.  She  tried 
to  smile:  she  tried  to  smile  the  way  a  mother  does 
to  reassure  a  bewildered  child.  "But  this  is  your 
home.  You  live  here,  Moe." 
HARI'ER'S  MACAZINE  "No,  you're  mistaken.  I  work  here."  Then  he 
JANUARY  1970     went  over  to  the  desk  in  the  living  room  and  with- 


drew from  one  of  its  drawers  a  small  blue-vl 
bag  containing  his  prayer  shawl  and  phylactc 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  taking  these  home  with  me,"  he  said,  ;j 
ing  the  velvet  bag  into  his  coat  pocket.  "I  need  l| 
for  shachris  tomorrow  morning." 

"Come  to  the  window  with  me,"  she  said  ii 
calmest  voice  she  could  manage.  He  let  her  ! 
him  through  the  living  room.  They  looked  oil] 
window  together.  "Don't  you  recognize  this  n ! 
borhood?  The  apartment  buildings?  You've  I 
on  this  street  for  more  than  ten  years." 

"But  why  are  you  trying  to  fool  me?"  he  i 
angrily. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  fool  you,"  she  said. 

He  pointed  to  a  group  of  businessmen  who 
hurrying  home  from  work.  "You  see  those 
across  the  street?  They've  just  left  their  offices, 
is  Thirty-fourth  Street.  I  wouldn't  mind  slei 
here,  but  it's  not  safe;  too  many  goyim  aroi 

"Let's  go  out  into  the  hall  and  ring  Mrs.  Fc 
doorbell,"  Ida  suggested.  Mrs.  Feder  was  their 
door  neighbor.  "She  doesn't  work  downtown.  I' 
see  her,  will  you  admit  this  is  your  home?"  1 

He  said  nothing,  and  she  took  him  1>\  the  I 
His  fingers  were  cold  to  her  touch,  but  she  woi' 
let  them  go.  And  man  and  wife,  they  walked  c 
their  apartment  together. 

Ida  rang  Mrs.  Feder's  doorbell,  but  there  w 
answer.  She  thought  to  try  another  neigh1 
apartment,  but  frightened  at  the  way  fate  seen 
be  conspiring  against  her,  she  hurried  back  Mf 
safety  of  her  own  living  room,  holding  Moe  tMB 
by  the  hand. 

Stalling  for  time,  she  said.  "Slay  just  tonig:, 
you  still  want  to  leave  tomorrow,  then  oka\  j 
short." 

He  seemed  undecided. 

"I  work  hard  all  dav,  I'm  tired  it  come  i 
o'clock.  Is  that  so  terrible?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  not."  she  said,  letting  go  of  his  W- 

"It  may  not  sound  hard,  but  today  I  had  j 
Lipshitz  how  he  should  handle  my  friend  K  rt| 
Educating  a  dummy,  that's  not  such  easy  work 
now  I  want  to  go  home." 

"How  is  Lipshitz?"  she  asked,  trying  to  g 
mind  off  leaving  the  apartment. 

"I  never  hurt  you.    Why  do  you  torture  ml 
this?"  Moe  said  bitterly. 

"Shhh."  she  calmed  him.  "We'll  eat  supperH( 
and  you'll  feel  better." 

She  reached  for  his  hand  again.  It  was  stili  c 
but  she  saw  fat  drops  of  sweat  popping  fro  ! 
forehead. 

"Take  off  your  coat,"  Ida  coaxed. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  try  to  confuse  me,"  h«  a 
"It  only  makes  it  worse." 

"I'm  sorrv  I  tried  to  confuse  you,"  she  p 
ogized.  "It  was  a  mistake." 

She  took  the  bag  containing  the  prayer  sha\ 
phylacteries  out  of  his  coat  and  put  it  back 
desk  drawer.  Somehow  it  comforted  her  to  fl 
he  wouldn't  leave  the  apartment  without  his  p  /'I 
tei  ie>. 
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ONFESSIONS  OF  V WHITE  R  \CIST 


•  was  a  big,  dark,  sorrowful  woman,  my  Aunt 
Lira's  domestic  in  a  dusty  little  West  Texas 
-the  first  black  person  to  register  on  my 
:  mind.  The  New  Deal  was  perhaps  a  vear  old. 
I  was  five:  a  curious  and  excited  farm  boy 
ng  in  his  first  extended  town  visit  with  its 
>r  plumbing,  daily  comic  strips,  and  creamy 
doughnuts  brought  home  warm  each  night 
my  Uncle  John  s  bakery. 

ept  a  safe  distance  in  spying  on  the  strange 
creature  while  she  dusted,  made  beds,  swept, 
nopped.  Though  mv  attentions  were  constant, 
.i^-eil  no  word-.  1  was  introverted  and  shy: 
eemed  private,  withdrawn,  impervious  to  mv 
orn  scrutiny. 

lama."  I  asked,  "why  is  the  ole  nigger  woman 
d?"  M\  mother  recoiled.  "Oh,  honey!  Don't 
er  that!  They  want  to  be  called  colored  folks, 
get  mad  when  you  call  'em  niggers." 
w  typical  that  the  white  child  would  be  rou- 
ted to  brand  the  first  black  person  of  hi-  ex- 
nce  with  the  meanest  of  racist  terms.  And 

I  be  rebuked  only  in  self-serving  whispers. 

e  town  where  I  was  born  discouraged  Negro 
?nts.  I  was  fifteen  before  moving  to  where  the 
man  was  even  statistically  visible.  On  the 
morning  in  1937  following  Joe  Louis's  knock- 
f  Jimmv  Braddock  for  the  world  heavyweight 
pionship.  1  heard  an  old  woman  say  in  the 
im  post  office,  "Well,  the  ole  nigger  is  cham- 
"Yes,"   her   companion   said.   "I  reckon 

II  be  pushing  white  folks  off  the  sidewalks 
'  The  citizens  of  our  little  town  willingly  fed 
Depression  hoboes  who  hopped  off  freights 

ie  Texas  &  Pacific  to  beg  food  at  our  back 
i.  When  an  infrequent  black  hobo  appeared, 
|er,  he  was  driven  away  with  outraged  oaths 
hit  its  to  call  the  constable, 
(ould  sit  on  my  father's  knee  while  he  sang 
Nigger  Preacher  and  the  Bear."  The  black 
her  is  shot  through  with  cowardice,  mala- 
smis.  .iikI  so  deserted  bv  the  presumablv  while 


God  to  whom  he  frantically  prays  that  the  bear  is 
eventually  permitted  to  squeeze  the  life  from  him. 
One  of  our  family's  private  jokes,  never  told  in  the 
presence  of  company,  concerned  the  horrifying 
moment  when  my  older  brother  was  discovered  in 
the  act  of  taking  alternate  bites  off  an  apple  with 
a  Negro  boy  whose  family  paused  briefly  in  Put- 
nam. 1  remember  the  scandalized  whispers  when 
an  eight-year-old  cousin  was  caught  playing  bride- 
groom to  a  little  black  bride  in  a  backyard  mock 
w  edding. 

In  the  middle  of  World  War  II  we  moved  to 
Midland  in  the  oil-rich  Permian  Basin  of  Texas. 
Midland  looked  both  east  and  west  for  its  influ- 
ences. ,''>()(.)  miles  in  each  direction.  Dallas,  to  the 
east,  provided  an  example  in  its  pretentious  homes, 
aggressive  boosterism.  and  select  ruling  oligarchy. 
W  e  shared  w  ith  Kl  Paso  an  arid  landscape  not  much 
different  from  the  moon  as  latelv  we  have  come  to 
know  it.  along  with  that  general  unrest  indigenous 
to  a  people  beset  over  the  years  by  Spanish  con- 
quistador es,  marauding  Indians,  and  those  eternal 
gritty  sands  shifting  and  blowing  in  oven  tempera- 
tures. Though  Midland  claimed  a  disproportionate 
share  of  wealth  for  an  isolated  village  of  12.000 
(satisfying  fortunes  had  been  established  in  cattle 
and  cotton  before  soil  erosion,  oil  strikes,  and  mini- 
skyscrapers  then  reaching  twelve  stories  high  had 
transformed  the  lonesome  territory  from  agrarian 
i"  i f id u s 1 1  ill  i .  mv  fathei  signed  on  as  an  < 'il- 
company  night  watchman  for  little  more  than  a 
dollar  an  hour. 

Midland  had  its  "old"'  pioneer  aristocracy.  A 
secondary  social  formation  was  comprised  of  the 
cream  of  the  awakening  oil  industry.  The  percep- 
tive, however,  must  have  discerned  that  genealogy 
was  prized  far  beyond  the  accidents  of  geolouv 
especially  if  the  genealogy  contained  an  affluent 
mix.  W  hile  the  district  manager  of  an  oil  company, 
even  though  recently  removed  from  New  Jersey  or 
Tulsa,  might  soon  become  a  power  among  Rotar- 
ians  or  at  the  countiv  club,  he  should  never  as- 
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sume  his  sons  would  automatically  be  welcomed 
c\  ci  \  w  hei  e. 

riw  Mm  ot  the  til;- lii  watchman,  the  railway 
clerk,  or  the  town  cop  (if  unusually  handsome, 
cxceptionall)  rifled  at  athletics,  or  of  stunning 
scholastic  prominence)  might  be  invited  i<>  a  few 

parties  l>\  the  new  money,  lie  mi;;hl  even  he  asked 

on  special  occasions  (graduation  night,  foi  <-\ 
ample,  or  when  one  of  oui  firsl-famil)  belles  an 
nounccd  her  engagement  lo  his  fellow  co-captail> 
of  the  basketball  squad)  to  visit  some  of  the  old 
homes    lie  would  also  have  ample  opportunity, 
however,  to  pondei  wh\  he  had  been  overlooked 
when  invitations  went  out  to  other  celebrations  on 
Counti)  Club  Circle  or  West  Missouri  Street. 

The  son  of  a  certain  night  watchman  did  not  then 
suspect  hall  as  much  as  he  now  understands  of 
inherited  limitations,  and  so  he  hopefully  drove 
himself  to  performances  beyond  his  normal  athletic 
capacities  .is  well  as  to  the  district  debate  cham- 
pionship, class  offices,  roles  in  amaleui  theatricals, 
and  work  on  the  school  newspaper  and  yearbook. 
Such  "accomplishments"  primarily  signify  the 
youth's  pathetic  thirst  for  some  vague  assimilation 
01  acceptance.  Just  such  a  mindless,  burning  lust 
would  eventually  prompt  him  to  the  most  overt 
i acisl  act  ol  hi-,  life. 


13  eeause  domestic  | < >l is  as  cooks,  maids,  butlers, 
'  "and  gardeners  were  always  available  in  ihe 
allhienl  homes  of  Midland,  the  little  city's  Li  n  k 
population  w  as  largei  and  more  v  isible.  in  the  day- 
light hours  anyway,  than  I  had  known  before.  At 
sundown  black  women  wailed  in  ihe  alleys  behind 
theii  places  of  employment  for  theii  husbands  or 
•-oils  to  fetch  them  in  one  quaking  old  smoke  belch 
ing  ear  or  another.  Then  thev  would  rattle  oil  down 
I  asi  80  past  oui  central  business  district,  the 
todeo  arena,  tin  lopped  garages  advertising  me 
chanics  on  dulv.  a  Mexican  restaurant  01  two,  and 
on  h\  the  Blue  (loose  Tavern  before  going  south 
across  the  railroad  hack  to  theii  shacks  or  tents, 
barbecue  stands,  storefront  prayei  halls,  and  beer 
joints  in  their  lowlands  ghetto  known  as  "The 
flats.  Our  town  policemen  diligently  discouraged 
whites  from  "being  down  here  aftei  dark.  A 
single  carload  ol  while  teen-agers  in  search  of  beei 
or  general  mischief  was  certain  (<>  be  slopped  by 
cops  warning  that  "  these  niggers  don  t  bother  ns  at 
night  and  we  ain't  gonna  bolhei  them.  You  boys 
go  home  some  night  with  ihe  clap  01  get  1  oiled 
dow  u  here,  and  we  nevei  will  heai  the  lasi  of  it 
from  youi  mamas  and  daddies. 

\\  <■  Midland  High  School  Bulldogs  played  oui 
well-attended  foolhall  games  on  Iridav  nights:  the 
George  Washington  taivei  lloincls  plaved  on 
what  we  considered  "oui  field"  on  Thursday  01 
Saturday  nights  when  il  was  available.  We  some 
times  visited  Carver  games,  swaggering  in  oui 
pui  pie  and  gold  letter  jackets,  sine  of  our  superior- 
it)  as  men  and  athletes.  We  laughed  at  the  high- 
stepping  antics  of  the  Carvel  hand  ("Thev  move 


in  jig  time,"  we  cracked )  and  selected  the  stria 
drum  majorette  most  likely  to  assist  in  "chain 
oui  luck.  We  were  disappointed  when  the  sti 
failed  to  erupt  into  multiple  razoi  fights,  as 
had  ever)  confidence  the)  would. 

Aftei  one  Carvei  victor)  we  wen-  leaving 

Stadium,  loud  and  boisterous  in  the  exhilaral 
nl  youth,  w  lien  we  passed  the  ('arvcr  football 

loading  for  its  return  to  The  Hats.  A  big  Caii" 

lineman  called  from  the  hits,  "llcv.  Bulldogs.  \ 
think  yawl  can  play  foolhall7  We  stood  100 
amazed  at  his  Mack  audacity.  "Bel  we  can  I 
you,"  he  said.  "Yawl  gel  all  ihe  newspaper  In 
lines,   hut    we  got    the   team.    Arc/  y bod »  kmc 

Hornet  can  sling  a  ole  Bulldog."  The  Carvei 
laughed  and  hooted.  "Ask  youi   coach  to  sec 
mage  against  us  sometimes."  anolhei   voice  ca 
fioni  inside  the  Inis.  "Unless  vawl  are  fraidy-ctf 

We  slood  mule  as  the  hus  pulled  awav.  lluv 
Burton,  a  wild  and  wiiv  little  win;  hack,  reeovt 
sufficientl)  to  shout,  "I'iss  on  von.  vu  b 
fuckers"  foi  which  withering  witticism  we  yo 
gentlemen  roundl)  congratulated  him.  Ovei  ehi 
Cokes  and  hamburgers  at  the  Minnie  Inn 
boasted  ol  how  we  would  stomp  those  black  ' 
lards  (it)  lo  0  if  onlv  oui  authorities  would  per 

One  might  have  thought  we  had  proposed  na 
dancing  girls  serving  free  heei  in  stud)  hall.fi 
sit.  a  school  official  said  (his  mouth  puckerini 
il  he  had  just  sampled  an  alum  milkshake),  it  I 
wouldn  1  be  done!  One  ol  on  1  coaches  barked,  1 
got  our  hands  full  playing  Abilene  and  San  An:', 
hack-to  hack.  I  heai  an)  more  about  this  Ca| 
crap,  and  there'll  he  enough  extra  wind-sprinn 
keep  ail  and  ideas  oil  v  our  brains. 

Word  somehow  got  around  that  I  had  origin! 
the  idea  of  "playing  the  niggers."  Aid  rich  aci 
mod. iicd  me  in  a  fist  fight  behind  the  gym  b) 
of  straightening  out  mv  role.  The  young  lad) 
most   consistentl)    cavorted   through  mv 
fantasies  refused  lo  g;o  out  with  me  again. 


%  %  hen  I  was  sixteen  I  worked  out  ol  the  \ 
▼  Y  land  post  office  as  a  mailman  Mv  route  I 
summei  went  lo  man)  ol  oui  leading  homes,  s^ 
few  of  which  1  had  violated  socially,  frequentl 
carload  of  mv  more  privileged  contemporfj 
zipped  hv  on  wisps  of  gasoline,  pel  fume,  or  h 
the  occupants  calling  hack  greetings  lost  on  | 
wind  as  lliev  headed  for  a  dip  ill  the  counliv-i 
pool  01  lo  the  Turners'  tennis  courts  01  toJ 
Cowdens'  foi  a  patio  eookout.  The  night  w  utchnfl 
son  plodded  along  under  the  hciv  desert  sun 
the  burden  ol  a  inailbag,  cursing  his  birthfl 
while  indulging  in  brain-movies  about  his  ret 
lo  Midland  in  latei  years  to  receive  ihe  toJ 
congratulations  011  the  hooks  he  had  wriltenj 

medals  he  had  won  at  war,  and  ihe  llollyw 
hearts  he  had  broken  for  mischief  and  whimsy, 

One  afternoon   in   the  post   office   I  found 
fellow  carriers  in  a  private  huddle.  Slim,  a  I 
honed  redneck  in  his  thirties,  spoke  foi  the  ol 


fvl 


•s  to  the  three  of  us  working  as  the  summer- 
in  help.  "The  postmaster  is  hirin'  a  nigger," 
1.  "He  says  one  of  us  got  to  take  the  niggei 
I  our  route  and  train  him.  Well,  /  ain't  gonna, 
ed  ain't  and  Don  ain't  and  Cecil  ain't.  They'll 
>ly  try  to  push  the  jig  off  on  one  of  you  kids. 

let  'em  get  away  with  it,  we  won't  have 
g  but  nigger  carriers  in  six  months."  A  few 
■s  later  I  was  called  to  the  postmaster's  oilier, 
master  Noel  G.  Oates  was  a  friendly,  easj 
ho  handled  his  job  in  a  low  key,  a  formei 
an  who  knew  about  dog-bite  and  thirst.  On 
jmmer  afternoon  so  long  ago,  however,  I 
learn  that  he  contained  a  certain  hardness, 
ran  by  telling  of  his  difficulty  because  of  the 
le  manpower  shortage,  then  said  he  had  hired 
ng  Negro  just  returned  from  the  military, 
lecided  you  would  be  the  best  man  to  train 
fie  said. 

,"  I  said.  "I  can't  do  it." 

postmaster  sat  a  bit  straighter  in  his  chair. 

?" 

ill,  none  of  us  wants  to  do  it.  We've  been 
I  about  it." 

i  e  me  your  reasons  for  not  wanting  to." 


"Well,  hell...  he\  a  nigger.  And  all  the  othei 
guys  will  be  mad  if  I  do  it.  And  I  don't  want  evei  ) 
body  from  school  seeing  me  work  with  him." 

"We're  not  gonna  debate  it,"  Mr.  Oates  said. 
"I've  got  my  job  to  do,  and  if  you  can't  do  yours 
you  can  turn  in  your  time.  Anybody  else  who  can't 
follow  orders  can  turn  in  theii  lime.  You've  got 
until  eight  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  to  make  up 
your  mind." 

I  consulted  with  my  father,  who  said  it  was  the 
kind  of  decision  each  man  must  make  for  himself. 
He  sal  on  a  carpenter's  sawhorse  in  the  backyard, 
whittling  with  his  pocket  knife,  his  lowei  lip  bulg- 
ing with  Garrett's  Snuff:  he  understood  how  I  felt: 
on  the  oilier  hand.  I  did  need  I  he  job.  So  woik  it 
out  in  my  own  mind.  Pray  on  it. 

The  following  morning,  as  1  sorted  the  mail  for 
delivery,  Postmaster  Oates  appeared  with  I  im  a 
dark  young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  neal  and 
tense.  We  shook  hands  (the  first  time  I  had  shaken 
hands  with  a  black  man  I  :  after  a  few  joshing  words 
meant  to  east;  the  strain,  the  po-lma-lei  li  ft  u*-.  I 
explained  the  mail-sorting  pio«e--  to  Tim.  pain- 
fully aware  of  die  malevolent  glance*,  the  -ullen 
Slim  cast,  and  of  the  snickers  and  whisper*-  of  Red 
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and  Don.  I  Cecil  had  turned  in  his  time,  on  the 
theory  that  His  own  turn  at  "nursemaiding  niggers" 
was  then  being  planned  in  secret  councils,  to  be- 
come a  rack  boy  in  a  pool  hall— where,  ironically, 
he  worked  side  by  side  with  two  black  rack  boys.) 
\\  hen  the  rest  of  us  adjourned  to  Agnes'  Cafe  for 
lunch,  Tim  ate  from  a  brown  bag  under  a  tree  at 
the  rear  of  the  post  office. 

Tim  shared  my  route  for  two  weeks.  Though  we 
were  carefully  polite,  we  had  no  conversations  be- 
yond the  job  at  hand  or  routine  agreements  on 
the  weather.  Several  times  I  was  embarrassed  when 
we  encountered  my  classmates  while  walking  in 
affluent  neighborhoods.  The  day  Tim  was  as- 
signed his  own  route  was  a  happy  one  for  me. 


The  summer  of  V)16  began  in  the  oil  fields 
(where,  incidentally,  1  never  saw  a  single 
black  man  employed  I .  We  lowly  roustabouts  piss- 
anted  heavy  joints  of  pipe,  and  dug  pits  and  ditches. 
One  stifling  July  afternoon  1  emerged  from  clean- 
ing an  oil-storage  tank,  sweaty  and  reeking  oil. 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  no  law  in  the  world 
said  1  ever  had  to  clean  another.  1  was  completing 
my  third  or  fourth  hitch  in  the  oil  patch  i  having 
lied  shortly  before  my  fourteenth  birthday  to  secure 
a  job  in  a  clean-up  crew  l  and  such  romance  as  hail 
attended  working  around  hard-drinking,  hard- 
swearing  ohler  men  hail  long  since  failed.  \\  ithin 
an  hour  1  had  drawn  my  time. 

This  impulsive  act  forced  an  agonized  decision: 
whether  to  remain  in  school  or  join  the  Army.  I 
was  to  have  graduated  in  May,  but  had  permitted 
coaches,  school  officials,  and  the  businessmen  active 
in  the  Bulldog  Booster  Club  to  persuade  me  that  1 
should  deliberately  fall  one  credit  short  of  my 
diploma  so  1  could  again  serve  Midland  High  on 
the  football  field.  They  made  flattering  predictions: 
"Why,  a  big  ole  tough  boy  like  you  could  make 
All-State.  Then  all  the  big  Southwest  Conference 
colleges  would  line  up  to  offer  you  scholarships." 

I  came  to  regret  the  scheme  shortly  after  agree- 
ing to  it:  another  year  of  high-school  tedium  sud- 
denly loomed  as  pointless,  overpoweringly  unbear- 
able; 1  was  anxious  to  seek  a  larger  world.  Drake 
and  1  had,  indeed,  sought  out  the  local  Navy  re- 
cruiter just  as  school  ended  (selecting  the  Navy 
over  other  military  units  because  it  was  said  to 
admit  few  blacks)  but  1  failed  the  physical  be- 
cause of  faulty  depth  perception.  On  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  eve  test,  an  Army  recruiter  hail  virtu- 
ally guaranteed  my  acceptance  and  promised  1 
could  attain  my  lacking  credit  for  graduation  by 
passing  a  high-school  equivalency  test.  On  quitting 
the  oil  patch  1  persuaded  my  parents  to  sign  con- 
senting papers  and  was  given  thirty  days  in  which 
to  close  out  my  civilian  affairs. 

I  first  hitchhiked  to  Amarillo,  arriving  in  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck  on  top  of  coops  of  squawk- 
ing chickens,  where  1  blew  half  my  $180  bankroll 
buying  bootleg  whiskey  for  two  aging  prostitutes 
who  delighted  my  room  between  the  appointments 


t.>  which  the\  were  summoned  In  a  black  hell 
A  drunk  Indian  in  an  Oklahoma  City  beer  j 
guzzled  and  conned  his  way  through  much  of 
remaining  resources  on  some  blowzy  promts 
introduce  a  beautiful  tribal  princess,  whom 
gave  the  qualities  of  lledv  Famarr  in  heat 
loincloth.  One  purposeless  morning  while  toil 
for  fifty  cents  an  old  house  said  to  have  been 
hideout  of  the  outlaw  Dalton  Brothers  near  D< 
City,  Kansas,  1  impulsively  opted  to  returi 
Putnam,  Texas,  the  little  town  of  ni\  birth, 
what  1  dramatically  assumed  would  be  my 
inspection.  A  couple  of  days  later,  a  bit  road-gr 
1  arrived  in  the  Texas  village  of  Albany  with 
seven  dollars.  Two  of  these  were  invested  i 
decrepit  hotel  room. 

The  bellhop  was  a  fat.  middle-aged  Negro 
drooping  eyelids:  though  1  had  only  a  small  cai 
bag  he  insisted  on  taking  it  to  my  room.  He  opt 
the  steamy  room's  single  window,  drew  a  pit 
of  tepid  tap  water,  anil  made  other  busy-\ 
motions.  "Young  mister."'  he  said,  "you  lik 
buy  a  little  pussy  ?" 

Well,  maybe.  How  much  was  it? 

"You  work  that  out  with  the  girl.  ^  ou 
changed  your  luck?" 

Though  1  knew  full-well  what  he  meant  1  bill 
"What?" 

"Colored  nookie.  \ou  e\er  had  you  any  col 
nookie?" 
Well,  no. 

"\  on  got  anything  against  it  ?" 
Well.  No.  Not  really. 

"She  be  here  in  a  half-hour."'  he  promised, 
extracted  one  of  my  remaining  dollars  as  his 
ice  charge. 

1  think  I  began  the  transaction  as  a  lark; 
taink  I  was  mindful  of  m\  destitute  condition  i 
than  2tK)  miles  from  home,  though  b\  the  til 
heard  the  lady's  knock  my  enthusiasm  was  gem 
Possibly  this  was  because  1  had  convinced  m 
she  would  be  a  linger  for  Lena  Home,  down  t( 
very  light,  bare  skin.  1  was  startled  when  she  pr 
bonv.  darker  than  biitersweet  chocolate,  and  w 
frizzy-haired.  She  was  perhaps  seven  years 
senior,  perhaps  ten:  she  wore  a  sagging  skirt 
a  thin  blouse  denying  even  the  promise  of  bre 

"\\  ell."  1  said.  "How  much?" 

"Ten  dollar  straight  and  fifteen  dollar 
French,"  she  mumbled. 

"Well,  I'll  give  vou  three  for  a  straight  date 

"Shit!  Eight,  or  we  can  *,  do  no  business." 

"I  ain't  got  that  much." 

"How  much  you  got  ?" 

"Four."  1  admitted.  "  And  ma\be  a  little  char 
"Goddamn  you,"  she  llared.  "And  here  I 
and  dressed  and  owe  a  man  a  goddamn  taxi-1 
You  white  asses  come  over  here  from  Breckem 
and  Abilene  and  Cisco  looking  to  get  your  ja.' 
free.  1  got  two  little  babies  to  feed." 

"Oh,"  1  said,  inanely,  "1  didn't  know  you  j| 
married." 

"Kiss  my  dead  ass,"  the  disgusted  young  wo 
said,  slamming  the  door. 


Mi 


I  hear  America 
singing, 

the  varied  carols 
I  hear... 

somewhere 
amid  the  static. 


The  songs  America  sings  have  changed  little  since  Wall 
Whitman  heard  them.  Now,  as  (hen,  oui  many  tongues 
chant  in  praise  or  search  of  the  basic  qualities  of  human 
existence:  Freedom.  1  ove.  Security.  Peace. 

Only  today,  the  voices  of  the  nation  are  amplified  a 
hundredfold.  Converging  from  the  left,  right  .  .  .  and  all 
points  in  between.  Echoing  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  until,  in  the  desperate  competition  to  be  heard, 
none  is  heard. 

Is  it  still  possible  to  distinguish  what  America  is  strug- 
gling to  say,  and  record  the  themes  and  beliefs  of  our 
frustratingly  complex  society?  Is  it  still  possible  to  sort  out 
and  understand  the  various  undercurrents  of  our  dilemmas'' 

Harper's  Magazine  believes  it  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
essent  ial 

Whether  it  be  a  Vietnam  requiem,  a  campus  march  or  a 
political  recital  or  simply  the  times  the  individual  man  in 
the  street  hums  to  himself  every  carol  deserves  to  be  heard. 
Individually.  Understandably.  And  critically. 

This  then  is  the  goal  of  Harper's  Magazine,  l  o  ledefine, 
modulate,  and  present  in  highly  readable  fashion,  the  con) 
ponent  strains  of  our  national  anthem,  ll*70. 

If  you're  not  already  a  regular  subscriber,  may  we  sug- 
gest you  use  the  card  opposite  to  enter  your  subscription  to 
Harper's  Magazine.  It's  yours  for  a  song. 
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4  I  Fort  Sam  Houston  the  authorities  shoved  a 
»  half-dozen  of  us  on  the  train  for  shipment  to 
our  basic-training  tortures  in  New  Jersey.  We  were 
all  Texans,  all  while,  none  as  old  as  nineteen.  We 
arrived  at  the  Trenton  station  wrung-out,  pale, 
wrinkled,  and  shorn  of  our  earlier  confidence. 

Awaiting  transportation  to  Fort  Uix.  we  went 
into  a  lunchroom.  Two  black  men  entered.  One 
sal  mi  a  stool  to  ui\  immediate  right.  Manning  of 
San  Angelo  and  Fd wards  of  Sweetwater  lifted  their 
eyebrows,  watching  carefully  to  see  what  I  would 
do. 

Fifteen  years  later,  visiting  home.  1  was  piously 
lecturing  my  relatives  on  the  insanities  of  racial 
exclusions  when  my  mother  laughed  and  said. 
"Lawrence,  do  you  remember  when  some  niggers 
set  down  by  you  the  first  day  you  got  up  to  New 
Jerse)  ?  And  what  a  fuss  you  made7"" 

\\  hatever  do  \  ou  mean  ? 

Mother  returned  from  her  rummagings  in  an  old 
trunk,  bringing  a  letter  1  barely  recognized  to  be 
in  m\  o\\  n  hand : 

Dear  Folks.  Got  here  Thursday  on  the  train 
from  Ft.  Sam.  II  e  no  more  than  set  down  in  the 
depot  to  eat  than  some  niggers  plopped  down 
next  to  us  and  I  (  tin  tell  yon  they  didn't  stay 
long.  II  e  told  them  we  were  from  Texas  and  we 
didn't  go  for  that  stuff,  and  beliere-you-me  they 
cleared  out  in  a  hurry.... 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  win  this  fiction 
was  composed,  for  we  had  actuall)  eaten  our  ham- 
burgers in  a  choked  and  humble  silence. 


I  J)icsident  Truman  had  not  yet  issued  his  older 
■  desegregating  the  military.  Black  troops  at  Fort 
Dix  were  fed  and  quartered  apart  from  us.  served 
by  their  own  l'Xs  and  service  clubs.  Fxcept  when 
we  encountered  them  as  they  marched  out  to  a 
ri lit*  range  while  we  marched  in  from  the  field,  we 
had  no  contact.  1  did  not  think  this  peculiar:  who 
recalls  seeing  John  Wayne  or  Humphrey  Bogart 
assisted  in  their  heroics  by  black  troops  as  they 
lamed  the  Jap-  or  routed  Nazis?  Had  I  not  known 
that  during  World  War  11  black  troops  had  rebelled 
against  segregationist  practices  at  Midland  Army 
Air  Field  by  refusing  to  come  out  of  their  barracks 
one  morning  (they  were  sprayed  with  pressurized 
fire  hoses)  I  would  not  have  suspected  that  Negro 
(lis  even  marginally  helped  defeat  Hitler. 

The  Army  sent  me  to  Fort  Monmouth  to  Hunk 
out  of  crv  ptography  school,  radio  operator's  school, 
and  radio  repair  school.  Fort  Monmouth  did.  how- 
ever, introduce  me  to  racial  integration,  though 
only  our  "service"  troops  i cooks,  bakers,  supply- 
room  toilers  I  were  black.  Here.  too.  I  came  face- 
to-face  with  my  first  black  officer  and  felt  a  moment 
of  panic  while  old  attitudes  struggled  with  newly 
acquired  military  discipline-:  then  I  snapped  him 
.i  pi  opei  salute. 


The  only  black  man  among  the  service  t 
I  came  to  know  more  than  slightly  was  Brews 
cook  from  Alabama.  Where  most  of  us  ha< 
than  a  year's  military  service,  Brewster  had  te 
had  served  in  France,  and  had  several  times  re; 
the  rank  of  sergeant  only  to  be  restored  to 
stations  after  certain  picky  military  regul; 
had  been  strictly  interpreted.  "I  been  buste 
drinkin'  and  I  been  busted  for  thinkin,'"  he 
to  say,  "and  thinkin'  get  you  in  boo-coo 
trouble."  » 

"Yawl  goddamn  privates  shut  your  face* 
let  us  private  first  classes  get  our  rest,"  he 
sing  out  from  cooks'  quarters  shortly  after  1  * 
out.  The  white  troops  would  laugh  and  sa  < 
Brewster  was  something  else,  a  real  card,  a  p 
goddamn  nigger. 

On  weekends  I  became  a  regular  visitor,  s  i 
on  Brewster's  footlocker  while  we  drank  } 
fi  "in  paper  cups,  chasing  it  with  tins  of  GI  i 
juices  he  had  liberated  from  the  mess  hall.  Bre 
was  full  of  outrageous  tales  of  the  women  h< 
loved  from  Mobile  to  Pigalle,  the  officers  hi 
outwitted,  the  big  deals  he  had  temporarily  en 
before  they  turned  to  clabber.  He  also  conf 
in  the  same  high  glee,  to  his  own  victimization 
defeats:  1  now  know  he  had  a  marvelous  set 
the  absurd  and  cunning  instincts  for  survi, 
realized  that  Brewster  was  brighter  than  mos 
pie  1  hail  known,  more  complex,  full  of  h] 
secrets  and  silent  v  ictories.  Though  this  worn  i 
as  being  against  the  Ford's  intent.  I  continued 
at  his  feet. 

One  night  the  vodka  passed  back  and 
enough  that  some  few  old  inhibitions  flew  ; 
I  found  myself  drinking  from  the  same  bottlt 
the  black  man.  not  bothering  to  wipe  the  ne(,| 
and  feeling  a  little  noble  and  extremely  dar 
blurted  out  a  question:  "What's  it  really  h 
be  a  ...  a  Knee-Grow  in  a  w  hite  outfit  ?" 

Brewster  paused  with  the  vodka  bottle  ne 
mouth  and  stared  into  my  eves.  "It's  all  righ, 
said,  slowly.  "If  you  ain't  got  no  pride." 

After  a  few  throbbing  seconds  of  silen 
burst  into  laughter.  1  was  vastly  relieved,  Ik 
then  1  could  laugh  too. 


r|',he  \iinv  suspended  it-  segregated  custo 
1   stockades   where   prisoners  served  tim 
breaches  of  military  etiquette,  perhaps  to  dt 
strate  to  what  low  estate  troublemakers  might. 

One  day  I  drew  detail  as  a  prisoner  chase 
diiiv  was  to  trail  three  stockade  baddies  wi 
M  l  rifle  while  they  emptied  garbage  cans  ar 
cans  into  a  truck  for  disposal  in  the  post  inc 
tors.  Rumor  had  it  that  if  one  permitted  a  pr: 
to  escape,  he  must  serve  the  balance  of  tl 
capee's  time.  I  drew  three  long-termers:  J 
round-shouldered  black  man.  and  two  white 
I  somehow  assumed  that  the  black  man  wi 
potential  jailhreaker:  through  the  morning 
mv   M  l   so  nervously  at  the  ready  that  h 


i  unannounced  it  might  have  cost  him  his 

iad  started  to  the  incinerators  when  our  driv- 
:nly  applied  the  brakes  to  avoid  running  a 
in.  I  catapulted  across  the  truck  bed,  bounc- 

my  charges,  my  rifle  sailing  away.  One 
I  thought  occurred  to  me:  I'll  be  hilled  noiv 
'  -martialed  later.  Frantically  I  struggled  up, 
g  ashes,  egg  shells,  and  old  orange  peels,  to 
self  staring  into  the  barrel  of  my  M-l—  and 
black  man  behind  it.  "Bang!"  my  prisoner 
ftly,  before  handing  my  weapon  back.  "Hey, 

he  called  out,  laughing  fit  to  break  a  stitch, 
eful  up  there— you  goddamn  near  killed  my 
=  ind  it  would  of  went  on  my  record." 
-le  spring  of  1947,  I  was  threatened  with 
it  to  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
!a  stern  major  promised,  I  might  anticipate 
t  KP,  the  "honor"  of  guard  duty  as  a 
1  and  the  permanent  rank  of  private.  Penta- 
»ds  were  slightly  kinder:  I  was  ordered  to 
mal  Corps  Photo  Center  in  Astoria,  Long 
and  I  soon  discovered  the  sophistications 
2S  Square,  a  Brooklyn  telephone  operator, 
lr  number  of  friendly  taverns, 
'arrival  of  black  troops  at  the  Photo  Center 
ed  with  my  own.  They  were  to  be  methodi- 
ssimilated:  to  sit  with  us  at  table,  sleep 
ie  us,  and  be  assigned  jobs  without  regard 
'.  Lt.  Ken  Thomas,  a  slim  and  erect  young 
Carolinian,  was  company  commander :  I  was. 
3t,  his  administrative  aide.  "Washington 
us  to  make  this  thing  work,"  he  said  of  our 
ted  unit.  "They've  assigned  me  a  Negro 
geant.  The  white  troops  may  resent  him.  1 
olerate  any  unmilitary  displays.  I  hear  any 
durs  around  here.  I  ll  be  mighty  hard  to 
h." 

Sergeant  Percy,  a  native  of  rural  Georgia, 
ore  than  a  decade  in  the  Army.  Though 
ied  himself  with  careful  dignity,  I  would 
jarn  his  private  fears.  "When  a  man  is 

he  can't  do  everything  he  like  to  do," 
it  Percy  confided.  "I  never  served  with 
roops  before.  They've  never  served  with  my 
everybody  got  to  step  real  easy.  We  can't 

troops  know  we're  walking  on  eggshells, 
.  I  wear  a  Top's  stripes  and  draw  a  Top's 
d  Pm  gonna  act  like  a  Top." 
aps  not  fully  appreciating  the  problem.  1 
You've  got  the  rank.  Use  it." 
eant  Percy's  smile  was  a  bit  cynical.  "Some- 
ie  said,  "some  white  CI  gonna  bow  his  ass 
vhat  I  got  to  tell  him.  Then  I'll  need  a  little 
ank  in  here  to  back  me  up.  I'm  recommend- 
eutenant  Thomas  make  you  corporal  im- 
ely,  and  a  sergeant  sixty  days  later— if  you 
mt.  You  don't  work  out,  you  can  go  soldier 
lebody  that  need  you." 

"elationship  with  Sergeant  Percy  was  proper 
^nerally  easy— though  not  until  years  later 
I  realize  we  had  not  been  the  close  friends 
presumed.  We  listened  to  baseball  on  the 
(bantering  over  whether  to  tune  in  "his" 


racially  integrated  Dodgers  or  "my"  then-segre- 
gated Giants)  and  occasionally  each  went  to  see 
his  favorite— but  we  never  went  to  a  game  together. 
Though  we  shared  a  table  in  the  mess  hall  and 
talked  over  drinks  in  my  private  squadroom  after 
retreat  formation,  he  never  invited  me  to  his 
apartment,  nor  do  I  recall  asking  him  to  an  evening 
on  the  town.  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  china  for  his 
wedding  but  was  not  invited  (nor  did  I  consider 
that  I  might  be)  to  the  ceremony. 

A  frequent  embarrassment  was  old  Sergeant 
Smitty,  a  thirty-year  man,  serving  his  final  hitch 
before  retirement,  whom  we  loosely  utilized  as 
company  runner.  By  noon,  Sergeant  Smitty  had 
paid  several  duty  calls  on  the  nearby  Studio  Bar. 
where  he  was  known  for  his  partiality  to  rotgut 
bourbon  chased  by  draft  beer.  By  midafternoon 
his  old  face  was  fire-red,  his  shirt  flapped  out  over 
his  bloated  bell)  and  he  literally  drooled  tobacco 
juices  while  spii  ning  as  many  yarns  about  the 
glories  of  The  Old  Army  as  his  slurred  speech 
permitted. 

Sergeant  Smitty  invariably  committed  the  same 
racial  indiscretion.  Halfway  through  some  tale  of 
his  triumphs  as  a  youthful  mule-skinner  in  Panama, 
or  while  relating  a  particularly  satisfying  old  de- 
bauchery in  the  Orient's  sin  palaces,  he  would  refer 
to  one  or  another  "nigger."  Then  he  would  realize 
that  he  had  done  something  wrong  or  out-of-joint. 
His  besotted  old  brain  would  grapple  with  the 
mystery  as  he  wheezed  and  tottered  in  confusion, 
blinking  at  Sergeant  Percy  until  he  could  recognize 
him  as  black.  "I'm  sorry,  Sarjint,"  he  invariably 
said— and  never  without  a  certain  shy  shame— "I 
plumb  forgot  you're  colored."  Sergeant  Percy 
routinely  responded.  "That's  all  right.  Sergeant. 
Sometimes  I  forget  it  myself." 

Young  Lieutenant  Porterfield  was  Officer  of  the 
Day  when  two  drunken  GIs  engaged  in  a  bloody 
fistfight.  One  was  white  and  the  other  black,  but  no 
racial  slurs  were  delivered.  Neither  did  the  racially 
mixed  spectators  jump  into  the  fight— which  had 
originated  over  who  owned  how  much  liquor  re- 
maining in  a  common  jug.  Lieutenant  Porterfield. 
however,  became  flustered:  he  spoke  loudly  enough 
to  the  Charge  of  Quarters  that  all  could  hear: 
"We're  sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  All  we  need  to 
kick  off  a  bloody  race  riot  is  one  incident  like 
this.  I  tell  you,  it  won't  work." 

Sergeant  Percy  was  icily  furious  in  protesting 
to  Lieutenant  Thomas:  "Sergeant  Smith's  just  old 
and  ignorant  and  don't  know  no  better.  But  that 
Lieutenant  Porterfield.  he  supposed  to  be  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman."  Privately  he  railed.  "Pace  riot, 
shit!  The  only  way  we  gonna  have  a  race  riot  is  if 
peckerwoods  like  that  Porterfield  talk  us  into  one." 

The  day  came  when  I  received  my  own  come- 
uppance. A  cute  black  chick  employed  at  the  Photo 
ter  began  to  find  excuses  to  visit  the  Orderly 
Ro<  determinedly  flirting  with  Sergeant  Percy. 
(  >n  he  grumbled  that  he  wished  the  lady  would 
cease  h<  i  al    ntions  because  he  wasn't  "available." 

"/  am,"  I  said  "Why  don't  you  fix  me  up?" 

"Sure  1  will,"he  aid,  coolly. "Then  maybe  you'll 


Larry  L.  King  take  me  to  Texas  on  furlough  and  fix  me  up  with 
one  of  your  friends."  f  or  the  next  few  days  we 
were  excessively  cordial. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF  A 
WHITE 
RACIST 


8. 


In  August,  on  ;i  weekend  outing  to  Jones  Beach, 
I  slept  for  hours  under  the  sun  and  had  to  go  to 
the  post  hospital  with  severe  burns.  Then  followed 
recuperation  in  my  squadroom.  Tw  ice  each  day,  by 
holding  to  supporting  objects,  I  managed  to  anoint 
the  seared  flesh  with  lotions  and  salves.  Since 
a  trip  to  the  mess  ball  was  impossible.  Sergeant 
Percy  saw  that  KPs  brought  trays  to  my  quarters*. 

One  day  a  young  black  man  from  Philadelphia 
looked  in.  Twice  a  day  for  two  weeks  Private  First 
Class  Robinson  called  to  sweep  and  mop  my  room, 
change  the  linens,  carry  out  laundry;  sometimes  he 
brought  snacks  or  magazines.  We  talked  about 
sports,  Robinson's  foul  luck  in  not  having  been 
selected  for  Officer's  Candidate  School,  and  my  own 
w  ish  to  quit  the  military. 

I  was  suspicious  of  Robinson's  attentions.  Why 
would  a  black  man  devote  so  much  labor  to  a 
white  man  he  hardly  knew?  Perhaps  he  wanted 
favors  I  might  bestow  as  company  clerk:  KP  with 
less  frequency  than  normal,  an  occasional  three- 
day  pass,  a  cushy  job.  I  even  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  Robinson's  attentions  might  be  sexual. 
As  time  passed  and  he  asked  no  favors,  however, 
my  suspicions  changed  to  curiosity.  One  night  1 
stammered  thanks.  "Don't  mention  it,"  he  said. 
"'This  is  part  of  my  life's  work."  I  thought  this 
over  while  Robinson  pushed  the  mop  back  and 
forth.  "What  were  you  in  civilian  life?"  I  asked. 
"A  porter?" 

Robinson  gave  me  a  strange,  unbelieving  look. 
"No,  Sergeant,"  he  said.  "1  was  a  student  in  a 
seminary,  studying  to  become  a  minister.  Pve  had 
three  years  of  college."  He  never  came  back. 
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9. 


everal  times  I  hinted  to  black  soldiers  with 
whom  a  certain  rapport  was  assumed  of  my 
willingness  to  accompany  them  on  one  of  their 
sojourns  to  Harlem.  These  generous  offers  were 
met  with  vague  references  to  some  unspecified 
future. 

i  [arlem  w  as  a  foreign  port  in  the  mind,  a  paradise 
where  Clark  Gable,  conveniently  shipwrecked, 
cavorted  with  ilusk\  dancing  belles  while  some 
fat.  jolly  chieftain  urged  on  him  feasts  of  suckling 
pig  and  ritual  honors. 

(  hie  adventurous  evening  I  determined  to  explore 
New  York's  dark  interior  in  the  absence  of  a 
native  guide.  Three  other  while  crackers  I  from 
Georgia,  West  Virginia,  and  Texas)  accompanied 
me.  We  ordered  a  reluctant  white  cabbie  to  deliver 
us  to  "the  heart  of  Harlem."  "It's  no  skin  off  my 
ass."  the  cabbie  said,  "but  I  won't  be  surprised 
when  the  Army  comes  up  four  soldiers  short 
tomorrow.  Them  damn  niggers  will  rob  you  blind 
and  leave  sou  dead  in  a  alley." 


Harlem  was  not  the  kind  of  struervi^ 
imagined.  There  were  the  old  eyesis  B  w<Wi 
one  would  later  come  to  expect  !„•  6th 
ghettos:  sorry  old  tenement  buildings,  pee 
rotting  in  dull  reds  and  grays;  pawnsht 
their  pitiful  treasures  locked  behind  iroi 
hole-in-the-wall  liquor  stores  with  gaudy 
of  half-pints;  storefront  missions  smelling 
and  disinfectants;  poor  restaurants  specia 
chicken  wings  or  cheap  barbecue  plates;  c 
noisy  bars  wailing  soul  music  above  th 
babble;  clots  of  gutter  trash  and  street  d 

We  had  not  advanced  a  block  before  al 
young  hooker  accosted  us.  While  we  stood'i 
uneasy  conversation  a  sharply  dressed  Nefa 
approached  us.  "You  got  more  sense  than  t  1 
them  here,"  he  scolded  the  streetw alker.  "'  w 
ing  to  get  somebody  hurt?  Go  on  over  to  C  j 
to  hustle  your  ass."  And  to  us:  "Get  on  o" 
here.  This  a  bad-ass  street  and  it  won't  do ' 
for  you." 

We  fled  rapidly  down  the  sidewalk,  fern 
happy  drunks  who  invited  us  to  buy  then 
and  sullen  ones  demanding  money.  A  grc 
woman  in  a  silk  print  dress  dashed  from  a  ■ 
damn  us  in  a  raging,  profane  gibberish.  Co 
dudes   in   padded-shoulder  sport   coats,  1 
trousers,  and  porkpie  hats  offered  to  prov 
tain  recreations  for  slight  profits.  Street 
howled  and  danced  with  their  hands  out,  I 
us  when  our  conciliatory  contributions  I 
miserly  beyond   their  expectations.   A  d 
tattered  clothing  sipped  the  last  dregs  from 
bottle.  He  offered  his  hand,  and  as  one 
number  reached  to  take  it  the  drunk  laugh 
broke  the  wine  bottle  under  our  feet,  she 
us  with  glass  particles  and  wine  droplets. 

We  ducked  into  a  bar  where  a  dozen  rrl 
women  laughed  and  talked  above  the  tin ) 
juke  box.  All  sounds  except  the  music  see 
stop  as  we  entered,  doubtless  looking  a  bit  j 
and  trying  to  cover  up  by  affecting  a  blu 
chatter.  "The  Marines  have  landed."  sor* 
hooted.  My  companion  from  W  est  Virginia 
help  by  responding,  "Marines,  im  ass.  Mac! 
soldiers. 

The  bartender  hesitated  when  we  ordered' 
though  he  finalU  produced  them.  He  kept 
watch,  however,  and  came  quickly  when  a 
reed-thin  man  the  color  of  light])  creamed 
imagining  we  were  staring  too  openly  at  h 
friend,  cursed  us  as  "goddamn  mother 
white  hunters"  white  men  on  the  prowl  foi 
w  omen. 

The  bartender,  aided  by  the  aroused  ci 
lad)  friend,  persuaded  him  to  move  to 
where  he  might  find  us  less  offensive.  Tr 
leaned  across  the  bar:  a  burly,  middle-aged 
bald  man.  "W  hat  you  boys  lost  in  Harlem 
demanded.  Not  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
"Some  places  in  Harlem  you  can  go  and 
thing  be  just  dandy.  This  not  one  of  em.  A 
gonna  find  here  is  trouble— hoi  weather  lik 
shit  it  just  lined  meanness.  People  gel  all  li 
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ind  about  half  out  of  their  heads."  He 
and  crackled  a  bar  rag,  scowling.  "You 
>t  monev  for  a  taxi?"  We  nodded.  "I'll 
od  a  taxi  and  you  ride  on  out  of  here." 
y  back  in  midtown  Manhattan,  we  specu- 
n  the  reasons  for  our  hostile  reception, 
irginia  saw  no  riddle:  niggers  were  niggers 
ild  be  expected  to  act  like  niggers.  Georgia, 
ip  done  a  hitch  in  Army  counterintelligence. 
,ndful  of  the  Communistic  influences  per- 
'  Harlem.  My  Texas  friend,  of  a  genteel  and 
|d  old  family,  felt  that  much  of  what  we  had 
id  heard  could  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
breeding.  I  thought  that  possibly  all  three 
companions  were  a  little  bit  correct. 

10. 

Sergeant  Hutchinson,  a  black  man  from 
■.  isiana,  had  more  than  ten  years'  exemplary 
when  family  problems  turned  him  into  an 
il  AW  OL.  He  explained  why  he  needed 
ncy  leave:  "My  wife,  she  pretty  young  and 
oeen  away  in  the  Army  so  much  and  now 
i  has  come.  I  think  a  leave  straighten  her 
,s  can  talk,  it  might  get  her  thinkin'  on  our 
ligain." 

tenant  Thomas  granted  the  emergencv  leave 
,  eral  subsequent  ones.  Sergeant  Hutchinson's 

leave  time  expired:  his  domestic  torment 
Higher  brass  refused  any  more  leaves,  so 
rison  went  over  the  hill.  He  was  let  off  with 
n  punishment.  For  subsequent  offenses, 
:r.  he  was  reduced  to  private  and  sent  to  the 
y  stockade  on  Governors  Island.  Within  a 
iter  completing  each  sentence.  Hutchinson 
disappear.  The  fourth  time  he  was  appre- 
,  I  was  sent  to  a  stockade  near  Shreveport 
rn  him  to  New  York  under  guard, 
ter  Sergeant  Bad  ran  his  stockade  much  as  I 
e  Hitler  commanded  the  Third  Reich.  He 
Dad.  florid-faced,  a  ham-handed  son  of  Ohio, 
former  deputy  sheriff.  He  received  me  while 
ig  among  his  private  collection  of  hand- 
zip  guns,  switch-blade  knives,  and  rubber 
ions  artistically  mounted  on  beaver  board 

his  desk.  He  was  drinking  coffee  served  by 
sequious  prisoner  who  bowed  out  of  the 
s  if  departing  the  odor  of  royalty.  "Prisoners 
;t!  Master  Sergeant  Bad  thundered  at  the 
I  lackey.  "Sound  off!"  "Prisoners  are  shit!" 
key  obediently  bawled. 

ding  my  orders  Master  Sergeant  Bad  said, 
s  a  smart-ass  nigger  you've  come  after, 
t.  '  Well.  1  said.  Hutchinson  had  been  a 
oldier  before  his  family  torments.  "He  tried 
'b-sister  shit  on  me,"  he  said.  "I  told  him  if 
i  lady  was  hurrpin'  outside  the  home  he 

no  worse  off  than  half  the  white  men  I  know 

the  niggers." 

entertained  me  with  stories  of  all  the  heads 
1  been  privileged  to  knock.  Criminal  tvpes 
never  be  rehabilitated  beyond  their  lower 
ts:  "They  just  like  a  bad  buckin'  broncho 


or  a  mean  dawg.  You  got  to  clobber  the  puredee 
shit  out  of  'em  often  enough  they'll  remember 
who's  boss."  Niggers,  he  said,  were  more  trouble- 
some than  whites:  they  didn't  feel  as  much  pain, 
and  they  had  shorter  memories. 

Master  Sergeant  Bad  led  me  through  three  locks 
and  by  a  cadre  of  guards.  As  we  approached  the 
bullpen  cell  where  Hutchinson  and  other  transient 
offenders  bunked,  he  bellowed.  "Prisoners.  JJpV 
There  was  a  wild  stampede  of  nervous  sweaty  flesh: 
the  prisoners  sprinted  into  a  single  long  rank  facing 
the  door  and  perhaps  six  feet  from  the  bars.  ou're 
drag-assin".  you're  drag-assin',"  the  sergeant  ac- 
cused. "Come  again!  Fall  out!"  The  prisoners 
rushed  back  to  their  assigned  bunks,  straining  and 
grunting.  Some  had  not  yet  reached  their  proper 
places  when  their  master  thundered.  "Prisoners. 
£/p!"— again  inspiring  the  frantic  forward 
scramble.  Bad  ran  the  prisoners  through  the  ex- 
hausting exercise  again  and  again. 

W  hen  the  prisoners  had  lined  up  to  his  satis- 
faction. Master  Sergeant  Bad  spat.  "Prisoner  Six 
...toe  the  line!"  Hutchinson  leaped  from  the  ranks 
as  if  kicked,  his  toes  exactly  touching  a  thin  red 
line  extending  the  length  of  the  cell  and  ending 
no  more  than  a  foot  from  the  bars.  "They  fuck  up 
and  step  on  that  line."*  Bad  said,  "and  1  treat  em  to 
a  little  practice  with  some  ass-paddlin'  on  the  side. 
\\  e  call  it  a  party.""  He  raised  his  voice:  "Prisoners, 
do  I  give  good  parties?  Sound  off!" 

"\  essir !"  the  prisoners  shouted. 
Had  one  old  jug-butted  buy  never  did  learn  to 
toe  the  line  without  steppin*  on  it."  the  Sergeant 
said.  "Dumb  goddamn  nigger!  He  come  here 
weighing  two  hunnert  pounds  and  left  with  a 
skinny  ass  didn't  have  nothing  on  it  but  calluses 
and  blood."" 

Hutchinson  had  unfortunately  relaxed  his  West 
I'oint  brace:  just  as  he  cut  his  eyes  ever-so-slightly 
toward  us.  Master  Sergeant  Mad  screamed,  "W  hat 
you  wallin'  them  maroon  eyes  at.  you  burr-headed 
bastard?  Goddamn  your  black  hide,  you're  in  my 
custody  till  1  sign  your  release  slip.  1  tell  you  to 
eat  shit  you  eat  it,  right?  Sound  off!" 

"Yessir.""  Hutchinson  baiked. 

"You're  a  smart-ass  runaway  nigger,  ain't  you? 
Sound  off  I" 

'Y  essir !" 

'You  got  shit  for  brains  and  piss  in  your  blood. 
Sound  off!" 
"Y  cssii  !" 

Hutchinson  was  forced  to  affirm  every  insult 
Master  Sergeant  Bail  was  capable  of  delivering. 
Nothing  was  out  of  bounds:  Hutchinson's  race,  sex 
habits,  wife,  and  mother.  Marching  the  prisoner  to 
the  office,  his  tormentor  prodded  him  in  the  ribs 
with  a  ni.-htstiek.  W  hile  lie  signed  papers  to  trans- 
fer the  prisoner,  he  warned  Hutchinson  what  might 
i]  pen  to  his  black  ass  should  it  ever  again  know 
i  ii.it  particular  stockade. 

hinson  remained  discreetly  silent  while  a 
driv<  :livered  us  to  the  Shreveport  train  station. 
When  we  were  alone  he  said.  "Man.  I'm  gladder 
to  see  you  than  Christmas.  That  Sergeant  Bad.  he 
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the  meanest  mutha  in  uniform.  Especially  if  you 
colored."  Had  he  actually  hit  Hutchinson?  "Name 
me  a  day  he  didn't,"  the  black  man  said.  Later, 
when  I  delivered  Hutchinson  to  Governors  Island, 
and  he  was  being  stripped  for  processing,  a  ferret- 
faced  white  corporal  grinned  at  welts  and  bumps 
on  his  back  and  shoulders.  "I  guess  you  got  those 
falling  in  the  shower,  didn't  you?" 
"Yessir!"  Hutchinson  said. 


11. 


Down  in  Louisiana,  handcuffed  to  my  prisoner 
as  regulations  prescribed.  I  boarded  the  train; 
we  took  seats  near  the  rear  of  a  coach  car.  A  con- 
ductor approached,  apprehensively  eyeing  my  side- 
arm.  "You  gonna  have  to  take  him  to  the  colored 
section,"  he  said,  pointing  at  Hutchinson.  No,  my 
prisoner  would  go  where  I  went— and  I  was  not 
going  to  any  colored  section. 

There  was  a  delay  while  the  Shreveport  station 
sent  reinforcements.  A  civilian  with  a  public-rela- 
tions smile  and  a  squishy  handshake  was  full  of 
soft  Southern  assurances  that  he  knew  I  could  un- 
derstand and  sympathize  with  the  railroad's  posi- 
tion in  honoring  local  customs.  No,  I  did  not.  and 
would  remain  in  place  with  my  prisoner.  The 
baffled  railroaders,  faced  with  conflicting  authority, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  man  with  the  gun:  "But 
really,  suh.  the  dining  car  must  be  off-limits.  Any 
violation  will  unfortunately  require  the  police." 

Hutchinson  slept  or  feigned  sleep,  arousing  only 
to  share  the  gummy  sandwiches  and  tepid  soft 
drinks  purchased  from  an  aisle  barker,  or  to  visit 
the  washroom  with  his  guard  closely  trailing.  After 
each  trip  a  porter,  called  by  the  alert  conductor, 
entered  the  washroom  for  purposes  of  fumigation. 
"Hello,  Brother.'"  he  said  in  a  whisper  to  Hutch- 
inson on  each  occasion.  A  skinny  white  man  in  a 
short-sleeved  sport  shirt,  with  the  seedy  look  ol  a 
failed  road  drummer,  grew  talkative  as  he  siphoned 
off  bourbon  in  the  seat  behind  us.  He  leaned  for- 
'  waul  to  cool  our  faces  with  whiskey  breezes 
while  telling  how  the  while  man  had  busted  a  gut 
to  help  the  Nigra  but  the  Nigra  wouldn't  help  him- 
self: refused  work,  stayed  drunk  or  in  jail,  stole 
with  more  talent  than  Gypsies.  "Don't  you  know 
that  boy's  closer  to  Heaven  right  now  than  most 
niggers  ever  get?  Riding  with  white  folks,  havin' 
em  look  after  him."  When  I  replied  thai  Hutchin- 
son's <  are  was  provided  at  gunpoint,  and  therefore 
might  not  be  fully  appreciated,  he  looked  at  me 
with  suspicion.  Soon  he  began  whispering  around 
the  car:  why  was  thai  damned  black  nigger  outlaw 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  same  coach  with  patriotic, 
God-fearing  white  people?  A  conductor  moved  the 
troublemaker  to  another  ear  when  I  explained  that 
should  he  further  dis'turb  me  or  my  prisoner  it 
would  be  both  my  sworn  duty  and  my  personal 
pleasu  re  to  shoot  him. 

At  Washington  the  train  became  raciallv  inte- 
grated. Hutchinson  was  relieved:  "Man,  I'm  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them  peckerwoods.  All  that  shit  about 
me  being  in  I  leav  en  .  .  ." 


I   apologized  for  the  peckerw,e(*Vs  ren 
noting  that  I  had  silenced  him  and  I  ad  him  id  J 
You're  back  among  friends,  I  said,  so  relax.  I 

"You  didn't  do  me  no  favors  bringing  me  | 
that  white  car,  Sarjint,"  Hutchinson  said.  "1 1 
rather  have  rode  with  my  own  people."  Si 
possibility  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

12. 


When  I  left  the  Army  in  mid- 1949,  the  ; 
Center  had  suffered  no  major  incidei 
considered  our  "experiment"  a  success.  In 
spect,  I  see  it  as  more  of  a  compromise  or  ai 
modation.  For  all  his  bold  talk  of  "acting  I 
Top"  and  treating  everyone  uniformly,  I  now ' 
that  Sergeant  Percy  gave  more  severe  tongue 
ings  or  punishments  to  erring  black  soldiers 
to  whites.  On  the  other  hand,  I  spoke  sofl-i J 
black  soldiers  in  need  of  company  disciplines, 
leaning  heavily  on  whites  who  I  feared  mighl 
Sergeant  Percy  difficulty.  We  had  no  such  re 
racist  policy  as  a  matter  of  understanding:  it  n 
evolved  out  of  caution  born  of  our  unspoken  >  | 
It  was  never  suggested  that  our  Enlisted  h  i 
Club  be  host  to  a  dance  or  other  social  affair  i 
might  mingle  drinking  with  social  integratio 
tween  two  races  and  two  sexes.  And  while, 
retically,  we  could  bring  out  dates  or  spouses! 
EM  Club  three  nights  in  the  week,  few  whit 
did  so:  I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  a  black  w 
there.  On  base,  the  troops  themselves  intermix  I 
freely.  We  played  poker  and  drank  togethe: 
changed  the  rough,  friendly  insults  traditional! 
tween  soldiers.  We  played  as  equals  on  theMi 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  teams.  On  oi  1 1 
w  hen  the  Army  prov  ided  transportation  to  ben  I 
boxing  matches,  or  other  diversions,  I  recall 
particular  groupings  or  division  by  color.  W  i 
half-dozen  white  civilian  toughs  beat  and  pilll 
boots  to  tw  o  black  soldiers  in  a  Queens  bar » 
dozen  of  us— black  and  white— marched  on  th  ft 
to  clean  it  of  Irish  influences.  When  we  lei  I 
Photo  Center  to  seek  our  private  amusements,'! 
ever,  one  rarely  saw  racially  mixed  groups  ; 
out  the  front  gate.  I  can  now  recall  the  nan 
only  a  half-dozen  blacks  with  whom  I  soldi 
and  am  amazed  to  realize  how  little  of  theii 
sonal  lives  I  learned.  We  simply  didn't  knowA 
other. 

The  night  following  inv  discharge  a  captain  I' 
upstate  New  York  invited  me  to  the  Officers'  II 
I  had  always  considered  the  captain  a  good  I1 
and  gave  him  credit  for  his  contributions  til 
integrated  post  :  he  seemed  friendly  to  the  t 
troops  and  had  assigned  them  jobs  and  promo  9 
in  his  office  without  apparent  bias.  For  se  ■ 
hours  we  reveled,  other  ollieers  joining  our  tal  I 
toast  my  new  civilian  status  and  to  wish  me  • 
"on  the  outside."  (  No  black  officers  were  pre  ft 
indeed,  despile  the  integration  of  enlisted  tl  ■ 
onl\  two  in  three  black  ollieers  were  among  thi 
eral  dozen  assigned  to  the  Photo  Center.  I 

Late  in  the  evening  my  host  expressed  re 


ad  accepted  my  discharge:  he  felt  I  was 
laterial.  Well,  I  said,  I  wanted  to  attend 
nd  thought  perhaps  I  had  it  in  me  to  write, 
aptain  lowered  his  voice:  "I  really  don't 
ou.  I  might  resign  my  commission  if  I  were 
•  and  didn't  have  so  much  time  in.  There's 
e  in  the  Army  if  they  continue  to  mix  the 

13. 

..ps  the  Army's  brand  of  racial  integration 
its  limitations  or  dirty  little  secrets,  but 
:  returned  to  my  native  Southwest  I  would 
icounter  a  society  totally  segregated, 
•ig  the  six  thousand  students  then  at  Texas 
Lubbock,  was  not  a  single  black  face.  Lub- 
jis  one  of  those  growing,  sprawling,  newly 
|)us  cities  the  South  and  Southwest  seemed 
in  the  postwar  boom— cities  rising  out  of 
at,  or  from  the  pine  thickets,  multiplying 
yes  for  reasons  not  often  apparent, 
ung,  toothy  minister  full  of  prattle  of  his 
Jesus  and  Jesus'  love  for  all,  singled  me 
meeting  in  the  Baptist  Student  Union  (to 
had  been  attracted  in  the  courtship  of  a 
i;arly  well-stacked  young  child  of  God )  and 
'What  might  we,  as  Christians,  do  to  better 
e  Lord  in  our  daily  contacts  with  others?" 
red  something  like.  "End  our  hypocrisy  in 
the  black  man  like  a  slave  or  an  animal, 
aiming  fidelity  to  Christian  brotherhood." 
ung  minister's  Jesus-loving  face  caved  in. 
3  glazed  over;  he  stuttered  aimlessly  until 
e  else  suggested  that  we  might  visit  civic 
)  urge  Christian  principles  on  businessmen 
the  minister  gratefully  endorsed, 
few  Year's  Day,  1952.  I  drew  a  seat  in  the 
wl  at  El  Paso  near  three  former  Texas  Tech 
players  on  hand  to  watch  their  old  school 
lege  of  Pacific.  The  California  school's  star 
die  Macon,  a  lithe  and  speedy  black  man 
'to  several  All-America  teams.  The  ex-Red 
;  could  hardly  contain  themselves  while  wait- 
"Ole  Gerald  and  Ole  Red  to  lay  that  jitter- 
jig  out,"  as  one  of  the  less-subtle  old  grads 
ed  everyone  within  earshot.  Indeed,  when 
carried  the  ball  on  the  initial  play,  he  was 
.v  behind  the  scrimmage  line.  Great  approv- 
rs  and  whoops  stirred  Tech  partisans:  nor- 
)ugh.  What  was  perhaps  less  normal  was  the 
"  of  persons  who  cried,  "Kill  that  black  ape," 
er  racist  exhortations. 

in  the  game,  with  Texas  Tech  two  touch- 
ahead  and  obviously  in  control,  the  same 
eered  Eddie  Macon  for  his  fine  play,  which 
eluded  a  long  touchdown  run.  My  thought 
e  I  wouldn't  have  had  a  few  years  earlier: 
I  their  cheers  could  not  erase  the  original 
s.  For  the  first  time  I  was  thinking  about 
regated  society,  observing  it  for  what  it  was. 
r  my  experiences  in  the  Army  and  in  the  East 
aver  as  assimilating  as  I  then  presumed,  the 
re  to  black  men  at  least  had  taught  me  that 


they  had  minds,  dreams,  and  hurts  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  in  no  way  deserved  their  automatic  exclu- 
sions. It  wasn't  so  much  seeing  the  black  citizen 
without  social  or  economic  opportunity,  or  con- 
fined to  his  slums  and  inferior  schools— though. 
God  knows,  these  were  major  causes  of  our  terrible 
social  impasse.  No,  it  was  the  million  mindless 
"lijtle"  humiliations  that  stirred  my  tardy  rage  and 
soon  caused  me  to  be  looked  on  as  a  little  crazy  and 
unreliable. 

Working  on  the  sports  desk  of  a  West  Texas 
newspaper,  I  ordered  photographs  of  the  local 
Negro  high-school  basketball  team— only  to  be  in- 
structed that  the  paper's  policy  precluded  publica- 
tion of  "nigger  art."  (And,  it  developed,  wedding 
or  engagement  announcements,  or  almost  anything 
the  black  citizen  involved  himself  in  except  crime 
or  violent  death. )  For  years  the  newspaper  ignored 
the  black  community's  plea  that  "Negro"  be  capi- 
talized in  print. 

The  President  of  the  Negro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce appeared  to  be  reasonably  bright  and  articu- 
late, but  held  a  janitor's  job  for  a  white  concern 
prone  to  brag  about  its  civic  contributions.  A 
Cuban-born  baseball  player  for  the  local  Longliorn 
League  entry,  dark  enough  to  invite  speculation, 
might  be  cheered  for  pitching  a  two-hitter,  but  an 
hour  later  he  might  be  refused  service  at  a  restau- 
rant. When  I  accompanied  policemen  in  their  patrol 
cars  in  my  role  as  police  reporter,  I  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  see  some  Negro  hailed  as  "Hey,  Boy!"  and 
forced  to  stand  respectfully  with  a  flashlight  in  his 
eyes  while  explaining  where  he  was  going  on  the 
public  street.  Though  oil-field  workers  and  ranch 
hands  might  brawl  with  beer  bottles  or  knives  in 
their  hillbilly-music  emporiums,  police  responded 
only  when  carnage  prompted  the  worried  owners 
to  call  for  assistance.  In  black  clubs,  however, 
police  were  always  present:  circling  the  dance 
floor,  hard-eyeing  the  customers,  checking  for 
liquor  violations  or  concealed  weapons.  On  slow 
nights  when  traffic  patrol  or  station-house  duty 
failed  to  excite,  it  was  routine  to  hear  officers  say, 
"Let's  go  bust  us  a  few  jigs." 

Any  black  man  called  for  jury  duty  was  excused 
from  service  on  one  grounds  or  another— once  the 
lawyers,  and  possibly  the  judge,  had  properly  en- 
joyed him:  "You  the  same  Willie  Johnson  who 
beats  his  wife  and  works  as  a  bellhop  over  at  the 
ho-tel  selling  bootleg  liquor:"'  Condescending 
chuckles  would  sweep  the  courtroom  while  the  poor 
black  man  struggled  with  the  question. 

I  went  to  my  editor  with  a  suggestion  that  we  run 
a  series  on  double  standards  in  our  courts,  police 
operations,  and  other  public  institutions.  He  tried 
to  laugh  the  subject  away,  but  said  he  would  speak 
to  the  publisher.  Weeks  passed.  When  I  brought  up 
the  topic  again,  the  editor  told  me  to  write  a  sample 
of  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  turned  in  a  well-docu- 
mented story,  and  heard  no  more.  One  night  when 
we  shared  more  drink  than  was  good  for  secrets,  I 
raised  the  sore  subject  again.  "Look,"  he  said. 
"Stop  spinning  your  wheels.  The  publisher  hit  the 
ceiling  when  I  mentioned  your  goddamn  nigger 
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Larry  L.  King     series.  If  I  turned  in  that  story  you  wrote  he'd  prob- 
ably fire  us  both." 

Damnit,  I  said,  the  obligation  of  a  newspaper 
was  to  publish  the  facts. 

My  editor,  who  had  already  served  on  a  half- 
dozen  newspapers  without  being  hurt  in  any  big 
crusades,  grinned  cynically.  "The  duty  of  this  news- 
paper." he  said,  "is  to  make  money  and  boost  the 
town  and  confine  our  muckraking  to  bitching  about 
taxes.  I  understood  that  when  I  took  my  job." 


14. 


An  old  friend  had  become  addicted  to  a  funda- 
mentalist brand  of  religion.  Each  beer  I  drank, 
each  weak  oath  I  muttered,  each  awkward  cow- 
boy waltz  my  legs  attempted  at  roadside  honky- 
tonks,  brought  dire  predictions  of  the  temperatures 
my  soul  would  know  through  eternity's  long  and 
parching  night.  One  day  he  invited  me  to  attend  a 
black  Sunday  School  class  he  taught  on  alternate 
Sundays:  he  had  headed  a  drive  of  his  sect  to  estab- 
lish a  church  of  The  Faith  among  Negroes.  Well,  I 
thought,  perhaps  some  good  has  come  from  his 
crazed  commitments.  Maybe  he  w  ould  get  to  know 
the  black  person  as  an  individual,  not  merely  as 
somebody  to  mow  his  lawn  or  do  his  chores. 
How  long  had  he  been  teaching  the  black  class? 
Oh,  for  almost  a  year. 
And  how  did  he  approach  the  task? 
He  sprang  to  a  small  blackboard  in  his  study  and 
began  to  draw  crude  pictures  to  illustrate  Creation 
as  reported  in  Genesis:  the  sun  to  represent  light, 
stick  figures  representing  Adam  and  Eve,  and  so 
on.  His  art  was  accompanied  by  Dick-and-Jane 
prattle  to  explain  the  language  of  the  Bible. 

"Do  you  think  all  that  primitive  art  is  neces- 
sary ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh.  sure,"  he  laughed.  "Those  niggers  eat  it 
up.  You  got  to  put  on  a  show  to  keep  their  attention. 
They're  just  like  a  bunch  of  little  children,  or 
monkeys." 

My  father  was  working  on  a  construction  job; 
one  night  he  told  me  how  much  fun  the  crew  had 
out  of  "Nigger  James." 

"He's  a  purt\  good  ole  nigger."'  Dad  said  of  the 
black  man  hired  to  step-and-fetch  for  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  other  craftsmen.  "He  don't  hardly 
ever  gel  mad.  though  we  gu\  and  hoo-raw  him  a 
right  smart.  He  told  how  one  of  the  white  car- 
penters had  asked.  "Why  all  you  black  boys  have 
such  terrible  smells."  James  had  finally  agreed, 
under  duress,  thai  perhaps  black  people  were  not 
as  inherently  sanitary  as  whiles.  "If  you  don't  take 
more  baths."  the  white  bully  instructed,  "we're 
gonna  give  \ou  a  CI  bath  on  payday.  James  re- 
portedly laughed,  perhaps  nervously,  in  promising 
to  mind  his  sanitation.  On  payday,  the  fastidious 
carpenter  filled  a  barrel  with  cold  water,  provided 
blushes  and  strong  soaps,  and  invited  his  com- 
panions to  help  scrub  James  down. 

Though  m\  father  had  not  participated  in  the 
scrubbing,  he  was  almost  helpless  with  laughter  in 
recounting  the  scene.  "You  ought  to  a-seen  that 


nigger  fight  and  squawl.  Lord  God,  yc 
a-thought  they  was  tryin'  to  electrocute  h 
throwed  him  in  that  barrel  clothes  and 
scrubbed  him  awhile  and  then  let  him  go. 
it  so  well  they  made  up  a  little  collection 
him  five  dollars." 

"Well,  Jesus  Christ!"  I  exploded.  "How 
else  could  he  take  it,  without  you  peel 
hanging  him?" 

My  father's  face  froze;  he  picked  up  If 
paper,  crackling  it  angrily.  When  he  had 
control  he  said,  "They  was  just  havin'  a  1 
Nobody  was  tryin'  to  hurt  him.  You  don't 
know  the  difference." 


15. 


"V^L/  ^len  ^  came  to  Washington  in  1954 
V  V  tant  to  a  Texas  Congressman,  I 
our  nation's  capital  to  be  a  showplace  c 
equalities  and  opportunities. 

It  soon  became  apparent  on  Capitol  I 
Negroes  were  only  a  small  part  of  dem, 
daily  operations.  Some  few  atypical  Senat 
Congressmen  had  a  showcase  black  or  two 
staffs:  one  rarely  saw  the  Negro  among  the; 
thousand  Hill  employees,  however,  excep 
role  as  waiter,  mailman,  elevator  operatoi 
dian,  truck  driver,  or  lower-echelon  co 
clerk.  With  few  exceptions,  only  Negro  C 
men  such  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell  or  C 
William  Dawson  trusted  their  black  employ 
anything  more  than  minor  tasks. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  then  on  its 
becoming  our  first  major  city  with  a  bl; 
jority.  Yet  the  District  was  ruled  by  Congr 
Committees  heavily  weighted  with  powei 
Dixiecrats  to  whom  "integration"  had  bee 
foulest  word  in  the  language.  Their  contri 
to  District  schools  ended  with  harassing  a 
tendent  whom  they  blamed  for  excess  entl 
in  trying  to  make  integrated  classrooms  wor 
enacted  by  Congress  permitted  loan  shar 
sellers,  used-car  tycoons,  or  other  dollar-c 
types  to  prey  on  the  black  poor  virtually 
regulation.   While  adequate  public  housil 
never   raised,  bus   fares  often  were.  Slum 
knocked  down  not  to  provide  decent  low -cos 
ing,  but  to  reclaim  preferred  lands  where 
developers  were  thriving  through  their  ex 
high-rises  and  town  houses:  displaced  Mad 
forced   into  oilier  crowded   ghettos."  Whi 
cially  Congress  refused  Home  Rule  to  Was! 
because  "Our  forefathers  intended  this  t( 
f  ederal  City."  more  than  one  statesman  pr 
expressed  his  real  fear:  the  election  of  "a 
mayor,"  whom  it  would  not  do  to  have  g 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Khrushchev  should  the' 
A  liaison  man  to  Capitol  Hill  from  the  metro] 
police  department  understood  wh)    funds  f 
Police  Ho\s  Club  weie  increasingly  diffit 


: 


*  I  In  lic-rt  Humphrey  and  I  now  enjoy  ajiai  tincnls 
of  these  reclaimed  areas. 
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•body  wanted  to  donate  to  "a  bunch  of  little 

\,    '  99 

nies. 

Texas  State  Society,  composed  of  several 
Texans  in  Washington  including  Senator 
B.  Johnson  and  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn, 
intained  segregation  by  requiring  that  mul- 
mbers  in  good  standing  sponsor  all  pro- 
lew  members;    a   select   panel  screened 
1  ts.  When  word  got  around  in  mid-1955 
eral  Young  Turks  might  sponsor  a  black 
:e,  we  received  suggestions  from  Congres- 
ffices,  well-connected  lobbyists,  old  biddies 
or  their  social  pretentions,  and  others  in 
irchy  that  we  ran  the  risk  of  embarrassing 
es  should  we  persist. 

Vest  Texas  Congressional  District  was  in- 
Dy  the  1957  civil-rights  bill,  mail  running 
is  to  one  (  or  maybe  a  thousand  to  nothing) 
Not  all  the  fearful  mail  came  from  sour- 
j:owhands  or  oil-field  rednecks:  bankers' 
ewspaper  reporters,  ministers,  oil-company 
,  old  school  chums,  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
ypes  wrote  of  Communistic  influences  at 
l  Washington.  The  mayor  of  a  thriving 
i  my  Congressman,  "I  feel  like  posting 
s  gunners  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  and 
down  every  federal  son-of-a-bitch  who 
own  Highway  80."  A  bank  president  voiced 
llusion:  "You  young  men  want  to  change 
s.  Well,  I  like  the  old  rules.  If  I  could  find 
Jy  seventy-five  years  old  running  for  Con- 
'd  vote  for  him  without  asking  if  he  was 
tionist  or  Vegetarian.  I'd  figure  him  to  have 
il  pride." 

;  was  a  limited  mingling  among  the  races 
cial  basis  in  Washington  in  the  1950s  and 
'60s.  Friendships  did  exist  with  blacks  who 
mong  the  few  Hill  employees,  executive 
middle  ranks,  a  smattering  of  newsmen, 
i  doctors,  military  officers,  or  embassy  at- 

;  were  from  the  Negro  elite;  few  of  these 
scussed  race  except  with  reluctance.  They 
lggled  out  of  their  own  private  ghettos;  now 
inted  to  forget  them:  one  soon  discovered 
t  only  the  night  watchman's  son  desired 
issimilation  more  than  was  good  for  his 
sr.  They  might  have  served  as  bridges  of 
anding  to  a  small  but  influential  segment  of 
te  world. 

bly  I  do  them  a  disservice:  perhaps  many 
perienced  so  many  rejections  they  had 
ed.  "A  white  man  ought  to  assume  that  if 
(ro  before  him  is  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
I  twenty,  if  not  twenty-five,  years  of  insults 
uffs,  and  that  that  Negro  may  have  had  quite 
,  John  A.  Williams  has  written.  "A  white 
ght  to  assume  that,  and  if  he  had  any  sense 
d." 

e  had  an  honest,  easy  rapport  with  only  one 
urn.  Moe  and  I  were  thick  in  the  early  1960s, 
some  racial  progress— however  reluctant— 
in  the  air.  He  was  then  in  his  forties,  and 
on  Capitol  Hill  under  the  patronage  of  a 


California  Senator.  Moe  had  originally  come  from 
the  Denver  slums,  was  a  long-time  Los  Angeles 
resident,  an  Army  veteran,  and  had  pieced  together 
three  years  of  college  by  attending  nights  and  in 
short  stretches  as  his  pocketbook  permitted.  Th6ugh 
he  was  a  minor  functionary  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Post  Office,  Moe  was  hip  to  what  was  happening  to 
a  degree  that  continues  to  escape  many  of  our 
public  officials. 

Moe  warned  four  or  five  years  before  Watts  that 
a  Watts  was  destined  to  happen— though  he  pre- 
dicted that  ghetto  outbursts  would  first  occur  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  he  considered 
much  more  segregationist  than  the  American  West. 
Over  many  a  drink  and  until  numerous  dawns  he 
reviewed  the  rots  and  ruins  of  his  black  world,  the 
white  man's  indifferences,  his  own  personal  humilia- 
tions. What  made  this  so  effective  was  the  cool, 
matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  Moe  recited. 

"Driving  across  country,"  he  said,  "black  people 
key  their  kidneys  to  their  gasoline  tanks.  We  know 
there  are  more  mean  bastards  than  not;  we  don't 
assume  anything  good.  So  we  pull  up  to  the  gas 
tanks  when  we  get  nature's  urge,  but  before  we 
ask  the  man  to  fill  'er  up  we  inquire  if  his  rest 
room  is  open.  If  we  get  turned  down,  we  drive  on 
to  the  next  station."  He  told  how  blacks  pass  the 
word  among  travelers:  this  is  "a  good  town," 
that  one's  "a  shit  town";  here  you  can  safely  rent 
a  motel  room,  there  they  might  lynch  you  for  try- 
ing. "Even  with  all  the  tips  you  can  pick  up,"  he 
said,  "you  stay  tense  and  nervous.  When  you  see  a 
black  man  stagger  into  his  motel  after  a  day  on  the 
road,  he's  tired  for  reasons  other  than  the  highway 
and  the  traffic.  If  you'll  notice,  black  people  drive 
within  the  speed  limits  more  than  whites— because 
cops  are  quicker  to  bust  'em.  If  a  black  man  has 
car  trouble  it  will  be  ten  times  more  difficult  to  get 
anybody  to  stop  and  help  him,  and  when  he  gets 
to  a  garage  they'll  stick  him  for  all  they  can  

"How'd  you  like  to  explain  to  your  son  why 
you  couldn't  buy  him  an  ice-cream  cone  in  a  white 
drugstore  on  a  hot  day,  or  take  him  in  a  hotel  lobby 
to  piss  when  his  little  bladder's  bursting?"  he  asked 
one  night,  coolly  enraged,  when  a  white  Hill  secre- 
tary suggested  that  perhaps  blacks  were  "pushing 
too  fast." 

One  evening  when  liquor  had  worked  on  Moe 
while  we  sat  in  his  small  efficiency,  from  which 
he  had  a  great  view  of  the  spotlighted  Capitol  dome 
if  not  the  darkened  slums  directly  behind  it,  he 
said,  "I'm  not  talking  shit,  and  I'm  not  crying  on 
your  ofay  shoulder.  For  a  black  man,  I've  got  it 
made.  At  least  I  don't  have  a  survival  problem.  I 
lay  the  truth  on  a  few  whites  I  think  capable  of 
understanding  and,  more  than  that,  caring— other- 
wise, why  bother?  And  I'm  not  telling  it  like  it  is 
because  I  love  the  white  man  so  goddamn  much. 
Nobody  much  is  telling  Whitey  what  the  black 
dude  is  feeling,  or  how  full  he  is  in  his  craw.  And 
Mr.  Charley  isn't  straining  anything  to  find  out. 
The  goddamn  thing's  gonna  blow  up  in  his  face 
one  day,  and  then  he  s  gonna  wonder  how  he  got 
something  nasty  in  his  hair." 


Larry  L.  King 

CONFESSIONS 
OF  A 
WHITE 
RACIST 


Sometimes  Moe  sounded  militant,  sometimes 
tame.  When  he  heard,  through  the  gossip  of  chil- 
dren, that  one  of  my  neighbors  in  a  solidly  white 
middle-class  Washington  residential  section  had 
complained  of  interracial  parties  in  my  home,  he 
seemed  more  amused  than  angry  or  embarrassed. 
^  et.  when  I  retaliated  on  the  crotchety  neighbor 
( by  urging  free  beer  on  a  four-man  crew  of  blacks 
working  with  me  in  my  yard  one  Saturday-  to  the 
extent  their  more  uninhibited  street  expressions 
violated  the  suburban  air  I  he  w  as  not  only  not 
amused.  Moe  was  outraged.  "You're  not  helping 
anybody  by  showboating."  he  complained.  "You're 
just  agitating  tensions.  Hell.  /  wouldn't  want  those 
14-th  Street  cats  drunk,  cussing,  and  cutting  up  in 
my  neighborhood.  \  ou've  made  black  people  look 
bad  by  trying  to  get  revenge  on  some  miserable 
ofa)  prick  not  w  orth  your  trouble." 

One  night  in  1963  my  friend  knocked  on  my 
door  at  midnight.  "I'm  all  packed."  Moe  said. 
"Going  home  to  California."  His  sponsoring 
Senator  had  failed  to  provide  a  promised  better 
job.  George  \\  ashington  University  had  reneged 
on  accepting  credits  to  be  transferred  from  USC. 
and  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  depressing  in- 
fluences of  the  East.  "This  is  shitbird  country."  he 
said  over  our  final  drink.  "Not  much  better  than 
your  dear  ole  Dixie.  Sometimes  I  think  the  Con- 
fedei  ac)  won  the  fucking  war." 

He  telephoned  from  Los  Angeles  the  night  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination,  and  we  cried  to- 
gether: I  telephoned  him  some  months  later  at 
5:00  a.m.  to  discover  him  as  inebriated,  gloomy, 
and  incoherent  as  1  was.  We  have  had  no  contact 
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■Jl  xcept  as  hand)  straw  men  for  demagogues  to 
f^illav.  black  people  were  not  a  political  factor 
in  our  West  Texas  Congressional  district.  Few 
enough  lived  there:  a  minority  of  these  troubled 
to  vote.  W  hen  I  placed  a  Negro  school  official  on 
the  list  to  receive  my  Congressman's  weekly  news- 
letter (a  distinction  held  by  a  mere  20.000  people 
plus  all  possible  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV  outlets  I 
he  troubled  to  thank  my  Congressman  for  "the 
nicest  thing  a  politician  ever  did  for  me."  Perhaps 
twice  in  eight  years  mv  Congressman  addressed 
black  audiences:  lor  one  thing,  he  wasn't  invited, 
and  for  another  his  time  simplv  might  he  better 
spent.  We  always  carried  our  black  precincts,  how- 
ever, for  the  opposition  was  generally  so  wrong- 
headed  and  reactionary  that  we  looked  better  than 
our  st.iins. 

In  \'H>2  I  when  a  Republican  troglodyte  would 
defeat  ms  Conservative  Democrat),  worried  and 
fearing  democracy's  verdict.  I  discovered  while 
checking  polling  places  in  Odessa  in  midafternoon 
that  blacks  simpl)  were  not  voting.  I  sought  out 
the  local  black  baton  on  whom  we  relied  for  what- 
ever political  influence  we  had  among  Negroes. 
"  Sam.  1  said,  "\oiir  people  aren't  voting.  Let  s  get 
them  to  the  polls. 


"I  been  trying  to  get  the  cats  out  all  day 


said.  "They  don't  have  much  appetite  for  it. 

I  was  angry:  "Goddamnit.  have  they  fo 
the  votes  for  civil-rights  bills?  And  votes  fo 
mum-wage  bills,  public  housing,  a  dozer  i 
things  that  Republican  bastard  would  die 
he'd  vote  for?" 

"Maybe  they  have."  Sam  said,  looking  oi 
the  rickety  two-chair  barbershop  across  th 
and  shanties  of  the  local  Flats.  "Them  thin 
seem  to  have  made  much  difference  aroun 
now.  do  they,  laddie?" 

Perhaps  "them  things"  didn't  make  mm 
ference  in  Odessa,  Watts,  Newark,  or  Mis 
There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  they  hi  i 
lieved  that  the  lunch-counter  sit-ins  hail  i  I 
difference,  the  Freedom  Rides  through  Dix»i 
bus  boycott  in  Montgomery,  the  march  on  J 
Bridge. 

I  believed  it  strongest  on  a  sun-dappled  .ft 
August  1963.  when  Martin  Luther  King  h\t 
dream  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memory 
thrilled  to  that  dream  and  to  the  fantastical!] 
orderly-  singing,  loving  crowd  of  all  shad< 
hues,   backgrounds  and   heritages,  opportft 
and  privations.  America  seemed  ready  to 
its  ancient  promises:  we  had  made  laughinj 
of  panicky  Congressmen  who  had  predicted 
in  Washington's  streets,  had  closed  their  offic 
sent  their  secretaries  home  to  lock  themse 
against  gang-bang  rapes. 

My  friend  Richard  Gallagher,  a  writ 
whom  I  attended  the  Freedom  March  ac 
sent  me  a  note  on  returning  to  New  York: 

Coming  down  on  the  charter  train  that  fM 
Freedom  morning,  it  was  a  love  least.  Hrot 
hood.  Forgiveness.  Unity.  Songs.  Let-my-peo 
go.  Please,  won't  you  take  my  seat  and  (  1 
about  sharing  my  coffee  cake,  and,  Brot 
have  you  met  my  wife?  doing  back  on  the  t 
that  night,  after  Dr.  King's  big  dream,  ev 
body  was  their  usual  bitchy  griping  selfish  I 
picious  selves,  growling  how  you  should  get) 
lucking  feet  out  of  the  goddamn  aisle,  and  n 
mother-raper  had  stolen  their  sack  lunch  ?  I  h 
it  ain't  an  omen. 
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A    fter  Walts  and  other  insurrections,  1 
\  man)  whites  reassure  themselves  in  Wa 
ton  or  its  nervous  suburbs  that  "it  can  I  li 
here."  With  the  President  and  Congress  ii 
dence.  provisions  had  been  made  lo  prote 
Capitol:   a  single  Mololov   cocktail  would 
thousands  of   riot-trained   policemen  and 
troopers.  Washington  Negroes  had  decent  g<  I 
ment  jobs  and  therefore  wouldn't  fall  prey  1 1 
side  agitators  or  professional  militants. 

I  lu-se  graveyard  w  histling  -  ignored  se\  eral 
misses:  the  sacking  of  (den  Kcho  Amusement  \ 
(segregated  for  years  after  many  Washing!'  ] 
solutions  bowed  lo  the  inevitable),  a  mini-Ill 
D.C.  Stadium  during  a  saiiic  for  the  city  fo  * 
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mship,  countless  skirmishes  between  ghetto 
md  their  police  tormentors,  dozens  of  in- 

vvhere  black  toughs  had  attacked  whites 

through  the  rowdier  sections  of  Anacostia. 
i  st,  or  Northeast  Washington.  Washingtoni- 
d  these  reports,  and  refused  to  believe.  I 
'er  able  to  convince  anyone  that  we  lived 
il's  paradise. 

had  become  (for  the  first  time  since  my 
1  of  hostile  Harlem  almost  twenty  years 

sorely  afraid  of  the  black  man.  I  had  seen 
king  hostility,  not  only  in  the  more  misera- 
is  where  I  had  occasionally  gone  to  perform 
ng-heart  good  deed  or  two  (helping  to  keep 
aygrounds  open  when  Congress  threatened 

them,  or  other  such  stopgap  gestures),  but 
diole  of  the  city.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of 

Humphrey's  plush  high-rise  with  its  stun- 
;w  of  the  Potomac  and  green  Virginia  fields, 
leurred  the  wrath  of  a  black  street  gang  by 
y  attempting  to  rescue  a  small  black  boy  in 
:ess  of  being  robbed  of  pocket  change— and 
id  for  my  rashness  by  having  to  steer  mv 
rough  the  bawled  invitations  to  inventive 
:ions. 

1  been  the  handy  object  of  rock-throwing 
if  small  Negro  boys,  none  surely  above  the 
ten,  who  chose  me  as  the  target  of  their 
;n  frustrations  near  our  neighborhood 
ig  center.  When  I  drove  a  black  woman  to 
me  in  a  scabby  section  at  the  end  of  her 
jy  as  our  weekly  domestic,  carrying  a  box 
ing  she  had  gratefully  received  as  a  gift,  up 

flights  of  foul-smelling  stairs,  her  young 
:r  had  fixed  me  with  a  glare  of  pure  hate 
i  lip-curling  thanks  of  "Shit!"  Following 
irmstrong  on  a  writing  assignment,  my  wife 
nade  a  tour  of  Negro  nightclubs  with  Arm- 
i  trombonist,  the  merry  and  talented  Tyree 
and  Mrs.  Glenn.  Tyree  and  I  more  or  less 
ely  were  picking  up  the  series  of  bar  tabs: 
oint,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
;d  over  a  check  until  a  black  man  on  a 
mng  stool  clearly  and  with  passion  in- 
1  Glenn,  "Man,  let  Whitey  pay.  Always  let 

pay.  The  cocksucker  can  pay  till  Christmas 
•still  owe  us." 

■  after  time  in  Washington  stores  I  had 
>ung  blacks  rude,  threatening,  obscene,  or 
to  white  customers  and  clerks.  I  understood 
rch  things  happened,   but   where   once  I 

the  streets  in  confidence.  I  came  to  look 
like  a  soldier  advancing  into  enemy  ter- 

alert  for  unfriendly  blacks  or  side-street 
5,  vulnerable,  tense,  and  marked.  Meanwhile. 
:tail  parties  in  segregated  living  rooms,  I 
lear  the  many  reasons  why  "it  can't  happen 
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i  warm,  rain-threatened  evening  in  April  of 
t  year,  an  old  friend  with  whom  I  had  served 
Hill  time  telephoned  my  Washington  home: 


"Have  you  heard  what  happened  to  Martin  Luther 
King?" 

I  knew  as  surely  as  an  eyewitness:  "Oh.  god- 
damn! Somebody  shot  the  poor  son-of-a-bitch !" 

"The  lid  will  blow  now,"  I  said.  "Especially  if 
he  dies.  They'll  burn  it  all  down."  Within  a  short 
time  King's  death  was  confirmed.  I  called  my 
friend  back,  noting  his  excellent  White  House  con- 
nections while  I  currently  was  in  bad  odor  there: 
he  should  contact  a  mutual  friend  on  LBJ's  staff 
and  beg  that  all  possible  conciliatory  gestures  be 
made— a  shutdown  of  business  operations,  all  man- 
ner of  pledges  to  employ  unlimited  federal  power 
in  bringing  the  assassin  to  justice,  the  President's 
promise  to  attend  the  funeral  service  or  a  promise 
to  transport  the  body  to  wherever  Mrs.  King  might 
choose. 

My  friend  called  back  within  the  hour:  "They're 
reserving  Sunday  as  the  official  day  of  mourning. 
Businesses  will  be  closed,  and  everything."  Was 
that  all?  "Yes." 

"Well,  fuck  that!  It's  not  enough.  Most  busi- 
nesses are  closed  on  Sunday,  anyway.  Danmit, 
they've  got  to  do  something  meaningful.  Otherwise, 
it  will  be  construed  as  an  insult." 

"They  seem  to  think  they  know  what  they're 
doing  over  there."  my  friend  said.  "The  President's 
going  on  TV  here  in  a  little  bit  and  tell  everybody 
to  simmer  dow  n."  Though  we  did  not  know  it  then, 
the  first  plate-glass  windows  were  being  kicked  in 
around  f  4th  and  U  Streets. 

Through  most  of  a  sleepless  night  I  listened  to 
the  radio,  picking  up  reports  of  violence  and 
random  burnings.  Near  dawn  I  fell  into  a  drugged 
sleep,  awaking  in  midmorning  when  my  brother 
telephoned  from  Texas  to  see  if  we  were  safe. 
"Sure,"  I  said,  groggy  and  puzzled.  "Why?" 

"You'd  better  wake  up,"  he  said.  "Your  town  is 
on  fire.  I'm  watching  it  on  television." 

From  my  yard  I  could  see  puffy  clouds  of  smoke 
in  Washington's  betrayed  and  hopeless  sections. 
I  tuned  in  a  talk-show  on  a  suburban  radio  station: 
whites,  imitating  the  fiddling  Nero,  bitched  be- 
cause government  flags  would  be  flown  at  half 
mast  for  the  fallen  black  leader  ( "After  all.  he 
wasn't  a  government  official")  or  accused  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  of  grandstanding  for  political 
gain  in  having  ordered  his  private  plane  to  fly  the 
body  back  to  Atlanta  for  burial.  More  than  one 
hundred  American  cities  were  burning:  machine 
guns  protected  Capitol  Hill:  nightly  curfews  were 
announced. 

Late  Saturday  night,  someone  knocked  on  my 
door.  Through  the  peephole  I  saw  two  well-dressed 
black  men.  Though  ashamed  of  myself,  I  decided 
for  safety's  sake  not  to  answer.  As  they  turned 
away,  one  laughed  and  spoke  to  the  other  about 
Whitey  being  afraid  to  come  out  of  his  hole. 

Near  midnight  there  were  sirens  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  sound  of  gunshots.  I  keep  no  firearms, 
but  that  night  Whitey,  the  son  of  the  night  watch- 
man, slept  with  a  billy  club  fashioned  from  a  broom- 
stick and  a  wicked  butcher  knife  next  to  his  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
bed.  □     JANUARY  1970 
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The  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brooklyn  has  dense 
Irish  neighborhoods— even  blocks  of  identical 
two-family  houses  and  corner  saloons.  On  a  steam- 
ing night  last  August,  a  group  of  boys  were  playing 
softball  on  60th  Street  when  a  motorcade  cut 
around  the  corner.  "Why  you  gotta  pick  dis  street 
to  come  down?"'  one  yelled.  On  the  back  seat  of  the 
middle  car.  Bernadette  Devlin,  twenty-two.  repre- 
sentative of  Northern  Ireland  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  was  stretched  face  down.  Since  her 
arrival  in  New  \ork  five  days  earlier,  she  had  not 
had  more  than  three  hours  sleep  a  night.  She  had 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  a  disorganized  band  of 
young  volunteers  and  professional  agitators,  who 
drew  up  grueling  schedules  for  her  which  she  ful- 
filled, at  the  beginning  at  least,  without  question- 
ing. She  found  herself  resting  her  head  on  tabletops 
in  restaurants  and  trying  to  sleep  in  the  car.  On  this 
Tuesday  in  Bay  Ridge,  in  the  auditorium  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  High  School,  two  thousand 
people  were  crowded  together  on  folding  chairs  on 
the  shellacked  wooden  floor.  A  girls'  fife-and-drum 
corps  marched  down  the  aisle:  then  Bernadette 
walked  in.  sandwiched  between  police  officers.  The 
crowd  pressed  in  on  the  tiny  girl,  grabbing  at  her 
hair,  pulling  her  dress,  screaming  and  whistling. 
She  made  her  way  to  the  stage,  and  stood  in  front 
of  forest-green  curtains  under  a  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  with  the  Irish  flag  on  her  right,  the 
American  on  her  left.  "I've  come  here  to  put  the 
record  straight  on  the  struggle  we  are  facing  at 
home."  she  said.  "The  Unionist  Government  has 
kept  us  in  poverty  for  fifty  years.  They  thought 
they  would  kick  us  in  the  teeth  again,  but  instead 
we  put  up  barricades  and  kicked  hell  out  of  them. 
The  people  have  got  off  their  knees  and  are  no 
longer  prepared  to  accept  the  choice  of  starve  or 
leave.  We  will  stay  and  light!" 

The  crowd  rose  and  cheered.  People  who  were 
wearing  "Dump  Lindsay  buttons  and  who,  a  year 
before,  had  supported  George  Wallace  for  Presi- 
dent, said  to  one  another,  "She's  playing  the  same 
part  as  Joan  of  Arc."  Pete  Sweeney,  a  building 
foreman,  said.  "I  think  she's  not  half  as  much  a 
revolutionary  as  she  should  be.  The  only  vvay  uni- 
fication will  come  in  Ireland  is  by  force."'  He  said 
the  Irish  problem  had  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
rights  in  America.  "Kverv body's  got  freedom  in 
this  country.  You've  got  equal  rights  for  anybody 


who  wants  to  use  their  rights.  A  lot  of  'em  fH 
damned  lazy  to  use  them." 

It  was  like  this  everywhere  Bernadette  w  I 
New  York— at  rallies  in  Gaelic  Park,  at  pubs'  I 
dance  halls  and  taverns,  where  she  appeal  t 
ethnic  pride  and  asked  for  one  million  dolla 
relief  at  home.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  the  I  I 
States,  and  Bernadette  was  feeling  out  her  chf  i 
and  her  oratorical  powers.  She  spoke  of  the 
cause  here  and  movements  for  liberation  thi  | 
out  the  world.  She  began  to  feel,  from  the  emc 
reactions  to  her.  that  she  might  influence  no 
Irish  politics  but  the  direction  and  alignme 
American  politics.  As  she  traveled  across  the  1 
try,  she  was  to  find  the  prospect  more  comple 
difficult  than  it  had  first  appeared.  She  was  '  * 
come  deeply  suspicious  of  being  used  and  mis  r, 
her  infighting  supporters.  She  would  uncove 
ers  of  ironies  beneath  the  initial  irony  whicl  ' 
fronted  her  in  New  York:  a  militant,  so 
revolutionary  relating  to  the  conservative, 
American  w  orking  classes. 

The  tour  was  chaotic,  fly-by-night,  patch 
gether  by  groups  who  appeared  when  Bern 
landed  unexpectedly  at  Kennedy  Airport:  tl 
tional  Association  for  Irish  Justice  iNAIJ).ril 
organizations,  young  socialist  clubs,  the 
Democratic  Coalition  of  Michigan,  and  a  h; 
of  minor  politicians.  Bernadette  had  orig 
planned  to  come  here  in  October  for  an  ela! 
cross-country  tour  with  Irish  singers  and  da 
civil-rights  speakers,  and  NAIJ  organizers,  w 
addition  to  collecting  funds,  would  set  up  p 
nent  Irish- American  action  groups.  At  the  t 
the  month,  there  would  be  a  convention  in  B 
to  establish  NAIJ  as  a  mass  political  movemif1 

The  troubles  of  August  dispelled  these  f 
Since  the  partitioning  of  Ireland  in  1920.  the  I 
been  tension  in  the  North  between  the  one  r  1 
Protestants  and  the  half-million  Catholic!  9 
August  12,  1069,  when  the  Protestant  Appr  i 
Bovs  of  Den  y  held  a  traditional  march  aroui  » 
city  walls.  Catholics  from  the  Bogside  slums  J 
foot  of  the  walled  c  ity  threw  stones  at  the  mai  i 
Police,  who  are  mostly  Protestant,  charged  • 
Catholic  crowd,  and  were  joined  by  Prol  ' 
youths.  The  Catholics,  spurred  by  Bernadetti  * 
lin  and  other  civil-rights  leaders,  threw  up  * 
barricades  and    fought   police   with   brick  W 


cocktails.  Rioting  spread  to  other  cities, 
g  Belfast,  where  guns  were  used.  After 
ays  of  fighting  and  eight  deaths,  British 
were  flown  in  to  keep  peace.  Eamonn 
1,  the  tvventy-six-year-old  street  leader  of 
nd  Bernadette's  political  mentor,  felt  police 
irrest  both  him  and  Bernadette  and  sug- 
that  Bernadette  go  to  America  and  raise 
nds.  By  the  time  she  returned,  the  situation 
ave  cooled. 

ugust  20,  Bernadette  and  her  constant  cora- 
twenty-nine-year-old  Loudon  Seth,  drove 
le  Bogside  behind  an  ambulance  with  sirens 
They  sped  the  eight  miles  to  the  border 
arged  through  customs  without  stopping. 
?tte  wore  jeans  and  a  sweater,  no  disguise, 
.  Loudon  said,  "The  Bogside  doesn't  ac- 
;o  in  for  wigs  and  things."  At  Shannon 
,  Bernadette  told  the  press  she  was  going  to 
a  to  raise  a  million  dollars.  While  she  was 
•  over  the  Atlantic,  friends  in  New  York  got 
:ie  was  coming.  The  party  who  met  her  at 
y  Airport  included:  Peter  Cush,  twenty-two. 
student  from  Belfast  who  had  come  to 
a  in  July  to  raise  funds  for  civil  rights; 
leron,  twenty-nine,  born  in  Dublin,  a  politi- 
mizer  here  for  five  years,  who  set  up  NAIJ 
iril  as  the  official  arm  of  the  Civil  Rights 
tion  in  Ireland;  Phil  Tracy,  twenty-seven, 
■d  by  Heron  to  handle  press  for  Bernadette. 
a  baby-faced  blond  with  a  wry  humor, 
on  the  plane  and  said  to  Bernadette,  "What 
r  doing  here?"  Brian  Heron  said  NAIJ 
olan  a  national  tour.  The  organization  had 
three  weeks  earlier  into  the  third-floor  walk- 
'es  of  the  Peace  and  Freedom  party,  which 
lorsed  Eldridge  Cleaver  for  President.  There 
uly  two  phones  in  the  office,  and  they  were 
listed  under  NAIJ.  Calls  nevertheless  found 
ay  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Poli- 
financiers,  media,  Irish  groups,  even  Presi- 
ixon's  secretary  called.  The  phones  were 
itly  busy  for  four  days,  which  made  it  im- 
3  for  Bernadette  and  Loudon,  who  were  out 
ies  and  interviews,  to  communicate  with 
in  the  office.  I  learned  the  only  way  to  know 
ernadette  would  be  doing  from  one  minute 
lext  was  to  stay  with  her. 
was  taken  to  the  Limerick  restaurant  in 
ttan  for  dinner  with  friends,  volunteers,  and 
rs  tagging  along,  including  Claudia  Dreifus, 
m  blonde  who  works  for  the  underground 
Mage  Other.  Claudia  is  about  the  same  size 
ladette,  and  offered  to  loan  her  clothes.  As 
t  of  this  haphazard  union,  Bernadette  ap- 
on  national  television  for  the  next  thirteen 
these  casual,  slightly  kooky,  extremely  short 
■an  dresses. 

,  August  22.  The  day  after  Bernadette  ar- 
ill  Irish-American  groups  in  New  York  were 
to  a  meeting  at  the  NAIJ  office.  The  mimeo 
ies  were  grinding  out  leaflets,  and  people 
taking  anti-British  signs.  A  poster  of  Berna- 


dette was  taped  on  the  door  with  the  words,  "Civil 
Rights  Now!"  Photographs  of  the  fighting  in  Derry 
were  pinned  up,  and  scrawled  over  them  was:  "This 
is  Ireland,  1969.  A  terrible  beauty  is  born." 

Just  before  9:00  P.M.,  Brian  Heron,  who  has  a 
scruffy  black  moustache  and  wiry  hair,  and  was 
wearing  a  soiled  yellow  shirt,  baggy  trousers,  and 
sandals,  told  three  hundred  people  in  the  un-air- 
conditioned  room  that  Bernadette  had  come  to  raise 
a  million  dollars  and  was  calling  on  the  Irish  com- 
munity to  support  her.  A  white-haired  man  who 
identified  himself  as  Michael  Flannery,  chairman 
of  the  Irish  Action  Committee,  interrupted  in  a 
gruff  brogue:  "I  object  to  Bernadette  blowin'  into 
town  without  telling  anybody."  He  asked  how  many 
in  the  room  even  knew  Brian  Heron.  "We're  not 
going  to  be  taken  over  by  a  bunch  of  strangers 
that  we  do  not  know."  The  crowd  began  haggling. 
One  man  yelled,  "We've  seen  before  where  collec- 
tions were  taken  and  they  ended  up  in  the  wrong 
hands."  Brian  said,  "It  took  them  eight  hundred 
years  in  Ireland  to  declare  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  now  that  they've  done  it,  what  are  we 
doing  in  New  York?  We're  arguing  about  who  has 
the  right  to  help  them."  An  elderly  man  with  an 
Irish  accent  said,  "You  can't  be  askin'  your  friends 
who  they  are.  If  I  asked  Brian  Heron  who  he  was, 
I'd  have  to  be  askin'.  who  was  James  Connolly." 

Almost  no  one  in  the  room  knew  that  Heron  hap- 
pens to  be  the  grandson  of  James  Connolly,  the 
Irish  Marxist  writer  and  activist  who  commanded 
the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1916.  was  captured  and  shot 
by  the  British.  The  factions  at  the  meeting  con- 
tinued to  argue,  even  after  Bernadette  arrived.  She 
is  just  over  five  feet  tall,  with  large  blue  eyes,  a 
complexion  that  still  bears  the  marks  of  adoles- 
cence, a  slight  space  between  her  front  teeth,  and 
shoulder-length  brown  hair.  She  sat  for  twenty 
minutes  before  saying,  with  a  smile,  "This  may  be 
a  very  long  way  from  home,  but  to  hear  you  argu- 
ing among  yourselves  is  the  happiest  thing  I've 
seen  since  I've  arrived.  Because  I've  seen  it  among 
the  Irish  in  London.  Derry.  and  Belfast.  We  Irish 
know  what  we  want,  but  there's  nobody  like  us  for 
fighting  about  how  we  get  it."  The  tension  in  the 
room  was  released  in  laughter.  Bernadette  spoke  in 
a  brogue  that  is  arresting  and  romantic  to  Amer- 
ican ears.  The  words,  "coming  here,"  become 
"koh-min  hee-ur,"  and  "made  poor."  "mee-ad 
poo-er."  She  said,  "We  are  going  to  raise  money 
to  build  new  apartments  for  our  people  that  the 
government  will  never  have  any  control  over.  We 
will  say,  the  more  of  this  country  you  destroy,  the 
more  we'll  build  up,  until  we  beat  you  back  into  the 
sea  where  you  came  from."  She  finished  to  a  wild 
ovation.  But  the  conflict  between  the  older  Irish 
groups  and  the  young  activists  of  NAIJ  was  never 
resolved.  It  recurred  in  every  city. 

When  Bernadette  first  arrived,  she  was  asked 
what  she  wanted  to  emphasize— raising  money, 
using  the  media,  or  meeting  people.  She  said  she 
wanted  to  do  all  three  This  decision,  or  indecision, 
led  to  schedules  which  ran  from  7:00  A.M.  to  4:00 
the  next  morning,  with  no  time  allotted  for  meals  or 
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rest.  She  appeared  on  almost  every  network  inter- 
view show  and  all  the  local  Irish  radio  programs. 
She  spent  an  entire  afternoon  in  a  stuffy  loft  talking 
to  reporters  who  were  fed  through  every  ten  min- 
utes. She  chain-smoked  cigarettes,  ate  chocolates, 
and  kept  asking  for  Cokes.  She  was  overcome  by 
the  95-degree  heat— a  temperature  never  reached 
in  Ireland.  "Before  I  came  here,  I  used  to  wonder 
why  Americans  chew  gum  and  drink  Cokes.  Now 
I  wonder  how  they  ever  stop  it.  I  feel  like  Shirley 
Temple,  sucking  on  soda  with  people  milling 
about."  _  ' 

Bernadette's  tour  w  as  an  underground  campaign. 
They  used  borrowed  cars,  borrowed  offices  and 
apartments.  She  was  driven  around  Newr  York  by 
Bernie  Sweeney,  a  medical  equipment  salesman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  has  an  uncle  who  fought 
with  the  Irish  Republican  Army.  A  police  inspector, 
Pearse  Meagher  (pronounced  Marl,  appeared  on 
the  second  day  and  said  he  had  been  appointed 
liaison  to  Miss  Devlin  by  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Leary.  He  followed  her  in  an  unmarked 
police  car.  and  called  precincts  for  escorts  to  cut 
through  traffic  jams.  "We  do  it  for  everybody  rise, 
why  not  for  our  own?"  Meagher  -aid.  A  warm, 
ruddy-faced  man  with  sagging  cheeks.  Meagher 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  group.  He  played 
the  bagpipes  during  dinner,  sang  "The  Rising  of 
the  Moon."  and  quoted  English  and  Irish  poets. 
He  said  of  Bernadette.  "She's  made  her  place  in 
Irish  history.  When  they  get  a  new  government, 
they  should  bring  me  over  as  an  adviser  on  how  to 
set  vip  a  democratically  oriented  police  force." 

Saturday,  August  23.  Seventeen  people  from  NAIJ 
picketed  the  BOAC  office  on  Fifth  Avenue,  urging 
a  boycott  of  British  goods.  Bernadette  climbed  on 
top  of  a  car  to  speak  through  a  bullhorn.  Reporters 
asked  if  the  money  she  was  raising  would  go  for 
f;uns.  She  thought  a  moment.  "Look,  we  have  cer- 
tain priorities.  \\  e  need  money  to  build  houses, 
buy  food  and  medical  supplies.  If  we've  got  to  fight, 
we'll  light,  but  much  comes  before  buying  guns." 
The  question  was  asked  repeatedly  over  the  next 
few  days,  and  Bernadette  began  to  say  the  money 
would  definitely  not  go  for  guns.  She  was  forced, 
by  pressure  from  the  press  and  her  own  instincts, 
to  take  an  increasingly  rigid  stand.  This  angered 
Brian  Heron,  who  felt  the  money  might  be  needed 
for  weapons  if  fighting  broke  out  again.  Brian  re- 
membered a  photograph  of  Bernadette  in  the  Bog- 
side  raising  a  brick  above  her  head  and  dashing  it 
to  the  ground.  Her  purpose,  she  had  said,  was  to 
create  smaller  stones  which  would  be  easier  to 
throw  and  wouldn't  cause  as  much  damage.  Brian 
said,  "What  kind  of  a  revolutionar)  is  that?  If  you 
can  pick  up  a  brick  like  that,  you  throw  it.  You 
don't  break  it  into  smaller  pieces." 

That  evening  Bernadette  was  taken  to  Irish  bars 
and  dances  around  New  York.  At  the  Old  Shieling 
Pub,  where  about  three  hundred  people  were  listen- 
ing to  hillbilly  music  alternating  with  Irish  songs, 
she  said  she  was  tired  of  talking  so  she  would  sing. 
She  closed  her  eves,  put  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and 
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Bernadette  wanted  all  junds  collected  to  go  for  relief' 

set  her  feet  slightly  apart.  She  sang  in  '■ 
"Roisin  Dubh"— "My  Dark  Rosalie"— one  ol 
songs  about  Ireland  written  in  code  because 
illegal  to  sing  patriotic  songs.  The  next  stc 
the  Jug  o"  Punch,  and  then  the  Jager  Hou 
Irish  dance  hall  above  a  Cerman  restaurant, 
advertises.  "Top  Bands:  Joe  Nellaney.  the' 
Aces,  the  Rotten  Spuds."  Women  in  knee- 
dresses  and  shoes  with  old-fashioned  heelf 
dancing  to  1950s  rock  tunes  when  Bernadette 
in.  "W  e're  fighting  it  out  for  the  last  time, 
God's  sake  give  us  money."  A  collection  was1 
and.  as  at  most  of  the  stops,  it  was  mainh 
dollar  bills  amounting  to  about  $500.  It  wa? 
Bernadette  would  never  raise  a  million  if  sh 
tinned  in  this  manner-  passing  the  hat  at  gath 
of  working-  and  middle-class  people.  But  1 
dette  was  deeply  ambivalent  about  soliciting  r) 
She  said.  "I've  got  a  bit;  chip  on  my  shoul 
asking  anybody  for  anything.  I  like  to  take  v 
rightly  mine  and  leave  it  right  there.  So  I'm  i 
best  one  to  be  sending  for  money."  She  wou 
make  calls  lo  wealthy  I rish- Americans  or  f 
thropists.  but  wailed  for  them  to  make  their  ii 
known.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  reachini 
nadette,  main  who  wanted  to  help  were  fruf 
and  gave  up. 

Beyond  this  ambivalence  about  fund  ri 
Bernadette  never  seemed  clear  about  the  puifl 
her  lour.  She  began  it  without  preparation 
fastened  on  the  idea  of  collecting  money  to 
homes.  She  also  wanted  to  communicate  he 
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■ought  the  money  might  go  jor  weapons. 

crisis  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  educate 
nericans  about  injustice  throughout  the 
ihe  was  given  total  access  to  television  and 
is  no  American  New  Leftist  ever  has  been, 
i  on  Meet  the  Press,  and  later  on  the  Johnnv 
show,  she  said  the  Ulster  conflict  was  not  a 
;S  war  but  "the  age-old  worldwide  class 
.  She  said  the  poor  people  were  staging 
irrection  against  the  landed  Protestant 
who  comprise  9  per  cent  of  the  population 
hern  Ireland  and  own  92  per  cent  of  the 
,he  Unionist  party,  virtually  all  Protestant, 
ft  itself  in  power  for  fifty  years,  she  said,  by 
ng  the  poor  Protestants  and  discriminating 

Catholics,  thus  fanning  religious  hatred, 
i  the  Protestants  are  marginally  better  off 
a  Catholics,  who  can  blame  them  for  being 

that  they  will  lose  what  little  they  have  if 
lolics  are  given  a  decent  standard  of  living." 
1  the  poor  Ulster  Protestants  are  in  the  same 
i  as  poor  white  Americans,  including  Irish- 
ins.  "These  are  people  just  above  the  bread 
d  they  are  afraid  they  will  suffer  if  those 
hem— the  blacks— are  allowed  to  join  so- 
What  the  poor  Ulster  Protestants  and  poor 
mericans  don't  see,  she  said,  is  that  by  unit- 
i  those  below  them,  they  could  bring  about 
onditions  for  themselves. 
Eonday,  Bernadette  learned  that  newspapers 
nisquote  her  but  that  television  works.  She 
s  train  to  Philadelphia,  and  reporters  identi- 
as  a  civil-rights  leader  rather  than  as  a  Cath- 


olic spokesman.  Philadelphia  Mayor  James  Tate  1 
welcomed  her  and  provided  police  escorts  and 
limousines.  That  evening,  at  a  $5-per-person  rally 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  Bernadette  sang  "We  Shall 
Overcome,"  with  a  black  tenor,  John  Russell,  stand- 
ing beside  her  with  his  arm  around  her.  The  mouths 
of  half  the  audience  dropped  open.  Some  left  in 
anger;  others  joined  in,  and  they  sang  the  chorus 
five  times. 

Tuesday,  August  26.  Arriving  ten  minutes  late  for 
a  meeting  with  U.  N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
Bernadette  emphasized  to  him  that  people  could 
not  vote  in  local  elections  in  Northern  Ireland  un- 
less they  owned  property,  and  that  under  the  Special 
Powers  Act,  police  could  arrest  and  detain  anyone 
indefinitely  without  a  warrant  or  trial.  Afterwards, 
she  met  the  U.  N.  correspondents,  who  asked  what 
channels  she  had  used  to  request  the  meeting.  She 
laughed.  "I  always  believe  the  simplest  way  of  do- 
ing something  is  the  best.  We  simply  rang  Mr. 
Thant  up  ourselves  and  asked  him."  Across  the 
street,  bagpipes  were  droning  and  a  thousand 
people,  most  of  them  middle-aged,  were  picketing 
silently.  Many  wore  work  clothes— gas-station  uni- 
forms, coveralls  —  and  carried  signs,  boycott 
British  GOODS.  After  Bernadette  spoke,  more  than 
a  hundred  reporters  closed  in  on  her.  They  stuck 
microphones  in  the  car  windows,  sat  on  the  tail 
gates,  and  pounded  on  the  back.  Three  reporters, 
including  myself,  squirmed  into  the  front  seat,  and 
the  car  pulled  off.  Columnist  Pete  Hamill.  who 
wrote  about  the  Irish  problem  before  it  was  news 
and  who  had  been  promised  an  interview,  was  left 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  glaring.  Phil  Tracy  was 
pulling  his  hair.  "Those  people,  those  damned 
people."  Bernadette  said,  "Calm  down,  everybody." 
They  discovered  that  one  of  the  reporters  who  hail 
landed  in  the  car  was  a  high-school  student  from 
Bay  Ridge,  who  carried  a  Polaroid  camera  and  was 
doing  stories  for  his  school  newspaper.  "That 
pudgy-faced  kid  is  going  to  have  the  best  story  in 
America,"  Bernadette  said.  "He  shows  up  every- 
where, and  he  always  gets  in  the  car." 

She  spent  the  afternoon  talking  with  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Time  magazine,  outlining 
her  proposal  for  solving  the  crisis.  She  said  the 
British  government  should  temporarily  take  over 
direct  rule  of  Northern  Ireland,  until  a  Constitu- 
tional Conference  can  be  called  of  ait  political 
groups  in  the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  twenty-six  counties  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
At  such  a  conference,  she  said,  "Let  each  party 
produce  a  social,  economic,  and  cultural  policy  for 
the  whole  island,  and  then  let  the  Irish  people  vote, 
not  for  what  flag  they  want,  but  for  the  kind  of 
government  they  want."  She  said  she  would  like  to 
see  established  the  thirty-two-county  socialist  re- 
public proposed  by  James  Connolly,  a  republic  of 
small  collective  farms  and  industry  controlled  by 
the  workers,  with  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
guaranteed. 

Tuesday  night  was  ;he  end  of  Bernadette's  period 
of  innocence.  She  was  p^st  the  point  where  she 


'Because  of  the 
difficulty  of 
reaching  Berna- 
dette, many  who 
wanted  to  help 
were  frustrated 
and  gave  up." 
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could  sleep,  and  so  nauseous  she  couldn't  eat.  She 
lay  flat  in  the  car  while  driving  to  rallies  in  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens.  At  each  stop,  she 
would  get  out  with  a  smile,  put  an  arm  around 
Loudon,  the  other  around  a  police  officer,  and 
forge  through  mobs  to  get  to  the  stage.  People 
pulled  her  hair  and  ripped  her  dress.  I  asked  if  she 
received  the  same  treatment  in  Ireland.  "Yes,  only 
there  it's  worse,  because  behind  those  who  want  to 
touch  you  are  others  who  really  hate  you  and 
would  like  to  kill  you."  It  is  part  of  the  mystique  of 
Bernadette  that  she  has  never  been  hit  by  a  rock 
or  bottle.  Peter  Cush  says  that  when  she  cam- 
paigned, she  would  walk  with  a  bullhorn  through 
a  rain  of  missiles  and  never  be  touched.  This  in- 
creased the  tendency  of  people  to  regard  her  as  a 
saint. 

In  Queens,  she  faced  a  crush  of  two  thousand  in 
the  Tower  View  Ballroom,  hard  by  the  elevated 
subway  tracks.  A  teen-age  girl  crashed  through  a 
police  wedge  to  give  her  the  score  of  a  song.  "Ber- 
nadette of  the  Barricades."  The  evening  ended  on 
a  peak  of  emotion  at  Poe  Park  in  the  Bronx,  where 
Inspector  Meagher  led  the  crowd  in  a  tear-jerking 
version  of  the  Irish  national  anthem,  "The  Soldiers' 
Song." 

li  ednesday,  August  27.  At  8:00  a.m.,  Bernadette 
and  Loudon  gave  up  waiting  for  Brian  Heron  and 
boarded  their  plane  for  Los  Angeles.  A  dozen  re- 
porter's were  expected  to  accompany  Bernadette 
on  the  cross-country  tour,  but  on  this  wet  morning, 
1  was  the  only  one  to  show  up.  The  morning  flight 
was  empty,  and  Bernadette  slept  stretched  across 
three  seats.  Loudon  began  to  read  The  Easter  Re- 
bellion, by  Max  Caulfield.  Loudon  is  a  Protestant 
of  Scottish  origin,  who  has  lived  in  Belfast  since  he 
was  six.  He  is  bright,  moody,  and  has  a  sarcastic 
w  it.  Both  he  and  Peter  Cush  are  clean-shaven  and 
wear  attractive  suits  and  colored  shirts,  in  contrast 
to  Brian  Heron,  who  wears  the  battered  clothing 
of  American  radical  students.  Loudon  met  Berna- 
dette  two  yell's  ago  when  Queens  I  niversity  in 
Belfast  was  a  sleep)  degree  factory. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association 
was  formed  in  1067,  largely  of  middle-class  Cath- 
olic adults.  Their  first  march  was  in  August  1(»(>I!.  in 
Dungannon,  and  on  October  5,  a  march  was  called 
for  I  >ei  i  \ .  The  march  was  banned,  but  six  hundred, 
including  Bernadette  Devlin,  gathered.  The  police 
ambushed  them  by  coming  down  side  streets  and 
healing  demonstrators  in  full  view  of  television 
cameras.  When  Queens  University  opened  three 
days  later,  half  the  student  body— four  thousand  - 
marched  to  City  Hall  to  protest  police  brutality. 
They  sat  down  in  a  wet  street  for  three  hours,  then 
returned  to  the  university  and  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing, which  went  on  for  four  nights.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  People's  Democracy,  or  PD,  a  nonsectarian 
movement  for  social  change.  Bernadette  was  one  of 
ten  elected  lo  a  "faceless  committee"  to  administer 
PI).  Loudon  says  she  attracted  attention  because 
of  her  speaking  ability  and  her  guts.  In  February, 
Prime  Minister  Terence  O'Neill,  prompted  by  the 


civil  unrest,  dissolved  the  Northern  Irelar 
liament  and  called  a  snap  election,  hoping 
vote  of  confidence.  People's  Democracy  sei 
chance  to  run  candidates— one  of  whom  was 
dette— on  a  civil-rights  platform  for  seats  L 
districts  which  had  not  been  contested  for 
Loudon  said,  "Bernadette  stood  out  in  te 
charisma.  It  became  obvious  to  us  all  that 
lated  to  a  mass  audience."  The  PD  candidat 
expectedly.  Then  in  April,  the  death  of  an 
suited  in  a  special  election,  and  Bernadet1 ' 
persuaded,  much  against  her  will,  to  stand  fi 
liament.  She  was  elected  on  a  platform  call; 
a  unified,  socialist  Ireland,  and  became  the 
est  MP  since  1781,  receiving  two  thousand 
votes  than  there  were  Catholics  registered 
district.  In  her  victory  speech,  Bernadette  S31 
by  going  to  W  estminster,  all  she  could  do  ?! 
prove,  by  trying,  that  nothing  can  be  done  i 
a  parliament.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time 
be  back  to  call  people  out  of  the  factories." 

In  a  very  short  time,  Bernadette  became  a  ! 
of  Catholic  militancy,  socialism,  youth, 
nationalism,  and  the  struggle  for  worldwide 
rights.  Because  of  her  poise  and  brilliance 
pressure,  one  forgets  that  up  to  a  year  ago,  s1 
just  "ordinary  Bernadette  Devlin"  from 
town,  County  Tyrone,  one  of  the  middle  chil/1 
a  family  of  six.  Her  father,  a  carpenter,  die< 
she  was  seven,  and  the  family  lived  on  relic 
mother  died  when  Bernadette  w  as  nineteen  a" 
starting  on  scholarship  at  Queens.  "I  was 
on  with  my  own  life.  I  had  responsibilities1 
family,  and  I  wanted  to  do  research  in  edi 
for  mentally  retarded  children.  I  was  wh' 
might  call  a  white  liberal."  After  the  Derry  r 
stration,  Bernadette  was  radicalized,  influen 
young  socialists  such  as  Mike  Farrell  and  E 
McCann.  until  she  assumed  a  leadership  * 
what  she  calls  a  "revolutionary  socialist  mo\i 
You  must  realize  the  desperation  of  our  <\ 
we've  got  to  win.  We've  got  to  get  a  dem' 
system,  because  if  we  don't,  the  governme 
never  forgive  us  for  almost  beating  them.  E  i  (■ 
and  1  will  be  shot  while  resisting  arrest.  The 
will  get  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  prison." 


At  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  Bernadette  w 
by  three  photographers  and  Ed  Pearl,  a 
club  owner  who  is  active  in  the  Independent 
ist  Club.  People  in  citrus-colored  orlon  sv 
stared  curiously  at  Bernadette.  One  womai 
"What  are  they  fightin'  for  over  there,  any 
Pearl,  who  had  been  asked  by  Brian  He 
handle  the  Los  Angeles  schedule,  drove  Ben 
to  a  press  conference  at  the  Los  Angeles  Pres: 
In  a  pink  stucco  courtyard  with  tropical 
Bernadette  was  asked.  "How  can  two  Ch 
people  who  believe  in  God  be  slitting  each 
throats?"  She  was  asked  several  variations  c 
and  finally  snapped,  "This  is  the  third  tin 
said  this— it  is  not  a  religious  problem  but 
poverty."  A  crew-cut   man  asked  if  -he  h 
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ed  youngsters  to  throw  Molotov  cocktails, 
is  perfectly  true.  I  have  encouraged  the  mak- 
Molotov  cocktails  and  the  organized  throw- 
them,  so  none  would  be  wasted.  I'm  a  very 
it  person." 

nen  reporters  asked  if  she  was  married  (no) , 
;d  (no) .  what  was  her  social  life  like?  "Since 
;r  1968,  I've  been  to  two  movies  and  that's  it. 
le  in  the  civil-rights  movement  has  had  a 
1  social  life.  But  we  don't  miss  it,  because 
working  hard  and  getting  social  satisfaction 
the  new  friends  we  make  working  for  the 
Does  Bernadette  consider  her  femininity 
et?  "I  couldn't  answer  that.  You  should  ask 
ople  who  like  or  dislike  me  whether  it's  be- 
['m  a  woman  or  because  of  what  I  say.  I  don't 
nbout  it."  Bernadette  does  not  take  pains  with 
>pearance:  she  has  no  time  to  set  her  hair, 
her  legs,  or  put  on  makeup.  The  only  jewelry 
;ars  is  a  gold  necklace  with  the  image  of  St. 
dette  and  a  gold  Gaelic  wedding  ring,  the 
agh,  bearing  a  heart,  crown,  and  two  hands. 
Des  not  carry  a  purse,  and  is  constantly  ask- 
;ter  Cush.  whom  she  calls  "Muggins,"  to  buy 
fgarettes,  Kleenex,  sunglasses,  and  gum.  In 
,ianner  and  reactions,  though,  she  is  soft, 
,  often  coquettish;  her  interviews  with  men 
variably  more  lively  than  those  with  women. 

only  subject  on  which  Bernadette  hedges  is 
itholic  Church.  In  Los  Angeles,  when  ques- 
,  about  the  Pope  and  birth  control,  she  made 
mmittal  statements.  Asked  if  she  was  a  prac- 
Catholic,  she  said,  "Yes.  In  Northern  Ireland 
amused  by  that  question.  We  say  we've  prac- 
ong  enough,  we  are  now  experts."  At  the  end, 
st  came  up  and  told  her  she  should  stop  talk- 
bout   Negroes,   Protestants,   socialists,  and 

Connolly. 

Bernadette  was  driven  to  Operation  Bootstrap. 

k  project  in  Watts,  she  watched  the  miles  of 
-story  pastel  buildings.  "Something  tells  me 
lace  is  very  big,  and  I'd  be  much  happier  run- 
iround  the  rubble  of  the  Bogside."  Cush  said, 
at  smog  that's  burning  me  eyes?"  They  turned 
Central  Avenue,  passing  the  offices  of  the 
Panthers  and  the  Afro-American  Culture 
r.  The  schedule  for  Los  Angeles  was  even 

haphazard  than  New  York.  When  they 
?d  Bootstrap,  it  was  empty  except  for  one 
n,  Eleanor  Childs.  the  young  education  di- 

,  who  said,  "No  one  was  hippin'  us  that  this 
was  coming."  Eleanor,  in  an  Afro  hairdo  and 
>eads.  showed  Bernadette  a  toy  factory  where 
nake  black  dolls  in  leopard-skin  dresses  called 
f  Nancy."  Bernadette  kept  making  compar- 

with  Northern  Ireland.  "In  Derry,  we  have 
nation  too."  As  Bernadette  watched  girls 
ig  dolls'  heads,  Eleanor  said,  "Her  cause  is 
bly  cool,  but  we  have  other  things  to  do." 
idette  said  later  there  was  something  "sad" 

the  project.  "I  can't  quite  figure  it  out.  Those 
e  are  working  so  hard,  and  they  have  their 
•y,  but  I  feel  as  if  they  still  won't  be  allowed 
i  system." 


In  the  evening,  a  schizophrenic  crowd  of  one 
thousand  gathered  under  the  palm  trees  in  Mac- 
Arthur  Park.  Half  the  audience  were  Irish-Ameri- 
cans holding  small  green  flags ;  the  others  were  young 
radicals  hawking  Movement  newspapers,  members 
of  the  Independent  Socialist  Club  and  the  Com- 
munist party.  Heron  had  arrived  from  New  York 
and  was  delighted  with  the  situation.  He  believes 
a  confrontation  between  Bight  and  Left  is  the  best 
way  to  launch  a  dialogue  and  speed  conversion  to 
the  Left.  He  introduced  The  Committee,  an  im- 
provisatory troupe  from  San  Francisco,  who  did 
a  skit  where  a  man  is  beaten  up  because  he  refuses 
to  sing  the  national  anthem.  Half  the  crowd  became 
furious.  A  man  leaped  on  stage  and  said,  "Be  very 
careful  who  you  give  money  to;  we  don't  know 
what  this  association  is."  A  teen-age  girl  from 
Whittier  said,  "Those  people  who  messed  up  the 
national  anthem  are  not  Christian,  that's  not  the 
Christian  way."  A  bearded  man  turned  to  her  and 
screeched,  "Hypocrite."  When  Bernadette  arrived, 
both  sides  cheered.  She  said,  "My  impression  of 
America  is  that  it's  not  so  much  a  nation  as  a  great 
land  mass  where  all  the  people  who  have  ever  been 
persecuted  have  come  looking  for  a  better  life. 
Therefore  it  seems  quite  strange  to  me  that  people 
forget  there  is  still  a  system  of  injustice  here.  I 
stand  solidly  behind  all  the  people  of  America  who 
happen  to  be  of  a  different  color  than  me."  She  re- 
ceived warm  applause,  but  little  money  when  the 
buckets  were  passed.  Brian  was  ebullient.  "That 
was  great.  It  was  a  real  political  problem— it  put  us 
to  the  wall.  Did  you  see  how  we  turned  things 
around?" 

Later  that  night,  Bernadette  overheard  Brian 
talking  on  the  phone  to  a  friend  in  the  New  York 
NAIJ  office.  The  friend  complained  about  Berna- 
dette's  statements  that  the  money  she  was  raising 
would  only  go  for  relief.  Brian  said  he  was  work- 
ing on  her,  trying  to  change  her  position.  The 
friend  said,  "Never  mind,  play  her  along.  We've 
got  the  money  and  that's  all  that  matters."  Berna- 
dette, weak  and  nervous  from  fatigue  and  lack  of 
food,  told  Loudon  she  would  freeze  all  funds  col- 
lected from  then  on  in  bank  accounts  which  she 
alone  could  control.  She  had  been  told  upon  her 
arrival  that  NAIJ  was  raising  money  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  but  it  was  not  until  this  moment 
that  she  began  to  believe  the  rumors  that  her  funds 
were  going  for  machine  guns  and  ammunition. 

Thursday,  August  28.  At  the  San  Francisco  Airport 
at  9:00  A.M.,  Bernadette  announced,  "I  specifically 
do  not  want  money  for  guns.  If  I  were  to  discover 
that  one  dollar  was  spent  on  violence,  I  would  im- 
mediately disassociate  myself  from  the  entire  col- 
lection and  insist  that  all  money  collected  under 
false  pretenses  be  returned."  She  adopted  this  stand 
not  only  out  of  anger  and  fear  at  being  used,  but 
from  her  deep  instincts  toward  nonviolence.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting  in  Derry,  she  made  Molotov  cock- 
tails but  she  never  threw  one.  She  still  believed 
that  a  change  of  government  could  come  without 
civil  war. 


"I  have  encour- 
aged the  making 
of  Molotov  cock- 
tails and  the 
organized  throw- 
ing of  them,  so 
none  would  be 
wasted.  I'm  a 
very  efficient 
person." 

— Bernadette 
Devlin 
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At  the  Del  Webb  hotel,  Bernadette  placed  a  call 
to  Frank  Gogarty,  president  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Association,  in  Belfast,  to  tell  him  of  her  fears  about 
the  money  being  diverted  for  arms.  Gogarty  said 
later,  "I  told  her  we  were  not  a  building  society 
but  a  fighting  society  to  establish  civil  rights." 
Bernadette  asked  him  to  come  to  New  York  so  they 
could  clear  up  misunderstandings.  She  hoped  to  per- 
suade him  that  funds  should  he  earmarked  only  for 
relief. 

Bernadette  enjoyed  the  day  in  San  Francisco; 
she  and  Loudon  felt  it  was  the  one  American  city 
they  would  want  to  live  in.  Her  schedule  was  drawn 
up  by  Congressman  Phillip  Burton  and  Joseph 
O'Donoghue,  president  of  the  Irish-American  Ac- 
tion Association.  After  a  lunch  with  labor  leaders, 
she  was  driven  across  the  Bay  Bridge  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  An  overflow  crowd  of  four 
thousand  was  waiting  in  Martin  Luther  King  Hall. 
As  she  walked  onstage,  the  students  rose,  jabbed 
clenched  fists  in  the  air,  and  cheered,  "Power  to 
the  people !"  Brian  Heron  strode  out  ecstatically, 
punching  his  right  fist.  Bernadette  had  not  seen  the 
gesture  before.  After  a  moment,  she  held  out  her 
fist  with  the  thumb  extended,  as  if  making  a 
"thumbs  up"  sign.  The  emcee  said,  "It's  with  pride 
and  pleasure  that  we  can  show  you  Irishmen  who 
aren't  on  a  tactical  squad."  Bernadette  began,  "We 
created  out  of  an  insurgency  by  the  police  in 
Northern  Ireland  a  counter-insurgency  they  can  do 
nothing  about.  Our  demands  are  by  no  means 
revolutionary,  but  it  has  been  shown  in  Ireland  that 


you  have  to  have  a  revolution  to  bring  them  ab 
The  first  question  asked  Bernadette  was,  "WJ 
your  astrological  sign?  I'm  positive  it's  Aries." | 
side  in  the  limousine,  Tony  McMahon,  a  barte 
at  the  Abbey  Tavern,  was  waiting  to  drive  B> 
dette  back  to  San  Francisco.  A  tanned,  long-le 
blonde  yelled  to  him  from  the  sidewalk. 
Irish!"  Tony  turned.  The  girl  raised  her  fist 
grinned.  "What  does  that  mean,  the  fist  like  th 
Tony  said. 

There  was  a  rally  in  the  evening  on  Fishers 
Wharf  with  Irish  dancing,  singing,  and  speech 
fourteen  politicians  and  clergymen.  The  aud 
stood  for  every  priest.  A  young  Dubliner  said 
Ireland,  you  don't  have  to  stand  for  the  politic 
but  for  the  religious,  it's  safer."  Bernadette  s 
briefly,  then  returned  to  the  hotel  to  write,  iif 
minutes,  her  weekly  column  for  the  London  1 
Mirror.  Before  boarding  a  plane  to  Detro 
11:30  P.M.,  she  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  airport, 
three  writers  from  the  underground  press 
started  their  interview  by  saying,  "We  really 
you."  Bernadette  talked  w  ith  them  in  an  irreve 
conspiratorial  tone,  and  as  she  left,  said, "We  w( 
be  grateful  for  student  demonstrations  on  the  N. 
ejrn  Ireland  problem."  A  young  man  said, 
wanted  to  organize  a  demonstration,  but  we  d 
know  what  to  demonstrate  against." 

On  the  plane,  Loudon  fell  forward,  shaking 
nauseous.  Bernadette  put  cold  towels  on  his 
head,  then  went  to  sleep.  Brian  Heron  ordered 
and  Seven-up  and  began  talking  about  his  1, 


Brian  1 1  rum.  .lames  <  onnolly's  grandson,  founa 
In-  was  doing  the  same  thing  Connolly  did  from  1903 
in  I'iIO    hi  fin  in  zi  n  g  lush  i  ornmunities. 


.lames  Connolly, born  1870, executed  l9l6,hero  »/  the  Irish  strugglt 
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his  grandfather,  and  politics.  Brian  has 
itly  mad,  comic  quality  of  an  absent-minded 
Dnary.  He  wears  beat-up  shoes  and  pants 
e  shrunk  so  that  his  legs  show,  and  is  always 
lg  things,  missing  planes,  and  not  answer- 
ne  calls.  He  can  concentrate  on  a  political 
1  anywhere,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  posi- 
ier  during  a  ten-minute  taxi  ride.  He  wears 
apel  a  small  gold  circle  pin  that  indicates 
cs  Gaelic,  and  another  pin  with  a  green  and 
age  of  Connolly.  Brian  rarely  mentions  that 
mnolly's  grandson.  "I'm  proud  of  it,  but  I 
ant  to  use  it  to  advance  my  own  purposes. 
'  was  younger,  I  rebelled  against  being 
is  his  grandson.  I  never  studied  Connolly's 
i  until  recently,  and  you  know  what?  I 
ut  I'm  doing  the  same  thing  Connolly  did— 
an  organizer  in  America  from  1903  to  1910 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World."  Brian 
San  Francisco  five  years  ago,  and  worked 
FIE,  the  garment  workers,  and  the  United 
/orkers  during  the  grape  strike.  He  set  up 
st  April,  and  went  to  Ireland  to  make  it  the 
American  arm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Associa- 
e  and  his  wife  began  organizing  in  New 
Irish  communities,  and  have  been  moving 
ice  with  their  sleeping  bags  and  battered 
s  to  homes  of  different  friends. 

said  he  is  opposed  to  cults  of  personality. 
,  individuals  above  the  masses."  What  about 
itte,  I  asked.  "Don't  you  know?  I  have  seri- 
avations  about  Bernadette's  trip.  Politically 
ancially,  this  was  a  bad  trip,  compared  to 
could  have  been  if  we  had  had  time  to  plan 
could  have  created  a  whole  new  political 
n  America.  We  would  have  gone  to  all 
i-American  working-class  areas,  civil-rights 
and  campuses,  especially  Catholic  cam- 
He  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  "We  blew 


August  29.  The  plane  landed  in  Detroit  at 
M.— 3:20  San  Francisco  time.  Blinking  and 
i,  Bernadette  and  Loudon  fought  through 

reporters  and  popping  flashbulbs.  In  the 
y  dress  she  had  been  wearing  for  three  days, 
stte  looked  ashen.  Her  voice  was  wobbly: 
ere  dark  crescents  under  her  eyes.  Loudon 
it  to  a  doctor,  who  gave  him  tranquilizers 
leeping  pill.  Phil  Tracy,  who  had  been  in 

three  days,  told  Bernadette  there  was  trou- 
ving  in  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley  had  declared 

funds  for  Northern  Ireland  should  go  not 
adette  but  to  the  Irish  Red  Cross.  During  the 
;.  Bernadette  had  been  quoted  as  saying  the 
>ehaved  as  brutally  as  Mayor  Daley's.  Irish 
ations  were  angry  that  Bernadette  planned 

the  black  project.  Operation  Breadbasket, 
ad  been  calling  Phil  and  saying,  "Tell  her 
go  to  Breadbasket  or  don't  bother  coming 
ago." 

etroit,  for  the  first  time,  Bernadette  had  to 
l  antagonistic  press.  An  editorial  in  the 
News  called  her  a  "miniskirted  Danny  the 


had  time  to  plan 
it." 

— Brian  Heron 


Red."  Out  of  fear  of  counter-demonstrations,  the  "Politically  and 
city  provided  police  escorts  and  a  limousine— the    financially  this 
same,  plush-lined  Chrysler  used  by  President  John-  ,     / '  . 

son  when  he  was  in  town.  "Is  it  bullet-proof?"    was  a  Dad  triP" 
Bernadette  asked.  The  schedule  was  organized  by    compared  to  what 
the  New  Democratic  Coalition  of  Michigan,  which       could  have 
did  an  efficient  job  but  managed,  they  said,  to  "step    ^een  if  we  had 
on  the  toes  of  every  Irish  organization  in  the  area." 
As  a  result,  the  crowds  at  rallies  and  the  money  col- 
lected were  minimal.  At  a  television  show,  Berna- 
dette began  to  stammer  and  falter  over  her  words. 
Later,  she  said,  "I  found  it  difficult  to  hear  the 
questions." 

At  the  hotel,  Bernadette  found  Loudon  agitated 
and  incoherent.  He  had  not  been  able  to  sleep, 
despite  the  pills.  She  said  she  was  going  to  stay 
with  him,  and  asked  Brian  to  go  in  her  place  to  a 
rally  in  Windsor,  Canada.  As  the  limousine  ap- 
proached the  tunnel  to  Canada,  bagpipes  could  be 
heard,  and  a  red-haired  man  in  a  yellow  kilt  came 
running  toward  the  limousine.  He  had  a  square, 
freckled  face  and  pointed  ears:  in  his  hand  was  a 
black  tarn  with  a  feather,  and  pinned  to  his  green 
tie,  a  name  tag.  "Hello !  My  name  is  Sean  Ganlay." 
It  was  obvious  he  was  not  going  to  be  happy  about 
the  substitute.  Brian  started  to  tell  him  Bernadette 
was  tired,  her  friend  had  collapsed,  and  .  .  .  "Are 
you  tryin'  to  tell  me  she's  not  coming?  No  sir!  Don't 
give  me  that  bloody  baloney!  We  want  Bernadette 
Devlin— we  have  thirteen  hundred  people  and  we'll 
come  down  and  picket  her  if  she  doesn't  come." 

Once  moving  again.  Bernadette  delivered  the  fin- 
est speech  of  her  trip  to  fewer  than  five  hundred  peo- 
ple at  Ford  Hall  in  downtown  Detroit.  Because  it 
was  the  beginning  of  Labor  Day  weekend,  the  city 
streets  were  deserted,  and  a  fragmented  group  of 
ruddy-faced  Irish-Americans,  blacks  wearing  da- 
shikis.  and  young  radicals  trickled  into  the  audi- 
torium. A  young  man  recited  O'Casey  verse,  and 
the  Irish  Rovers  sang  three  rousing  numbers. 

It  is  impossible  to  capture  the  power  of  Berna- 
dette's oratory  in  print.  Her  lilting  inflection,  her 
facial  expressions,  which  convey  humor  and  a 
steely  purity  of  purpose,  are  lost  in  type.  At  Ford 
Hall,  responding  to  the  Irish  music,  the  verse  and 
speeches  and  stirring  herself  from  near  numbness, 
she  walked  to  the  podium  and  smiled.  "It's  great  to 
be  Irish."  She  looked  across  the  audience.  "It's 
great  to  be  Irish  in  America.  Ireland,  anywhere. 
Before  I  came  here.  I  had  a  false  impression  of 
Americans,  from  those  I  met  when  I  worked  sum- 
mers in  my  uncle's  bar.  The  American  was  usually 
a  fat  man  with  a  long  cigar,  a  great  big  hat,  and  a 
great  big  mouth.  The  only  thing  small  about  him 
was  his  pocket.  We  knew  there  were  millions  of 
Irish-Americans  who  were  great  patriots  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  but  we  thought  they  tended  to  for- 
get that  the  shamrock,  whiskey,  and  the  old  songs 
are  not  really  what  makes  people  Irish."  She  said 
there  were  three  Irish  heroes  who.  in  their  lives, 
symbolized  not  only  the  Irish  struggle  but  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  freedom.  The  first  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  an  Ulster  Protestant  who,  in  the 
eighteenth   century,   designed   the   green,  white, 
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second  was  Roger  Casement,  leader  in  the  republi- 
can movement  in  the  1910s.  "We  weep  for  Case- 
ment and  his  grand  ideals,  but  we  like  to  forget 
that  Casement  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  life  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  people  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
...  1  cannot  understand  the  mental  conflict  of  some 
of  our  Irish-Americans  who  will  fight  forever  for 
the  struggle  for  justice  in  Ireland,  and  who  yet  play 
the  role  of  the  oppressor  and  will  not  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  fellow  black  Americans." 
The  third  hero,  she  said,  was  James  Connolly,  "per- 
haps the  greatest  Irishman  of  them  all.  Connolly 
was  shot  while  fighting  to  raise  the  tricolor  above 
the  General  Post  Office,  and  was  taken  strapped  to 
a  chair  to  be  executed  by  the  British.  In  1969,  that 
flag  still  flies  on  the  GPO,  and  if  Connolly  were 
alive,  he  would  weep,  as  I  weep,  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in.  I  understand  'socialist'  is  not  a  good 
word  in  America."  She  smiled,  but  looked  intent. 
"  'Socialist'  is  a  very  good  word  in  Ireland.  James 
Connolly— and  I  think  most  Irish-Americans  should 
work  this  one  out  as  well— James  Connolly  was  a 
socialist,  and  the  Ireland  he  fought  and  died  for 
was  a  socialist  workers'  and  small  farmers'  repub- 
lic." She  v\as  interrupted  for  the  seventh  time  by 
vigorous  applause,  and  moved  now  to  her  conclu- 
sion: "Every  Irish- American  is  a  potential  Con- 
nolly. Tone,  or  Casement.  Do  you  support  civil 
rights  in  Ireland  because  you  are  an  Irish  Catholic, 
or  because  you  support  justice?  If  so,  are  you  see- 
ing to  it  that  your  black  countrymen  are  being 
granted  the  justice  you  so  dearly  desire  for  people 
in  Ireland?  I'm  asking  you  tonight  to  forget  your 
individual  differences,  and  unite  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  U.  S.  government  to  force  Britain  to  take 
action  on  the  Irish  problem." 

Bernadelte  walked  out  into  the  sticky  Detroit 
night  relaxed  and  happy.  Back  at  the  hotel,  she 
came  out  barefoot  to  the  living  room  to  watch  the 
late  news  on  television.  The  Unionist  "truth  squad." 
two  Unionist  members  of  Parliament  who  came  to 
New  York  to  counteract  Bernadette's  "adverse 
propaganda."  had  held  a  press  conference  that  day. 
The  film  clips  showed  W.  Stratton  Mills  and  Robin 
Bailie  announcing,  "There  are  many  facts  about 
Bernadette  Devlin  we  will  he  producing  during  our 
trip.  She  is  a  Fidel  Castro  in  a  miniskirt.  With  her 
friends  in  the  international  socialist  movement, 
she  plans  a  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  democ- 
racy in  Ulster  and  the  establishment  of  an  alien, 
Cuban-type  socialist  regime."  Bernadette  shouted 
at  the  television  set,  "I  II  sue  them."  Brian  scribbled 
notes  ami  smiled.  "This  is  great."  Later  he  said. 
"From  now  on,  it's  a  nev\  lour,  li  s  going  to  he 
harder,  aimed  at  organizing.  We're  going  to  change 
the  American  scene;  we  re  going  to  move  the  Irish 
i  ighl  o\  ci  from  i  edit  to  left." 

Saturday,  August  30.  I  went  down  to  Bernadette's 
suite  al  10:01)  \.M..  and  found  her  talking  on  the 
phone  lo  Eamonn  McCann  in  Deny.  She  said 
members  of  N  A I J  were  making  statements  behind 
her  back,  and  she  was  suspicious  of  what  they 


wuuiu  uu  wiiii  iiiuiiey  eomiiig  in  uany.  ont 
about  canceling  Chicago,  going  straight  1 
Ireland.  At  10:15,  Brian  came  in  and  convin 
it  would  look  as  if  she  were  running  awa 
Daley.  Their  plane  was  to  leave  Detroit  at 
at  10:25  they  began  to  pack.  Bernadette's  h 
dripping  wet— she  had  washed  it  that  m 
They  raced  to  the  airport  and,  in  the  rush?i  , 
dette's  hem  was  torn  and  Brian's  briefcase 
he  always  carries  with  him,  was  checked  v 
luggage.  The  case  is  a  battered  brown 
stuffed  with  so  many  documents,  leaflets, 
festoes,  and  notes  that  it  cannot  be  close 
dictably,  all  the  luggage  came  through  in  ( . 
except  Brian's  case.  He  searched  for  it  for 
hours.  In  a  slump  of  defeat,  he  said,  "I  thh- 
took  it.  All  my  files,  all  the  papers  of  the  IN 
Association."  Loudon  joked,  "Mayor  Daley 
CIA  are  probably  looking  at  it  right  now." 

The  Chicago  welcoming  party  included 
girls  with  roses,  and  red-haired  Maureen  O'Jj.. 
of  the  Irish  Societies.  She  said  she  had  beer  t 
night  with  people  calling,  "You  mean  you'reJL 
ing  in  someone  who's  going  to  run  down 
Daley?"  Brian  and  Bernadette  began  dra 
statement  for  the  press.  "Let's  say  we  couldi 
Operation  Breadbasket  because  of  time,  bi, 
be  back  in  October,"  Brian  said.  At  the  pre. 
ference,  Bernadette  said  Daley  was  the  only 
in  America  to  state  that  relief  funds  shouh 
the  Irish  Red  Cross.  "It  personally  angers  jfl 
cause  it  casts  a  shady  reflection  on  my  in, 
and  on  the  Civil  Rights  Association.  In  the  B 
we  saw  no  Red  Cross  coming  in  when  the( 
bombarded  us  for  forty-eight  hours  with  te 
a  weapon  I  believe  not  uncommon  to  Mayor  ] 
Studs  Terkel.  a  radio  personality  and  auth< 
joined  Bernadette  for  the  day,  said  he  was  . 
about  her  because  "if  anyone  can  comm. 
with,  or  salvage  the  blue-collar  right  wing,  s 
by  giving  them  pride."  , 

That  night,  Bernadette  gave  a  repeat  of  \\ 
troit  speech  on  what  makes  a  true  Irishman  t 
hundred  people  in  a  musty  Irish  dance  hall  i 
of  spilled  beer  and  stale  cigarettes.  "Thost^ 
men— Casement.  Tone,  and  Connolly— re] 
everything  thai  is  Irish  and  everything  that 
Irish-American,"  she  said  when  she  came  o. 
Brian  Heron  shouted,  "Viva  Devlin!  Viva  li 
lucion!"  Bernadette  raised  her  fist.  On  the  i 
the  airport,  she  sang,  in  her  thick  brogue^ 
cago."  Phil  Tracy  said.  "I  can'l  believe  it,  th 
beautiful  speech  I've  ever  heard,  and  only, 
hundred  crummj  people  heard  it."  Brian 
"Those  three  hundred  people  will  organize  CI !  | 
You  gotta  go  to  the  people,  nol  the  leaders.  1 
people  here.  This  is  a  great  country.  Bern 
you  haven't  even  seen  the  Empire  State  Buil 
Bernadette  sang,  "in  Chicago,  Chicago  my 
town."  Then  she  led  everyone  in  Irish  fi 
songs,  louder  and  louder  until  the  car  stop 
the  airport.  Brian  sighed.  "There's  an  awful 
work  to  be  done."  The  others  screamed,  "Oh 
a  damper." 
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Sunday  and  Monday,  Bernadette  and  Lou- 
n  rested  in  a  motel  at  Lake  Hopatcong,  New 

near  the  home  of  their  driver,  Bernie 
y.  They  went  for  walks,  rode  the  Staten 
Ferry,  and  were  given  a  tour  of  Manhattan 
oector  Meagher.  The  president  of  the  Civil 

Association,  Frank  Gogarty,  arrived  late 

jr. 

irty  is  forty-five  years  old,  a  dentist  with  six 
n  who  is  vivacious  and  intense.  He  walks 
1st,  wheeling  and  taking  small  jumps.  He  met 
ette  Monday  and  told  her  the  crisis  at  home 
Dwn  worse.  In  Belfast,  he  said,  people  behind 
rricades  had  killed  eleven  B-special  police 
ree  snipers,  including  one  who  was  burned 
;  h.  Gogarty  recalled  later.  "I  told  her  there 
great  need  for  food  and  blankets,  and  that 
Id  not  run  a  building  fund  now.  If  that's  what 
nted  to  do,  we  wouldn't  touch  the  money.  Let 
;p  whatever  she  had  collected  and  not  bother 
1  administering  it."  Members  of  New  York's 
shed  Irish  societies  responded  more  favor- 
)  Gogarty  than  to  Bernadette.  Gogarty  was 
o  fight,  but  he  did  not  relate  the  Irish  strug- 
other  countries  and  he  did  not  talk  about 


ty,  September  2.  The  debate  between  Berna- 
)evlin  and  W.  Stratton  Mills,  Unionist  MP, 
ped  at  11:00  A.M.  in  the  studios  of  National 
ion  Television.  Bernadette  was  rested  and 
lembers  of  NAIJ  packed  the  audience  and 
iterrupting  her  with  cheers.  Sitting  on  a  stool 
er  skirt  hiked  up  to  her  thighs,  Bernadette 
d  and  prodded  Mills  with  cocky  remarks, 
/as  tense,  in  his  finely  tailored  suit,  and  rolled 
igue  around  his  cheek.  He  kept  protesting 
lette  was  talking  too  long.  (She  was. )  Berna- 
ook  the  offensive  from  the  start,  by  declar- 
\ot  I,  but  my  government  as  represented  by 
ills,  is  on  trial."  Mills  attacked  Bernadette 
t  "throwing  her  weight  io  reduce  tensions 
•t  the  barriers  down  in  the  Bogside."  At  the 
lere  was  general  agreement  among  the  press 
that  Mills'  and  the  Unionist  Government's 
•n  was  "indefensible."  They  asked  Bernadette 
he  felt  she  had  done.  "Delightfully  well.  I 
vlr.  Mills  lost  so  hard  he  nearly  cried." 
ladette  ran  into  difficulties  with  her  own 
it  a  fund-raising  luncheon.  As  she  was  speak- 
rian  telephoned  Gogarty  and  asked  him  to 
over  to  clarify  the  needs  of  the  Civil  Rights 
ation.  When  Gogarty  was  introduced,  he 
'I  want  to  endorse  fully  the  tour  Bernadette 
has  carried  out.  She  represents  a  subcom- 
for  the  relief  of  people  in  distress,  and  she 
lininister  the  funds  herself.  I  have  come  here 
tier  purposes— to  raise  money  for  a  fighting 
to  defend  the  barricades  and  extend  them 
di  all  of  Northern  Ireland."  Gogarty  was 
ached  by  reporters,  and  Loudon  came  up  to 
tn  the  cars  were  waiting  to  leave  for  the  next 
ltment.  Gogarty  said  sharply,  "Look,  Seth. 
)ok  after  yourself  and  I'll  take  care  of  my- 


self, all  right?"  Loudon  turned  away.  "All  right, 
Frank." 

When  Bernadette  and  Loudon  arrived  that  eve- 
ning at  the  palatial  home  of  Assemblyman  Frank 
Dodd  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  they  went 
straight  to  Phil  Tracy  and  said,  "This  is  it.  this  is 
the  last  stop  in  America,  we're  going  home  tonight." 
Elaborate  plans  had  been  made  for  visits  to  Wash- 
ington Wednesday,  where  Bernadette  would  meet 
national  labor  leaders  and  members  of  Congress, 
and  Boston  Thursday,  where  the  entire  city  was 
anxiously  awaiting  her.  Bernadette  said  she  would 
not  appeal  to  these  people  for  support  when  she 
could  no  longer  guarantee  how  the  money  might 
be  used.  She  said  Gogarty  was  making  statements 
that  would  surely  embroil  her  in  controversy.  She 
was  exhausted  and  angry ;  her  work  had  been 
undermined.  Peter  Cush  tried  to  convince  her  she 
was  being  overly  suspicious.  He  said  the  books  of 
NAIJ  were  being  audited  by  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  and  that  once  the  money  reached  the  Civil 
Rights  Association,  Gogarty  would  be  only  one  of 
fifteen  people  on  the  executive  committee  to  decide 
what  wouhl  be  done  with  the  funds.  Bernadette  was 
resolved.  "Don't  try  to  change  my  mind."  She 
signed  powers  of  authorization  to  Peter  to  with- 
draw money  from  all  the  special  hank  accounts. 
While  Brian  and  Frank  Gogarty  were  making  a 
pitch  to  the  guests,  Phil  Tracy  climbed  out  a  back 
window  and  drove  to  New  York  to  pack  Berna- 
dette's  and  Loudon's  bags.  Bernadette  put  on  a 
blond  pixie  wig  she  had  been  given  to  help  her 
sneak  back  into  Ireland.  In  the  same  dress  she  had 
worn  for  two  days,  and  with  no  makeup  or  dark 
glasses,  she  looked  like  Bernadette  Devlin  in  a  funny 
hat.  Nonetheless,  she  walked  out  the  front  door 
without  being  noticed  and  was  driven  by  Bernie 
Sweeney  to  Newark  Airport.  She  and  Loudon  took 
a  helicopter  from  Newark  to  Kennedy  and  at  10:00 
P.M.,  boarded  a  plane  for  Shannon. 

Within  twenty-four  hours.  Bernadette  rode  hack 
into  Derry  bearing  the  keys  to  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Detroit,  a  model  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  summer  dresses  of 
Claudia  Dreifus.  During  the  next  week,  she  would 
receive  $35,000  in  checks  directly  from  Peter  Cush. 
The  Civil  Rights  Association  would  receive  $00,000 
from  NAIJ.  Frank  Gogarty  tried  to  stand  in  for 
Bernadette  in  Washington  and  Boston,  hut  found 
that  all  enthusiasm  collapsed  once  the  bird  had 
flown.  Irish  action  groups  in  five  American  cities 
continued  to  plan  for  a  national  convention,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  mass  mobilization  of  Irish- 
American  workers.  NAIJ  announced  that  Berna- 
dette's  trip  was  "an  unqualified  success."  that  she 
received  a  million  dollars  in  publicity  even  though 
contributions  reached  only  one  tenth  of  her  an- 
nounced goal.  As  far  as  Bernadette  was  concerned, 
it  was  good  to  be  home,  in  the  familiar,  provincial 
world  of  the  Bogside.  The  boundaries  of  the  com- 
munity were  the  barricades:  within  them,  the  rubble 
and  burned-out  houses  bearing  crude  flags  and 
painted  slogans  were  identified,  with  militant  pride, 
as  Free  Derry.  □ 


'.  .  .  if  anyone 
can  communicate 
with,  or  salvage 
the  blue-collar 
right  wing,  she 
can,  by  givitig 
them  pride." 
—Si tids  Terkel 
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Nick  Kotz 


HI  \C.EK  AM)  THE  MARKETPLACE 


Just  before  Christmas  1967.  Jonathan 
W  .  Sloat.  \\  ashington  counsel  for 
the  Grocery  Manufacturer?  of  America, 
began  receiving  telephone  call*  from 
anxious  executive*  in  the  food  industry, 
food  manufacturers  in  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis  were 
perplexed,  angry,  and  curious  about  a 
letter  they  had  just  received  from  Rich- 
ard Boone  of  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
quiry into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  I  nited  States.  "I've  never  seen  a 
letter  quite  so  naive— and  one  that 
caused  so  much  controversy."  an  official 
of  General  Foods  later  said.  "Our  re- 
sponse must  have  been  rewritten  fifteen 
times,  and  there  was  quite  a  discussion 
about  who  should  sign  it." 

Boone"-  letter  revealed  the  basic  facts 
about  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
America  and  noted  the  inadequacy  of 
government  food-aid  programs  in  solv- 
ing these  urgent  problems.  Boone 
pointedly  a-ked  the  chief  executives  of 
the  industry— presidents  of  the  major 
cereal,  meat,  dairy,  and  canned-food 
companies— whether  they  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  more  to  help 
the  poor  gain  an  adequate  diet. 

"Is  the  private  sector  devoting  any 
special  attention  to  the  food  needs 
of  the  chronically  hungry  poor?"  he 
a*ked.  "W  hy  could  low-cost  fortified 
nutrients  not  be  supplied  to  areas  where 
the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  seems 
high"'  Should  special  attention  be  given 
to  the  problems  of  expectant  mothers, 
newly  weaned  infants,  and  to  the  aged 
poor  ."  Are  government  food  programs 
adequate— programs  that  reach  onlv 
five  million  of  29  million  poor?"  Fi- 
nally, he  asked  the  leaders  of  an  indus- 
try that  spends  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  annually  to  advertise  its  prod- 
ucts: "Can  America  gain  freedom  from 
hunger?  If  so.  how?" 

GMA  lobbyist  Sloat.  a  lawyer  in  hi- 
mid-thirties,  fended  off  industry  ques- 
tioners as  best  he  could,  while  he  tried 
to  figure  out  just  what  the  Citizens' 
Board  of  Inquiry  was.  Operating  from 
his  rather  spartan  offices  on  K  Street 
three  block*  from  the  ^  hite  House  >  the 
CM  A  s  plush  New  York  office,  in  con- 
trast, is  a  showcase  for  the  Association's 


members,  with  an  entire  red-carpeted 
corridor  lined  with  full-page  color  ads 
of  their  products  I,  Sloat"  has  done  his 
best  to  maneuver  legislation  favorable 
to  profits  for  the  $100  billion  industry 
he  represents— the  nation's  biggest 
business. 

Boone's  letter  had  been  sent  to  75  of 
Sloat's  member  companies,  and  names 
of  the  35  w  ho  bothered  to  reply  sounded 
like  a  roster  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal advertising  pages.  An  evaluation  of 
the  35  responses  made  several  facts 
clear: 

•  America's  major  food  manufac- 
turers professed  to  know  little  about  the 
food  problems  of  the  poor. 

•  They  felt  that  the  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  hungry  poor  is  mainly  one 
of  education  and  employment. 

•  They  believed  these  problems,  for 
which  the  food  industry  had  no  special 
public  responsibility,  were  a  matter  for 
go\ernment  attention. 

Although  a  number  of  firms  reported 
that  they  were  working  on  fortified 
foods  for  undeveloped  countries,  they 
evidently  could  see  no  analogv  between 
hunger  in  Afghanistan  and  hunger  in 
Harlem.  ?ome  suggested  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  problems  of  hunger 
in  America  because  we  don't  know 
enough  about  it.  "I  have  difficulty  see- 
ing win  major  food  manufacturers 
should  be  singled  out  to  comment  on 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition." 
wrote  \^  .  Gardner  Barker,  president  of 
Thoma-  J.  Lipton.  Inc..  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  soups,  in  addition  to  the  fa- 
mous tea.  "The  matter  of  hunger  is.  of 
course,  related  to  economic  well-being, 
and  I  fail  to  see  why  you  should  attrib- 
ute any  special  competency  to  the  food 
manufacturers  to  comment  on  economic 
w  ell-being.  .  .  ." 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  Amer- 

This  report  is  excerpted  from  Nick  Kotz's 
forthcoming  book.  Let  Them  Eat  Prom- 
ises: The  Politics  of  Hunger  in  America. 
to  be  published  soon  by  Prentice-Hall.  Mr. 
Kotz  is  W  ashington  correspondent  for  the 
De-  Moines  Register  and  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series  of  articles  con- 
tributing to  the  passage  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967. 


ican  food  industry,  however,  » 
come   a    success   story   of  a? 
technological  and  marketing 
merit*.  The  American  superma 
sents  the  affluent  homemaker  wH 
an  overwhelming  number  of 
and  conveniences  that  overeats 
overweight  have  become  a  natiol 
cern.  In  spite  of  this  overabc 
most  of  the  executives  quizzed} 
Board  of  Inquiry  felt  that  the 
dustry  had  neither  the  know-rj 
the  obligation  to  deal  with  the  f  1 
able  problems  of  feeding  the  hu  I 
to  provide  especially  nutritiotf  - 
at  low  cost  to  help  the  poor.  T  I 
were  simply  not  part  of  the  ma 
which  cereal  manufacturers  ci 
w  ith  gimmick  names  and  prizes  i-  - 


To  scientists  working  in  til 
however,  the  industry  bear'l 
cial  responsibility,  because  onl  I 
apply  available  technical  knowrl 
feed  the  malnourished  poor.  Ol 
scientist  is  Dr.  Aaron  Altschul  I 
Department  of  Agriculture,  anl 
ity  on  the  production  and  use  I 
cost  protein  and  \itamin  fortifie"! 
In  1968.  Dr.  Altschul  told  the1 
Education    and    Labor  Con 
"There  is  no  excuse  for  not  elin 
emergency   problems   of  hung 
malnutrition  in  the  L  nited  State 
the  next  one  to  two  years.  Unlesi 
really  stupid,  the  forces  should 
in  motion  to  knock  out  this  pre' 
I  But  a  year  later,  neither  govt 
nor  industry  had  moved,  i 

Altschul  does  not  fit  any  of  th« 
types  of  ivory-tower  scientists, 
equally  at  home  discussing 
chemistry  i  he  was  a  pioneer 
field  ' .  negotiating  his  w  ay  throi 
government  bureaucracy,  and  < 
ing  marketing  economics  with  t 
tains  of  the  food  industrv.  His 
goal  is  to  convince  the  food  indi 
consider  the  needs  of  the  poor  il 
ating  the  market*  for  it*  produc 
the  past  three  years  he  has  coaxec 
facturers  into  cooperating  wi 
foreign-aid  program  to  develo) 
fied  foods  to  combat  hunger  pi 


derdeveloped  countries.  His  re- 
along  with  the  work  of  others, 
jeen  remarkable. 

example,  in  Guatemala  and  Co- 
a,  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  is 
5  the  protein-rich  product  called 
perina,"  a  floury  vegetable  mix- 
lade  of  corn,  soy  meal,  and  cotton- 
laeal,  which  is  supplying  adequate 
ion  to  poor  Latin  Americans  at 
•nth  the  cost  of  powdered  milk, 
ifth  the  cost  of  fresh  milk,  and  one- 
the  cost  of  eggs.  In  El  Salvador, 
illsbury  Company  is  selling  a  for- 
powdered  beverage  mix,  "Fresca 
';  Monsanto  has  an  investment  in 
ong  Kong  soft-drink  market  with 
:ified  beverage  called  "Vitasoy'' : 
azil.  the  Coca-Cola  Corporation  is 
larketing    "Saci."    a  chocolate- 
ed  beverage:  and  an  Indian  gov- 
jnt-owned  firm  cannot  keep  up  with 
emand  for  ■"Modern."  a  protein- 
ied  bread  which  is  so  successful 
)lack-market  operators  are  selling 
;e  by  slice  while  competitors  are 
;  to  catch  up  by  fortifying  their 
products.  Swift  and  Company  is 
j.ng  on  a  soybean-textured  food  for 
1:  International  .Milling  Companv 
eloping  a  high-protein  wheat  food 
funisia:  Dorr-Oliver  is  making  a 
jiseed  protein  product  for  use  in 
i ;  and  a  South  African  firm  is 
eting     protein-enriched  drinks. 
f,  and  other  foods  under  the  trade 
"Pronutro."' 

lerican  producers  have  also  man- 
ured, for  the  Agriculture  Depart- 

CSM.  a  product  made  from  corn, 
ind  dried  milk,  which  supplies  all 
ecessary  nutrients  and  70  per  cent 
:  minimum  calorie  intake  for  chil- 

Children  throughout  the  world, 
tot  in  the  Lnited  States,  received 
i  million  pounds  of  this  miraculous 
act  from  us  in  1967— at  a  cost  of 
5nts  per  day  per  child, 
/e  can  now  take  children  anywhere 
e  world  and  care  for  them  nutri- 
Uy  with  the  supplements  that  are 
available."  Altschul  told  the  House 
ation  and  Labor  Committee.  He 
there,  this  time,  to  urge  develop- 

of  such  products  as  CSM  to  aid 
>oor  in  rural  Mississippi,  Appala- 

and  the  urban  ghettos  of  Ameri- 
ie  listed  the  possibilities  for  nutri- 

and  appetizing  soft  drinks:  for 
y  bars  containing  10  per  cent  pro- 

for  meat-like  products  made  from 
eans;  and  for  already-tested  bread 
:ereals  which  can  supply  synthetic 
:in  at  a  cost  per  year  of  28  cents 
child.  He  emphasized  this  point: 


American  agriculture,  industry,  and 
government  easily  possess  the  technical 
ability  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  United  States  now  — 
merely  by  producing  the  same  low-cost 
fortified  foods  used  in  the  govern- 
ment's foreign-aid  program.  Altschul 
declared:  "This  goal  can  be  reached  by 
private  industry— with  not  more  than 
$50  million  in  government  aid."  Alt- 
schul's  dream  has  been  blocked  in  part 
by  other  Agriculture  Department  offi- 
cials who  have  discouraged  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  synthetic  or  fortified 
foods  which  might  represent  competi- 
tion for  the  Department  s  fanner  clients. 

Private  industry  generally  has  not 
reacted  to  the  challenge.  It  sav  s  that 
hunger  in  the  Lnited  States  is  really 
either  a  government  problem,  an  eco- 
nomic problem,  or  no  problem  at  all. 
The  Borden  Company's  executive  vice 
president,  for  example,  insists  that  his 
company's  associates  "are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  clinical  malnutrition  is  not  a 
public-health  problem  in  any  sector  of 
the  United  States.  In  answering  the 
Citizens"  Board  of  Inquiry  question- 
naire, this  spokesman  for  the  nation  s 
biggest  milk  manufacturer  sidestepped 
the  question  of  whether  government 
food  programs,  which  only  reach  20 
per  cent  of  the  poor,  were  adequate. 
The  question  "enters  into  broad  areas 
of  economics  and  political  activity,  and 
I  therefore  feel  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  comment." 

Only  the  very  naive,  however,  could 
take  this  statement  at  face  value,  with 
its  implication  that  food  manufacturers 
and  producers  do  not  get  involved  "in 
economics  and  political  activity."  They 
have  often  involved  themselves  in  issues 
with  a  direct  impact  on  malnutrition 
among  the  poor.  In  fact,  while  its  execu- 
tives say  '"we  are  not  concerned."  the 
food  industry's  lobby,  the  GMA.  work 
actively  to  battle  against  legislation 
which  might  help  feed  the  nation's 
hungry  or  protect  consumers— rich  and 
poor  alike.  The  milk  industry  itself 
entered  into  a  specific  area  of  economic 
and  political  activity  when  it  lobbied 
against  government  approval  of  a  high- 
protein  fish  concentrate  it  felt  would  be 
a  competitor. 

Once  a  month,  in  the  exclusive  Uni- 
versity Club  in  downtown  Washington, 
the  '"Public  Affairs  Committee."  lobbv  - 
ists  for  GMA  member  companies,  meet 
to  talk  about  legislation  of  interest  to 
the  food  industry.  Jonathan  Sloat  takes 
part  in  these  meetings,  which  are  di- 


rected by  his  boss.  GMA  President 
George  Koch. 

Koch,  formerly  chief  lobbyist  for 
Sears,  Roebuck,  is  well-known  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  One  of  his  associates  describes 
him  as  having  a  "comprehensive  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to  just  about  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  social-welfare  legis- 
lation." Truth-in-packaging  and  other 
consumer  legislation  are  also  on  his 
blacklist.  One  insider  confided,  ""The 
attitude  is  one  of  complete  opposition. 
We  go  over  a  list  of  all  the  hills.  Then 
we  get  a  position  report  on  the  status  of 
each  bill.  If  a  bill  has  no  chance  of  pass- 
ing, we  move  on  to  the  next  item.  If  a 
bill  has  a  chance  of  passing,  it  becomes 
a  question  of  who  can  get  to  somebody 
[Congressman  or  Senator] .  There's 
seldom  any  discussion  about  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  oppose  legislation." 

The  hunger  issue  came  up  at  one  of 
the  1968  sessions,  and  Brvce  Harlow, 
then  lobbyist  for  Procter  and  Gamble, 
and  now  counselor  to  President  Nixon 
for  Congressional  relations,  asked:  "If 
we  participate,  wont  government  try 
to  throw  the  entire  hunger  issue  to  the 
food  industry  ?"  This  common  attitude 
that  the  industry  should  avoid  involve- 
ment might  appear  somewhat  contradic- 
tory to  another  shibboleth  of  the  food 
industry— that  free  enterprise  should  be 
able  to  solve  problems  without  govern- 
ment interference. 

The  food  industry  in  1967  played  a 
significant  role  in  temporaril)  killing 
legislation  to  supply  emergency  hunger 
aid.  GMA  lobbyists  quietly  maneu- 
vered against  a  bill  to  provide  $50  mil- 
lion for  two  years  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  aid  to  desperately  mal- 
nourished Americans  who  are  un- 
touched by  the  food-stamp  or  com- 
modity-distribution programs.  The  bill, 
however,  was  finally  adopted,  only  after 
skillful  advocates  attached  it  to  the  anti- 
poverty  bill. 

Soon  after  the  dispute  over  emer- 
gency food  aid.  hunger  lobbyist  Robert 
Choate  met  GMA  lobbyist  Jonathan 
Sloat  for  the  first  time.  "Oh.  you  repre- 
sent the  organization  that  lobbies 
against  hungry  people,"  Choate  said  in 
his  most  brittle  Boston  accent.  Sloat  re- 
plied that  the  legislation  wasn't  very 
good,  then  refused  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. The  two  men  later  became  more 
cordial,  and  when  the  GMA  held  its 
1968  convention  at  the  Greenbrier,  a 
resort  hotel  in  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
West  Virginia,  Choate  implored  Sloat 
to  show  the  CBS  doeumentarv  Hunger 
in  America.  (  At  that  time,  the  Reverend 
Ralph  David  Abernathy  was  leading  the 
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Poor  People's  Campaign  in  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Departmenl  of  Agriculture, 
asking  for  bettei  government  food  pro- 
grams.) Hearing  that  the  convention 
agenda  was  already  too  lull.  Choate 
asked  whethei  the  Idm  might  al  least  lie 
shown  to  wives  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  the  convention.  Sloat 
finall)  agreed  In  show  the  film  if  hail 
weather  curtailed  outdooi  activities. 

"'Did  you  show  the  film?"  Choate 
asked  after  Sloat  returned  from  the 
Greenbrier. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "It  never  rained." 


Hunger  lobbyists  were  not  able  to 
invade  the  GiVIA  convention  but, 
less  than  a  month  later,  GMA  lobbyists 
made  elaborate  plans  oi  their  own  to 
invade  a  couple  of  convent  ions.  ( Grocery 
Manufacturers  President  Koch  sought 
out  well-placed  GMA  lobbyists  to  lind 
out  what  plans  were  in  store  for  "con- 
sumerism" and  hunger  issues  in  the  two 
national  political  platforms  lor  the 
partv  ((inventions. 

Since  the  CM  A  feared  that  a  strong 
consumer  or  hunger  plank  would  bind 
the  nominee  to  tough  programs,  a 
Nabisco  Company  executive  volun- 
teered to  find  out  each  Republican  can- 
didate's proposals  on  these  issues  and 
to  influence  members  of  the  platform 
committee.  At  the  Democratic  (Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  the  GMA  suite  at  the 
Sherman  House  was  also  quite  active. 

Robert  Choate,  disillusioned  by  find- 
ing mi  lew  good  corporate  citizens,  laid 
out  the  industry's  view  in  a  stinging 
memo  to  the  Citizens'  Board  ol  Inquiry: 
"We  cannot  find  one  single  instance  ol 
a  majoi  food  manufacturer  supporting 
a  piece  of  poverty  welfare  legislation 
bringing  adequate  food  to  the  poor  un- 
less that  legislation  meant  increased 
sales  for  that  food  line.  In  their  desire; 
to  keep  the  'market  open  even  at  the 
poverty  end  of  the  population  and  in 
their  desire  to  avoid  'government  inter- 
vention' they  have  supported  .  .  .  denial 
of  government-subsidized  food  to  the 
hungry  residents  of  the  United  Slates." 

In  the  same  memo,  <  Choate.  a  wealthy 
Republican  who  probably  knows  nunc 
about  the  domestic  hunger  issue  than 
any  other  businessman  in  America,  had 
also  noted,  "We  have  spoken  with  man) 
[food-company  leaders]  who  cannot 
admit  that  there  may  be  those  in  the 
United  States  who  cannot  afford  food: 
many  have  gross  misconceptions  of  the 
coverage  of  the  present-day  government 
programs.  These  same  executives  fre- 
quently claim  thai  education  of  the  poor 


is  the  answer.  We  believe  education  of 
tin-  poor  to  use  nonavailable  foodstuffs 
to  be  an  escapist  phrase." 

After  a  year  spent  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  enlist  meaningful  support  from  the 
food  industry,  Choate  found  the  food- 
aid  reformers  and  the  traditionally  con- 
servative industry  far  apart  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  at  stake.  The  food 
manufacturers  have  often  answered 
such  challenges  as  Boone's  and  Choate's 
by  pointing  to  the  steadily  declining 
percentage  of  American  "income  spent 
tor  lood.  Indeed,  many  food  executives 
seem  to  believe  that  they  alreadv  have 
made  their  contribution  to  the  hungry 
poor  through  the  genius  of  their  indus- 
try. As  Dale  W.  McMillen.  Jr..  president 
of  the  Centra*!  Soya  Company,  wrote  to 
the  (Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry:  "The 
I  .  S.  food  industry  is  one  of  the  great 
success  stones  in  history.  Today,  the 
I  .  S.  consumer  is  spending  less  than  lo 
per  cent  of  his  income  to  be  the  best- 
led  consumer  in  the  history  of  the 
world.... The  new  food  technology  has 
made  low -cost  and  nutritious  foods 
available  to  the  hungry  poor.  Their  ac- 
quisition ami  use  of  such  foods  is  a 
problem  which  is  essentially  an  eco- 
nomic and  educational  one.  ' 

The  National  (Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  in  its  exhaustiv  e  1965  study, 
concluded  that  the  "'declining  share  ol 
consumer  income  spent  for  food  is  not 
evidence  of  superior  performance  by 
the  food  industry."  The  commission 
noted  that  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  for  food  has  dropped  mostly  be- 
cause the  middle  class  is  alreadv  well- 
fed  and  so  does  not  buy  more  food  when 
income  rises,  and  because  farm  com- 
modity prices  have  not  risen  in  twenty 
years.  In  addition,  the  commission  em- 
phasized that  families  in  low -income 
areas  have  gained  the  least  from  modern 
food  distribution  geared  to  mass  mar- 
kets; prices  are  usually  higher  in  the 
smaller  independent  stores  most  com- 
mon in  low-income  neighborhoods. 
Thus,  while  the  rich  are  spending  less, 
the  poor  actually  spend  more  ol  their 
income  for  food.  The  fad  that  "Ameri- 
cans" spend  17. 0  per  cent  of  ini oiiie  foi 
food  means  little  to  those  countless 
American  families  with  $500  to  $3,500 
annual  income  and  a  number  of  mouths 
to  feed,  who  must  spend  from  30  lo  100 
per  cent  ol  their  meager  funds  for  an 
adequate  diet. 


4  s  hunger  investigators  went  further 
/  m  into  the  issue  of  food  manufactur- 
ing, far  more  serious  questions  arose 


in 


concerning  the  industry's  conti  , 
to  the  nutrition  of  Americans,  I 
and  poor.  Ralph  Nader  pointe 
Congress  that  the  food  indust 
only  $12  million  on  basic  food  i 
while  in  the  same  year  it  spent 
lion  on  advertising.  In  numero 
uets.  the  evidence  is  mounting 
nutrition  is  being  provided  ti 
the  supermarket  shelves  are  fil 
more  glamorous  packaging,  pre. 
and  advertising. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  nutritionist  | 
vard  and  Special  Consultant  t  k 
dent  Nixon,  has  severely  criticl 
baby-food   industry  for  chang M. 
composition  of  its  product  stric 
a  profit  motive  and  at  the  cost 
nutrition  for  infants.  He  noted  >_ 
increase  in  the  amount  of  stare 
sugar  added  to  baby-food  meats 
and  vegetables.  The  starch  anj 
cost  less  and  provide  fewer  t 
nutrients  in  the  meal,  he  explai, 
The  Senate  Select  Committee, 
trition  explored  the  nutrition 
food  in  1969  hearings,  at  whie, 
lists  questioned  the  safety  of  adc^  j 
and  monosodium  glutamate  (IV 
baby  foods.  These  ingredients  ar 
strictly  to  appeal  to  the  mother, 
After  first  declining  to  testify, 
tives  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
Products  ( Co..  the  leading  sellers 
foods,  finally  appeared  to  def< 
safely  of  their  products.  The  Hei 
pany,  however,  declined  to  brin 
its  own  research  chief,  who  for 
years  had  been  Irving  to  persii 
company  to  remove  MSG  and  I 
salt  in  its  baby  foods. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Anderson,  c 
Heinz's  Nutritional  Research  1 
toi  v .  had  urged  the  developmeij 
more  nutritious  baby  food.  To 
pany  officials  refused,  however, 
thai  Heinz  might  lose  g  round  to ; 
in  undertaking  a  task  as  tricky  a 
ing  nutrition."  At  first.  Heinz  ( 
denied  to  the  Senate  committee'^ 
Anderson  had  recommended  ch 
the   foi  inula.    Later,  confronts 
copies  of  Vnderson's  letters  to  a 
the    executives    shifted  their 
Anderson  never  had  made  his 
mendations  "to  the  company,' 
executive  I.  J.  Ilutchings  explain' 
only  to  his  immediate  superior.! 
lowing  this  hearing,  Anderson 
confided  to  Mayer  that  Heinz  WOI 
change  its  policy  and  thai  his  ow 
w  ith  the  company  were  nuinbere 

The  baby-food  manufacturers tl 
they  had  successfully  wilhsloc 
brief  flurry  of  adverse  publicity 


nutritionists  say  the  profit  motive  again 
has  been  the  governing  factor.  The  meat 
manufacturers  also  have  strongly  re- 
sisted a  proposed  regulation  requiring 
them  to  list  by  percentage  the  amount  of 
fat  and  protein  content  in  their  prod- 
ucts. "We  are  now  better  informed 
about  the  nutritional  content  of  the  food 
we  feed  our  dogs,  cattle,  and  pigs  than 
about  human  food,"  Representative 
Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  told  Congress. 

Senator  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  began  investigating  the  fat  con- 
tent of  frankfurter-type  products  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  reliance  by  the  poor 
on  such  cheaper  meats.  An  advisory 
committee  to  the  school-lunch  program 
recommended  in  1969  that  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  fat  be  permitted  for 
hot  dogs  used  in  the  program.  The  same 
committee  of  nutritionists  expressed 
great  concern  in  discovering  that  the 
caloric  content  of  many  school-lunch 
program  meals  consisted  of  almost  40 
per  cent  fat. 

Yet  the  vested  interests  of  agribusiness 
and  of  the  school-lunch  administrators 
repeatedly  have  blocked  improvements 
which  could  come  from  use  of  fortified 
products  or  from  the  services  <>f  skilled 
food  caterers.  The  farm  lobbyists  are 
concerned  about  losing  the  school-lunch 
program  as  an  avenue  for  the  disposal 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  an- 
nually in  surplus  commodities.  The 
school-lunch  administrators  are  worried 
about  losing  their  jobs  to  outside  cater- 
ing firms. 


ber  1969,  they  received  another 
;ted  jolt.  Dr.  John  Olney  of  St. 
eported  that  he  had  produced 
esions  in  mice  using  the  same 
1  of  MSG  that  is  being  put  in  baby 
oday,  and  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  an- 
'd  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
^imes  that  he  would  "take  the 
'tuff  out"  of  baby  food.  Only  then 
'inz  and  Gerber  reluctantly  an- 
1  that  they  would  suspend  use  of 
l  their  infant  foods. 
Mayer    argues    that  modern 
'ing  and  packaging  methods  in 
oods  often  result  in  a  loss  of 
>nal  adequacy.  The  retention  of 
i  C  content  in  orange  juice  has 
icreasingly  endangered,  he  said, 
messing  methods  changed  from 
juice  to  frozen  juice  in  tin  cans 
tally  to  juice  in  cardboard  con- 
which  may  be  too  porous  to  re- 
amin  C  adequately. 
Arnold  Schaefer,  director  of  the 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
e's  National  Nutrition  Survey, 
Senate  committee  that  the  food 
ly  is  acting  irresponsibly  with  at 
Iree  basic  products  of  vital  nutri- 
mportance.  His  points  were: 
'uch  non-iodized  salt  is  sold  today 
the  fact  that  doctors  are  dis- 
lg  a  recurrence  of  endemic  goiter 
[d  by  lack  of  iodine) .  Some  manu- 
;  rs  and  grocers  charge  several 
lore  for  iodized  salt  although  the 
cost  of  adding  iodine  to  salt  is 
;simal. 

anufacturers  of  bread  and  flour 
:ts  today  are  producing  far  more 
its  without  iron  enrichment  than 
d  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  vir- 
3.11  flour  was  enriched  because  the 
required  fortification  for  its  mas- 
od  purchases. 

ilk  manufacturers  are  selling 
milk  without  vitamin  A  and  D 
nation  and  are  charging  several 
nore  for  enriched  milk,  although 
St  of  enrichment  actually  is  only 
3ents  per  hundreds  of  gallons, 
aefer  contends  that  the  govern- 
ihould  require  enrichment  of  all 
md  fortification  of  all  milk,  and 
>n-iodized  salt  should  be  sold  only 
•ecial  diet  product, 
■ther  Congressional  investigation 
isclosed  that  the  fat  content  of 
urters  and  similar  products  has 
ed  steadily  over  the  last  twenty 
and  now  averages  more  than  33 
int,  while  protein  content  has  de- 
■  Although  meat  manufacturers 
that  they  have  increased  fat  con- 
suit  consumers'  taste  preferences, 


After  several  years  of  discussions 
with  scientists  employed  by  the  na- 
tion's major  food-manufacturing  firms. 
Dr.  Altschul  is  convinced  that  "the  tech- 
nicians are  chomping  at  the  bit"  to  pro- 
vide innovative,  low-cost  fortified  foods 
for  the  poor.  Sadly,  the  adventurous  and 
innovative  spirit  of  the  researchers  often 
has  not  been  shared  by  the  marketing 
people  who  dominate  this  industry.  Two 
cases  in  point  occurred  in  1969. 

In  one  instance,  the  director  of  re- 
search for  a  major  national  bakery  de- 
veloped a  highly  enriched  bread  which 
could  supply  important  nutritional 
benefits  to  the  poor  at  low  cost.  The 
company's  marketing  management 
turned  down  his  product  on  the  grounds 
that  the  margin  of  profit  would  be  too 
low.  In  the  other  case,  a  scientist  for  a 
major  baby-food  manufacturer  pro- 
posed marketing  a  line  of  products  with 
much  higher  nutrient  content  and  less 
sugar  and  starches.  He  suggested  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  comparing  the  rela- 


tive nutrient  content  of  this  product  and 
those  produced  by  rival  firms.  Top  man- 
agement dismissed  the  idea  as  one  that 
might  disrupt  the  industry  at  a  time 
when  profits  were  at  record  highs. 

Publicly,  the  grocery  manufacturers 
almost  always  say  that  nutrition  educa- 
tion which  would  teach  people  how  to 
use  available  foods,  rather  than  more 
income  for  the  poor  or  fortification  of 
low-cost  foods,  is  the  answer  to  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  When  questioned  by 
the  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry,  they  re- 
ferred the  issue  to  the  prestigious  Nutri- 
tion Foundation,  which  they  support 
with  sizable  annual  grants,  and  which, 
according  to  the  president  of  the  Lipton 
Company,  "uses  its  resources  in  the  in- 
terest of  proper  nutrition  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  both  through  its  research  and 
its  educational  arms." 

Even  though  the  executives  suspected 
that  "there  is  a  lot  of  money  misspent 
on  the  Kool-Aid  and  potato-chip  meal" 
which  could  be  better  spent  on  dried 
milk,  soups,  fruit,  and  other  items,  the 
Nutrition  Foundation  was  not  much 
help  in  providing  answers,  asserting 
that  this  type  of  "education"  was  not 
w  ithin  its  realm  of  competence,  and  re- 
ferring the  Citizens'  Board  to  non- 
existent "studies  by  federal  agencies 
and  universities."  The  Nutrition  Foun- 
dation declined  to  support  the  Board  of 
Inquiry's  hunger  investigation,  leading 
hunger  lobbyist  Choate  and  others  to 
wonder  whether  this  foundation  had 
any  function  besides  puffing  up  the  food 
industry. 

Another  potential  source  of  industry 
involvement  in  feeding  the  poor  was  the 
Agribusiness  Council,  formed  in  1967 
to  "stimulate  and  increase  efforts  of  the 
American  agribusiness  community  in 
alleviating  the  problems  of  the  food 
supply  in  developing  countries."  Al- 
though *a  chief  council  topic  is  the  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  fortified 
and  synthetic  foods,  chairman  Henry  J. 
Heinz  II,  board  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany which  bears  his  name,  showed  no 
interest  in  expanding  the  Agribusiness 
Council's  concern  to  include  problems 
at  home  as  well  as  those  overseas. 

Even  though  the  American  food  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  has  responded  nega- 
tively to  suggestions  that  it  might  be- 
come involved  or  assist  in  solving  do- 
mestic hunger  problems,  a  few  food 
manufacturers  have  recognized  the 
irony  of  using  food-industry  technology 
abroad,  but  not  at  home,  and  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  domestic  problem. 

Leaders  of  Pepsico,  General  Mills, 
and  Pet,  Inc.,  thought  something  should 
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be  done,  and  William  F.  Quinn.  presi- 
dent of  the  Dole  Co.,  offered  broad  en- 
couragement and  ad"  ice  to  the  Board 
of  Inquiry.  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
reported  on  a  successful  pilot  project  it 
had  initialed  in  the  Chicago  slums,  with 
food-preparation  classes  disguised  as 
enjoyable  non-welfare  projects  for 
housewives  with  the  very  lowest  income 
and  education. 

Since  initial  contacts  were  made  in 

1967.  there  is  some  slight  evidence  that 
the  industry  has  begun  to  feel  the  moral 
sting  on  the  hunger  issue  and  to  sense 
the  danger  of  damage  to  its  public  im- 
age. GMA  President  Koch  in  exaspera- 
tion "to  get  Choate  off  our  backs." 
ordered  TV  spots  on  nutrition  to  be 
shown  on  educational  channels  and  as- 
signed a  task  force  to  study  the  issue 
and  flraw  up  a  "position  paper." 

This  GMA  position  paper  on  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  presented  August  30, 

1968.  suggested  actions  which,  if  imple- 
mented, would  represent  at  least  a  be- 
ginning. It  urged  that  the  GMA  work 
with  the  government  in  school-lunch 
and  other  child-feeding  programs,  en- 
courage local  officials  to  participate  in 
the  food-stamp  program,  work  with  fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  solutions  on  a 
regional    basis,   encourage   efforts  to 


study  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  re- 
gional and  ethnic  diets,  and  support 
public-service  nutrition  education. 

One  imaginative  suggestion  was  the 
idea  of  promoting  a  "fortified  food 
fair*  '—since  "the  inventory  of  fortified 
foods  in  all  forms  in  our  research  labs 
would  stock  a  fair-sized  supermarket." 
The  private  GMA  paper  also  departed 
from  tradition  by  supporting  the  "ce  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  (a  flourlike 
product  I  to  fortify  food. 

Agribusiness  generally  has  opposed 
development  of  low-cost  nutrients,  as 
possible  marketplace  competition,  and 
supported  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion restrictions  on  sale  of  fortified 
foods.  Such  was  the  case  with  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate.  Because  of  opposition 
from  the  competing  milk  and  milling 
industries,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  restricted  its  sale  to  one- 
pound  containers,  thereby  limiting  its 
commercial  use.  W  hen  challenged  to 
provide  more  low -c  ost  fortified  foods, 
industry  officials  often  have  replied  that 
they  are  held  back  by  FDA  regulations, 
but  fail  to  mention  that  industry  influ- 
ence has  played  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  regulations. 

Although  a  few  food-industry  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  possibilities  of 
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profit  from  low-cost  nutrition, 
bate  on  education  versus  forti 
still  continues.  Here,  too,  the  inch 
often  takes  contradictory  public 
tions.  For  example,  General  Mill 
ecutive  Arthur  Odell  told  a  Senate 
mittee  that  education  w  as  the  answ 
nutrition  problems  among  the  | 
since  the  poor  will  not  buy  any  pn 
with  the  stigma  of  "poor  man's 
tein." 

Why  can't  low-cost,  high-pr 
products  be  marketed  to  the  ge 
public,  including  the  poor.  Odell 
asked  by  a  reporter. 

"You  can't  sell  nutrition,"  he  re] 
"Hell,  all  people  want  is  coke  and  p 
chips." 

In  this  fashion,  the  industry  gent 
has  urged  education  as  the  answe: 
then  disclaimed  any  responsibilit 
even  ability,  to  help  provide  it. 

Most  advocates  for  the  hungry 
readily  acknowledge  the  importan 
increased  nutrition  education,  bu 
clare  that  income,  rather  than  igno 
is  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Dr 
schul.  the  nutritional  biochemist 
urges  fortification,  insists  that 
poor  are  not  any  more  ignorant . 
food  nutrition  than  anyone  else: 
just  have  less  money." 

The  hunger  issue  had  develop 
much  political  momentum  by  196' 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  An 
volunteered  to  meet  with  the  g( 
ment  and  to  participate  last  mor 
the  YA  bite  House  Conference  on 
.Nutrition,  and  Health. 

An  incident  during  the  planni 
this  conference  illustrates  the  infl 
to  which  industry  responds  fastes 
Jean  Mayer,  director  of  the  confe 
noted  that  many  new  foods  lack 
the  essential  nutrients  of  the  pre 
they  replace.  As  an  example.  Dr.  I! 
cited  "Tang."  winch  he  said  do< 
contain  the  potassium  found  in  o 
juice.  A  hypertension  patient  or 
to  drink  orange  juice  would  I 
1  rouble.  Dr.  Mayer  said,  if  he  reli 
Tang,  since  orange  juice  is  presc 
specifically  for  its  potassium.  A 
those  at  the  meeting  with  Mayer  w. 
Paul  Pearson,  director  of  the  ind 
sponsored  Nutrition  f  oundation, 
in  three  hours  after  the  meetin; 
president  of  General  Foods 
Mayer  lo  tell  him  that  the  con 
would  put  potassium  into  Tang. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  th< 
industry  will  respond  onl\  whi 
image  is  threatened  or  whether  it 
will  concentrate  on  -living  the 
more  nutrition  for  less  money. 
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A  contest  for  those  who've  had  it 
with  rubber-stamp  criticism. 


To  encourage  better  critical  writing  on  the  campus,  to  let  a 
new  generation  of  journalists  fully  explore  new  forms  of 
journalism,  Harper's  Magazine  is  now  conducting  its  Second 
Annual  Criticism  Contest  for  College  Students. 

First  prizes  of  $500  each  will  be  given  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  political,  social  and  arts  criticism  appearing  in  any 
campus  publication  between  March  1,  2969  and  February  27, 
1970,  with  matching  prizes  of  $500  given  to  each  publica- 
tion which  carried  the  prize  winning  articles.  The  judges 
will  be  the  Board  of  Editors  of  Harper's  Magazine  and  their 
decisions  are  final. 

To  enter,  all  a  student  has  to  do  is  clip  his  article,  mark  it  with 
his  name,  address  and  college  or  university,  as  well  as  with 
the  name  of  the  publication  in  which  the  article  appeared, 
and  send  it  to  Harper's  Magazine  Criticism  Contest,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  POSTMARKED  NO  LATER 
THAN  FEBRUARY  27. 

Which  means  that  if  you  are  a  college  student,  you  still  have 
plenty  of  time  to  create  and  enter  (but  don't  forget  that  the 
contest  is  also  retroactive) .  If  you're  beyond  college,  per- 
haps you  know  a  student  who  has  something  of  interest  to 
say  to  a  larger  audience  than  just  his  classmates — by  all 
means  encourage  him  to  enter. 

For  in  the  decade  ahead,  serious  critical  journalism  is  going 
to  be  even  more  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
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BOOKS 

Flaming  Youth 


Culture  and  Commitment,  by  Mar- 
garet Mead.  Doubleday,  $5.00. 
History  and  Human  Survival,  by 

Robert  J.  Lifton.  Random  House,  $8.95. 
Being  Busted,  by  Leslie  A.  Fiedler. 
Stein  &  Day,  $5.95.' 

That  peculiarly  American  openness 
and  assurance,  the  gait  of  a  free 
man  as  good  as  anybody  else  anywhere, 
as  unafraid  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth 
as  he  is  of  the  local  cop.  that  Jeffer- 
sonian,  Jacksonian,  Bogartian  man,  is 
probably  gone  forever.  He  was  a  splen- 
did and  original  thing,  transplanted 
mainly  from  England,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  here  did  he  truly  flourish.  Of 
course  the  American  knew  that  the  rich 
might  get  away  with  more  than  he 
could,  but  he  knew  too,  or  believed  any- 
way, that  he  could  demand  a  fair  shake 
and  get  it.  not  because  it  was  his  privi- 
lege, but  his  right.  English  common  law 
protected  English  subjects,  too.  but  1 
always  think  of  this  law  as  being  illus- 
trated b)  the  story  told  about  T.  E. 
Hulme.  One  night  he  was  apprehended 
by  a  London  bobby  as  he  urinated  in 
the  street.  Hulme:  "Do  you  realize  vou 
are  addressing  a  member  of  the  middle 
classes?"  "Oh  sorry  sir." 

Our  breezy  liberty  had  its  other  side, 
too,  a  side  perhaps  more  necessary  to  it 
than  we  liked  to  be  aware  of.  What  has 
be<  ome,  for  instance,  of  that  old  saying 
with  which  we  once  proclaimed  our 
proud  stains.  "Free,  white,  and  twenty- 
one?" 

Well,  it  has  gone.  The  young  will 
never  know  it.  The  liberty  they  claim  is. 
as  they  know,  really  certain  "liberties" 
the)  take,  liberties  with  law  ami  custom, 
and  they  do  nol  expeel  to  be  able  to 
claim  anv  immunities.  The)  hope  to 
c\  ade,  to  hide,  to  outnumber  and  con 
fuse  even  to  defy;  the)  do  not  really 
think  they  can  just  walk  around  with 
their  heads  high  doing  as  they  please, 
although  some  may  prdend  they  believe 
this.  The  young  are  different. 

Margaret  Mead,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  human  society, 
now  soberly  and  in  dead  earnest  tells  us 
that  the  young  are  far  more  different 
from  us  than  we  let  ourselves  realize. 
The  "generation  gap"  is  no  mere  slogan. 
Nor  are  we  merely  undergoing  the  usual 


cyclic  "rebellion  of  youth,"  which  time 
will  moderate  with  falling  hair,  sagging 
waistlines,  mortgages,  and  caution.  The 
world  has  changed,  once  and  for  all;  we 
may  think  we  know  it,  but  the  young 
feel  that  the  world  is  in  an  enormous 
and  unprecedented  flux.  "Young  people 
in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  are 
central  to  this  process."  so  another  emi- 
nent scholar  of  human  society,  Robert 
J.  Lifton,  tells  us.  "not  because  thev 
make  great  historical  decisions  or  dis- 
cover great  truths,  but  because  they  feel 
most  intensely  the  generational  gap  and 
the  inner  urge  toward  change."  And 
they  speak  a  different  language,  very 
difficult  for  us  to  understand. 

Leslie  A.  Fiedler,  whose  first  book 
some  years  ago  was  described  by  Eliza- 
beth Hardwick  in  Partisan  Review  as 
saying  something  like  this.  "No  matter 
who  you  may  be,  I  am  younger  than 
you  are."  dedicates  his  new  book  to  his 
first  grandson.  He  has  had  special  op- 
portunities of  knowing  and  understand- 
ing the  young:  his  essay  "The  New 
Mutants"  five  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
earl)  efforts  to  see  them,  to  present  them 
as  radically  different.  He  was  accused 
then  and  perhaps  will  be  accused  again 
of  seeking  to  run  with  them,  although 
in  his  own  mind  he  is  still  hunting  with 
the  hounds  as  well.  "Despite  my  present 
anomalous  position  as  an  aging  profes- 
sor caught  between  two  warring  sides." 
In-  says,  "and  despite  similar  attempts 
at  mediation  by  other  faculty  members 
of  equal  age  and  rank,  the  current  con- 
fusion of  tongues  represents  quite 
simplv  a  difference  of  generations."  Rut 
he  does  not  mean,  any  more  than  the 
other  writers  about  this  situation,  that 
it  is  simply  the  old  kind  of  difference  of 
generations.  This  is  something  new. 
worldwide,  irreversible.  My  opening 
remarks  about  one  of  the  changes  prob- 
ably refer  to  only  the  least  of  these,  but 
still  it  is  an  important  change,  I  believe, 
in  thinking  of  what  Fiedler  has  to  say. 
and  perhaps  what  the  others  are  saying 
as  w  ell. 


\h.  Thompson,  who  trachea  English  in  the 
State  University  of  Sew  York  <n  Stony 
Brook,  is  a  poet  and  fiction  writer  and  the 
author  of  The  Founding  of  English  Metre 
am!  oilier  works. 


There  may  seem  some  histor- 
modesty  in  supposing  those  of 
alive  exist  in  an  absolutely  unit 
as  well  as  some  suspicion  that 
heard  all  this  before. 

Thy  Wars  brought  nothing  al 
Thy  Lovers  were  all  untrue.  - 
'Tis  well  an  Old  Age  is  out,  ] 
And  time  to  begin  a  New. 

I 

Still,  it  really  could  be  true,i 
of  the  old  ages  are  out  now.  Mi,/ 
a  few  not  inconsiderable  peopl 
it  is  true. 


Margaret  Mead's  first  boo! 
over  forty  years  ago  est! 
her  reputation  as  a  leading  ant 
iMst.  was  called  Coming  of 
Samoa.  Since  then,  she  has  cor 
studied  man's  cultural  evoluti 
ticularly  as  it  is  marked  in  th< 
sive  adaptations  of  generatior 
of  these  very  slow,  nearly  invisi* 
other  s,  as  recently  in  the  Pacific 
she  knows  so  well,  of  explosive 
ness,  Stone  Age  to  Postmode, 
night.  Now .  in  Culture  and  Comr 
she  is  convinced  that  "our  pres 
ation  is  unique,  without  any  p; 
the  past  .  .  .  the  generation  gap  i 
w  ide."  Again,  we  know  that  ou 
and  our  transport  and  our  com 
lions  have  made  the  world  one 
humanity  at  last  has  but  one  ^ 
neck,  ready  for  the  axe.  But  th 
feel  it.  "The  past  for  them  is  a 
unintelligible  failure  and  the 
may  hold  nothing  but.  the  desl  1 1 
the  planet." 

Margaret  Mead  establishes  n| 
three    kinds    of   societies  an 
methods  of  transition  from  one 
lion  to  the  other.  The  oldest  ; 
"postfigurative,"  in  which  gr 
dren,   parents,  and  children  < 
gether.  Wisdom  resides  in  the  < 
have  lived  through  it  all.  and  C 
slow.     The    "cofigurative,"  I 
I  'idled  States  before  1910.  win 
the  grandparents'  languages  ar 
lions  were  meaningless  to  theii 
and  to  their  children  s  ehildrei 
society  in  which  adults  and 
alike  learned  from  their  peers, ; 


ability  and  improvisation.  This 
y  we  are  still  trying  to  perpetuate 
ts  day  is  past. 

at  we  now  require  and  what  Mar- 
Mead,  indomitably  hopeful  about 
ce,  believes  is  coming  is  the  "pre- 
tive"  society,  worldwide,  in  which 
le  of  parents,  to  oversimplify  her 
lent,  perhaps,  is  only  to  nurture 
ild,  to  be  custodians  of  the  world 
le  child  until  he  is  old  enough  to 
us.  We  have  nothing  to  teach  the 

except  to  hand  them  the  tools  of 
ng.  And  all  we  can  learn  is  not 
o  form  the  child's  behavior,  but 
3  alter  our  own  so  that  we  will  be 
red  to  learn.  "As  I  see  it,"  she  says, 
ren  today  face  a  future  that  is  so 
'  unknown  that  it  cannot  be 
ed,  as  we  are  currently  attempting 

as  a  generation  change  with  co- 
tion  within  a  stable,  elder-con- 
1,  and  parentally  modeled  culture 
ich  many  postfigurative  elements 
corporated." 

•  list  of  the  mighty  transforma- 
of  our  world  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
liliar  that  we  nod  over  it,  perhaps 
ering.  but  nodding,  afraid  for 
ves  and  for  our  children. 

he  invention  of  the  computer,  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  and  the  in- 
ion  of  fission  and  fusion  bombs, 

discovery  of  the  biochemistry  of 
living  cell,  the  exploration  of  the 
net's  surface,  the  extreme  acceler- 
n  of  population  growth  and  the 
ignition  of  the  certainty  of  catas- 
ihe  if  it  continues,  the  breakdown 
he  organization  of  cities,  the  de- 
ction  of  the  natural  environment, 

linking  up  of  all  parts  of  the 
id  by  means  of  jet  flights  and  tele- 
on,  the  preparations  for  the  build- 

of  satellites  and  the  first  steps 
■  space,  the  newly  realized  possi- 
ties  of  unlimited  energy  and  syn- 
'ic  raw  materials,  and  in  the  more 
inced  countries,  the  transfor- 
ion  of  man's  age-old  problems  of 
iuction  into  problems  of  distribu- 

and  consumption — all  these  have 
ught  about  a  drastic,  irreversible 
.sion  between  the  generations. 

r  children  are  afraid  too.  Of 
?  many  young  people  today  do  not 
to  recognize  this  state  of  affairs 
lore  than  we  do.  They  do  want  to 
a  what  to  know,  not  how  to  learn, 
ar  attempts  to  tell  them— although. 
,  many  of  us  keep  doing  it— are 
v,  the  performances  not  even  of 
ingful  ritual  but  of  that  repetition 
alsion  allied  to  the  death  wish. 
1,  perhaps  the  sky  is  not  falling, 
all.  Ozymandias  fell,  and  the  Cae- 


HAUNTING  THE  MANEUVERS         by  James  Dickey 

Prepared  for  death  and  unprepared 
For  war,  there  was  Louisiana      there  was  Eisenhower  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  there  was  I 
As  an  Invasion  Force.  The  Defenders  were  attacking 
And  I  was  in  the  pinestraw 
Advancing      inching  through  the  aircraft  of  the  Home 
Force.  Sacks  of  flour  were  bursting 
All  over  the  trees.  Now  if  one  of  them  damned  things  hits  you  in  the  head 
It's  gonna  kill  you  just  as  sure  as  if 

It  was  a  real  bomb 
So  watch  it.  Yes  Sir.  I  was  watching 
It.  One  sack  came  tumbling  after 

Me  no  matter 
What.  Not  in  the  head,  though, 
I  thought  thank  God  at  least 

Not  dead. 

But  I  was  dead.  The  sergeant  said  go  sit 
Over  there:  you  are  the  first  man  killed.  It's  KP  for  you 
For  the  whole  rest  of  the  war.  This  war, 
Anyway.  Yes  Sir.  The  Defenders  had  struck 
The  first  blow  :  I  was  plastered.  I  thought  why  this 
Is  easy:  there's  not  a  drop 
Of  blood  there's  only  death 
White  on  me;  I  can  live 

Through. 

I  lived  through  in  the  Hell 
Of  latrine  duty,  but  mostly  on  KP,  on  metal 
Trays  that  dovetailed  to  each  other,  stacked  by  the  ton  in  the  field 
Kitchens.  I  moved  them  all  at  one  time 
Or  other,  and  the  Defenders 
Ate       ate  and  went  back  to  killing 
My  buddies  with  blanks  and  bread.  But  w  hen  I  slept  on  that  well 
Defended  ground      the  pinestraw  stirred       each  needle  pointed  up 
Into  the  dark  like  a  compass,  and  white  whiter 

Than  my  skin,  edible,  human-eyed  through  the  pines. 

Issued  a  great  mass 
Laugh      a  great  lecture-laugh  by  the  chaplain's  one 
Dirty  joke,  I  rose 
Over  the  unprepared  boys      over  the  war 
Games  the  war 
Within  a  v\  ar      over  the  trucks  with  mystical  signs 
On  them  that  said  TANK      over  World  War  One 
Enfield  rifles  filled  w  ith  dud  rounds  self-rising 
Through  the  branches      driven  up  like  a  small  cloud 
Of  the  enemy's  food      at  the  same  time  bread 
And  bomb,  swanned  out  like  a  diver,  I  came 

From  my  death  over  both  sleeping  armies. 
Over  Eisenhower  dreaming  of  invasion.  Where  are  you. 
My  enemy?  My  body  won't  work  any  more 
For  you :  I  stare  dow  n  like  stars 
Of  yeast :  you  will  have  to  catch  me 
And  eat  me.  Where  are  you,  invading 
Friends?  Who  else  is  dead?  0  those  who  are  in  this 
With  me,  I  can  see  nothing 
But  what  is  coming      can  say 
Nothing  but  what  the  first-killed 
Working  hard  all  day  for  his  vision 
Of  war  says  best:  the  age-old  Why 
In  God's  name  Why 
In  Louisiana.  Boys      0  Why 
In  Hell  are  we  doing  this? 


sars.  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  the  sky 
did  not  accompany  them.  We  may  even 
know  something  worth  telling  our  chil- 
dren. We  have,  despite  everything,  lived 
with  our  bombs  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  if  it  is  hard  to  say  we  have  done 
very  much  right,  that  fact  alone  shows 
that  we  have  not  done  everything  wrong. 
Our  terms  were  the  rough  accommoda- 
tion of  nations,  probably  not  suitable 
anymore,  but  they  were  terms,  and  there 
will  always  have  to  be  some  kind  of 
terms  until  we  end  it  all.  But  Margaret 
Mead  has  much  to  tell  us,  there  is  all 
around  us  much  corroboration  of  what 
she  says,  and  if  we  can  still  learn  we 
ought  to  listen. 


Robert  J.  Lifton,  like  Margaret  Mead, 
has  studied  societies  other  than 
ours,  with  particular  interest  in  the 
young,  but  from  the  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  of  a  psychiatrist  who  is 
trying  to  extend  the  insights  of  Freud 
and  others  beyond  individual  psychol- 
ogy to  social  movements.  History  and 
Humjn  Survival  contains  essays  on  his 
studies  in  Japan  on  Hiroshima,  on  radi- 
cal Japanese  youth,  on  "Jews  as  survi- 
vors." and  other  subjects.  His  ideas  are 
summarized  in  "The  Young  and  the  Old 
—Notes  on  a  New  History."  Here,  just 
as  Margaret  Mead  tells  us  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  and  unique  age.  he  tells 
us  how.  for  much  the  same  reasons  she 
gave,  we  are  in  the  period  of  the  "New 
History."  This  new  age  "is  built  upon 
the  ultimate  paradox  of  two  competing, 
and  closely  related,  images:  that  of  the 
extinction  of  history  by  technology,  and 
that  of  man's  evolving  awareness  of 
himself  as  a  single  species." 

Lifton's  solution,  also,  is  much  like 
Margaret  Mead's.  Despite  the  pitfalls  of 
the  New  History— "romantic  totalism"— 
he  is  fond  of  coining  new  terms  and 
phrases— "psychism"  (this  is  psychic 
numbing  to  unbearable  things  I  in  drugs 
or  in  mystic  ecstasy:  despite  the  "resto- 
ration impulse."  or  as  we  might  usually 
say.  reaction,  backlash:  despite  these 
dangers  and  our  own  weakness  and  con- 
fusion, we  must  learn  to  listen  to  the 
young.  Again,  this  seems  an  impulse 
both  generous  and  somehow  desperate, 
a  program  that  is  either  inevitable,  as 
we  lose  power  and  the  young  gain  it.  or 
nearly  impossible.  Because  it  is  my 
sense  that  among  those  most  sympa- 
thetic to  the  young,  among  teachers  who 
have  in  large  part  given  their  lives  to 
them  learned  their  livings  off  them!) 
there  is  an  e\  er-grow  Ing  impatience  and 
distrust,  follow  ing  the  original  euphoria 


of  the  campus  revolts  and  peace  demon- 
strations of  only  a  few  months  ago. 
What  seemed  like  a  marvelous  freedom 
now  looks  more  like  anarchy  in  one 
place  and  totalitarianism  in  another. 


But  we  have  at  hand  yet  one  more 
testament  to  our  times.  Leslie  A. 
Fiedler  is  one  embodiment  of  that  brave 
or  brash  American  I  began  by  describ- 
ing, the  man  whose  deepest  belief  is  that 
he  has  the  right  as  well  as  the  next  man 
to  say  his  piece,  to  take  his  stand  and 
not  to  be  whipped  for  it.  Thus  Fiedler, 
a  boy  radical  in  the  1930s,  defied  am- 
biguously the  police  of  Newark:  as  a 
young  scholar  in.  of  all  places.  Mis. 
soula.  Montana,  he  launched  a  (  success- 
ful I  attack  on  his  university  president- 
arid  then  wondered  why  he  was  unpop- 
ular in  some  quarters.  He  stayed  in 
Montana  a  quarter-century,  constantly 
attacked  as  an  outsider,  a  Jew.  a  por- 
nographer:  and  he  published  an  article 
saying  that  in  Montana  people  scarcely 
had  human  faces.  As  a  critic  he  has  con- 
tinually taken  extravagant  views,  mak- 
ing wild  psychoanalytic  interpretations 
of  literature  with  much  erudition  but 
only  a  casual  regard  for  normal  schol- 
arly procedures.  All  this  and  more  he 
got  away  with,  and  prospered,  ever 
brash,  ever  out  in  front,  ever  successful. 
This  book— Being  Busted— is  an  account 
of  how,  at  last,  it  really  looked  as  if  he 
were  not  going  to  get  away  with  it. 

He  had  left  Montana  for  the  new  State 
I  Diversity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
moved  into  a  great  old  middle-class 
mansion  where  his  six  children  and 
their  friends  and  he  with  his  beard  and 
his  friends  amazed  his  neighbors.  He 
signed  on  as  faculty  adviser  to  a  student 
organization  devoted  to  legalizing  mari- 
juana. He  did  this  in  part  because,  as 
he  says,  it  was  well  known  that  neither 
he  nor  his  wife  ever  used  any  illegal 
drugs.  Shortly  thereafter  the  police 
raided  his  house,  he  and  his  family  were 
arrested  on  what  he  maintains  was  a 
false  charge,  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
subjected  to  continual  harassment,  his 
job  threatened,  his  life  insurance  can- 
celed, his  mortgage  on  the  mansion 
nearly  foreclosed,  all  credit  even  a 
Diners'  Club  card !  —denied  him.  He 
does  not  think  anymore  that  he  can  get 
away  for  nothing  with  speaking  his 
mind. 

This  book  is  his  counterattack  for 
free  speech  and  for  the  right  of  privacy 
against  the  illegal  surveillance  he  was 
subjected  to— and  for  the  legalization  of 
pot.  For,  as  he  says,  he  is  not  so  sure 


anymore  that  he  can  yvin  in  the 
against  the  tremendous  power 
state.  He  is  going  to  the  publii 
own  behalf,  on  the  behalf 
rights,  on  behalf  of  the  young. 

The  book  is  also  a  selecti 
biography  of  a  man  who  is  boll 
sentative  of  his  generation,  the. 
tion  that  came  of  age  in  World' 
and  a  man  gifted  and  accom 
beyond  most  of  his  fellows.  He  h 
ten  in  all  the  current  literary 
famously,  notoriously.  He  has  I 
guages.  among  them  Japanese, 
Icelandic.  He  has  been  a  very  sw 
teacher  abroad  as  well  as  here,  i 
always  been  known  for  a  rappo 
the  young.  Indeed  he  gives  t 
underground  press  and  other  ] 
tions  the  searching  zeal  other  s 
might  have  for  fragments  of  pap 
is  a  most  uncommon  profess' 
probably  could  not  be  so  uncomit 
he  not  himself  have  such  a  hea 
gard  for  his  own  manner  of  life, 
own  genuine  achievements. 

What  Leslie  Fiedler  says  is' 
listening  to.  although  I  expect  tl 
will  receive  the  same  mixed  r 
many  of  his  other  w  orks  have  1: 
miration,  and  then  some  doub 
whether  such  self-assurance  is  q 
coming  to  one  in  his  profession, 
myself  that  what  he  say  s  about  t< 
is  very  yvise  and  sensitive,  and  so 
he  says  about  the  university  .  At 
young  of  today  he  savs  rather  1( 
we  might  have  expected :  there 
constraint  and.  as  he  himself 
much  ambivalence.  "We  cam 
even  in  wnat  direction  our  kids 
ing,  and  are  not  sure  whether  we 
are  disoriented." 


\/\  hatever  else  has  changed 
T  ▼   mained.  then,  our  old  as. 
is  gone.  It  mav  be  that  at  tl 
moment  America  had  to  enter  1 
had  to  confess  to  the  loss  of  our 
innocence,  to  our  know  ledge  of  tl 
all  civilizations  have  always  be 
that  same  moment  history  waso 
So  we  must  try  to  listen  to  the 
those  beyond  history,  to  learn 
language,  to  accept  disorientati 
certainty,  and  fear.  There  is  i  > 
reason  to  think  that  it  will  wo 
certainly  cannot   suppose  any  j 
that  many  of  them  really  want! 
us.  or  that  we.  anv  more  than  th< 
done,  will  like  our  schooling.  Wt  I 
even  have  hoped  we  were  thrcfl] 
school.  But  then,  who  has  ever  ID  | 
to  get  home  free? 


ird  Schickel 


^FORMING  ARTS 


•vie  critic  on  movie  critics 


[y  in  1969,  Renata  Adler  jumped, 
I.  or  was  pushed  from  her  job  as 

critic  for  the  New  York  Times, 
iding  a  serio-comic  cultural  crisis 
ad  been  simmering  through  the 
ars  of  Bosley  Crowther's  twenty- 
year  tenure  in  the  post  and  which 

up  still  more  furiously  during 
urteen  months  as  his  replacement, 
lew  man,   Vincent   Canby,  has 

I  to  be  a  graceful,  knowledgeable 
neither  too  young  nor  too  old  for 
b.  Something  of  a  believer  in  the 
■  theory,  he  lacks  both  the  rigidity 
ie  paranoia  that  generally  mark 
reed.  Better  still.  Mr.  Canby  also 
rs  to  be  remarkably  lacking  in  the 
□mania  that  makes  so  many  critics 
n  currently  fashionable  political 
he  has  "a  low  profile."  which  is 
imply  that  his  reviews  read  like 

's  speeches.  One  merely  notes, 
considerable  relief,  that  it  is  now 
)le  to  have,  on  Manhattan  Island,  a 
ed  discussion  of  the  new  movies 
at  getting  sidetracked  into  specu- 
about  the  morals,  motives,  and 
the  individual  holding  the  most 
tant  movie  reviewing  job  in  the 
d  States,  maybe  the  world.  By  di- 
g  controversialists  away  from  the 
and  back  to  the  movies  themselves 
Derforming  a  singular  service,  not 
or  the  medium  but  for  his  fellow 

"  the  fact  is  that  too  many  critics 
;coming  demi-celebrities.  They  are 
lg  up  not  merely  on  the  panel  dis- 
ms  staged  by  the  educational  TV 
ns,  but  on  the  network  talk  shows 

II  (one  may  even  be  observed  par- 
ting in  an  airlines  commercial— 
e  was  also  induced  to  model  what 
ant  of  a  better  term  must  be  called 
I  lingerie  in  a  magazine  fashion 
t) .  Graduate  students  are  writing 
>  about  us,  other  journalists  are 
'iewing  us,  and  a  foundation  (un- 
ci )  recently  commissioned  the  Louis 
s  organization  to  conduct  a  poll  of 


the  profession,  embracing  all  the  arts, 
to  determine  qualifications  and  atti- 
tudes. The  attention  is  flattering  but  in 
the  long  run  it  is  probably  unhealthy. 
And  nothing  in  recent  years  has  struck 
me  as  more  unhealthy  than  the  excessive 
interest  paid  the  Times'  search  for  just 
the  right  voice  to  speak  for  it  on  a  sub- 
ject that  has  only  recently  become  intel- 
lectually interesting  to  large  numbers  of 
people. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that 
movie  people  and  journalists  have  long 
speculated  about  the  exact  degree  of 
power  critics  exert  on  a  film's  reception 
by  the  national  audience.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  New  York— the  big- 
gest and  most  influential  movie  market 
—is  a  review  town.  New  York  is  port  of 
entry  for  the  majority  of  foreign  films, 
which  means  that  three  or  four  times  as 
many  films  open  there  as  open  in  other 
metropolitan  areas.  This  glut  increases 
the  need  for  simple  information  and  is 
a  source  of  such  direct  power  as  the 
important  New  York  critics  wield.  For- 
eign films  are  booked  elsewhere  on  the 
basis  of  their  box-office  performance  in 
New  York,  which  means  that  bad  re- 
views there  effectively  kill  their  chances 
of  being  shown  across  the  nation. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  man 
or  woman  from  the  Times  catches  the 
eyes  of  more  New  York  "tastemakers," 
more  quickly,  than  any  other  critic. 
Moreover,  the  city  remains  headquarters 
for  the  movie  industry's  financial  cap- 
tains, a  lot  of  very  hard-nosed  money- 
men  prepared  to  vent  their  frustrations 
on  the  critic,  blaming  him  for  not  un- 
derstanding or  sympathizing  with  their 
problems.  But  luckily  for  everyone,  the 
Times  is  not  the  only  game  in  town  any- 
more, despite  the  loss  of  competing 
dailies.  A  number  of  national  magazines 


Mr.  Schickel,  who  reviews  modes  for  Life, 
has  ivritten  three  books  about  film  and  is 
working  on  another.  He  and  his  wife  are 
currently  writing  a  screenplay. 


have  added  film  critics  in  recent  years 
while  others  have  upgraded  the  job, 
notably  The  New  Yorker.  Then,  too, 
nearly  every  television  and  radio  station 
in  New  York  now  has  a  movie  reviewer 
and  if  they  are  not  any  better  than  the 
people  who  worked  for  the  folded 
dailies,  they  aren't  any  worse.  A  movie 
publicity  man  can  usually  find  someone 
to  quote  in  his  ads. 


Still,  in  New  York  the  Times  is  the 
Times,  what  it  says  about  anything  is 
important,  and  as  the  years  wore  on  its 
audience  both  inside  and  outside  the 
movie  business  grew  increasingly  impa- 
tient with  Mr.  Crowther.  He  was.  and  is, 
a  very  decent  man  and  a  model  of  pro- 
bity  in  a  craft  that,  at  least  when  he 
started  out.  was  full  of  hacks  and  cor- 
rupt practitioners,  easily  influenced  by 
offers  of  junkets,  easily  pressured  by 
ad  departments  fearful  of  the  loss  of 
revenue  should  the  downtown  theaters 
pull  their  display  ads  in  the  wake 
of  unfavorable  notices.  In  addition, 
Crowther  fought  hard  and  effectively 
against  censorship  of  the  screen.  To- 
ward the  end.  however,  he  was  clearly 
tired  and  clearly  out  of  tune  with  the 
sundry  new  waves  lapping  at  our  shores. 
He  tried  to  ride  with  them  but  it  was  ob- 
vious that  his  heart  was  not  in  it. 

For  a  couple  of  years  before  Crowther 
was  made  "critic  emeritus"  the  Times 
w  as  interview  ing  possible  replacements, 
one  of  whom  was  startled  to  hear  an  as- 
sistant managing  editor  openly  hope 
Crowther  would  be  retiring  "sooner 
rather  than  later."  Some  of  these  inter- 
views took  place  in  front  of  the  entire 
city  room  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
Crowther  happened  along  and  must 
have  realized  what  was  going  on.  In  any 
case,  the  search  evidently  became  urgent 
when  Crowther  made  the  tactical  error 
of  repeatedly  attacking  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  for  what  he  deemed  excessive  vio- 
lence, without  recognizing  its  obvious 
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merits  and  without  recognizing  that  to 
the  new  film  audience  it  seemed  to  be- 
as  it  has  proved  to  have  been— a  har- 
binger of  a  new  American  film  style. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  cared 
so  much  about  this  movie,  and  about 
his  blindness  to  its  virtues,  must  have 
surprised  not  only  Crowther  but  others 
of  his  generation  as  well,  for  whom 
movies  remain  a  rather  casual  form  of 
entertainment.  To  put  it  simply,  the 
gap  between  the  middle-aged  critic  and 
the  film-going  public  ( 75  per  cent  of 
which  is  under  forty,  50  per  cent  under 
twenty-five)  was  now  clearly  too  wide 
to  bridge.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  light 
of  his  past  services— which  included  help 
in  making  it  possible  for  movies  like 
Bonnie  and  Clyde  to  be  made  and  seen 
uncut— everyone  could  have  waited  a 
few  years  until  Crowther  could  slip 
quietly  into  an  honored  retirement,  es- 
pecially since  the  Times  no  longer  had 
any  serious  competition  and  the  worst 
critic  in  the  world  (  which  Crowther  was 
not )  could  cost  it  nothing  in  circulation 
or  ad  revenue. 

The  Times  has  been  laboring  toward 
a  less  stodgy  image  of  itself,  especially 
in  matters  of  culture  and,  on  the  face  of 
it,  Renata  Adler  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  person  it  was  looking  for.  Under 
thirty  when  she  was  hired,  she  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  new  film  audience 
and  she  had  an  interest  in,  or  at  least  a 
knowledge  of,  other  matters  that  turned 
it  on— the  new  politics,  the  new  music, 
the  pot  and  drug  cultures.  And  she  was 
a  girl.  Women  have  always  been  the 
guardians  of  art  in  America  and  with 
the  general  recognition  that  movies  are, 
by  God,  an  art,  female  film  critics  have 
come  into  vogue.  Moreover,  she  w  as  a 
nice  girl,  lacking  the  aggressive  stupid- 
ity of  one  leading  lady  critic,  the  aggres- 
sive intelligence  of  her  chief  rival.  It 
looked  as  if  I  he  Times  could  live  with 
her. 

The  trouble  was  that  no  one  else 
could.  Within  a  couple  of  months  New 
York  was  bitching  again.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  not  an  issue  of  /  ariety  ap- 
peared without  a  wistful  rumor  of  Miss 
Adler's  imminent  departure— a  reflee- 
linii  of  the  iinliisd  \"s  inability  In  "read 
her,"  that  is.  predict  her  response  In  a 
gi\en  film.  I'retty  soon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation was  letting  it  be  known  thai  she 
had  not  captured  its  hearts  and  minds 
either.  And  her  fellow  critics  didn't 
help  out  much,  condescension  being  the 
general  response  to  her  work.  I  confess 
that  I  was  frequently  puzzled  and  ir- 
ritated by  her  writing,  though  I  could 
never  quite  express  the  reason  why. 


Now  that  she  is  publishing  h 
pieces  under  the  title  A  Yet 
Dark  (Random  House,  $7.95); 
gins  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  w 
Adler  caused  such  a  flap.  And 
gins  to  appreciate  much  better  w 
was  trying  to  do.  A  good  deal 
trouble,  apparently,  was  not  of  h  j 
making.  She  was  obviously  ill-set 
the  Times  editors,  with  what  s  | 
scribes  as  their  "continual  lean 
sentences,  cracking  rhythms,  rej'j 
or   explaining   jokes,  question 
crazily  amplifying  metaphors  ai 
sions."  To  read  the  pieces  as  sb  t 
inally  wrote  them  is  something 
revelation.  For  in  the  newspape  | 
peared  she  had  no  style  at  all.  Nil 
shows  herself  to  have  a  very  ind  I 
way  of  writing— brisk  short  sei 
almost  as  if  she  were  impatient  m 
way  words  can  slow  down  thoug  i 
a  little  bit  breathless,  but  very  vit 
can  also  be  interestingly  gnomic 
antly  quirkish,  and,  when  the  oi  I 
arises,  strongly  moral.  LIpon  ren  I 
one  recognizes,  too  late,  an  atte  . 
broaden  the  new  spaper  critic's  c  j 
ary  scope.  She  w  ould  occasion;  I 
view  a  theater's  customers  or  it;  j 
as  well  as  what  it  was  flashing  j 
screen.  On  Sundays,  instead  of  i 
ably  recapitulating  her  daily  noti 
did  good  reports  on  such  mat,, 
films  for  school  use,  drive-ins 
subjects,  film  archives,  and  so  frjj 
pieces  from  the  European  film  fid 
and  about  the  response  of  film: 
there  to  the  Paris  riots  and  the  So,  ) 
vasion  of  Czechoslovakia  are  fil  l 
strongly    felt   and   carefulK  ol 
and  more  penetrating  about  Eu 
intellectual  and  artistic  life  than 
any  other  journalism  I  have  read  | 
subject. 

In  short,  she  was  making  a  bivl 
fort  to  redefine  the  job.  to  make  : 
her  land  her  instinct  for  social 
ment  I  instead  of  trying  to  make  I 
suit  it.  In  the  introduction  to  h 
lection  she  records  her  loathing  I 
New   Journalism   in  which  "th< 
began  to  dissolve"  and  "the  writ 
everything."  Right  as  she  may  be; 
the  new   reportorial  style,  the 
that  in  criticism  the  w  riter  may 
"everything."  but   he  is  a  goot 
nunc  than  he  is.  or  should  be, 
front  page  of  the  Times.  Cerlainl 
cism  is  no  job  for  a  girl  who  can 
as  Miss  Adler  docs  in  the  first  81 
of  her  book,  that  it  is  a  "pecul 
perience  ...  to  write  in  one's  owi 
something  that  is  never  exactly 
one  would  have  wanted  to  say. 
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is  a  remarkable  thing  to  believe 
|  attempt  criticism  as  a  dis- 
For  the  convention  is  that  the 
omniscient  if  not  omnipotent: 
many  readers  and  not  a  few 
lemselves  believe  the  critic  to 
al  arbiter  of  excellence.  This 
.  one  begins  to  see  why  people 
ubled  by  Miss  Adler.  It  was  not 
had  bad  taste:  as  a  matter  of 
judgments  on  the  important 
1968  stand  up  rather  well  on 
g.  It  was  instead  the  tentative- 
er  habitual  tone  that  put  people 
for  her  the  gross  put-downs  oi- 
ly, quotable.  ""I  love  this  movie" 
f  a  Judith  Crist.  Instead,  her 
in  print  was  modest,  obviously 
g  for.  sometimes  not  finding,  a 
precisely  recording  her  private 
!  to  a  film.  She  was  trying  to  be 
:tive  reporter  on  her  own  sen- 
-the  only  thing  she  could  know 
certainty.  Rarely  does  she  pass 
udgment  unless  the  picture  is 
opeless. 

of  course,  that  was  intolerable 
>f  readers.  Where  was  that  firm 
•r  orientation  that  Miss  Crist, 
iple.  prides  herself  on?  Where 
e  selling  quotes  for  the  movie 

0  rip  out  of  context  and  place 
ads?  Where,  above  all.  was  the 
espect  for  millions  spent  that  all 
s,  and  especially  the  representa- 
major  medium  like  the  Times, 

osed  to  have?  I  gathered  from  a 
ition  with  a  publicist  that  what 
urt  the  folks  at  Fox  was  not 
ller's  dislike  of  Star!  hut  that 
d  brush  off  the  studio  s  major 
the  year  in  two  paragraphs,  as 
e  an  AIP  motorcycle  flick, 
i,  as  it  happens,  a  valid  response, 
might  have  not  away  with  it 
:  established  herself  as  acerb, 
tough,  nasty.  But  coming  from 
?emed  like  a  girlish  prank.  Or 
e  example  of  the  naivete  about 
picture  commerce  that  she  never 

1  to  hide.  ( It  was,  indeed,  with 
commercial  genre  films  like 
and  W ild  in  the  Streets  that  she 

t  secure,  made  her  most  serious 

n  judgment. ) 

seems,  she  had  to  go.  She  says 
es  never  transmitted  to  her  any 
pressure  the  industry  certainly 
to  get  her  removed  and  surely 
he  truth.  She  says  she  never  ex- 
o  stay  long  in  the  job  and  that, 
elievable.  But  it  is  now  perfectly 
at  in  the  present  super-heated 
limate  there  is  likely  to  be  little 
3r  certain  personality  types.  A 


conservative  like  Crowther  cannot  sur- 
vive, whatever  his  past  services.  Neither 
can  someone  like  Renata  Adler,  who  is 
too  obviously  conscious  of  her  (quite 
human  )  limitations.  What  is  wanted  is 
''personalities"  in  the  most  egregious 
sense  of  the  term,  fast-gun  killers 
among  them— people  who  fit  well  on  the 
Johnny  Carson  or  Merv  Griffin  show  . 


The  problem  is  this:  people  who  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  the  prin- 
ciples or  functions  of  criticism  are  sud- 
denly  reading  the  stuff  with  new  interest 
because  it  is  now  more  widely  available 
than  e\  er  and  because  it  is  being  w  ritten 
about  a  subject  that  everyone  knows 
something  about  and  which  is  wildly 
fashionable— the  movies.  Ideally,  of 
course  a  critic  is  not  a  performer,  not 
a  w  alking  edition  ol  Consumer  Reports. 
not  a  foppish  snob  of  the  sort  George 
Sanders  defined  for  us  (  with  the  histori- 
cal help  of  George  Jean  Nathan  I  in  All 
Ahout  Ere.  Ideally,  and  especiall)  if 
he  is  functioning  in  a  mass  journal,  he 
should  be,  I  think,  a  well-informed 
leader  of  the  theoretically  endless  discus- 
sion between  artists,  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  the  audience.  A  tribune  for 
none  of  them,  he  should  be  capable  of 
serving  all  of  them  at  one  time  and  an- 
other—at least  to  the  degree  of  explain- 
ing each  to  the  other.  I  am  not  endors- 
ing limp  ■'objectivity."  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  criticism.  The  first  obligation 
of  the  critic  is  to  make  his  own  position 
clear.  But  he  should  do  so.  I  think,  in 
a  reasonable  tone  of  voice  and  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  limits  and  prejudices 
and  blind  spots.  Sainte-Beuve  said  the 
art  of  all  criticism  lay  in  "just  character- 
ization" ami  that  is  impossible  to  do  if 
your  prime  concern  is  showing  off. 

I  think  now— too  late— that  Miss  Adler 
was  making  an  effort,  more  conscien- 
tious than  most,  to  be  carefully  just,  to 
be  fair  to  everyone,  to  be  a  true  critic  and 
not  merely  a  reviewer  outlining  plots 
and  tacking  snappy  judgments  on  them. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  she  was  mod- 
est to  a  fault.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Canby,  who  shares  many  of  her  virtues, 
but  dithers  less,  will  survive  in  the 
Times  job  a  lot  longer  than  she  did.  One 
hopes  so,  since,  in  the  long  run,  the 
only  hope  for  rational  discourse  about 
film— or  any  other  art— lies  in  a  careful, 
unflashy  approach  something  like  his. 
Meantime,  we  have  Miss  Adler's  fate 
to  instruct  us  and  her  book— so  much 
better  than  her  legion  of  amateur  and 
professional  critics  will  ever  believe- 
to  console  us.  □ 
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thereafter.  You  choose  from  a  spe- 
cial catalog  ot  bonus  books.  Many 
are  only  $  I . 

length  -  not  a  word  is  cut! 


No  other  book  club  gives  you] 
a  variety  ol  books... from  <.  ooktj 
to  (  lassies.  Every  month,  youil 
I  iteraiA  (  iuild  magazine  highlid 
feature  selection  and  aboil 
books.  You  need (  hooseonly41 
during  the  entire  year  to  lultill 
membership,  join  today  and  bj 
with  the  best  sellers.  Send  no  mi 
Just  mail  the  (  oupon. 

Literary  Guild  of  America)! 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

Depl  01  MAX.  <  uirck-n  (  ity,  N.N  II  r>  !() 

Please  accept  my  application  toi  a  trial  membership  in  liter.iry 
Guild  and  send  me  the  I  OUR  books  01  sets  whose  numbers  I  have 
pnnh'd  in  the  loin  bo»es  below  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  and 
handling  loi  all  lour  It  nol  delighted,  I  may  return  them  m  10  days 
and  the,  membership  will  tie  canceled 

I  rtri  nol  have  to  at '  ept  a  hook  every  month  -  only  as  tew  as  tour  a 
year  -  and  may  resign  any  time  alter  pun  basing  lour  books  All  se 
lections  and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in 
the  literary  Guild  magazine,  senl  tree  each  month,  and  a  conven 
lent  torm  will  always  be  provided  tor  my  use  it  I  do  not  wish  to  re 
cetve  a  forthcoming  selection  You  will  lull  me 
the  special  Guild  price  tor  each  book  I  take 
Ibis  will  average  at  least  40",,  below  Ihe  price 
of  the  publisher's  edition  (A  modest  charge 
IS  added  tor  shipping  and  handling  )  Foi  eai  h 
monthly  selection  (or  alternate  selection)  I  ac 
cept,  I  may  choose  a  bonus  book,  from  the 
special  catalog,  at  a  fraction  of  the  already 
low  Guild  pine    often  for  as  little  as  11 
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ept  only  4  selections  or  alternates  during 


93.  THE  SEVEN  MINUTES 
Irving  VV .iliac  e. 

(Pul>.  edition,  $7,50) 

121 .  THE  BEATLES 
ILLUSTRATED  LYRICS 
ed.  Iiy  Alan  Aldridge. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 

55.  rjohn  Steinber  k ; 
THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH, 
THE  WINTER  OF  OUR 
DISCONTENT,  THE 
SHORT  NOVELS 
\  volumes  count  as 
1  choice 

(Pub.  editions,  $10.50) 
101.  ADA 

Vladimir  Nabokov. 

(Pub.  edition,  $0.05) 

260.  EXCEPT  FOR  ME 
AND  THEE 

Jcssamyn  West. 
(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 
197  THETRIAL0FDR. 
SPOCK  Jessica  Mitford. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 

176.  THE  0PPENHEIMER 
CASE  Philip  M.  Slern. 

(Pub.  edition,  $10  0(1) 


16.  THE  PETER 
PRINCIPLE:  Why  Tilings 
Always  Co  Wrong 
Dr.  Laurem  e  I  Peter 
&  Raymond  Hull. 
(Pub.  edition,  $4.95) 

150.  PORTNOY'S 
COMPLAINT  Phillip  Roth, 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

41.  FAKE!  The  story 
of  Elmyr  dc  I  lory,  the 
Greatest  Art  Forger  ol 
Our  rime  Clifford  lr\  in); 

(Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 

78.  THE  PROMISE 

(  hairii  Potok. 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

81.  ROBERT  KENNEDY: 

A  Memoir  lack  Newfirld. 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

238.  TREPLEFF 

Mac  Donald  Harris. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 

258.  THE  GANG  THAT 
COULDN'T  SHOOT 
STRAIGHT  |immy  Breslln. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 


268.  THE  SELLING  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  1968 

|0C  Ml  C.inniss. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 

141.  THE  FRENCH 
LIEUTENANT'S  WOMAN 

liibn  I  ovt  les 

(Pub.  edition,  $7.95) 


378.  THE  GODFATHER 

Mario  Pu/o. 

(Pub.  editio'i,  $6.95) 

96.  AMBASSADOR'S 
JOURNAL  |ohn 
Kenneth  Galbraith. 

(Pub.  edition,  $10.00) 


131  THE  EMERGENCE 
220.  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  rjp  MflN  |ohn  Pfeiffer. 

(Pub  edition,  $10  00) 


ROGET'S  COLLEGE 
THESAURUS  IN 
DICTIONARY  FORM 

Ed.  by  (he  National 
Lexicographic  Board. 
(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 

107. TRESPASS 

1 1.  I,  he i  Knebel. 

(Pub.  edition,  $6.95) 

222.  THE  HONEYCOMB 
Adela  Rogers  St.  John 

(Pub.  edition,  $8.95) 

174,  THE  FRENCH  CHEF 


189.  PUPPET  ON  A  CHAIN 

Alistair  Mac  Lean. 

(Pub,  edition,  $5  95) 

69.  A  POCKETFUL  OF  RYE 

A.  |.  Cronin. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 
999.  THE  PRICE  OF  MY 
SOUL  Bernadelle  Devlin. 
(Pub,  edition,  $5.95) 
65.  PAT  AND  R0AID 
Harry  r.irrell. 
(Pub.  ediiion,  $6.95) 


COOKBOOK  Julia  Child.  139.  THE  C0LUMBIA. 


•dil 

5G.  THE  HOUSE  ON 
THE  STRAND 

Daphne  du  Maurier. 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 


VIKING  DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

2  volumes  count  as 
1  choice. 

(Pub.  edition,  $9.95) 


320.  I  CAN'T  WAT 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 
CAUSE  I  GET  BETS 
LOOKING  EVERY D, 
|oe  Willie  NamaJ 
[Pub  .  din. ui,  $6l 

204.  THE  YEAR  Oil 
THE  PEOPLE 
I  ugene  |.  McCarl 
(Pub.  edition,  $61 

153.  THE  STORY 
PAINTING  II.  Wl 
.V  I )ora  lane  Janll 
(Pub.  edition,  $ll 

327.  FAREWELL  li 
FOOTBALL  Jerry  if 

(Pub.  edition,  $!| 

18.  THE  GREAT  NC 
OF  ERNEST  HEMIt  I 

The  Sun  Also  Kis« 
lor  Whom  the  Bajl 
lolls.  A  laccwelll 
(Pub.  editions,  $'  II 

388.  THE  MAKING  I 
PRESIDENT  8  198 
Theodore.  II.  W 

(Pub.  ediiion,  $1  I 
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There  have  been  great  Birds  before 
But  none  like  this  Bird 

This  Bird  flies  higher.  Sweeps  longer 
Rides  lower.  Stands  wider 
Takes  you  where  others  don't  go 
With  standards  others  charge  extra 
for:  Power  steering.  Power  ventilation. 
Power  front  disc  brakes.  Radial- 
ply  tires.  429  CID  V-8  and 
Cruise-O-Matic  transmission. 


No  Bird  before  has  been  so 
dependable.  Its  systems  are  backed 
by  space-age  technology.  Its 
smooth  ride  was  designed  by  computer. 

And  no  Bird  before  has  given  you  so 
much  choice.  Bench  seats  or 
buckets.  2  doors  or  4.  Sunroof  or  no. 
The  luxury  list  goes  on  and  on. 
See  your  Ford  dealer  and 
this  rarest  of  all  Birds,  today. 


THUNDERBIRD  C^§> 


For  more  information  about  Thunderbird  see  your  Ford  Dealer  or  write  Thunderbird  Catalog.  Dept   T9A ,  P  O  Box  1503.  Dearborn.  Michigan 
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319.  Retail 
price  $12  50 


328.  Retail 
price  $10 


101.  Retail 
price  $15 


304. THE 

AMERICANS 

by  J.  C.  FURNAS 
Illustr.ueJ 
(Retail  price 
$12.95) 


GRAHAM 
GRKKXK 

if 

357.  TRAVELS 
WITH  MY  AUNT 

4>  GRAHAM 
GRBtNE 

(Retail 
price  $5.95) 


ml 

ADKDMI  DA 
STRAIN 


250. THE 

ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN  by 

MICHAEL 
CRICHTON 

(Retail 
price  $5.95) 


241.  THE 

KINGDOM  AND 
THE  POWER  by 
GAY  TALESE 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $10) 


133.  THE 

HUMAN  ZOO  t 

DESMOND 
MORRIS 

(Retail 
price  $6.95) 


317.  MY  LIFE 
WITH  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING. 

JR.  by  CORETTA 
SCOTT  KING 
Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


493.  FIRE  FROM 

HEAVEN  by 

MARY  RENAULT 

(Retail 
price  $7.95) 


ONLY 
ONEW 

VI  1.1  Hi  VB  A 


236.  ONLY  ONE 

YEAR  by 

SVETLANA 
ALL1LUYEVA 

(Ret.  price  $7.95) 


I  Pearl  S  Buck 
The 

Three  i 
Daughters! 

of  I 
Madame  I 

Liang  | 


204.  THE  THREE 
DAUGHTERS  OF 
MADAME  LIANG 
by  PEARL  S. 
buck.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


Complete 

a  ROBERT 
FROST 


231.  COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  FROST 

(Retail  price  $8) 


THE 
JOYS 
Of  . 
YIDDISH 

LEO 
ROSTEN 


233.  THE  JOYS 
OF  YIDDISH  by 

LEO  ROSTEN 
(Retail  price  $10) 


AN  INVITATION  TO  READERS 

who  may  have  considered 
membership  in  the 

BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 

CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
FOR  ONLY$l 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three 
Club  choices  within  a  year  at  special  members'  prices 
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484.  THE  900 

DAYS:  The  Siege 
of  Leningrad  by 

HARRISON  E. 
SALISBURY 

Photographs 
(Ret.  price  $10) 
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149. THE  STORY 
OF  PHILOSOPHY 
by  will 

DURANT 

(Ret.  price  $6) 


1 

ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
>iHm>> 

111.  ERNEST 
ill  MINGWAV 
A  Life  Story 

by  CARLOS 

BAKER.  PhotOS 


234. THE 

OXFORD  HISTORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  by  Samuel 
ELIOTMORISON 


(Ret.  price  $10)    (Retail  price  $15) 


196.  LISTEN  TO 
THE  WARM  and 
STANYAN 
STREET  &  OTHER 
SORROWS  by 

ROD  MC  KUEN 

(Retail  prices 
total  $7.90) 


THI  OXFORD 
OICTIO\*M 

QUOTATIONS 

m. 


260.  THE 

OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
I  Ret.  price  $11) 


Miss  Crjk'i 

21DAY 

SHAPE-UP 
PROGRAM 


104.  MISS 
CRAIG'S  21-OAY 
SHAPE  UP 
PROGRAM.  Illus. 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


381.  ROUSSEAU 
AND  REVOLUTION 

by  the  DURANTS 

Illustrated 

(  Ret.  price  $15) 


CLSxkbeiKr 

A  Long  . 
Row  of 
Candles 


107.  THE  WAY 

THINGS  WORK 
An  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  of 
Technology 
(Ret.  price  $9.95) 


116.  DISRAELI 

by  ROBI  RT 
BLAKE  Illus 
( Retail  price 
$12.50) 


200  HDW 

CHILDREN 
LEARN  and 
HOW  CHILDREN 
FAIL  by 
JOHN  HOLT 
(Retail  puces 
total  $9.45)' 


188.  A  LONG 
ROW  OF 
CANDLES:  The 
Memoirs  and 
Diaries  of  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  1934- 
1954  (Retail 
ptice  $12.50) 


ThH  .ofnpk*- 
■MnlMltdlloV 


140. THE  277. THE 

COMPLETE  N  Y.  TIMES 

MEDICAL  GUIDE  ENCYCLOPEDIC 
by  BENJAMIN  F.     ALMANAC  1970 
MILLER,  M.  D.        SEYMOUR  KURTZ 
t  Ret.  price  $9.95)  Editor  in  Chief 

(Ret.  price  $4.95) 


485.  KNOW 
YOUR  ANTIQUES 
by  RALPH  anj 
TERRY  KOVEL 
Photi  -graphs 


130.  THE 

GRAHAM  KERR 
COOKBOOK  by 
1  HE  GALLi  1PING 
GOURMET 


'JUL 


161. JOY  OF 

COOKING  /'.v 

ROM  BAD  I  R 
all  J  Bl  i  K  I  K 


580.  MASTERING 
THE  ART  OF 
FRENCH 

COOKING  lllus 


(Ret.  price  $7.50)  Photographs 

(Ret.  price $7.50) 


(Ret.  price  $6.95)  -  Ret.  price  $10) 


-building  plan  every  reading  family  should  know  about 

PERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  suggested  here  will  not  only  prove,  by  your 
dual  experience,  how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month 
;eep  you. from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness,  books  you 
1  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another  important  advantage:  Book- 
i;  Through  this  unique  profit-sharing  system  members  can  regularly  re- 
ble  library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction  of  their  retail  prices— simply  by 
ks  they  would  buy  even  if  they  were  not  members. 

:ontinue  after  this  experimental  membership,  you  will  earn,  (or  every 
-Tfonffj  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Credit, 
t,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.00  or  $1  ''O  .  newhat 
lusually  expensive  volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  valuable  Book  Di  idend 
may  choose  from  more  than  100  fine  library  volumes  available  over  tin 
is  probably  the  most  economical  means  ever  devised  for  building  up  a 
:d  personal  library.  Since  its  inauguration,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
88,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned  and 
by  Book-of-the-Month  Club  members  through  this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  A67"2 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  .°nd  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated 
in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1  00  for  all  three  volumes.  I  agree 
to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections  or  Alter- 
nates during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  special  mem- 
bers' prices  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books  If  I  continue  after  this  trial  I  will  earn  a 
Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection — or  Alternate  I  buy 
under  the  system  described  at  left  (A  postage  and  handling 
charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  I 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE     I  1    |  1    [  1 

THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT  1  


MR 
MRS 
MISS 


(['lease  print  |ilainl>  ) 


Address   0-55 


City  £-  zone 
State   or  Zip  . 


The  trademarks  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  ore  rtfUttrtd  by  Book-ol -thr-Month  Club.  /nr..  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  and  ia  Canada. 


8:30  p.m.,  Nairobi 


In  Kenya,  forty-five  languages  arc  spoken. 

No  one  knows,  positively,  how  many  more  are  spoken 

throughout  the  world. 

Yet  from  Nairobi  to  Katmandu,  when  the  lights  dim  and 
the  curtains  part,  the  language  barrier  disappears  and 
one  language  is  suddenly  universal.  The  language  of 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Gershwin,  Kern. 
Throughout  the  world  the  language  barrier  is  broken 
most  often  and  most  eloquently  on  the  Steinway "'  piano. 
For  over  a  century,  the  music  world's  immortals  have 
endorsed  it  in  the  most  forceful  way  possible.  By  playing 


it.  Not  because  they  are  paid  for  this  endorsement  (n< 
Steinway  artist  ever  is),  but  for  the  Steinway 's  clear  su 
periority  of  tone,  touch  and  power. 
It  takes  more  than  experience  to  create  this  kind  of  ex 
cellencc  in  an  instrument.  It  requires,  in  addition, 
monumental  instinct  for  perfection,  a  great  deal  0 
pride,  a  determination  to  build  to  a  standard  not  to 
price. 

Which  also  seems  to  be  a  language  almost  everybody  un 
derstands.  For  more  information  write  to  Charles  Stein  ! 
way,  Steinway  Mall,  109  W.  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10015 


Steinway  8C  Sons 
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47    IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN 

A  journey— and  quest— through  Greenwich  Village  and  points  north, 

seeking  out  old  girl  friends  and  the  women  of  the  New  Liberation,  and  findim 

in  their  faces  and  behavior  clues  to  what  women  want  today. 

70    THE  QUESTIONS  WHICH  TEAR  US  APART 

Now  we  have  the  politics  of  immobility— a  little  something  for  everybody, 
a  little  nothing  for  everybody. 

77     THE  LAND  OF  THE  PERMANENT  WAVE 

How  to  cope  with  a  rapidly  expanding  American  paranoia. 

82    HOW  I  FIRST  MET  JOSEPH  MULLIGAN,  JR. 

"One  day  he  spoke  to  his  mother  about  me.  mentioning  the  fact  that 
I  was  half  an  orphan." 

86     I  KNOW  WHY  THE  CAGED  BIRD  SINGS 

A  successful  actress  and  u  t  iter,  a  Southern  Black,  remembers 

growing  up  in  rural  Arkansas,  where  alien  whitefolks  posed  only  one  of 

the  many  anguished  unanswered  questions  of  childhood. 

99    WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  SOCIALISM? 

An  assessment  of  the  paradoxical  position  of  the  generations  of  the  Left, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Socialist  Party,  L  .S.A. 
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LETTERS 


Profiles  in  what? 


In  awarding  the  Chutzpa  Cup  to 
Theodore  Sorensen.  [''Ask  Not  What 
Ted  Sorensen  Can  Do  For  You  .  .  .  ," 
November]  David  Halberstam  over- 
looks the  point  that  at  the  end  of  his 
TV  speech  on  the  death  of  Mary  Jo 
Kopechne,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
quoted  verbatim  from  the  conclusion  to 
Profiles  in  Courage.  That  conclusion 
reads  as  follows: 

.1  man  does  what  he  must — in  spite 
of  personal  eonsequenees,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  dangers  and  pressures 
— and  that  is  the  basis  of  all  human 
morality.  [To  be  courageous,  these 
stories  make  clear,  requires  no  excep- 
tional qualifications  . . .  In  whatever 
arena  of  life  one  may  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  courage.]  whatever  may  be 
the  sacrifices  he  faces  if  he  fol- 
lows his  conscience — the  loss  of  his 
friends,  his  fortune,  his  contentment, 
even  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men — 
each  man  must  decide  for  himself  the 
course  he  will  follow.  The  stories  of 
past  courage  \can  define  that  ingre- 
dient they  can  teach,  they  can  offer 
hope,  they  can  provide  inspiration . 
Hut  they~\  cannot  supply  courage  it- 
self. Fur  this  each  man  must  look  into 
his  own  soul. 

In  an  abbreviated  version  (the  dele- 
tions  from  the  source  arc  bracketed 
above),  these  arc  precisely  the  words 
Edward  Kennedy  spoke  on  TV.  He  pref- 
aced them  simply  with  the  phrase,  "It 
lias  been  written...'  Since  Kciincc I \ 
was  apparently  reading  the  work  of  one 
of  his  advisers,  presumably  Sorensen. 
the  question  arises  whether  the  Senator 
himself  even  knew  that  the  source  of 
these  words  was  his  brother  John  F. 
Kennedy's  book.  In  any  case,  the  un- 
acknowledged use  oi  Profiles  in  Cour- 
age lends  irony  to  Halberstam's  claim 
that  Edward  Kennedy  "was  glad  to  have 
his  brother's  intellectual";  he  may  have 
t-'otten  his  brother  himself  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

.  .  .  Another  issue  is  raised  here.  In 


evaluating  the  televised  speech  of  the 
Chappaquiddick  affair,  Halberstam 
writes,  "The  statement  itself  w  as  of  such 
cheapness  and  bathos  as  to  be  a  rejection 
of  everything  the  Kennedys  had  stood 
for  in  candor  and  style."  Perhaps  the 
context  in  which  Edward  Kennedy  used 
the  words  from  Profiles  in  Courage 
tinged  them  with  "cheapness  and 
bathos,"  but  the  quoted  words  them- 
selves can  scarcely  be  a  "rejection"  of 
the  Kennedy  style:  .  .  .  they  still  provide, 
in  their  original  context,  a  noble  mea- 
sure of  a  man's  courage.  If  these  words 
now  seem  cheap  and  bathetic,  the  reason 
may  be  that  in  using  them.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy failed,  during  the  Chappaquiddick 
crisis,  to  "meet  the  challenge  of  cour- 
age." George  Held 
New  York,  N.Y. 

I  read  with  interest  the  latest  install- 
ment in  David  Halberstam's  continuing 
purge  of  the  Kennedy  liberal  intellec- 
tual club,  eager  for  reassurance  that  real 
liberal  intellectuals  are  not  responsible 
for  our  country's  troubles.  .  .  .  Sure 
enough,  from  Mr.  Halberstam's  latest 
article  on  Ted  Sorensen  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Sorensen's  political  instincts  are 
cautious  and  conservative.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  banish  Mr.  Sorensen, 
who.  to  all  appearances,  has  been  a 
friend  and  adviser  to  John,  Robert,  and 
Ted  Kennedy.  To  the  uninitiated  it  may 
seem  odd  that  Ted  Sorensen  can  become 
an  outcast  without  that  somehow  reflect- 
ing on  the  Kennedys.  .  .  .  Mr.  Halber- 
stam's task  is  a  delicate  one.  He  must 
sever  Sorensen  from  the  Kennedys  with- 
out damaging  the  Kennedy  reputation 
for  candor,  a  sense  of  reality,  and  the 
"bringing  of  moral  responses  to  difficult 
issues."  Mr.  Halberstam  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  by  a  neat  but  vicious 
ploy:  Sorensen  used  to  be  a  good  liberal 
intellectual,  but  has  lately  shown  signs 
of  "spiritual  and  intellectual  decay." 

Sorensen's  majoi  sins,  as  Halberstam 
sees  them,  can  all  be  reduced  to  failure 
to  embrace  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
latest  liberal  dogma.  In  1967  Mr.  Soren- 
sen failed  to  see  that  consumerism  was 
In,    and    defended    General  Motors 


against  Ralph  Nader,  a  "Bad  Dc 
the  New  Frontier"  indeed.  .  . 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Halberstam's  atl 
to  sever  Sorensen  from  the  Keni  | 
fails  because  he  does  not  apply 
Kennedys  the  same  moral  and  inl  j 
tual  standards  he  applies  to  Sore 
Mr.  Halberstam  judges  the  Kennec 
their  intentions  rather  than  by  the  at 
lions.  Thus  Sorensen  is  condemnqfo 
advising  Robert  Kennedy  to  avoid 
mary  confrontation  with  Johnson 
Robert  Kennedy  is  excused  for  I 
ac  tion  because  he  was  "edging  cl 
the  starting  line  all  the  time." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Halberst 
man  of  obvious  talent  and  sensi 
does  not  realize  that  rational  po 
discourse  is  furthered  neither  by  z 
concern  for  ideological  purity  nor 
dulgence  in  vicious  personal  attac 
all  who  stray  from  the  holy  path 
he  does  not  is,  perhaps,  symptom 
our  time,  in  which  politics  of  conf 
tion  have  by  and  large  eclipsed  th 
tics  of  persuasion.  One  cannot 
with  a  man  who  believes  hims 
capable  of  error. 

Patrick  J.  K  I 
Evanstc,  Ilj 

I  write  to  add  a  footnote  to  151 
Halberstam's  demonstration  of  tl  5*1 
ensen  chutzpa.  In  1964.  when  1  ni 
writing  his  book  on  President  Ke  torn 
I  wrote  Sorensen  that  I  had  been  t'  l 
by   his  description  of  the   Pri  I 
on  Meet  the  Press  as  genuinely  1 1 
mitted":  but  that  soon  afterwai  Tm 
New    Yorker  had  published  R 
Harris'  articles  on  the  Kefauver  iv« 
tigation  of  the  drug  industry,  in  bit 
Harris  told  how  President  Kenne  I 
pulled  the  rug  from  under  Kefauv  1 
the  agreement  worked  out— at  a  n  #J| 
kept  secret  from  Kefauver— by  T> 
House    representatives    with  D.a* 
Eastland,  and  other  Senators  o  oa 
to  effective  regulation  of  the  ii 
—an  agreement  which  removed  I 
fective  regulation  from  the  bill  1 
by  Kefauver.  (The  bill  w  as  savec  I 
Thalidomide  scandal.)   And  I  " 
didn't  expect  Sorensen  to  writf  j 
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a  bundle  of  tours  that  let  you  enjoy  either.  Or  both! 


Put  your  feet  up  and  let  your  hair  down  in  a  thatch-roof 
seaside  bungalow.  Or  play  it  chic  in  the  air-conditioned  luxury 
of  a  plush  resort  hotel  like  the  Maeva  Beach.  Relax  in  the  tropical 
sun  or  go  island-hopping.  Fish,  surf,  swim  and  snooze. 

UTA  offers  Tahiti  packages  from  $599*  Choose  one  that  fits 
your  fancy.  Your  travel  agentwill  help— or  just  mail  this  coupon. 
We'll  send  the  colorful  details.  Deciding  is  your  problem! 

Sailing  The  South  Pacific  Sl^ies 

*ITX  10/23  day  'ncurs.on  from  U.S.  West  Coast.  FRENCH  AIRLINES 


about  this  incident,  but  thought  h  j 
an  obligation  to  deal  with  it  in  his  j 
This  is  how  he  dealt  with  it  onl< 
352:  "He  [Kennedy]  preferred  aU 
promise  to  no  bill  at  all— 'eomprojJ 
...  of  issues,  not  of  principles.'.  IJ 
ample:  By  personally  persuading  I 
tor  Eastland  to  report  out  a  drugrfJ 
bill  broader  in  its  consumer  prot  { 
provisions  than  the  Kefauver  dru  ] 
he  gave  both  Kefauver  andconsur  I 
notable  victory.  Kefauver  had  bee  i 
suited  all  the  way.  .  .  ."      B.  H.  H  i 

New 

David  Halberstam  should  sharp  i 
teeth  on  those  most  deserving  a 
talents.  I  do  not  feel  during  our  p 
eclipse  that  the  liberal  commur  j 
well  served  bv  purist  thinking.  A  i 
odore  Sorensen  served  Presidents, 
nedv  with  distinction,  so  he  will  t 
the  people  of  New  York. 

William  A.  if 
Freeville.  New  J 


The  occult,  con  an? 


It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  John  F  i 
is   spoofing   the   public    ["The  . 
Chair."  October]   in  his  two  i 
about  poltergeists  and  bucksaw  |  i 
But  the  current  interest  in  supers  i 
beliefs  such  as  ESP  and  related  '  ( 
tific  '  nonsense  lends  too  much'* 
bility  to  his  stories.  In  additioi I 
get  older  I  am  increasinglv  inr  I 
with  the  claims  of  "how  hard  i  1 
deny  facts,  but"  .  .  .  claims  whi  * 
a  preface  to  an  outrageous  be  i 
something  or  other  that  would  no  f 
be  thought  of  as  completely  irra-  * 
This  is  the  method  of  Dr.  J.  B.  t 
and  his  wife  Louisa  and  many  4 
who    present    ESP   as  scientific 
rather  than   the  "scientific"  fid 
really  is.  On  a  par  with  this  k  I 
fallacious  reasoning  is  the  clai]  * 
John  Could  who  believes  in  gh  • 
really  a  man  of  "unquestioned  1 
it\."  We  do  not  question  his  ver'4  ' 
all  we  question  is  his  interpretar  ' 
what  he  thinks  about  ghosts  am* 
questionable  existence!        H.  R'  1 
Holly  wood* 

As  a  third-year  student  of  psycl  I 
at  the  uni\ei>itv.  and  a  parapsycl  ♦ 
buff  and  researcher  in  a  limited  * 
ity.  I  was  immediately  struck  by  s 
feature-  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
saw  ghost  which  would  lend  then  0 
quite  well  to  research: 

The   phenomenon    occurs  wil 


ause  the  Harlequin  was  also  an  artist 
Doted  from  life,  Picasso  gave  him  his 
i  profile  in  this  early  work. 


A  fond  father,  Picasso 
spars  with  his  son  Claude. 


Z.Z  /'  ~  Goddesses 
"Z^""Ur.  Grotesques 


lis  portrait.  Picasso 
d  ancient  Iberian  and 
litive  African  art. 


In  his  Three  Musicians,  Picasso 
brightened  the  monochrome  of  Cubism 
and  added  a  sense  of  fun  and  fantasy. 


hen  you  understand  Picasso, 
w  understand  modern  art... 


^VVbridcjf 


•°!C3SS0 


The  World  of  Picasso 


scribes,  explains  and  shows  you  70  years  of  his  work. 
>rrow  it  for  10  days  free  from  theTlME-LlFE  Library  of  Art 


Actual  book  size:  9"  x  12". 
Illustrated  slipcase, 
hard  covers,  190  pages. 
More  than  240  illustrations, 
many  in  full  color. 


C  7hat  is  Pablo  doing?"  Jealous  of  his 
»  place  as  the  foremost  painter  in  Paris, 
1  isse  asked  this  question  as  far  hack  as 
3.  And  "what  Pablo  was  doing"  contin- 
I  to  influence— often  dominate— art  for  the 
60  years.  Again  and  again,  his  "uncon- 
!:ional"  innovations  set  the  pace  for  other 
ters.  In  a  half  century  that  has  seen 
e  styles  of  painting  than  the  previous 

0  years,  he  played  a  part  in  almost  all 
lem.  Now,  at  88,  Picasso  could  easily  fill 
useum  or  illustrate  a  history  of  modern 
.vith  his  paintings,  sculpture,  drawings, 
hies  and  ceramics. 

One  of  a  widely  acclaimed  series 

World  of  Picasso  is  your  introduction 
he  Time-Life  Library  of  Art,  a  series 
sh  will  bring  you  the  origins,  the  evolu- 
;  and  the  finest, flowerings  of  700  years  of 
tern  art.  Ranging  from  Giotto  to  Jackson 
ock  . . .  the  Library  treats  art  both  as  a 

nating  subject  in  itself  and  as  the  most 
uent  expression  of  a  particular  place  and 
)d. 

1  this  first  volume,  you'll  meet  Picasso 
man  as  well  as  Picasso  the  artist.  You'll 
him  playing  with  his  children  . . .  shoot - 
at  a  tin  can  with  Gary  Cooper  . . .  enter- 
ng  American  soldiers,  who  rated  him 
nd  only  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  You'll  see 
at  the  salon  of  Gertrude  Stein  . . .  draw- 
inspiration  from  the  women  in  his  life 


...moving  from  drawing  to  painting,  to 
sculpture,  to  ceramics,  always  with  stunning 
originality.  You'll  visit  Paris  during  la  belle 
epoque  . . .  the  Paris  of  Stravinsky,  Cocteau, 
Matisse,  Duchamp  and  many  others. 

Written  by  Lael  Wertenbaker  and  the 
Editors  of  Time-Life  Books,  The  World  of 
Picasso  also  had  as  special  consultants  Sir 
Roland  Penrose,  a  British  painter  and  critic, 
and  Professor  Robert  Rosenblum,  author  of 
a  definitive  book  on  20th-century  art.  It  is 
9"  x  12"  and  190  pages,  with  more  than  240 
illustrations,  many  in  full  color.  Thanks  to 
Time-Life  Books'  extensive  facilities  and 
large  print  orders,  its  price  to  you  is  only 
$5.95  ($6.25  in  Canada)  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  And  if  you  accept  this  volume, 
you  receive  free  a  3,500-word  essay  on  art 
history  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Janson,  Consulting 
Editor  for  the  Library. 

The  World  of  Picasso  is  your  key  not  only 
to  his  work,  but  to  all  modern  art.  Borrow 
it  for  10  days  free.  If  it  is  not  as  good  as  you 
expected,  simply  send  it  back.  If  you  keep 
it,  pay  just  $5.9.5  ($6.25  in  Canada)  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling  and  you  will  then  receive 
other  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Art  every 
two  months  for  the  same  free  10-day  trial. 

There  is  no  commitment  to  buy  when  you 
borrow  the  book— so  fill  out  and  mail  the 
order  form  row.  Or  write  to:  Time-Life 
Books,  Dept.  2001,  Time  &  Life  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 


Other  volumes  in  the 
Time-Life  Library  of  Art  include: 
The  World  of  Rembrandt 
The  World  of  Cezanne 
The  World  of  Michelangelo 


TO:  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS,  DEPT.  2004 
TIME  &  LIFE  BUILDING 
CHICACO,  ILLINOIS  60611 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  subscriber  to  the 
Time-Life  Library  of  Art,  and  send  me  the 
introductory  volume,  The  World  of  Picasso, 
plus  the  special  essay  and  chronology  chart, 
for  a  10-day  Free  Examination.  If  I  decide  not 
to  keep  the  book  or  continue  the  series  I  will 
return  the  materials,  canceling  my  subscrip- 
tion. If  I  keep  them  I  will  pay  only  $5.95 
($6.25  in  Canada)  plus  shipping  and  handling. 
I  understand  that  future  volumes  will  be  is- 
sued on  approval  at  2-month  intervals,  at  the 
same  price  of  S5.95  (S6.25  in  Canada).  The 
10-day  Free  Examination  privilege  applies  to 
all  volumes  and  I  may  cancel  at  any  time,  sim- 
ply by  notifying  you. 


VI  US- 

(Please  Print) 

ADDRESS 

c-TTV 

ST  A  TF 

7It> 

Schools  and  Libraries:  Order  from 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Morristown,  X.  I.  07960. 
Eligible  frr  Titles  I,  II  funds. 


LETTERS 


I'LL  HA  VE 

DRY  SACK 
ON  THE 
HOCKS" 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World-Famous  Sherries  Prom  Spain 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


DRY  SACK 
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definite  area.  .  .  .  While  I  was  d 
field  study  of  a  poltergeist  in  Sa 
the  events  usually  occurred  w 
wasn't  at  the  time— one  notable 
tion  was  when  "it"  punched  me 
mouth.  ...  It  is  not  a  mischievou 
at  work  on  the  Parson  farm, 
Fischer's  account,  and  therefore  1<| 
searchers  need  not  be  constantly  1 
over  their  shoulders.  The  most  ill  | 
ing  feature  of  this  "ghost"  is 
works  according  to  a  schedule,  m 
her  by  the  door  every  morning,  j 
the  biggest  hurdles  remaining  i 
ing  parapsychology  the  legitimacH 
actual  science  is  the  problem  of 
repeatable    experiment.    The  >i 
ghost  might  well  contribute. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the1! 
might  suggest  certain  minor  rrt 
lations  of  the  environment.  Wht 
pens,  for  example,  if  the  ghos  t 
enough  wood  already  chopped?  I 
it  chop  more  or  transport  that  ii 
cut? 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  pc 
information  to  be  gained  from  ? 
of  the  Parson  ghost  is  enormous!! 

Daniel  C.  Cof 
Berkeley 

The  publicity  maji^ 

I  was  alternately  fascinated  £ 
palled  by  the  limitless  vulgar* 
Jackie  and  Irving  ["The  Writiif 
chine."  by  Sara  Davidson.  0c 
which  I  suppose  pass  for  "perse 
with  habitues  of  the  Broadway-I 
wood  hotel-restaurant  axis.  I  W  e it 
know  what  constitutes  "success." 

The  general  public  is  the  poon 
not  just  by  all  those  dollars,  byt 
ihe  pruriently  willing  target  of  th  ' 
ieal  and  greedy  exploitation  of  gad 
for-sale,  and  ihe  endless  exploit' 
of  the  exploitation— even  Hnrpe  1 
sucked  in ! 

Good  w  riting  about  a  trashy  (  j 
docs  not  lessen  its  trashiness; 
contrary.  Sara  Davidson's  simp  1 
truthful  account   is  douhlv  dai  I 
Being  unable  to   find  any  adl( 
feminine  qualities  in  quotes  attr  | 
to  Jackie  personally,  nor  any  ap|  < 
the  loveless  sexual  aberrations  si 
sents.   I    will   gladly    remain  m 
pressed""  but  reasonably  refined  41' 
tell  me  we  can't  argue  w  ith  all  tha 
and  the  facl  thai  these  chazerei-ft 
take  themselves  so  seriously  mi 1 
all  that  much  more  ludicrous! 

I  HIS  1 

San  Francisco 


Greece  and  liberty 

se  accept  my  sincere  congratu- 
for  the  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
orry,  "Greece:  The  Death  of  Fil>- 
[October].  As  1  am  (luck.  I 
he  present  situation  in  my  coun- 
II  and  I  was  glad  to  read  Mi 
-  clear  and  accurate  account.  I 
so  glad  to  sec  that  one  more  op- 
ity  was  L'iven  to  help  your  Amei 
ihlic  have  a  more  precise  idea  of 
now  happening  in  "the  cradle 

ocracj ." 

I  remark,  however,  on  a  minor 
loncerning  the  Junta's  education 
'  Mr.  Corry  mentions  that  re- 
in Greece  there  has  been  a  r  ise  of 
i  cent  in  the  number  of  teaching 
its  at  the  universities.  I  should 

add  that  at  the  beginning  the 
s  fired  many  university  assist- 
ed lecturers  and  later  they  an- 
il the  decision  to  double  their 
r;  but  this  has  remained  a  sheer 
icement  of  the  new  posts:  hardly 
lv  has  been  appointed  and  the 
f  those  fired  remain  vacant. 

N.  OlKONOMIDI  s 
I  diversity  of  Montreal 


Calif 


ornia :  lilies,  [ndians 


shall  Frady's  article  "California: 
mding  of  the  Veil"  [  December  | 
is  certain  inaccuracies.  On  pages 

73  he  refers  to  Senator  Schmitz 
tz.  On  page  (>2  he  pives  the  title 
>erintendent  of  education"  to  Dr. 
afferty.  His  title  is  "superintend- 
)ublic  instruction."  Also  on  page 
□escribes  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
tier  secretary  of  state.  Senator 
>n  was  not  secretary  of  stale. 

state  controller   from   lOSft  to 

Stephen  Diu:w 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

hall  Frady's  otherw  ise  accept - 
tide  is  marred  by  his  statement, 

e  59,  "Bui  the  Southern  coast 
re  probably  the  most  squalid 
rt  Indian  society  of  any  on  the 
nt  lived  .  .  ." 

Frady  should   read   The  Indian 

fe  of  America,  by  Akin  M. 
,  Jr.  (Knopf,  1968).  The  chap 

he  California  Indians  might  set 
flight.   Indeed,  he'll  he  lucky  if 
another  of  our    vocal  young 
of  the  present  doesn't  speak  up. 

(Mhs.)  Anne  Roller  [ssler 
Napa,  Calif. 


AFRICA 


IT  SWINGS! 


The  action  in  East  Africa  is  fast,  exciting,  different.  It's  the  good  life.  In  Dar  es 
Salaam,  for  example,  you'll  view  wild  game  at  close  range,  and  tribal  dancing, 
and  spectacular  scenery  topped  by  Kilimanjaro.  You'll  shop  for  bargains,  and  stay 
at  a  modern  hotel.  You'll  want  to  see  all  of  East  Africa  .  .  .  Uganda,  Kenya,  and 
the  fascinating  Historic  Tour  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  way,  or  on  the  way  home,  you 
can  swing  around  Europe,  too,  at  no 
extra  air  fare  through  the  courtesy  of  M*c 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  you'll  fly  in 
luxury  all  the  way.  Ma/7  the  coupon,  »ccra»_ ,A&os 
now!  Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  !@). 


FRANKF  UR  T 
ROM! 

ATHINS  ^BlIRUT 

CAIRO  /^•KARACHI-#011HI 
ASMARA  t^—oAUIH 
ADDIS  ABABA  # DJIBOUTI 

NAIROBI 
DAR  I S  SALAAM 


cPIC4 


Boeing  /  an  jvi  Passenger  ant/  Cargo  Service 


Africa's  Only 
FAAccrtiticated  Airline 


'SlCx 


51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  10017 


Please  send  me  information  about  the  excitement  of  travel  to  incredible  East  Africa,  with 
stopovers  in  Europe  .it  no  extra  air  fare,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxury  Boeing  fan  lets  depart- 
ing from  I  uropean  Gateways. 


NAMI 
Al  M  >KI  SS 


s  i  a  r  f 


_ZIP_ 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Notes  from  the  L  ndersround 


I 


The  real  underground  in  this  country 
lurk*  in  the  boiler  rooms  of  govern- 
ment. All  of  those  other  so-called  under- 
grounds—the hippie  communes,  the 
drug  subcultures,  the  anti-Establishment 
press— actually  are  about  as  clandestine 
as  a  circus  parade:  the\  mav  indeed  be 
the  most  overpublicized  aspect  of  con- 
temporary America.  But  hardlv  any- 
body knows  what  is  really  going  on 
within,  as  the  jargon  puts  it.  "the  work- 
ing level"  of  our  bureaucracies. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
of  silence.  On  the  contrarv.  most  bu- 
reaucrats are  patheticallv  eager  to  talk 
about  what  thev  are  doing— but  who 
listens'?  Certainly  not  the  press.  It  habit- 
ually ignores  them,  except  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  some  civil  servant  gets 
caught  snuggling  up  to  a  defense  con- 
tractor or  dipping  into  the  till.  The  re- 
porters who  cover  W  ashington— and  the 
state  capitols  and  city  halls  —  would 
much  rather  write  about  politics  than 
about  government.  Politicians,  in  their 
perpetual  struggle  for  votes,  make  good 
copy,  full  of  comedv.  conflict,  and  sus- 
pense. In  comparison,  the  day-to-da> 
operations  of  government,  conducted 
w  ithout  benefit  of  the  Spiro  Agnews  and 
Abbie  Hoffmans.  look  undramatic  and 
therefore  unnewsworthv. 

Which  is  a  pit) .  because  some  curious 
things  are  going  on  these  days  inside 
the  deceptively  quiet  warrens  of  official- 
dom. W  hile  the  New  Leftists  talk  a  lot 
about  revolution  and  the  creation  of 
"parallel  institutions."  the  closest  thing 
to  revolutionarv  change  which  is  ac- 
tually happening  is  usually  the  work  of 
anonvmous  public  servants.  And  in  a 
feu  plai  e>  sui  li  men  reallv  are  i  reatinp 
new.  experimental  institutions,  unlike 
anything  this  country  has  seen  before. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
talking  to  these  unnoticed  revolution- 
aries wherever  I  could  find  them,  and 


from  time  to  time  I  have  reported  here 
on  some  of  their  innovations:  new 
devices  for  civilizing  big  metropolitan 
areas,  in  Minnesota's  Twin  Cities  and 
in  Greater  Seattle:  multi-state  planning 
to  combat  the  miseries  of  Appalachia: 
the  confederation  of  counties  to  rescue 
a  wrecked  environment,  as  in  North- 
eastern Pennsylvania:  and  schemes  now 
under  way  to  build  a  hundred  new  cities 
within  the  next  generation.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  been  taking  a  hard  look  at 
another  kind  of  invention.  Its  enthu- 
iasts  describe  it  as  the  most  interesting 
discovery  since  the  wheel,  which  it 
much  resembles.  To  its  enemies  it  i- 
known  as  Ed  Logue  s  Fearsome  Jugger- 
naut. Personally  I  think  it  is  too  early 
to  make  a  firm  assessment— but  it  does 
seem  to  offer  reasonable  promise  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
yet  devised  for  coping  with  the  double 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  our  ecolosv. 


I  t-  formal  name  is  the  I  rban  Develop- 
*  merit  Corporation  of  New  ^  ork  State, 
and— on  paper  at  least— its  powers  are 
indeed  fearsome.  Moreover,  the  man 
who  runs  it  has  a  reputation  for  ferocity. 
During  World  War  II  Edward  J.  Logue 
served  as  a  bombardier  in  the  Fifteenth 
Air  Forte,  and  hi-  ill-wishers  (who  are 
plentiful  i  claim  that  is  where  he  got 
his  ideas  for  dealing  with  slums.  And 
with  some  reason.  Before  he  took  on  his 
present  job.  Logue  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  rebuilding  the  central  core  of 
two  cities.  New  Haven  and  Boston.  In 
both  cases  he  struck  hard  and  fast,  and 
for  months  their  dow  ntown  areas  looked 
much  like  London  after  the  blitz.  Now 

This  article  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  book 
project  by  Mr.  Fischer  for  which  some  of 
the  research  is  bcinp  financed  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation. 


they  are  often  cited  as  the  nation's 
successful  examples  of  urban  rer 
but  while  Logue  was  making  the 
fly  the  complaints  flew  even  faste 
was  accused  of  insensitivity  to  the 
of  real-estate  speculators,  ward 
cians.  displaced  slum  dw  ellers.  b 
trades  unions,  and  contractors 
were  accustomed  to  sweetheart, 
tracts  with  public  agencies.  Logue* 
self  didn't  realize  how  unpopular! 
become  until  he  ran  for  mayor  ol 
ton:  he  took  such  a  licking  that 
winces  w  hen  he  talks  about  it 

In  scores  of  other  cities,  of  cy 
the  men  in  charge  of  urban  re 
have  been  far  more  sensitive  to 
needs  and  pressures— but  in  these 
nothing  much  has  happened.  Eve 
Logue's  worst  enemies  admit  that 
he  is  on  the  scene  things  do  te 
happen.  Consequently,  when  Gov 
Nelson  Rockefeller  named  Log 
1968  to  manage  the  just-hatcheljk 
ban  Development  Corporation,  w 
unprecedented  powers,  many  pe 
including  New  ^  ork  Times  ed 
writers  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
the  worst.  "Why.  that  madman 
tear  down  Manhattan."  one  New 
politician  told  me  at  the  time.  " 
body  could  lift  a  finger  to  stop 
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■  n  theory,  he  could  do  just  thai 
I. Corporation  i-  authorized  by  n 
move  into  any  community  in  the. 
take  w  hatever  property  it  wants  b 
demnation.  raze  any  structures  t} 
site,  and  replace  them  w  ith  home 
tories.  schools,  or  office  buildings 
sees  fit— all  without  paying  any  J 
tion  whatever  to  local  zoning  law  I 
building  code-.  It  could  put  up 
Negro  housing  project  in  the  midi 
Scarsdale.  the  richest  white  subi 
the  state.  It  could  build  entire!' ' 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


A  scientist  in  charge  of  clinical 
research  at  a  leading  pharmaceutical 
company  examines  his  motives. 


Do  you  think 
it's  in  my  best  interest 
not  to  know  the 
truth? 


55 

There  are 
people  who  believe  that  medical 
researchers  at  pharmaceutical 
companies  intentionally  overlook 
some  side  effects  or  problems  in 
order  to  market  a  product  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  scientists  we  deal  m  facts. 
Involved  as  we  are  with  other 
people's  lives  and  health,  we  go 
.-ery  | 

safeguard.  Anything  less  would 
■ 

Follow  the  development  of  a 
new  drug  for  the  treatment  of  cer- 
■ 

showed  I 
;ave  1 

tration  our  basic  chemical  data, 
our  animal  testing  results,  and  our 
:  lestn  thai 

I  first  si 

r  to> 

I 

;  I  ' 

I 

[l 

lored  studies  in  a 


designed  to  uncover  long-term 
effects  continued,  and  work 
started  on  the  production  tech- 
nology without  which  the  best  of 
drugs  would  most  likely  remain 
laboratory  curiosities. 

Detailed  clinical  reports  under- 
scored the  value  of  the  new  medi- 
cine in  treating  mental  illness.  So. 
at  long  last,  we  submitted  a  New 
Drug  Application  to  the  FDA.  Data 
on  this  particular  product  covered 
46  volumes  and  27,000  pages. 
After  painstaking  review  by  FDA 
chemists,  pharmacologists,  and 
physicians,  approval  was  given 
for  marketing,  and  the  compre- 
hensive job  of  informing  the  med- 
ical profession  began. 

Ever  since,  of  course,  there's 

ee  il 

new  facts,  either  favorable  or 
Out  of  every  thousand  chemi- 

i 

ickboard  to  pharmacy 
earch.  development 
phisl 

pei  prod 
uct.  It's  a  long,  tedious,  and  ex- 
pensive process.  But  it  has  one 

.  intage:  it  protects  the 
:  '  you  were  responsible  for 

■ 

■  • 

settle  for  anything  less? 

Ano!h.c  point  oi  . 
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ation,  7  755  75";  . 
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cities  in  the  open  countryside  (and 
fact,  already  has  three  of  them  on 
drawing  hoards  I .  Furthermore,  it 
a  lot  of  money:  well  over  a  billion 
l.ii  -  .it  ii~  . >w  ii  i  ommand.  ami  pos? 
another  five  billion  of  private  in\ 
ment  to  he  spent  under  its  direct  : 
This  unique  array  of  armament  J 
primarily  Logues  idea.  He  persus  l 
Governor  Rockefeller  that  w  ith  less  \ 
new  agencv  would  he  helpless  to  do;  j 
thing  significant  about  the  state's  .! 
rendous  housing  crisis. 

V.  hen  1  went  to  Logues  office,  irJ 
aluminum  skyscraper  on  Fifth  Ave 
to  ask  how  he  intends  to  use  all  A 
power  and  glorv  .  1  found  him  a  lot  i 
fierce  than  his  legend.  Instead  of 
hard-nosed,  decision-snapping  ex  < 
ti\e  tvpe  that  1  had  expected,  he  turl 
out  to  be  a  rumpled,  ruminative  1:1 
man  with  a  penchant  I  rare  among  i 
lie  figures  l  for  making  w  rv  jokes  a  t) 
himself.  His  office  looked  as  if  he  |: 
camped  there  overnight  and  hadn'li 
decided  whether  to  stav.  A  big  r  ii 
map  of  New  ^1  ork  State  was  moui| 
on  the  wall  facing  his  desk,  but  the  J: 
w  as  cluttered  w  ith  cardboard  hoxef  | 
of  papers,  and  unhung  pictures  l 
stacked  in  a  corner.  He  rummi 
through  the  litter  of  documents  oi  t 
desk  until  he  found  a  paperback  j 
of  Parkinson's  Law. 

"My  Bible."  he  said.  "I  keep  it 
to  remind  me  never  to  build  up 
organization.  If  I  did.  1  would  bed 
its  prisoner.  I  couldn't  move.  I  meJ 
keep  this  outfit  small  and  fast 
feet." 

He  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
lusions  that  he  actually  could  u 
of    the    formidable  authority 
Rockefeller,  and  a  reluctant  legisl 
had  given  him.  The  act  setting 
corporation  had  swept  through  thei 
lature  on  the  wave  of  emotion  foil 
Martin  Luther  King's  assassinatio 
even  then  it  would  not  have  pa 
the  Governor  hail  not  turned  on 
political  pressure  at  his  command 
three  davs  you  could  hear  the  cr 
of  twisted  elbows  all  over  Albany, 
sequentlv.  Logue  knows  that  he 
not  have  a  genuine  mandate  fron 
legislators    to    attempt  anything 
radical.  If  he  should  try.  for  exai 
to  force  a  low-rent  housing  project 
a  white  middle-class  suburb,  in  del 
of  local  wishes  and  zoning  laws 
legislature     almost     certainly  1 
snatch  back  overnight  the  extraord 
authority  which  it  had  granted  him 
such  misgiv  ings.  Fven  though  he 
not   ii>e  it   to  the  hilt,  however, 


Horizon  Magazine 
proudly  announces  what 
seems  to  be  a 
very  stupid  deal. 


e  you  a  book  that  retails  at 
i  to  get  your  $14.95  sub- 
>n.  How  long  can  we  go 
t  way? 

truth:  it's  a  clever,  calcu- 
sk  we're  happy  to  take. 

of  all,  we  don't  count  on  you  for  just  a  year's  sub- 
in.  Most  of  the  people  who  take  us  up  on  our  out-of- 
tion  introductory  offer  become  long  time  subscribers 
zon.  We'll  start  to  get  even  next  year, 
nd,  the  offer  puts  some  healthy  pressure  on  us. 
got  to  make  each  and  every  issue  of  Horizon  so  in- 
;,  so  special  that  you'll  want  to  renew, 
horizon  Book  of  the  Elizabethan  World  is  something 
:>uld  own  whether  you  get  it  free  from  us  or  you  go 
[buy  it  for  $22.50. 

ts  before  you  the  entire  spectacle  of  the  turbulent, 
•Id  age  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Renaissance  and 
lation.  The  advent  of  nationalism  and  capitalism. 
:)lorations  in  new  worlds  and  new  ideas.  The  tower- 
ievements  in  the  use  of  the  English  language(never 
>  few  said  so  much.)  400  illustrations,  over  100  in 
Tiree  16-page  anthologies  of  Elizabethan  writings. 
Dnumental  volume  is  what  results  when  a  fine  his- 
s  also  a  fascinating  writer, 
start  Horizon  with  our 


winter  issue.  Peter  Gay  discusses 
some  chilling  parallels  between  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  a  republic 
closer  to  home.  Anthony  Storr 
writes  about  a  Freud  you  never 
dreamed  of.  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr. 
on  the  land  bridge  that  disappeared  into  the  Bering  Sea 
while  James  Morris  tells  of  the  rise  of  Venice  out  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  There's  a  spectacular  Matisse  portfolio,  Eliot 
Elisofon  color  photos  of  Borobodur,  and  more. 

It's  what  you  can  expect  in  Horizon,  the  hard  cover  maga- 
zine that  thinks  history  isn't  old.  You  can't  know  what's 
happening  unless  you  know  what  happened 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
HAVING  AN  IDEA 
AND  BEING  ABLE  TO  TALK  OVER! 


Is  that  your  1980  telephone,  over  on  the 
next  page? 

It's  all  electronic,  including  the  "bell." 

The  hand  set  weighs  only  a  few  ounces 
because  it  uses  only  thin  film  and  inte- 
grated circuits. 

It's  filled  with  plastic  foam  to  protect  it 
from  even  severe  shock. 


And  it  will  make  your  voice  sound  more 
like  you  than  anytelephone you've  used. 

But  right  now  it's  still  just  an  idea  —  one 
of  many  in  the  minds  of  our  colleagues, 
the  engineers  and  scientists  at  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories. 

Before  you  can  use  it,  Western  Electric 
must  add  the  crucial  art  of  manufacture. 
Because  only  the  ability  to  make  such 
a  product,  make  it  in  large  numbers, 


make  it  reliable,  and  make  it  atH 
can  transform  it  from  an  idea  tpn 

Western  Electric.  We  make  « 
phones.  We  also  make  the  dm 
between  having  an  idea  and  btm 
to  talk  over  it. 

Western  Elea 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


DARTEI\dER'S 
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pARTy 
CHEESES... 


WISPRIDE®  Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese  spread 
lights  up  any'  manhattan  with  golden 
goodness.  Toasted,  served  on  crackers, 
or  sharpening  up  the  hors  d'oeuvres, 
it  refreshes  any  palate. 


SWISS  KNIGHT®  A  nut-like  flavor  makes 
this  fine  imported  Gruyere  a  warming 
companion  for  a  chilled  martini.  In 
wedges  or  slices,  a  great  Knight  for  a 
party. 


authority  is  remarkably  useful.  When 
Logue  starts  dickering  with  a  mayor  or 
big  landowner  about  plans  for  a  new 
project,  they  know  he  holds  all  the  aces 
—and  if  they  get  too  stubborn,  they  can 
never  be  sure  which  one  he  might  try 
to  play. 

So  far.  he  has  played  his  hand  very 
gently  indeed.  For  the  first  year  in  his 
new  job,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
soothing  away  the  fears  of  John  Lindsay 
and  the  state's  other  mayors  and  politi- 
cal grandees.  He  promised  them,  for  one 
thing,  never  to  move  into  any  com- 
munity unless  invited.  For  another,  he 
promised  to  develop  all  his  projects  in 
close  consultation  with  local  advisory 
committees.  Private  contractors,  archi- 
tects, and  investors  are  expected  to  build 
and  operate  virtually  everything  the 
Corporation  initiates.  Although  the 
Corporation  could  do  these  things  itself. 
Logue  prefers  to  limit  its  role  to  plan- 
ning, policy  making,  and  stimulating 
action  by  others. 

Clearly  this  is  good  politics.  If  the 
Corporation  had  started  rampaging 
around  like  a  bull  elephant,  as  its  early 
critics  had  expected,  it  would  quickly 
have  become  a  political  liability  to 
Rockefeller:  and  if  he  should  be  de- 
feated for  reelection  this  fall,  then  his 
successor's  first  act  probably  would  be 
to  shoot  the  elephant.  In  addition,  it  is 
shrewd  management.  All  of  us  have 
watched  the  failure  of  hopeful  govern- 
ment ventures— from  New  Deal  days  to 
LBJ's  War  on  Poverty— because  their 
managers  got  bogged  down  in  opera- 
tions too  grandiose  for  the  bureaucracy 
to  handle.  So  the  sight  of  Parkinson's 
Lau  on  Logue's  desk  struck  me  as  re- 


s 


uch  caution  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  nothing  is  going  on.  In  the  I  i*t 
veai  Logue  has: 

i  I  i  I'ut  together  a  small  but,  to  my 
eyes  at  least,  a  highly  competent  staff— 
outside  the  civil  service  system.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  civil  service,  because 
"it  doesn't  attract  quality  people"  and 
doc-  protect  incompetents  from  the  axe. 

(2t  Laid  out  his  strategy.  It  is  going 
to  shock  some  of  his  liberal  supporter*, 
when  tliev  find  out  about  it.  because  it 
does  not  focus  predominantly  on  New 
York  City.  Of  the  roughly  forty  thou- 
sand new  home-  that  the  Corporation 
lias  scheduled  for  building  so  far.  <>nl\ 
twelve  thousand  will  go  into  New  't  ork 
City.  The  rest-  in  some  cases  accom- 
panied by  industrial  parks,  recreation 
areas,  roads,  schools,  and  sewer  plants 


—are  earmarked  for  twelve  small* 
upstate.  Although  Logue  has  nev 
so  impolitic  as  to  say  so  public 
direction  he  is  heading  seem: 
enough:   toward  decentralizath 
dispersal  of  jobs  and  people,  th 
tion  within  the  state  of  many  U 
centers  instead  of  a  single  MegaB 
Moreover,  he  is  not  going  to  pifl 
series  of  those  vast  projects  fo* 
folks-only   which  have  proved  j 
sastrous  in  earlier  housing  pr, 
throughout  the  country.  All  toe 
they  have  turned  out  to  be  prefak^ 
ghettos.  What  Logue  is  aiming 
healthier  balance:  about  70  p(j 
middle-income  families  in  each 
new  developments.  20  per  cent  j 
come,  and  10  per  cent  elderly  , 
(  "Most  of  us."  he  once  remarked 
apply  our  prejudices  to  the  elde 
don't  care  where  they  live  or  wh; 
they  are."  I 

I  3  I  Started  to  lay  the  groundtu 
a  revolution  in  the  building  in 
Notoriously  the  most  backward 
dustries.  it  still  uses  handicraft  n 
essentially  unchanged  since  the  ' 
the  Pharaohs,  and  is  still  organi 
one  can  use  that  word  )  in  thous 
small,  inefficient  firms.  A  main 
is  that  home  builders  have  ney 
a  big.  stable,  and  predictable  J 
comparable  to  that  of  the  autc 
and  computer  industries.  Consec 
in  the  housing  field  nobody  cou.; 
siliK  build  up  an  IBM  or  GeneM 
tors,  capable  of  financing  reseai 
modern  technology  and  unde 
factory-type  mass  production. 

Significantly,  the  only  peop 
have  come  close  are  the  mobil 
manufacturers,  who  now  prov 
only  reasonably  decent  new  1 
available  in  this  country  for  le 
SI  0.000  a  unit.  They  are  mos 
shoots  of  the  automobile  and  ; 
industries:  they  build  their  proc 
factories  with  contemporary  mac 
instead  of  plank-bv -plank  on  a  h 
scattered  sites:  they  can  turn  c 
number  of  identical  models,  i 
worrying  about  infinite  variati 
local  building  codes:  because  th 
offer  their  workers  steady  yeai 
emplovment.  they  can  bargain  f 
sonable  hourly  wage  rales:  an 
can  deal  with  a  single  industrial 
such  as  the  United  Automobile  W 
rather  than  with  dozens  of  p 
i  often  Mafia-ridden)  building  t: 

If  Logue  eventually  manages  t 
antee  an  annual  market  uithi 
York  State  of.  say.  twenty  thousa 
homes,    exempt    from    local  b 


HUM®  Holland's  finest  Gouda  and 
Edam  to  be  sliced  or  scooped  as  a 
tangy  complement  for  any  drink. 


GERBER  CHEESE  CO.,  N.Y.,N.V.  10017^ 
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^    And  now,  a  bill  to  give  us  'Big  Br 


By  AUSTIN  C.  WEHRWEIN 

Of  the  editorial/opinion  page  staff 
Almost  unnoticed  except  by  connois- 
seurs of  quaint  legislation  is  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Minnesota  House  Govern- 
ment Operations 
Committee,  House 
File  1747. 

Now  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee, 
it  cieates  a  new  leg 
islative  apparatu 
designed  to  pravide 
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could  offer  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
make  them  permanent  with  "such  altera- 
tions" as  Larc  wants. 

Legislative  approval  of  a  rule  already 
"repealed"  by  an  agency  would  seem  like 
beating  a  dead  horse,  but  the  bill  also 
makes  it  possible! 

The  authors  are  three  Conservatives: 
Speaker  Lloyd  L.  Duxbury  Jr.,  a  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate;  Warren  D.  Cham- 
berlain, St.  Paul  College  |f  Law  graduate; 
and  Alfred  E.  France,  M  former  aide  to 
Govs.  Youngdahl  and  C.tlmet  Anderson. 
None  are  exactly  neoph^ks  li  law  and 
government.  The  movinflw,  howevi 
in  this  LARC  flight  of  fjl  I  Chambe  - 
lain. 
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Austin  C.  Wehrwein, 
legal  eagle 


'wein  spends  his  time  "Judging  the  Law"  in  The 
eapolis  Star.  And  he's  good  at  it.  Good  enough  to 
an  American  Bar  Association  Gavel  award.  Good 
gh  to  win  recognition  from  the  Hennepin  County 
Association.  Both  awards  came  this  past  year, 
gnizing  Wehrwein's  contributions  to  public  under- 
J ing  of  laws,  lawmaking  and  the  courts, 
ihrwein,  holder  of  a  law  degree,  does  all  right  on 
subjects,  too.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  for- 


eign correspondence  while  reporting  from  Canada. 

"Judging  the  Law"  has  discussed  Minnesota  liquor 
laws  and  legislative  regulations,  the  new  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  judicial  ethics.  Wehrwein 
has  also  viewed  social  problems  such  as  college  disci- 
pline and  black  capitalism  "from  his  bench". 

Austin  C.  Wehrwein  is  one  more  reason  why  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  are 
the  most  influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  Minneapolis  Star/The  Minneapolis  Tribune 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 


She 
Needs 
Your 
Love... 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


Little  Rosetta  doesn't  know  that  her  future 
hangs  in  the  balance  .  .  .  her  father  has 
just  been  killed  in  an  accident,  her  mother 
cannot  earn  enough  to  feed  a  large  family. 

Before  long  her  big  smile  will  be  lost  as 
she  searches  for  food,  shivers  without 
warm  clothing,  unable  to  e\en  write  tier 
own  name,  trapped  for  life  in  a  crowded 
slum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 

We  must  enroll  her  in  our  Family 
Helper  Project  immediately,  so  she  can 
stay  w  ith  her  mother,  yet  receive  the  assist- 
ance and  education  that  will  make  her 
childhood  happy — and  her  future  hopeful. 

How  can  you  sponsor  a  child  like  Ro- 
setta in  countries  around  the  world?  Here 
are  some  answers  to  your  questions : 
Q.  W  hat  does  it  cost  to  sponsor  a  child  ? 
A.  Only  SI 2  per  month.  (Your  gifts  are 
tax  deductible.) 

Q.  Mav  I  choose  the  child  I  wish  to  help? 

A.  You  may  indicate  your  preference  of 
boy  or  girl.  age.  and  country.  Many 
sponsors  allow  us  to  select  a  child  from 
our  emergency  list. 

Q.  Will  I  receive  a  photograph  of  my  child  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  w  ith  the  photograph  will  come 
a  case  history  plus  a  description  of  the 
home  or  project  where  your  child  re- 
ceives help. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  hefore  I  learn 
about  the  child  assigned  to  me?  A.  You 

will  receive  your  Personal  Sponsor  Folder 
in  about  two  weeks,  giving  you  complete 
information  about  the  child  you  will  be 
helping. 

Q.  May  I  write  to  my  child  ?  A.  Yes.  In 
fact,  your  child  will  write  to  you  a  few 
weeks  after  you  become  a  sponsor.  Your 
letters  are  translated  by  one  of  our  w  orkers 
overseas.  You  receive  your  child's  original 
letter,  plus  an  Fnglish  translation,  direct 
from  the  home  or  project  overseas. 


Write  today    Verbon  F.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


Q.  How  long  has  CCF  been  helping  chil- 
dren ?  A.  Since  1938. 
Q.  What  help  does  the  child  receive  from 
my  support?  A.  In  countries  of  great  pov- 
erty, such  as  India,  y  our  gifts  provide  total 
support  for  a  child.  In  other  countries  y  our 
sponsorship  gives  the  children  benefits  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  receive,  such  as 
diet  supplements,  medical  care,  adequate 
clothing,  school  supplies. 
Q.  Are  all  the  children  in  orphanages  ?  A. 
No,  some  live  w ith  w  idowed  mothers,  and 
through  CCF  Family  Helper  Projects  they 
are  enabled  to  stay  at  home,  rather  than 
enter  an  orphanage.  CCF  has  homes  for 
the  blind,  abandoned  babies  homes,  day 
care  nurseries,  health  homes,  vocational 
training  centers,  and  many  other  types  of 
projects. 

Q.  Who  owns  and  operates  CCF  ?  A.  Chris- 
tian Children's  Fund  is  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization,  regulated  by  a 
national  Board  of  Directors.  CCF  co- 
operates w  ith  both  church  and  government 
agencies,  but  is  completely  independent. 
(>.  W  ho  supervises  the  work  overseas  ?  A 
Regional  offices  are  staffed  with  both 
Americans  and  nationals.  Caseworkers, 
orphanage  superintendents,  housemoth- 
ers, and  other  personnel  must  meet  high 
professional  standards — plus  have  a  deep 
love  for  children. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  chil- 
dren and  sponsors?  A.  Through  our  IBM 
data  processing  equipment,  we  maintain 
complete  information  on  every  child  re- 
ceiving assistance  and  the  sponsor  who 
provides  the  gifts. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  India.  Brazil,  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa). Hong  Kong.  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land. (Or  let  us  select  a  child  for  vou  from 
our  emergency  list.) 

Box  511  <S*^?>^ 


Richmond,  Va.  2.^204 


I  wish  to  sponsor 
(Country )_ 


bov 


girl  in 


Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most. 
1  will  pay  SI 2  a  month.  I  enclose  first 

payment  of  S  ■  Send  me  child's 

name,  story,  address  and  picture.  I  cannot 

sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  S  . 

Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name  

Address. 

City  

State  


Zip_ 


Registered  (VrA-OKO)  »nh  the  U.S.  Government's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 
Gifts  arc  tax  deductible  Canadians:  Write  1407 
Yongc.  Toronto  7.  hp  6*20 


codes,  then  lie  will  have  taken  the  j 
indispensable  -tep  toward  >timulatii  j 
modern  building  indu>trv  —  an  indu  I 
which  can  grasp  all  the  economic  i 
the  mobile-home  makers,  and  turn  | 
a  more  attractive,  more  commodi  « 
and  more  durable  product.  And  he  I 


miirht  do  it. 


Because  of  its  special  powers 
Logue's  impatience,  the  Cor 
tion  is  moving  with  a  speed  tha 
positively  dazzling,  in  comparison 
ordinary  public-construction  venl 
\  our  typical  urban  renewal  adminii 
tor.  for  example,  may  spend  vearsst 
gling  with  red  tape  and  jealous  bur 
crats  before  he  can  lav  the  first  bi 
1 1  know  of  one  such  project  which 
been  under  way  for  eighteen  vears, 
is  still  far  from  finished,  i  Within 
years  of  his  appointment,  on  the  o 
hand.  Logue  had  broken  ground  fo: 
first  big  undertaking:   a  860-miP 
scheme  to  rev  ive  Newburgh.  an  t 
semi-moribund  little  citv  on  the  1 
son  River  about  an  hour's  drive  n, 
of  Manhattan.   It   includes  520 
homes,  an  18-acre  site  for  industria  i 
velopment.  and  a  reconstruction  of 
crumbling  downtown  business  disl 
Before  this  year  is  out.  Logue  hd 
to  be  laying  streets  for  his  first  J 
tow  n— a  communitv  of  about  five  I 
sand  families  at  Lysander.  on  the  n> 
western  edge  of  Syracuse,   i  This 
was  relatively  easy,  because  the  T 
poration  was  able  to  pick  up  2.100h 
of  vacant  land,  all  in  one  piece,  «j 
had  been  used  as  an  Armv  ordn  | 
plant  during  World  War  !I.  I  With 
he  may  also  have  construction  cref 
the  job  before  next  Christmas  or 
second  new  community,  this  on 
within  the  borders  of  New  Yorl 
It  w  ill  be  located  on  Welfare  Isla 
off  the  east  shore  of  Manhatti 
only  big  empty  space  left  in  ihi 
tropolis  aside  from  Central  Park.! 

It  could  be  a  gem.  The  prelim 
design,  drafted  bv  two  <l istingm 
architects.  Philip  Johnson  and  I 
Burgee,  c  alls  for  a  town  square  I 
the  waterfront,  shops  in  :Jass-Cdl 
malls,  and  apartment- w  ilh-a-viel 
lei  laced  with  park-  and  piaygrA 
Best  of  all.  automobiles  w  ill  he  m 
from  the  island,  except  for  a  gar« 
one  end.  Welfare  l-land  may  w«j 

come  [In   t  -on  lii  iftei  .  i  - 1 '  I  re 

the  cilv  .  enmpa  table  lo  ( .olden  Gal 
Center  in  San  Francisco. 

The  third,  and  mo-l  ambitious,! 
town  probablv  will  not  reach  the 


fhy  tie  up  all  of  $3,000  or  more 
a  new  car-when  you  can 

ase  it  and  save  the  cash  for 
>ending  or  investing. 


n  there's  a  better  way  for  you  to  get  the  new 
u  want. 

'ay  that  doesn't  force  you  to  tie  up  a  big  chunk 
ir  money  for  two  or  three  years. 
Take  your  next  car  as  an  example 

j  could  go  out  and  buy  it. 

i  then,  say  two  years  from  now,  trade  it  in. 

its  resale  value  will  be  approximately  half. 
!  trouble  is— you  have  to  wait  to  get  that  half, 
'ing  the  two  years  you  drive  the  car,  you  can't 

a  penny  of  it. 
j  can't  spend  it. 

j  can't  invest  it.  (In  fact,  it  earns  interest  for 
Dne  else.) 

ch  brings  us  to  a  better  way  to  get  the  car  of 


your  choice:  the  Chevway/Chevrolet  leasing  plan. 
Revealing  booklet  is  yours  free 

Our  booklet,  "A  Factual  Look  at  Automobile 
Leasing,"  is  yours  free  and  without  obligation. 

It  explains  how  the  Chevway  plan  can  free  your 
money.  Usually  about  half  the  price  of  the  car. 

How  Chevway  has  made  it  easier  than  ever  for 
you  to  lease  a  new  1970  Chevrolet  or  other  fine  car. 
With  the  style,  color  and  accessories  you  want. 

How  Chevway— and  only  Chevway— gives  you  the 
most  fantastic  auto  insurance  policy  ever  offered. 
One  million  dollars  worth  of  coverage  for  about 
what  you're  paying  now. 

If  leasing  can  do  so  much  for  you— shouldn't  you 
explore  it  further?  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


CHEVWAY 

CHEVROLET  DEALERS 
LEASING      RENTAL  SYSTEM 


CHEVWAY  CORPORATION.  Dept.  A 
500  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III.  60611 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new 
booklet,  "A  Factual  Look  at  Automobile 
Leasing."  I  understand  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation on  my  part. 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


City. 


State  

CHA  2-2 


.Zip. 
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struction  stage  for  a  couple  of  years.  Its 
site  is  Amherst,  northeast  of  Buffalo, 
where  the  state  is  building  a  major 
university.  Described  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  as  "one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  its  type  in  the  world,"  it  even- 
tually will  enroll  nearly  thirty  thousand 
students— and  within  the  next  fifteen 
years  it  is  expected  to  attract  more  than 
140.000  new  residents  into  the  Buffalo- 
Amherst  area.  Unless  advance  plans  are 
made  to  accommodate  this  growth  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  it  could  he  a  disaster- 
blighting  the  whole  northwestern  corner 
of  the  state  with  sprawling  slurbs.  Con- 
sequently, Logue's  men  are  working 
with  local  officials  on  a  master  plan  for 
the  entire  region,  including  extensive 
reconstruction  of  the  Buffalo  waterfront 
and  downtown  business  district.  Else- 
where such  efforts  at  master-planning 
often  have  ended  up  as  a  sheaf  of  for- 
gotten blueprints  on  a  dusty  shelf.  This 
one  has  a  better  chance,  because  the 
UDC  has  both  the  money  and  the 
authority  to  carry  it  through.  Many 
planners,  long  used  to  working  in  an 
economic  and  political  vacuum,  can't 
vet  believe  it's  for  real. 


Heartening  as  all  this  may  sound,  the 
future  of  the  Urban  Development 
Corporation  is  not  going  to  be  an  un- 
broken triumphal  march.  Most  of  its 
other  upstate  projects— in  Utica,  Bing- 
hamton.  and  Ithaca,  for  example— are 
moving  roughly  on  schedule.  But  aside 
from  Welfare  Island,  its  undertakings 
in  New  York  City  are  likely  to  run  into 
endless  delays  and  acrimony.  Not  that 
the)  are  particular!)  ambitious:  most 
of  them  are  modest,  conventional  hous- 
ing projects,  adding  up  to  a  mere  seven 
thousand  apartments  on  seven  scattered 
sites.  The  trouble  is  that  it  has  now  be- 
come almost  impossible  to  build  any- 
thing in  New  York  ('il\  except  office 
buildings. 

At  this  writing,  virtually  all  residen- 
tial construction  lias  come  to  a  dead 
stop.  Private  builders  can  no  longei  put 
up  even  luxur)  apartments,  because 
their  cost  foncd  n|>  b\  rising'  land 
prices,  high  interest  talcs,  extortionate 
unions,  and  the  general  miser)  ol  doing 
business  in  this  traffic-strangled,  strike- 
heset  cit)  lias  outreached  even  the 
wealthy.  ( rovernment-financed  housing 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families 
also  has  halted,  because  the  COSt-per- 
room  has  overrun  the  limits  set  by 
federal  law.  Moreover,  to  clear  a  site  in 
New  York  you  have  to  move  somebody 
which  means  a  fiidit  both  with  the 


uprooted  tenants  and  with  the  neighbor- 
hood where  you  propose  to  put  them. 

Worse  yet,  the  city  has  lost  100,000 
apartments  in  the  last  three  years.  Most 
of  them  were  old  buildings,  abandoned 
by  their  landlords  because  they  were 
losing  money;  their  city-controlled 
rents  no  longer  brought  in  enough  cash 
to  cover  taxes  and  repairs.  As  a  result, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  city 
is  losing  more  homes  than  it  can  build. 

Under  these  circumstances,' it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  look  to  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  salva- 
tion of  New  York  City.  With  all  its 
billions  and  special  powers,  it  could 
never  make  a  perceptible  dent  in  such 
an  unmanageable  problem.  Probably, 
in  fact,  nobody  else  can  either.  Although 
Mayor  Lindsay  keeps  pleading  with 
heartbreaking  eloquence  for  more 
money— from  Washington,  from  the 
state,  from  anybody— he  is  not  about  to 
get  what  he  needs;  the  new  city  plan 
completed  last  winter  calls  for  .$52  bil- 
lion, in  addition  to  all  revenues  now  in 
sight.  In  the  absence  of  this  kind  of 
cash,  the  city  is  likely  to  continue  its 
decline— in  population,  industry,  and 
quality  of  life.  And  maybe  a  good  thing, 
too.  Who  mourns  the  passing  of  Tyran- 
nosaurus  Rex? 


Toward  another  of  his  declared  goals 
Logue  has  not  yet  made  any  visible 
progress.  He  would  like  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  black  to  escape  from  the  decay- 
ing core  cities  to  the  suburbs,  as  the 
white  middle  class  has  been  doing  for 
generations.  Most  suburbs  have  success- 
fully fended  off  such  migration,  despite 
all  the  fair-housing  and  civil-rights  leg- 
islation: their  weapons  have  been  zon- 
ing and  building  codes  which  prevent 
the  building  of  any  homes  a  poor  family 
could  afford.  Since  he  can  override  such 
codes,  Logue  hopes  eventually  to  put  up 
suburban  houses  which  can  be  sold  or 
rented  to  low  income  families  and  to 
do  il  in  a  way  which  will  stir  up  a 
minimum  of  suburban  outrage.  They 
would  be  built  in  small  clusters  saw 
thirt)  or  forty  unils  each  so  scattered 
that  the)  would  not  upset  the  racial 
balance  in  any  scl  I  district,  or  over- 
load the  tax  resources  of  any  given  com- 
munit) . 

So  far.  however,  not  a  single  such 
development  has  been  announced.  One 
reason  is  thai  even  the  Corporation's 
spacious  tool  kit  lacks  a  couple  of 
needed  items;  il  cannot  write  down  the 
cost  of  land,  or  give  subsidies  to  low- 
income  home  buyers  or  renters.  An- 


other reason  is  that  this  kind  of  d  i 
on  however  modest  a  scale,  is  hare  i> 
negotiate  with  suburban  politicis  e 
Perhaps  it  has  been  deemed  pruden  n 
postpone  even  the  attempt  until  after  ! 
next  election. 

In  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  Im 
lieve,  the  Corporation  is  likely  to  pitl 
a  notably  useful  invention,  in  a  1 
where  the  United  States  has  laggedjB 
behind  England  and  Western  EurS 
In  its  Housing  Act  of  1949,  CongB 
called  for  the  building  of  public  hi 
ing  for  810,000  families  within  ■ 
years;  twenty-one  years  later,  weH 
have  not  reached  that  goal.  In  addifll 
we  need  at  least  tyvo  million  privaB 
built  homes  every  year  for  the 
decade— but  we'll  be  lucky  this  ye; J 
we  get  half  that  number.  Let's  facl 
when  it  comes  to  home  building  wi 
a  backward  nation,  in  technology 
nancing,  know-how,  and  organiz 

For  the  first  time  in  this  countr 
Urban  Development  Corporation 
together  in  one  bundle  all  the  reso 
(or  nearly  all  I  required  to  do  th 
right.  And  because  it  is  largely 
financing,  it  should  not  throw  annJ 
bearable  load  on  the  taxpayers.  LilJB 
wheel,  its  money  is  supposed  t 
round  and  round:  it  can  sell  a  b'm 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  to  privaf](M 
vestors.  and  as  they  are  repaid  o ion 
project  revenues  it  can  issue  some  rei 
In  many  of  its  ventures,  moreoy  if 
expects  to  pay  only  for  "paekagirtl 
deal"— that  is.  for  the  planning  It 
negotiation  of  treaties  with  loca  dJ 
Washington  agencies,  and  the  row!! 
up  of  whatever  subsidies  may  be  i 
able  from  other  sources.  Then  nil 
turn  the  project  over  to  private  in\  I 
builders  for  completion  with  thei  »f 
money. 

While  it  cannot  offer  a  panac<  u| 
all  the  woes  of  Megalopolis,  il  doe;  tfj 
a  reasonable  promise  of  rejuveiui 
scores  of  smaller  communities,  tn  H 
couraging  a  healthier  dislributi1  ] 
people  and  jobs  across  the  land  in 
And  if  its  planning  is  as  intellig  1 
it  now  looks,  it  can  help  accomr  14 
New  York  Stale's  share  of  the  ne 
million  Americans  (due  within  n| 
years)  without  the  ruination  of  <  I 
vironment. 

f  inally,  il  may  provide  a  moi  ' 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Penns)  n< 
New  Jersey,  and  ( ialifornia  alrei 
showing  interest  in  building  the 
models  of  Kd  Logue's  I'  earsoine  .  | 
naut.  If  the  prototype  actually  w 
well  as  Logue  believes  il  will,  tl 
not  he  the  last. 


iever  tasted  Italy's 
riety  of  wines, 
icasoli  just 
make  enough  to 
America  till  now. 
y  generations  of 
icasolfs 
s  have  been 
lg  the  noblest 
o,  Soave, 
ilia,  Bianco 
Italy. 
Baron, 
alian. 

elled  American, 
ill  you  there's  a 
to  fine  Italian 
i  just  Chianti. 
name  Ricasoli  is 
distinguished 


But  Baron  Ricasoli 
doesn't  think  his  wines 
are  just  for  Barons. 
He  is  so  glad  there  is 
enough  for  everyone 
now.  He  wants  everyone 
to  learn  the  incredible 
delicacy  of  his  dry,  white 
Soave.  Recognize  the 
crisp,  fragrant  difference 
of  his  white  Bianco. 
Study  the  bright,  ripe 
individuality  of  his  red 
Bardolino.  Know  the 
exact  moment  to  enjoy 
his  fuller,  red  Valpolicella. 
Find  the  wines  you  like, 
then  eat  what  you  like 
with  them. 

Of  course.  Barons  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  meditate  on 


the  subtle  differences 
between  these  exquisite 
wines. That's  why  nobody 
could  tell  Barons  what 
to  eat  with  them. They 
knew.  Soon  you'll  act  like 


a  regular  Baron  and  tear 
up  the  rule  book,  too. 
Isn't  red  Bardolino 
perfect  with  fish?" 
lAh  yes,  friend,  we 
drink  it  that  way  with 
Lake  Garda  trout,  where 
the  Bardolino  comes 
from.  And  try  our  white 
Bianco  or  Soave  with 
meat  for  a  change." 
All  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
wine  expert  is  tasting. 
Isn't  that  a  delightful  way 
to  get  an  education? 
Start  tonight.  For  the  first 
time  you  can  bring  home 
Baron  Ricasoli's  Soave, 
Bianco,  Valpolicella  and 
Bardolino.  You'll  learn 
from  the  first  sip  why  the 
Italians  didn't  want  to 
part  with  it. 


1  NOW  THE  ITALIANS  DRANK  ALL  OF 
(tON  RICASOLI'S  WINES  THEMSELVES 


Claire  Sterling 


FOREIGN  REPORT 

Italy's  happy  Communists 


"\y\/  ith  an  assurance  born  of  twenty- 
▼  »  two  felicitous  years  in  the  politi- 
cal opposition— "we  do  very  well  there, 
we  get  bigger  and  fatter"— Italy's  Com- 
munist leader.  Giorgio  Amendola.  re- 
cently described  his  party's  prospects  as 
follows:  "Let  it  be  clear  that  it  is  the 
others  who  are  making  advances,  send- 
ing ambassadors,  trying  to  arrange 
deals  with  us  under  the  table.  We  alwa\  s 
say  No.  Not  that  we  must  stay  out  of  the 
government  to  preserve  our  revolu- 
tionar)  purity  :  a  party  like  our-  can 
hardly  evade  the  governmental  respon- 
sibilities accruing  to  it.  But  we're  in  no 
hum  .  Time  has  shown  that  it  is  not  only 
impossible  to  govern  this  country 
against  us.  but  impossible  even  without 
us.  We  have  only  to  wait  I'm  the  right 
moment  and  join  the  government  the 
right  way,  not  sneaking  in  through  the 
servants'  entrance  but  walking  up  the 
front  >tairs." 

He  could  be  wrong,  but  supposing  he 
isn't?  What  if  Italy,  highly  industrial- 
ized and  increasingly  affluent,  a  pillar 
f  the  (  lommon  Market  and  NATO, 
least  exigent  of  the  United  States' 
friends  in  Europe,  ami  practicall)  the 
last  one  we  have  left  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, should  finall)  come  to  terms 
with  its  huge  Communist  Party? 

Considering  the  stale  of  Italy's  dem- 
ocratic forces,  one  might  reasonably 
expect  the  woist.  Not  since  tin-  war  lias 
the  governing  class  here  been  reduced 
lo  such  squalor.  The  center-left  coali- 
tion is  finished;  having  set  out  lo 
change  the  course  of  Italian  history,  it 
managed  to  'jet  no  more  than  three  hills 
of  ,in\  importance  through  Parliament 
in  going  on  seven  years.  The  Christian 
Democrats,  Irving  lo  govern  alone  now. 
are  divided  into  eleven  shifting  factions. 
Their  formei  Socialist  partners  have 
broken  up  into  three  separate  parlies, 
no  two  ol  them  on  speaking  terms.  No 
sensible  explanation  has  yel  been  given 
for  the  Socialist  schism  which  killed  off 
the  center-left  last  summer,  or  ihe  Chi  is- 
tian  Democratic  change  of  guard  in  the 
fall  which  ma)  (or  nun  noli  help  lo 
revive  it.  Neither,  certainly,  bad  much 


to  do  with  substantive  political  issues. 
Few  center-left  leaders  even  bother  to 
pretend  anymore  that  their  ferocious 
struggles  for  power  and  patronage  are 
somehow  related  to  the  public  welfare. 
Evidently  the  public  no  longer  sees 
much  of  a  connection  either. 

This  past  autumn  in  Ilalv  was  not  so 
dramatic  as  Via)  in  Paris  in  1968.  but 
nearly  as  instructive.  Five  million  work- 
ers were  striking  on  and  off  starting  in 
earl)  September,  losing  lour  hundred 
million  man-hours  of  labor— a  world 
record— crippling  industry,  commerce, 
and  ever)  essential  public  sen  ice:  buses, 
streetcars,  trains,  ferries,  post  and  tele- 
graph—a  bundled  million  undelivered 
letters  piled  up  during  the  October 
postal  strike- telephones,  garbage  col- 
lection and  street  cleaning,  aqueducts, 
hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  cemeteries, 
customs  collection,  traffic  police,  the 
whole  Interior  Ministry,  nurseries,  high 
schools  and  universities,  prison  admin- 
istrations, magistrates'  courts,  football 
stadia,  bars,  cafes,  bakeries,  restaurants, 
tobacco  shops,  newspapers  and  printing 
plants,  pharmacies,  banks,  gas  stations, 
even  the  Automobile  Club,  not  to  men- 
lion  the  automobile,  metal-working, 
steel,  rubber,  chemical,  oil-refining, 
shipbuilding.  construction,  cement, 
brickmaking,  glassblow  ing,  and  stone- 
cutting  industries.  Students  occupied 
and  forced  the  closure  of  their  schools 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Disinher- 
ited migrants  from  the  countryside 
burned  down  their  shantytowns  and 
squatted  in  vacant  new  apartments.  En- 
tire cities  joined  in  general  strikes- 
Turin,  Milan.  Pisa.  Vlantova.  Potenza, 
Caserta.  Naples.  Forli,  Rimini,  Modena, 
Ferrara,  Piacenza,  Reggio  Emilia.  La- 
tina.  Pavia.  Varese  often  winding  up 
in  riot,  cobblestones  flying,  cars  over- 
turned, railway  stations  sacked,  the  cilv 
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hall  in  flames.  Violence  was  partial'.)! 
ugly  in  ihe  factories,  where  bantil 
extremists  smashed  machinery,  be; J 
office  workers,  literally  booted  com  i] 
directors  off  the  premises. 

The  unions  claimed  lo  be  leadiiy M 
this  but  were  in  fact  mostly  in  hot<r| 
suit.  The  Communist  labor  feder;  njl 
stronger  than  its  French  counter! 
did  manage  to  keep  things  from  gtj 
as  far  out  of  hand  here  as  in  Fransi 
1968.  liut  this  was  primarily  a  wi'B 
movement,  eluding  the  grasp  of  »j 
munist.  Socialist,  and  Catholic  11 
leaders  alike,  demanding  not  just-rai 
money  I  up  to  l.i  per  cent  morelpw 
more  bouses,  schools,  hospitals. 
sioiis.  security,  comfort,  leisure:  (11 
thing  that  a  society  able  to  put  i 
car  on  the  road  every  live  minute  ai 
presumably  afford,  and  a  scleroti  if 
tablishment  has  been  unable  to  prow 
laced  with  this  riotous  delianait 
Establishment  did  nothing.  The  '.ij 
eis  got  a  substantial  raise,  which  t| 
expected  all  along.  Otherwise,  lli 
lie  is  back  w  here  it  stai  ted. 

One  might  live  in  Home  for  yeat 
still  marvel  at  the  Establishment 
mobilitv .  How  is  il  that  a  eounl 
mounting  wealth  and  extraordinlj 
talilv    i  List  year's  growth  rate  j 
w  hacking  (>..'!  per  cent )  lacks  nearl 
a   million  classrooms,   while  a  1 
dollars  allocated  for  school  buildi 
mains  unspent  because  no  projei 
get  Ministry  approval  in  less  than 
years?   Thai  two  out  of  three  m\ 
aires  gel  away  with  paving  no  ii 
tax?  Thai  thousands  of  workers 
the  south  are  dossing  down  reg 
in  northern  railroad  and  bus  ten. 
because  there  isn  I  a  spare  bed  in 
Milan  oi  Tim  in?  Thai  fearful  cn 
ill    Naples    could    lopple  twenty 
new  apartment  houses  and  swall* 
nine  people  alive    theil  bodies  m 
be   found    because   no  measures 
laken  lo  shore  up  (he  sewers  am 
real-estate  speculators?    That  a 
month-old  baby  <  ould  die  id  pneU 
in  a  debtors    prison  w  here  ils  ir 
wife  of  an  unemployed  I  a  bore) 
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he  day  humanity 
lost  its  innocence 


lonely  island  in  the  Pacific,  one  day  in  1835  humanity  lost  its  innocence— for  it 
is  then  that  Charles  Darwin's  Theory  of  Evolution  was  born.  And  when,  years 
e  unleashed  upon  an  unsuspecting  world  his  bold  idea  that  all  living  creatures, 
lg  man,  had  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  it  became  impossible  for  man 
ain  to  look  upon  himself  as  he  had  for  the  previous  five  thousand  years! 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle— Charles  Darwin's  fascinating  account  of  his  five  year  voy- 
ices  the  birth  of  his  convictions.  This  book  has  affected  your  personal  life— for 
's  Theory  of  Evolution  profoundly  shaped  the  world  you  live  in. 
nvite  you  now  to  accept  The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  magnificently  bound  and  il- 
d  as  a  FREE  GIFT— to  introduce  you  to  a  remarkable  new  series  of  books  that 
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tANGED  MAN  S  THINKING. 

:  are,  in  all  the  world,  only  a  few  such  books.  But  these  are 
f  tremendous  importance  because  each  of  them  has  had  a  great 
pon  our  daily  lives.  They  are  books  which  have  literally  shaped 
Id  and  helped  to  mold  us  into  the  creatures  we  are  today.  And  if 
to  understand  ourselves,  we  must  have  some  knowledge  of  these 
oks  that  have  changed  man's  thinking. 

of  these  books  are  fascinating  narratives  like  Darwin's  The  Vox- 
he  Beagle,  or  novels  like  Cervantes'  hilarious  Don  Quixote  or 
i  satirical  allegory  Animal  Farm,  which  you  will  read  with  deep 
:nt.  Others  are  books  of  which  you  will  read  only  a  few  pages  at 
over  a  span  of  years,  like  Freud's  Interpretation  of  Dreams  or 
Divine  Comedy,  But  all  are  books  that  you  will  want  to  refer 
and  again  as  the  years  go  by!  Together,  they  form  an  important 
.vhat  you  are  and  what  you  believe  in! 

A  Collection  of  Finely  Bound  Volumes 

)E  of  your  home  library.  Each  volume  comes  to  you  bound  in 
is,  golden-stamped,  matching  covers  of  permanent  Skivertex. 
>ntains,  besides  the  great  work  itself,  a  full  appreciation  of  ap- 
itely  40  instructive  and  fascinating  pages  written  by  a  leading 
y  of  our  day,  which  explains  for  you  why  the  work  is  important, 
ou  the  doors  it  has  opened  for  mankind,  how  it  has  changed  our 


world  forever ...  increases  the  enjoyment  and  value  of  these  volumes  for 
you  and  your  family.  Each  one  is  profusely  illustrated  to  add  to  your 
pleasure  and  understanding. 

The  first  volume  is  The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  if  you  like  it  you 
may  keep  it  free.  The  second  volume  is  Voltaire's  Candide— a  reading 
experience  we  guarantee  you  will  never  forget.  Both  books  are  splendidly 
bound  to  reflect  the  importance  of  their  contents  and  the  taste  of  their 
owner.  Candide  will  be  sent  to  you  together  with  The  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle  and  you  may  keep  it  if  you  like  as  your  first  selection  in  the 
series  at  the  special  subscriber's  price  of  just  $3.89. 

If  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  books  that  we  will  send  you  imme- 
diately, simply  return  them  all  within  10  days— you'll  owe  nothing  and 
that  ends  the  matter  right  there.  Otherwise— if  you  are  as  pleased  as  we 
expect  you  will  be— you  get,  for  just  as  long  as  you  wish,  a  new  selection 
monthly  of  the  books  that  have  changed  man's  thinking,  to  build 
gradually  a  beautiful  and  distinguished  collection.  For  these  volumes  you 
pay  only  the  low  subscriber's  price  of  $3.89.  You  may  cancel  your  sub- 
scription whenever  you  wish.  You  never  have  to  accept  more  books  than 
you  really  want.  And  you  need  send  no  money  to  start,  not  even  a  de- 
posit. Just  mail  the  coupon  today! 

'   1969  by  Heron  Books,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 


xept  as  your  first  Book  That  Changed  Man's  Thinking 
CHARLES  DARWIN'S 

heVoyage  of  theBeagle 

FREE 


A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  editor  calls  it 

"Easily  the  most  impressive 
book  I've  ever  had  in  my  house!" 

...AND  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GIVE  IT  TO  YOU  FREE! 
Send  for  your  free  copy  and  share  the  delight  of  Herbert  Lott- 
man,  international  literary  critic,  who  wrote  the  fonowing  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review: 


FREE  RESERVATION  COUPON 


MAT  A  VOLUME!"  the  voy- 
E  OF  THE  'BEAGLE'  by  Darwin 
ntains  551  pages,  instruc- 
t  illustrations  all  bound  in 
h  tan  and  green  Skivertex 
ith  gold  designs  and  letter- 
!,  easily  the  most  impressive 
ok  I've  ever  had  in  my  house." 
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HERON  BOOKS,  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Please  send  me  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  and  Candide  as  the  first  two  volumes 
of  books  that  have  changed  man's  thinkino.  Unless  I'm  delighted,  I  will  re- 
turn them  and  owe  nothing  If  I  decide  to  keep  them,  however.  The  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle  is  mine  free.  And  you  will  lull  me  only  Ihe  low  subscriber  price  of 
$3.89  plus  shipping  for  Candide.  From  then  on,  for  as  long  as  I  wish  to  keep 
p  my  subscription  you  will  send  me  al  the  same  low  subscriber  price  new 
matching  volumes  of  books  that  have  changed  man's  thinking  as  they  are 
issued  at  about  monthly  intervals.  I  may  terminate  my  subscription  at  any 
lime  on  10  days'  written  notice 
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Country  of 
the  Young 

by  JOHN  W.  ALDRIDGE 


Now  you  can  read 
the  complete  text  of  the 
provocative  study  of  the 
under-30  generation  which 
stirred  up  such  excitement 
when  sections  were  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  author  of  After  the 
Lost  Generation  has  written 
"the  most  valuable  account 
of  the  generation  gap  to 
appear  since  the  gap 
opened.  It  should  be  read 
by  all  parents." 
-HARRIET  VAN  HORNE. 
"One  of  the  most  profound 
studies  of  contemporary 
America."-  JERZY  KOSINSK1. 
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$5.00  at  your  bookstore 
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The  Epic  of  the  Confederacy 
by  FRANK  E.  VANDIVER 

Professor  of  History  and 

Acting  President,  Rice  University 

"A  southern  mirror  to  Bruce 
Catton's  splendid  books  on 
the  Civil  War .  .  .  written 
with  the  pace  of  a  Confed- 
erate infantry  charge." 
-  ROBERT  K.  MASSIE. 
"A  balanced,  spirited  and 
objective  account  of  a 
great  and  tragic  episode  in 
our  history.  It  reflects  wide 
reading  and  research  and 
deep  meditation." 
-T.  HARRY  WILLIAMS. 
"A  truly  first-rate  contribu- 
tion to  the  story  of  the 
Civil  War."- BRUCE  CATTON. 
With  maps. 

$10  at  your  bookstore 
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been  sent  under  a  penal  code  dating 
back  to  Mussolini,  for  want  of  ninety 
dollars  to  pay  a  fine  for  disturbing  the 

peace  ? 

It  is  largely  because  these  things  do 
happen  that  a  quarter  of  the  electorate 
votes  Communist.  There  is  no  better 
way,  often  no  other  way,  to  expose  an 
injustice,  avenge  an  indignity,  black- 
mail the  mighty,  nudge  Rome.  Nor.  for 
this  purpose,  do  the  Communists'  many 
imperfections  much  matter.  ■  How  ever 
tattered  its  revolutionary  credentials, 
tedious  its  Marxist  tracts,  snug  its  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  dubious  its  declared 
independence  of  Moscow,  the  Italian 
Communist  Party  still  performs  su- 
perbly as  the  great  trade  union  of  the 
poor. 

How  it  might  perform  in  any  other 
capacity  is  a  subject  of  interminable 
debate.  Can  and  should  a  party  pur- 
porting to  speak  for  the  working  class, 
and  at  any  rate  polling  8.5  million 
votes,  be  kept  in  the  opposition  forever? 
\\  ould  it  do  what  any  other  Communist 
Party  would  probably  do.  if  allowed 
into  the  government  arena?  Are  Italian 
Communists  truly  unlike  other  Commu- 
nists? Different  enough  to  pass  as 
"democratically  mature  "? 


These  were  more  or  less  academic 
questions  until  not  long  ago.  since 
nobody  of  importance  in  Rome  thought 
seriously  of  changing  the  Communist 
Party's  status,  the  Communists  least  of 
all.  As  Signor  Amendola  pointed  out. 
they  were  doing  very  well  in  the  oppo- 
sition, a  privileged  sanctuary  where 
they  could  wield  immense  power  with 
very  few  responsibilities.  Besides,  they 
had  no  place  else  to  go.  Revolution  was 
out.  The  idea  was  dropped  even  before 
World  War  II  ended,  when  the  late 
Palmiro  Togliatli  returned  from  Mos- 
cow with  Stalin's  orders  to  that  effect. 
There  has  been  no  question  since  then 
of  challenging  Western  title  to  this 
country  In  force,  still  less  of  counting 
on  the  Red  \rmy's  intervention.  By  now 
almost  any  Italian  Communist  would 
blanch  at  the  prospect.  Peaceful  con- 
quest h\  the  ballot  was  out  also.  Even 
if  they  did  pick  up  a  million  more  votes 
at  every  election,  the  Communists  could 
never  expect  to  win  an  absolute  major- 
ity. There  remained  only  the  possibility 
of  joining  a  government  coalition  with 
one  01  more  of  the  existing  parties,  a 
not  altogether  tantalizing  possibility 
arid  in  any  case  comfortabl)  remote. 

It  is  not  so  remote  anv  more,  l  or 
different   but   equally   cogent  reasons. 
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by  Alan  DeWitt  Button, 
Ph.D.,  could  prove 
influential  for  years  to 
come." 

— Publishers '  Weekly 

"It  far  surpasses  the  usual 
books  about  children." 
-DR.  H0BART  F.  THOMAS 
Professor  of  Psychology 

"Honest,  forthright  .  .  .  RAND* 
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SARGENT,  former  President, 
American  Association  for 
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MAN  AND  ENVIRONME^ 

Frederick  Elder.  Environmental 
pollutants  and  over-population 
are  the  new  snakes  in  the  gard 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the 
natural  abundance  of  the  cart 
The  author  of  this  unique  ecoli 
ical  study  believes  that  man  mi 
adopt  a  new  ethic  which  stresse 
a  vigorous  asceticism  in  man's 
use  of  nature — one  which 
recognizes  man's  responsibility 
to  curl)  the  senseless  destructk 
$3.95 
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here's  your  invitation  to  a  ringside  seat  at  the  whole 
ly  -  scanda  1  -  ridden  -  screaming  -  soft  -  spoken  -  kid  -  glove  - 
■-knuckled  show!  The  Library  of  Political  Affairs  is  a 

kind  of  book  club— dedicated  to  bringing  you  the  total 
/  of  the  total  political  scene— from  dirty  deals  to  diplo- 
ic detentes,  from  the  art  of  the  practical  to  theories 


of  power  and  policy.  Q  □  □  For  the  politically  oriented 
man  of  our  time— pro,  amateur  or  scholar— we  will  offer 
only  the  most  perceptive,  thoughtful,  important  books  on 
every  aspect  of  politics,  always  at  worthwhile  discounts 
off  regular  prices.  Free  bonus  books,  too.  If  politics  is 
your  bag,  this  is  the  one  book  club  you  can't  afford  to  miss! 
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).  THE  CHINA  READER:  COMMUNIST 
NA.  Edited  by  Franz  Schurmann  and  Orville 

U.  The  new  face  of  China,  shown  in  depth 
igh  documents,  statements,  and  articles  by 
i  experts.  An  unrivaled  annotated  docu- 
ary  of  China's  struggle  to  become  a  major 
1  power.  $7.95 

9.  AN  AMERICAN  MELODRAMA:  The 
dential  Campaign  of  1968.  Lewis  Chester, 
rey  Hodgson  and  Bruce  Page.  "One  of  the 
st,  most  perceptive,  and  most  provocative 
Jnts  of  an  American  election  year  yet  pro- 
d  ...  an  immensely  able  reporting  job." 
Y.  Times  Book  Review.  $10.00 

).  WAR  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA 
HE  NEW  RUSSIAN  TRAGEDY.  A  dual 
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big  business  and  the  Vatican— both  pri- 
mary sources  of  political  power  here— 
are  not  the  implacable  opponents  they 
used  to  be.  Italian  industrialists,  com- 
muting to  Moscow  to  look  after  their 
multi-billion-dollar  contracts  there, have 
naturally  acquired  a  new  tolerance. 
The  Vatican,  long  worried  by  the  fate 
of  mam  million  Catholics  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Third  World,  reno- 
vated by  a  fresh  ecumenical  spirit,  and 
caught  up  in  the  complexities  of  a  vast 
aggiornamento  since  Pope  John's  day, 
has  taken  a  growing  if  still  oblique  in- 
terest in  maneuvers  which  might  some 
day  lead  to  a  truce.  Neither  factor  might 
have  changed  the  Italian  situation  tan- 
gibly if  the  governing  parties  had  man- 
aged, however  haltingly,  to  get  on  with 
their  job.  As  it  is.  with  the  center-left  a 
shambles  and  no  workable  democratic 
alternative,  a  number  of  Catholic  and 
Socialist  leaders  are  indeed  making  ad- 
vances t<>  the  Communists  these  days. 
Among  them,  incredibly,  is  former 
Premier  Aldo  Moro.  a  Christian  Demo- 
crat rooted  for  years  to  the  dead  center 
•  if  Italian  politics. 

Must  of  them  mean  no  harm.  More 
often  than  not  their  allusions  to  the 
need  for  "new  relations  with"  or  a 
"strategy  of  attention  toward"  the  Com- 
munist Party  are  merely  a  tactic  to  out- 
flank some  other  center-left  politician 
with  something  similar  in  mind.  Few 
are  prepared  to  offer  the  Communists 
a  formal  alliance,  not  to  speak  of  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  What  they  would  like  is 
merely  a  discreet  arrangement  whereby 
177  formerly  untouchable  Communist 
Deputies  would  be  allowed  to  help  them 
pass  the  laws  which  they  have  promised 
the  country  since  1963,  and  have  been 
too  weak  to  pass  themselves. 

Obviouslv,  the  Communists  laugh  al 
them.  Rut  as  time  goes  1>\  with  no 
change  in  the  dismal  outlook,  thev  are 
bound  lo  make  more  tempting  offers. 
The  greater  their  need,  the  less  inclined 
they  are  to  dwell  on  the  Communist 
Party's  distasteful  features.  After  all,  it 
is  two  decades  and  more  since  sinister 
bands  of  armed  Communist  partisans 
were  poised  to  swarm  down  from  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  hills,  and  great 
crimson  iirnf/iti  on  the  wall-  of  pome 
announced  impending  triumph:  "//r/ 
l>n    l  eili    Bafjone /"    "Big  Moiislache 

|  Stalin  |  I-  ( !oming  !"  The  Italian  ( !om- 
munists  have  long  since  renounced 
aimed  conquest,  rejected  Soviet  Russia 

as  a  guide-slate,  challenged  its  right  lo 

interfere  in  their  affairs.  They  sharply 
condemned  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  still  do,  begrudge  Russia  theii 


li 


backing  in  the  struggle  against 
vote  independently  in  the  Sovi< 
nated  world  labor  federation,  i 
that  Leninist  theory  is  unsuitc 
advanced  industrial  societies,  e\e| 
that  they  would  settle  for  appm 
less  than  a  neutralist  Italian 
policy:  the  de  Gaulle  type  ojj 
neutrality  (including  withdraw 
NATO's  military  structure)  mi  il 

Internally,  furthermore,  the  ti 
Communist  Party  is  nothing  lik<  u 
self.   Discipline  is  lax,  dissenl  fi 
voiced,  factionalism  rampant,  lei 
(or  was,  until  December  I  even 
dent  magazine  called  Manifest 
lished  in  50,000  copies,  w  hich  in  'a 
issue    last    autumn  attacked 
Amendola's  up-the-front-staii >  I  i 
a  "degradation  and  historic  c| 
ridiculed  the  Party's  methods,  an 
tration,  relations  with  the  masserl 
cal  line:  and  concluded  from  tl 
sion    of    Czechoslovakia    that  'it 
Russia's  leaders  were  too  far  g.ti 
"self-correction"  and  must  accc 
be  overthrown  by  the  Soviet  ma 

Yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  comm  id 
party  for  the  thing  it  loves  le£| 
group  publishing  Manifesto  is  ara 
ous  minority  perpetually  on  th 
of  expulsion— its  five  leading  spo 
were,  in  fact,  expelled  in  Dec( 
harried  to  distraction  by  th 
arch\  and  denounced  for  sci 
deviationism  by  old-timers  in  tl 
inces  who  are  the  Party's  ba 
The  Italian  Communists'  ties 
cow,  though  strained,  have  neve 
withstood  the  shock  of  Praguf 
middle-ranking  bureaucrats  are 
openly  Stalinist  as  the  times 
and  I  heir  highest  leaders,  ha\ 
reeled  a  brutal  assault  on  the  deii 
parties  since  1947,  are  encrust 
the  political  detritus  of  their 
battles.  One  doesn't  readily 
them  rushing  to  democracy's  n 

In  point  of  fact,  that  does  n 
lo  be  their  intention.  It  is  com 
that   the   Italian  Communists 
forced  to  join  the  government  so 
but  quite  a  lol  of  them  don't  real 
to.    This  is  partly  a  mailer  of 
habit    and    honest  disapproval 
company  thr\  would  have  to  ke< 
also  a  question  of  cowardice.  Oi 

ha\  e  -el  foot  In  the  gov  el  inner 
thev  could  never  be  sine  how 
farther  lhe\  might  veiiluie  w  illi« 
yoking  a  right-wing  coup  (il  h 
pencil  before  I  :  w  bethel  or  wl 
United  Stales  would  inteivene 
threatened  lo  do  ill  the  I''  I!!  ele 

how  thev  themselves  would  com 
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FOREIGN  REPORT 


a  contest  of  wits  with  the  Catholic 
Church  on  its  home  ground  (in  effect, 
who  would  end  by  eating  w  hom  I  :  what 
the  Italian  working  class  might  do  as 
soon  as  their  hacks  were  turned.  Cer- 
tainly they  could  not  be  sure  of  carry- 
ing their  enormous  electoral  following 
with  them,  a  problem  familiar  to  their 
erstwhile  Socialist  allies  who.  upon  join- 
ing the  government,  lost  half  of  their 
voters.  For  the  Communist  Party  has 
never  had  a  mandate  to  collaborate  with 
the  democratic  parties  here.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  attraction  for  Italians  to  whom 
all  governments  in  Rome  look  alike, 
has  been  a  consummate  ability  to  artic- 
ulate their  protest,  orchestrate  the  con- 
testazione,  in  short  put  the  screws  on 
the  Establishment.  Lately,  even  this 
strategic  position  has  been  none  too 
secure. 

As  the  editor-  of  Manifesto  note,  "re- 
nunciation of  armed  action  for  the  con- 
quest of  power  " has  brought  historically 
novel  risks  for  the  Italian  Communist 
movement:  that  it  would  "degenerate" 
into  a  banal  pressure  group,  confuse  a 
'"shuffle  in  the  governmental  majority"' 
with  a  fundamental  shift  in  power,  suc- 
cumb to  "social-democratizing  pres- 
sures"" which  ruined  the  Socialist  Part) 
—in  other  words,  be  tamed.  Evidently  a 
good  main  vounger  Italians  think  this 
has  already  happened,  f  rom  2. 140. 000 
members  in  1954.  Party  membership 
has  dropped  to  1.500.000.  The  average 
age  of  these  members  has  increased  by 
ten  ye;  rs  since  1956,  one  in  every  three 
being  over  fifty  and  only  one  in  five 
under  thirty.  Membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Youth  Federation  is  down  to 
125.000.  Membership  in  the  whole 
northern  industrial^  triangle  has  fallen 
to  320.000.  and  to  barely  200.000  in  the 
biggest  northern  cities:  31.000  Party 
members  in  all  of  Turin,  63,000  in 
Milan.  The  number  of  workers  enrolled 
in  the  Party  i-  no  more  than  017.000 
nationwide,  of  whom  onl)  half  are  em- 
ployed in  industry.  It  was  not  in  collu- 
sion with  the  Communist  Party  that  live 
million  Italian  workers  brought  the 
country  to  a  standstill  last  autumn: 
many  have  long  since  written  it  off  as 
pari  of  the  Establishment. 

Should  the  Communists  join  a  bour- 
geois government  in  these  circum- 
stances, any  number  of  contestatori 
would  be  glad  to  fill  the  vacanc)  in  the 
opposition.  There  is  the  PSH  P,  for- 
merly the  extremist  fringe  of  the  So- 
cialist Part)  and  now  an  independent 
formation  well  to  the  Communists1  left, 
polling  1.500.000  votes.  Then  there  are 
the   Marxist  Leninist-,   the  Communist 


Workers'  Party,  the  Trotskyites,  the 
"Chinese""  Maoisti,  the  Rank-and-File 
Unitary  Committees  in  the  factories, 
Workers'  Power,  and  so  forth.  It  is  an 
intrepid  Communist  who  would  not  only 
abandon  the  held  to  these  assorted  reb- 
els but  walk  deliberately  into  their  line 
of  fire. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  once  in  the  government,  the 
Communists  would  take  it  over.  That  is 
probably  what  intrepid  Communists 
like  Amendola  have  in  mind,  though 
one  would  hardly  think  so  after  meet- 
ing him.  f  ew  politicians  could  be  more 
soothing  than  this  bluff,  blue-eyed, 
fatherly  Neapolitan  who.  in  his  long  talk 
with  me.  seemed  to  ask  nothing  of  the 
democrats  that  wasn't  clearly  for  their 
own  good.  What  were  his  Party's  condi- 
tions for  collaborating  with  the  govern- 
ment.'' Merely  a  commitment  to  carry 
out  the  center-left's  long-delayed  re- 
forms. Weren't  these  capitalist  reforms, 
and  therefore  inadequate?  No.  "you 
might  call  them  popular  reforms,  since 
the  people  want  them."  What  reward 
would  the  Communist  Party  expect  for 
its  services?  Not  much,  "perhaps  some- 
thing in  foreign  policy."  But  there  need 
be  nothing  like  a  '"brusque  "  shift:  total 
withdrawal  from  NATO,  for  instance. 
A  token  change  of  heart— recognition  of 
Last  Germany,  say.  and  a  kind  word  for 
the  Vietcong— might  be  enough  for  a 
start.  And  wouldn't  one  or  two  seats  in 
the  Cabinet  be  necessary?  Not  at  all. 
"at  least  not  right  away." 

Still,  the  Communists  are  unlikely  to 
entrust  such  an  operation  to  Amendola. 
a  convivial  soul  whose  strong  govern- 
mental vocation  plainly  gets  in  the  way 
of  his  judgment.  If  they  do  get  a  good 
offer  from  the  democrats  eventually  and 
accept  in  spite  of  everything,  they  will 
obviously  put  their  coolest  minds  to 
work,  for  objectives  with  which  the 
world  is  all  too  familiar.  "\\  hat  guaran- 
tees can  I  give  you?"  says  the  desig- 
nated heir-apparent  to  the  Communist 
Party's  secretary-generalship,  Enrico 
Berlinguer.  "Strictly  speaking,  none. 

All  the  same,  it  would  not  be  a  push- 
over. There  would  be  one  roughl)  com- 
parable situation  in  Communist  history : 
Prague,  in  191C!.  There,  loo.  the  Com- 
munists were  supposed  to  be  unlike  all 
other  Communists;  the)  joined  in  a 
coalition  with  the  democratic  parties, 
and  ostensiblv  respected  the  Parliamen- 
tary rules  f(,i  three  years  before  closing 
in  with  stunning  brutality  to  lake  over. 
I!ul    Czechoslovakia    was    on    Stalin  s 


side  of  the  Yalta  line,  no  Western  stc  : 
would  have  lifted  a  finger  for  it,  R 
Army  troops  lined  the  country's  bi 
ders.  and  the  Czech  Communists  cc 
trolled  the  army  and  police  from  t 
start.  In  Italy's  case,  the  Red  Arm) 
far  to  the  east  beyond  Yugoslavia  a 
Romania,  and  an  American  or  NAT  | 
army   might  conceivably— though 
necessarily— be  waiting  if  it  came. 
Pope's  invisible  army  would  prob 
also  have  to  be  reckoned  with:  a 
surely  a  part  of  the  Italian  armed  fori? 
would   resist   a   Communist  takeov 
above  all  that  proud  arm  of  the  Repi  tj 
lie.  the  carabinieri. 

1 1  might  he  argued,  then,  that  det  I 
cratic  politicians  here  are  not  takil 
inordinate  risks  in  making  overtures!!! 
the  Communist  Part  v.  <  )l  iv  ioiislv  till 
would  have  to  accept  a  neutralist  forS 
policy,  though  none  of  them  c  a  real 
speak  of  it  y  et— least  of  all  Aldo  MM 
who  happens  to  be  the  incumbent  H 
eign  Minister.  Beyond  that.  cohaBB 
tion  with  the  Communists  might  bell 
calamitous  than  it  w  ould  seem.  At 
they  would  be  circumscribed  and  at  LL 
diminished.  Time  and  again.  strongM 
position  parties  have  been  lureiSB 
Rome  only  to  be  dismembered  limflB 
limb.  The  Christian  Democrats,  affl 
in  the  uses  of  power,  are  particulili 
good  at  this,  the  wretched  Sonakt 
their  latest  and  most  illustrious  victijw. 

Yet  it  is  extraordinarily  sanguinlft 
suppose  that  the  Italian  Commu^H 
trained  by  the  ablest  politician  of  ttjh 
all.   Palmiro  Togliatti— "//  1/ig/iaH 
""The  Best"— would  allow  themselve-lni 
he  dismembered.   They    would  nilbi 
leave  their  safe  haven  for  Rome  at' 
they  were  confident  of  reversing!!11 
procedure.  For  that  matter,  they  11  - 
nev  er-  leav  e  their  safe  hav  en  at  all,  oL 
least  until  there  is  a  meeting  of  nit  - 
on the  subject  between  the  I  nited  St 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Short  of  this,  V) 
would    live    in    perennial    danger!  . 
American  intervention,  probably  J. 
no  more  expectation  of  Russian  as  | 
ance  than  the  ( izeehs  had  of  getting  j 
from  the  \\  est  iii  1948.  and  in 

Since  very  little  actually  happen 
Italian  politics,  whatever  the  frequej 
length,  and  depth  of  minister  ial  cr  | 
the  matter  might  be  left  at  that.  Sh  I 
the  gover  ning  parlies  deteriorate  D 
further    and    more   quickly,  howi 
something    may    happen   at    last.  'J 
Communists  might  get  idlers  too  te 
ing  to  resist.  Or  a  frightened  and  <  1 
perated   middle  class  might  COVl 
with    an    alternative  solution: 
Colonels'  Solution.    Italians  call  il 


l  this  little  house  in  England  are  the  roots  of  America. 
In  Mayflower \ear,BOAC  takes  you  back. 


In  this  house  William  Brewster, 
William  Bradford  and  the  Pastor 
Richard  Clyfton  organized  the 
Pilgrims  and  planned  their  depar- 
ture. These  historic  meetings  led  to 
the  Mayflower  vovage  and  the 
landing  in  Plymouth.  Massachusetts. 
That  was  1 620.  In  the  year  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  crossing, 
BOAC  turns  things  around  and  takes 
you  back.  Back  to  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land to  see  where  it  all  started. 

And  BOAC  has  put  together  a 
unique  Mayflower  "70  tour  for  S595 
that  takes  you  back,  shows  you 
around  and  includes  air  fare,  first- 
class  hotels,  sightseeing  and  most 
meals.  You'll  fly  from  New  York  to 
London  on  BOAC's  exclusive  VC  1 0 
or  707  and  see  Rotherithe.  the  place 
where  the  original  Mayflower  was 
actually  built.  After  an  on-the-town 
evening  in  London,  it's  on  to  South- 
ampton where  the  Pilgrims  first  sailed 
out  on  the  Speedwell,  the  ship  that 
proved  not  seaworthy  enough  for  the 
long  haul  to  America.  Then,  after 
brief  visits  to  Winchester,  the  old  cap- 
ital of  England,  ancient  and  puzzling 
Stonehenge.  Salisbury,  Exeter  and 
Cornwall,  you'll  arrive  in  Ply  mouth. 

Plymouth.  Where  350  years  ago 
a  small  group  of  courageous  people 
to  find  a  new  life  in  America.  And  where  their  history  and  spirit  is  still  alive  today.  Other  historical 
ill  be  on  exhibit  along  with  a  1620  model  town.  There'll  be  an  ancestry  tracing  service  which 
incover  some  interesting  things  about  your  past.  Plus  hundreds  of  local  exhibits,  contests  and 
tions  bringing  the  past  and  present  together,  giving  you  in  1  970  a  feeling  for  what  Plymouth, 
)le  and  its  countryside  was  like  in  1620. 

of  BOAC's  tours  are  making  Mayflower  Year  the  perfect  time  to  see  Britain.  On  our  complete 
wer  Tour  for  S595.  Or  on  your  own  with  our  new  low  air  fare  of  S260  round  trip  from  New  York 
inimum  stay  of  22  days.  Or  try  our  two-week  Show  Tour  which  includes  hotels,  air  fare, 
tickets  and  free  rental  car  for  three  days.  If 
ke  to  drive  around  Britain  take  BOAC's  two- 
onanza  Tour  which  includes  air  fare,  hotels 


-st  houses  and  a  free  rental  car.  And  make  your 
cursions  to  Plymouth  and  its  countryside, 
has  86  flights  a  week  from  the  U.S.  to  Britain, 
lan  any  other  airline.  And  we  come  from 
d  ourselves.  All  of  these  reasons  are  probably 
3AC  has  been  named  official  carrier  for 
wer  '70. 

'  more  information  on  how  BOAC  can  help 
.ke  your  own  historic  crossing.  1 970-style,  call 
ravel  Agent  or  BOAC  .  Or  mail  the  coupon, 
jrs  based  on  1 4  21  -day  Group  Inclusive  fares. 


British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation 
Box  VC  10.  Dept.  131-890 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1    MU  7-1600 
I'd  like  to  make  an  historic  crossing  in  Mayflower  Year. 
Please  send  me  more  information  on: 
Z  Mayflower  Tours    Z  Show  Tours    Z  Bonanza  Tours 
Z  BOAC's  New  Round-trip  Fare 

Name  

Address 


Citv 


State 


Zip 


My  Travel  Agent  is 


Somebody  up  there  cares. 


Igor  Stravinsky 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

Nowhere  to  go 


New  York  City:  The  performing  arts, 
indeed.  Evenings  at  home,  rather,  what 
with  the  four-month  blackout  at  the  Met 
(had  one  a  mind  for  Leoncavallo  I ,  a 
strike  impending  at  the  ballet,  the 
drought  in  the  theater,  a  gift-tax  bill 
threatening  to  shut  down  more  than  a 
score  of  grant-dependent  symphony 
orchestras.  At  the  present  rate  the  next 
installment  of  this  column  will  have  to 
be  called  "Snowbound"  and  devoted  to 
TV  culture  or,  as  a  last  resort,  to  "liter- 
ature"—a  "profile"  of  Jacqueline  Su- 
sann  or  "Penelope  Ashe,"  perhaps,  to 
choose  at  least  a  flourishing  kind. 

But  in  truth  "the  arts,"  even  the  per- 
forming ones,  are  beset  by  a  sense  of 
futility.  Not  that  a  period  of  Periclean 
creativity  was  to  be  expected  at  a  time 
when  the  leadership  is  a  cloud  of  un- 
knowing (in  the  wrong  sense),  and  its 
life-style  is  at  an  all-time  ebb  (com- 
pare the  combination  of  Louis  Quatorze 
and  Richelieu,  in  this  wise,  to  Nixon 
and  Billy  Graham  )  ;  and  at  a  time,  more- 
over, when  the  public  conscience  is  so 
sick,  the  body  politic  so  rotten,  the  mo- 
tive so  greedy,  the  individual  morality 
lis  there  any  other  kind?)  so  corrupt, 
the  self-respect  so  low.  Yel  ait  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  public  mood. 

Looking  to  my  own  art,  I  find  causes 
enough— in  fact  too  many  to  sift 
through— for  disheartening  and  loss  of 
combustion.  To  name  only  one,  the  con- 
cept of  planned  obsolescence  seems  to 
me  oppressive,  since  it  must  remove  at 
least  some  of  (he  maker's  incentive  to 
give  of  his  best.  Nor  does  the  gratuitous 
making  of  works  of  art  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  profit-motive  making 
of  automobiles,  an  industry  currently 
admitting  to  as  many  casualties  as  the 
population  suiters  p-\<hiati  iealk  : 
about  one  in  ten. 


Another  cause  is  the  feeling— first  ex- 
pressed in  the  contemporary  sense,  I 
think,  by  Ibsen's  Hjalmar  Ekdal— that 
everything  worth  doing  has  already 
been  done.  Thus  an  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  disbanding  of  a  symphony 
orchestra  might  be  due  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  creation  of  great  music  for  it 
belongs  to  the  past,  a  view  supported  by 
such  exterior  omens  as  the  shifts  to 
other  kinds  and  categories  of  musical 
entertainment,  and  by  such  interior  ones 
as  the  now  widespread  conviction  that 
orchestras  will  soon  be  playing  only 
live  electronic  music  anyway.  But  this 
is  conjecture.  And  now  lest  my  jeremiad 
become  longer  than  my  chronicle  1  will 
proceed  to  my  somew  hat-less-than-pan- 
oramic  subject  matter  and  tick  off  what, 
for  lack  of  differentiating  terms,  must 
be  called  cultural  events. 

Except  for  Beckett's  prize  —  which 
should  at  least  make  people  look  at  ash- 
cans  with  a  thought  for  who  might  be 
in  them— none  raised  the  spirits  very 
much.  To  the  majority  of  performing 
artists,  the  opening  event  of  the  season 
was  the  Tunc  cover-story  on  homosexu- 
ality, which,  however,  greatly  increased 
the  bitterness  and  jealousy  among  all 
the  countertenors,  dancers,  novelists, 
etc.,  who  were  not  mentioned.  The 
Juilliard  opening  followed  soon  after, 


//  hen  Mr.  Stravinsky  came  to  live  in  New 
York  City  last  fall  after  .sere nil  years  in 
California  he  agreed  to  write  tin-  Per- 
forming Arts  column  fur  Harper's  over 
the  coming  months.  Horn  near  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1882,  tin-  great  composer  made  his 
fust  appearance  in  the  United  Stales  in 
1925,  conducting  the  Neie  York  Philhar- 
monic in  a  program  of  his  own  works,  lie 
became  an  American  citizen  in  1946. 


but  turned  out  to  be  only  a  ch;  ;el 
venue.  And  next  came  (  Towards  la 
Theater )  Grotowski,  the  season  irfl 
expensive  art  consumer  produ  n 
which  I  was  unable  to  get  tick  I 
though  I  would  probably  not  h;  iw 
up  with  the  chi-chi  and  the  hi  yii 
imposed  as  an  additional  price  f  l 
mission,  if  I  had  had  them.  Nor  yl 
accounts,  would  I,  even  inside  hi 
been  really  "in,"  not  caring  for.  I 
ing  sufficiency  in.  bear-pit  dran  I 
bal  unintelligibility,  high-voltage  tic 
surgically  perfect  technique,  the  \'A 
of  masochism  I  my  own  or  oth  p| 
pie's),  and  the  theater  of  noise-IM 
for  Shakespeare's  "noises  off." 

Art  makes  the  front  page,  as  t(J 
only  when  it  is  spectacular]  )d 
stolen,  rediscovered,  or— as  in  tin 
of  the  alleged  acoustical  impro  llj 
of  Philharmonic  Hall— repaired.  ■ 
the  impressions  I  received,  howeviH 
they  were  later  corroborated  bjn 
cording  engineer,  the  inipi overall 
balances  is  slight  if  perceptible Bfl 
High  trebles  are  still  harsh  and  »j 
—this  was  certainly  true  of  the  jig 
in  the  Italian  Symphony— and  I 
are  still  weak,  in  the  third  mo'  n 
the  bassoons  hardly  being  audi!  'tj 
nealh    the    horns,    w  hile    in    I  i1 
Atmospheres,  the  main  almospHB 
which  was  the  drowning  scene  ii  i* 
zeek,  the  lower  strings  sounder:  B 
lively    "unmanned."    Nothing    |  I 
Hall's  acousl ical  propei i ies  col  I* 
discovered  from  Scriabin'sPrownl 
al  the  same  concert,  because  of  I  I* 
trading  and  irrelevant  colored  I 
thai  accompanied  it.  Blue  was  fi 
(  a  confusion  w  ith  Gershw  in?  I ,  bl W 
visuallv  and  mu-iralls  the  perfor  f 


f  II  someone  you  like 
^out  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 

:e  may  say 

I  idn  t  we  meet  in  Grenoble?" 


Get  the  conversation  off  the  ground. 

Tell  her  that  almost  90%  of  cigarette  smoke  is  gas. 
Now  say  that  Lark  has  the  patented  Gas-Trap  filter. 
It  reduces  "tar"  nicotine,  and  certain  harsh  gases,  too. 

Then  mention  that  the  Nationwide  ConsumerTesting 
Institute  reported  that  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter  reduces 
certain  harsh  gases  by  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any 
of  the  thirteen  ordinary  popular  filter  brands  tested. 

So,  tell  someone  you'd  like  to  like  about  Lark's 
easy-taste  and  Gas-Trap  filter. 
It'll  be  down  hill  from  then  on. 


A  LOSS  OF  LARGESS; 

ITS  RECAPTURE  (AND  POINT  AFTER) 

by  L.  E.  Sissman 

(forJ.U.) 

Where  are  the  belles  of  yestere'en,  when  Harkness 

Reared  Gothathletic  pinnacles  on  darkness. 

Where  sate  their  dim  dams  in  effasive,  noctious. 

Harmonic  bombazines,  at  least  an  octave 

Over  the  battle?  Where  are  those  dames,  dangled 

On  stringlings  above  mantels  lit  w  ith  bangled 

Epergnes  and  lustres,  ordering  with  mingled 

Parade-ground  basses  and  restraint-enstrangled 

Triangle  tingles  of  politesse  their  embalmv 

Crack  cakevvalk  waxwork  corps  d'elite  of  calmly 

Extinguishing  retainers  going  dark? 

Today  we  have  the  proceeds  in  the  park 

Of  their  harbinging:  in  the  standard  carks 

Conveyed  by  every  face  in  every  car. 

That  laterals  across  from  bar  to  bar. 

Completed  in  the  end  zone  of  the  high 

Sixties:  in  the  infirm  plasticity 

Of  talltale  fictions  in  the  plastic  city 

Sent  up.  shot  down  (short  life,  short  art  I  hv  those 

Gallinulistic  whooping  cranes  that  raze 

All  parallelepipeds  here  below  in  G's 

Good  time,  the  sucaryllic  by  and  by: 

In  how  sad  steps  the  dancers  from  the  dance 

At  \on  new  discotheque  take  home,  their  pens- 

Eroso  tragic  masks  replaced  to  tie 

Upon  the  desert  teatray  of  the  sky 

And  the  uneasy  vacuum  of  the  street 

Diminuendo  to  a  dusty  point 

Of  vanishing;  in  preternatural  taints 

Of  outlandish  unlikeness  on  each  lass- 

Itudinous  pale  pancake  female  face 

Sub  specie  aeternitatis,  less 

Heal  than  ideal  in  the  race 

For  surety  and  demonstrata.  damned 

To  disaffection  and  unravelling 

In  our  unspacious,  curl  time-travelling. 

Las !  has !  Those  I  idles  wring  out  on  r  w  itched  I  amies 

Of  lamentation  for  passe,  accomp- 

Li,  done  and  done  in  in  the  niche  of  pomp 

In  progress  ruckwards  in  the  new -moon  stone 

Of  night.  Lick.  lick,  light,  al  the  eastern  hem 

Of  rich  ink  arrases,  w  hose  only  son 

Is  horn  anew  and  dries  our  eyes  with  his 

Frank,  pink,  unfaceable  first  sight ;  his  li<dii 

Breeze  dawns  on  us  and  islands  us  in  calm. 

Slow-moated  selffulness.  A  fiddler  crab 

Crawls  cancrizantally  across  the  slab 

Of  pine  lo  pencils,  handsels  one  upright, 

And  imperceptivel)  begins  to  write 

On  the  blued  goldfields  of  a  legal  pad— 

Past  Karnak,  Babylon,  Larissa,  Borne. 

Londinium,  F  irenze.  \\  ashington, 

And  the  last  sad  daguerreoty  pe  of  home 

I  hat  the  late  holocaust  consumed  and  curled 

The  next  line  in  the  lasl  act  of  the  world. 


Irish  . 
lour  first  resort  to  Fans 

To  London,  to  Madrid,  to  Zurich... to  twenty- three  cities  beyond  Ireland. 
>ring  Irish  is  the  first  choice  of  more  people  each  year.  You  get  the  best  buy  to  or  from 


Europe... Beautiful  Ireland... for  no  extra  air  fare   ™"" "™"  rnicu 
on  Irish- Aer  Lingus.  Ask  your  Travel  Agent.  J 

OFFICES  IN:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Washington,  DC, 


Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,    irish  international  airlines 


LEAVE  CARES 

AT  HOME  ON  YOUR 

•70  HOLIDAY! 


Maupintour's 


GREECE 

and  7  day  Jason  Aegean  Isle  Cruise! 

LEISURELY  LIFESEE  THE  GLORIES  ol  Attica,  the  Peloponnese, 
and  Thessaly  .  .  .  plus  cruise  to  Crete,  Santorini,  Rhodes,  Ephesus, 
Istanbul,  Delos,  and  Mykonos.  Tun  days  at  Vouliagmoni's  luxuri- 
ous Astir  Palace,  three  days  in  Athens  at  the  Grande  Bretagne.  Sec 
Sunion.  Marathon,  Chalkis,  Kuriptis,  Thermopy lac,  Mctcora,  Par- 
nassus, Delphi,  Olympia,  Nauplia,  Epidaurus,  Mycenae,  Corinth. 
Entertainments,  special  events,  good  dininy,  best  hotels. 
WEEKLY  DEPARTURES,  April  through  September,  from  NYC. 
Via  Olympic  Aiiways.  22  days,  only  $1398.  Escorted, small  party. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  for  folders  or  write  Maupintour, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  Telephone  212-687-7773. 


©Maupintour 

world-wide  standard  of  travel  cxceJJenci 

OTHER  MAUPINTOUR 
HOLIDAYS  FOR  1970: 

□  Oberammorgau  Passion  Piny, 

[T]  Alps  ef  Europe,  □  Scandinavia, 

□  Europe  By  Train/ By  Air. 

□  Italy  Sicily.  □  France,  □  British  IsJi 
[7J  Morocco  Canaries  Madeira  'A/garve 
C!  Spain  'MaJlorca/PortugaJ, 

□  Spain /Portugal  By  Motorconch, 

□  USSR/Eastern  Europe,  □  Dalmatia 

□  Samarkand  Orienlai  Russia, 

□  South  Pacific,  nml  Q  South  Amerii  a. 
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'ERFORMINC  ARTS 


Without  effort,  without  fuss,  and  without 
corkscrew  oui  dori^jet  removes  the  most  stub- 
born and  firmly  seated  cork  in  seconds!  It  uses  safe 
air  pressure  (two  strokes  on  the  piston  does  the  job) 
There  is  nothing  to  replace  and  no  COj  to  spoil  the  taste  of  your 
precious  Lafite  Rothschild.  Our  catalog  lists  <?»t\/«i  at  $4.95.  But,  if 
you  are  a  devil  may-care  type,  and  used  to  making  lightning  decisions,  you 
may  have  this  delightful  gadget  FOR  JUST  $2  (limited  time  only).  How7 
Just  send  us  your  check  for  $2  (or  two  $1  bills  if  you  ptefer)  and  we'll  rush 
it  to  you.  But  that  isn't  all:  In  addition  we'll  send  you  our  FABULOUS  NFW 
CAFAI  OG  (Many  call  it  "America's  Greatest  Wishbook").  And,  unally,  we'll 
send  you  A  $2  GIFT  CERFIFICATF  Impress  your  friends  with  this  "Space 
Age  Marvel."  Send  us  your  $2  today     before  we  change  our  minds  and 
withdraw  this  cra/y  offer ' 

[  I  Please  send  me  d»t\je»  ,  etc  ,  forthwith.  My  $2  are  enclosed 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


/II' 


Dept  H2  ■■■■5 

haverhills 


I     582  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94111 


exercise  an  amount  of  speculation 
abouts.  The  cons  argue  that  the  m  i 
director  of  an  orchestra  ought  to 
charge  of  more  than  a  third  of  its  i 
especially  a  director  who,  what 
the  BBC,  Cleveland,  Bayreuth,  Ci 
Garden,  etc.,  might  someday  be  ir 
ger  of  turning  into  an   Interna  na 
Business  Machine.  But  the  pros  jink 
that  a  third  is  enough,  and  they  ';rel 
that  their  man  has  not  yet  taker  vq 
Boston.    Philadelphia,  Chicago,™ 
San  Francisco  as  well. 

Con  criticism  seems  to  come,  in 
main,  from :  (at  composers  who  rlB 
that  the  preeminent  exponent  ol  om 
temporary  music  is  unlikely  tofl 
their  contemporary  music:  and'fl 
subscription  audiences  predisposM 
find  the  new  conductor  deficient  in  Me 
pathy  with  "their  nineteenth-cen 
repertory  (Tchaikovsky  and  BralsM 
But  surely  only  a  second-rate  condiH 
at   any  rate   one   greatly  inferiesj 
Boulez.  could  he  very  deeply  in\ 
pathy  with  that  kind  of  repertory | 
and  as  surely  it  is  less  important  to 
another  Brahmsian  at  this  time  o| 
than  a  conductor  sympathetic  t 
Triple  A's   (Arnold,  Anton,  Al 
long  overdue  for  a  hearing  in  New 
tand   for  some  expensively  proi 
recordings  I.  Boulez  is  already  a 
good  conductor  of  the  classics,  ai 
will  become  a  better  one;  his  t 
hell-bent  twenty-five  years  ago— a 
ample  of  Pater  s  "getting  as  man] 
sat  ions  as  possible  into  the  given  ti 
—  have  settled   down  beautifully 
age.    (  But  be  must  not  be  oblig 
plav  music  that  does  not  interest 
which.  1  lake  it,  was  the  case  witj 
recording  of  the  Water  Music: 
remarkable  not  because  <>f  the  s 
of  double-dotting,  ornamentation  J 
mic  alteration— the  DOG  Archivi 
formers  of  Bach,  billed  as  specif 
are  equall)  unaware  of  all  (lire 
because  the  performance  is  a  con 
blank.  I 

I  fnomcially  it  is  said  thai  Houle 
chosen  because  of  his  "fantastic 
l!ul  this  seems  an  odd  explanation 
because  one  lends  |o  lake  for  grfc 
thai  a  conductor  has  a  good  en 
car.  and  because  the  totality  of 
formance  does  not  depend  on 
sides,  the  truth  of  the  mailer  is  tfe 
Boulez  ear.  a  stickler  with  instrUIB 
i-,  much  less  keen  with  voices  (viz 
off-pitch  singing  in  the  CBS  Wozzi 
perhaps  because  Boulez  was  not  It 
in  an  opera  culture  and  is  still  infi 
ienced  in  vocal  casting   las  he  I 
demonstrated    by    choosing    a  1" 


FROM  SEA 
TO  SHINING  SEA. 


Who  dumps  old  tires  into  our  bays?  Who  picnics  at  our  beaches  and  leaves  litter  for  the  tides 
to  wash  away?  Who  runs  factories  that  pump  refuse  into  our  lakes?  Who  pours  sewage  into  our 
rivers?  Who  throws  all  those  beer  cans  overboard?  Who's  going  to  unpollute  it  all? 

America,  the  beautiful.  Our  America.  The  crisis  isn't  in  our  cities,  the  crisis  is  in  our  hearts.  With 
a  change  of  heart,  we  can  change  the  picture.      AIA/American  Institute  of  Architects 

Send  this  page  to  your  Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  Federal  efforts  to  control  water  pollution. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


CUESTA-REY 

ALL 

NATURAL  LEAF 
CIGARS 


All  imported  long  filler 
and  100  per  cent  natural 
leaf  —  skillfully  rolled 
with  aged  rare  English 
Market  Selection  wrap- 
pers (ACW®)  *  to  en- 
hance the  luxurious 
houquet.  The  first  choice 
of  smokers  everywhere 
who  enjoy  the  taste  and 
superb  aroma  of  fine 
imported  leaf. 

*  African  Cameroon  Wrappers 

35<?  each.  Natural 
wood  cabinet  of  50 — 
$16.00°.  Cabinet  of 
25  —  $8.50°. 

Offered  only  by 
selected  tobacconists 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Traveling  Man's 
HUMIDOR 

(  Limit — one 
to  a  smoker) 

Holds  up  to  10  law  cigars  —  perfect  for 
traveling.  Order  now  and  we'll  pack  it  with 
three  35*  Cuesta-Rey  #05  English  Market 
Selection  all  natural  leaf  cigars  and  send 
it  to  you  for  less  than  the  price  of  (lie  cigars 
alone.  Send  coupon  below  and  $1.00. 

CUESTA-REY 

Dept.  11-50  Box  2030.  Tampa.  Fla.  33601 
Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Please  send  mi/ 
Traveling    Man's   Humidor    parked  with 
three  #9.5  English  Market  Selection  all 
natural  leaf  cigars. 
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STATE 


ZIP 


tenor  instead  of  a  baryton  Martin  for 
Pelleas ) .  But  this  will  change.  And  as  it 
is.  Boulez  is  far  and  away  the  most  in- 
telligent conductor  in  orbit  today.  All 
musicians  should  applaud  the  Philhar- 
monic, not  least  because  in  giving  the 
nod  to  Boulez  it  was  recognizing  musi- 
cal values  over  the  values  of  magazine- 
cover  mountebanks.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  loser  is  that  part  of 
Boulez  himself  which  seems  to  use  con- 
ducting  as  a  cave  in  which -to  hide  out 
from  composing. 


Keturning  to  New  York  one  night  re- 
cently I  thought  1  saw  the  legend, 
"Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter 
here  .  .  . ,"  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel.  And  now  I  seem  to  see 
another  Dantean  warning  in  the  maxi- 
coat invasion,  for  there  is  something 
sinister  about  these  mostly  dark  side- 
walk-length garments,  as  if  a  religious 
sect— Shakers?  Puritans?  neo-Savon- 
arolans?— were  starting  a  reformist 
crusade.  But  at  times  the  coats  also  re- 
mind me— and  this  even  though  they 
are  worn  by  tall,  gracile  girls— of  the 
Coachmen  in  Petrushka :  while  on  59th 
Street,  thanks  to  the  hansoms  and  the 
Raskolnikov  beards,  they  help  to  com- 
pose ("visually  synthesize,"  according 
to  Brentano's  "act"  psychology)  a 
Russian  scene. 

The  maxis  are  not  yet  common 
enough  t<>  close  the  gap  between  fash- 
ions and  what  people  wear,  but  they 
arc  expected  to  proliferate  in  winter, 
and  in  this  eventuality  an  interest  is 
certain  to  be  taken  in  them  by  the 
snow-removal  department.  And  then, 
too,  after  many  years,  it  will  again  be 
possible  for  Achilles  to  "hide  himself 
among  w  omen. 

In  extreme  contrast,  of  course— the 
pendulum  at  the  other  limit  are  the 
micro-minis  soliciting  ("Wanl  to  have 
a  party,  mister?")  on  the  sidewalks 
l>\  Carnegie  Hall  I  !  I— the  seamier  as- 
pects of  the  lower- West  Forties  now  ex- 
tending as  far  north  as  my  upper-Fifties 
hold  lii-clf  not  impregnable  to  bands 
of  litubant  revelers  with  inland  accents 
and  commercial  badges  in  their  lapels  I . 

The  same  aspects  doubtless  extend  to 

more  polar  regions  still,  not  including 
Central  Park,  however,  whose  sylvan 
asylums  I  bushes  and  ambushes,  coshes 
and  sw  itchblades  I  are  reserved  for  com- 
pulsor)  free  love,  and  whose  roads  are 
designed  for  bottle-necking.  Bui  I  could 
be  mistaken  about  those  micro-minis. 
Pei  haps  the  ".iris  were  onl\  trying  to 
give  awav   Metropolitan  Opera  tickets. 


|  will   conclude   with    another  §>S 

Street  Russian  scene,  but  this  \tu 
real  one.  As  it  happened,  the  fir;  in 
tors  to  my  new  apartment  we  lit 
Russian  Orthodox  Archbishop  afc 
Francisco  and  Svetlana  Alliluye jL;  1 
the  Archbishop  wore  only  a  blacl  )aj 
robe,  or  cassock,  w  ith  no  touch  {  I 
clesiastical  finery,  the  hotel  sta  U 
escorted  him  to  my  rooms  pr<  ai| 
thought  he  was  coming  to  give  r/tij| 
rites.  Mrs.  Alliluyeva,  too,  was  dfl 
dressed  and  as  unmade-up  as  a  fu 
girl  in  an  early  Soviet  movie.  Sh« 
attractive  woman,  with  strikin<:,bl 
eyes  and  an  agreeable  Moscovite  qfl 
which  is  to  say  more  cantabile  aiffl 
dry  than  my  Petersburger  one;  bH 
was  shy  and  said  little,  no  doub™ 
long  training  in  the  uses  of  discSM 
as  well  as  from  recent  overexposH 
the  press. 

She  seemed  pleased  with  my  c|l 
ments  on  her  book  but  expressed  J 
that  I  had  read  it  in  English  rathem 
Russian.  This  led  to  a  discussiom« 
translation,  in  the  course  of  whit 
wife  quoted  a  line  by  Mandelshf 
a  new  American  rendering:  "/VI 
.  .  .  malina.  ...  He  holds  a  raspbe 
his  mouth."  which  means,  to  R 
readers— satirically,  of  course— "Ta 
no  mere  life  but  a  paradise."  and 
is  nonsense  to  English  readers, 
she  realized,  too  late,  that  the  luj 
from  the  poem  about  Stalin  for 
the  poet  paid  with  his  life.  Did  Sv 
recognize  it  as  well? 

She  had  followed  my  1962  t<J 
the  I  .S.S.R.  from  the  inside,  s 
said,  through  her  close  friend  the 
poser  Alexis  Tolstoy  I  son  of  the  wii 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  ma 
Leningrad.  But  I  was  wary  of  t; 
about  the  Soviet  Union;  after  al 
do  not  discuss  the  construction  oi 
lotines  with  someone  who  has 
escaped  from  one.  Still,  she  laugH 
the  story  about  the  old  refugee  uh 
horn  in  St.  Petersburg,  went  to 
in  Petrograd,  -pent  most  of  his 
Leningrad,  and  who.  when  asked 
he  would  like  to  live  now.  ansv 
"St.  Petersburg." 

The  daughter  of  Stalin  !  Imagine 
lonely  she  musl  be!  And  imaginB 
such  different  refugees  as  the  two  a. 

in  spile  of  our  common  bond  oil 
ing  lived  in  and  fled  the  same  coW 
and  for  some  of  the  same  reasons.  ■ 
was  right,  surely.  Children  shouff 
disinherited  I  from  advantages  n< 
than  disadvantages),  and  ditchei 
forgotten  al  birth,  ju-l  as  luilles 
their  eggs  in  the  sand. 


: 


When  you  have  to  live  in  one  as  a  kid,  you  learn  a  lot.  About  killing.  And  about  violence  Not 
/ou  ever  get  used  to  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  rats. 

America,  the  beautiful.  Our  America.  The  crisis  isn't  in  our  cities;  the  crisis  is  in  our  hearts.  With 
ange  of  heart,  we  can  change  the  picture        AIA/American  Institute  of  Architects 


Send  this  page  to  your  Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  decent  housing  for  our  poor 


Discus 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Music  in  the  1970s 


New  recordings  suggest  the  trend  to- 
ward a  mixed-media  kind  of  music  that 
may  replace  the  strict  styles  of  the 
1960s. 

The  Sixties  are  over:  the  worst  dec- 
ade in  modern  American  history. 
And  the  malaise  was  reflected  in  music. 
It  was  a  period  in  which  musicians  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  death  of  music  much 
as  theologians  had  been  talking  about 
the  death  of  God.  The  symphony  orches- 
tra was  in  obsolescence,  the  institution 
of  the  concert  was  dying  or  dead,  opera 
was  a  museum  art.  The  most  powerful 
international  compositional  style  was 
post-Webern  serialism,  and  it  attracted 
virtually  no  public.  John  Cage  made 
much  noise,  but  the  artistic  results  were 
weak  Dada.  Pierre  Boulez.  the  hero  of 
the  1940s  and  '50s,  turned  to  conduct- 
ing and  began  to  be  scorned  by  his  for- 
mer worshipers  in  the  avant-garde.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  a  piece  of  music  com- 
posed in  the  1960s  that  has  entered  the 
repertoire.  So  what  now? 

Of  course,  there  are  too  many  im- 
ponderables. The  insanity  in  Vietnam 
may  continue,  dragging  the  United 
States  to  revolution  and  ruin.  Inflation 
may  get  so  out  of  hand  that  many  great 


musical  organizations  may  have  to  dis- 
band. The  poisoned  land,  water,  and  air 
may  rebel,  killing  everybody  and  thus 
making  all  speculation  unnecessary. 
And  there  always  is  The  Bomb.  .  .  . 

But  if  total  disaster  can  be  avoided, 
there  is  still  hope  for  music,  and  one 
can  make  a  few  guesses  about  the  1970s. 
Guess  No.  1— a  form  of  romanticism 
will  replace  the  super-objective  serial 
music  and  the  anarchism  of  the  Cagean 
dynamic.  Guess  No.  2— composers  will 
be  addressing  themselves  to  a  public 
rather  than  to  each  other.  Guess  No.  3— 
music  will  be  simpler  and  more  direct. 

Only  a  few  stubborn  holdouts  are 
continuing  to  compose  serial  music. 
The  trend  for  the  last  few  years— and  it 
will  be  intensified  in  the  1970s— has 
been  a  mixed-media  kind  of  music,  in 
which  electronics  has  been  playing  an 
ever-increasing  role.  Composers  are  at- 
tempting a  fusion  of  new  and  old  tech- 
niques. Serial  music  may  still  exert  its 
influence:  it  represents  a  period,  like 
Cubism,  of  importance  not  only  for  it- 
self but  also  for  what  it  led  to.  But  jazz 
and  rock  will  also  play  a  part,  and  even 
traditional  harmonies. 

An  object  lesson  can  be  found  in  a 
disc  of  music  by  Salvatore  Martirano 


(  Polydor  24-5001 ) .  It  contains  in 
pieces.  One  is  an  Octet,  compoi  iii 
1963.  It  is  a  serial  work,  with  i  tl 
serial  cliches— skillfully  worked,  i  1 
sure,  confidently  handled,  but  a.  ac 
very  dated  in  sound  and  techniqu  Tl 
program  notes  to  this  disc  sugge;  tb 
this  work  ended  a  phase  in  Marti  no 
career.  (The  program  notes  are  ;a 
arty  and  lit'rary,  but  amusing  ol  ha 
kind.  I  Then  comes  the  Ballad  of  M 
This  is  an  entirely  different  ki  1  a 
music.  Martirano  has  assemb  1;! 
group  of  pop  and  jazz  lyrics  and  na 
as  seen  through  avant-garde  techn  u 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  pioneer  til 
kind  of  recall  music,  anticipating  ;in 
works  as  Lukas  Foss's  Baroque  s/B 
tions,  in  which  Bach  and  othe:i  aj 
twisted  and  reinterpreted,  and  Lil.aa 
Berio's  Sinfonia,  in  which  Mahler  m 
again,  others)  are  put  through  a  ila 
doscopic  wringer.  Martirano  ha  sia 
ceeded  in  writing  a  sensitive  and  id 
gic  piece— and.  most  important,  a  ied 
with  real  personality. 

The  third  work  on  the  disc  is  •  n 
L's  GA,  "for  gassed-masked  pc  m 
helium  bomb  and  two-channel  oj 
Here  stylistic  elements  of  the  196  1 
synthesized— tape  experiments,  m  m 


OUR 
GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT. 


Outdoor  signs  and  billboards  that  are  so  grotesque,  so  poorly  placed  or  spaced  -  so  many  miles 
of  ugly.  We've  learned  to  live  with  it,  even  laugh  about  it.  Until,  one  day,  it's  our  oak  tree  they're  chop- 
ping down.  Our  view  that's  being  blocked. 

America,  the  beautiful.  Our  America.  The  crisis  isn't  in  our  cities;  the  crisis  is  in  our  hearts.  With 
a  change  of  heart,  we  can  change  the  picture.        AIA/American  Institute  of  Architects 

Send  this  page  to  your  local  authority  and  ask  him  to  support  sign  control  laws. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


Cjive  them  this  day 
their  daily  bread. 


Walk  down  the  b^ck  roads  of  most  any 
Mississippi  Delta  town  and  you'll  see  chil- 
dren with  stomachs  bloated,  eyes  dulled, 
feet  swollen,  arms  and  legs  matchstick  thin. 
They  subsist  day  after  day  on  a  few  greens 
around  noon  and  some  pinto  beans  in  the 
evening.  Nothing  more.  Nothing  different. 
And  not  even  enough  of  that. 

The  irony  is  that  they  aren't  starving  at  a 
rate  dramatic  enough  to  arouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  world.  Otherwise  something 
would  have  already  been  done. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund 
is  conducting  a  nationwide  drive  to  provide 
Federal  Food  Stamps  for  these  families.  Un- 
der this  program,  a  needy  family  can  con- 
vert $10  in  Food  Stamps  into  as  much  as 
$240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread. 

To  help  us  in  this  effort,  please  send  your 
tax-deductible  check  to  the  NAACP  Missis- 
sippi Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Thank  you 

NAACP  MISSISSIPPI  FMPRGENCY  RELIEF  FUND, 
DEPT  AIC,  BOX  121.  RADIO  CITY  STA..  N  Y  10019 


lations  (electronic)  of  the  spoken  voice, 
serial  textures,  social  commentary.  It  is 
a  menacing  piece  of  music,  with  a 
steady  background  of  warlike  noises  ( in 
the  old  days  we  would  call  this  an  osti- 
nato  ) .  with  snatches  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  with  Donald  Duck-like  quacks 
using  political  gobbledygook.  An  un- 
settling work  of  considerable  power  and 
individuality,  this  L  s  GA.  and  I  am  im- 
pressed. (I  won't  try  to  explain  the 
name  of  the  composition;  you  will  have 
to  read  the  peculiar  program  note. ) 

This  disc  is  a  brief  history  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  music  the  last 
ten  years.  Martirano  is  not  yet  a  well- 
known  composer,  though  a  few  years 
ago  he  attracted  some  attention  with  a 
satirical  work  in  the  serial  idiom  named 
OOOO  that  Shakespeherian  Rag.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  gone  his  own  way. 
and  it  could  very  well  be  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  1970s. 

Another  serialist  who  has  been  turn- 
ing to  electronic  music  is  Charles 
Wuorinen.  a  composer  highly  regarded 
in  the  Columbia-Princeton  axis.  He  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  angry 
voung  men  of  music,  and  he  has  pro- 
lifically  been  turning  out  serial-derived 
music  and  banging  his  way  through 
music  of  fearsome  complexity  (he  is  a 
good  pianist  I .  Now.  with  a  long  work 
named  Time's  Encomium,  for  synthe- 
sized and  processed  synsethized  sound 
(Nonesuch  71225),  he  has  gone  com- 
pletely electronic.  Some  reviewers  have 
lavishly  praised  the  score,  but  is  it  such 
a  pathbreaker?  Too  many  conventional 
sounds  are  incorporated  into  the  tex- 
tures, and  it  is  too  doctrinaire,  without 
Martirano's  freedom,  personality,  and 
sense  of  adventure.  Nevertheless  it 
marks  a  break  in  Wuorinen's  style,  and 
it  too  is  representative  of  one  facet  of 
what  music  in  the  1970s  will  be  about. 


In  tlic  meantime  (here  is  the  past  to 
consider,  and  a  few  earlier  twentieth- 
century  pieces  are  worth  considering. 
One  is  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  tin  Prin- 
lemps  in  a  form  that  very  few  have 
ever  heard.  Stravinsky,  after  scoring 
his  monumental  ballet,  made  a  reduc- 
tion for  piano  duet  (four  hands  at  one 
piano  I .  This  was  done  for  practical 
purposes— for  use  in  rehearsal,  or  to 
introduce  the  score  to  other 'musicians. 
It  was  in  this  form  that  Debussy  first 
encountered  Le  Sacre;  lie  sight-read  it 
with  the  composer,  in  I*)I2.  at  the  home 
of  the  critic  Louis  Laloy.  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  and  Ralph  Crierson.  two  young 
pianists,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  plav- 


The  unhurried  life  and 
personal  service  found  only 
at  a  hotel  in  the  quiet 
European  tradition; 
moments  away  from  all 
that  Boston  can  offer. 
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this  year 
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Is  peace  justif  iabl 

ROOTS  OF  PEACE  byViva  Emmonim 

■  Do  the  young  understand  the  preiirti 
necessity  for  peace  better  than  the  otl| 
"silent"  generations?  [We  should  have  ML 
better  prepared,  says  the  author,  fotlM 
shock  we  have  experienced  at  the  him 
of  our  new  generation.]  Dare  peacaM 
trusted  to  the  whims  of  political  leadjfl 

A  new  book  of  intelligence  and  bH 
common  sense — for  every  individual  jni 
needs  a  time  of  peace  and  order  in  w]H 
to  achieve  his  potential.  1st  edition,  pdH 
$1.75 

Krishnamurti-//!  papi 

■  THE  FIRST  &  LAST  FREEDOM,  with  ForejM 
by  Aldous  Huxley— $1.45 

■  COMMENTARIES  ON  LIVING.  Books  1,  2.  fi 
3-each  $1.45.  All  three— $4.35 

■  LIFE  AHEAD,  for  the  young  individual  appre  t  i 
sive  of  what  lies  just  ahead— $1.25 

The  Kingsland  *Gnosi» 

THE  GNOSIS  or  ANCIENT  WISDfljjP 
in  the  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURESW 

William  Kingsland. 

■  First  issuance  in  paper.  Written  m 
those  who  find  themselves  "out  of  towH 
with  Christianity  in  its  present  forms.  Clap 
straightforward,  readable.  "A  monumetlMi 
research." — Times,  London.  $1.95 
iP^"*  At  your  bookshop,  or  postpaid  fill 
QUEST  BOOKS  Dept.  HM,  Box  2fl 
Wheaton,  IL  60187.  Write  for  free  list.  M 
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ZIP  CODE 


THINE 

ALABASTER 
CITIES  GLEAM. 
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1      Trr».*s0k  ^'i^< 


Clouds  of  smog  hover  over  our  cities  Cities  once  crowned  by  canopies  of  stars.  Grime  on  our 
windowsills  and  soot  in  our  eyes  no  longer  surprise  us.  And  we  bring  tiny  babies  out  of  sterile 
hospitals  into  an  atmosphere  so  polluted,  plants  choke  on  it  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

America,  the  beautiful.  Our  America.  The  crisis  isn't  in  our  cities;  the  crisis  is  in  our  hearts.  With 
a  change  of  heart,  we  can  change  the  picture.      AIA/American  Institute  of  Architects 

Send  this  page  to  your  Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  enforcement  of  our  air  pollution  laws. 
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ing  it,  which  they  did,  and  now 
have  recorded  it  (  Angel  36024),  fi 
out  the  disc  with  Stravinsky's  Sche 
a  la  Russe.  The  result  is  an  od< 
and  it  does  give  listeners  a  chanci 
hear  the  most  famous  piece  of  the ! 
tury  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Another  oddity  is  a  complete  red 
ing  of  Zoltan  Kodaly's  Hary  Jaj 
The  suite  is  popular  enough,  but! 
entire  work  is  not  heard  outsidl 
Hungary.  It  is  a  play  with  musicl 
song,  and  probablv  can  he  categow 
as  a  comic  opera.  Hary  Janos  is  a  I 
of  Hungarian  Baron  Munchausen,^ 
Kodaly  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  It 
him.  The  entire  opera  has  been  recoil 
by  Istvan  Kertesz  and  the  London  lit 
phony  and  Edinburgh  Festival  Ch.B 
with  Peter  Ustinov  supplying  a  nS 
tion  in  English  and  a  group  of  siifei 
going  at  it  in  Hungarian  ( London  {ii 
1278,  2  discs).  Ustinov  is  famoujg 
bis  mimicry  and  bis  ability  to  catclk 
accents  of  any  known  language.  M 
he  is  in  turn  Hary  Janos,  a  RuB 
sentry,  an  aged  Viennese  noblewoM 
a  king,  and  so  on.  He  is  marveloujl 
for  the  music,  we  know  most  of  theal 
things  from  the  suite,  but  the  full  a 
has  some  fine  additional  items,  aiin 
least  one  of  them,  a  sad  song  by  rra 
lady  love,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.lhi 
is  an  unusual  album,  and  few  shoiHJ 
able  to  resist  its  charm. 

Going  back  to  the  very  beginnia 
the  century:  there  are  recordings  <M| 
large-scale  works  never  before  \m 
able:  Scriabin's  Symphony  No.  tm 
soloists,  chorus,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  RJB 
phony  conducted  by  Yevgeny  SveH 
(Angel  SO  40113)  :  and  AlbericB 
nard's  Symphony  No.  3,  with  im 
met  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  IflJ 
Romande  I  London  6615).  EverjpJ 
knows  Scriabin.  and  this  FirstfflB 
phony  is  characteristically  rich,  pi 
oils,  and  mystic.  Magnard.  who  am 
•  •nl I \  has  never  before  been  reC(« 
was  a  Franck -dimly  product  win  J.  led 
at  the  age  of  foil\-nine  in  l')14|rl 
was  shot  by  the  invading  (iermai  111 
this  Third  Syniphon\  of  1  'X )2  i  Id 
indication,  he  was  not  a  very  or*flJ 
man.  but  his  work  has  a  t\pical  Wll 

^wccliie^-.     .111(1     .1     I  >  I  <  ;l<  1 1 1 1 

from  the  I'  ranck  I)  minor  and  C.hi  l*A 
H  Hal  s\  inphonies.  Those  w  ho  li  jjH 
Franck  and  ("hausson  are  direcjl 
the  Magnard  Third,  which  is  a  viH 
liai  live  minor  work.  It  is  good  thjfl 
period  is  beginning  to  be  investffl 
IVrhnps  one  of  these  da\  s  we  sha  |l| 
a  recording  ofd'Indy's  realh  impln 
I!  flat  Symphony. 


MEET  THE  VERMOUTH  THAT'S  GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  DRINK  STRAIGHT. 


Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada  its  called  MARTINI  Vermouth.     REN  FIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  N.Y. 
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illiver  at  the  Gynecologist  s 


ice,  first  of  all,  that  things  are  larger,  and 
re  brutal  in  appearance.  Brobdingnagian. 
in  said  before.  Sitting  with  ray  luggage  in 
ck  of  the  Carey  Transportation  bus  from 
iy  Airport  into  the  city,  then  in  the  city  it- 
discover  myself  recalling  the  near  past,  an- 
ing  the  future.  The  effect,  I  realize,  will  wear 
ckly  enough,  in  reverse  of  that  process  by 

1  became  accustomed  to  the  pastels,  the  right 
tion,  in  a  loaded  word,  the  female  scale  of 
in  Paris  and  its  surrounding  countryside,  so 
ey  no  longer  astonished  but  only  soothed  me 
t  my  being  aware  of  it.  I  expect  that  in 
y  the  same  way  the  clamor,  the  dirt,  the 

the  outsize  scale  here  in  Manhattan  will 

0  strike  me,  and  I  will  be  left  only  with  a 

2  distemper  whose  origin  will  be  obscure. 

ve  been  away  three  years.  When  I  left.  I  w  as 
sure  New  York  could  not  become  any  more 
t.  Returning.  I  find  that  it  has— not  only  in 
to  the  traffic  and  air,  the  spasms  of  energy, 
boredom,  aging,  speed,  and  lethargy,  the 
ve  input  inducing  jumpiness  or  coma,  but 

1  respect  to  something  so  mundane  and  im- 
t  as  the  look  on  the  faces  of  young  white 
i-  I  spend  a  day  apartment  hunting.  While 
subway,  the  street,  and  in  coffee  shops  wait- 

an  unvandalized  phone,  I  read,  despite  my 
upation,  several  kinds  of  emotion  on  the 
•f  females  my  age.  They  express  the  various 
tes  of  gratified  desire. 

r  supper  I  call  a  friend,  R.,  and  arrange  to 
er  downtown  in  her  place  near  Sheridan 
On  this  warm  night  with  the  population 
d  the  stores  open,  the  walk  along  the  streets 
he  subway  to  her  apartment  is  like  walking 
h  a  fantastic,  not  a  real,  Village.  Girls  who 
*  prostitutes  wave  past  in  skirts  so  short  that 
;t  few  times  I  find  them  literally  incredible— 
fain  bell-bottom  trousers  which  cling  like  a 
skin  to  crotches  and  fannies,  and  in  trans- 
fa  ouses.  I  am  crossing  Sheridan  Square  with 


an  idiot  grin  on  my  face,  because  for  several  sea- 
sons I  have  been  living  in  a  city  where  it  is  fairly 
impossible  to  see  a  skirt  that  ends  more  than  two 
inches  above  the  knee,  and  where  women  do  not 
come  out  on  the  street  in  trousers.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution romantic  Rousseau  reported  in  Emile: 

Her  dress  is  extremely  modest  in  appearance,  and 
yet  very  coquettish  in  fact:  she  does  not  make  a  dis- 
play of  her  charms,  she  conceals  them;  but  in  con- 
cealing them,  she  knows  how  to  affect  your  admiration. 
Everyone  ivho  sees  her  will  say,  there  is  a  modest  and 
discreet  girl;  but  while  you  are  near  her,  your  eyes 
and  affections  wander  all  over  her  person,  so  that  you 
cannot  withdraw  them,  and  you  would  conclude,  that 
every  part  of  her  dress,  simple  as  it  seems,  was  only 
put  in  its  proper  order  to  be  taken  to  pieces  by  imagi- 
nation. 

Imagination?  Hanging  from  a  wire  and  clothes- 
pin apparatus  across  the  front  of  a  news  kiosk  on 
the  other  side  of  Seventh  Avenue  is  a  row  of  maga- 
zines from  whose  front  covers  yawn  full-color 
glossy  genitalia— Gray's  Anatomy  plus  high  heels. 
I  am  hit  again,  this  time  more  powerfully,  by  an 
inability  to  credit  what  I  am  seeing.  Now  I  am  not 
grinning  anymore.  Mostly  I  am  confused.  Arriving, 
puzzled,  at  R.'s  brownstone.  I  ring  the  doorbell,  re- 
peating a  gesture  that  calls  up  memories  of  friendly 
dinner  parties  in  her  apartment. 

I  met  her  nine  years  ago,  that  rare  and  valuable 
sort  of  girl  friend  with  whom  there  is  never  the 
troublesome  possibility  that  you  might  want  to  go 
to  bed  with  her.  I  remember  her  as  kind,  attentive, 
and  bright.  She  came  down  to  New  York  the  same 
year  I  did,  to  work— or  rather,  came  back  to  New 
York,  or  her  family,  whose  name  can  be  seen 
chiseled  in  the  stone  of  older  buildings,  or  among 
the  donors  to  museums  and  hospitals  and  orches- 
tras, still  lived  in  the  city,  after  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  ^he  had  grown  up  here  and 
gone  to  boarding  school.  Once  installed  on  her  own, 
although  she  did  not  make  a  point  of  shunning  it, 
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she  did  not  take  too  seriously  the  obligation  to 
dance  and  ride  and  drink  tea  that  her  name  might 
be  supposed  to  carry.  Instead  she  got  a  job,  several 
jobs  one  after  another,  whatever  an  alert  and  sym- 
pathetic girl  with  an  honors  degree  in  Comp.  Lit. 
could  get,  in  other  words  and  in  most  cases,  the  job 
of  glorified  typist.  The  trust  she  came  into  at 
twenty-one  allowed  her  to  live  in  a  large  floor- 
through,  to  decorate  it,  and  to  give  dinner  parties. 
To  these  she  invited  me,  and  our  friends,  and  new 
friends  of  hers,  young  men  in  the  peace  movement 
who  still  wore  neckties.  These  were  cheerful  affairs, 
taking  their  mood  from  her.  It  was  only  on  the  in- 
frequent occasions  when  she  drank  too  much,  or  on 
a  cloudy  Sunday  morning  when  she  would  call  me 
up  and  I  would  try  to  divert  her  mind  from  what 
was  evidently  some  unhappy  love— it  was  only  at 
those  times  that  I  remember  her  maudlin,  out  of 
character. 

She  opens  the  door.  We  tilt  our  heads  at  each 
other  and  smile,  I  hug  her  thin  body.  "You  look 
just  the  same."'  she  says  to  me.  and  I  say,  "So  do 
you."  although  she  has  lost  weight  and  definitely 
does  not  look  like  a  co-ed  anymore.  Her  clothes  are 
almost  dowdy,  and  the  look  in  her  eye  is  almost 
sharp.  Because  I  am  full  of  things  to  tell  her  I  do 
not  much  care,  yet.  The  girl  who  was  such  a  good 
listener  starts  me  on  Jack  Daniels  (she  has  already 
begun  before  I  arrived )  and  so  I  start  to  talk.  But 
something  is  wrong.  She  has  changed  somewhat.  I 
can  t  talk  to  her  as  easily  as  I  remember.  Or  have  I 
forgotten  how  to  speak  American  ?  She  is  not  satis- 
fied to  listen  to  my  adventures.  We  begin  to  talk  of 
our  friends,  their  marriages,  children,  and  break- 
ups, and  there  is  the  understanding  that  we  are  both 
bachelors  still.  She  must  tell  me  without  my  asking 
what  have  been  her  jobs  and  situations  in  the  last 
feu  years.  She  talks  freely,  vet  revealing  little  that 
is  actually  private.  She  has  recently  quit  her  job. 
Why?  Well,  her  boss  asked  her  along  to  an  inter- 
national conference,  he  said  he  needed  an  intelli- 
gent assistant,  and  she  had  been  pleased,  but  when 
the\  got  to  Washington  he  made  a  pass  at  her.  in- 
sisted, and  she  was  disappointed  enough  to  quit. 

When  she  tells  me  this,  I  have  an  urge  to  laugh. 
\\  hich  I  do  not  suppress.  But  K.  does  not  laugh. 
She  looks  al  me,  nol  fondly  but  as  it  she  is  waiting 
for  me  to  realize  thai  I  am  a  fool.  This  is  something 
new.  l'ei  haps  for  the  first  time  ever,  with  her.  I  am 
talking  automatically,  something  apart  from  myself 
i>  listening  to  catch  false  notes.  I  try  to  make  her 
talk  to  me.  She  tells  me  she  is  out  oi  a  job  and  not 
looking.  She  goes  to  the  bathroom.  W  hile  she  is 
away  I  browse  al  the  titles  in  the  reading  mallei 
slacked  near  the  telephone  /  oi^ac.  Ramparts,  a 
hard-bound  Portnoy's  Complaint.  When  K.  returns 
I  am  flipping  vaguely  through  a  pamphlet  called 
No  More  I  an  X  Games:  A  Journal  "/  i'<-mal<-  Liber- 
ation. I  say  to  her,  forgetting,  "What's  this,  some 
kind  of  dyke  outfit?"  She  says  nothing  al  all.  so  I 
raise  my  head  and  say,  "Huh?"  She  says,  "Funny 
you  should  ask,  because  that's  just  what  a  man  is 
supposed  to  ask."  "A  man?  What  do  you  mean,  a 
'man"?"  There  is  something  distinctly  unpleasant 


in  the  air;  and  then  it  passes.  She  is  to  be  {% 
credit  for  saving  the  day,  for  she  sighs,  and  I 
smiles  the  nice  old  smile,  and  refills  the  bou  I 
glasses.  "You  see,"  she  says,  "you've  been  too  I 
in  Paris."  "I  always  overstay."  "You're  01  ol 
touch.  There's  a  revolution  in  this  country."  'Ik. 
I  know  that.  The  blacks,  the  students."  "Not  ;  -H 
The  girls."  "You  don't  say.  Tell  me." 

She  does,  she  explains  "Women's  Lib"  to  me  oii 
I  tell  her  I  don't  get  it.  I  don't  get  it  at  all.  Bi  le 
alcohol  is  now  reaching  both  of  us.  and  this  H 
of  communication  does  not  make  us  partici  I 
tense.  The  last  part  of  the  evening  evolves  ha 
satisfactory  monologue,  resembling  therefore  at 
our  occasional  evenings  together  used  to  be,  iu 
the  difference  that  she  is  doing  the  talking.  N  ski 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Movement,  she  was  iin 
curious— and  a  puzzled,  querulous,  finally  tips'  in 
is  in  her  voice.  Well,  she  had  been  on  the  vei.  B 
becoming  a  whole  lot  more  interested,  thougnJ 
a  dues-paying  member,  so  she  had  mentionec  ! 
her  psychiatrist  first,  and  he  had  asked  her  ';H 
really  wanted  to  get  more  interested,  and  evei'nc 
he  had  asked  her  she  really  didn't  know  w)  he 
she  did  or  didn't,  so  she  hadn't. 

More  talk  that  seems  to  get  desultory,  bi  w 
isfactory  because  I  need  only  listen.  After'A 
time  I  get  up  and  stir  around.  B.  presses  some  0] 
aganda  on  me.  pretending  that  I  am  forcirll 
to  give  it  to  me.  Have  I  expressed  interest?  }\m 
remember.  "We  don't  want  it  to  fall  into  the  m 
of  the  enemy."  she  says.  We  both  laugh,  ha-h  ai 
I  give  her  a  kiss  and  go. 


II 


What  do  women  want?  Dear  God!  IT  hat  do  they'l 
— Freud,  age  77,  to  hi 


Although   Parisian   bookstores   may  be' 
(  harming  than  the  fluorescent-lit  Mar' 
variety,  they  are  inferior  in  handiness  an< 
pleteness.  The  L.S.  is  rich,  and  there  is  re; 
he  grateful— everything  is  available.  Luggi1 
packel  which  B.  has  given  me,  and  a  copy 
morrow  's  Times  for  the  classified  real  estate, 
a  late-night  bookstore  on  Sheridan  SquarM 
very  cool  black  clerk  sits  up  on  a  platform 
a  National  ("ash  Register,  reading  EldridgeC 
while  the  KLH  FM  tuner  beside  him  gives  Q 
baroque  chamber  music.  Banged  below  h 
piles  of  w  hat  are  apparently  the  fastest -sellin 
easily  accessible  and  replenished.  There  is  ( 
which  is  to  be  expected,  and  art  calendars 
coming  1970.  But  the  obvious  majority  0 
books  are  best  described  as  I  low -To  books 
my  previous  life  in  New  York,  I  do  not  reci 
thing  quite  like  them,  not  even  certain  wt 
Erich  Fromm.  Here.  then,  are  books  on  hov 
instinctively;  how  to  touch;  how  to  relax.  I 
of  a  beautiful  girl  on  the  cover  of  one,  like  I 
rinse  ad— the  book  is  handsomely  turned  Ol|| 
ten  by  a  Ph.D.  in  an  encouraging  and  ' 
style.  The  blurb  on  the  back  says.  "Are  you 


f  the  greatest  joys  in  life— the  joy  of  spon- 
ls  emotion?" 

jy  the  books  I  came  in  for,  and  now  my  hands 
11.  A  Keep  New  York  Clean  trash  can  tempts 
ly  reaction  to  the  feminist  "literature"  is, 
t  I  seen  this  movie  before?  An  old  silent 
with  jerky  stick  figures  of  suffragettes  march- 
und  the  White  House;  or  at  the  most  recent, 
line  Hepburn  being  spanked   by  Spencer 
in  a  movie  made  before  I  was  born.  The 
is  dusty,  dead,  and  I  am  only  puzzled  by  why 
ne  like  R.  should  consider  getting  involved  in 
I  find  myself  unable  to  throw  the  stuff  away: 
d  be  guilty  about  it;  R.  might  happen  by  and 
n  the  can,  or  something,  and  feel  hurt, 
ke  it  along  to  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Inn. 
searching  for  an  apartment,  I  am  putting 
up  there.  Mornings  I  am  awakened  early  by 
eg  from  demolition  projects  (the  imagina- 
alf-alert,  thinks  of  a  war  zone  I.  I  get  on  the 
the  Times,  folded  and  scribbled  on.  before 
d  most  of  the  day  I  spend  looking  for  a  bar- 
hen,  when  this  seems  out  of  the  question,  sim- 
decent  place  to  live.  I  do  not  make  good 
ss,  for  several  reasons.  I  am  dismayed  at  the 
in  of  prices  which  would  be  a  joke  if  they 
have  to  be  paid;  I  am  stunned  by  the  slum- 
lality  of  areas  of  the  city  which  used  to  be 
or:  I  try  to  fend  off  admitting  to  myself  that 
will  have  to  give  up  and  take  an  apartment, 
artment,  and  simply  accept  it  and  the  neigh- 
>d  it  is  in.  all  this  after  having  taken  much 
e  learning  the  various  rich  and  poor  neigh- 
■ds  of  Paris.  But  what  holds  me  up  perhaps 
i  that  I  do  not  feel  at  home.  I  travel  about 
and  hearing  things  that  ought  to  escape  my 
hi.  I  suffer  from  that  transient  faculty  of 
ncing   my   own   country    like   a  stranger 
up  from  a  shipwreck— the  vulgar  Gulliver 
me.  Thus  I  have  a  feeling  of  things  falling 
a  city  upset,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  as- 
the  feeling  or  ignore  it.  Indications  of  a 
coming  to  the  end  of  its  wits  with  a  war 
in  every  respect  disastrous,  and  signs  of 
;ial  Europeanization :  the  slogans  scrawled 
aint  sprayer  on  monuments,  vc  women 
Or  am  I  seeing  only  a  distant  province  of 
a  called  Manhattan?  Or  does  Manhattan,  far 
;ing  in  a  class  by  itself,  offer  up  in  a  hideous 
it  what  is  happening  to  the  cities  of  Amer- 
t  is,  to  America?  However,  not  everything 
1  strange  is  hideous,  and  this  makes  it  even 
stracting.  Some  heterosexual  hippie  couples, 
■ung,  are  nice  to  look  at  and  think  about, 
ay  Huggy-bear  and  Kissy-face,  and  let  the 

0  hang.  In  the  street  the  male  faces  are  mild, 
cest  physiognomies  belong  to  homosexuals, 
Aomen.  There  is  an  explosion  of  pornogra- 

1  of  symbols.  Flowers  and  flags.  Americans 
eir  hearts  on  their  sleeves,  proclaim  their 
with  decals  on  their  windshields, 
traditional  American  experience— maybe 

sse— of  going  to  live  in  Europe,  not  in  order 
there,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  come  back 


and  live  in  America,  presupposed  a  certain  stable 
element  in  American  life  that  you  learned,  during 
self-exile,  to  accommodate  to.  But  what  if  America 
changes  extravagantly  behind  your  back?  Have  vou 
then  made  any  progress?  I  see,  now,  that  it  has  not 
helped  either  that  while  in  France  1  went  my  own 
pleasant  way  and  lived  a  very  special  life.  I  saw  few 
Americans.  I  heard  of  America  only  through  the 
French  papers  and  radio,  and  an  occasional  look  at 
the  European  Herald  Trib.  I  was  catching  faint 
echoes  from  a  foreign  country  of  large,  incompre- 
hensible public  events— the  assassinations,  the  riots, 
the  bloody  conventions,  the  school  boycotts,  gar- 
bage strikes,  moon  shots,  and  World  Series.  I  shud- 
dered the  jrisson  of  a  Frenchman  and  forgot. 

Even  if  I  had  not  wanted  to  lead  my  modestly 
sybaritic  existence,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  con- 
vince myself  that  there  was  anything  more  pressing 
in  France  than  the  taking  of  small  pleasures  and  the 
protection  of  ones  own  garden.  There  is  a  sense 
of  priority  which  even  a  visitor,  a  spectator,  can't 
help  adopting.  The  place  where  millions  of  little 
lives  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  this  priority 
is  well-suited;  it  is  still  incredibly  beautiful.  1  sus- 
pect that  Americans  who  read  the  papers  may  get 
the  wrong  idea  when  they  read  of  government  cri- 
ses, student  uprisings,  the  devaluation  of  the  franc. 
Actually  there  is  precious  little  sense  of  turmoil. 
Back  in  America,  I  can  only  smile  at  what  the 
French,  if  it  comes  to  that,  consider  their  important 
public  worries.  The  bleak,  modernist  campus  at 
Nanterre,  outside  Paris,  where  the  student  rebellion 
began;  the  urban  renewal  that  is  disturbing  the 
area  around  the  railway  station  in  Montparnasse; 
the  farmers  and  grocers  who  picket  once  in  a  while 
—these  are  matters  relatively  so  small  and  inher- 
ently so  manageable  that  they  seem  not  to  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  ailments  America  has;  they  are 
not  "Americanization,''  as  some  French  have  fretted 
lor  twenty  years,  but  more  like  an  inoculation. 

Beside  the  obvious  facts  that  France  is  a  small 
country,  with  everything  in  it  smaller,  and  that  it  is 
not  powerful  in  the  world,  and  that  90  per  cent  of 
its  population  is  white  and  nominally  of  the  same 
religion,  there  is  an  additional  factor,  1  think,  that 
accounts  for  its  usual  peacefulness,  and  that  is  the 
pessimism  that  is  bred  into  the  French  beginning 
at  a  very  early  age.  It  is  an  attitude  toward  life  that 
need  hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  It  is  enough, 
when  watching  a  group  of  schoolchildren,  to  stud) 
their  bearing,  their  eyes,  how  they  gravely  shake 
hands  on  parting.  Sometimes  I  wondered  if  the 
French  are  not  born  adult,  that  is,  born  w  ith  the 
operative  knowledge  that  if  life  has  anything  pleas- 
ant about  it  I  w Inch  is  debatable  ) ,  this  pleasure  must 
be  laboriously  fashioned  and  then  protected  against 
persons,  ideas,  changes,  which  might  endanger  it.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  character,  the  one 
I  put  together  was  compounded  of,  among  other 
things  of  course,  circumspection  and  watchfulness. 
The  ideologues  and  enrages  who  took  over  the  Sor- 
bonne  seem  to  go  against  this  characterization,  but 
only  apparently.  The  occupation  of  the  University 
of  Paris  would  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the 


"In  the  street  the 
male  faces  are 
mild.  The 
fiercest  physi- 
ognomies 
belong  to  homo- 
sexuals, and 
to  women." 
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few  radicals  had  not  been  joined  at  the  right  mo- 
ment 1>\  thousands  of  ordinarily  apolitical  students, 
most  from  bourgeois  homes,  whose  thresholds 
of  pessimistic  self-restraint  were  finally  breached 
by  the  intolerable  conditions  of  education  in  the 
Sorbonne,  conditions  which  made  the  real  and  ac- 
tual situation  in  American  universities  seem  like 
the  realization  of  a  Utopian  fantasy.  The  French 
an-  laught  to  expect  little  of  life;  even  students  of 
our  unlimited  international  age  of  revolution  and 
liberation  arc  pretty  content  that  this  should  be  so: 
but  in  Ma\  1968.  main  thousands  of  them  acted 
out  of  the  belief  that  the  process  whose  end  result 
traditionally  entitles  the  middle-class  Frenchman  to 
sonic  advantage  in  the  scramble  for  small  pleas- 
ures—the process  of  higher  education  — w  as  becom- 
ing impossible  l<>  get  through  with  the  best  and 
most  pacific  ol  intentions,  and  moreover  that  the 
government  didn  t  give  a  damn. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  despite  their  unillusioned 
attitude  about  life,  distant  from  the  democratic 
ideal  ol  America,  the  French  manage  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  ""fun."  Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  more 
interested  in  women  than  in  men:  anyway  it  seemed 
to  me  iii  Paris  that  the  best  exemplars  of  this  para- 
dox were  females:  girls,  women,  and  grandmothers. 
II  French  boys  are  raised  to  expect  little  of  life. 
French  girls  are  raised  to  expect  less.  Custom,  and 
even  law.  have  had  their  effect,  f  or  example,  it  was 
not  until  1945  that  women  got  the  vote:  the  Code 
Napoleon,  which  put  the  married  woman  and  her 
property  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  her  hus- 
band, has  not  even  now  been  completely  reformed. 
Virginity,  and  the  values  attached  to  having  or  not 
having  it.  still  exist :  la  pilule  is  not  easy  to  come  bv . 
Somehow  Frenchwomen  bear  the  consequent  anxi- 
etv  with  remarkable  grace,  not  to  say  cheerfulness. 
On  the  level  of  the  working-class  housewives  with 
whom  I  did  mv  shopping  in  the  outdoor  marches. 
this  was  shown  in  the  stylishness  with  which  the) 
shopped,  and  talked  to  each  other,  and  haggled  w  ith 
»and  bawled  out  the  men  behind  the  counter,  as  il 
what  thev  were  doing  was  something  that  deserved 
to  b<'  done  with  style.  On  the  level  ol  the  unmarried 
girls  ol  good  lamilv  who  give  late-afternoon  at- 
homes,  il  was  shown.  I  thought,  hv  the  unspoken 
assumption  thai  this  thing  thev  were  doing  (  hal- 
ting, listening,  smiling,  crossing  their  legs,  and 
pouring  cofTee  might  seem  ridiculous,  might  in 
fact  be  ridiculous,  but  il  has  been  done  in  the  p.  i  - 1 
hv  people  more  interesting  than  we  are.  ( * rand  mere, 
powerful,  honored,  one  ol  those  people  more  inter- 
esting than  we  are,  looks  in  and  interrogates  the 

young  people. 

To  say  thai  women  '"know  their  place"  in  France 
does  not  signify  anything  l<>  me  if  I  compare  the 
meaning  ol  thai  phrase  with  whal  I  saw  and  heard. 
I  cannot  sav  what  an  educated  French  girl  who  lias 
been  (billed  in  history  and  literature  might  think 
her  place  is.  There  have  been  enough  novels  on  her 
reading  list,  written  bv  men  (Constant,  Rousseau, 
Stendhal),  in  which  women  were  celebrated,  not 
cursed,  for  their  power.  She  knows  enough  about 
women  writers,  and  keepers  of  salons,  and  revolu- 


tionaries, and  heads  of  state  (de  Pompadour 
Barry),  to  give  her  some  sense  of  a  past  in  ul 
women  figured.  I  guess  the  knowledge,  gainei 
a  proper  girls'  school,  that  courtesans  have 
France,  is  an  encouragement,  or  at  least  a  com*  t. 
to  ii iris  who  will  never  run  anything  but  their 
vants,  their  husbands,  and  their  children.  For 
girls  the  importance  of  knowing  some  histoi 
small  and  durable.  For  the  others,  those  few  o 
rebel,  it  lakes  on  greater  importance,  for  it  gl 
them  models  of  rebellion.  There  is  really  very  . 
in  I' ranee  thai  is  done  lree-stvle.  perhaps  fone 
reason  that  France  is  an  old  country  where  H'e 
is  no  longer  anything  that  has  not  been  done  n  iv 
times.  II  a  girl  leaves  her  provincial  bourgeois 
ily  and  goes  to  live  in  Paris,  it  will  not  be  the  sh 
time  this  has  happened,  and  even  her  family  I 
know  it.   I  liev  will  give  her  a  horrible  bad  H. 
and  not  uttei  her  name  for  years,  but  they  wil-jti 
deiiv  that  the  Bohemia  she  has  gone  to  join  h;,as 
much  right  to  be  called  French  as  a  bourgeois  o 
ilv  has.  Simone  de  Beauvoir  has  told  what  det<  ii- 
nation  it  requires  for  a  girl  to  forsake  her  Cat.  ic 
family:  but  she  has  not  been  able,  for  all  hell 
sistence  on  the  improvisator)  nature  of  "exi  n- 
tialism.  "  to  disguise  the  fact  that  in  going  to  1  is 
and  making  her  wav  and  living  with  a  man  wiliuti 
marrying  him,  she  profited  from  the  honorabljp 
stitution  of  there  being  in  f  iance  separate  m- 
munities,  with  antagonistic  manners  and  rru,i.laj 
who  vet  contrive  to  live  and  let  live,  and  are  I 
lied  to  steer  clear  of  each  other  and  not  call  n  I 
too  much  i  particularly  is  this  true  oi  the  bourg  I 
I  here  is  no  such  thing  as  epater  les  artistes). 

France,  that  class-conscious  country.  laci,? 
group  whose  main  pleasure  is  gotten  from  biag 
another  group  that  it  is  no  good.  In  the  boo  foi 
which  she  is  known  in  America,  The  Secondm 
Mile,  de  Beauvoir  bad  many  things  to  sa)  aboi  I 
condition  of  women  thai  relied  badly  on  met  1 
her  primary  concern  was  to  prove  that  there  a 
innate  quality  in  women  which  would  justify  fll 
condition.  She  demonstrated  a  high  regard  foM 
sex,  bul  no  overt  haired  for  men.  She  wrote,  hi 
fact  is  that  men  arc  beginning  to  resign  them:  Vt 
to  the  new  slatiis  id  woman  [hei  increasing  V 
pendencej  ;  and  she.  not  lecling  condemned  i  ac 
vance.  has  begun  to  Icel  more  al  case.""  And  ll 
even  more  sailguillelv.  '  '[I  he]  lull  dev  elo|'fll 
|  ol  feminine  eroticism]  requires  ihal  in  lo\  i!- 
fection,  sensuality  woman  succeed  in  overt 
her  passivity  and  in  establishing  a  relation 
cipi  ocil  v  w  ith  her  partner. 

To  be  sine,  the  optimistic,  ponderous,  foot 
writings  ol  Simone  de  Beauvoii  on  women  an 
and  sex  do  nol  seem  to  be  either  ihe  favorite 
ing  matter  on  these  subjects  ol  French  girl 
read  bul  are  not  intellectuals,  01  as  close  t( 
ideas  about  love  affair*  real  or  imagined,  as  a 
stories  of  Colette  or.  more  recently.  Frai 
Sagan  lucid,  regret  I  ul  sketches,  certainly 
mean)  to  uplift,  bul  dealing  with  male  (  bar; 
finally,  more  in  loud  pity  than  in  anger, 
stories  are  popular  because  they  are  cynici 


Mi 


ntic  at  the  same  time.  No  matter  what  bruises 
iroine  has  taken  in  love,  there  is  no  question 
r  dropping  out  of  the  game,  or  reviling  what 
ire  she  did  have. 

e  French,  most  cynical  and  pessimistic  of  peo- 
;serve  the  option  of  being,  on  chosen  occasion, 
ntic.  The  very  look  of  their  parks  and  boule- 
and  buildings  is  fanciful,  but  they  do  not 
1  to  modernize,  though  the  price  is  that  many 
;m  must  go  to  the  bathroom  outdoors.  Even 
pornography  and  prostitution  look  romantic 
nparison  with  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Protestant 
ries.  Pigalle  looks  like  the  set  for  a  musical, 
he  strip-tease  at  the  Crazy  Horse  Saloon,  the 
's  classiest,  smartest,  most  clever  spectacle,  is 
itely  erotic,  positively  not  pornographic. 
;k  in  the  U.  S..  I  ask  myself  whether  France 
its  thought-out  ways  is  only  quaint,  a  placid 
,'ater.  Maybe  the  U.S.  is  forward-looking: 
t  certainly  it  is  in  agony.  I  gather  the  cliche 
;isk  whether  its  pains  are  of  delivery  or  death, 
e  no  answers  for  myself.  I  feel  lost.  When  I 
ted,  Herzog,  was  a  best  seller;  some  whites 
Jacks  were  still  marching  together:  Masters 
had  just  publicly  discovered  the  nonexistence 
s  vaginal  orgasm:  and  my  friends  were  my 
s.  All  this  is  what  I  thought,  w  ithout  thinking 
it  too  much.  1  was  coming  back  to.  Instead  I 
the  throes  of  culture  shock.  1  have  felt  some- 
like a  pang  of  sorrow  for  mv  country.  I  am 
in  America.  I  have  thought,  indeed  I  am.  and 
itly  something  has  been  going  on.  We  Amer- 


icans, I  have  thought,  are  unable  to  do  the  neces- 
sary things  with  sense  or  grace.  We  suffered  (so  I 
was  told  in  school )  for  generations  in  puritan  re- 
straints: now  we  break  out  by  posting  pictures  of 
cunt  on  the  street.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  what  the 
French  call  inesure. 

This  reaction  of  mine  leaves  me  profoundly  un- 
satisfied. Not  only  is  it  glib,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  connection  between  it  and  the  awkwardness 
with  R.  the  other  night.  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  cope  until  I  get  a  better  id°a  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  prospect  of  subjecting  myself 
to  a  crash  course  in  the  U.  S.  A.  at  the  rump  end  of 
a  decade  is  not  attractive,  as  I  know  I  will  be  fac- 
ing myself  with  blur-words  like  optoutofthesys- 
tem.  doyourownthing,  unstructureddestructuring. 
And  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  I  find  myself 
reading  for  other  things  beside  the  apartment  of- 
ferings. I  have  read,  under  the  headline,  guard  is 
CALLED  IN  CHICAGO  UNREST: 

The  young  women.  Hearing  helmets,  heavy  gloves, 
and  dungaree  or  leather  jackets,  carried  Vietcong 
flags,  and  clubs. 

Surrounded  by  a  ring  of  newsmen  and  plainclothes 
policemen,  they  huddled  in  a  tight  circle,  making 
speeches  to  each  other  and  singing,  "We  love  our  uncle 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  deep  down  in  our  hearts.  We  love  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung." . . . 

The  front  ranks  of  women  charged  into  the  police 
and  there  was  a  brief  scuffle.  Gritting  their  teeth,  girls 
struggled  and  kicked  on  the  ground  as  officers  fought 
to  subdue  them. . . . 
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Out  of  an  egali- 
tarian concept, 
the  common 
landscape  lias 
Sj|  been  altered  in 

a  way  that  is 
*****  quite  unprece- 
dented. The 
sexuality  of 
women  has  been 
set  loose  of 
traditional 
restraints.  A 
distinctly  unself- 
conscious  at- 
tempt is  being 
made  toward 
creating  new 
roles. 
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She  was  a  bold-looking  girl  of  about  twenty-seven, 
with  thick  dark  hair,  a  freckled  face,  and  swift,  athletic 
movements.  A  narrow  starlet  sash,  emblem  of  the 
Junior  Anti-Sex  League,  teas  wound  several  times 
round  the  waist  of  her  overalls.  Orwell,  1984 


Witnessed  on  a  hotel-room  TV,  America  in 
1969  remains  intermittently  the  America  ol 
Lolita.  But  there  are  new  twists,  and  some  outright 
novelties.  The  hucksterism  goes  on  with  what  seems, 
after  my  absence  from  it,  redoubled  vigor.  The 
little  seeds  of  anxiety  are  still  being  planted:  your 
underinsured  house  will  burn  down— you  will  be 
out  in  the  street:  your  mouth  smells  bad— no  happi- 
ness: your  towels  come  ouf  of  the  laundry  gray— 
what?  The  twist  is  that  these  ads  are  no  longer  all 
produced  in  the  high-pressure  style  <>f  a  plug  for 
Oxydol  during  the  Eisenhower  years.  A  good  half 
of  them  are  "cute"'— stop-frame,  zoom-lens,  self- 
conscious,  with  integrated  casts  of  photogenic 
Negroes  and  whites.  The  object,  of  course-,  is  still 
to  sell  the  commodity.  With  this  in  mind  both  the 
old-style  and  wised-up  ads  rely  on  sex.  using  the 
pitch  with  a  directness  that  is  novel.  Hard  sex  moves 
toothpaste,  hair  coloring,  meat  tenderizer,  carpets, 
beer.  The  camera  has  relations  with  lips.  legs,  but- 
tocks, tongues.  Women's  voices  are  huskv  and  their 
stares  unblinking. 

Now  the  jump  from  these  strange  images  and 
words  to  the  images  and  words  ol  tin-  actual  pro- 
gramming is  startling,  since  what  little  television  1 
have  watched  in  Europe  was  government-run.  non- 
commercial, and  my  brain  has  forgotten  how  to 
disregard  detours  from  the  How  of  '■entertainment." 
More  than  a  few  times,  while  1  am  still  thinking 
about  the  woman  who  has  just  disappeared  from 
the  screen,  a  newscaster  is  reciting  the  dail)  body 
count,  or  a  student  is  being  interviewed,  or  the 
thread  of  a  domestic  situation  is  picked  up.  the 
^  husband  still  the  bumbler  to  his  wiles  strongman, 
hate  at  night  such  breaks  are  perhaps  less  obvious, 
for  these  are  the  bonis  of  the  talk  shows,  w  hieh  have 
certainly  proliferated.  I  f  the  ads  have  become  "live- 
lier, then  1  suppose  the  talk  shows  are  called 
"frank"  and  "uninhibited."  In  practice  this  means 
that  in  America  there  are  no  topics  anymore  thai  it 
is  forbidden  to  speak  stupidl)  about  in  front  of  a 
television  camera.  I  am  embarrassed  for  the  partici- 
pants and  guest  experts,  though  I  know  I  shouldn't 
be.  that  embarrassment  is  just  a  waste  ol  my  lime 
I  have  a  go  at  the  popular  magazines  I  have  col- 
lected for  m\  Total  Immersion  course,  the  news 
weeklies,  picture  magazines,  and  papers.  They  have 
wised  up  too.  The)  are  less  corny,  and  their  politics 
is  harder  to  determine  than  in  the  days  when  Hem  \ 
Luce  was  alive.  Their  editors  sense  a  wave  ol  "revo- 
lution" in  America  (the  word  is  used  constantly) 
and  they  seem  lo  have  decided  to  make  ihc  best  of 
it  without  becoming  a  part  of  it.  No  such  thing  can 
be  said  of  the  sex  papers  which  I  have  also  bought: 
I  must  assume  that  they  are  one  of  the  things  the 
editors  of  the  newsmagazines  are  thinking  of  when 


they  write  of  a  revolution.  These  tabloid-size  laj 
are  displayed  next  to  the  regular  papers  or  in 
in  every  part  of  town.  There  is  nothing  moreil 
about  buying  Screw,  an  eight-page  biweekhjii 
functions  in  a  more  or  less  good-humored  wl/J 
sort  of  consumers'  guide  to  the  commodit  m 
culture  of  locker-room  sexual  fantasy,  tharW 
buying  the  New  York  Times.  For  a  reason  p  'bJ 
having  to  do  with  a  decision  of  the  Suprem'Oa 
that  I  know  nothing  about,  a  warning  is  H 
on  the  front  page.  "The  editors  of  this  nev  m 
have  made  every  effort  to  insure  that  the  con  m 
this  publication  are  not  obscene.  Do  not  p  m 
Screu  il  you  want  pornography!" 

Inside,  the  editorial  matter  is  cheerily  e  fl 
live,  obscene,  pornographic  verbiage  bangec  ■ 
the  office  typewriter  and  set  around  the  ph'oJ 
girls  with  their  legs  spread,  and  penis-mc  m 
Neither  the  tone  nor  the  language  is  that  fl 
traditional  tabloid  which  concerned  itself  m 
with  murder  for  the  benefit  of  a  readersFfl 
moved  its  lips  while  reading.  Screw  is  wrfM 
and  for  the  new  proletariat  which  is  said  V 
out  of  college,  but  which  I  suspect  graduatfl 
writing  makes  fun  of  the  readers,  but  not  selfl 
as  if  to  say.  we're  all  in  this  together,  and  it  fl 
any  further  from  passwords  learned  in  a.fl 
course  in  abnormal  psychology  or  social  rifl 
than  it  is  from  descriptions  of  group  sex  or  lm 
standby,  monstrous  sex  organs.  And  yet  ?B 
something  about  Screu-  that  makes  it  difficuflH' 
that  it  is.  like  the  Scandinav  ian  pornograph  m 
it  slightly  reminds  me  of.  only  as  dirtv  as  ,M 
bath.  Screu  comes  across  less  hygienic,  niori 
ocal.  The  pages  given  over  to  offerings  arm 
ads  are  in  opposition  to  the  jovial  voice  of  t  ■ 
under  the  pictures  of  naked  teen)  -hoppers  u,fjl 

GIRL.  Sincere  sepia,  deaf,  wants  cultured  rrM 
passionate,  generous  white  male.  Must  be  abttm 
locate.  •  i 

GUY  with  HOT  LIPS  wants  CIRL  who  A 
FRENCH  ARTS.  Call  2l.',-:m7  611  p.m..  Mo'M 

Many  columns  of  ads  for  wife-swappers.  Id 
homosexuals,  groupers,  sadists,  masochis  i 
straight  one-to-one  votaries  of  the  missionan 
lion  arc  followed  b\  detailed  instructions  F 
to  answer,  c/o  Screu.  I'eople  who  are  not  '! 
need  not  apply.  Is  this  no  more  than  u|  .  Jl 
minute  lonelv  hearts,  no  more  depressing  th  i 
fashioned  prim  advice  to  the  lovelorn?  F 

Where  the  wants  ads  finally  end,  the  j  II 
offerings  begin. 

Now!  Every  man  alive  can  make  the  kindm 
every  woman  alive  dreams  of!  Note,  you  can  dm 
thing  that's  expected  of  you.  .  .  .  IjcCs  face  it  m 

guy  needs  some  help  After  all,  a  woman  W 

care  HOW   she  gels  her  satisfaction     she  just  til 

ILL  OF  II  ■ 

With  Little  Latex  Magic  Fingers:  AchiM 
Double  Climax!  Now  it's  possible  fur  xuur  in  V 
experience  TWO  climaxes  at  the  same  time.  Stm 
$9.05  


xt  weekend  see  real,  live  8mm  love-making  on 
bedroom  wall!  Turn  off  Carson!  Turn  on  your 
)!  For  educational  purposes  only — Triple  your 
i  power!  Make  your  fantasies  come  true.  819.50 
)0  jt. 

is  lineup  of  pictures,  text,  classifieds,  and 
ngs,  with  minor  adjustments  in  emphasis,  is- 
by  all  the  sex  newspapers,  of  which  there  are 
ist  half  a  dozen,  not  counting  those  slanted 
ally  to  a  queer  community.  I  am  misled,  at 
and  think  that  I  have  picked  up  more  sex 
s  than  I  actually  have,  because  the  page  size 

same  and  there  are  some  pictures  of  people 
ut  clothes  on.  But  Avatar,  published  in  Boston. 

to  be  put  in  another  category  from  Screw. 
nain  difference,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  Avatar 
rs.  being  "political."  do  not  so  obviously  de- 

themselves  for  what  they  are  doing.  Their 
■  is  probably  known  as  "underground"  and 
ent  hanger-on."  There  are  cartoons  and  sculp- 
about  war.  flowers,  life  in  general,  clone  not 

at  all,  and  editorial  "features"  on  important 
rcts.  In  this  issue  ( September.  1969  ) .  the  edi- 
ire  happv  to  present  portions  of  a  book,  pre- 
cation: 

l 

ierie  Solanas,  the  chick  who  shot  Andy  Warhol, 
number  of  fairly  strong  opinions  about  men.  Miss 
as,  some  time  ago.  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the 
ct  entitled  SCUM  Manifesto— SCUM  stands  for 
ty  for  Cutting  Up  Men.  It  will  be  published  by 
pia  Press.  Here  follow  some  excerpts,  exclusive. 

iose  females  least  embedded  in  the  male  'cul- 
.  who  are  too  childish  for  the  grown-up  world 
mrbs.  mortgages,  mops,  and  baby  shit,  too  selfish 
se  kids  and  husbands,  too  uncivilized  to  give  one 
)r  anyone's  opinion  of  them  other  than  their  ou  n. 
rogant  to  respect  Daddy,  the  ''greats'  or  the  deep 
•m  of  the  Ancients,  who  trust  only  their  oivn  ani- 
gutter  instincts,  who  equate  Culture  with  chicks. 

sole  diversion  is  prowling  for  emotional  thrills 
xcitement,  who  are  given  to  disgusting,  nasty,  up- 
scenes,'  hateful  violent  bitches  given  to  slam- 
those  who  unduly  irritate  them  in  the  teeth,  who'd 
shiv  into  a  man's  chest  or  ram  an  icepick  up  his 
le  as  soon  as  look  at  him,  if  they  knew  they  could 
■my  with  it,  in  short,  those  who,  by  the  standards 

'culture,'  are  SCUM.  .  . 
'I'M  will  not  picket,  demonstrate,  march  or  strike 
'.rapt  to  achieve  its  ends.  Such  tactics  are  for  nice, 
d  ladies  who  scrupulously  take  only  such  action 
guaranteed  to  be  ineffective.  ...  I f  SCUM  ever 
es,  it'll  be  over  Nixon's  stupid,  sickening  face: 
ever  strikes,  it'll  be  in  the  dark  with  a  six 
dade." 

;ad  Miss  Solanas's  words  twice  over,  and  do 
jdow  what  to  make  of  them,  though  this  is  not 

st  time  I  have  been  made  aware  of  her  exist- 
I  know  that  some  woman  shot  Andv  Warhol: 
ews  item  was  in  Le  Monde  on  the  very  day 
a  Sirhan  shot  Robert  Kennedy. 

atever    Valerie    Solanas    means,  however, 


Avatar  is  a  better  newspaper  for  having  published 
her.  Avatar  is  an  interesting  publication,  more  in- 
teresting than  Screiv.  If  I  were  not  already  con- 
vinced of  this,  the  transcript  of  a  session  of  group 
therapy,  presented  under  the  title.  "Women  Rap 
About  Sex,"  would  do  the  job. 

— Can't  you  do  it  just  because  you're  horny? 

■ — Well,  if  it's  so  simply  physical,  why  do  you  have 
to  involve  someone  else  to  gratify  your  needs?  We're 
certainly  bitter  enough  when  men  exploit  us  just  to 
satisfy  their  need. 

— But  what  if  you're  both  horny? 

— That's  just  mutual  masturbation!  .  .  . 

Let's  talk  about  masturbation.  W e  always  seem  to 
avoid  that. 

— -Do  you  think  we  masturbate  as  much  as  men.  or 
do  we  just  feel  guiltier  admitting  it? 

— /  think  we  probably  masturbate  less  and  confess 
to  it  less. 

— /  disagree.  I  think  tie  masturbate  just  as  much. 

— But  there  is  greater  concentration  on  woman's 
pleasure  in  the  20th  century,  isn't  there?  All  this  talk 
about  orgasms  and  everything? 

— Yeah,  ivell  then  how  come  we  still  don't  have 
them  ?  ( Laughter) 

— God,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  someone  admit  it!  I 
thought  everyone  else  had  them  but  me. 

You  knoic,  just  asking  your  partner  when  it's  over. 
I)i<l  rou  come?  Isn't  the  same  as  being  concerned  all 
along. 

Yeah,  it'sjhat  old,  did  you  come,  did  you  come,  did 
you  come,  until  you  could  scream! 
— Or  until  you  lie. 
— Oh.  so  you  lie  too? 

— At  the  risk  of  sounding  naive  .  .  .  I've  been  listen- 
ing to  this  for  an  hour  and  no  one  has  mentioned  love. 
(Ferocious  laughter) 

— Love? 

— God.  if  I  waited  to  fall  in  lore,  I'd  be  climbing 
the  u  alls. 

— Yeah,  forge!  love.  If  you  even  just  like  him.  .  .  . 

— Forget  like.  I'd  be  happy  if  I  could  only  respect 
the  guy  a  little  bit. 

— Respect,  forget  it.  If  you  can  even  talk  to  him  at 
all.  you're  lucky. 

— Even  just  small  talk.  About  the  morning  orange 
juice. 

— If  you  can  even  stand  to  ivake  up  next  to  him  .  .  . 
can  stand  having  his  head  on  your  pilloiv!  (A  shocked 
silence ) 

— Do  you  realize  what  we're  saying?  Not  only  have 
we  been  sleeping  with  guys  we  don't  love,  but  with 
guys  we  positively  can't  stand. 

—  What  are  we  doing  it  for? 

What  is  going  on?  Here  these  poor  souls  seem 
to  be  recognizable  people  talking,  the  first  to  make 
an  entrance  into  my  recognition,  and  even,  maybe, 
my  sympathy.  Somewhere  around  this  point  I  turn, 
as  if  inevitably,  to  the  propaganda  that  R.  gave  me. 
which  has  been  waiting  patiently  as  an  old  dog. 

IV 

All  this  pitting  of  stx  against  sex.  of  quality  against 
quality;  all  this  claiming  of  superiority  and  imputing 
of  inferiority,  belong  to  the.  private-school  stagr  of 


"Hard  sex  moves 
toothpaste,  hair 
coloring,  meat 
tenderizer, 
carpets,  beer. 
The  camera  has 
relations  with 
lips,  legs,  but- 
tocks, tongues." 
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human  existence  where  there  are  "sides"  and  it  is 
necessary  for  one  side  to  beat  the  other  side,  and  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  walk  up  to  a  platform  and 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Headmaster  himself  a 
highly  ornamental  pot. 

— Virginia  Woolf,  A  Room  of  One's  Own 

The  material  comes  sliding  out  of  the  packet, 
all  different  kinds.  It  is  published  by  a  diversity 
of  groups  and  committees  with  an  assortment  of 
acronyms  and  manifestos,  some  devoted  to  women 
only,  others  to  all  of  society  and  its  problems. 

The  Statement  of  Purpose  of  NOW  (  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  )  is  couched  in  the  language 
of  responsible  enlightened  liberalism.  Statistics  are 
brought  forward  showing  that  women  are  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  competition  for  jobs,  that  they 
get  less  money  for  doing  more  work.  The  laws  which 
are  on  the  books  forbidding  this  are  alleged  not  to 
be  enforced.  NOW  therefore  constitutes  itself  as  a 
pressure  group— ready  to  make  common  cause  with 
other  groups  interested  in  civil  rights  in  a  plural- 
istic democracy— working  in  favor  of  women.  There 
will  be  pressure  for  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
for  establishment  of  child  day-care  centers,  for  re- 
forms in  abortion  and  divorce  laws. 

If  NOW  calls  forth  an  image  of  ladies  such  as 
those  in  the  middle-class,  middle-aged  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  image  evoked  b\  Marilyn  Gold- 
berg's "On  the  Exploitation  of  Women"  in  Libera- 
tion magazine  is  one  of  downright  solidit)  :  Lib- 
eration is.  I  recall,  inclined  to  the  socialist  pacifism 
of  its  founder.  A.  J.  Muste.  Marilyn  Goldberg,  mem- 
ber of  a  San  Francisco  feminist  group,  conscien- 
tiously prepares  her  analysis.  Unlike  NOW,  she 
thinks  discrimination  is  the  product  of  a  system 
( capitalism  \  w  hich  must  exploit  some  groups  for 
cheap  labor.  Her  essay  is  propaganda.  I  see,  of  a 
Movement  that  takes  itself  seriously.  Hut  until  I 
get  to  Vo  More  Fun  &  Games:  A  Journal  of  Female 
Liberation,  the  voice  I  listen  to  in  these  documents 
is  far  from  one  that  I  can  hear  coming  out  of  the 
*  mouth  of  an  actual  female.  I  realize  that  it  will  not 
do.  as  I  had  suggested  to  R..  to  label  the  producers 
of  tins  Journal  simplv  as  a  dyke  outfit,  though  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  them  were 
lesbians  in  fact. 

Vo  More  Fun  ...  is  a  communit)  effort.  Some 
of  the  articles  included  in  ii  are  informed  bv  a  kind 
of  glancing  acquaintance  w  ith  Marxist  theor) .  Some 
are  thoroughly  free-style,  with  no  "structure"  hut 
that  provided  by  the  writer's  unhappiness  and  her 
new  joy  at  being  aware  why  she  i>  unhappy.  In 
most  cases  the  release  from  oppressive  obligations, 
from  the  influence  to  put  oneself  together  into  a 
copv  of  the  kind  of  woman  who  is  presented  as  de- 
sirable on.  say.  TV.  is  accomplished  without  ideol- 
ogy. Luckily  the  writing  has  not  been  revised.  It 
reads  as  something  printed  straight  out-  or  plaved 
straight  back  from  a  tape  recorder.  "Stop  buying 
and  wearing  cosmetics,  stop  following  fashions, 
looking  at  fashion  magazines,  shopping."  advises 
Roxanne  Dunbar,  who  seems  to  be  the  group's  chief 
spokesman. 

Repeatedly  in  No  More  Fun  ...  it  is  said  or  im- 


plied that  the  first  step  away  from  misery  mus  > 
the  decision  to  stop  letting  popular  notions  f 
beauty  work  their  will.  If  beauty  is  only  skin-d 
but  ugly  goes  to  the  bone,  so  be  it,  and  all  the  be  I 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  choice,  after  all,  whether  e 
is  to  be.  not  beautiful,  perhaps,  but  pretty  in  a  fa  j| 
cated  way,  or  whether  one  is  to  throw  over  e 
w  hole  business. 

I  try  and  conjure  up  what  kind  of  girls  w^Be 
have  had  the  experiences  which  would  have'd 
them  to  have  to  write  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  r't 
help  deciding  that  they  are  homely,  but  that,  n<  I 
theless.  what  they  have  to  say  cannot  be  dismi  d 
simplv  because  they  are.  Also,  that  in  woi  I 
terms  they  are  failures.  Thus  Miss  Dana  Densmf 

Ugly  elitism  is  rampant  among  the  only-parti  fa 
ruined  women,  the  golden  ones  who  were  brouglU 
to  have  a  strong  sense  of  self,  the  intelligent  edutite 
talented  ones  who  have  "succeeded."  An  appais 
snobbishness  is  involved  in  the  elitist  golden  cim 
girls  brushing  of)  impatiently  as  irrelevant  the  p$ 
of  the  masses  of  women  who  dorit  identify  witljk. 
men,  who  have  been  convinced  that  they  are,  in  h. 
inferior,  and  who  are  just  trying  to  do  the  best  a 
ran  in  a  miserable  situation. 


Elsewhere,  as  in  the  ideologizing  of  Rox 
Dunbar,  the  voice  gets  more  scornful,  strident, 
foundly  injured,  as  of  young  women  who  have 
to  travail  for  every  bit  of  advancement,  acadt 
vocational,  and  sensual,  anil  have  decided  now, 
the  rules  of  the  contest  are  stupid,  the  contest  i 
unworthy.  Mi—  Dunbar's  explanation  for  why 
rigged  this  way  is  not  much  concerned  with 
viduals.  but  with  a  conspiracy  to  enslave  worn 
a  group.  I  nlike  Miss  Goldberg,  however.  Miss 
bar  finds  that  conspiracy  to  be  rooted  not  in  ca^ 
ism  but  in  male  chauv  inism  and  its  standard 
as  she  puts  it.  "sexism."'  The  oppression  of  v/^ 
is  the  result  of  an  idea,  an  unconsciously  hel 
lief,  that  women  properly  fulfill  some  tasks 
men  others— a  belief  that  leads.   i:i  practitj 
women  doing  the  cooking  and  typing  and  i 
bearing,  and  men  the  thinking  and  talking  andj 
ing.  It  leads  to  the  most  prestige  being  attach 
those  things  which  men  do.  and  to  the  way  tha 
do  them.  Even  in  the  movement  which  claims 
against  oppressive  systems  of  all  kinds,  the 
Left,  men  expect  women  io  attend  to  petty  d^l 
keep  house,  bolster  male  ego-,  and  provide  sell 
jecting  what  she  calls  the  "phallic"  values  oil 
the  official  and  radical  societies.  Miss  Dunba  t 
poses  to  put  in  their  place  the  "female  print' I 
This    "i  evolutional  v   principle,"  which  woulel 
dav    motivate   people   of    hoth    sexes,    wou  I 
"maternal,  materialist,  and  peaceful  (non-coil 
live)."  lis  achievement  would,  of  course.  b(  I 
rnalely  lied  up  with  the  abolition  of  "private  • 
city,  the  family,  and  Ihe  state."  Radical  w  f 
I  hen.  must  dt  h..uih  e  th>  i.ppi « .--ion  that  is  goi  '* 
inside  their  own  tiou.-e,  and  if  this  does  noil 
ceed  in  putting  a  stop ft  (..-  IVi'iss  Dunbar  i  ♦ 
it  will  not  I .  then  wouien  rttittt  fonn  a  scpii 
movement,  which  will  liberate  them  and,  | 


drag  the  rest  of  the  New  Left  and  society  be- 
t  into  a  better  day. 

another  article,  she  deals,  somewhat  im- 
tly,  with  "the  first  question  from  a  male  radi- 
a  female  liberationist— 'What  about  sex?'  ' 
question,  she  says,  is  "not  important."  Of 
,  women  should  "have  control  of  their  own 
"  and  not  "submit  to  sexual  relations"  if  they 
want  to,  but  beyond  this  the  question  of  sex 
males  to  worry  about— it  is  their  "hang-up." 
lies,"  she  writes,  "should  be  talking  about 
al  strategy,  not  sex.  .  .  .  Sex  is  just  a  com- 
i,  a  programmed  activity,  it  is  not  a  basic 
If,  despite  this,  genital  tensions  persist,  you 
ill  masturbate." 

aking  of  the  body  further,  she  advises  women 
rn  karate.  It  will  "enable  them  to  meet  an 
jr  aggressively.""  and,  presumably,  the  prac- 
ssions  will  dissipate  some  of  those  "tensions." 
:ing  out  cosmetics,  dropping  or  changing  last 
acquired  from  fathers  or  husbands,  picket- 
ayboy  Clubs  and  places  where  "women  are 
-these  are  other  practical  suggestions  in  the 
.m  against  sexism.  Miss  Dunbar  spends  most 
time,  however,  warning  women  to  steer  clear 
■riage  and  "the  nuclear  family,  '  and  urging 
jtablishment  of  female  communes."  In  them 
1  would  "practice  self-sufficiency  individually 
)llectively."  She  does  not  say  what  part  men 
play,  but  she  does  affirm  that  "liberation,  not 
ng  men,"  would  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
mbers.  And  they  would  "avoid  pregnancy." 
,  in  still  another  piece,  Miss  Dunbar  refrains 
deology  and  program  and  simply  testifies, 
is  here  I  begin  to  think  there  may  be  some- 
more  than  eccentric  about  the  push  for 
n's  Liberation.  "Maternity:  An  Autobio- 
cal  Essay"  gives  an  account  of  its  author's 
ncy,  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  the  aftermath, 
ssay  would  be  less  moving  if  it  were  better 
i.  As  it  is.  the  pain  and  mess  of  pregnancy  in 
ver  middle  class  are  conveyed  with  artless 
Miss  Dunbar's  baby  was  born  with  a  con- 
defect  of  the  brain.  Her  husband  responded 
iven.  self-pitying  manner,  far  from  the  fraud- 
aasterfulness  of  male  sexism,  and  alone  she 
deal  with  him,  the  baby,  the  expenses,  the 
doctors.  She  is  not  didactic  about  her  testi- 
and  in  the  frame  of  mind  it  puts  me,  I  feel 
fdly  has  to  be. 


s,  I  am  in  a  fairly  open-minded  mood  when 
come  to  a  paperback  magazine  R.  has  in- 
in  her  packet:  New  American  Review  #7 
ting  an  article  called  "Sexual  Politics:  Miller. 
,  and  Genet"  by  one  Kate  Millett. 
Millett  is  identified  as  "a  graduate  of  Ox- 
sculptor,  and  a  member  of  the  radical  femi- 
>vement  as  well  as  of  the  faculty  of  Barnard." 
i  n  reading,  and  a  prejudice  is  at  work  which 
ot  conscious  of  until  I  become  annoved  and 
\  elf  why.  It  is  that  silly  prejudice,  proof 
:  experience,  that  a  mind  that  has  been 


through  the  academic  mill  must  be  trained,  if  not  to 
a  certain  integrity,  then  at  least  to  a  saving  portion 
of  complication.  I  expected  something  that  would 
draw  me  into  its  argument:  instead  I  find  propa- 
ganda dressed  up  in  the  languaj.  ol  the  Ph.D. 
thesis,  and  somehow  this  bothers  me  far  more  than 
the  half-literate  cries  of  No  More  Fun  &  Games. 

Well,  and  what  is  Miss  Millett  s  news?  When 
Miller  and  Mailer  write  about  sexual  encounters, 
she  tells  us.  they  are  recommending  the  stupid  op- 
pression and  objectification  of  women  by  men.  and 
when  Genet  writes  about  homosexuals  making  love 
(and  more:  quarreling,  jockeying,  working)  he 
shows  us  the  model  of  our  morbid  so-called  "mascu- 
line" and  "feminine"  play-acting  roles,  and  by  in- 
direction points  the  way  we  could  take  if  ever  we 
have  the  courage  to  make  our  sexual  habits  hu- 
mane. In  the  service  of  this  message.  Miss  Millett 
employs  the  expository  style  approved  for  doctoral 
candidates— long  excerpts  from  source  material  fol- 
lowed by  exegesis  and  criticism.  And  as  a  propa- 
gandist, she  operates  with  the  unstated  assumption 
that  literature  is  to  be  read  as  if  it  were  moral  pre- 
scription and  authors  held  accountable  for  advanc- 
ing their  heroes'  behavior  as  if  it  were  a  categorical 
imperative  of  conduct,  adding  to  this  a  cavalier  and 
manipulative  attitude  toward  her  texts  that  leaves 
me  grunting  in  defense  of  Miller.  Mailer,  and  Genet 
—  which  further  irritates  me.  for  they  are  not  my 
favorites. 

When  she  has  disposed  of  Miller  and  Mailer. 
I  "Mailer's  An  American  Dream  is  a  rallying  cry 
for  a  sexual  politics  in  which  diplomacy  has  failed 
and  war  is  the  last  political  resort  of  a  ruling  caste 
that  feels  its  position  in  deadly  peril'" ) .  Miss  Millett 
is  ready  to  propose  a  body  of  work  that  is  sublime 
by  comparison,  and  so  uncommonly  truthful  that 
we  are  obliged  to  use  it  as  reference  toward  "the 
elimination  of  the  most  pernicious  of  our  svstems 
of  oppression."  The  work  is  that  of  Genet. 

The  experience  of  the  youthful  Genet,  the  actual 
man.  is  for  Miss  Millett  the  paradigm  of  the  experi- 
ence of  (all?)  females  in  the  real  world.  There 
seems  no  getting  around  it.  the  relation  of  a  psv- 
chopathic  homosexual  pimp  w  ith  a  small-time  pick- 
pocket and  genius  is  adequate  representation  of  the 
conduct  and  value  system  of  heterosexual  societv. 
w  hatever  that  is.  Now  Genet  was.  before  he  became 
famous,  the  buggered  partner:  he  was  beaten,  de- 
spised, and  mocked:  he  was  made  to  steal,  and  not 
allowed  to  keep  any  of  his  loot ;  and  in  particular,  he 
came  close  to  loving  his  own  suffering.  This  is  what 
made  him,  for  Sartre,  on  whose  work  Miss  Millett 
heavily,  if  crudely,  leans,  Saint  Genet.  For  Miss 
Millett  he  is  a  saint  also: 


'Where,  for  the 
love  of  God,  are 
these  women, 
mocked,  de- 
spised, beaten 
down,  saintly  V 


In  Catholic  Europe  sainthood  remains,  even  among 
the  renegades,  the  loftiest  state  of  grace.  That  is  why 
Divine,  the  hero! heroine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Flowers, 
who  is  also  Genet,  is  uncontestably  a  larger  spirit  than 
Darling.  Gorgui,  Armand,  Stilitano,  and  all  the  other 
pimps.  Not  only  has  she  greater  courage,  humor, 
imagination,  and  sensibility  than  the  male  oppressors 
before  whom  she  prostratts  herself:  she  alone  has  a 
soul.  She  has  suffered,  while  they  have  not,  because 
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the  consciousness  required  for  suffering  is  inaccessible 
to  them.  And  in  Divine's  mortification,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  spirit,  lies  the  victory  of  the  saint. 

In  other  words.  Miss  Millett  is  saying:  Women 
suffer  while  heterosexual  men  do  not,  because  the 
consciousness  required  for  suffering  is  inaccessible 
to  heterosexual  men.  And  in  women's  mortification . 
both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit,  lies  the  victory 
of  the  saint. 

For  the  remainder  of  her  essay,  the  author  s 
rhetoric  harks  back  to  a  tendency  of  the  early  Six- 
ties, namely,  the  desire  to  believe  that  the  best,  the 
most  truthful,  and  shrewdest  depictions  of  hetero- 
sexuality  are  to  be  expected  from  homosexuals. 
This  acceptance  of  the  Fag  as  Oracle  is  supposed  to 
be  accomplished  after  hard  inspection  of  the  rest 
of  the  field,  as  when  Miss  Millett  declares.  "Genet 
is  the  only  living  male  writer  of  first-class  literary 
gifts  to  have  transcended  the  sexual  myths  of  our 
era.  Her  self-conscious  obeisance  reminds  one  of 
the  response  to  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf? 
at  a  time,  which  seems  prehistoric  now,  when  di- 
rect homosexual  affirmation  was  not  vet  permitted. 
It  was  being  understood,  however,  during  the  run 
of  that  play,  that  the  petty  cruelty,  the  cruising,  sus- 
picion, cat-fighting,  and  disillusion  that  characterize 
something  of  what  we  know  of  homosexual  unions 
must  be  a  profitable  model  for  the  illumination  of 
heterosexual  marriage. 

Here  I  find  myself  laughing.  The  very  idea  of 
using  Genet,  the  century's  most  persuasive  advo- 
cate (so  far)  of  the  transvaluation  of  morals— the 
proclaimer  of  Evil,  the  lover  of  Gestapo  stool- 
pigeons— in  the  interest  of  Social  Uplift!  In  fact 
there  has  been  a  persistent  otherworldly  quality 
about  the  whole  of  "Sexual  Politics."  and  now,  as 
Miss  Millett  sw  ings  into  her  peroration,  which  is  a 
blur  of  woids.  like-  revolution-an  end  to  exploita- 
tion-primordial stews,  a  terrible  bad  taste  forms  in 
my  mouth  for  the  overwhelming  falseness  of  the 
piece,  and  for  my  spastic,  angry  response  to  it. 
Where,  for  the  love  of  God.  are  these  women, 
mocked,  despised,  beaten  down,  saintly?  At  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  English?  And  for 
what  private  reasons,  what  squalid  disappointments 
could  in  intricate  ways  lead  a  serious-minded  aca- 
demic to  invest  her  energy  in  such  writing?  One 
wants,  if  only  for  her  education,  to  introduce  the 
writer  to  some  men  or  even  boys  who  are  interesting 
enough  not  to  fall  into  her  silly  categories.  What  is 
it  that  could  account  for  the  splash  "Sexual  Politics" 
has  made?  And  finally,  why  do  I  care? 

I  collect  all  the  Women's  Lib  crap,  and  the  sex 
newspapers,  and  TV  Guide,  and  everything,  into  a 
bi^  pile  for  the  maid  to  dispose  of.  Next,  dinner 
with  A. 

V 

As  for  myself.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  al- 
though the  ivomcn  of  the  United  States  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  their 
situation  is  in  some  respects  one  of  extreme  depend- 
ence, I  have  nowhere  seen  women  occupying  a  loftier 


position;  and  if  I  were  asked,  now  that  I  am  d 
to  the  close  of  this  work,  in  which  1  have  sp< 
so  many  important  things  done  by  the  Ameru 
what  the  singular  prosperity  and.  growing  s 
of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I 
reply — the  superiority  of  their  women. 

— de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  A 

A  is  a  good  cook.  Hearing  I  am  back  ii 
she  sends  a  telegram  inviting  me  to 
I  join  her  in  the  kitchen  of  her  apartment  on 
side  Drive,  A.  puttering  over  and  inside  th 
(onion  soup,  canard  d  I' orange),  I  sitting 
table  in  shirt-sleeves  tossing  a  salad.  She  sj 
bit  on  her  forehead  as  she  works,  hummii 
nodding  and  laughing  out  loud  as  I  tell  he 
amazing  things  that  happened  to  me  in  Pari 
on  the  borderline  between  being  very  hands j 
deed  and  being  beautiful.  Maybe  it  is  the  v 
walks,  and  the  way  she  talks— like  a  grenadii 
keeps  me  from  calling  her  beautiful.  Shel 
fleshy,  big-breasted,  with  delicate  teeth  and! 
and  hard,  round  cheeks  that  dimple  w  hen  she 
Nails  short  but  unbitten,  good  for  workij 
tightness  around  the  eyes,  no  makeup  excepl 
eyes.  Skin  that  speaks  of  a  single  bowel  mci 
each  day  at  7:00  A.M.,  and  thrusting  from  h 
a  mane  of  thick  blond  hair  like  a  palomino'; 
is  what  caught  my  attention  first  when  I  sa\ 
a  party,  and  which  I  said  made  her  a  prot< 
a  race,  rather  like  the  Houyhnhnms.  horses  a 
to  humans. 

She  is  an  honors  graduate,  a  few  years  oj 
the  same  college  R.  went  to— in  fact  the  sam 
merit,  Comp.  Lit.  As  far  as  I  know  they  ha 
met.  A.  was  on  scholarship.  Her  father,  no 
was  a  foreman  and  union  boss  in  a  mach' 
in  Gary.  Indiana.  In  New  \  ork  she  has  se 
follow  a  plan  in  her  advance  to  a  job  in  fo 
sponsored  TV  that  pays  well,  gives  her 
dence,  and  obliges  her  to  do  what  she  likes,  v 
among  other  things,  to  work  hard.  Seeing  h< 
after  three  years  confirms  my  memory  of  1 
is  the  same,  only  more  so.  She  revels  in  the  i 
the  city  holds  out.  She  assumes  that  some 
will  get  married,  for  it  is  easier  on  childrer 
are  not  bastards.  But  she  is  in  no  rush.  She  i; 
a  good  time.  She  lets  on  that  while  I  was  av 
the  market  was  bullish,  she  played  and 
modest  killing  to  supplement  her  salary.  An 
ing  at  her.  I  am  full  of  respect  again  for  t 
her  eyes  promise  she  can  do:  that  trick  o 
lovers  and  dismissing  them,  passionately,  b 
out  seeming  to  suffer,  or  to  cause  to  suffe 
need  to.  It  is  a  trick,  of  course,  an  illusior 
needs  an  enormous  amount  of  courage  beh: 
be  convincing.  But  convincing  it  is,  and  t 
important  consequence  of  it  is  that,  against 
tainty  that  she  will  grow  old  and  die,  A.  pr 
front  of  activity  and  good  cheer. 

Over  the  food  and  wine  I  talk  easily  tc 
w  oman  like  A.  is  the  best  thing  in  the  worli 
with  her  is  to  discover  yourself,  and  to  f 
you  are  not  so  plodding  and  lumpish  as  y< 
fear.  What  a  witty  man  I  am.  and  probf 


V-8  makes  the  Bloody  Merrier. 


Vfl  ci  a  trademark  ol  Campbell  Soup  Compai 


The  Ohio  Rui'r  Commission  has  been  fighting  and  winning 
the  battle  against  pollution  for  over  20  years.  Although 
man-made  pollutants  have  been  reduced,  increasing  population 
and  industrial  growth  create  a  never-ending  challenge. 


Turning  the  tide  against  pollution  along 
the  capricious  Ohio  River* 

How  can  you  analyze  water  quality  every  hour  in  an  ever- 
changing  river?  The  Ohio  River  Commission  considered  it 
vital  This  story  is  another  example  of  how  IBM,  its  people 
or  products  often  play  a  part  in  tackling  todays  problems. 


ivid  Dunsmore  examines  some  of  the  130  species  of  fish  found  in  the  Ohio.  Control  of  pollution  has  helped  reduce  fish  mortality  in  recent  years. 


not  how  much  information  you  gather  on  pollu- 
that  counts,"  says  David  Dunsmore,  Sanitary 
leer  of  the  Ohio  River  Commission  (ORSANCO). 
low  fast  you  can  evaluate  it. 

'Since  1965,  our  automatic  monitoring  system  has 
sending  us  enormous  amounts  of  data  from  14 
ons  along  the  river.  But  by  the  time  we  were  able 
)  the  paper  work,  the  water  conditions  had 
ged. 

'As  a  result,  we  asked  IBM  to  come  up  with  a 
processing  system  that  would  allow  us  to  evaluate 
quality  from  these  locations  every  hour.  A  tall 
.  But  it  would  be  a  sure  way  to  evaluate  changes 
|  water  when  they  happen. 


"With  the  computer  installed,  we  began  to  handle 
over  a  million  water-quality  measurements  a  year.  In 
fact,  the  computer  saved  us  so  much  time  we  were  able 
to  double  the  number  of  monitoring  locations. 

"Today,  current  river  conditions  can  be  appraised 
and  trouble  areas  pinpointed  so  that  downstream  cities 
and  industrial  plants  can  be  alerted  to  take  protective 
measures. 

"Right  now,  we'reworkingonacomputerized  fore- 
cast procedure.  This  will  let  us  predict  the  quality  of 
Ohio  River  water  threedaysin  advance. 
We're  confident  this  will  be  a  significant 
weapon  in  the  continuing  fight  against 
water  pollution." 


IBM 


Caprice  by  Chevrolet. 

We  don't  make  expensive  cars.  I 
But  we  worry  people  who  do. 


With  the  very  notable  exception 
of  its  price  tag,  Caprice  is  amazingly 
similar  to  those  expensive  luxury 
cars. 

If  you're  even  a  little  bit  dubi- 
ous, please  read  on. 

4,000  pounds  of  luxury. 

First  off,  Caprice  is  almost  two 
solid  tons  of  automobile.  So  you  get 
a  nice  secure  feeling  just  sitting  in  it. 

it  boasts  a  finely  crafted  Body 
by  Fisher  and  spans  1 8  feet  in  length. 

And  has  18  cubic  feet  of  trunk 
space,  too.  (Separated  from  you  by 
our  cargo-guard  luggage  compart- 
ment bulkhead. ) 

Inside,  there's  comfort  in  depth. 
Around  2,000  cubic  inches  of  foam 
padding  to  help  you  sit  soft  on 
Chevrolet's  most  luxurious  fabrics. 

Caprice  isn't  big  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  big,  though.  You  have 
to  sit  in  it  to  know  what  we  mean  but, 
well,  it  just  plain  feels  right. 

Computer-smoothed  ride. 

Of  course,  a  large  share  of  that 
feeling  is  derived  from  Caprice's  Full 
( 'oil  suspension. 

We  even  have  a  computer  select 
the  right  springs  just  for  your  car, 
according  to  the  front  and  rear  weight 
after  you've  added  on  whatever 
equipment  you  want.  No  ovcrspring- 
ing.  No  underspringing. 

The  way  we  do  it  is  highly  tech- 
nical. The  way  it  feels  is  out  and  out 
plush. 

A  long,  long  list  of  extras. 

This  is  a  whole  ad  in  itself,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Caprice  has  a 
longer  list  of  available  equipment 
and  custom  features  than  any  other 
car  made  in  America. 

Things  like  our  headlight  delay 
system,  AM/FM  stereo  radio  with 
hidden  antenna,  electric  power  door 
lock  system,  and  Comfortilt  steering 
wheel. 


A  rule  of  thumb:  if  it's  avail- 
able, it's  most  likely  available  on 
Caprice. 

It  moves  with  authority. 

Caprice's  standard  V8  engine  is 
a  highly  unstandard  350  cubic  inches 
with  250  horsepower.  That's  a  lot  of 
authority. 

Yet  it's  humble  enough  to  run 
on  regular  fuel. 

There's  also  a  400-cubic-inch 
Turbo-Fire  V8  available  if  you  want 
more  torque  and  more  power.  It,  too, 
runs  on  regular  fuel. 

Still,  if  you  wish,  you  can  order 
up  to  454  cubic  inches  of  engine,  the 
most  available  in  Caprice's  field. 

Riding  in  a  Caprice  is  quite  a 
moving  experience. 


Caprice.  You  don't  leave  the  comj 


Result:  higher  resale  value. 

It's  impossible  to  predict 
future,  of  course,  but  chances 
your  1970  Caprice  will  be  wcui 
more   than   its   competition  win] 
trade-in  time  rolls  around. 

One  reason  we  can  say  that  is  lH 
the  reasons  you've  already  read. 

The  other  reason  is  experier :. 
Chevrolet  has  a  traditionally  hig 
resale  value  than  any  other  car  in 
field. 

Stop  in  at  your  Chevrc. 
dealer's  and  mull  over  a  Capr^ 
Then  ask  yourself:  why  buy  a 
as  expensive  as  this 
one  looks? 


Putting  you  first,  keeps  us  fir 


loking,  either!  Now  it  is  definitely  not  my 
c-us  wish  to  qualify  this  pleasure  by  bringing 
:  subject  of  Women's  Lib,  of  which  I  have  had 
than  enough.  But  one  way  or  another  it  does 
n  to  come  up,  and  A.  surprises  me  with  her 
lence. 

tey  give  me  a  pain  in  the  ass,  those  girls." 
ys.  "They're  as  good  as  admitting  that  they're 
and  spoiled  and  that  they  make  people  mis- 
hecause  they  don't  know  what  they  want, 
they  say  ,  'we're  that  way !  But  it's  not  our 
It's  your  fault!  You  me/;!'"She  gives  me  her 
;nable  laugh  and  tears  meat  off  the  duck, 
n's  Lib  seems  to  give  her  supreme  amuse- 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  she  makes  up  two 
es  about  it.  The  first  is  that  second-rate  people 
to  band  together  in  protest  groups  whose 
pie  is  that  their  members  are  unhappy  and 
:essful  because  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
ous  conspiracy.  These  Lib  women,  A.  says, 
make  it  in  the  tough  and  open  competition 
bs  men,  and  happiness.  It  would  "destroy 
5gos"  if  they  had  seriously  to  consider  the 
ility  it  might  be  their  own  fault.  The  second 
i ,  somewhat  more  ingenious  and  spun  off  right 
I  he  first  as  if  the  two  complemented  each  other. 

Women's  Lib.  because  it  bears  down  on  fe- 
•roblems  and  wants  women  to  think  of  them- 
j  separately,  in  fact  works  in  favor  of  sex 
nination.  "They"  do  it  because  "they"  are 
; of  real  emancipation  and  sex-mixing.  This  is 
nne  of  the  most  Neanderthal  male  suprema- 
elcome  the  arrival  of  such  a  movement,  as  the 
ux  Klan  welcomes  the  black  separatists  and 
alists.  This  "worries"  her,  A.  says;  but  it  is 

0  imagine  anything  worrying  A.  She  is  not 
worried.  "The  media  will  take  care  of  those 
she  says.  "They'll  overexpose,  they'll  absorb 
They're  doing  it  already." 

r  supper  she  shows  me  stills  from  a  docu- 
ry  she  produced  on  w  ar-damaged  Vietnamese 
in.  In  the  spring  she  is  going  to  Japan  to  do 

1  on  Expo  '70.  And  now  ( remembering  i .  A. 
ie  to  come  along  to  a  party  where  she  has 
<ed  to  put  in  an  appearance  tonight;  and 
would  be  an  intolerable  drag  without  my 
nee.  She  stands  in  front  of  the  bathroom 

boldly  pulling  a  brush  through  her  thick 
hair,  finishes  by  touching  the  glass  stopper 
rfume  bottle  once  behind  each  ear.  The  party, 
ve  get  to  it,  might  as  well  be  that  same  float- 
rty  I  used  to  go  to  once  in  a  while,  but  for 
ange  in  personnel  and  ihe  unfamiliar  rock 

all  distortion.  I  meet  A.'s  boss,  and  her 
in, an.  It  being  the  first  time  in  a  long  time 
been  in  a  private  room  full  of  people  talking 
),  I  am  slightly  disoriented.  Quickly  I  lose 

0  is  the  center  of  attraction  inside  a  circle  of 
discover  myself  in  a  corner,  trying  to  be 

f  to  a  girl  who  has  walked  up  to  me.  My  mind 
where,  I  don't  know  where,  but  not  on  A., 
exactly.  "Do  you  know  what  I  mean  .''"'  the 

1  girl  asks  me.  "If  a  man  wants  to  sleep  with 
ike  him  to  come  right  out  with  it."  She  looks 


at  me.  "That's  reasonable,  '  i  tell  her.  Something 
like  an  hour  later  the  party  has  thinned  out  and  a 
sweet-acrid  odor  makes  itself  known  A.  reappears 
and  says,  "They're  beginning  to  turn  on.  Time  to 
go." 

The  party  has  just  briefly  interrupted  the  good 
mood  A.  has  put  me  in.  After  I  deposit  her  at  her 
apartment  building  and  head  back  to  Ho  Jo's,  I 
understand  that  I  am  pleased  by  my  first  really 
good  hours  back  in  America.  I  take  heart.  It  is  only 
the  party  that  seems  at  variance.  Again  I  see  that 
male  circle  around  A.  Can  it  be  that  I'm  jealous? 
No,  truthfully  I  think  I'm  not  jealous  of  those  men 
who  ate  A.  up  with  their  eyes.  The  scene  persists, 
however,  like  some  illustration  to  an  aper<;u  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's,  something  like :  a  slave 
state  is  ruled  by  the  slaves  who  can  get  round  the 
masters:  the  slavery  of  women  means  the  tyranny 
of  women;  no  fascinating  woman  ever  wants  to 
emancipate  her  sex;  her  object  is  to  gather  power 
into  the  hands  of  men  because  she  knows  slu-  can 
govern  them.  Shaw,  of  course,  was  a  ladies'  man. 
and  loved  to  ingratiate  himself  in  clever  ways.  Yet 
what  of  the  things  A.  said  about  Women's  Lib?  I 
am  perverse— when  people  agree  with  my  idea4-, 
especially  when  they  do  it  spontaneously  I  can't 
help  beginning  to  wonder  if  there  isn't  something 
wrong  with  my  ideas.  But  the  idea  of  A.,  a  slave, 
getting  round  me,  her  master,  is  ludicrous. 

In  fact.  I  realize,  if  there  is  anyone  I  am  jealous 
of.  it  is  not  those  lusting  men  but  A.  herself.  As 
long  as  I've  known  her,  she's  been  having  the  time 
of  her  life,  proving  the  proposition  that  a  big  citv 
in  America  in  the  1960s,  and  an  intelligent,  good- 
looking  girl,  are  perfectly  suited  for  each  other. 
I  suffer  a  twinge  of  real  resentment  that  I  will  never 
know  what  it  is  like  to  be  A.,  or  a  girl  like  A.  This 
moment  is  a  puzzling  one,  as  I  have  never  thought 
about  what  sex  I  am  or  whether  I  would  like  to  be 
some  other  sex.  What  would  it  be  like  to  be  a 
woman?  Stupid  question,  of  course,  as  I'm  not  a 
woman  and  never  will  be.  Still,  what  if  I  were? 
What,  in  particular,  would  it  be  like  if  I  didn't 
have  as  strong  a  sense  of  my  own  desirability  as 
A.,  with  good  reason,  has?  Because  one  thing,  in 
this  fogbank  of  conjecture,  is  clear,  and  that  is. 
if  I  were  a  woman.  J  would  be  something  less  than 
in  A.'s  class. 

In  the  class  of  that  girl  who  approached  me,  all 
liberated,  at  the  party?  I  have  been  too  much  with 
books,  propaganda,  concepts;  too  little  with  Ameri- 
can humans.  She  was  not  unpleasant  to  look  at: 
still  young,  pretty,  with  a  face  that  came  apart  only 
slightly  in  an  hour.  Cool  and  panicky,  trying  to 
bring  off  the  new  freedom  of  language  without  be- 
ing laughed  at.  Maybe  I  condemned  her,  in  the 
privacy  of  my  mind.  After  the  initial  provocation, 
she  recounted  her  life  story,  in  one  hour,  at  a  partv 
—something  to  give  away  to  a  stranger !  She  stopped 
trying  to  invent  herself  and  just  talked.  That  self- 
invention,  at  the  start,  is  what  frightens  me  now  ; 
or  rather,  the  necessity  she  felt  to  engage  in  it. 

I  have  also  had  to  try  fo  become  someone  I  was 
not,  especially  when  I  was  younger.  I  imagined  that 
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Edward  Grossman  it  was  a  stage  to  be  passed  through  and  left  behind 
in  much  the  same  way  by  men  and  women.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  not  in  fact  be 
the  case.  I  am  really  so  new  to  the  question  that  1 
can't  say  with  any  assurance  what  freedoms  and 
privileges  I  have  enjoyed  just  because  I  happened 
to  be  born  male,  and  what  restrictions— and  worse, 
uncertainties— I  have  been  spared. 

Why  my  awkward  indignation  at  Miss  Kate 
Millett  and  her  "Sexual  Politics"?  Would  I  be  able 
to  laugh  at  Henry  Miller's  sexual  gymkhana,  Mail- 
er's flights  of  fancy,  if  I  were  a  woman?  Or  would 
I  take  unkindly,  personally,  to  those  writers'  fic- 
tional female  characters— debased  and  wretched, 
scheming  and  monstrous  women?  I  blamed  Kate 
Millett  for  failing  to  accomplish  what  was  not  in- 
tended. Low-grade  think  pieces  like  hers  are  not 
published  for  their  language,  or  profundity,  or  wit, 
but  because  they  intellectualize  emotions  their  read- 
ership wants  to  be  convinced  it  is  justified  in  already 
feeling.  The  word  spreads,  sales  are  brisk. 

Perhaps  I  am  beginning  to  make  some  progress. 
Orthodox  Jewish  men  thank  God  during  the  morn- 
ing prayer  for  not  having  made  them  women.  If  I 
were  observant,  and  knew  my  own  mind,  would  I 
recite  these  words  with  conviction?  Also:  could  an 
ideally  shrewd  observer  have  seen  this  coming?  I 
remember  what  I  used  to  hear  about— the  computer 
dating,  the  hectic  beach  resorts,  the  girls  who  com- 
plained that  a  wave  of  faggotry  was  upsetting  the 
balance.  Further  back  still,  from  college,  a  whim- 
sical memory;  a  movie  was  shown,  once,  in  bio 
(  lass  of  a  female  praying  mantis  destroying  and 
devouring  a  male  during  sexual  connection,  and 
when  it  became  clear  what  was  happening  a  num- 
ber of  girls  in  the  lecture  hall  began  to  applaud. 

VI 

While  the  female  squatting  down  to  empty  her  blad- 
der in  a  china  bowl  may  not  be  a  sight  to  relish,  no 
man  with  any  feeling  can-deny  that  the  sight  of  a  male 
»  standing  behind  a  tin  strip  and  looking  out  on  the 
throng  with  that  contented,  easy,  vacant  smile,  that- 


IJIIfZ     lllllt     llllll     l  it  1 1  I  t  lilt  II,    til.ty,     lutiiiii     jinny,  triuv 

ig,  reminiscent,  pleasurable  look  in  his  eye,  is  a  good 
thing.  -Miller,  Black  Spring 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  is  superlative, 
especially  compared  with  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  where  the  index  cards  are  still  inscribed 
m  illi  a  quill,  and  a  request  to  look  at  a  book  is  taken 
as  announcement  of  criminal  intent.  1  jot  down  a 
few  likely  titles  from  the  tens  of  thousands  that 
are  listed  under  "Women's  Clothes,  -  -  Diseases, 

-  Organizations,  Rig;hts,,,  etc.,  and  while  the 

friendly  woman  at  the  desk  takes  care  of  my  call 
slips,  I  look  at  the  girls  from  NYU  and  City  College 
writing  their  term  papers  under  the  green  lamps  in 
the  Main  Reading  Room. 

Presently,  in  books  of  sociologists  published  by 
recognized  university  presses,  I  find  the  following 
knowledge  concerning  how  and  why  feminism  is 
reviving. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  v\as  passed  in  I') IV. 
giving  women  the  vote  and  depriving  them  of  an 
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easily  identifiable  cause  for  which  women's  r 
groups  had  agitated  for  at  least  two  generat 
The  1920s  were  a  time  of  postwar  innovatic 
morals  and  dress;  ordinary  women  bobbed 
hair,  wore  short  skirts,  drank  and  smoked  in  pt 
and  took  to  the  backseats  of  Model  A  Fords.  I  jg 
1930s  there  was  a  depression:  people  concent)  a 
on  trying  to  get  work.  In  the  1940s  there  w| 
world   war,   during   which   many  women 
brought  in  to  do  men's  jobs  in  factories.  Aft 
•dislocation  of  the  war  GIs  came  home  and  w 
to  settle  down  to  a  normal  life.  The  government  vt 
them  money  to  pay  for  mortgages  for  houses  i  in 
suburbs.  In  the  1950s  women  lived  in  the  sub  a 
They  were  mothers  to  their  children  and  wiv  tq 
their  husbands.  Girls  married  early  and  had  Jfl 
of  babies.  They  didn't  complain,  because  the  ki 
value  system  of  the  time  told  them  that  their  ,<a 
ninity  was  best  expressed  in  being  suburban  h  «l 
wives.  Political  agitation  in  the  interest  of  w>,a 
was  nil;  its  only  existence  was  as  a  topic  fo  » 
torical  scholarship. 

In  1960  John  Kennedy  was  elected  Pres: 
Something  began  to  happen  to  the  way  Amei 
thought  of  themselves  and  of  each  other.  All  si 
people  who  had  before  perhaps  only  vaguel 
something  was  not  right,  were  encouraged,  as» 
something  in  the  air,  to  do  something  to  put  a  do 
to  their  own  persecution,  the  infringement  of  I 
rights,  to  reduce  their  discomfort,  to  allay  .et 
boredom.  Officially  this  meant,  at  the  begir.nf 
the  poor  whites  and  the  Negroes.  Women,  to 
for  some  forty  years  had  not  thought  of  them 
as  more  than  atoms,  began  to  be  heard  from 
early  phase  they  tended  to  be  older  women  t 
than  younger,  upper-middle-class  and  with  ct 
tions  to  government  rather  than  students,  be 
to  begin  with  the  students  who  were  femal 
politically  aivare  involved  themselves  with  th 
ertv,  Negro,  and  peace  movements,  making 
between  their  sex  and  their  politics.  A  speci, 
reau  for  women  was  set  up  in  the  Labor  D 
ment;  Congress  passed  an  Equal  Pay  Act  in 
and  attached  a  rider  prohibiting  discriminate 
employment  on  the  basis  of  sex  to  Title  VII 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and  Betty  Friedan 
Feminine  Mystique  ran  through  many  prir. 

However,  to  backtrack  smartly,  all  this 
contradictory  developments  of  great  impo 
had  been  taking  place.  Through  the  aban: 
Twenties,  the  depressed  Thirties,  the  war  F 
and  even  the  Ike  Fifties,  girls  had  been  go 
college,  more  and  more  of  them,  and  gradi 
and  the  apparent  difference  in  education  and 
est  between  middle-class  males  and  female 
getting  small.  Especially  inside  the  colleges, 
was  little  to  differentiate  the  life  of  a  girl  froi 
of  a  boy,  and  girls  were  being  told  by  their  } 
sors  and  housemothers  ( if  indeed  they  were  i 
ing— or  cohabiting- off-campus)  that  they  !| 
/ ill fill  themselves  intellectually.  In  the  postgr; 
world  of  reality,  however,  things  were  not  a 
promised  to  be  in  college,  because  nothing  i 
that  -implc.  \ntagoni.stic  prejudices  and  tra> 
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d.  Therefore,  somewhere  in  the  mid-  or  late- 
,  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  generalized  protest 
ssatisfaction,  and  simultaneously  with  a  drop 
rriage  and  birthrates,  there  began  to  build 
he  great  cities  a  resentful  population  of  typ- 
aders,  and  assistants  who  felt  they  had  been 
and  who,  if  they  had  once  been  politically 
were  now  getting  restless,  because  the  Ne- 
edn't want  white  liberal  help  anymore,  and 
ice  groups  were  getting  bogged  down  in  help- 
s. 

,  the  first  organized  advocates  of  a  renascent 
5m  w  ere  not  young.  They  were  the  ladies  in 
^riedan's  NOW  (created  1967).  Only  in  the 
;ar  or  so  has  the  cause  been  taken  over  by 
vho  have  the  most  energy,  the  greatest  sense 
;vance,  and  the  best  ability  to  make  a  dent 
consciousness  of  the  average  TV-watching 
;an:  the  young  women  who  were  freshmen 
fack  Kennedy  was  inaugurated, 
is  the  received  sociological  wisdom.  I  have 
son  not  to  accept  it  as  good  and  valid.  Some 
occurred  to  me,  however,  while  I  was  being 
ted.  First.  Virginia  Woolf  was  wrong  when 
d  that  all  it  takes  for  a  woman  to  chuck  off 
culiar  worries  of  her  sex  is  five  hundred 
;  per  annum  and  "a  room  of  one's  own."  To- 
1s  with  a  college  degree  can  earn  the  equiva- 
five  hundred  pounds  and  support  themselves 
t  help  from  a  man.  This  does  not  prevent 
n  New  York  with  rooms  of  their  own  from 
he  support  of  an  immense  headshrinking  in- 
Second,  there's  this  to  be  said  of  the  politi- 
linism  of  middle-class  girls,  that  in  contrast 
ating  for  the  rights  of  workers  or  Negroes 
tnamese.  it  is  founded,  at  least  in  part,  on 
'limpse  of  self-interest,  and  so  runs  a  smaller 
turning  morbid.  True,  it  is  hard  for  someone 
d  in  dialectics  to  see  how  the  established, 
led  radical  groups— SDS  for  example— are 
o  come  to  terms  with  female  liberationism 
t  risking  further  breakup.  One  of  the  splinter 
cational )  sections  of  SDS  has  resolved  "that 
'ration  of  women  must  become  a  conscious 
our  struggle  for  all  peoples'  liberation."  At 
he  name  of  the  SDS  chapter  was  changed 
Eugene  V.  Debs"  to  "Rosa  Luxemburg."  But 
tokenism,  and  it  will  not  impress  girls  who 
•solutions  seriously.  There  would  seem  to  be 
;r  of  an  "adventurist"  party  splitting  off  and 
to  solve  the  woman-problem  not,  as  Marx 
gels  would  have  it.  by  destroying  property 
tting  workers  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
ion,. but  by  revolutionizing  the  minds  of 
There  is  also  the  danger,  obviously  more 
,ing  to  men  inside  SDS  than  outside,  that  if 
pis  are  really  in  earnest,  they  will  begin  with- 
their  favors. 

radicals  of  both  sexes  will  thrash  out  the 
?al  implications  is  not  very  important.  After 

number  of  people  who  belong  to  political 
novements  in  America  is  small,  and  the  num- 
)  desperately  care  about  making  their  lives 
3  :nt  with  certain  ideas  out  of  books  and 


pamphlets  is  smaller  still.  There  is  not  much  pros-  < 
pect  that  great  numbers  of  women  are  going  to  cut 
men  out  of  their  lives;  but  it  is  not  al  all  farfetched 
to  expect  that  the  lives  of  a  good  many  American 
fathers,  boyfriends,  and  husbands  are  going  to  be 
complicated  in  the  next  decade.  This  is  because 
radical  ideas  have  shown  the  ability,  in  the  last 
decade,  to  spill  over  to  great  masses  of  people  who 
are  not  actually  radical.  The  jargon  is  appropriated, 
the  assumptions  taken  over,  and  these  apparently 
superficial  things  inevitably  become  a  part  of  the 
way  people  behave.  TV  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this  diffusion  of  what  are,  not  so  much  ideas, 
as  styles.  As  a  style,  Women's  Lib  is  ideally  suited 
to  be  exploited  by  TV:  it  is  "provocative";  it  is 
"controversial."  It  is,  moreover,  a  proselytizing 
style.  The  ideologues  of  Women's  Lib  are  not  elit- 
ist; they  feel  in  their  bones  that  what  bothers  them 
also  bothers  many  others  who  are  as  yet  uncon- 
scious; they  want  to  awaken  them.  Thus  for  every 
two  or  three  "crazies"  like  Valerie  Solanas.  there 
are  probably  two  or  three  hundred  Committed  to 
the  Cause,  and  two  or  three  thousand  Concerned, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  (or— who  knows— 
hundred  thousand)  Discontented  But  Unconscious. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Women's  Lib  organizations 
to  reach,  first,  the  girls  on  the  campuses  and  in  the 
big  cities;  meanwhile  TV,  presumably  neutral,  will 
send  the  message  into  the  remotest  living  rooms  of 
America,  in  the  towns  where  the  business  of  Amer- 
ica is  still  business,  and  the  business  of  women  is 
to  take  dictation  and  have  babies. 

That  this  is  what  actually  is  going  to  be  hap- 
pening, and  that  I  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  about 
it.  becomes,  suddenly,  absolutely  clear.  I  leave  the 
library.  Not  that  I  would  w  ant  to  do  anything,  even 
if  I  could.  All  I  plan  to  do  is  to  try  and  stay  out  of 
the  way  of  anyone  who,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
thinks  1  am  a  powerful  oppressor— I  have  noticed 
altogether  too  much  readiness  to  dismiss  violent 
talk  as  mere  rhetoric.  For  the  rest,  I  will,  in  the 
privacy  of  my  mind,  grant  the  necessity  of  the  de- 
mands which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  made  by 
American  w  omen.  I  will  do  this  mainly  because  of 
my  horror  of  playing  the  unconscious  colonizer,  the 
slave  owner  who  had  no  idea  the  slaves  were  un- 
happy; didn't  even  know  they  were  slaves.  So— 
again,  in  the  privacy  of  mv  mind— I  will  support  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  having  to  do  with  em- 
ployment and  pay;  I  will  applaud  middle-class  girls 
who  learn  karate  ( though  I  will  be  puzzled  why  they 
do  it,  unless  they  plan  to  go  with  unskilled  labor- 
ers: when  was  the  last  time  a  college  man  hit  his 
wife?  )  ;  I  will  push  for  mandator)  quotas  so  that 
women  will  participate  in  greater  numbers  in  all 
the  professions;  I  will  be  in  favor  of  child  day-care 
center*.  In  the  privacy  of  my  mind. 

I  will  not  give  serious  consideration  to  whether 
the  /rend  is  reversible.  Let  the  sociologists  sa\  what 
they  want:  taking  one  decade  with  the  next,  it  seems 
that  the  long-term  trend  has  been  for  more  and 
more  American,  women  to  be  taught  to  expect  the 
possibilities  men  have,  and  reality  has  always  beer, 
more  or  less  slow  in  catching  up  to  the  promises.  I 
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will  not  complain  about  the  bad  manners  of  women 
today,  for  I  realize  that  they  are  a  minor  by-product 
of  a  half-achieved  revolution;  or  more  exactly, 
because  classes  historically  underprivileged  are  at 
their  meanest  right  after  the  enemy  has  capitulated, 
and  yet  no  bright  new  day  has  dawned.  If  women 
still  pleased  us.  it  would  signify  we  still  had  them 
in  thrall.  I  will  not  try  to  be  fuzzy-minded,  and  1 
will  drive  delusions  out  of  my  mind  as  I  encounter 
them— the  hope,  for  example,  that  this  is  only  a 
passing  phase  of  frivolous  militancy,  which  may 
debouch  into  an  era  of  graver  concerns,  as  has  hap- 
pened when  eras  of  prosperity  ended  and  depression 
or  general  war  set  in.  The  progress  of  expectation 
is  like  a  trip  down  a  tube  lined  with  spines  all 
pointed  in  one  direction. 

I  will  defend,  to  myself,  the  right  of  the  more 
imaginative  among  these  women  to  experiment, 
while  feeling  no  need  to  see  them  or  talk  with  them. 
They  would  not  like  me  and  I  wouldn't  like  them, 
and  there  is  nothing,  really,  wrong  with  that.  I  will 
not  accept  the  judgment  of  a  sterner  part  of  my 
mind  which  says  that  if  women  are  to  have  as  full 
access  to  the  top  ranks  as  men.  they  must  also  ex- 
pect  to  bear  something  like  the  same  pressure  to 
get  there.  No:  for  the  next  few  generations,  at  least, 
women  should  have  the  right  to  both  liberty  and 
protection— both  reparations  and  alimony.  Perhaps, 
alter  new  social  institutions  have  been  created  and 
are  functioning,  which  will  be  judged,  as  Simone 
tie  Beauvoir  says,  "'according  to  their  effectiveness 
in  giving  concrete  opportunities  to  individuals," 
women  may  choose  voluntarily  to  give  up  the  head 
start  which  men  owe  tliem  after  innumerable  cen- 
turies of  restriction. 

I  will  keep  my  reservations  to  myself.  For  ex- 
ample, everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  "nuclear 
family"  must  go.  The  substitute  most  often  men- 
tioned is  some  sort  of  communal  living,  modeled  on 
the  kibbutz— talk  about  transplanting  the  kibbutz  is 
having  a  vogue.  It  seems  to  me  the  Israeli  experi- 
ment is  not  what  many  seem  to  think  it  is:  further- 
more, il  succeeded  in  a  ver\  special  circumstance 
not  understood  l>\  those  who  want  to  ti\  il  here.  It 
was  a  rural  settlement,  and  its  success  was  judged 
in  the  interest  ol  the  greater,  capitalistic  societ) 
around  il.  which  gave  support  and  money,  \mer- 
ica  is  urban,  and  communes  here  in  the  bast  \  il- 
lage,  in  California  enjo)  al  best  the  indifference 
ol  society.  Perhaps  all  that  can  he  overcome.  \\  hat 
remains  is  thai  inside  the  kibbutz  the  single  domi- 
nant ethic  has  always  been  compounded  ol  work, 
sobriety,  and  puritanism.  Has  this  had  anything  to 
ili>  with  the  success  of  the  kibbutz?  Il  is  hard  to 
imagine  such  an  ethic  being  adapted  by  those  who 
are  now  most  "alienated"  from  ordinary  American 
life,  those  whose  saving  motto  is  not  "Work  hut 
"Pleasure"  no  doubt  properly  so.  In  the  kibbutz, 
the  rare  case  of  aduller\  is  brought  before  a  gen- 
eral meeting,  and  the  offenders,  togethei  with  their 
children,  are  expelled  from  the  settlement. 

Yet  if  young  people  start  kib  but  z-communes  in 
America.  I  will  silently  wish  them  good  luck,  as 
sincerely  as  I  will  support  free  abortion  and  the 


rest  for  women.  Maybe  it  will  work.  I  will  do  I  jj 
things,  but  in  the  privacy  of  my  mind,  becai  I 
suspect  that  if  they  were  all  enforced,  passed,  d 
and  made  real,  it  would  mean  exactly  nothing, 

VII 

Understandably,  the  maximum  phy.siologir  i 
sity  of  orgasmic  response  subjectively  reported  c  i- 
jectively  recorded  has  been  achieved  by  sell-regwi 
mechanical  m  automanipulative  technique.  The  m 
highest  level  of  erotic  intensity  has  resulted  from  ti- 
ner  manipulation,  again  with  established  or  self- % 
lated  methods,  and  the  lowest,  intensity  of  target-*  at 
response  was  achieved  during  coition. 

— Masters,  Human  Sexual  Res  ist 

¥  t's  hubris,  though  assuredly  a  venial  form  it. 
i  to  think  that  the  wars,  technology,  art,  mai  | 
etc  of  the  time  one  is  living  in  constitute  an  cr- 
esting departure  from  the  wars,  technology,  e^of 
past  times.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  r  on 
one  believes  his  time  is  novel  is  that  he  is  livi  in 
it.  But  the  fact  that  this  is  true  doesn't  mal  I 
old  "Nothing-New  -Under-the-Sun"  pose  an;  I 
treacherous.  Indeed,  occasionally,  very  r  H 
there  is  something  new  under  the  sun,  and  si  I 
appears  on  earth,  there  is  the  distinct  poss:  I 
that  someone  may  be  around  and  living  nil 
when  it  appears.  Usually,  of  course,  it  goes  mr. 
pletely  unnoticed. 

Now  as  it  happens,  we.  people  living  in  19'i  ait 
guilty  of  no  sin  of  pride,  nor  do  we  simply  it1 
ourselves,  if  we  believe  that  there  is  som  I 
about  our  time  that  is  different  from  all  other  )fc 
However,  since  we  live  surrounded  by  noiscinij 
alarms,  we  are  in  danger  of  confusing  what  i-  I 
new  with  what  are  only  the  latest  models  of  fa-lilf 
things.  For  example,  the  man  in  the  street  m.  oil? 
atomic  power  as  the  thing  we  have  that  no  o,  m 
fore  us  had:  or  the  trip  to  the  moon,  or  some  o>9 
accomplishment  of  technology  which  actual  hi' 
only  accelerated  but  by  no  means  changed  t  in 
process  that  began  with  the  invention  of  th.M 
and  the  domestication  of  the  horse.  The  man  t» 
si  i  eet  is  right  lo  this  extent,  that  he  faintl)  i» 
that  what  is  new  has  something  lo  do  witl  ecu 
nology.  \\  here  he  goes  w  rung— besides  not  ki  <»| 
what  the  new  thing  is— is  in  thinking  that  it.  ti 
machine  or  gimmick  itself  which  is  new,  iM 
overlooking  the  primacy  of  ideas  over  obje  • 

I, el  me  explain.  The  thing  under  the  sun  i 
witnessing  firsthand  is  the  elledive  separate 
sex  from  consequence  on  a  mass  scale  for  tl  D'! 
lime  in  histoi  \ .  This  is  a  momentous  novelty  Bij 
could  not  ha  \  e  come  about  w  i  I  ho  ul  the  deveh  W 
ol  a  sale,  cheap,  imiveisall)  obtainable  con  0C| 
live  pill.  This  Pill  is  a  little  hit  ol  chemistn 
look    all    the    apparatus    ol    technology-' H" 
giants,  laboratories,  materials— to  develop,  H 
the  machinery  of  business— packaging,  adveM 
sales    lo  distribute.  But  il  was  not  de\elop 
distributed   bj    accident.    Beloie  there  was  till 
thing  as  the  Pill,  there  were  ideas  win  such 
was  necessan  :  unless  those  ideas  are  und  '''' 


w,  the  effects  of  the  existence  and  use  of  the 
some  effects  foreseen  and  hoped  for.  others 
itely  not— will  stay  a  puzzle,  and  the  Pill  will 
in  just  another  of  those  controversial  subjects, 
pace  exploration  and  heart  transplants,  which 
sh  topics  for  talk  shows,  to  be  lumped  together 
everything  else  under  the  vague  heading 
[ern  Times." 

is  hard  to  resist  the  current  fashion  to  down- 
:  this  countrv.  America  is  polluting  its  air.  is 
ng  an  aggressive  war.  is  in  the  pocket  of  an 
trial-military  complex— America,  in  short,  is 
nger  the  land  of  the  democratic  dream.  The 
nee  of  the  eyes  goes  a  certain  way  toward 
borating  such  statements  of  disillusion,  but  at 
an  equal  way  toward  putting  them  in  doubt, 
•ially  as  regards  the  old  and  honorable  belief 
/or  of  the  unhindered  "pursuit  of  happiness" 

is  question  whether  much  of  what  passed  for 
epressing  turmoil  of  the  last  decade  ( and  no 
:  will  continue)  has  not  been  precisely  the 
of  a  powerful  attempt  to  affirm  that  belief, 
sociologists  sav  John  Kennedy  started  it.  but 

s  not  convincing:  at  most,  he  <ml\  saw  what 

oing  to  happen. 

lat  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  Pill?  Just  this, 
he  novel  idea  of  a  pill  or  something  like  it 
absolutelv  necessary  came  out  of  an  Ameri- 
elief  in  the  unhindered  pursuit  of  happiness, 
ecade  where  that  belief  would  either  begin  to 
attered  on  the  rocks  of  a  fairly  grim  reality, 
vindicated.  The  grants  to  set  up  the  labs  would 
ave  been  awarded,  the  talent  to  synthesize  the 
'stry  would  not  have  been  collected,  if  there 
ot  been  an  agreement  too  deep  and  profound 
3Ut  into  words,  that  the  democracy  of  sex  must 
ablished.  It  would  be  a  state,  and  a  state  of 
in  which  sex  would  be  separated— as  far  as 
e,  will,  and  conscience  could  separate  it- 
duty,  pain,  and  fear,  from  everything  but 
ire,  and  there  would  be  an  equality  of  giving 
ire  and  taking  it.  as  in  a  mythic  democracy 
power  would  not  be  exercised  by  one  group 
rson  over  another:  in  which  La  Rochefou- 
s  cruel  maxim  about  there  always  being,  in 
one  who  loves  and  one  who  lets  himself  be 
would  no  longer  obtain. 

s  determination  that  this  must  be  done  was 
i  with  the  means  to  do  it.  Out  of  an  egalitarian 
ot,  by  way  of  a  technological  product,  the 
on  landscape  has  been  altered  in  a  way  that 
te  unprecedented.  Which,  among  the  many 
of  this  alteration,  have  been  the  most  signif- 
For  one,  the  sexuality  of  women  has  been 
)se  of  traditional  restraints  and  perversions. 

Tie  nature  of  which  can  only  now  be  appre 
.  This  relief  was  not  unexpected:  in  fact,  it 
ished  for  by  the  doctors  and  psychologists 
unisters,  and.  indeed,  the  women,  who  were 
s  advocates  of  the  development  of  a  pill.  What 
;t  nge,  in  uncensored  America  ("Up  Against  the 
j  ••"),  is  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
*  s  of  female  sexuality  to  have  come  to  lisiht 


To  begin  with  the  publicized  and  accepted:  it 
certainly  must  be  counted  ami  ng  civilization's  great 
negative  achievements  that  until  now  only  prosti- 
tutes and  sterile  women  who  ruled  men  outright, 
like  the  Empress  Catherine,  could  h  ve  been  allowed 
to  act  in  some  accordance  with  their  instinct,  while 
the  greatest  number  of  women,  bowing  to  the 
superior  force  of  custom  over  desire,  played  out  a 
role  distinctly  in  opposition  to  the  one  they  really 
wished.  The  pronouncements  made  and  swallowed 
on  the  subject  of  sex  until  a  few  years  ago.  haying 
as  their  purpose  the  preservation  of  a  customary 
social  practice,  are  so  far  out  of  line  with  what  we 
now  know  is  true  that  it  may  be  worthwhile,  some- 
day, for  someone  to  investigate  the  supernatural 
power  of  custom.  For  example,  men  were  said,  by 
and  large,  to  be  "naturally"  polygamous:  women 
were  said.  b\  and  large,  to  be  "naturall)  monoga- 
mous; the  protection  of  the  family,  that  unit  which 
stabilized  society,  depended  on  the  state's  and  the 
church's  giving  their  influence  over  on  the  side  of 
the  woman  in  marriage,  against  the  chaotic,  dis- 
ruptive potential  of  her  husband.  What  is  striking 
about  this  arrangement  is  how  sly  custom  was— by 
forcibly  inverting  the  instincts  of  the  sexes,  it  suc- 
ceeded for  an  unconscionable  long  time  in  persuad- 
ing men  and  women  that  this  was,  after  all.  only 
"natural."  and  in  preserving  an  unequal  social 
practice  that  only  now.  at  last,  is  breaking  up. 

Is  it  because  I  have  some  fear  of  women  that  I 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  new  egalitarianism  in  bed 
is  going  to  smash  society  ?  I  have  no  idea  about  my 
"unconscious":  I  am  aware  of  some  fear,  evident 
and  simple.  But  I  feel  no  need  to  apologize,  nor  to 
exaggerate.  "Society"  is  not  going  to  be  "smashed" 
—it  will  get  along.  The  egalitarianism.  too.  will  be 
confined  to  the  young,  the  middle-class,  the  people 
who  are  in  college  or  have  just  gotten  out.  It  is  only 
their  youth,  their  conspicuousness  and  tendency  to 
talk,  the  power  of  ideas— which  they  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to— that  makes  them  appear  the  proto- 
type-carriers of  a  nervous  depression  that  will  be 
more  widespread  in  ten  years  than  it  is  now  . 

Among  these  young  people  is  the  first  generation 
of  ordinary  women,  neither  rich  nor  disreputable, 
who  have  not  had  to  worry  about  pregnane  oi 
gossip,  have  therefore  had  little  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  as  polygamous  as  thev  like,  other 
than  their  own  surprise  at.  finally,  being  free.  An 
important  though  misleading  result  of  this  has  been 
that  privileges  formerly  confined  to  queens  and 
prostitutes  have  been  distributed  democratically 
among  a  much  larger  number  ol  women,  moving 
not  only  in  palaces  and  bawdy  houses,  but  in  the 
daily  round  of  life.  The  ubiquitousness  of  the  Pill, 
therefore,  seems  at  first  inspection  the  answer  to  the 
prayer  and  fantas)  of  the  middle-class  adolescent 
male,  bo  now  finds,  in  college  and  later,  single  or 
married,  among  his  own  friends  of  the  other  sex 
the  possibility  of  doing  what,  in  his  teen-age 
dreams,  he  thought  he  w  ished  to  do.  The  complaint 
of  a  Women's  Lib  propagandist  that  men  are  still 
happiest  when  cutting  a  swath  through  women  — 
the  complaint   of  "sexism     would   seem   to  be 


'The  novel  idea 
of  a  pill  or 
something  like 
it  being  abso- 
lutely necessary 
came  out  of  an 
American  belief 
in  the  unhin- 
dered pursuit 
of  happiness." 
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plausible.  On  further  inspection  it  crumbles.  For 
consider:  it  tacitly  revives  the  old  fable  about  wom- 
en: monogamous;  men:  polygamous.  A  first  reason 
to  suspect  the  complaint  is  made  in  bad  faith. 

What  is  more  damaging  is  certain  evidence  re- 
curring in  the  testimony  of  girls,  the  books  of  men. 
the  faces  of  people  seen  on  the  street,  the  plentiful 
scientific  data  available  but  uninterpreted,  that 
hints  the  idea  of  a  democracy  of  sex  is  based  on 
premises  that  are  problematical,  shoddy,  or  simply 
false.  In  a  decade  when  actual  breathing  women 
make  themselves  available  as  never  before,  why 
should  there  be  an  explosion  of  voyeurism- 
untouchable  women  on  stage— and  pornography- 
women  on  paper?  Why  is  it  that  the  writing  about 
women  of  old,  pre-Pill  male  novelists  like  Miller 
and  Mailer  seems  quaint,  while  Alexander  Portnoy 
with  his  busy  tongue,  and  the  Little  Latex  Magic- 
Fingers  in  the  back  pages  of  Screw,  seem  topical, 
of-the-moment,  a  far  truer  representation  of  the 
American  middle-class  male's  relation  to  the 
female?  Why  does  the  domineering  type  of  male 
who  plays  such  a  baleful  role  in  the  demonology 
of  Women's  Lib  ring  so  false? 

The  most  platitudinous  answer  is  the  most 
calamitous.  It  is  that  females  are  different  from 
males.  When  at  last  unencumbered  by  tradition,  un- 
perverted  by  custom,  their  sexuality  is  stronger, 
more  various,  and  a  good  deal  less  comprehensible 
than  male  sexuality.  Why  does  this  seem  to  be  a 
calamitous  discovery?  It  is,  after  all.  only  every- 
one's terrible,  filthy  little  secret.  It  is  public  knowl- 
edge but  in  an  odd  way  it  does  not  really  exist,  for 
it  has  not  yet  been  sanctified  by  the  act  of  being 
discovered  by  a  research  organization.  Kinsey  and 
Masters,  otherwise  fearless,  developed  an  unwonted 
shyness  in  its  vicinity.  When  will  a  laboratory  com- 
bine find  the  courage  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
announce  its  findings  to  the  world,  substantiated 
with  electrocardiograms  and  affidavited  testimo- 
nials? 

Probably  not  soon.  Too  much  has  been  wagered, 
and  too  much  is  at  stake,  for  this  platitude  to  be 
hrotight  out  of  hiding  with  fanfare  and  reconciled 
w  ith  the  ideal  of  an  equal,  reciprocal  arrangement 
in  bed.  Among  the  minor  casualties  would  be  male 
pride:  it  would  he  galling  to  have  statistical  proof 
that  men  possess  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  endowment 
of  women  to  experience  pleasure,  and  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  that  women  gain  in  potential  as 
they  age,  while  men  lose.  More  important,  it  would 
make  too  clear  that  most  men  and  most  women  are 
not  suited  to  each  other  a  blow  at  a  basic  assump- 
tion which  motivated  the  makers  and  champions  of 
the  Pill.  It  would  complicate  things  intolerabl)  b\ 
the  introduction  of  this  paradox:  while  women 
demonstrably  have  a  much  greater  appetite  and 
potential  to  enjoy  sex  than  men  do.  they  are  unable 
to  proceed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  simple  aggres- 
sion on  a  faceless  sexual  object,  not  only  because 
most  males  become  puzzled,  confused,  and  resentful 
when  attacked  (this  might  only  be  cultural  lag), 
but  because  female  sexuality  appears  to  be  bound 
up  with  female  emotions  (of  fear,  trust,  affection. 


watchfulness)  in  a  much  more  complicate<  1 
than  male  sexuality  with  male  emotion.  In  l{ 
w  ords,  in  contemporary  speech,  a  male  can  id, 
have  his  petty  orgasm,  but  a  female's  tumu  j 
coming  is  a  difficult  thing  indeed  for  her  to  an  { 

The  desirability,  the  quasi-divinity  aboj:] 
things,  of  the  orgasm  in  America  has  to  be  r  I 
bered  from  time  to  time,  or  else  the  whole  ci  L< 
sex  in  America  becomes  incredible.  "Mor  i 
better  orgasms"  could  have  been  the  motto  1 
banner  of  the  Pill  makers.  It  was  unacceptab  t 
a  part  of  the  population  (female)  was  depriv  1. 
fear  of  pregnancy,  of  a  significant  pleasure,  S] 
bolic  prize,  that  another  part  of  the  popnt 
(male I  enjoyed  by  right  of  birth.  Although  i'is 
good  claiming  that  the  female  orgasm  was  in  v 
out  of  nothing  in  or  around  1960,  it  does  seer  I 
that  an  unprecedented  preoccupation  w  ith  it  d 
dated  to  approximately  that  year.  The  phys'U 
possibility  has  probably  always  been  there:  'id 
new  w  ith  us  is  the  religious  conviction  that  in 
happen  every  time,  or  else  something  is  w'ia 
someone  is  sabotaging  the  democracy  of  sexul 

There  would  be  little  need  to  make  so  rrrjl 
this  here  if  it  weren't  so  obvious  that  it  is  c'li 
a  great  deal  of  pain.  No  doubt  the  girls  in  W  n 
Lib  are  causing  trouble  too.  and  will  cause m 
but  not  because,  as  A.  said,  "they  don't  kno  M 
they  want."  They  do  know  :  ineffably,  the  v 
happiness:  specifically,  they  want  orgasm.!] 
hatred  of  men  is  understandable,  since  iirltl 
memories  men  are  associated  most  intimated  J 
the  failure  to  make  good  on  the  promises  of'ai 
ness  that  the  democracy  of  sex  was  suppewj 
deliver.  "The  subject  of  orgasm  doesn't  coia 
at  our  meetings."  Roxanne  Dunbar  says.  "I  I 
tensions  persist,  you  can  always  masturbate  I 

The  single  assured  method  of  arriving  i.tl 
prize  which  has  become  known  as  each  w|bl 
right,  and  without  which  there  is  danger  ofliflj 
disease,  is  masturbation.  It  is  a  clean,  uncktd 
method,  dispensing  with  the  complicated  eiffl 
that  diminish,  postpone,  or  prevent  a  wB 
arriving  at  the  prize  when  she  is  with  a  m;s| 
only  is  the  orgasm  guaranteed  when  it  is  siil 
hut  it  is  guaranteed  to  he  more  overwhelmii 
has  been  demonstrated  objectively  in  the  (Fall 
lected  by  Masters  et  «/.  for  Human  Sexual  /\'<  »fli 
It  is  probably  at  one  and  the  same  time  tliifl 
important  finding  made  by  sexology,  and  tl  ■ 
poetically  just,  tor  it  reveals— as  it  were  idl 
klieg  light  -the  characteristic  act  and  agon) 'in 
time.  The  project  volunteer  beating  hersel  ol 
front  of  the  cameras,  an  adult  not  an  adosfl 
killing  her  reflexes  for  the  real  thing.  ey<  d] 
ankles  sweating,  guiltless,  is  the  model  of  id) 
class  educated  depression  in  America.  He  ad 
hygienic,  like  brushing  the  teeth:  or  men 
like  yawning:  or  sublime,  like  grasping  at  Si 
It  is  either  not  important,  or  it  is  all-impoi 
any  event,  it  doesn't  matter,  for  the  dejH 
afterward  is  routine:  it  is  that  guiltless, 
knowledge,  the  knowledge,  which  is  next  to  f-'< 
having  been  tricked.  Only  the  dead  objects ■ 
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inist  (in  her  modern  bathroom  the  Kohler 
i  the  laboratory  the  EKG  machine  )  are  re- 
i  by  her  act.  After  the  passion,  their  ma- 
/  is  twice  as  pitiless. 

solitude  of  people  in  the  cities  is  perhaps 
fxible  for  a  young  woman.  For  the  masturba- 
s  solitude  is  more  than  physical,  it  is  meta- 
il.  This,  finally,  is  the  closest  I  can  get  to  ac- 
ig  for  what  Women's  Lib  is  about  and  why 
Id  flourish  now  :  it  is  a  place  where  women 
alone  together.  The  manifestos,  the  demands. 
)posals  and  reforms— they  are  diversions. 

of  attention  and  support  to  be  sure,  but 
[y  they  are  irrelevant,  and  finally  they  are 
2.  So  long  as  the  condition  of  being  alone  is 
fronted,  alone,  there  is  little  to  be  won.  This 
mula  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  recollection 
s  Lessing's  The  Golden  Notebook.  Her  novel 
ably  the  best  book  written  by  anybody  con- 
;  a  woman  on  her  own,  trying  to  gain  the 
'  completeness  that  only  men  are  alleged  to 
it  the  same  time  striving  to  be  "happy," 
rieans  inviting  the  men  she  loves  to  hurt  and 
)int  her— a  crossing  of  purposes  which  is 
i  up  in  the  recurring  question  of  one  of  the 
characters,  "It's  all  very  odd,  isn't  it?"  The 
i  paid,  not  simply  in  ironical  understate- 
out  in  terror.  Nevertheless,  though  no  woman 
itten  about  what  men  do  to  women  with 
fusions  than  Miss  Lessing  has,  nowhere  does 

or  imply  that  women  necessarily  deserve 
han  men  give  them,  because,  as  the  reader 

0  understand,  it  can  be  said  fairly  of  most 
le  but  infants  who  die  of  leukemia  that  they 
it  they  deserve.  With  all  that  might  seem  to 
oicism  or  quietism  inevitable  — thoroughly 
d.  turned  inside-out.  above  all.  lived  with, 
nan-question  is,  after  all.  a  bore— the  plo- 
ts in  The  Golden  Notebook  are  more  active 
j;resting  a  bunch  than  the  one  that  stares  out 
pamphlets  of  Women's  Lib. 

inhappiness  of  a  character  in  a  book,  how- 
ractive,  is  negligibly  significant  compared 

1  unhappiness  of  a  living  person,  however 
stive.  My  increasingly  fervent  reaction  is  of 
e  that  I  w  ill  never  have  to  take  the  chance 
;  an  American  woman.  As  a  moral  response 
macceptable.  I  know  that  what  is  urgently 
»s  not  scorn,  or  dissociation,  but  empathy, 
much  the  same  can  be  said  about  America 
ds  in  need,  not  of  scorn  ( that  is  cheap  ) .  but 
thy.  I  know  this  well,  therefore  I  am  left  not 
a  substantial  measure  of  guilt,  because  my 
ifor  self-preservation  is  infinitely  more  per- 

sUhan  my  inclination  to  feel  the  sorrows  of 
h  if  they  were  my  own.  I  am  reassured  bv 
means  I  have  come  a  certain  distance  to- 
Americanizing  myself.  In  any  event  I  can 
■  a  comfortable  guilt,  in  a  way  I  could  not 
te  perplexity. 

ii  is  not  to  say  that  1  have  found  any  an- 
what  is  extraordinary  in  America.  I  am 
'  stop  reading,  to  start  looking  in  earnest 
partment,  only  because  with  overexposure 


the  extraordinary  begins  to  be  ordinary,  and  this 
is  how  one  gets  over  the  vulga:  GuHiver Syndrome. 
Maybe  I  am  wrong,  maybe  when  I  get  back  into  it, 
the  American  reality  will  prove  even  more  bewilder- 
ing than  I  can  imagine.  But  this  time  I  think  I  may 
at  least  be  able  to  keep  from  being  s  unned  when, 
for  example  (as  must  happen),  the  last  artificial 
distinctions  between  politics  and  sex  are  abolished, 
and  proficiency  will  become  a  state  responsibility- 
training  films  will  be  shown  in  high-school  citizen- 
ship classes,  exams  will  be  administered  and  grades 
handed  out,  and  middle-class  students  scoring  low 
in  orgastic  potency  will  be  required  to  take  remedial 
sex  as  the  poor  and  black  used  to  be  given  remedial 
reading.  In  order  to  keep  level  it  will  be  necessary 
to  be  able  to  quell  feelings  of  puzzlement,  outrage, 
sadness.  Best  of  all.  not  to  feel  them  at  all.  Perhaps 
a  regular  overdose  of  information  will  serve  to 
deaden  the  nerve  endings.  This  is  improvisation,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  a  gynecological  society  love  must  be 
hardy  and  resourceful:  it  cannot  disdain  to  im- 
provise. It  might  also  be  useful— it  might  serve  as 
a  humanizing  gesture— for  me  to  remember  from 
time  to  time  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  I  am  no 
longer  young.  When  I  see  twenty-year-olds  in  the 
street  I  no  longer  think,  subconsciously,  we,  but 
consciously  I  think,  them.  I  have  never  been  of  any- 
thing but  the  well-off  and  liberal  middle  class,  yet 
when  I  was  a  senior  in  college  I  was  still  using  con- 
doms. This  homely  touch  of  memory  sets  me  in  one 
universe,  and  the  twenty-year-olds,  who  look  so 
much  like  the  most  recent  photos  of  me,  in  another. 
The  mistake  which,  for  my  own  good,  I  should 
keep  from  making  is  more  serious  than  that  of  old- 
fogyism— it  is  the  precarious  judgment,  aesthetic  at 
its  core,  that  a  universe  ordered  on  the  Fill,  on  the 
effective  junking  of  marriage  and  the  family,  and 
on  the  homosexual-like  contracting  of  liaisons  right 
through  an  eventful  middle  age.  is  ugly,  whereas  a 
former  universe  ordered  on  the  condom  was  less 
ugly,  more  hospitable  to  playfulness,  to  grand  pas- 
sions and  small  comforts. 

The  judgment  might  be  true,  or  it  might  be  en- 
vious carping,  wishful  romanticizing.  M.-L.,  my 
well-brought-up  friend  in  France,  warned  me 
against  romanticizing.  I  had  said  that  Paris  had  an 
innocence  about  it,  and  I  did  not  exempt  the  gigan- 
tic poster  of  Che  Guevara  which  I  saw  hanging  in 
the  dressing  room  of  an  expensive  boutique  in  the 
sixth  arrondissement,  v\herel  accompanied  M.-L.on 
a  shopping  tour.  France  recedes  in  my  memory,  be- 
coming, strangely,  less  romantic.  I  recall  now  that 
strict  culture  weighing  heavy  on  the  people  inside 
it— M.-L.  telling  me  more  than  once  how  much  she 
loves  and  respects  her  parents.  Her  parents  sleep 
under  a  severe  gold  Crucifix  I  caught  sight  of  while 
hiking  to  the  john.  I  would  not  be  astonished  if 
their  mattress  was  also  full  of  gold  napoleons.  Is 
this  w hat  I  admire? 

Enough.  For  all  I  know,  life  in  America  is  enjoy- 
able. It  is  time  I  got  an  apartment.  I've  had  enough 
of  Ho-Jo's.  Living  in  a  hotel  may  have  turned  my 
thoughts  in  morbid  directions.  Save  me  from  a 
purely  aesthetic  pessimism!  I  am  a  Yahoo  too.  □ 


'More  and  bet- 
ter orgasms' 
could  have 
been  the  motto 
on  the  banner 
of  the  Pill 
makers." 
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13 chaps  the  tip-off  came  early  in  the  Adminis- 
'  tration.  Clark  Clifford,  to  whom  this  nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude— he  who  had  written  his 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  and  told  the  truth  about 
Vietnam— said  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  that 
we  should  reduce  our  troop  level  and  do  it  quickly. 
Politically,  for  a  new  President  this  was  a  gift,  a 
rare  free  one.  One  was  reminded  of  a  scene  at  the 
vei)  end  <>f  the  1968  baseball  season  when  Mickey 
Mantle,  closing  out  his  career,  was  trying  to  move 
ahead  of  Jimmy  l  ow's  homerun  record.  Dennis 
McLain  was  pitching  for  the  Tigers:  Mi  Lain  had 
already  won  his  thirty  games,  and  now  he  was 
gesturing  to  Mantle,  signaling  w  here  the  pitch  would 
he.  and  lo  and  behold  there  it  was.  not  once  hut 
twice  I  the  hist  time  Mantle  fouled  it  off  I  and 
Mantle  dutifully  hit  it  out  ami  broke  the  record.  It 
was  the  same  way  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Clifford,  whose 
role  in  the  last  year  had  certainly  gone  beyond 
partisan  politics,  the  great  Democratic  lawyer  who 
had  at  the  end  only  one  client,  the  country  land  a 
shrewd  eye  on  history:  keep  Clark  Clifford's  name 
off  the  escalation  list),  served  Nixon  the  fat  pitch. 
One  could  imagine  Nixon's  ensuing  puss  confer- 
ence : 

<,) :  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  ij  you  could  Qom- 
mini  mi  former  Secretary  CliffortPs  rail  for 
massive  troop  withdrawals  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

\:  I'm  glad  yon  asked  me  thai.  II  ell.  I  have 
not  seen  the  article  in  its  entirety,  but  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has.  and  we.  feci  that  the  fuel  that  some- 
one like  Mi.  Clifford,  a  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  i  lose  friend  of  President  Johnson,  ii 
i  lose  associate  of  the  men  who  initialed  the  ii  ill, 

in  fact  a  man  who  participated  in  some  planning 

himself,  the  fai  t  that  he  feels  this  strongly,  Hell. 
He  think  this  is  important  news,  He  think  this  is 
quite  si fini fu  ant . 

Let  Clifford  do  it  for  you.  Put  no.  Nixon  lashed 
out  as  he  had  not  lashed  out  at  anyone  in  recent 
months,  in d red  years.  It  was  stunning,  the  petulance 
and  tightness  of  it.  Clark  Clifford  would  not  have 
Nixon  lo  kick  around  anymore.  His  plan,  the  Nixon 
plan,  still  locked  in  thai  attache  case,  was  better,  il 
would  get  more  troops  out  faster,  cleaner,  w  ith  more 
justice,  and  who  did  Clark  Gilford  think  he  was. 


going  around  with  his  plan?  The  response 
partisan,  petty,  and.  worse,  bad  polities.  One 
not  imagine  Mantle  waving  McLain  away  (n 
an  earlier  Mantle  but  not  the  1968  model,  leg; 
ing.  eyes  going  :  he.  like  Nixon,  needed  all  th( 
he  could  get ) . 

So  there  was  an  uneasiness  about  our  new  [j 
dent  and  the  war—month  after  month  still  in 
talking  in  vague  terms  about  Vietnam,  talking 
a  plan,  instead  of  talking  to  us  about  his  vi 
\  ietnam.  After  all.  if  you  have  the  view  t hat r 
nam  is  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place  ; 
wrong  time,  that  it  is  tearing  them  apart  phys; 
and  us  apart  spiritually,  il  that  is  your  viewiJ 
I  think  you  will  find  the  plan  soon  enough.  If 
do  not  hold  the  view,  then  why  bother  with  a  J 
Keep  the  attache  case  locked.  We  watched  h 
1068  as  he  campaigned  against  crippled  oppajj 
(in  his  own  party  Reagan  recked  of  Cold  U 
Rockefeller  was  culturally  unassimilated,  Rci 
had  a  problem  with  the  English  language)  am) 
against  Humphrey,  he  turned  a  landslide  i| 
cliff-hanger,  losing  a  marvelous  chance  to  I 
who  he  was  and  what  he  felt  <>n  Vietnam.  He:'* 
of  course,  to  sav  nothing.  He  let  us  know  t ha 
nam  was  something  that  would  hurt  the  Demfl 
and  help  him.  He  told  us  that  and  nothing  mil 

\\  <■  waited  through  those  first  months— alii 
year  now  in  office  as  we  played  the  game  of  II 
to  define  Nixon.  The  hook  we  turned  to  most  1 
for  quotes— they  began  to  spring  up  in  every  M 
written  about  the  W  hite  House    was  a  book  jj 
was  not  even  written  about  him.  Joe  McGiljj 
book  on  the  television  campaign,    a  hook  wl 
as  much  about  the  shielding  and  hiding  of  a 
date  as  il  is  on  the  selling  of  him.  for  it  is  ho\  1 
Nixon  is  seen  which  makes  the  hook  remai J 
And  we  found  finally  thai  one  could  defir) 
more  in  negative  terms,  what  he  was  not,;J 
than  w  hal  he  w  as. 

The  question  must  have  perplexed  \ixoii  h  : 
al  limes  as  well.  In  I960  Jack  Kennedy  ha(j 
asked  whether  the  campaign  was  too  exhai  1 
and  he  had  said  no.  not  for  him.  because  lie  1  i 


*The  Selling  oj  the  President  I'Hili  (Trident  I'reH 
presented  before  l"">k  publication  in  Harpers,' 
1969). 


ho  he  was,  but  he  felt  sorry  for  Nixon,  that 
be  exhausting  for  him,  always  trying  to 
ler  each  time  who  he  was  going  to  be  that 
e  watched  Nixon;  he  would  grow  with  the 
hey  always  do.  we  said;  the  office  itself 
ive  him  confidence,  and  wipe  out  those  early 
ties.  (The  early  Nixon,  we  were  assured, 
lan  unsure  of  himself,  and  a  man  with  con- 
would  not  lash  out  as  he  had  done  in  the 
One  day  he  would  look  and  sound  like  a 
nt,  for  the  office  does  it  to  the  man.  If  the 
already  there,  everything  turns  out  ( Harry 
i.  exhibit  A  after  all.  never  doubted  who  or 
;  was:  he  was  above  all  Harry  Truman, 
belligerently  so ) . 

ow  as  I  write  it  is  almost  a  year  and  it  has 
ipened.  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
Somehow  he  has  not  taken  root,  and  grown 
;  office,  come  to  terms  w  ith  it,  perhaps  be- 
;  has  never  come  to  terms  with  himself.  One 
re  than  anything  else  a  sense  of  his  limita- 
ne  does  not  think  of  him  and  the  office:  he 
Nixon.  Watching  him  recently  one  had  a 
his  political  frailty,  that  he  could  be  taken, 
had  the  look  of  a  one-term  President, 
is  not  to  sav  he  will  be  a  one-term  President, 
mocrats  right  now  seem  to  be  even  more 
ed  than  the  Republicans  by  the  turbulence 
ial  change  in  the  nation,  their  traditional 
ency  more  shattered,  and  it  is  this  turbu- 
ld  instability  which  seem  to  threaten  us 
;-term  Presidents  for  the  near  future.  So  far 
atic  politics  have  not  caught  up  with  rapid 
langes  of  the  society.  One  has  a  sense  that. 
Chicago,  the  party's  eve  is  more  on  1960 

1972.  (For  the  moment  the  party's  most 
indidate,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  happens 

he  is  a  Republican.  I  There  is  a  sense  that 
an  be  taken:  one  has  above  all  a  sense  of 
ations. 

jlitics  seems  to  be  the  politics  of  immobility 

something  for  everybody,  a  little  nothing 
ybody,  a  Finch  for  us  and  a  Mitchell  for 
Moynihan  for  us  and  a  Mitchell  for  them,  a 
or  us  and  a  Mitchell  for  them.  In  general, 
le  same  strategy  which  he  had  used  in  the 
n,  a  Border  State  strategy  with  enough  of 
n  Wallace  to  cost  him  the  big  Pastern  and 
ern  industrial  states,  which  had  been  ach- 

fect,  but  without  enough  appeal  to  woo  the 
e  Wallace  areas.  In  effect  this  amounted  to 

if  New  \  ork  and  Michigan  and  Pennsy  l- 
minor  Border  States,  and  it  was  a  strategy 
the  end  nearly  cost  him  the  election— one 

aid.  and  a  step  and  a  quarter  backward,  a 
!ent  of  refined  mediocrity.  One  saw  this 

n  the  Supreme  Court  appointments,  which 

y  as  good  an  indication  of  a  President  s 

nds  as  anything.  (One  had  Earl  Warren 
nder  of  the  essential  decency  of  the  Eisen- 

:ars,  Goldberg  represented  the  philosophi- 
lism  of  the  Kennedy  years,  and  Abe  Fortas 

ance  and  cynicism  of  the  Johnson  years.) 

ard  to  feel  anything  about  Burger  except 


the  total  absence  of  uniqueness  ;md  brilliance,  and 
with  Haynsworth  one  was  struck  not  so  much  by 
corruption,  for  corruption  was  not  the  issue,  as  by 
the  limitations  of  the  man  and  ol  his  world.  Were 
Burger  and  Haynsworth  true  reflections  of  the 
best  of  the  judiciary,  or  were  they  simply  reflections 
of  Richard  Nixon? 


Tt  always,  of  course,  came  back  to  Vietnam,  for  it 
1  hangs  over  everything,  it  is  inescapable  and 
warps  all  else.  (In  mid-November  a  distinguished 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Post  wrote  that  there 
had  been  too  much  talk  about  Vietnam,  that  there 
were  other  issues  to  ponder,  that  he  trusted  Nixon 
and  was  calling  his  own  moratorium  on  writing 
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about  Vietnam.  Two  days  later  his  paper  helped 
break  the  Songmy  massacre  story.  )  We  watched, 
wondering  what  he  would  do  or  say  on  Vietnam, 
and  in  November  he  talked  to  us.  It  was  a  puzzling 
performance.  He  had  entered  the  White  House 
charged  with  ending  the  war,  the  country  was  re- 
ceptive to  some  darker  truths  about  itself,  wanting 
to  know  what  had  gone  wrong  and  why;  its  jingo- 
ism was  curiously  tempered.  One  active  political 
force  on  the  war  already  existed,  a  dovish  force, 
but  even  that  force  could  be  controlled  by  the 
most  minor  signs  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the" 
President.  The  country  above  all  was  waiting  to 
be  led. 

What  was  most  striking,  then,  was  Nixon's 
November  language— hard,  rigid,  barren.'1'  It  was  a 
speech  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  time  past, 
produced  bv  the  same  illusions  which  produced  the 
war.  How  can  you  end  it,  if  you  don't  know  what 
started  it,  one  wondered.  There  were  words  like 
humiliation,  and  long  details  about  atrocities,  their 
atrocities  of  course.  It  all  could  have  been  written 
by  Rusk.  (  A  few  days  later  at  a  White  House  dinner 
Rusk  reportedly  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
loyal  opposition,  but  that  after  the  speech  he  was 
more  loyal  than  opposed. )  What  was  surprising 
was  not  that  he  had  written  us  off,  we  of  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  with  our  typewriters  and  microphones, 
well  enough  and  good.  If  he  wanted  to  talk  past 
us,  that  was  his  business.  What  was  surprising  was 
the  politics  of  it  all.  For  he  had  painted  himself 
a  little  more  into  the  corner,  given  himself  less  room, 
set  harder  and  more  rigid  terms  on  the  war;  the  use 
of  the  atrocities  argument  seemed  a  particularly 
self-inflicted  wound.  Of  course  his  popularity  would 
go  up  after  the  speech:  it  would  not  take  George 
Gallup  to  know  that  the  telegrams  would  come  in. 
But  we  had  been  through  all  this  before— the  quick 
gesture,  the  flying  trip,  the  rise  in  polls,  the  long- 
range  paralysis.  If  Nixon's  words  are  to  be  believed 
(an  important  point,  since  spokesmen  for  the  Ad- 
ministration repeatedly  tell  reporters.  Don't  watch 
what  we  say,  watch  what  we  do  I .  then  he  has  simplv 
made  his  own  job  much  harder,  set  more  strict 
conditions  for  himself,  and  finally  created  a  new 
political  force  to  contend  with. 

He  had  started  the  Presidency  v\itli  powerful  in- 
stitutional forces  still  believing  in  the  war.  com- 
mitted to  earlier  estimates,  trying  to  make  those 
estimates  come  true  Anyone  who  doubted  how 
powerful  those  forces  are  would  do  well  to  read 
Townsend  Hoopes's  excellent  book  The  Limits  of 
Intervention,  which  details  the  extraordinar)  diffi- 
culties of  Clifford's  battle  to  turn  the  policy  around. 


'Something  that  went  almost  unnoticed  and  unchallenged 
wi  n-  Ins  factual  mistakes,  fur  example,  thai  1.5  million 
Nortli  Vietnamese  had  become  refugees  1  the  accepted  figure 
among  historians  is  between  7()(),()()()  and  800,000).  Even 
more  important  was  his  statement  that  tic  had  a  choice  be- 
tween an  easy  policy,  getting  out,  and  a  difficult  one,  sta\ 
inn  in  a  little  longer.  The  sad  fact  of  Vietnam  is  that  his  two 
predecessors  considered  getting  out  to  be  the  riskier  course 

in  terms  of  domestic  politics,  and  because  of  this  bad  esca- 
lated the  commitment,  against  their  own  better  instincts. 


Now,  of  course,  it  would  be  even  more  difficul 
Nixon  had  created  a  public  force  to  go  wit: 
private  one.  He  had  asked  those  Americans 
prefer  to  rally  around  the  flag  blindly,  rathei 
to  doubt  the  national  course,  to  form  togeth 
rally,  and  to  articulate  a  position.  One  won 
whether  this  would  be  used  as  a  show  of  stn 
Would  it  prove  to  Hanoi  that  not  all  America 
doves?  Would  Hanoi  really  care?  Would  it 
that  we  can  stay  there  as  long  as  the  NVA  cat 
somehow  this  will  force  Hanoi  to  lower  its  t( 
do  we  really  after  watching  them  fight  then 
of  war  for  twenty-three  years  think  that  thi 
affect  them  at  all?  Do  we  really  think  Hanoi  tri 
about  all  those  telegrams  that  are  piled  up  i  U 
desk? 

Nevertheless  he  clearly  and  willfully  unc  pa 
something.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  we  hi  a 
follow-up  gestures  in  the  next  couple  of  A 
Agnew's  attacks  on  the  press,  including  the  of 
sion  critiques  of  the  Nixon  speech,  which  wei  m 
ticularly  bland.  (Only  Bill  Lawrence  on  Btj 
gravelly-voiced,  dared  to  utter  the  ultimate  lii 
phemy,  suggesting  that  maybe  Nixon  wasn't  <ei 
good  politician.  But  Bill,  they  said,  he's  Pre 
of  the  U.S.  A.I 

The  other  possibility  remains,  that  desplB 
words,  despite  his  cry  to  the  silent  majority  tjfl 
behind  him,  he  still  intends  to  cut  and  run  (ai 
around  him  believe  I.  If  this  is  what  he  i: 
then  he  is  creating,  finally,  long-range  troui 
himself  and  more  important  for  the  countr 
he  has  seriously  misunderstood  the  office 
Presidency.  It  is  above  all  a  public  office 
public  place. 

One  of  the  great  problems  Lyndon  Johnsor 
was  that  he  had  trained  all  those  many  ye; 
private  politics,  not  for  public  ones.  He  ha 
tered  the  Senate  and  its  inner  workings  and 
lations,  he  knew  how  to  go  behind  closed  doc 
get  things  done— good  things,  in  fact,  for  th 
out  there— but  it  was  always  a  private  act, 
had  at  the  end  an  almost  pathological  I 
secrecy.  He  had  never  learned  how  to  chart  a 
and  tell  the  nation  what  it  was  and  how  to  fo 
There  is  a  classic  Feiffer  cartoon  showing  J< 
flying  above  the  people,  envisioning  all  tin 
and  great  things  to  come— peace,  aflluence, 
until  at  the  end  one  of  the  citizens  asks  Ik 
will  all  come  about.  "1  shall  wheel  and  deal] 
he  answers. 

If  Nixon  s  private  thoughts  ate  not  his 
ones,  if  he  is  playing  games  with  the  coun 
Vietnam  ( games,  of  course,  are  always  done 
country's  own  good  I .  then  he  is  plavinu 
dangerous  game.  A  lot  of  people  who.  as 
rally,  have  tallied  may  find  themselves  feeli 
trayed,  and  looking  around  for  the  betrayt 
went  through  all  this  once  before.  There  is  i 
to  go  through  it  again. 

W  hat  he  seems  to  have  decided  I  writing 
Nixon  leads  one  to  this,  phrases  like  seems  I 
decided;  for  it  is  a  Presidency  without  cl 
decision  and  thus  a  Presidency  without  cla 
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Part  of  you 
is  riding  with  him. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  gets  a 
kick  out  of  watching  Americans  compete  in 
international  athletic  competition,  we  have  a 
worthy  cause  for  you. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  feels 
proud  when  an  American  athlete  brings  home 
a  medal,  we  have  a  worthy  cause  for  you. 

The  United  States  Ski  Team. 

They  represent  Uncle  Sam  all  over  the 
world.  But  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  foot  the  bill.  Every- 
time  they  win,  America  wins.  And  everytime 
they  lose,  America  loses.  But  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
foot  the  bill.  That's  why  The  United  States  Ski 
Team  has  got  to  come  to  you. 

Please  help  equip  the  team  that  repre- 
sents you.  Help  train  the  team  that  represents 
you.  Help  the  boys  and  girls  win,  who  win  for 
you.  Please  send  a  contribution  to:  The  United 
States  Ski  Team,  1726  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Help  equip  the  U.S.  Ski  Team 
Help  train  the  U.S.  Ski  Team 
Help  the  U.S.  Ski  Team  /f  f/ffj 


Ask  about  a  membership  in  the  U 


5 
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Say  hello  to  the 
boys  next  door. 

Think  about  it.  People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  discover 
America.  And  you've  got  a  heck  of  a  head  start— America  is 

right  in  your  own  backyard. 

And  it's  some  backyard— mountains  that  reach  for  the  sky,  cities 
looking  to  the  future,  ageless  oceans— the  list  is  endless. 

This  year  why  not  plan  to  discover  America.  You  can  carve  out  a  great  vacation. 


rrS  SOME  BACKYARD 


If  you  told  these  people  Tht  P^ace  Corps  is 
le  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialistic 
stablishment's  military  industrial  complex,  they 
/ould  think  you  were  crazy. 

1      And  you  would  be. 


iMi,  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER,  WITH  DOMINICAN  FAMILY  IN  A2UA 


THE 
QUESTIONS 
WHICH  TEAR 
US  APART 


David Halberstam  writing)  is  that  the  great  threat  to  him  is  not  the 
Democrats,  particularly  after  the  Chappaquiddick 
incident,  nor  even  Wallace,  hut  the  right  wing  (or 
Republican  wing)  of  his  own  party— that  is  to  say, 
Ronald  Reagan.  Nixon  has  never  had  a  particular 
gift  for  national  politics  ( he  did  not  run  well  in 
1960,  1962,  or  1968 )  but  largely  a  gift  and  genius 
for  Republican  politics  I  in  1952  and  1956  his  job 
was  to  keep  the  Republicans  happy  while  Ike  worked 
the  nation  I .  If  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  his 
1968  return  it  was  his  capacity  to  spot  very  early, 
in  the  game  the  possibilities  within  the  Republican 
party— that,  and  to  build  up  infinite  due  bills  within 
the  party.  The  Republicans  are  largely  people  he 
knows,  understands,  and  feels  at  ease  with.  The 
nation  as  a  political  entity  contains  too  many 
people,  too  many  divergent  persuasions,  ethnics, 
Negroes,  workers,  psychiatrists,  who  match  his  un- 
easiness with  their  suspicion. 


T%  1  ixon  must  know  that,  even  if  he  is  the  President. 
1  1  someone  like  Reagan  is  still  closer  to  Republi- 
can hearts,  that  they  tolerate  Nixon.  This  is  more 
an  acceptance  of  him  than  a  commitment  to  him. 
and  it  may  be  a  weak  tie  that  can  be  loosened  fur- 
ther. Thus  a  specter  in  both  Sacramento  and  Wash- 
ington: Ronald  Reagan  runs  for  reelection,  wins  by 
the  largest  margin  in  recent  history  (perhaps  at  the 
same  time  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  having  very 
serious  troubles  in  New  York),  and  secures  his  base. 
The  last  time  he  was  barely  a  freshman  Governor. 
But  a  resounding  reelection  victory  would  make  him 
a  proven  politician  and  vote-getter,  and  a  particu- 
larly liberated  one— in  the  sense  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  least  liberated, 
charged  as  he  is  w  ith  endless  complicated  responsi- 
bilities. Reagan  is  among  the  few  who  can  for  a 
short  period  anyway  profit  from  disorder.  The  more 
that  things  break  down  in  California,  the  more  the 
kids  protest,  the  stronger  he  is.  So  in  the  early 
Seventies,  with  Reagan  suddenly  charging  out  of 
the  West,  hawking  on  the  war.  he  may  be  able  to 
play  some  of  Nixon's  older  roles,  talking  about 
Victory,  attacking  No- w  in  policies— let's  let  the 
Joint  Chiefs  do  it  their  way.  All  familiar  phrases: 
the  l.oid  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away. 

This  is  a  real  specter  for  Nixon,  and  some  of  the 
people  around  him.  sucli  as  Finch,  believe  it  now 
dominates  his  thoughts  politically-  He  seems  to  be 
somewhat  immobilized,  unable  to  end  the  war 
quickly  as  a  dove,  which  would  after  all  contradict 
the  old  speeches,  and  put  him  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  have  never  been  his  allies,  and  at  odds  with 
people  who  have  always  been  his  allies.  Thus  failing 
to  end  the  war  because  he  i-  ;i  little  more  hawkish 
than  it  requires,  he  becomes  vulnerable  to  the  more 
committed  hawks,  the  hawks  purer  of  heart,  in  his 
own  party.  Me  is  hound  to  contemplate  the  fact  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  defeated  in  1968,  not  in  the 
country,  but  in  his  own  party.  If  Johnson  can  be 
beaten  in  open  primaries,  perhaps  Nixon  can  be 
It  ARI'KR'S  \I  AC  A/INK     beaten  in  plush  rooms  behind  closed  doors. 

KKHKl  \hv  1970        After  Chappaquiddick,  with  American  politics 
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out  of  balance,  Nixon  visualized,  then,  more 
threat  from  the  Right  than  from  the  Left.  This 
not  mean  that  there  is  more  of  a  threat  fron 
Right  than  from  the  Left;  it  simply  means  th; 
kinds  of  gestures  Nixon  might  make  which  i 
end  the  war  seem  outside  his  reach— as  indee 
kinds  of  gestures  which  would  have  broug}|| 
several  big  states  in  1968  were  outside  his 
Thus  failing  to  have  these  people  to  build  a 
constituency,  he  had  to  turn  to  something.  H 
turned  to  what  he  knows  best  and  has  done  hii 
and  he  has  given  us  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  We  have 
able  to  watch  Agnew  dance  for  the  last  montl 
"Bring  Us  Together  Waltz,"  though,  of  coui 
is  Nixon's  dance,  even  if  Agnew  is  a  better  di 
Agnew  is  something  new  for  us;  he  is  more 
American  suburban  grain  than  the  American 
tical  one.  His  arrival  in  politics  was  belated  a 
was  first  and  foremost  a  leader  in  the  suburbs 
pictures  him-not  stupid,  not  to  be  underestim, 
as  a  man  whose  world  is  a  very  small  place,  thi 
of  American  who  can  travel  around  the  worl 
never  leave  home.  He  will  somehow— is  it  in' 
or  Beirut  ?— find  the  other  Agnevvs  at  the  hoti 
talk  with  them,  swap  names:  they  would 
people  in  common.  One  sees  him  at  the  ct 
club,  perhaps  not  the  oldest  and  best  countr) 
nothing  for  John  O'Hara  there,  but  a  countr 
a  few  notches  down  for  the  new  upwardly  m« 
He  is  a  good  guy  with  an  easy  manner,  likab' 
ting  out  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  coj 
club  bar  in  an  easy,  virile  form.  Good  old  Ti 
those  years  people  would  introduce  Nixon  ai 
Dick  Nixon,  and  it  didn't  seem  right,  not  aA 
man  for  a  nickname,  but  Agnew  seems  morffW 
able— of  course  he's  Ted.  He  is  not  surprised 
himself  Vice  President,  for  these  things  happ  ;lf 
is  more  at  ease  in  his  job  than  Nixon  is  U 
Agnew.  after  all.  does  not  doubt  what  he  is. 

He  is  unleashed.  He  makes  the  Republican^! 
at  ease.  The  old  values  w  ill  reign.  That  Dr.  Ki 
may  be  all  right  after  all.  and  the  liberal  I 
nists  (in  the  immortal  words  of  Mrs.  Mitchei  M 
not  take  over  \\  ashinglon.  Nixon  has  now  i 
Agnew,  his  Reagan,  and  they  have  created  a 
ish  right-wing  force  which  is  stronger  and  si 
It  exists,  it  must  be  fed.  Just  as  it  is  easiei  I 
late  a  war  than  to  de-escalate  one,  it  is  also 
to  uncap  an  emotional  force  than  to  cap  one. 
while  the  war  goes  on.  nothing  is  soKed.  . 
plan  remains  locked  in  the  attache  case. 

The  impression  is  that  Nixon  plans  maj 
backs  in  U.S.  troops,  perhaps  down  to  250.  >> 
mid- 1970  and  the  Congressional  elections,  w 
and  less  of  U.S.  ground  forces  and  stepped  : 
of  American  bombing  in  the  south    few  An 
casualties,  no  more  Songmys.  Perhaps  that  1 
he  plans,  and  perhaps  if  he  does  it,  he  v 
through  the  midterm  elections. 

Put  it  will  not  change  anything  in  Vietm 
the  real  combating  forces  there,  and  I  do  n< 
it  will  touch  or  ease  any  of  the  terrible  qi 
which  are  tearing  the  nation  apart.  At  the  C 
the  first  year  we  seem  even  more  divided. 


bout  five  hours  I  had  been  drinking  Scotch 
skey  and  arguing  with  a  rather  nice,  some- 
nny  old  fellow  named  Arch,  who  was  so  of- 
by  my  moderately  long  hair  that  he  had 
ed  to  know  if  I  weren't  actually,  secretly,  a 
nist.  "Come  on  now.  you  can  tell  me.  hell.  I 
ite  you  for  it.  Wouldn't  you  really  like  to  see 
miunists  take  over  this  country?"  Arch  had 
icing  his  bare  elbows  on  the  table  and  lean- 
vard  to  look  trustingly  at  me.  as  though  he 
Eain  that  if  I  had  one  virtue  it  would  prove 
lat  I  would  not  lie  to  him  about  such  an 
nt  matter.  Arch  was  wearing  a  jump  suit: 
s  of  gray  chest  hair,  the  color  of  his  crew 
out  where  the  zipper  had  got  caught  in 

last  Arch  had  excused  himself  from  the 
e  were  in  the  guest  lodge  of  a  lumber  com- 
a  small  town  in  East  Texas.  Arch  is  an  old 
of  the  president  of  the  company.  Sitting 
Ithe  table  or  nearbv  were  my  wife,  a  State 

in  town  to  crown  a  beauty  queen  at  a 
ttion"  the  next,  evening,  a  U.S.  Congress- 
io  had  come  down  from  Washington  to 
speech  between  the  parade  and  the  barbecue 
win::  noon,  a  lumber  lobbyist  who  is  mayor 
((another  town  owned  by  this  same  lumber 
y.  and  I  think  one  or  two  more  people  but 


my  memory  of  that  evening  has  a  few  holes  in  it. 
"I  don  t  mind  telling  you  what  I  believe.  Arch," 

I  -aid.  The  Congressman.  John  Dowdy,  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  in  his  shirt-sleeves  holding  a  glass  of 
bourbon  and  water  that  had  been  paid  for— as  had 
the  Scotch  that  Arch  and  I  w  ere  doggedly  pouring 
down— by  the  lumber  company  in  whose  lodge  we 
were  comparing  philosophies.  Dowdy  is  a  plump 
man  with  a  pink  face  and  sparse  white  hair.  He  sat 
forward  with  quite  some  interest  when  I  spoke. 
Probably  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
so  close  to  a  person  he  considered  to  Le  a  Com- 
munist dopefiend  hippie  terrorist  drunk.  At  first 
Representative  Dowdy  had  been  reluctant  to  drink 
in  my  presence.  He  knew  I  was  a  writer  by  trade, 
and  thus  unreliable,  and  it  is  not  at  all  good  for 
the  Baptists  in  East  Texas  to  discover  their  poli- 
tician^ have  any  vile  habits.  Most  of  East  Texas  is 
dry  except  for  moonshiners  and  those  who  can 
afford  to  join  country  clubs  or  the  private  clubs  to 

I I  found  in  motels.  Representative  Dowdy  had  no 
faith  thai  I  would  not  cruise  the  lonely  roads 
through  the  pine  forests  shouting,  "Dowdy  drinks!  ' 
to  the  farmers  on  their  porch  swings  and  their 
wives  chopping  weed-  in  hollyhock  beds  in  front  of 
their  wooden  houses.  Hoover,  a  pretense  of  fellow- 
ship had  been  built  up  by  the  Nate  Senator.  Charlie 
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Wilson,  a  tall  Annapolis  graduate  who  also  works 
for  the  lumber  company  but  is  one  of  those  curious 
creatures  in  Texas  politics,  a  liberal.  Wilson  is  en- 
thusiastically disliked  by  Dowdy,  and  returns  the 
feeling,  but  politicians  will  smile  at  and  drink  with 
their  lowest,  sorriest  enemies.  So  Dowdy  took  a 
drink  of  bourbon  and  then  two  or  three  more  and 
got  interested  in  listening  to  me  as  he  might  have 
got  interested  in  listening  even  to  a  nigger  cotton 
chopper  after  sufficient  liquor  and  with  no  phys- 
ical menace. 

"Arch,  why  are  you  scared  of  Communists,  any- 
how ?"  I  said.  "Do  you  think  they're  going  to 
raid  \\  aco  and  steal  everything  you've  got?" 

"Damn  right!"  said  Arch.  "Haven't  you  read 
Karl  Marx?  They're  gonna  take  over  our  whole 
country  if  we  let  them!  And  you'd  really  like  to  see 
that  happen,  wouldn't  you  now?" 

mi  know  what  I  think  about  Communists?"  I 

said. 

ou  tt-ll  me,"  said  Arch,  waiting. 

"What  I'd  like  to  do  to  Communists,  like  in  North 
Vietnam  for  example,  is  I'd  like  to  blow  their  ass 
to  yellow  powder,"  I  said. 

"What?"  said  Dowdy. 

"I  mean  take  that  big  bomb  and  blow  their  dirty 
ass  to  yellow  powder!"  I  said. 

"The  whole  country?"  said  Arch. 

"The  whole  north  part.  South  part,  too.  if  that's 
what  it  takes.  You  can  t  give  a  Communist  a  damn 
inch.  Arch.  You  know  that." 

"Well,  but  the  whole  country  .  .  ."  Arch  said. 

"Me,  too.  That's  what  I'd  like  to  do,  too.  Use  that 
big  bomb  over  there."  said  Dowdy. 

"That'd  get  our  boys  home  in  a  hurry.  Just  blow 
their  Communist  ass  to  yellow  powder.  Turn  "em 
into  sulphur,"  1  said. 

"You're  right!"  said  Dowdy. 

'  ^  ou  know  it.  I  know  it.  the  generals  know  it. 
Arch  knows  it.  so  what  are  we  waiting  for?"  I  said. 

"We  ought  to  do.it  right  now!"said  Dowdy. 

Dowdy's  bullshit  detector  had  not  been  func- 
tioning while  wet,  but  now  there  was  a  clattering 
in  the  machinery  inside  his  head  and  he  cast  a 
suspicious,  stricken  look  at  us. 

"I  need  to  get  some  sleep."  Dowdy  said  abruptly 
and  headed  off  into  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

I  noticed  that  whoever  had  made  m\  last  drink 
had  done  so  with  too  light  a  hand  on  the  Scotch 
bottle.  Arch  and  1  required  a  couple  more  and,  with 
the  Communist  won)  settled  (if  not  to  his  total 
satisfaction),  we  talked  about  fishing.  East  Texas 
has  some  fine  fishing  and  used  to  have  better  before 
towns,  lumber  companies,  oil  companies,  paper 
mills,  and  real-estate  developers  began  pouring  theii 
crap  and  garbage  into  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
spoilsmen's  clubs  began  blocking  oil  the  choicer 
streams  from  the  public.  There  are  Inn  very  large 
lakes  in  East  Texas   Sam  Rayburn  and  Toledo  Bend 

and  several  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  countless 
bayous  and  ponds  where  the  walei  is  held  by  the 
red  claj  soil.  Four  sizable  rivers  carry  crap  down 
through  East  Texas  into  the  Culf  of  Mexico.  One  of 
them,  the  Trinity.  Hows  through  both  Fort  Worth 


and  Dallas  in  the  north  and  has  become  th< 
and  consistency  of  green  paint  by  the  time  it  r 
the  Big  Thicket,  a  truly  vanishing  wilderness 


The  Big  Thicket  has  been  a  hiding  pla 
bears,  wild  pigs,  panthers,  ghosts,  Civi 
deserters,  moonshiners,  whooping  cranes,  iv 
woodpeckers,  Texas's  only  reservation  Ii 
snakes,  magnificent  stands  of  hardwoods  and 
pines,  so  many  rare  plants  that  they  have 
begun  to  be  identified,  and  some  very  with 
reclusive  people.  Biologists  view  the  Big  1 
with  profound  wonder,  and  ecologists  reg. 
passing  with  despair.  Roy  Harris,  the  heavy1 
fighter,  came  from  the  town  of  Cut  and  Shoot 
used  to  be  in  the  Big  Thicket  before  the  ini 
of  the  power  saw.  Six  Texas  governors  have 
from  the  Big  Thicket.  For  many  years  its  ti: 
forests  blocked  the  westward  trek  of  pionee 
forced  them  onto  the  plains  to  the  north.  1 
Indians  hunted  in  canoes  in  the  Thicket's 
and  knew  its  few  footpaths.  Sam  Houston  in 
to  hide  his  Texan  army  there  if  he  lost  the 
that  was  finally  fought  at  San  Jacinto.  Not  h 
what  is  now  the  Hoop  N'  Holler  Estates,  wj 
cottages  for  people  fleeing  Houston  and  Bea 
the  Indians  used  to  bathe  in  hot  mineral  sprii 
drink  crude  oil  as  medicine.  The  springs  ar< 
up  now.  panthers  are  seldom  seen,  bears  wa> 
confusion  as  far  north  as  Lufkin,  where  tl 
shot  trying  to  escape,  and  the  oil  of  the  Indi, 
been  drilled  in  dozens  of  pools  that  bred  hooi 
and  formed  such  giants  as  Texaco.  Senator 
Yarborough,  a  Texas  Democrat,  is  trying 
a  piece  of  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  National  Pari 
is  perhaps  a  vain  hope.  As  much  as  they  nr. 
blood  kin  to  the  woods  and  streams  that  hav 
ished  them  for  generations,  most  of  the  peo] 
live  in  the  Big  Thicket,  and  in  the  rest  of  East 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  industr 
are  destroying  them,  and  so  they  vote  for  can 
chosen  by  the  big  companies.  "I  don  t  see  hi 
thing  can  be  done  about  a  park,  no  niattt, 
the  Sahara  [sir]  Club  wants."  Kcpresi 
Dowdy  had  said  earlier  in  the  evening.  As 
berman's  friend.  Arch  would  prefer  to 
Thicket  leveled.  "It's  a  hot  old  swamp,  full 
and  snakes  and  not  fit  for  man."  he  said. 

After  a  while,  as  we  were  arguing  ab 
Thicket,  it  occurred  to  us  that  all  in  the  h<3 
Arch  and  me  had  gone  to  bed.  'The  two  larg 
out  front  lav  silent  in  the  moonlight.  The 
geese,  pigeons,  and  peacocks  thai  roam  th<9 
of  the  guest  lodge  had  i  uffled  themselves 
great  restless  quiet  for  the  night.  The  squirt 
ceased  in  dart  about  in  the  cage  that  my  I 
wanted  to  release  them  from,  and  there 
sound  from  the  sawmill  along  the  railroac 
beyond  the  fence.  Now  it  was  just  Arch  and 

ing  ■  J | *  the  noise  at  the  table  in  the  living  l 
the  lodge,  anil  we  became  congenial,  no  doll 
the  liquor  as  much  as  from  the  sensing  thf 
day.  disparate  though  we  were,  we  might 


wo  whose  asses  were  not  blown  to  powder, 
y  two  left  alive,  as  we  now  were  alive  on  this 

tell  you  something,    Arch  said.  "You're  not 
bad  fellow.  I  could  learn  to  live  around  you, 
;ould  even  get  used  to  your  hair.  But  there's 
ling  I've  got  to  admit.  I  hope  you  won't  get 
<  me  for  saying  this." 

i's  hear  it,"  I  said,  having  begun  to  be  fond 
aid  man  and  finding  it  unimaginable  that  he 
unger  me. 

11.  like  I  said.  I  could  get  used  to  your  hair. 
|re's  no  way  in  the  world  I  could  ever  make 
like  your  wife's  hair." 

.vife's  hair!  So  that  was  part  of  it  too!  I  had 
d  the  hostility  we  had  encountered  in  the  last 
rs  of  driving  through  East  Texas  in  our  con- 
:  was  directed  at  me.  But  my  wife  had  been 
hg  her  share  of  it.  and  maybe  more,  all 
Vly  wife's  hair!  My  wife  Doatsy  is  young  and 
ind  her  hair  is  the  color  of  caramel :  it  is  soft, 
;s,  it  smells  like  baby  soap,  and  it  is  long, 
I  to  the  middle  of  her  back,  a  glorious  drop 
that  my  grandmother  would  have  been 
i)f.  that  young  girls  of  today  strive  for.  and 
ch  could  never  make  himself  appreciate! 
I  amazed  there  is  a  man  in  America  who 
i  to  long  hair  on  a  woman,"  I  said. 
i't  know  what  Arch  thought  1  was  calling 
It  he  got  up  and  went  to  bed.  and  1  could  tell 
ilbeen  insulted.  But  as  I  thought  of  the  way 
been  treated  for  the  past  w  eek.  1  understood 
ch  was  telling  me.  As  the  beatniks  long  ago 
out  there  in  America  hair  matters,  and  here 
in  the  land  of  the  permanent  wave.  The  shel- 
oouffants  and  beehives,  sprayed  hard  as  a 
'nets*  nest,  had  become  acceptable  at  last, 
ith  high-heeled  shoes,  in  East  Texas,  where 
tion  does  not  readily  penetrate,  but  the 
r  a  real  lady  still  to  have  was  a  permanent 
ke  my  mother  used  to  come  home  with 
ears  ago.  In  East  Texas,  long-haired  w  omen 
t  of  mode  with  long-haired  men,  about  the 
kinlev  was  shot,  and  in  my  big-city  naivete 
ought  I  was  the  only  one  being  scorned  by 
'es  for  disregard  ol  custom  in  a  place  where 
neans  everything. 

air  was  not  really  all  that  long;  it  was  just 
'flaggy,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  old- 
d  country  lawyer  or  editor  or  judge.  If  I 
in  a  white  cotton  suit  and  black  string  tie, 
a  1  >1  \  would  have  had  no  trouble  at  all.  In 
/teas,  the  older  ones  would  recognize  that 
I  would  have  smelled  of  the  courthouse 
and  they  w  ould  have  been  no  more  curious 
je  than  about  the  rows  of  slave  shacks  that 
hd  in  the  fields  all  their  lives,  or  about  the 
Ipple  who  lived  in  those  shacks  and  worked 
fields  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Civil 
about  the  black  children  who  still  went  to 
Ihools  as  though  there  were  no  Supreme 
|i this  country.  To  the  younger  ones,  I  could 
■mted  out  that  my  hair  was  no  longer  than, 
H  \Io\ nihaii'.s  in  a  photograph  in  the  \<-/< 
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York  Times,  but  then  I  would  have  had  to  explain 
who  Moynihan  was.  and  in  the  process  I  would  have 
bored  and  annoved  them. 


A  \  e  had  been  al  the  Indian  reservation  on  the 
*  *  north  edge  of  the  Bit:  Thicket  in  splendid  for- 
e-t  and  dogwood  country  and  then  had  visited  the 
Heritage  Museum— the  only  town  rebuilt  in  the 
manner  of  a  hundred  years  ago  that  1  know  of  that 
is  accurate  in  detail  and  does  not  look  as  if  it  were 
put  together  by  W  alt  Disney's  set  designers.  W  e- 
drove  up  Highwav  (>')  through  a  corner  of  the 
Angelina  National  Forest,  and  it  was  growing  dark 
as  we  approached  Lufkin.  Billboards  for  the  Shan- 
grid. a  Motel  advertised  color  TV.  W  e  were  tired  and 
that  attracted  us:  dinner  in  the  room,  color  I  \  .  a 
loiiii  -leep.  and  the  next  dav  a  drive  over  to  the 
lumber  company  guest  lodge  near  Sam  Rayburn 
Lake.  It  was  a  good  plan.  Nothing  went  wrong  with 
it  until  I  checked  in  at  the  Shangri-La  and  dis- 
covered  the  color  T\  was  in  the  lobbv  instead  "I  in 
the  loom,  where  I  would  lia\e  preferred  it.  I  looked 
in  the  Y  ellou  Pages  and  saw  that  the  Holiday  Inn 
also  advertised  color  T\  .  The  girl  at  the  desk  in  the 
Shangri-La  had  been  examining  me  as  though  I 
were  a  maverick  bear,  and  when  she  figured  out  my 
desire  she  said,  "Na« .  the\  don  t  have  no  color 
T\  ove-ur." 

"It  savs  so  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

"Shoot!  I  don  t  care  whut  -  in  at  book.  1  use  to 
work  ove-ur.  They  don't  have  no  color  TV."  She 
phoned  the  Holiday  Inn.  "Marge,  yew  got  color  TV 
ove-ur?  "Saw  '.'  I  knew  it.  but  the\'s  some  guv  here 
says  yew  do.  Yeah,  he  sure  i~."  She  hung  up. 
giggling.  I  signed  the  register.  The  sight  of  the  mo- 
tel name  on  the  card  threw  me  into  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly.  "Thet'll  be  fourteen  dollar-  in  advance. 

"\\  hv  in  advance?" 

"\\  hv  vew  thank? 

I  thought  it  was  because  they  catered  to  traveling 
-ale-men  and  urgent  shackups.  1  paid,  and  the  girl 
gave  me  a  card  that  would  allow  us  to  buy  a  drink 
in  the  private  club  that  occupied  the  rear  of  a 
restaurant.  "We  got  a  good  barber-hop  here,  she 
said  as  I  went  out.  1  stopped  and  looked  around, 
understanding.  The  door  of  the  private  club  looked 
a-  it  on  main  occasions  someone  had  tried  to  pro- 
pel someone  else  through  without  turning  the  knob. 
The  room-  at  the  Shangri-La  faced  directly  onto 
the  parking  lot.  in  the  middle  of  which  -at  a  swim- 
ming pool  with  a  brick  wall  around  it.  M)  wife  and 
1  sat  on  the  bed  in  our  room,  listening  to  car  doors 
-lamming,  thoroughly  despondent,  peering  wearily 
at  a  menu  while  the  black-and-white  1  \  played 
static  and  gha-tlv  figure-  foi  n-.  Then  I  jumped  up. 

"This  place  i-  on  fire!    I  said. 

"A  car  i-  burning  in  the  parking  lot!    -he  -aid. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  a  heav  y  white  choking 
-moke  floated  into  the  room.  I  rushed  to  the  office. 
'Something'-  burning!''  I  cried.  The  girl  at  the 
de-k  -niffed  and  -aid.  "Oh.  thet  -moke?  Thet's  just 
the  creosote  plant.  It  gits  like  thet  ever  nat."  I  went 
back  to  the  loom,  and  we  hustled  our  hairs  out  to 


the  car.  By  now  smoke  was  drifting  up  froir  > 
bedspread  and  clinging  in  w  isps  to  the  grimv  tc  . 
on  the  rack,  like  swamp  mist  rising  early  ui| 
morning.  A  cop  was  at  the  desk  talking  to  the  i 
w  hen  I  returned  to  the  office,  and  in  my  ra|  I 
expanding,  galloping  bast  Texas  paranoia,  1 1  f 
they  were  talking  about  me.  I  said  I  was  lea  c 
becau-e  of  the  -moke  and  wanted  mv  money  1 1 
The  cop  eyed  me  as  if  he  expected  I  would  p; 
pistol  and  begin  to  speak  w  ith  a  foreign  accent 

"I  tole  vew  it's  only  the  creosote  plant!"  thi  n 
said.  "Xobodv  ever  complained  about  it  be  e. 
Thet  smoke'U  be  gone  by  mornin'." 

I  said  my  wife  had  terminal  bronchitis  and  vit 
also  be  gone  by  morning  if  we  spent  the  night  tf« 
After  protesting  that  there  was  no  procedure! 
this,  the  girl  grudgingly  gave  back  the  whole  o> 
teen  dollars.  The  cop  followed  in  his  car  as  wei  * 
to  the  Holiday  Inn.  He  parked  near  us  an  * 
watching  and  chewing  gum  or  something.  I  p;  b 
advance  without  asking  why,  we  went  to  our  i  ■ 
locked  the  door,  called  room  service  and  requeii 
menu.  "  Y  ou  got  to  pav  in  advance  or  we  won't  * 
you  no  menu.""  said  the  room-service  woman.  I 

"Pay  in  advance  for  food?  Is  that  a  genera.* 
icy.  or  did  they  specify  this  room?""  Doatsy  im 

"Thi-  i-  the  deal  for  vour  room.  You  send=* 
twenty  dollars  or  we  won  t  send  no  menu."  n. 

A  frightened  bellhop,  an  addled  white  ho)k 
had  probably  seen  Bonnie  and  Clyde  at  the  di  4 
and  expected  to  be  greeted  by  a  kick  in  the  il' 
stood  well  back  from  the  door  as  he  collect*  tl 
twenty-dollar  bond  and  handed  over  the  mei 

"I-  this.  ah.  unusual?"  I  asked.  t 

"I  just  started  work  here  today,  but  I  ain't* 
it  before,    he  said. 

\\  e  ordered  dinner.  The  boy  brought  up  th  » 
along  with  change  from  the  twenty.  I  asked  ti 
cop  was  hanging  around  the  lobby.  "Y  -y-ri 
said  the  boy.  trying  to  sneak  a  look  at  the  f  » 
mad  dog  outlaws  without  rousing  us  to  violet 
will  always  wonder  what  that  bov  overheard  i,l 
lobbv. 

In  the  morning  I  compounded  our  crii  i 
wearing  rubber  shower  thongs  into  the  coffe!l 
where  I  ordered  breakfast  in  a  room  <  rowde* 
red-faced,  crop-headed  men  in  short-sleeve  • 
The  waitress  had  but  to  glance  at  me  to  knil 
did  not  wi-h  to  approach  verv  close,  lest  G  4 
ness  somehow  leap  from  me  to  her  like  a  po  J 
problem  of  serving  -he  -olved  bv  -ailing  m  * 
to  the  table  as  if  playing  Frisbee.  Mill  ignoi  I 
the  measure  of  our  offense  to  society,  I  0-1 
matters  would  improve  when  my  wife  arrfcl 
least  they  would  see  I  wasn't  queer.  I  hadna 
oned  that  few  people  in  Fast  Texas  believe  U 
such  a  thing,  anyhow.  In  vast  sections  of  Air' 
sexual  deviation  means  the  woman  on  top  (I 
course  does  not  take  into  account  rural  love  J 
with  cows  and  chickens  i .  My  w  ife  caught  her  I 
fast  w  ith  both  hands  as  it  skipped  on  the  table  < 
for  the  w  indow  . 

Then  the  notion  struck  that  I  could  quite  I 
change  all  this.  I  went  to  the  parking  lot,  I 


k  of  the  car,  and  put  on  a  battered,  well- 
cowbov  hat  that  I  have  owned  for  years, 
led  back  toward  the  coffee  shop,  there  stood 
His  mean  face  slowly  resolved  into  a  baf- 
pectful  expression,  like  that  of  a  weasel 
trap. 

mornin,"  he  said, 
wmbitch  today."  I  said. 
;ir,  it  is." 

coffee  shop  I  sat  down  at  the  table  with  ni\ 
My  wife,  her  long  hair  flowing  down  on 
le  of  her  face,  whispered.  "They'll  kill  you." 
waitress  came  right  up  to  the  table  and 
e  sir.  As  we  sauntered  dramatically  out.  1 
t  the  front  desk  and  told  the  clerk  I'd  made 
all  from  my  room.  "That's  all  right,  sir. 
Ee,"  she  said,  smiling. 

way  out  of  town  we  stopped  at  a  drive-in 
to  buy  ice  for  the  cooler.  I  still  wore  mv 
sn  I  got  out  of  the  car  I  was  assailed  by 
of  the  noxious  stinks  that  Lufkin  is  dis- 
id  for.  This  one  came  from  the  huge  paper 
ss  the  road.  Smoke  poured  from  the  stacks 
id  across  the  neighborhood  like  a  fog  that 

f  rotten-egg  puke.  The  odor  wrenched  the 
and  made  one  hesistant  to  breathe. 

ved  around  here.  I"d  blow  up  that  place." 

the  man  at  the  drive-in. 
r.  you  wouldn't."  he  replied.  "If  vou  li\ed 
ere.  vou'd  work  there." 


e  "celebration"  the  following  day  I  kept 
|y  hat.  partly  so  as  not  to  cost  Charlie  Wil- 
i  otes.  He  congratulated  me  on  having  lived 
•k  bareheaded  in  East  Texas  w  ithout  get- 
ten  with  a  tire  iron.  "With  that  hat  on.  they 
pur  hair  hanging  dow  n,  but  a  long-haired 
I  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  man  that  is  best 
1"  Charlie  said.  We  leaned  against  Char- 
harked  on  the  main  street  and  w  atched  the 
[here  were  a  couple  of  black  children  on 
e  floats,  and  a  plump  black  tuba  player 
I  w  ith  the  high-school  band.  Charlie,  the 
|  id  that  was  progress.  To  hear  the  speech- 
re  sat  on  pine  logs  in  a  field.  Representa- 
fiv.  the  main  speaker,  fretted  about  luring 
|e  away  from  the  Ferris  wheel  that  had 
[jp  across  the  road.  The  rides  were  shut 
wdy  spoke  about  the  ship  of  state  on  the 
'fe.  The  crowd  gazed  dully  up  at  the  plat- 
re  Dowdy's  white  and  pink  head  bent  for- 
ie  read  his  text  through  glasses.  Three 
hntered  past  on  palomino  horses,  raising 
atriot  is  a  man  that  don't  take  orders  from 
pn,"  Dowdy  said.  A  fellow  in  tooled  boots 
p  and  cheered,  and  they  had  to  carry  off 
»n,  overcome,  in  an  aluminum  chair, 
fird  I  told  Dowdy  I  liked  that  part  about 
p  state.  He  seemed  neither  to  have  heard 
|  have  ever  seen  me  before.  For  most  of  the 
we  sat  and  ate— barbecue,  fried  chicken, 
hili.  potato  salad,  coconut  cream  pie. 
pie— while  I  kept  my  hat  on  and  people 


smiled  and  inquired  politer  about  news  from  the 
other  w  orld,  as  though  my  w  .  ;d  I  were  peculiar 
but  important  visitors  from  tht  Pampas.  Except  for 
my  wife's,  there  was  not  one  skirt  mi  rh  above  the 
knee  to  be  seen  in  town,  not  even  on  the  cheer- 
leaders. I  searched  among  the  throi  foi  a  pair  of 
bellbottom  trousers,  a  moustache,  a  |  -wnbol. 
any  small  sign  that  the  sty  les  of  urban  youth  had 
been  heard  of.  But  no.  They  were  clear-eyed,  home- 
loving,  right-thinking  folks  here.  They  would  tell 
the  Easy  Rider  to  crawl  on  his  bike  and  haul  lus 
bones  out  of  the  county,  and  if  he  moved  fast  en>  ugh 
he  might  make  it. 

The  final  phase  of  the  "celebration"  was  held  that 
night  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  shopping  center.  Kid- 
in  cowboy  boots  and  hats  danced  with  girls  in 
cotton  dresses,  a  scene  from  years  past.  A  fiddler, 
imported  from  P  ort  \\  orth.  scraped  at  his  fiddle 
and  made  scrowling  noises:  vou  couldn't  tell  what 
tune  he  was  playing  but  the  kids  danced  the  two- 
step  cowboy  polka,  nevertheless,  and  what  did  it 
matter?  Their  elders  formed  a  square  and  clapped 
hands,  waiting  for  the  drawing  at  which  a  boat,  a 
shotgun,  and  a  T\  set  would  be  given  away.  Charlie 
W  ilson  stood  on  the  truck-trailer  platform  with  the 
beauty-queen  contestants.  Charlie  had  got  a  hair- 
cut for  the  occasion.  The  beauty  queens  were  sweet- 
looking  girls,  all  of  them  very  nervous  and  shy  in 
their  evening  gowns,  their  hair  newly  done  up  and 
crinkly  as  valentines,  reeking  of  cologne.  "Hev. 
Sen-ter!  someone  yelled.  "The  people  back  here 
say  that  fiddler's  got  to  go!" 

Charlie  introduced  the  beauty-queen  candidates 
and  from  an  envelope  pulled  the  name  of  the  w  inner, 
who  cried  as  he  lowered  the  crown  onto  her  perma- 
nent wave.  "Bless  your  heart."  he  said  and  kissed 
her.  Lugging  her  trophy,  the  bawling  girl  wobbled 
down  the  ramp  into  the  arms  of  her  beaming  family 
and  boyfriend.  At  the  top  of  the  ramp  stood  Charlie, 
an  enormous  bouquet  of  roses  in  his  arms.  "Your 
flowers!  \ou  forgot  your  flowers!"  he  called.  But 
the  girl  was  gone.  Charlie  shrugged  and  said  into 
the  microphone.  "That's  all.  The  program's  over." 
The  crowd  stayed  where  it  was.  There  was  a  spread- 
in-  mutter.  A  voice  shouted.  "Sen-ter.  who  won  the 
damn  boat?" 

My  wife  and  I  went  to  our  car  before  the  draw- 
ing. We  ran  into  Arch,  still  in  his  jump  suit,  his 
eyes  showing  that  his  hangover  ranked  light  up 
there  with  mine  and  that  he  was  troubled,  beside-. 
"Listen.  I  hope  you're  not  mad  at  me."  he  -aid.  T>\ 
God.  I  can't  help  how  I  feel.  I'm  an  old  man.  It's 
too  late  for  me  to  change,  but  it  ain't  too  late  for 
y  ou." 

"\eah.  Arch,  it  s  too  late  for  me."  I  said. 

We  shook  hands.  With  an  old  Southern  courtli- 
ness, he  said  goodbye  to  my  wife  and  wandered  into 
the  crowd  around  the  platform.  Then  we  were  on 
the  road  again,  heading  out  of  Fast  Texas,  the  head- 
lights picking  up  bits  of  sparkling  water,  black 
patches  of  thicket,  dark  houses  well  back  from  out- 
passing,  and  we  could  smell  the  pines  in  the  night 
wind  with  the  car  top  down.  I  took  off  mv  hat.  It 
was  giving  me  a  headache.  □ 


'Long-haired 
women  went  out 
of  mode  with 
long-haired 
men.  about  the 
time  McKinley 
was  shot.  " 
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jd  in  ripples  vou  could  see  in  the  streetlight. 

idillac  people  used  the  hill  to  test  their  cars 

he  summer,  and  over  the  winter  people  with 

Is  coasted  so  far  they  got  tired  walking  back. 

jlligan  house  was  a  tlat.  with  a  swing  on  the 
and  room  beneath  it  to  store  his  Flexible 

vlrs.  Mulligan  sat  waiting  for  us  in  the  swing, 
in  it  sideways,  gripping  the  chain,  with  one 

ngling  so  she  could  push  off. 

you're  Joies  best  friend.""  she  said  and 

me.  When  she  stood  up  we  were  all  the  same 

it  not  so  thick.  What  a  pity  it  was.  she  said. 

>as  half  an  orphan,  but  since  Joseph  was  mj 
le  would  share  his  mother  with  me.  Did  that 

ne?  I  said  that  sounded  fine.  \^  e  then  went 
le  hall  to  the  kitchen  where  we  ate  chocolate 

mi  and  de\  il"s  food  cake.  Joseph  was  ten 

Id  on  November  7th.  and  I  would  be  eleven 

Id  in  January.  On  the  doorjamb  between  the 
and  the  kitchen  she  measured  where  our 
anie.  w  ith  our  shoes  off.     e  were  both  the 

ze.  On  the  table  in  the  pantry  sat  a  big  crock 
am  at  the  top  like  an  ice-cream  soda.  This 

i ihe  said,  was  Mr.  Mulligan"?  business,  and 
was  asleep  in  the  room  off  the  kitchen,  w  here 
ids  were  drawn.  Joseph  Mulligan.  Senior. 
\>  and  w.-rked  nub.N.  due  t,.  tin-  tj.  t  that 
a  pressman  at  the  Omaha  Bee.  They.  too. 
rangers  in  the  city,  having  come  from  Salt 
lere  they  had  an  ice-cream  store,  and  before 
m  Minneapolis  where  they  both  had  their 
ople.  Here  in  Omaha  I  was  Joseph  s  best 
uid  he  was  mine.  ^  hen  I  was  asked  if  I 
ome  again  I  said  sure.  Joseph  walked  back 
and  Farnam  with  me  from  where  we  could 
i  and  Dewey,  and  the  street  that  led  through 
i  to  Harney,  where  I  lived.  Straight  west, 
arnam.  was  the  Blackstone  Hotel  where  1 
d  in  the  lobb\  with  m\  stepmother,  and  nice 
es  gave  me  money  to  run  them  errands.  I 
itow  win  1  didn't  mention  this  to  Joe.  I  was 
» friend,  he  was  mine,  but  I  seemed  to  sense 
(plications  in  being  half  an  orphan  with  a 
rter  who  looked  like  my  sister,  had  fights 
tather.  but  got  along  with  me  just  fine.  A 
e  other  wa\  was  the  Willys-Knight  show- 
th  one  of  their  motors  in  the  window,  part 
a«ay  so  you  could  see  just  how  it  worked, 
i.  good  look  at  it  since  my  father's  car  was 
-Knight. 

I  sfy :•.  prett\  otten.  «>\er  the  winter,  cuii- 
dkg  we  lived  in  opposite  directions.  At 
nest.  Santa  Claus  brought  me  a  Flexible 
m:or  racer  for  Christmas,  which  I  kept 
-s-rpr.  Mulligan's  porch  in  order  to  have  it 
Ite  winter  was  so  bad  the  milk  deliveries 
be;ause  the  horse  could  neither  come  down 
pear  go  up  it.  W  e  poured  water  on  the  snow 
e  ie  hill  so  slippery  a  sled  with  two  people 
Bud  coast  forever.  To  get  back  up  the  hill 
lltoi  ase  the  alley  that  had  never  been  paved. 
«  with  seventeen  people  on  it  went  all  the 


way  to  28th  Street,  where  it  jumped  the  curbing, 
crossed  an  empty  lot.  and  hit  car  put  up  on  blocks 
for  the  winter,  ruining  the  tij  -.  J  seph  Mulligan 
told  me  this:  I  didn't  see  it.  bee. .use  I  was  home  at 
the  time  with  a  felon.  To  get  it  treated  properly  I 
stayed  overnight  with  Joseph  Mull  an.  \\  hat  you 
do  is  make  a  poultice  of  fresh  bread  and  milk  which 
you  stuff  into  a  glove  and  then  put  your  hand  in  it. 
Your  fingers  feel  like  your  toes  when  your  >ocks  are 
wet,  but  it's  a  sure  cure  for  a  sick  finger.  \\  hen  1 
returned  to  my  father  I  delivered  a  letter  addressed 
to  him.  and  not  my  stepmother.  I  may  have  let  it 
drop,  the  way  you  sometimes  do.  that  my  father 
hadn't  seen  much  of  her  either,  although  when  1 
happened  to  see  her  she  looked  all  right. 

Mrs.  Mulligan  wrote  that  a  growing  boy.  like  me. 
needed  all  of  a  mother's  attention,  and  since  I  was 
like  one  of  her  own  lost  sons  this  was  something 
she  could  give  me.  Her  first  son.  Louie,  had  died  of 
the  smallpox  in  a  pesthouse.  I  had  become  like  a 
brother  to  Joseph,  he  had  become  like  a  brother 
to  me.  and  while  there  was  room  in  their  house 
thev  wanted  me  to  come  and  live  in  it  with  them.  \\  e 
were  so  much  like  tw  ins.  Mrs.  Mulligan  wrote,  that 
I  could  even  wear  Joseph's  clothes,  but  his  feet  were 
much  bigger  than  mine  so  I  should  bring  my  own 
shoes. 

My  father  didn't  discuss  this  letter  with  me.  so 
his  opinion  is  not  on  record.  It  had  been  a  bad  w  in- 
ter: he  had  lost  a  w  ife  and  I  had  lost  a  pretty  step- 
mother. She  had  last  been  seen  with  two  Hawaiian? 
who  wanted  her  as  a  hula  dancer.  Sometimes  my 
father  might  say.  "Leave  it  to  your  dad.  son."  bv 
which  he  meant  he  would  soon  have  me  a  new  step- 
mother, but  this  was  not  often  at  breakfast  which 
was  the  time  I  usually  saw  him.  If  he  was  still  asleep 
I  took  a  quarter  from  his  pants  when  I  left  for 
school. 

One  Saturday,  in  my  father's  Yi  illys-Knight,  the 
back  seat  removed  so  he  could  use  it  to  deliver  eggs 
and  picked  chickens,  we  drove  over  to  Capitol  Ave- 
nue, which  we  came  down  with  the  brakes  squeak- 
ing. I  had  seen  better  cars  go  up  it.  testine  their 
power,  but  no  better  car  had  come  down  it.  I  ex- 
plained to  my  friends  about  the  sleeve-valve  motor 
and  why  the  back  seat  w  as  missing.  In  the  Mulli2an 
kitchen  my  father  loomed  like  a  giant  and  sat  w  ith 
his  coat  on.  his  driving  gloves  in  his  hat.  He  wore 
oxfords.  He  wore  Paris  garters  and  silk  socks.  In- 
visible to  others  but  known  to  me  was  the  Hickok 
buckle  I  had  given  him  for  Christmas,  silver-plated, 
with  an  initial  that  was  hard  to  read.  My  pride  was 
so  great  I  stood  in  the  pantry,  half-concealed  by 
Mr.  Mulligan's  crock  of  near-beer,  a  better  head 
than  usual  on  the  top.  Mr.  Mulligan  made  it  him- 
self, every  winter,  w  ith  the  malt  and  hops  he  bought 
at  Weinstein  s  grocery,  then  stored  it  away  in  the 
bottles  that  blew  up  on  the  basement  stairway.  hen 
the  cellar  door  opened  you  could  see  the  glass 
gleaming  like  sems. 

Mr.  Mulligan  slept  through  the  whole  thing,  since 
we  had  come  over  on  Saturday  morning,  but  when 
mv  father  departed  it  »  as  known  that  I  was  now 
part  of  the  Mulligan  famii     and  that  my  father 
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would  pay  one  dollar  a  day  for  my  keep.  In  the 
exhilaration  of  this  occasion  Joseph  and  I  ran  up 
and  down  the  hill,  hooting,  then  trailed  along  be- 
hind the  car  waiting  for  my  father  to  start  the 
motor.  When  it  did  we  waved,  my  father  waved 
bark,  and  we  watched  him  till  he  turned  on  29th 
Street,  the  air  blue  as  water  with  the  sleeve-valve 
motor's  patented  exhaust. 

Some  weeks  later,  no  longer  having  room  for 
seven  rooms  of  furniture  in  his  new  apartment,  my 
father  had  delivered,  in  a  van.  a  three-piece  parlor 
suite,  an  Axminster  rug.  and  our  walnut  \  ictrola- 
with  two  albums  of  records.  The  suite  featured  a 
sofa  that  turned  into  a  bed  at  night.  The  outside 
half,  where  I  slept,  curved  one  way.  and  the  inside 
where  Joe  slept,  curved  the  other.  There  was  also  a 
rocker  with  the  seat  so  high  Mrs.  Mulligan's  legs 
were  too  short  to  rock  it.  The  Axminster  rug  went 
better  in  the  bedroom,  where  it  made  the  noise  less 
in  case  you  had  to  cross  it.  The  folding  doors  were 
closed,  almost,  in  the  morning,  so  Joseph  and  I 
would  use  the  hallway  to  get  to  the  kitchen,  wait- 
ing to  put  on  our  shoes  over  the  floor  radiator.  The 
walnut  Victrola  was  put  in  the  corner  so  the  sun 
wouldn't  shine  on  it.  One  of  the  albums  had  mostly 
Harrv  Lauder  records,  which  made  Mrs.  Mulligan 
laugh  till  she  cried.  The  other  album  had  '"The 
Sheik  of  Araby"  and  music  I  used  to  play  for  Ger- 
trude. She  ruined  some  records  because  she 
wouldn't  change  the  needle  as  often  as  she  should. 
My  father's  favorite  tunes  were  "YA  hen  ^  ou  YA  ore 
a  Tulip,  a  Bright  Yellow  Tulip."'  and  "\K  here  the 
Silvery  Colorado  Wends  Its  YAay."  which  he  liked 
to  sing  to  himself  when  he  was  candling  eggs  in  the 
dark.  Also  from  my  father  were  two  hand-painted 
pictures  of  snow-capped  mountains  and  friendlv- 
tvpe  Indians:  thev  lived  in  wigwams  and  sat  at  the 
front  smoking  their  pipes  of  peace.  In  the  dim  glow 
of  the  gas  jet— it  was  kept  softly  hissing  through 
the  night— I  felt  I  was  hiding  in  the  woods  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  spying  on  them.  The  sunset 
skv  was  as  red  and  sticky  as  Dentyne  gum. 

On  Saturday  nights  Mrs.  Mulligan  might  stay 
up  most  of  the  night,  doing  the  ironing,  trying  to 
remember  not  to  let  the  iron  sit  where  it  would 
scorch  her  new  pad.  Toward  morning  she  would 
forget  and  either  Joe  or  I  would  smell  it.  Vie  were 
supposed  to  go  tell  her.  but  we  both  liked  the 
scorched  smell.  We  could  tell  by  the  sound  the  drip 
made  if  the  icebox  pan  was  empty  or  about  to  spill 
over.  If  there  was  no  sound  at  all  it  was  already  too 
late. 

Around  the  house  Mr-.  Mulligan  wore  old  stock- 
ings that  kept  the  kitchen  linoleum  shiny,  only  put- 
ting on  her  slippers  when  she  hung  out  the  washing. 
She  might  -it  in  the  swing  on  the  porch  until  the 
lamplighter  turned  off  the  street  lamp.  The  milk- 
man would  think  she  had  just  got  up  and  was  one 
of  these  earlv  risers,  like  he  was.  He  carried  so 
many  bottles  they  tinkled  like  glass  chimes  when 
he  walked.  If  Mr.  Mulligan  had  not  been  asked  l>\ 
a  friend  to  have  a  beer  w  it Ii  him.  w hi<  h  he  couldn't 
refuse,  he  would  come  down  the  hill  in  his  fireman's 
shoes  with  the  sure-grip  Black  Cat  heels,  sometimes 


w  alking  along  in  the  curb  grass  to  ease  his  fe<  | 
he  was  thirsty  he  might  have  an  eggnog.  or  j 
was  tired  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee,  then  he  would  s 
at  the  crack  between  the  folding  doors  to  see 
we  were  sleeping.  He  didn't  like  us  to  sleep 
our  hands  under  the  covers.  ^  ou  simplv  never  1 . 
what  your  hands  might  be  up  to  while  you  | 
asleep.  I  always  had  my  hands  up  where  he  c  1 
see  them,  but  Joseph  had  really  crazv  ways  of  s  i 
ing.  He  put  his  head  dow  n  low ,  as  if  trving  to  i 
w  ith  his  bottom  in  the  air.  His  hands  never  she  i 
and  just  might  be  anywhere.  Mr.  Mulligan  v  & 
give  him  a  whack  across  the  butt  and  Joe  v  I: 
almost  put  his  head  through  the  end  of  the  : 
Lucky  for  him.  that  part  was  padded,  being  a  I 
time  part  of  the  sofa.  The  last  sound  we  hean  H 
Mr.  Mulligan  winding  his  watch.  He  left  it  o  M 
dresser,  but  if  I  opened  my  eyes  and  stared  ;  s 
dog  on  the  lid  of  the  Victrola.  just  like  him  1 1  Id 
hear  it  ticking,  like  his  Master  s  Voice. 


One  Saturday  Mr.  Mulligan  did  not  comel  * 
At   nine  o'clock   Mrs.  Mulligan  calle<  r 
Omaha  Bee  who  said  that  he  had  left  with  his f  I 
Mr.    Ahearn.    Thev    sometimes   stopped  at  If 
Ahearn's  house,  on  23rd  and  Dodge  Street,  «t 
little  refreshment.  Joseph  and  I  went  over  I* 
if  he  was  there,  or  if  he  had  stopped  tan 
with  Mr.  W  einstein.  Ordinarily  Mr.  Mullisa  -" 
trusted  Jewish  people,  but  he  could  turn  r! 
around  and  spend  all  day  discussing  malt  and  p 
Y\  e  were  speaking  to  Mr.  Y\  einstein.  at  the  fr  f 
his  store,  when  he  pointed  and  said.  "Isn'  ti 
him?  That  one?"  Coming  down  Dodge  Stree -; 
two  cars,  w  ith  Mr.  Mulligan  at  the  wheel  of  thir 
one.  It  was  being  pushed  by  Mr.  Ahearn  wl  m 
driving  a  Butternut  Bakery  truck.  They  ma  I 
turn  at  26th  Street  and  went  along  so  slow  an  » 
w  e  went  right  along  w  ith  them.  Mr.  Mulligan  p 
great.  We  had  no  idea  he  knew  how  to  drive'* 
Over  on  Capitol  Hill  he  didn't  need  to  be  p-f 
and  he  was  on  his  own  as  he  took  it  down  thfw 
where  it  wasn't  paved.  Joe  and  I  went  ahead  « 
ing  up  bottles  and  cans,  to  where  he  coulc-1 
coast  into  the  Mulligan  yard,  right  up  to  the  n 
There  he  squeezed  the  rubber  horn  on  the  d  f 
side  and  Mr-.  Mulligan  came  to  look  at  it.  * 
just  a  Ford,  not  a  Willys-Knight  with  a  sleev  J 
motor,  but  there  were  leather  straps  on  w4 
and  the  fenders,  with  the  crank  in  a  sling 
front.  W  hv  didn't  he  crank  it?  It  wasn't  quit<  I 
vet  to  be  cranked.  The  great  thing  about  t)  | 
although  it  was  six  years  old,  was  that  all 
done  for  five  years  was  just  sit.  so  that  th'i 
the  leather  cushions,  and  the  engine  wen  I 
tically  new.  We  could  see  that.  All  it  really 
was  cleaning  up.  Like  any  fine  machinery  tl  • 
sat  without  running  — like  Mr.  Mulligan's  WJ  • 
Joseph's  bicveh — what  it  needed  before  it  1 
all  wa-  to  be  taken  a  pari  and  oilei  I .  'I  hat  woi 
a   little  doing,   but    Mrs.   Mulligan's  brol ' 
plumber's  assistant  in  Minneapolis,  would  be ' 
ing  his  vacation  with  them  and  he  would  h 
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,n  do  it.  What  they  didn't  finish  up  while 
'here  Mr.  Mulligan  would  finish  in  his  own 
me.  He  had  all  fall. 

[jndstrom,  Mrs.  Mulligan's  brother,  was  a 
ndly  man  with  size  eleven  shoes.  He  put 
the  floor  and  we  could  step  right  into  them, 
r  own  shoes  on.  In  practical  terms,  what  it 
as  that  Mr.  Lindstrom  was  too  big  to  work 
he  car,  so  that  was  where  Mr.  Mulligan 
ost  of  his  time.  To  make  sure  they  didn't 
ime  foolish  mistake  they  put  a  number  on 
igine  part  they  took  off.  and  wired  on  the 
there  were  any.  They  hung  the  parts  on 
the  tool  shed  in  what  they  figured  was  the 
ev  had  come  off.  so  all  they  had  to  do  was 
i  back  on  again  the  same  way.  After  ten 
aich  was  three  days  longer  than  he  had 
to  stay  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Lindstrom  bad 
ick  to  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Mulligan  still  bad 
the  fall,  but  doing  it  alone  bad  all  sorts  of 
ks.  He  never  had  the  piece  he  seemed  to 
en  he  was  under  the  car.  Once  be  thought 
t  almost  together,  but  he  had  left  out  some 
had  to  go  somewhere.  W  hen  the  time  came 
yard  with  sand  in  order  to  pave  the  alley 
inter.  Mr.  Mulligan  bad  it  all  put  together 
>r  a  dish  pan  full  of  loose  parts.  He  could 
cough  when  be  cranked  it.  but  not  kick 
didn't  seem  to  care  too  much  when  the 
ks  backed  into  the  yard  and  dumped  the 
und  it  till  it  was  sunk  in  it  up  to  tbe  hub 
Mulligan  thought  it  looked  like  a  lawn 
id  in  some  respects  she  liked  it  better.  Joe 

the  side  curtains  up  and  slept  in  it. 
it  sand  in  the  yard  meant  that  Mrs.  Mulli- 
to  hang  her  washing  in  tbe  kitchen,  with 
covered  with  newspapers  to  catch  the  drip. 
;re  in  tbe  sand  Joe  lost  his  St.  Christopher 
id  1  lost  two  chameleons,  both  for  good, 
i  bought  at  the  Hagenbeck  &  Wallace  cir- 
•  were  there  just  as  plain  as  day,  one  min- 
then  thev  were  gone.  On  the  good  side  it 
ieonard  Seidel  and  his  brothers  from  using 
.arc!  as  a  shortcut,  passing  right  beneath 
dgan's  window  before  he  got  up.  On  the 
too.  was  that  tbe  sand  was  there  when 
,dgan  threw  Joseph  through  the  window, 
mights  the  way  he  did.  and  trying  to  sleep 
le  him  subject  to  fits  of  temper.  Joe  w  ould 
forget  what  time  of  day  it  was  when  he 
rig  with  me.  which  he  did  pretty  often, 
me  Mr.  Mulligan  didn't  say  a  word  either 
lappened  or  after.  He  came  out  of  the  bed- 
nt  as  a  ghost  and  got  Joe  cornered  before 
run,  gripped  him  by  the  collar  and  the 
pants,  and  threw  him  right  through  the 
didn't  hurt  him  any.  but  it  tore  all  the 
7  his  shirt. 


>*  ould  probably  like  to  know   how  they 
the  alley,  how  the  yard  looked  without 
ii  it.  and  how  Mr.  Mulligan  finally  made 
lis  Model  T  Ford.  I  missed  all  of  it  be- 


cause my  father  figured  he  had  found  me  a  new 
stepmother.  Mrs.  Van  Meer  was  a  widow,  with  a 
daughter.  Claudine,  and  a  room  I  could  have  all  to 
myself  in  her  basement.  Her  backyard  was  almost 
part  of  a  golf  course,  and  some  of  the  players  often 
lost  their  balls  in  it.  If  it  was  on  her  property.  Mrs. 
Van  Meer  believed,  then  I  could  have  the  ball.  I 
found  almost  a  bucketful,  while  it  lasted,  and  sold 
most  of  them  back  to  the  men  on  the  golf  course, 
saving  the  money  up  to  buy  me  a  Ranger  bike.  I 
also  made  money,  if  I  couldn't  escape  it,  helping 
my  father  on  Saturdays  pick  chickens.  If  he  remem- 
bered to  pay  me  I  got  five  cents  for  each  chicken  I 
picked.  In  Mrs.  Van  Meer's  opinion  I  smelled  so 
much  like  wet  feathers  it  was  good  I  lived  down  in 
the  basement. 

Claudine  claimed  to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Otis 
Kahn,  who  worked  as  a  soda  clerk  at  24th  and  Far- 
nam.  Mrs.  Van  Meer  disagreed,  so  thev  eloped  to 
Council  Bluffs  in  a  truck  my  father  loaned  them, 
and  got  married.  The  question  then  arose  if  there 
was  room  in  the  house  for  all  of  us.  My  father 
moved  in  downstairs  with  me  and  we  began  to  eat 
most  of  our  meal-  in  restaurants.  My  favorites 
proved  to  be  baked  heart  w  ith  dressing  and  chicken- 
fried  steak.  It  was  not  turning  out  the  way  my 
father  had  planned  although  we  didn't  openly  dis- 
cuss it.  He  might  be  gone  somewhere  on  business 
for  four  or  five  days.  I  took  to  selling  papers  at 
21th  and  Farnam,  where  my  father  would  pick  me 
up.  if  he  saw  me.  or  I  would  eat  White  Castle  ham- 
burgers and  have  a  chocolate  milk. 

One  night  1  came  home  to  find  Mr-.  Van  Meer's 
house  dark,  and  the  basement  door  locked.  There 
was  no  note  for  me  in  the  mailbox,  so  1  sat  in  the 
swing  until  1  remembered  the  bed  reserved  for 
teacher--  in  the  nurse  s  annex.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Partridge  would  use  it  when  she  got  one  of  her 
chalk-dust  headaches.  I  could  uet  to  the  annex  b\ 
going  up  the  fire  escape  and  opening  the  window 
where  we  cleaned  the  erasers,  since  it  was  never 
locked.  From  the  outside  of  the  building  the  win- 
dows looked  black,  but  when  I  got  inside  the  room 
lit  up  whenever  fine  of  the  streetcars  passed.  I 
found  graham  crackers  in  the  nurse's  cabinet,  and 
apple-  in  one  of  the  desk  drawers.  After  the  janitor 
opened  the  building  in  the  morning,  1  just  pre- 
tended to  be  the  first  one  in  it.  one  of  Mis<  Healy's 
early  birds. 

I  was  selling  extras  on  24th  and  Farnam  when  a 
car  pulled  to  the  curb  as  if  the  man  wanted  a  paper. 
It  had  side  curtains  on  the  driver's  side  only,  and 
there  was  my  father  in  a  Big  Six  Studebaker. 

"Kid."  he  said,  "'how  are  you?"  Couldn't  he  see 
I  was  fine?  He  bad  changed  or  he  wouldn't  base 
called  nic  Kid.  "Get  in."  he  said,  and  while  we  were 
eating  supper  in  the  YMCA  cafeteria,  he  explained 
that  he  saw  more  of  a  future  in  Chicago  for  a  man 
of  his  calibei  and  experience.  I  agreed.  The  only 
objection  I  had— when  I  thought  it  over— was  that 
I  had  left  my  new  bike  in  Mrs.  Van  Meer's  base- 
ment, and  would  never  really  know  how  the  alley 
looked  paved  or  if  Mr.  Muil'Van  got  his  car  put 
together  so  it  would  run.  □ 
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"W  hat  you  looking  at  me  for? 
I  didn't  come  to  stay  . .  ." 

I  hadn't  so  much  forgot  as  I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  remember.  Other  things  were  more  important. 

"ff  hat  you  /nuking  at  me  for? 
I  didn't  come  to  stay  .  . ." 

\\  hether  1  could  remember  the  rest  of  the  poem  or 
not  was  immaterial.  The  truth  of  the  statement  was 
like  a  wadded-up  handkerchief,  sopping  wet  in  my 
fists,  and  the  sooner  the)  accepted  il  the  quicker  I 
could  let  my  hands  open  and  the  air  would  cool  my 
palms. 

'"//  hat  you  /nuking  n!  me  for  .  .  .?" 

I  he  children  s  section  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Stamps.  Arkansas,  was  wig- 
gling and  giggling  over  my  well-known  forgetful- 
ness. 

The  dress  I  wore  was  lavender  taffeta,  and  each 
time  I  breathed  it  rustled,  and  now  that  I  was  suck- 
ing in  air  l<>  breathe  out  shame  it  sounded  like 
crepe  paper  on  the  back  of  hearses. 

As  l"d  watched  Momma  put  ruffles  on  the  hem 
and  cute  little  lucks  around  the  waist.  I  knew  thai 
once  I  put  il  on  I  d  look  like  a  mo\  ie  star.  I  II  was 
silk  and  that  made  up  for  the  awful  color.)  I  was 
going  to  look  like-  one  of  the  sweet  little  white  girls 
who  were  everybody's  dream  of  what  was  right  with 
the  world.  Hanging  softly  ovei  the  black  Singer 
sewing  machine,  il  looked  like  magic,  and  when 
people  saw  me  wealing  il  they  were  going  to  run 


up  to  me  and  say.  "Marguerite  [sometiinr 
"dear  Marguerite"],  forgive  us.  please,  w> 
know  who  you  were,'"  and  I  would  anstli 
erously.  "No.  you  couldn't  have  known.  Q\ 
I  forgive  you." 

Just  thinking  about  il  marie  me  go  arori 
angel's  dust  sprinkled  oyer  my  face  for  dr 
Easter's  earl)  morning  sun  had  shown  thei 
be  a  plain  ugly  cut-down  from  a  white  1 
once-w  as-purple  throw  aw  ay.  It  was  old-1 
too,  but  it  didn't  hide  my  skinny  legs,  w 
been  greased   with  Blue  Seal  Vaseline  a  I 
dered  with  the  Arkansas  red  clay.  The  A 
color  made  m\  skin  look  dirty  like  mud,  ai 
one  in  church  was  looking  at  my  skinny  le  . 

\\  oil  Id  n't  they  be  surprised  w  hen  one  da  1 
out  of  my  black  ugly  dream,  and  mv  r  l 
which  was  long  and  blond,  would  lake  thf  i 
the   kinky    mass   that    Momma  wouldn't! 
straighten?  M\  light-blue  eyes  were  goinflj 
notize  them,  after  all  the  things  they  said  afu 
daddy  must  of  been  a  Chinaman"  1 1  thoi !) 
meant  made  out  of  china,  like  a  cup)  bed 
eyes  were  so  small  and  squinty.  Then  tb 
understand  why  I  had  never  picked  up  a  >i 
accent,  oi  spoken  the  common  slang,  and  v 
to  be  forced  to  eat  pigs"  tails  and  snouts. |H 
I  was  really  while  and  because  a  cruel  f;  I 
mother,  who  was  understandably  jealoi 
beauty,  had  turned  me  into  a  loo-big  Ni  n 
with  nappy  black  hair,  broad  feet,  and  a  a 
tween   he]    teeth   that    would   hold   a  nu 
pencil. 

'What    you    looking...""    The  minis! 


oward  me,  her  long  yellow  face  full  of  sorry, 
spered,  "I  just  come  to  tell  you,  it's  Easter 
[  repeated,  jamming  the  words  together, 
pmetotellyouit,sEasterDay,',  as  low  as  pos- 
le  giggles  hung  in  the  air  like  melting  clouds 
e  waiting  to  rain  on  me.  I  held  up  two  fin- 
■>se  to  my  chest,  which  meant  that  I  had  to 
e  toilet,  and  tiptoed  toward  the  rear  of  the 
Dimly,  somewhere  over  my  head,  I  heard 
lying,  "Lord  bless  the  child"  and.  "Praise 
ly  head  was  up  and  my  eyes  were  open,  but 
!  see  anything.  Halfway  down  the  aisle,  the 
exploded  with,  "Were  you  there  when  they 
p  my  Lord?"  and  I  tripped  over  a  foot  stuck 
1  the  children's  pew.  I  stumbled  and  started 
miething,  or  maybe  to  scream,  but  a  green 
ion,  or  it  could  have  been  a  lemon,  caught 
een  the  legs  and  squeezed.  I  tasted  the  sour 
ongue  and  felt  it  in  the  back  of  my  mouth, 
fore  I  reached  the  door,  the  sting  was  burn- 
n  my  legs  and  into  my  Sunday  socks.  I  tried 
to  squeeze  it  back,  to  keep  it  from  speeding, 
n  I  reached  the  church  porch  I  knew  I'd 
et  it  go,  or  it  would  probably  run  right  back 
y  head  and  my  poor  head  would  burst  like 
?d  watermelon,  and  all  the  brains  and  spit 
rue  and  eyes  would  roll  all  over  the  place. 
1  down  into  the  yard  and  let  it  go.  I  ran. 
nd  crying,  not  toward  the  toilet  out  back  but 
ouse.  I'd  get  a  whipping  fur  it,  to  be  sure, 
lasty  children  would  have  something  new  to 
|i  about.  I  laughed  anyway,  partially  for  the 
■[lease:  still,  the  greater  joy  came  not  from 
Sfnerated  from  the  silly  church  but  from  the 
«  ge  that  I  wouldn't  die  from  a  busted  head. 
a  wing  up  is  painful  for  the  Southern  Black 
"Mig  aware  of  her  displacement  is  the  rust  on 
|r  that  threatens  the  throat.  It  is  an  un- 
m  y  insult. 

1. 

Brother  Bailey  and  I  had  come  to  the  musty 
Ble  town  of  Stamps  w  hen  I  was  three  and  he 
.|:  had  arrived  wearing  tags  on  our  wrists 
Wist  rue  ted— "To  Whom  It  May  Concern"— 
ft  were  Marguerite  and  Bailev  Johnson  Jr., 
in  Beach.  California,  en  unite  to  Stamps, 
i,  c/o  Mrs.  Annie  Henderson, 
arents  had  decided  to  put  an  end  to  their 
us  marriage,  and  Father  shipped  us  home 
ither.  A  porter  had  been  charged  with  our 
he  got  off  the  train  the  next  day  in  Ari- 
d  our  tickets  were  pinned  to  my  brother's 
at  pocket. 

t  remember  much  of  the  trip,  but  after  we 
the  segregated  Southern  part  of  the  jour- 
i  j  gs  must  have  looked  up.  Negro  passengers, 
u  ays  traveled  with  loaded  lunch  boxes,  felt 
f,     'the  poor  little  motherless  darlings"  and 
with  cold  fried  chicken  and  potato  salad. 

„,   «r  I  discovered  that  the  United  States  had 

II1"  1 

.  >ssed  thousands  of  times  by  frightened 
Wren  traveling  alone  to  their  newly  affluent 


parents  in  Northern  cities,  o;  back  to  grandmothers 
in  Southern  towns  when  the  urban  North  reneged 
on  its  economic  promises. 

The  town  reacted  to  us  as  its  inhabitants  had 
reacted  to  all  things  new  before  our  coming.  It 
regarded  us  awhile  without  curiosity  but  with 
caution,  and  after  we  were  seen  to  be  harmless  ( and 
children  I  it  closed  in  around  us,  as  a  real  mother 
embraces  a  stranger's  child.  Warmly,  but  not  too 
familiarly. 

We  lived  with  our  grandmother  and  uncle  in  the 
rear  of  the  Store  (it  was  always  spoken  of  with  a 
capital  s  ) .  which  she  had  owned  some  twenty-five 
years.  Early  in  the  century,  Momma  (we  soon 
stopped  calling  her  Grandmother)  sold  lunches  to 
the  saw  men  in  the  lumberyard  (east  Stamps)  and 
the  seedmen  at  the  cotton  gin  (west  Stamps).  Her 
crisp  meat  pies  and  cool  lemonade,  when  joined  to 
her  miraculous  ability  to  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  assured  her  business  success.  From  hav- 
ing a  mobile  lunch  counter,  she  set  up  a  stand  be- 
tween the  two  points  of  fiscal  interest  and  supplied 
the  workers'  needs  for  a  few  years.  Then  she  had 
the  Store  built  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  area.  Over 
the  years  it  became  the  lay  center  of  activities  in 
town.  On  Saturdays,  barbers  sat  their  customers  in 
the  shade  on  the  porch  of  the  Store,  and  troubadours 
on  their  ceaseless  crawlings  through  the  South 
leaned  across  its  benches  and  sang  their  sad  songs 
of  The  Brazos  while  they  played  juice  harps  and 
cigar-box  guitars. 

The  formal  name  of  the  Store  was  the  Wm.  John- 
son General  Merchandise  Store.  Customers  could 
find  food  staples,  a  good  variety  of  colored  thread, 
mash  for  hogs,  corn  for  chickens,  coal  oil  for  lamps, 
light  bulbs  for  the  wealthy,  shoestrings,  hair  dress- 
ing, balloons,  and  flow  er  seeds.  Anything  not  visible 
had  only  to  be  ordered.  Until  we  became  familiar 
enough  to  belong  to  the  Store  and  it  to  us,  we  were 
locked  up  in  a  Fun  House  of  Things  where  the 
attendant  had  gone  home  for  life. 

Each  year  I  watched  the  field  across  from  the 
Store  turn  caterpillar  green,  then  gradually  frosty 
white.  I  knew  exactly  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  big  wagons  would  pull  into  the  front  yard  and 
load  on  the  cotton  pickers  at  daybreak  to  carry  them 
to  the  remains  of  slavery's  plantations. 

During  the  picking  season  my  grandmother 
would  get  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  (she  never 
used  an  alarm  clock)  and  creak  down  to  her  knees 
and  chant  in  a  sleep-filled  voice,  "Our  Father, 
thank  you  for  letting  me  see  this  New  Day.  Thank 
you  that  you  didn't  allow  the  bed  I  lav  on  last  to 
be  my  cooling  board,  nor  my  blanket  my  winding 
sheet.  Guide  my  feet  this  day  along  the  straight 
and  narrow,  and  help  me  to  put  a  bridle  on  my 
tongue.  Bless  this  house,  and  everybody  in  it. 
Thank  you  in  the  name  of  your  Son.  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen."  Before  she  had  quite  arisen,  she  called  our 
names  and  issued  orders,  and  pushed  her  large 
feet  into  home  slippers  and  across  the  bare  lye- 
washed  wooden  floor  to  light  the  coal-oil  lamp. 

The  lamplight  in  the  Sto.  gave  a  soft  make- 
believe  feeling  to  our  world  which  made  me  want 
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to  whisper  and  walk  about  on  tiptoe.  The  odors  of 
onions  and  oranges  and  kerosene  had  been  mixing 
all  night  and  wouldn't  be  disturbed  until  the  wooded 
slat  was  removed  from  the  door  and  the  early  morn- 
ing air  forced  its  way  in  with  the  bodies  of  people 
who  had  walked  miles  to  reach  the  pickup  place. 

"Sister,  Til  have  two  cans  of  sardines." 

"I'm  gonna  work  so  fast  today  I'm  gonna  make 
vou  look  like  you  standing  still." 

"Lemme  have  a  hunk  uh  cheese  and  some  sody 
crackers." 

"Just  gimme  a  coupla  them  fat  peanut  paddies." 
That  would  be  from  a  picker  who  was  taking  his 
lunch.  The  greasy  brown-paper  sack  was  stuck 
behind  the  bib  of  bis  overalls.  He'd  use  the  candy 
as  a  snack  before  the  noon  sun  called  the  workers 
to  rest. 

In  those  tender  mornings  the  Store  was  full  of 
laughing,  joking,  boasting  and  bragging.  One  man 
was  going  to  pick  two  hundred  pounds  of  cotton, 
and  another  three  hundred.  Even  the  children  were 
promising  to  bring  home  fo'  bits  anil  six  bits.  The 
champion  picker  of  the  day  before  was  the  hero  of 
the  dawn.  If  he  prophesied  that  the  cotton  in  today's 
field  was  going  to  be  sparse  and  stick  to  the  bolls 
like  glue,  even  listener  would  grunt  a  hearty  agree- 
ment. The  sound  of  the  empty  cotton  sacks  dragging 
over  the  floor  and  the  murmurs  of  waking  people 
were  sliced  by  the  cash  register  as  we  rang  up  the 
five-cent  sales. 

If  the  morning  sounds  and  smells  were  touched 
with  the  supernatural,  the  late  afternoon  had  all 
the  features  of  the  normal  Arkansas  life.  In  the 
dying  sunlight  the  people  dragged,  rather  than  their 
empt\  cotton  sacks.  Brought  back  to  the  Store,  the 
pickers  would  ste-j >  out  of  the  back-  of  trucks  and 
fold  down,  dill-disappointed,  to  the  ground.  No 
matter  how  much  they  had  picked,  it  wasn't 
enough.  Their  wages  wouldn't  even  get  them  out 
of  debt  to  171  \  grandmother,  not  to  mention  the 
staggering  bill  that  waited  on  them  at  the  white 
commissary  dow  ntow  n. 

The  sounds  ol  the  new  morning  had  been  re- 
placed with  grumbles  about  cheating  houses, 
weighted  scab's,  snakes,  •-kimpv  cotton,  and  dusty 
rows.  In  later  years  I  was  to  confront  the  stereo- 
typed picture  of  ga)  song-singing  cotton  pickers 
with  such  inordinate  rage  thai  I  was  told  even  by 
fellow  Blacks  that  m\  paranoia  was  embarrassing. 
Bui  I  had  seen  the  fingers  cul  l>v  the  mean  little 
cotton  bolls,  arid  I  had  witnessed  the  backs  and 
shoulders  and  arms  and  legs  resisting  any  further 
demands. 

Some  of  the  workers  would  leave  their  sacks  al 
the  Stoic  to  be  picked  up  the  following  morning, 
but  a  few  had  to  take  them  home  for  repairs.  I 
winced  to  picture  them  sewing  the  coarse  material 
under  a  coal-oil  lamp  with  fingers  stiffening  from 
the  day's  work.  In  loo  few  hours  the)  would  have 
lo  walk  back  to  Sisier  I fenderson  s  Store,  gel  vittles, 
and  load,  again,  onto  the  trucks.  Then  lhe\  would 
face  another  day  of  trying  to  earn  enough  for  the 
w  hole  year  w  ith  the  hea\  v  know  ledge  that  they  were 
going  to  end  the  season  as  thev  started  il.  \\  ilhout 


the  money  or  credit  necessary  to  sustain  a  fa  ■, 
for  three  months.  In  cotton-picking  time  the 
afternoons  revealed  the  harshness  of  Black  Soul 
life,  which  in  the  early  morning  had  been  sofi  j 
by  nature's  blessing  of  grogginess.  forgetful  i 
and  the  soft  lamplight. 


A^/hen  Bailey  was  six  and  I  a  year  your. 

▼  ▼  w  e  used  to  rattle  off  the  times  tables  wit  t 
speed  I  w  as  later  to  see  Chinese  children  ir  ii 
Francisco  employ  on  their  abacuses.  Our  sur  r 
gray  potbellied  stove  bloomed  rosy  red  d  a 
winter,  and  became  a  severe  disciplinarian  thi  i 
we  were  so  foolish  as  to  indulge  in  making^ 
takes. 

Uncle  Willie  used  to  sit.  like  a  giant  black  li 
had  been  crippled  as  a  child),  and  hear  us  1 1 
to  the  Lafayette  Count\  Training  School's  ab  e 
His  face  pulled  dow  n  on  the  left  side,  as  if  a  e 
had  been  attached  to  his  lower  teeth,  and  h  j 
hand  was  only  a  mite  bigger  than  Bailey's,  1 
the  second  mistake  or  on  the  third  hesitatii  h 
big  overgrown  right  hand  would  catch  one  i 
behind  the  collar,  and  in  the  same  moment  I 
thrust  the  culprit  toward  the  dull  red  heater, 
throbbed  like  a  devil"s  toothache.  We  were  I 
burned,  although  once  I  might  have  been  v  D 
was  so  terrified  I  tried  to  jump  onto  the  st'!| 
remove  the  possibility  of  its  remaining  a  laj 
Like  most  children.  1  thought  if  I  could  fa  t 
worst  danger  voluntarilv.  and  triumph.  I 
fore\  er  have  pow  er  ov  ei  it.  But  in  mv  case  oi<] 
ficial  effort  1  was  thwarted.  I  nele  \\  illie  hel/iji 
to  mv  dress  and  I  onl\  got  close  enough  ti 
the  clean  dr\   scent  of  hot  iron.  We  learn  | 
times  tables  without  understanding  their  I 
principle,  simplv  because  we  had  the  eapacijj 
no  alternative.  j  j 

The  tragedy  of  lameness  seems  so  unfair 
dren  thai  they  are  embarrassed  in  its  presencli 
they,  most  recent B  off  nature's  mold,  sen  t 
lhe\  have  onl\  narrow lv  missed  being  ancM 
her  jokes.  In  relief  al  the  narrow  escape,  til  I 
their  emotions  in  impatience  and  criticism  i 
unlucky  cripple.  d 

Momma  related  times  without  end.  ana  1 1 
any  show  of  emotion,  how  I  ride  \\  illie  haj< 
dropped  when  he  was  three  vears  old  by  a  j 
who  was  minding  him.  She  seemed  to  n.ll 
rancor  against  ihe  babv-sitter.  nor  for  li 
God  who  allowed  the  accident.  She  felt  1M 
saiv  to  explain  over  and  over  again  to  the  i 
knew  the  sloiv  bv  heart  lhal  he  wasn't  "bt.l 


In   our  society,   where   two-legged.  tw<i 
strong  Black  men  were  able  al  best  loeke(| 
the   necessities  of   life.    I  nde   \\  illie,  w 
starched  shirts,  shined  s||(p(.s.  and  shelves 
food,  was  the  whipping  bo\  and  bull  of  J| 
the  underemployed  and  underpaid,  l  ate  I 
disabled  him  bul  laid  a  doubled-tiered  ba 
his  path.  He  was  a|s<i  proud  and  sensitive;1 


couldn't  pretend  that  he  wasn't  crippled, 
Id  he  deceive  himself  that  people  were  not 
by  his  defect. 

once  in  all  the  years  of  trying  not  to  watch 
saw  him  pretend  to  himself  and  others  that 
't  lame.  Coming  home  from  school  one  day. 
dark  car  in  our  front  yard.  I  rushed  in  to 
trange  man  and  woman  ( Uncle  Willie  said 
ley  were  schoolteachers  from  Little  Rock  I 
e  Dr.  Peppers  in  the  cool  of  the  Store.  I 
i  wrongness  around  me,  like  an  alarm  clock 
1  gone  off  without  being  set. 
;w  it  couldn't  be  the  strangers.  Not  fre- 
but  often  enough,  travelers  pulled  off  the 
>ad  to  buy  tobacco  or  soft  drinks  in  the 
igro  store  in  Stamps.  When  1  looked  at 
/illie.  I  knew  what  was  pulling  my  mind's 
..  He  was  standing  erect  behind  the  counter, 
ing  forward  or  resting  on  the  small  shelf 
been  built  for  him.  Erect.  His  eyes  seemed 
me  with  a  mixture  of  threat  and  appeal, 
fully  greeted  the  strangers  and  roamed  my 
und  for  his  walking  stick.  It  was  nowhere 
en.  He  said,  "Uh...this  this ...  this ...  uh, 
e.  She's ...  uh  ...  just  come  from  school." 
the  couple— "You  know...  how,  uh,  chil- 
...  th—th— these  days...  they  play  all  d-d— 
;hool  and  c—c— can't  wait  to  get  borne  and 
some  more."' 

eople  smiled,  very  friendly. 

ded.  "Go  on  out  and  pi— play,  Sister." 

idy  laughed  in  a  soft  Arkansas  voice  and 

7ell,  you  know.  Mr.  Johnson,  tbe\  say. 

mly  a  child  once.   Have  you  children  of 

i?" 

Willie  looked  at  me  with  an  impatience 
seen  in  his  face  even  when  be  took  thirty 
to  loop  the  laces  over  bis  high-topped 
—  1  thought  1  told  you  to  go... go  out- 
play." 

:  1  left  I  saw  him  lean  back  on  tbe  shelves 
•t  Snuff.  Prince  Albeit  and  Spark  Plug 
tobacco. 

ia'am...no  ch— children  and  no  wife."  He 
ugh.  "I  have  an  old  m—m— mother  and  my 
t— two  children  to  1-look  after." 
uple  left  after  a  few  minutes,  and  from  the 
the  house  1  watched  the  red  car  scare 
raise    dust,    and    disappear  toward 

Willie  was  making  his  way  down  the  long 
I  aisle  between  the  shelves  and  the  counter 
\er  hand,  like  a  man  climbing  out  of  a 
stayed  quiet  and  watched  him  lurch  from 
bumping  to  the  other,  until  he  reached  the 
ank.  He  put  his  hand  behind  that  dark 
d  took  his  cane  in  the  strong  fist  and 
is  weight  on  the  wooden  support.  He 
?i  le  had  pulled  it  off. 

er  know  why  it  was  important  to  him 
ill  ouple  (he  said  later  that  he'd  never  seen 
1  »re)  would  take  a  picture  of  a  whole  Mr. 
I  ack  to  Little  Rock.  He  must  have  tired 
I  prippled,  as  prisoners  tire  of  penitentiary 


bars  and  the  guilty  tire  oi  blame.  The  high-topped 
shoes  and  the  cane,  his  uncontrollable  muscles  and 
thick  tongue,  and  the  looks  he  si  ffered  of  either 
contempt  or  pity  had  simply  worn  him  out.  and 
for  one  afternoon,  one  part  of  an  afternoon,  he 
wanted  no  part  of  them. 

I  understood  and  felt  closer  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment than  ever  before  or  since. 

During  these  years  in  Stamps,  I  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  William  Shakespeare.  He  was  my  first 
white  love.  Although  I  enjoyed  and  respected 
Kipling,  Poe.  Butler.  Thackeray,  and  Henley,  1 
saved  my  young  and  loyal  passion  for  Paul  Law- 
rence  Dunbar.  Langston  Hughes,  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois's  "Litany  at 
Atlanta."  But  it  was  Shakespeare  who  said,  "When 
in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes."  It  was  a 
state  with  which  I  felt  myself  most  familiar.  I 
pacified  myself  about  his  whiteness  by  saying  that 
after  all  he  had  been  dead  so  long  it  couldn't  matter 
to  anyone  anymore. 

Bailey  and  I  decided  to  memorize  a  scene  from 
The  Merchant  of  I  enice,  but  we  realized  that 
Momma  would  cjuestion  us  about  the  author  and 
that  we'd  have  to  tell  her  that  Shakespeare  was 
white,  and  it  wouldn't  matter  to  her  whether  he 
was  dead  or  not.  So  we  chose  "The  Creation"  by 
James  Weldon  Johnson  instead. 

3. 

Weighing  the  half-pounds  of  flour,  excluding 
the  scoop,  and  depositing  them  dust-free  into 
the  thin  paper  sacks  held  a  simple  kind  of  ad- 
venture for  me.  I  developed  an  eve  for  measuring 
how  full  a  silver-looking  ladle  of  flour,  mash.  meal, 
sugar,  or  corn  had  to  be  to  push  the  scale  indicator 
over  to  eight  ounces  or  one  pound.  When  I  was 
absolute!}  accurate  our  appreciative  customers  used 
to  admire:  "Sister  Henderson  sure  got  some  smart 
grandchildrens."  If  I  was  off  in  the  Store's  favor, 
the  eagle-eyed  women  would  say,  "Put  some  more 
in  that  sack,  child.  Don't  you  try  to  make  your 
profit  offa  me." 

Then  I  would  quietly  but  persistently  punish 
myself.  For  every  bad  judgment,  the  fine  was  no 
silver-wrapped  kisses,  the  sweet  chocolate  drops 
that  I  loved  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Bailey.  And  maybe  canned  pineapples.  My 
obsession  with  pineapples  nearly  drove  me  mad.  I 
dreamt  of  the  days  when  I  would  be  grown  and  able 
to  buy  a  whole  carton  for  myself  alone. 

Although  the  syrupy  golden  rings  sat  in  their 
exotic  cans  on  our  shelves  year  round,  we  only 
tasted  them  during  Christmas.  Momma  used  the 
juice  to  make  almost-black  fruit  cakes.  Then  she 
lined  heavy  soot-encrusted  iron  skillets  with  the 
pineapple  rings  for  rich  upside-down  cakes.  Bailey 
and  I  received  one  slice  each,  and  I  carried  mine 
around  for  hours,  shredding  off  the  fruit  until 
nothing  was  left  except  the  perfume  on  my  fingers. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  my  desire  for  pineapples  was 
so  sacred  that  I  wouldn't  allow  myself  to  steal  a 
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can  I  which  was  possible )  and  eat  it  alone  out  in 
the  garden,  but  I'm  certain  that  1  must  have  weighed 
the  possibility  of  the  scent  exposing  me  and  didn't 
have  the  nerve  to  attempt  it. 

Until  1  was  thirteen  and  left  Arkansas  for  good, 
die  Store  was  my  favorite  place  to  be.  Alone  and 
empty  in  the  mornings,  it  looked  like  an  unopened 
present  from  a  stranger.  Opening  the  front  doors 
was  pulling  the  ribbon  off  the  unexpected  gift.  The 
lighl  would  (nme  in  softly  (we  faced  north),  eas- 
ing itself  over  the  shelves  of  mackerel,  salmon, 
tobacco,  thread.  It  fell  flat  on  the  big  vat  of  lard  " 
and  by  noontime  during  the  summer  the  grease  had 
softened  to  a  thick  soup.  Whenever  I  walked  into 
the  Store  in  the  afternoon.  1  sensed  that  it  was 
tired.  I  alone  could  hear  the  slow  pulse  of  its  job 
half  done.  But  just  before  bedtime  after  numerous 
people  had  walked  in  and  out.  had  argued  over 
their  bills,  or  joked  about  their  neighbors,  or  just 
dropped  in  "to  give  Sister  Henderson  a  'Hi  y'all,'" 
the  promise  of  magic  mornings  returned  to  the 
Store  and  spread  itself  over  the  family  in  washed 
life  w  a\  es. 

Momma  opened  boxes  of  crispy  crackers  and  we 
sat  around  the  meat  block  at  the  rear  of  the  Store. 
I  sliced  onions,  and  Bailey  opened  two  or  even 
three  cans  of  sardines  and  allowed  their  juice  of 
oil  and  fishing  boats  to  ooze  down  and  around  the 
sides.  That  was  supper.  In  the  evening,  when  we 
were  alone  like  that.  Uncle  Willie  didn't  stutter  or 
shake  or  give  any  indication  that  he  had  an  "afflic- 
tion." It  seemed  that  the  peace  of  a  day's  ending 
was  an  assurance  that  the  covenant  God  made  with 
children.  Negroes,  and  the  crippled  was  still  in 
effect. 

Throwing  scoops  of  corn  to  the  chickens  and 
mixing  sour  dry  mash  with  leftover  food  and  oily 
dishwater  for  the  hogs  were  among  our  evening 
chores.  Bailey  and  I  sloshed  down  twilight  trails 
to  the  pigpens,  and  standing  on  the  first  fence  rungs 
we  poured  down  the  unappealing  concoctions  to 
our  grateful  hogs.  They  mashed  their  tender  pink 
snout-  down  into  the  slop,  and  rooted  and  grunted 
their  satisfaction.  We  always  grunted  a  reply  onlv 
half  in  jest.  We  were  also  grateful  that  we  had 
(  one hided  the  dii  l  iesl  of  chores  and  had  only  gotten 
the  evil-smelling  swill  on  our  shoes,  stockings,  feet, 
and  hands. 

Late  one  day,  as  we  were  attending  to  the  pigs.  I 
heard  a  horse  in  the  front  yard  lit  really  should 
have  been  called  a  driveway,  except  that  there  was 
nothing  to  drive  into  it  I.  and  ran  to  1 1 n< I  out  who 
had  come  riding  up  on  a  Thursday  evening.  The 
used-to-be  sheriff  sat  takishlv  astraddle  his  horse. 
Ilis  nonchalance  was  meant  to  convey  his  authority 
and  power  ovei  even  dumb  animals.  I  low  much 
more  capable  he  would  be  with  Negroes,  it  went 
without  saving. 

His  twang  jogged  in  the  brittle  air.  From  the 
side  of  the  Store.  Bailey  and  I  heard  him  sav  to 
Momma.  '"Annie,  tell  W  illie  he  bettei  lav  low  to- 
night. A  crazy  nigger  messed  with  a  while  lady  to- 
dav .  Some  of  the  boys'II  be  coming  over  here  later." 
Even  after  the  slow  drag  of  years.  I  remember  the 


sense  of  fear  which  filled  my  mouth  with  hot. , 

air,  and  made  my  body  light. 

The  "boys"?  Those  cement  faces  and  eye  I 
hate  that  burned  the  clothes  off  you  if  they 
pened  to  see  you  lounging  on  the  main  street  d 
town  on  Saturday.  Boys?  It  seemed  that  youth.) 
never  happened  to  them.  Boys?  No,  rather  j 
who  were  covered  with  graves'  dust  and  age  wit  it 
beauty  or  learning.  The  ugliness  and  rottenne  J 
old  abominations. 

If  on  Judgment  Day  I  were  summoned  b  I 
Peter  to  give  testimony  to  the  used-to-be  she  '< 
act  of  kindness.  I  would  be  unable  to  say  anyiig 
in  his  behalf.  His  confidence  that  my  uncle  \ 
every  other  Black  man  who  heard  of  the  K  | 
coming  ride  would  scurry  under  their  housto 
hide  in  chicken  droppings  was  too  hu miliaria 
hear.  W'ithout  waiting  for  Momma's  thank,ie 
rode  out  of  the  yard,  sure  that  things  were  ast;v 
should  be  and  that  he  was  a  gentle  squire,  s;U 
those  deserving  serfs  from  the  laws  of  the 
which  he  condoned. 

Immediately,  while  his  horse's  hoofs  wen  I 
loudly  thudding  the  ground.  Momma  blew  oifbd 
coal-oil  lamps.  She  had  a  quiet,  hard  talk 
Uncle  W  illie  and  called  Bailev   and  me  int  k 
Store. 

We  were  told  to  take  the  potatoes  and  o,iu 
out  of  their  bins  and  knock  out  the  dividing  i 
that  kept  them  apart.  Then  with  a  tedioufimi 
fearful  slowness  Uncle  Willie  gave  me  his  rttjl 
tipped  cane  and  bent  down  to  get  into  the*- 
enlarged  empty  bin.  It  took  forever  before  1  m 
down  flat,  and  then  we  covered  him  with  po,5fj 
and  onions,  layer  upon  layer,  like  a  cass  k 
Grandmother  knelt  praying  in  the  darkened  ire, 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  "bovs"  didn't  rid 
our  yard  that  evening  and  insist  that  Momma  w 
the  Store.  Thev   would  have  surelv  found 
Willie  and  just  as  surelv  lynched  him.  He  nMK 
the  whole  night  through  as  if  he  had.  in  fad 
guilty  of  some  heinous  crime.  The  heav  s  - 
pushed  their  way  up  out  of  the  blanket  of  veg< 
and   I   pictured  his  mouth  pulling  down  c  w 
right  side  and  his  saliva  flowing  into  the  e  « 
new  potatoes  and  waiting  there  like  dewdrojj 
the  warmth  of  morning. 


\/%/nal  M'ls  (""'  Southern  town  apart  In 
▼  *  other,  or  from  a  Northern  town  or  1 
or  city  high-rise?  The  answer  must  be  the  i 
ence  shared  between  the  unknowing  majoril 
and  the  knowing  minority  (you).  All  of 
hood's  unanswered  questions  must  finally  be 
back  to  the  town  and  answered  there.  Hero 
bogev  men.  values  and  dislikes,  are  fir 
countered  and  labeled  in  that  earl)  environfll 
later  years  thev  change  faces,  places  and 
races,  tactics,  intensities,  and  goal-,  hut  I 
those  penetrable  masks  thev  weal  forever  the 
ing-capped  faces  of  childhood. 

Mr.  McElroy,  who  lived  in  the  big  ra 1 
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?xt  to  the  Store,  was  very  tall  and  broad, 
lough  the  years  had  eaten  away  the  flesh 
shoulders,  they  had  not,  at  the  time  of  my 
him,  gotten  to  his  high  stomach  or  his 
•  feet. 

is  the  only  Negro  I  knew,  except  for  the 
rincipal  and  the  visiting  teachers,  who  wore 
r  pants  and  jackets.  When  I  learned  that 
othes  were  sold  like  that  and  called  suits, 
ber  thinking' that  somebody  had  been  very 
for  it  made  men  look  less  manly,  less 
ng,  and  a  little  more  like  women.  ^ 
■  (cElroy  never  laughed,  and  seldom  smiled, 
is  credit  was  the  fact  that  he  liked  to  talk 

Willie.  He  never  went  to  church,  which 
nd  I  thought  also  proved  that  he  was  a 
rageous  person.  How  great  it  would  be  to 
like  that,  to  be  able  to  stare  religion  down, 
y  living  next  door  to  a  woman  like  Momma, 
hed  him  with  the  excitement  of  expecting 
)  anything  at  anv  time.  I  never  tired  of  this, 
le  disappointed  or  disenchanted  with  him. 

from  the  perch  of  age,  I  see  him  now  as  a 
ole  and  uninteresting  man  who  sold  patent 

and  tonics  to  the  less  sophisticated  people 

(villages)  surrounding  the  metropolis  of 

seemed  to  be  an  understanding  between 
llroy  and  Grandmother.  This  was  obvious 
:ause  he  never  chased  us  off  his  land.  In 
;  late  sunshine  I  often  sat  under  the  china- 
e  in  his  yard,  surrounded  by  the  bitter 
I  its  fruit  and  lulled  by  the  drone  of  flies 
Ipn  the  berries.  He  sat  in  a  slotted  swing 
|  rch,  rocking  in  his  brown  three-piece,  his 
lama  nodding  in  time  with  the  whir  of 

eeting  a  day  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
am Mr.  McElroy.  After  his  "Good  morn- 
l"  or  "Good  afternoon,  child."  he  never 


>rd,  even  if  I  met  him  again  on  the  road 
)f  his  house  or  down  by  the  well,  or  ran 
behind  the  house  escaping  in  a  game  of 
seek.  He  remained  a  mystery  in  my  child- 
man  who  owned  his  land  and  the  big 
dowed  house  with  a  porch  that  clung  to 
ej  11  around  the  house.  An  independent  Black 
ear  anachronism  in  Stamps, 
was  the  greatest  person  in  my  world.  And 
lat  he  was  my  brother,  my  only  brother. 
1  no  sisters  to  share  him  with,  was  such 
tune  that  it  made  me  want  to  live  a 
tfl  life  just  to  show  God  that  I  was  grateful. 

was  big,  elbowy,  and  grating,  he  was 
i  j  ceful,  and  smooth.  When  I  was  described 
r  y  mates  as  being  shit  color,  he  was  lauded 
I  vet-black  skin.  His  hair  fell  down  in  black 
&  my  head  was  covered  with  black  steel 
1  yet  he  loved  me. 
!e  <ur  elders  said  unkind  things  about  my 
f(  my  family  was  handsome  to  a  point  of 
ft  pe),  Bailey  w  ould  wink  at  me  from  across 
'°<5  and  I  knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  time 
i<    would  take  revenge.  He  would  allow  the 


old  ladies  to  finish  wondering  how  on  earth  I  came 
about,  then  he  would  ask,  in  a  voice  like  cooling 
bacon  grease,  "Oh  Mizeriz  Coleman,  how  is  your 
son?  I  saw  him  the  other  day.  and  lie  looked  sick 
enough  to  die." 

Aghast,  the  ladies  would  ask,  "Die?  From  what? 
He  ain't  sick." 

And  in  a  voice  oilier  than  the  on*  before,  he'd 
answer  with  a  straight  face.  "From  the  Uglies. 

I  would  hold  my  laugh,  bite  my  tongue,  grit  my 
teeth,  and  very  seriously  erase  even  the  touch  of  a 
smile  from  my  face.  Later,  behind  the  bouse  by  the 
black-walnut  tree,  we'd  laugh  and  laugh  and  howl. 
Bailey  could  count  on  very  few  punishments  for 
his  consistently  outrageous  behavior,  for  he  was 
the  prid&of  the  Henderson/ Johnson  family. 

His  movements,  as  he  was  later  to  describe  those 
of  an  acquaintance,  were  activated  with  oiled 
precision.  He  was  also  able  to  find  more  hours  in 
the  day  than  I  thought  existed.  He  finished  chores, 
homework,  read  more  books  than  I,  and  played  the 
group  games  on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  the  best 
of  them.  He  could  even  pray  out  loud  in  church, 
and  was  apt  at  stealing  pickles  from  the  barrel  that 
sat  under  the  fruit  counter  and  I  nele  W  illie's  nose. 

After  our  early  chores  were  done,  while  Uncle 
Willie  or  Momma  minded  the  Store,  we  were  free 
to  play  the  children's  games,  as  long  as  we  stayed 
within  yelling  distance.  Playing  hide-and-seek,  his 
voice  was  easily  identified,  singing.  "Last  night, 
night  before,  twenty-four  robbers  at  my  floor.  Who 
all  is  hid?  Ask  me  to  let  them  in,  hit  em  in  the 
head  with  a  rolling  pin.  W  ho  all  is  hid  ?"'  In  follow - 
the-leader.  naturally  he  was  the  one  who  created 
the  most  daring  and  interesting  things  to  do.  And 
when  he  was  on  the  tail  of  the  pop-the-u  hip,  he 
would  twirl  off  the  end  like  a  top,  spinning,  falling, 
laughing,  finally  stopping  just  before  my  heart 
beat  its  last,  and  then  he  w  as  back  in  the  game,  still 
laughing. 

Of  all  the  needs  ( there  are  none  imaginery  I  a 
lonely  child  has,  the  one  that  must  be  satisfied,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  hope  and  a  hope  of  wholeness, 
is  the  unshaking  need  for  an  unshakable  God.  My 
prettv  Black  brother  was  my  Kingdom  Come. 


In  Stamps  the  custom  was  to  can  everything  that 
J-could  possibly  be  preserved.  During  the  killing 
season,  after  the  first  frost,  all  neighbors  helped 
each  other  to  slaughter  hogs  and  even  the  quiet,  big- 
eyed  cows  if  they  had  stopped  giving  milk. 

Throughout  the  year,  until  the  next  frost,  we 
took  our  meals  from  the  smokehouse,  the  little 
garden  that  lay  cousin-close  to  the  Store,  and  from 
the  shelves  of  canned  foods.  There  were  choices 
on  the  shelves  that  could  set  a  hungry  child's 
mouth  fo  watering.  Green  beans,  snapped  always 
the  righi  length,  collards.  cabbage,  juicy  red  tomato 
preserves  that  fame  into  their  own  on  steaming  but- 
tered biscuits,  and  sausage,  beets,  berries,  and  every 
fruit  grown  in  Arkansas. 

But  at  least  twice  yeaily  Momma  would  feel  that 
as  children  we  should  have  fresh  meat  included  in 
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our  diets.  We  were  then  given  money— pennies, 
nickels,  and  dimes  entrusted  to  Bailey— and  sent  to 
town  to  buy  liver.  Since  the  whites  had  refriger- 
ators, their  butchers  bought  the  meat  from  com- 
mercial slaughterhouses  in  Texarkana  and  sold  it 
to  the  wealthy  even  in  the  peak  of  summer. 

Crossing  the  Black  area  of  Stamps,  which  in 
childhood's  narrow  measure  seemed  a  whole  world, 
we  were  obliged  by  custom  to  stop  and  speak  to 
every  person  we  met,  and  Bailey  felt  constrained  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  playing  with  each  friend. 
There  was  a  joy  in  going  to  town  with  money  in 
our  pockets  ( Bailey's  pockets  were  as  good  as  my 
ow  n  I  and  time  on  our  hands.  But  the  pleasure  fled 
when  we  reached  the  white  part  of  town.  After  we 
left  Mr.  Willie  Williams'  Do  Drop  Inn.  the  last 
stop  before  whitefolksville,  we  had  to  cross  the 
pond  and  adventure  the  railroad  tracks.  We  were 
explorers  walking  without  weapons  into  man-eating 
animals"  territory. 

In  Stamps  the  segregation  was  so  complete  that 
most  Black  children  didn't  really,  absolutely  know 
what  whites  looked  like.  Other  than  that  they  were 
different,  to  be  dreaded,  and  in  that  dread  was  in- 
cluded the  hostility  of  the  powerless  against  the 
powerful,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  worker 
against  the  worked-for  and  the  ragged  against  the 
w  ell-dressed.  I  remember  never  believing  that  whites 
were  really  real. 

Many  women  who  worked  in  their  kitchens  traded 
at  our  Store,  and  when  they  carried  their  finished 
laundry  back  to  town  they  often  set  the  big  baskets 
down  on  our  front  porch  to  pull  a  singular  piece 
from  the  starched  collection  and  show  either  how 
graceful  was  their  ironing  hand  or  how  rich  and 
opulent  was  the  property  of  their  employers. 

I  looked  at  (he  items  that  weren't  on  display.  I 
knew,  for  instance,  that  white  men  wore  shorts,  as 
(  ncle  Willie  did.  and  that  they  had  an  opening  for 
taking  out  their  "things"  and  peeing,  and  that  white 
women's  breasts  weren't  built  into  their  dresses, 
as  people  said,  because  I  saw  their  brassieres  in  the 
baskets.  But  I  couldn't  Imce  myself  to  think  of 
them  as  people.  People  were  Mrs.  LaGrone,  Mrs. 
Hendricks,  Momma.  Reverend  Sneed,  Lillie  H.  and 
Louise  and  Rex.  Whitefolks  couldn't  be  people  be- 
cause their  feet  were  too  small,  their  skin  too  white 
and  see-throughy,  and  they  didn't  walk  on  the 
balls  of  their  feet  the  way  people  did— the)  walked 
on  their  heels  like  horses. 

People  were  those  who  lived  on  my  side  of  town. 
I  didn't  like  them  all.  or.  in  fact,  am  of  them  very 
much,  hut  they  were  people.  I  hese  others,  the 
strange  pale  creatures  that  lived  in  their  alien  unlife, 
weren't  considered  folks.  The\  were  whitefolks. 


r|^h(.u  shall  not  be  dirty"  and  "Thou  shall  not 
I  be  impudent"  were  the  two  commandments 
of  Grandmother  Henderson  upon  which  hung  our 
total  salvation.  Kaeh  night  in  the  bitterest  winter 
we  were  forced  lo  wash  faces,  arms,  necks,  legs, 
and  feet  before  going  to  bed.  She  used  to  add,  with 


a  smirk  that  unprofane  people  can't  control  j) 
venturing  into  profanity,  "and  wash  as  far  ; 
sible,  then  wash  possible." 

We  would  go  to  the  well  and  wash  in  the  ic  j 
clear  water,  grease  our  legs  with  the  equall  gj 
stiff  Vaseline,  then  tiptoe  into  the  house.  We  pt 
the  dust  from  our  toes  and  settled  down  for  i 
w  ork,  cornbread,  clabbered  milk,  prayers,  ar )« 
always  in  that  order.  Momma  was  famous  f< 
ing  quilts  off  after  we  had  fallen  asleep  to  ej 
our  feet.  If  they  weren't  clean  enough  for  h 
took  the  switch  (she  kept  one  behind  the  lie 
door  for  emergencies)  and  woke  up  the  o  idi 
with  a  few  aptly  placed  burning  reminders. 

The  area  around  the  well  at  night  was  daar 
slick,  and  boys  told  about  how  snakes  love.ite 
so  that  anyone  who  had  to  draw  water  at  nij/ai 
then  stand  there  alone  and  wash  knew  that  mo  i 
and  rattlers,  puff  adders  and  boa  constrictoi « 
winding  their  way  to  the  well  and  would  an 
as  the  person  washing  got  soap  in  her  ev 
Momma  conv  inced  us  that  not  only  was  clesisi 
next  to  Godliness,  dirtiness  was  the  inveiir 
misery. 

The  impudent  child  was  detested  by  Goum 
shame  to  its  parents  and  could  bring  destrui  m 
its  house  and  line.  All  adults  had  to  be  addn 
Mister.  Missus,  Miss.  Auntie.  Cousin,  Unk.  n 
Buhbah.  Sister.  Brother,  and  a  thousand  ot, r 
pellations  indicating  familial  relationship  .1 
lowliness  of  the  addresser.  Everyone  I  V 
spected    these   customary   laws,  except 
powhitetrash  children. 

Some  families  of  powhitetrash  lived  on  M  I 
farmland  behind  the  school.  Sometimes  a  g 
them  came  to  the  Store,  filling  the  w  hole  roc 
ing  out  the  air.  and  even  changing  the  wel 
scents.  The  children  crawled  over  the  shel  i 
into  the  potato  ami  onion  bins,  twanging 
time  in  their  sharp  voices  like  cigar-box 
They  took  liberties  in  my  Store  that  1  wou>n 
dare.  Since  Momma  told  us  that  the  less  \<i 
whitefolks  (  or  even  powhitetrash  )  thebette 
and  I  would  stand,  solemn,  quiet,  in  the  d 
air.  But  if  one  of  the  playful  apparitions 
lo  us.  I  pinched  it.  Partly  out  of  angry  fri 
and  partis   because  1  didn't  believe  in 
i  eality. 

The)  called  ins  uncle  by  his  first  na 
ordered  him  around  the  store,  lie.  to  nr 
shame,  obeyed  them  in  his  limping  dip-stn  lV 
fashion.  M\  grandmother,  loo.  followi 
orders,  except  that  she  didn't  seem  to  he  si 
cause  she  anticipated  their  needs. 

""Here's  sugar.  Mi/.  Potter,  and  here 
powder  .   ^  <iii  didn't  bin   soda  last  montl  } 
probably  be  needing  some." 

Momma  always  directed  her  statemen 
adults,  but  sometimes.  Ob  painful  someti 
grimy,  snotty-nosed  girls  would  answei  hi 

Annie  ...  "   In  Momma?  \\  I  wned  the  I  J 

lived  on?  Who  forgot  more  than  the)  W< 
learn?  If  there  was  any  justice  in  the  WO;l 
should  strike  them  dumb  al  once!  Just 


<?1 


(try  sody  crackers,  and  some  more  mac- 

st  they  never  looked  in  her  face,  or  I  never 
hem  doing  so.  Nobody  with  a  smidgen  of 

not  even  the  worst  roustabout,  would 
at  in  a  grown  person's  face.  It  meant  the 
;ras  trying  to  take  the  words  out  before  they 
.rned.  The  dirty  little  children  didn't  do  that, 

threw  their  orders  around  the  Store  like 
Dm  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

I  was  around  ten  years  old,  those  scruffy 
caused  me  the  most  painful  and  confusing 
ce  I  had  ever  had  with  my  grandmother, 
imer  morning,  after  I  had  swept  the  dirt 
leaves,    spearmint-gum    wrappers,  and 
auage  labels,  I  raked  the  yellow-red  dirt, 
e  half-moons  carefully,  so  that  the  design 
clearly  and  masklike.  I  put  the  rake  behind 
and  came  through  the  back  of  the  house 
randmother  on  the  front  porch  in  her  big, 
te  apron.  The  apron  was  so  stiff  by  virtue 
Tch  that  it  could  have  stood  alone.  Momma 
iring  the  yard,  so  I  joined  her.  It  truly 
ce  a  flat  redhead  that  had  been  raked  with 
thed  comb.  Momma  didn't  say  anything 
w  she  liked  it.  She  looked  around,  hoping 
e  community  pillars  would  see  the  design 
le  day's  business  wiped  it  out.  Then  she 
pvvard  toward  the  school.  Mv  head  had 
Ith  hers,  so  at  just  about  the  same  time  we 
)p  of  the  powhitetrash  kids  marching  over 
lid  down  by  the  side  of  the  school, 
d  to  Momma  for  direction.  She  did  an  ex- 
fa  of  sagging  from  her  waist  down,  but 
waist  up  she  seemed  to  be  pulling  for  the 
oak  tree  across  the  road.  Then  she  began 
i  hymn.  Maybe  not  to  moan,  but  the  tune 
low  and  the  meter  so  strange  that  she 
'e  been  moaning.  She  didn't  look  at  me 
hen  the  children  reached  halfway  down 
alfway  to  the  Store,  she  said  without  turn- 
er, go  on  inside." 
d  to  beg  her.  "Momma,  don't  wail  for 
ne  on  inside  with  me.  If  they  come  in  the 
go  to  the  bedroom  and  let  me  wait  on 
J)   onl)    frighten  me  if  \ou"re  around, 
low  how  to  handle  them."  but  of  course  I 
ay  anything,  so  I  went  in  and  stood  behind 
door. 

the  girls  got  to  the  porch  I  heard  their 
rackling  and  popping  like  pine  logs  in  a 
ove.  I  suppose  my  lifelong  paranoia  was 
hose  cold,  molasses-slow  minutes.  They 
y  to  stand  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
^t  first  they  pretended  seriousness.  Then 
n  wrapped  her  right  arm  in  the  crook  of 
ished  out  her  mouth  and  started  to  hum. 
:hat  she  was  aping  my  grandmother.  An- 
,  "Naw,  Helen,  you  ain't  standing  like 
here's  it."  Then  she  lifted  her  chest, 
arms  and  mocked  that  strange  carriage 
innie  Henderson.  Another  laughed.  "Naw, 
do  it.  Your  mouth  ain't  pooched  out 
fs  like  this." 


I  thought  about  the  rifle  iehind  the  door,  but  I 
knew  I'd  never  be  able  to  h  1  straight,  and  the 
.410,  our  sawed-off  shotgun,  hich  stayed  loaded 
and  was  fired  every  New  Year  .  night,  was  locked 
in  the  trunk  and  Uncle  Willie  hi  ':  he  key  on  his 
chain.  Through  the  flyspecked  sere  n  door,  I  could 
see  that  the  arms  of  Momma's  aproi  jiggled  from 
the  vibrations  of  her  humming.  B*.  i  her  knees 
seemed  to  have  locked  as  if  they  would  never  bend 
again. 

She  sangon.  No  louder  than  before,  but  no  --niter 
either.  No  slower  or  faster. 

The  dirt  of  the  girl's  cotton  dresses  continued  on 
their  legs,  feet,  arms,  and  faces  to  make  them  all  of 
a  piece.  Their  greasy  uncolored  hair  hung  down, 
uncombed,  with  a  grim  finality.  I  knelt  to  see  them 
better,  to  remember  them  for  all  time.  The  tears 
that  had  slipped  down  my  dress  left  unsurprising 
dark  spots,  and  made  the  front  yard  blurry  and 
even  more  unreal.  The  world  had  taken  a  deep 
breath  and  was  having  doubts  about  continuing  to 
revolve. 

The  girls  had  tired  of  mocking  Momma  and 
turned  to  other  means  of  agitation.  One  crossed  her 
eyes,  stuck  her  thumbs  in  both  sides  of  her  mouth, 
and  said.  "Look  here.  Annie."  Grandmother 
hummed  on  and  the  apron  strings  trembled.  I 
wanted  to  throw  a  handful  of  black  pepper  in  their 
faces,  to  throw  lye  on  them.  In  scream  thai  they  were 
dirty,  scummy  peckerwoods,  hut  I  knew  I  was  as 
clearly  imprisoned  behind  the  scene  as  the  actors 
outside  were  confined  to  their  roles. 

One  of  the  smaller  y iris  did  a  kind  of  puppet 
dance  while  her  fellow  clowns  laughed  at  her.  But 
the  tall  one.  who  was  almost  a  woman,  said  some- 
thing very  quietly,  which  I  couldn't  hear.  They  all 
moved  backward  from  the  porch,  slill  watching 
Momma,  f  or  an  awful  second  1  thought  the)  were 
going  to  throw  a  rock  at  Momma,  who  seemed  I  ex- 
cept for  the  apron  strings)  to  have  turned  into 
stone  herself.  But  the  big  girl  turned  her  back,  bent 
down  and  put  her  hands  flat  on  the  ground— she 
didn't  pick  up  anything.  She  simpb  shifted  her 
weight  and  did  a  hand  stand. 

Her  dirty  bare  feet  and  long  leg?-  went  straight 
for  the  sky.  Her  dress  fell  down  around  her  shoul- 
ers.  and  she  had  on  no  drawers.  The  slick  pubic  hair 
made  a  brown  triangle  where  her  leizs  came  to- 
gether. She  hung  in  the  vacuum  of  that  lifeless 
morning  for  only  a  few  seconds,  then  wavered  and 
tumbled.  The  other  girls  clapped  her  on  the  back 
and  slapped  their  hands. 

Momma  changed  her  song  to  "Bread  of  Heaven, 
bread  of  Heaven,  feed  me  till  1  want  no  more." 

I  found  that  I  was  pray  ing  too.  How  long  could 
Momma  hold  out?  What  new  indignit)  would  they 
think  of  to  subject  her  to?  Would  I  be  able  to  stay 
out  of  it?  What  would  Momma  really  like  me  to  do? 

Then  they  were  moving  out  of  the  yard,  on  their 
way  to  town.  They  bobbed  their  heads  and  shook 
their  slack  behinds  and  turned,  one  at  a  time: 

"  Bye,  Annie." 

"  'Bye.  Annie." 

"  'By  e.  Annie." 
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Momma  never  turner]  her  hear]  or  unfolded  her 
arms,  bul  she  stopped  singing  and  said.  ""Rve.  Miz 
Helen,  'bye,  Miz  Ruth,  "bve.  Miz  Floise." 

1  burst.  A  firecracker  July-the-Fourth  hurst.  How 
could  Momma  call  them  Miz?  The  mean  nasty 
things.  Win  couldn't  she  have  come  inside  the 
sweet,  cold  Stoic  when  we  saw  them  breasting  the 
hill?  What  did  she  prove?  And  then  if  they  were 
dirty,  mean  and  impudent,  why  did  Momma  have 
to  call  them  Miz ? 

She  stood  another  whole  song  through  and  then 
opened  the  screen  door  to  look  down  on  me  crying 
in  rage.  She  looked  until  I  looked  up.  Her  face  was 
a  brown  moon  that  shone  on  me.  She  was  beauti- 
ful. Something  had  happened  out  there,  which  I 
couldn't  completely  understand,  but  I  could  see  that 
she  was  happ\ .  Then  she  bent  down  and  touched 
me  as  mothers  of  the  church  "lav  hands  on  the  sick 
and  afflicted""  and  I  quieted. 

"Go  wash  your  face.  Sister."  And  she  went  he- 
hind  the  candy  counter  and  hummed.  "Glory,  glory, 
hallelujah,  when  I  lay  my  burden  flown.""  I  threw 
the  well  water  on  m\  lace  and  used  the  weekday 
handkerchief  to  blow  mv  nose.  Y\  hatever  the 
contest  had  been  out  front.  I  knew  Momma  had 
w  on. 

I  took  the  rake  hack  to  the  front  vard.  The 
smudged  footprints  were  easy  to  erase.  1  worked  for 
a  long  time  on  m\  new  design  and  laid  the  rake 
behind  the  wash  pot.  When  I  came  hack  in  the 
Store.  I  took  Mommas  hand  and  we  both  walked 
outside  to  look  at  the  pattern. 

It  was  a  large  heart  with  lots  of  hearts  growing 
smaller  inside,  and  piercing  from  the  outside  rim 
to  the  smallest  heart  was  an  arrow.  Momma  said. 
"Sister,  that's  right  pretty."  Then  she  turned  hack 
to  the  Store  and  resumed.  "Glorv.  glorv  hallelujah, 
when  I  lav  m\  burden  down." 


6. 


rI^he  year  that  I   was  seven  and  Bailey  eight. 

*  our  mother  had  sent  for  u^  and  we  had  been 
shipped  oil  to  hei  in  St.  bonis.  To  me  it  seemed  a 
foreign  countrv.  I  would  never  get  used  to  the  scur- 
r\ ing  >-oiimU  o|  Hushing  toilets,  or  the  packaged 
foods,  or  doorbells  or  the  noise  ol  cats  and  trains 
and  buses  that  crashed  through  the  walls  or  slipped 
under  I  he  doors. 

in  m\  mind  I  onl\  slaved  in  St.  Louis  for  a  few 
weeks.  \»  quicklv  a^  I  understood  thai  I  had  not 
reached  my  home.  I  sneaked  awav  to  Robin  lluod  - 
forest  and  the  caves  ol  \llev  (top  where  all  icality 
was  unreal  and  even  that  changed  even  day.  I 
carried  the  same  shield  that  I  had  used  in  Stamps: 
"I  didn  I  come  to  sta) . 

Mother  was  competent  in  prov  iding  for  us.  Even 
if  that  meant  getting  someone  else  to  furnish  the 
provisions.  Mthough  she  was  a  nurse,  she  never 
worked  at  her  profession  while  we  were  with  her. 
Her  boyfriend.  Mr.  Freeman,  brought  in  the  neces- 
sities and  she  earned  extra  money  cutting  poker 
games  in  gambling  pallors.  The  straight  eight-to- 
five  world  simpl)  didn  I  have  enough  glamour  for 


her.  and  it  was  twenty  years  later  that  I  fi  j 
her  in  a  nurse's  uniform. 

Mr.  Freemen  was  a  foreman  in  the  SnU 
Pacific  yards  and  came  home  late  sometime-  a 
Mother  had  gone  out.  He  took  his  dinner 
stove,  where  she  had  carefullv  covered  it. 
quietly  in  the  kitchen  while  Railev  and  I  re: 
rarely  and  greedily  our  own  Street  and  Smi  p 
magazine.  Now  that  we  had  spending  moi* 
bought  the  illustrated  paperbacks  with  thei  ai 
pictures.  When  Mother  was  awav.  we  wen 
an  honor  system.  We  had  to  finish  our  hoi 
eat  dinner,  and  wash  the  dishes  before  weo 
read  or  listen  to  The  Lone  Ranger,  Crime  ;ji 
or  The  Shadow. 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  gracefullv.  like  a  bi.  ro 
hear,  and  seldom  spoke  to  us.  He  simply  wa-A 
Mother  and  put  his  whole  self  into  the  wai.gr 
never  read  the  paper  or  patted  his  foot  to  r;  o. 
waited.  That  was  all. 

If  she  came  home  before  we  went  to  bed  ei 
the  man  come  alive.  He  would  start  out  ofiai 
chair,  like  a  man  coming  out  of  sleep,  sr  ini 
w  ould  remember  then  that,  a  few  seconds  k on 
had  heard  a  car  door  slam:  then  Mother's  Mil 
would  signal  from  the  concrete  w  alk.  When.ar'l 
rattled  the  door.  Mr.  Freeman  would  have'rd 
asked  his  habitual  question.  "Hey.  RibbiJB 
good  time?" 

His  query  would  hang  in  the  air  while  sbpri 
over  to  peck  him  on  the  lips.  Then  she  tiliw 
Railev  and  me  with  the  lipstick  kisses.  "Ha1 i't.1 
finished  vour  homework?"  II  we  had  a*..ii 
just  reading— "Okay,  sav  vour  prayers  a  fin 
bed."  If  we  hadn't  -"'Then  go  to  vour  r<  M 
finish ...  then  sav  v  our  prayers  and  go  to  flu! 

Mr.  Freeman's  Mnile  never  grew,  it  stay  afl 
same  intensity.  Sometimes  Mother  wouldiO'Di 
and  sit  on  his  lap  and  the  grin  on  his  fa(  1« 
as  if  it  would  stav  there  forev  er. 

From  our  rooms  we  could  hear  the  glar,s» 
and  the  radio  turned  up.  I  think  she  ir  t  if 
danced  for  him  on  the  good  nights,  he  uaH 
couldn't  dance,  but  before  I  fell  asleep  I  of  \m 
feel  shuffling  to  dance  rhythms. 

I  felt  verv  sorrv  foi  Mr.  Freeman.  I  fel  ss^ 
for  him  as  I  had  felt  for  a  litter  of  helpless  Bill 
in  our  backvard  ^tv  in  \rkansas.  We  fat  w4 
pigs  all  vear  long  for  slaughter  on  the  I  it  | 
frost,  and  even  a--  I  suffered  for  the  cute  litl  w| 
things.  I  knew  how  much  I  was  going  to  jol 
fresh  sausage  and  hog  ~-  head  chceve  ihev  clld| 
me  onlv  w  ith  their  deal' 


Because  of  the 
imaginations  and. 
but  hectic  live--, 
physically    and  I 
sweated  through 


lis. 

urid  talcs  we  read  and 
probably .  memories  ol 
Railev  and  I  were  an 
mentallv.  lie  •-lutlere 
horrifying  nightmares 
constantly  told  to  slow  down  and  slait  8 
on  mv  parlicularlv  bad  nights  mv  moll 
lake  me  in  to  sleep  with  her.  in  the  large1 
Mr.  Freeman. 

Because  of  a  need  for  stability,  child 
become  creatures  of  habit.  \ ftei  the  thii 


bed.  I  thought  there  was  nothing  strange 
eping  there. 

lorning  she  got  out  of  bed  for  an  early 
ind  I  fell  asleep  again.  Hut  I  awoke  to  a 

a  strange  feeling  on  my  left  leg.  It  was 
to  be  a  hand,  and  it  wasn't  the  touch  of 
Whatever  it  was.  I  hadn't  encountered  the 

in  all  the  years  of  sleeping  with  Momma, 
move,  and  I  was  too  startled  to.  I  turned 

a  little  to  the  left  to  see  if  Mr.  Freeman 
<e  and  gone,  but  his  eyes  were  open  and 
ds  were  above  the  cover.  I  knew,  as  if  I 
ys  known,  it  was  his  "thing"'  on  my  leg. 
1,  "Just  stay  right  here.  Ritie.  I  ain't  gonna 
."  I  wasn't  afraid,  a  little  apprehensive. 
>ut  not  afraid.  Of  course  I  knew  that  lots 

did  "it"  and  that  they  used  their  ■'things" 
plish  the  deed,  but  no  one  I  knew  had  ever 
>  anybody.  Mr.  Freeman  pulled  me  to  him. 
lis  hand  between  my  legs.  He  didn't  hurt, 
ma  had  drilled  into  my  head:  "Keep  your 
a;d.  and  don  t  let  nobody  see  vour  pocket- 

0  I  didn't  hurl  \<>u.  Don't  get  scared."  He 
ck  the  blankets  and  his  "thing""  stood  up 

■  own  ear  of  corn.  He  took  my  hand  and 

■  el  it.  *  It  was  mushy  and  squirmy  like  the 
Ilia  freshly  killed  chicken.  Then  be  dragged 
B  p  of  his  chest  with  his  left  arm.  and  his 
lj  id  was  moving  so  fast  and  his  heart  w  as 

0  hard  that  I  w  as  afraid  that  he  would  die. 
ries  revealed  how  people  who  died  wouldn't 
whatver  lhe\  were  holding.  I  wondered  if 

1  nan  died  holding  me  how  I  w  ould  ever  get 
9'dd  the\  have  to  break  his  arms  to  uet  me 

|f  he  w  as  quiet,  and  then  came  the  nice  part, 
ne  so  softl)  that  1  w  ished  he  wouldn't  ever 
).  I  felt  at  home.  From  the  wa\  he  was 
ne  I  knew  he'd  never  let  me  go  or  let  an)  - 

1  ever  happen  to  me.  This  was  probabl) 
ather  and  we  had  found  each  other  at  last, 
'he  rolled  over,  leaving  me  in  a  wet  place 
I  up. 

a  talk  to  you,  Ritie."'  He  pulled  off  his 
it  had  fallen  to  his  ankles,  and  went  into 
»|  oom. 

true  the  bed  was  wet.  but  I  knew  I  hadn't 
cident.  Maybe  Mr.  Freeman  had  one  w  bile 
olding  me.  He  came  back  with  glass  of 
i  told  me  in  a  sour  voice.  "Get  up.  You 
ie  bed."  He  poured  water  on  the  wet  spot, 

look  like  my  mattress  on  main  mornings. 

lived  in  Southern  strictness.  I  knew  when 
uiet  around  adults,  but  I  did  want  to  ask 
he  said  I  peed  when  I  was  sure  he  didn't 
1  If  he  thought  I  was  naughty,  would 
i  that  he  would  never  hold  me  asjain?  Or 


fath 


I  had 


marie  him 


it  he  was  my 
of  me. 

you  love  Bailey?"  He  sat  down  on  the  bed 
ne  close,  hoping.  "Yes."  He  was  bending 
H'ing  on  his  socks,  and  his  back  was  so 
friendly  I  wanted  to  rest  my  head  on  it. 


"If  you  ever  tell  anybod  what  we  did.  I'll  have 
to  kill  Bailey." 

What  had  we  done?  We?  Obviously  he  didn't 
mean  my  peeing  in  the  bed.  I  didn't  understand  and 
didn't  dare  ask  him.  It  had  something  to  do  with 
his  holding  me.  But  there  was  no  chance  to  ask 
Bailey  either,  because  that  would  be  telling  what 
we  had  done.  The  thought  that  he  might  kill  Bailey 
stunned  me.  After  he  left  the  room  I  thought  about 
telling  Mother  that  I  hadn't  peed  in  the  bed.  but 
then  if  she  asked  me  what  happened  I'd  have  to 
tell  her  about  Mr.  Freeman  holding  me.  and  that 
wouldn't  do. 

It  was  the  same  old  quandary.  I  had  always  lived 
it.  There  was  an  army  of  adults,  whose  motives  and 
movements  I  just  couldn't  understand  and  who  made 
no  effort  to  understand  mine.  There  was  never  any 
question  of  my  disliking  Mr.  Freeman.  I  simply 
didn't  understand  him  either. 

For  weeks  after,  he  said  nothing  to  me.  except 
the  gruff  hellos  which  were  given  without  ever  look- 
in-  in  mv  direction.  This  was  the  first  secret  I  had 
ever  kept  from  Bailey  and  sometimes  I  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  read  it  on  my  face,  but  he  noticed 
nothing. 

I  began  to  feel  lonel)  for  Mr.  Freeman  and  the 
encasement  in  his  big  arms.  Before,  my  world  had 
been  Bailey,  food.  Momma,  the  Store,  reading 
books,  and  Uncle  Willie.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  it 
included  pin  sical  contact. 

I  began  to  wait  for  Mr.  Freeman  to  come  in  from 
the  yards,  but  when  he  did,  he  never  noticed  me. 
although  I  put  a  lot  of  feeling  into  "Good  evening, 
Mr.  Freeman." 

One  evening,  when  I  couldn't  concentrate  on  any- 
thing. I  went  over  to  him  and  sat  quickly  on  his  lap. 
He  had  been  wailing  for  Mother  again.  Bailey  was 
listening  to  The  Shadoiv  and  didn't  miss  me.  At  first 
Mr.  Freeman  sal  still,  not  holding  me  or  anything, 
then  I  felt  a  soft  lump  under  my  thigh  begin  to 
move.  It  twili  bed  against  me  and  started  to  harden. 
Then  be  pulled  me  to  bis  chest.  He  smelled  of  coal 
dust  and  grease  and  he  was  so  close  I  buried  my 
face  in  his  shirt  and  listened  to  his  heart,  it  was 
beating  just  for  me.  Only  I  could  hear  the  thud,  only 
I  could  feel  the  jumping  on  my  face.  He  said,  "Sit 
still,  stop  squirming."  But  all  the  time,  he  pushed 
me  around  on  his  lap,  then  suddenly  he  stood  up 
and  I  slipped  down  to  the  floor.  He  ran  to  the 
bathroom. 

For  months  he  stopped  speaking  lo  me  again.  I 
was  hurt  and  for  a  time  felt  lonelier  than  ever.  But 
then  I  forgot  about  him.  and  even  the  memory  of 
his  holding  me  precious  melted  into  the  general 
darkness  just  beyond  the  great  blinkers  of  child- 
hood. 

I  lead  more  than  ever,  and  wished  my  soul  that 
I  had  been  born  a  boy.  Horatio  Alger  was  the 
greatest  iter  in  ihe  world.  His  heroes  were  always 
good,  always  won,  and  were  always  boys.  I  could 
have  developed  the  first  two  virtues,  but  becoming 
a  boy  was  sure  lo  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

\\  hen  spring  came  to  St.  Louis.  I  took  out  mv 
first  library  card,  and  since  Tiiley  and  I  seemed  to 
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be  growing  apart,  I  spent  most  of  my  Saturdays  at 
the  library  (no  interruptions)  breathing  in  the 
world  of  penniless  shoeshine  boys  who,  with  good- 
ne->  and  perseverance,  became  rich,  rich  men.  and 
gave  baskets  of  goodies  to  the  poor  on  holidays.  The 
little  princesses  who  were  mistaken  for  maids,  and 
the  long-lost  children  mistaken  for  waifs,  became 
more  real  to  me  than  our  house,  our  mother,  our 
school,  or  Mr.  f  reeman. 


On  a  late  spring  Saturday,  after  our  chores 
i  nothing  like  those  in  Stamps  I  w  ere  done. 
Bailev  and  I  were  going  out.  he  to  play  baseball 
and  I  to  the  library.  Mr.  Freeman  said  to  me.  after 
Bailey  had  gone  downstairs.  "Ritie.  go  get  some 
milk  for  the  house." 

Mother  usually  brought  milk  when  she  came  in. 
but  that  morning  as  Bailev  and  I  straightened  the 
living  room  her  bedroom  door  had  been  open,  and 
we  knew  that  she  hadn't  come  home  the  night  be- 
fore. He  gave  me  money  and  I  rushed  to  the  store 
and  back  to  the  house.  After  putting  the  milk  in  the 
icebox.  I  turned  and  had  just  reached  the  front  door 
when  1  heard.  "Ritie."  He  was  sitting  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  radio.  "Ritie.  come  here."  I  didn't 
think  about  the  holding  time  until  I  got  close  to 
him.  His  pants  were  open  and  his  "thing"  was 
standing  out  of  his  britches  bv  itself. 

"No,  sir,  Mr.  f  reeman."  I  started  to  back  away. 
I  didn't  want  to  touch  that  mushy-hard  thing  again, 
anil  I  didn't  need  him  to  hold  me  anymore.  He 
grabbed  mv  arm  and  pulled  me  between  his  legs. 
His  face  was  -till  and  looked  kind,  but  he  didn't 
smile  or  blink  his  eyes.  Nothing.  He  did  nothing, 
except  reach  his  left  hand  around  to  turn  on  the 
radio  without  even  looking  at  it.  Over  the  noise  of 
music  and  static,  he  said.  "Now,  this  ain't  gonna 
huil  you  much.  \  nu  liked  it  before,  didn't  you?"' 
1  didn't  want  to  admit  that  1  had  in  fact  liked  his 
holding  me  or  that  I  had  liked  his  smell  or  the  hard 
heart-beating,  so  1  said  nothing.  And  his  face  was 
like  the  face  of  one  ol  those  mean  natives  the 
Phantom  was  always  hav  ing  to  beat  up. 

Hi*  legs  were  squeezing  ni\  waist.  "I'ull  down 
\our  drawers.  I  hesitated  for  two  reasons:  he  was 
holding  me  too  tight  to  move,  and  I  was  sure  that 
am  minute  my  mother  or  Bailey  or  the  Green  Hor- 
net would  bust  in  the  door  and  save  me. 

"We  was  just  playing  before.  He  released  me 
enough  to  snatch  down  my  bloomers,  and  then  he 
dragged  me  closer  to  him.  Turning  the  radio  up 
loud,  too  loud,  he  said,  "If  you  -cream.  I'm  gonna 
kill  you.  And  if  you  tell,  I'm  gonna  kill  Bailey."  I 
could  tell  he  meant  what  he  said.  1  couldn't  under- 
stand win  he  wanted  to  kill  mv  brother.  Neither  of 
us  had  done  anything  to  him.  And  then. 

Then  there  was  the  pain.  A  breaking  and  entering 
when  even  the  senses  are  torn  apart.  The  act  of  rape 
on  an  eight-year-old  bod)  is  a  matter  of  the  needle 
giving  becau-e  the  camel  can't.  The  child  gives, 
because  the  body  can.  and  the  mind  of  the  v  iolator 
cannot. 


I  thought  I  had  died— I  woke  up  in  a  whit  I 
world,  and  it  had  to  be  heaven.  But  Mr.  1 1 
was  there  and  he  was  washing  me.  His  hanc  I 
but  he  held  me  upright  in  the  tub  and  wa  <j 
legs.  "I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  Ritie.  ft 
mean  it.  But  don't  you  tell . . .  Remember,  d  ti 
tell  a  soul." 

I  felt  cool  and  very  clean  and  just  a  lit  I 
"No.  sir,  Mr.  Freeman.  I  won't  tell."  I  Will 
where  above  everything.  "It's  just  that  I'm  I 
I'll  just  go  and  lay  down  a  while,  please,'  i| 
pered  to  him.  I  thought  if  I  spoke  out  loud,  ul 
become  frightened  and  hurt  me  again.  He  red 
and  handed  me  my  bloomers.  "Put  these  o  nd 
to  the  library:  our  momma  ought  to  be  he 
home  soon.  You  just  act  natural." 

W  alking  down  the  street,  I  felt  the  we"'ail 
pants,  and  my  hips  seemed  to  be  comin  w. 
their  sockets.  I  couldn't  sit  long  on  the  h;  a 
in  the  library  (they  had  been  constructed  ri 
drenl.  so  I  walked  by  the  empty  lot  wheiM 
was  playing  ball,  but  he  wasn't  there.  I  stc  fa 
w  hile  and  w  atched  the  big  boys  tear  art  idi 
dustv  diamond  and  then  headed  home. 

After  two  blocks.  I  knew  I'd  never  makti 
unless  I  counted  every  step  and  stepped  en 
crack.  I  had  started  to  burn  between  my  1  w 
than  the  time  I'd  wasted  Sloan's  Lin i men  I 
self.  M\  legs  throbbed,  or  rather  the  insid  of! 
thighs  throbbed,  with  the  same  force  that  I.Fl 
man's  heart  had  beaten.  Thrum  ...  step .. .  xud 
step  . . .  STEP  ON  THE  CRACK  . . .  thrum  . . .  ste  hi 
up  the  stairs  one  at  a.  one  at  a.  one  at  a  "ieJ 
one  was  in  the  living  room,  so  I  went  ill 
to  bed.  after  hiding  mv  red-and-vello  tail 
drawers  under  the  mattress. 

\\  hen  Mother  came  in  she  said.  "We  yofl 
lady.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  I've  setfM 
to  bed  without  being  told,    ou  must  be  sic  ' ! 

I  wasn't  sick,  but  the  pit  of  my  stomac  »w 
fire— how  could  I  tell  her  that?  Bailey  inq 
later  and  asked  me  what  the  matter  was.  T*J 
nothing  to  tell  him.  When  Mother  called 
and  I  said  I  wasn't  hungry,  she  laid  her  coo  aw 
my  forehead  and  cheeks.  "Maybe  it's  then* 
Thev  -av  thev  re  going  around  the  neighl  ln"< 
After  she  took  inv  temperature  she  said.  "  ttw 
a  little  fever.  You've  probably  just  caugl  W 

Mr.  Freeman  took  up  the  whole  doorwa.  M 
Bailey  ought  not  to  be  in  there  with  her.  U'S*1 
want  a  house  full  of  sick  children."  She  flfl 
over  her  shoulder.  "He  may  as  well  have  tfl 
as  later.  Get  them  over  with."  She  brusheM 
freeman  as  if  he  were  made  of  cotton. 
Junior.  Get  some  cool  towels  and  wipe  yoi  siw 
face." 

As  Bailev  left  the  room.  Mr.  Freeman  iB 
to  the  bed.  He  leaned  over,  his  whole  fao  ^ 
that  could  have  smothered  me.  "If  you  tel'  •  ' 
again  so  softly.  I  almost  didn't  hear  it— "II 
I  couldn't  summon  up  the  energy  to  answe 
had  to  know  that  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  V 
Bailey  came  in  with  the  towels  and  Mr.  ' 
w  alked  out. 


% 


Mother  made  a  broth  and  sat  on  the  edge 
d  to  feed  me.  The  liquid  went  down  my 
ce  bones.  My  belly  and  behind  were  as 
cold  iron,  but  it  seemed  my  head  had  gone 
pure  air  had  replaced  it  on  my  shoulders, 
ad  to  me  from  The  Rover  Boys  until  he 
f  and  went  to  bed. 

light  I  kept  waking  to  hear  Mother  and  Mr. 
arguing.  I  couldn't  hear  what  they  were 
ut  I  did  hope  that  she  wouldn't  make  him 
lat  he'd  hurt  her  too.  I  knew  he  could  do 
is  cold  face  and  empty  eyes.  Their  voices 
faster  and  faster,  the  high  sounds  on  the 

ihe  lows.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone 
massed  through  as  if  I  were  going  to  the 
;t  show  my  face  and  they  might  stop,  but 
efused  to  move.  I  could  move  the  toes  and 
ut  the  knees  had  turned  to  wood.  Maybe 
it  soon  morning  was  there  and  Mother  w  as 
er  my  bed.  "How 're  you  feeling,  baby?"' 
Mother."  An  instinctive  answer.  "'Where's 

id  he  was  still  asleep  but  that  she  hadn't 
■flight.  She  had  been  in  my  room  off  and 

about  me.  I  asked  her  where  Mr.  Freeman 

her  face  chilled  with  remembered  danger. 

le.  Moved  this  morning.  I'm  going  to  take 
Hperature  after  I  put  on  your  Cream  of 
I 

|1  I  tell  her  now  ?  The  terrible  pain  assured 
a|,  couldn't.  What  he  did  to  me,  and  what  1 
must  have  been  very  bad  if  already  God 
rt  so  much.  If  Mr.  Freeman  was  gone,  did 
Hi  Bailey  was  out  of  danger?  And  if  so,  if 
l,  would  he  still  love  me? 
Mother  took  my  temperature,  she  said  she 
2  to  bed  for  a  while  but  to  wake  her  if  I 
r.  She  told  Railev  to  watch  ni\  face  and 
spots  and  when  they  came  up  he  could 
m  w  i ill  calamine  lotion, 
undav  goes  and  comes  in  mv  memorv  like 
mnection  on  an  overseas  telephone  call, 
jiley  was  reading  The  Katzenjammer  Kids 
1  then  w  ithout  a  pause  for  sleeping,  Mother 
in"  closel)  at  my  face,  and  soup  trickled 
chin  and  some  got  into  my  mouth  and  I 
iq  Then  there  was  a  doctor  who  took  my 
ire  and  held  my  w  i  ist. 
.    I  supposed  1  had  screamed,  for  he  ma- 
!2   suddenly,  and  I  asked  him  to  help  me 
run  away  to  California  or  France  or 
I  knew  that  I  was  dying  and.  in  fact,  I 
r  death,  but  I  didn't  want  to  die  anywhere 
1    Freeman.   1   knew    that  even   now  he 
■n  have  allowed  death  to  have  me  unless  he 
a]  to. 

W  said  I  should  be  bathed  and  the  linens 
&[  changed  since  I  had  sweat  so  much.  But 
y  tried  to  move  me  I  fought,  and  even 
uldn't  hold  me.  Then  she  picked  me  up  in 
and  the  terror  abated  for  a  while.  Bailey 
ph  inge  the  bed.  As  he  pulled  off  the  soiled 
dislodged  the  panties  I  had  put  under  the 
They  fell  at  Mother's  feet. 
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In  the  hospital.  Bailey  told  me  that  I  had  to  tell 
who  did  that  to  me,  or  the  man  would  hurt  an- 
other little  girl.  When  I  explained  that  I  couldn't  tell 
because  the  man  would  kill  him,  Bailey  said  know- 
ingly, "He  can  t  kill  me.  I  won't  let  him.  And  of 
course  I  believed  him.  Bailey  didn't  lie  to  me.  So 
I  told  him. 

Bailey  cried  at  the  side  of  my  bed  until  1  slatted 
to  cry  too.  Almost  fifteen  years  passed  before  1  saw 
my  brother  cr\  again.  He  gave  his  information  to 
Grandmother  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Freeman  was  ar- 
rested. 

I  would  have  liked  to  stav  in  the  hospital  the  rest 
of  mv' life.  Mother  brought  flowers  and  candy.  My 
grandmother  came  with  fruit  and  im  uncles 
clumped  around  and  around  my  bed.  snorting  like 
wild  horses.  W  hen  thev  were  able  to  sneak  Bailey 
in,  he  read  to  me  for  hours. 

The  saying  that  people  who  have  nothing  to  do 
become  biis\  bodies  is  not  the  onl)  truth.  Excitement 
is  a  ding,  and  people  whose  li\es  are  Idled  with 
violence  are  always  wondering  where  the  next  "fix 
is  coming  from. 

The  da)  that  Mr.  Freeman's  case  came  to  trial. 

the  court  was  Idled.  Some  people  even  si  I  behind 

the  churchlike  benches  in  the  rear.  Overhead  fans 
moved  with  the  detachment  ol  old  men.  The 
gamblers  in  pin-striped  suits  and  their  made-up 
women  whispered  to  me  <>ut  ol  blood  ied  mouths 
that  now  I  knew  as  much  as  the)  did.  I  was  eight, 
and  grown.  Even  the  nurses  in  the  hospital  told  me 
that  now  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  "The  worst  is  ovei 
for  you.  the)  bad  said.  So  I  put  the  words  in  all 
the  smirking  mouths. 

I  sat  with  m\  famih  I  Baile\  could  n  I  come)  and 
thev  rested  Mill  on  the  seats  like  solid,  cold  gra\ 
tombstones.  I  link  and  forevermore  unmoving. 

Poor  Mr.  Freeman  twisted  in  his  chaii  to  look 
empt)  threats  over  to  me.  lie  didn  I  know  that  he 
couldn't  kill  Bade)  . . .  and  Baile)  didn't  lie  ...  to  me. 

"'W  hat  w  as  the  defendant  wearing  ?'"  I  hat  w  as 
M  r.  Freeman  s  law)  er. 

"I  don  I  know . 

"You  mean  to  sa)  this  man  raped  \ou  and  you 
don  t  know  what  he  was  wearing?  lie  snickered 
as  il  I  had  raped  Mi.  Freeman.  '"Do  you  know  if 
you  were  raped?' 

\  sound  pushed  in  the  air  ol  the  court  l  I  was  sure 
it  was  laughter  I.  I  was  glad  Mother  had  let  me 
wear  the  navy-blue  winter  coat  with  brass  buttons. 
Although  il  was  too  short  and  the  weather  was 
t\  pical  St.  Louis,  the  coat  w  as  a  friend  that  I  hugged 
to  me  in  the  strange  and  unfriendl)  place. 

"Was  thai  the  first  time  the  accused  touched 
you?" 

J  In  uestion  stopped  me.  Mr.  Freeman  had 
sureh  dom  something  very  wrong,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  had  helped  him  to  do  il.  I  didn't  want 
to  lie.  but  the  lawyer  wouldn't  let  me  think,  so  1 
used  silence  as  a  retreat. 

"'Did  the  accused  lr\  to  touch  you  before  the  time 
he  or  rather  you  say  he  raped  \<.ii?" 
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I  couldn't  say  yes  and  tell  them  how  he  had  loved 
me  once  for  a  few  minutes  and  how  he  had  held  me 
close  before  he  thought  I  had  peed  in  the  bed.  My 
uncles  would  kill  me  and  Grandmother  Baxter 
would  stop  speaking,  as  she  often  did  when  she  was 
angry.  And  all  those  people  in  the  court  would 
stone  me  as  they  had  stoned  the  harlot  in  the  Bible. 
And  Mother,  who  thought  I  was  such  a  good  girl, 
would  be  so  disappointed.  But  most  important, 
there  was  Bailey.  I  had  kept  a  big  secret  from  him. 

"Marguerite,  answer  the  question.  Did  the  ac- 
cused touch  you  before  the  occasion  on  which  you 
claim  he  raped  )  ou  ?" 

Everyone  in  the  court  knew  that  the  answer  had 
to  be  No.  Everyone  except  Mr.  Freeman  and  me.  I 
looked  at  his  heavy  face  trying  to  look  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  me  to  sa\  No.  1  said  \o. 

The  lie  lumped  in  m\  throat  and  I  couldn't  get 
air.  How  I  despised  the  man  for  making  me  lie. 
Old.  mean,  nasty  thing.  Old.  black,  nast)  thing.  The 
tears  didn't  soothe  my  heart  as  the}  usually  did.  I 
screamed,  "Ole.  mean,  dirt)  thing.  \ou.  Dirty  old 
thing."  Our  lawyer  brought  me  olf  the  stand  and 
to  m\  mother's  arms.  The  fact  that  I  had  arrived 
at  ni)  desired  destination  by  lies  made  it  less  ap- 
pealing to  me. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  given  one  year  and  one  clay, 
but  he  ne\  er  got  a  chance  to  do  his  time.  His  law  \  er 
(or  someone  I  got  him  released  that  very  after- 
noon. 

In  the  living  room,  where  the  shades  were  drawn 
for  coolness.  Baile)  and  I  played  Monopoly  on  the 
floor.  1  pla\ed  a  bad  game  because  I  was  thinking 
how  I  would  be  able  to  tell  l!aile\  how  I  had  lied 
and.  even  worse  for  our  relationship,  kept  a  secret 
from  him.  Baile)  answered  the  doorbell,  because 
Grandmother  w  as  in  the  kitchen.  A  tall  while  police- 
man asked  for  Mrs.  Baxter.  Had  the)  found  out 
about  the  lie?  Vlaybe  the  policeman  was  coming  to 
put  me  in  jail  because  I  had  sworn  on  the  Bible 
that  everything  1  said  would  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  so  help  tiie.  (  hmI.  The  man  in  our  living  mom 
was  taller  than  the  sk\  and  whiter  than  ni)  image 
ol  God.  He  just  didn  t  have  the  beard. 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  Freeman's  been 
found  dead  on  the  lot  behind  the  slaughterhouse. 
Seems  like  he  was  dropped  there.  Some  sa\  he  was 
kicked  to  death. 

Although  he  looked  harmless,  I  knew  the  police- 
man was  ,i  dreadful  angel  counting  out  ni\  many 
sins.  A  man  was  dead  because  I  lied.  Where  was 
the  balance  in  that?  One  lie  surely  wouldn't  be 
worth  a  man's  life.  Baile)  could  have  explained  il 
all  lo  me.  but  I  didn't  dare  ask  him.  Obviousl)  I 
had  forfeited  in)  place  in  heaven  forever,  and  I 
was  as  gutless  as  the  doll  I  had  ripped  to  pieces  ages 
ago.  Even  Christ  Himself  turned  His  back  on  Satan. 
Wouldn't  He  turn  I  lis  back  on  me?  I  could  feel  the 
evilness  flowing  through  m\  bod)  and  waiting,  pent 
up.  lo  rush  olf  ill)  tongue  if  I  tried  lo  open  m\ 
mouth.  I  clamped  m\  teeth  shut.  I'd  hold  il  in.  II 
it  escaped,  wouldn't  il  Hood  the  world  and  all  the 
innocent  people? 

Even  Bailee  was  frightened.  He  sal  all  lo  himself. 


looking  at  a  man's  death— a  kitten  looking  ;  J 
Not  quite  understanding  it  but  frighten©  I 
same.  In  those  moments  I  decided  that 
Bailey  loved  me  he  couldn't  help.  I  had  sol  »J 
to  the  Devil  and  there  could  be  no  escape.  ed 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  stop  talking  to  peo  ol 
than  Bailey.  Instinctively,  or  somehow  .  I  k  ir] 
because  I  loved  him  so  much  I'd  never  hitii 
but  if  I  talked  to  anyone  else  that  person  i  ty 
too.  Just  m\  breath,  carrying  mv  words  o  mij 
poison  people  and  they'd  curl  up  and  dii  I 
black  fat  slugs  that  only  pretended. 
I  had  to  stop  talking. 

I  discovered  that  to  achieve  perfect  n 
silence  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  attach  myself,™ 
to  sound.  I  began  to  listen  to  ever)  thing.  I  m 
hoped  that  after  I  had  heard  all  the  souiv  m 
heard  them  and  packed  them  dow  n,  deep  [r\n 
the  w  orld  w  ould  be  quiet  around  me.  I  wa  At 
rooms  where  people  were  laughing,  the  v,w 
ting  the  walls  like  stones,  and  I  simply  stcj'il 
in  the  midst  of  the  riot  of  sound.  After  a  rrajl 
two,  silence  would  rush  into  the  room  f rot  bJ 
ing  place  because  I  had  eaten  up  all  the  si  m 

In  the  first  weeks  m\  family  acceptecra 
havior  as  a  post-rape,  post-hospital  afilicti,.! 
came  the  last  visit  from  the  visiting  nurse  nil 
doctor  said  I  was  healed.  That  meant  that  sin 
lie  back  on  the  sidewalks  playing  handb  ai 
joying  the  games  I  had  been  given  when  Dim 
When  I  refused  to  be  the  child  the)  knewB 
cepted  me  to  be,  I  w  as  called  impudenl  00) 
muteness  sullenness. 

For  a  while  I  was  punished  for  being  v. Bl 
that  I  wouldn't  speak:  and  then  came  l!  m 
ings,  given  b)  an)  relatix  e  who  felt  himself  foj 

We  were  on  the  train  going  back  lo  St.  pfe 
this  time  it  was  I  who  had  to  console  BJ1 
cried  his  heart  out  down  the  aisles  of  tjjl 
and  pressed  his  liltlc-bo\  bod\  against  tilt  Hi 
pane  looking  for  a  last  glimpse  ol  his  Mot.rU 

I  have  never  known  il  Momma  sent  fo  s.i 
the  St.  Louis  famil)  just  got  fed  up  with.y^ 
presence.  There  is  nothing  more  appallii  tw 
constant!)  morose  child.  I  cared  less  a  hoi  <m 
than  about  the  facl  that  Baile)  was  unhiiflj 
had  no  more  thought  ol  our  desination  <■ 
had  simpl)  been  heading  for  the  toilet.     I  I 

The  barrenness  of  Stamps  was  exact! 
wauled,  without  will  or  consciousness.  Ifl 
Louis,  with  its  noise  and  activity-  ils  ti  I 
buses,  and  loud  famil)  gatherings.  I  weuw 
obscure  lanes  and  loneh  bungalows  set  I  'W 
in  dirl  \  ai  ds. 

The  resignation  of  ils  inhabitants  encoi  gfl 
to  relax.  The)  showed  me  a  contentment  B* 
the  belief  thai  nothing  more  was  comity  iH 
although  a  great  deal  more  was  due.  Thei  Wj 
to  be  sal  is  lied  with  life's  inequilies  was  a  * 
me.  Entering  Stamps.  I  had  the  feeling  Ijll 
stepping  over  I  he  border  lines  of  I  he  map  J  N 
fall,  without  fear,  right  olf  ihe  end  of  the  «'» 
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IATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  SOCIALISM? 

:venty-five  million  voters  throughout  the  world  continue  in  their  allegiance 
l:ral  democratic  socialism.  What  does  it — and  what  can  it — mean  to  them? 


3  opening  of  the  1969  Congress  of  the 
alist  International— the  direct  descendant 
/farx's  International  Workingmen's  Asso- 
f  1864— Bruno  Pitterman,  former  Vice 
>r  of  Austria  and  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
asked  the  meeting  to  stand  in  silent  tribute 
ent  dead.  He  singled  out  for  specific  men- 
l  names  as  Norman  Thomas,  Clement 
id  Levi  Eshkol.  The  delegates  rose,  and 
wings  came  the  muted  strains  of  the 
ionale."  summoning  up  the  memory  of  the 
ns  of  the  Left.  The  anthem  was  played  by 
:,  somewhat  off-key,  backed  up  by  a  drum 
almost  jazzy  rhythm,  the  combination 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  Kurt  Weil 
of  faded  revolutionary  hopes.  From  the 
id  on  the  very  surface  of  this  event,  one 
d  to  see  that  socialism  is  either  dead  or 
i  exceptional  case  in  Scandinavia  perhaps, 
facade  elsewhere  to  hide  the  grimy  reality 
l  European  welfare  states— but  an  inter- 
rrelevance. 

>ngress  was  held  in  June  at  Eastbourne, 
not  far  from  London,  whose  very  atmo- 
ory.  genteel,  and  geriatric— seemed  to 
:  how  tame  and  bourgeois  the  Interna- 
d  become.  The  delegates  ate  their  way 
he  five-course  dinners  for  which  the  place 
;  and  caucused  nightly  in  the  bar  of  the 
iously  elegant  Grand  Hotel.  At  the  offi- 
tions,  a  red-coated,  white-tied-and-gloved 
er  would  rise,  tap  his  gavel,  and,  after  list- 
ignitaries  according  to  protocol  and  in  a 
oice,  would  "pray  silence"  for  a  speech 
he  socialists,  having  begun  their  Congress 
lymn  of  the  prisoners  of  starvation,  car- 
i  in  the  full  panoply  of  British  banquet 

rst  International  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
ittle  between  Marx  and  Bakunin.  The 
iternational.  before  1914.  had  been  called 
iament  of  the  proletariat":  it  witnessed 
her  things  great  debates  on  the  struggle 
ir  and  the  tactics  of  revolution.  And  w  ith 
ivik  victory  of  1917.  the  entire  Left  shared 
ion  which  the  younger  Liebknecht  ex- 
i  the  midst  of  the  German  Revolution : 
storming  the  gates  of  heaven." 
articular  passion  had,  of  course,  been 
turned  sour,  long  ago.  There  was  even  no 
>f  anything  resembling  the  gates  of  heaven 
toiid  Eastbourne.  One  might,  then,  simply 


report  the  death  of  democratic  socialism,  that  it 
had  gone  out  not  with  a  bang  but  a  sea-resort  and 
banquet  whimper,  and  earn  for  oneself  not  only 
relief  from  the  specter  of  disappointed  hopes  that 
has  haunted  socialists  for  something  like  four 
decades  now  but  the  hearty  approval  of  today's 
young  Leftists  as  well. 

The  question  of  the  present  condition  of  social- 
ism, however,  is  not  so  simple,  particularly  if.  like 
the  author,  one  is  a  socialist  himself.  For  many  of 
the  ironies  at  Eastbourne  turn  out,  on  second  glance, 
to  be  superficial.  If  the  Marxist  tribunes  of  the 
Second  International  before  1914  were  infinitely 
more  heroic  and  vibrant  than  those  of  us  who  gath- 
ered in  1969,  they  were  also  infinitely  more  deluded. 
Their  dreams  of  a  European  proletariat  w  hose  com- 
mon class  interests  transcended  mere  retrograde 
national  loyalties,  and  who  could  therefore  be  per- 
suaded to  refuse  participation  in  the  bloodbath 
Europe's  ruling  class  were  preparing  for  their 
respective  peoples,  proved  to  be  just  that— dreams. 
When  war  came,  their  brave  antiwar  resolutions 
were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  In 
1969.  then,  there  was  less  drama  but  a  great  deal 
more  candor.  And  at  the  very  same  time  the  social- 
ists were  meeting,  the  Communists  at  their  Moscow^ 
summit  were  learning  that  nationalism  on  the  Left 
is  not.  as  they  once  thought,  the  invention  of  traitor- 
ous social  democrats. 

"The  social  democracy,"  a  young  British  delegate 
told  one  session  at  Eastbourne,  "is  like  an  aging 
prizefighter  who  is  punch-drunk  and  more  inter- 
ested in  talking  about  old  fights  than  in  getting 
ready  for  new  ones."  The  same  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  virtually  every  speaker.  But  if.  as  a  fash- 
ionable cliche  has  it.  the  socialists  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  timidity,  have,  in  short,  "sold  out."  why 
did  the  Eastbourne  delegates  talk  w  ith  such  brutal 
frankness  in  public?  The  Socialist  International 
comprises  some  51  parties  boasting  around  15  mil- 
lion members  and  has  recently  been  mustering  a 
total  of  some  75  million  votes;  if  indeed  it  has  made 
its  peace  with  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  that 
obtain,  why  should  the  socialists  still  be  haranguing 
one  another  about  the  need  to  transcend  them?  The 
theory  of  the  socialist  sellout  is  too  easy,  too— one 
might  also  suv- optimistic. 

Christopher  Lj^ch,  in  his  book  The  Agony  of  the 
American  Left,  makes  a  brilliant  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  hold  a  Populist  theory  of  con- 
spiracy, with  villainous  elites  consciously  deceiv- 
ing the  people  to  promote  the-    own  self-interest, 
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and  genuine  Marxists.  It  was  Marx's  genius  to 
grant,  and  even  insist  upon,  the  sincerity  of  ruling 
classes  and  to  indict  tliem  not  for  their  evil  will,  hirt 
fin  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  their 
honestly  held  ideas.  In  other  words,  vast  social 
movements  are  not  to  he  explained,  for  good  or  ill. 
lis  the  personal  qualities  of  their  leaders:  the  al- 
leged treason  of  social  democratic  politicians  does 
nothing  to  explain  why  T.~>  million  voters  still  vote 
fni  them,  i  \\  hen  Lasch  himself  deals  with  the 
socialists,  he  unfortunately  falls  into  the  very  fal- 
lacy he  had  so  perceptively  denned,  i 

"Socialism."  said  Tage  Erlander,  who  recenth 
resigned  as  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  in  a  remark 
widely  quoted  in  Eastbourne,  "is  at  the  beginning." 
Now  this  assertion  is  on  the  face  of  it  outrageous. 
Here  we  have  an  idea  which  has  persisted  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years  and  which  has  one  way  and 
another  expressed  itself  politically  since  Gracchus 
Babeuf  s  "con-piracy  of  equals"  in  the  eighteenth 
century-  And  now  the  leaders  of  the  major  interna- 
tional organization  dedicated  to  this  idea  would 
have  it  that  thev  have  only  just  begun.  Yet  there 
is  something  not  only  true  hut  highly  salutory  in 
the  admission  of  socialists  that  thev  have  not  vet 
arrived  at  a  workable  definition  of  their  own  terms. 

In  the  classic  period  of  Marxism  before  World 
\\  ar  f.  for  instance,  good  revolutionists  opposed  the 
nationalization  of  industry  until  the  very  morning 
of  the  millennium  tit  was  only  shameless  reform- 
ist-, like  the  Fabian  Sidney  Webb,  who  greeted— 
refusing  to  make  distinctions— any  act  of  collectivi- 
zation whatsoever,  including  the  licensing  of  dance 
halls  l.  As  long  as  a  society  remained  basically 
capitalist,  the  Marxists  said,  public  ownership 
would  only  strengthen  the  system:  it  would  turn 
the  etal  gendarme  into  the  etat  patron.  Thus  one 
had  to  w  ait  until  the  moment  of  proletarian  triumph 
hefore  the  economy  could  be  quickly  and  decisiv  ely 
socialized.  One  hundred  vears  after  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  with  the  1045  election  of  Labor  in  Bri- 
tain, history  confirmed  these  fears  of  the  classic 
Marxists. 


rI^hr  Labour  government  did  not  simply  provide 
■  social-insurance  coverage  from  "womb  to 
tomb"  but  went  well  beyond  the  specific  promises 
of  public  ownership  made  so  boldly  in  1937,  and 
nationalized  the  Bank  of  England,  the  coal,  civil- 
aviation,  internal-transportation,  and  other  indus- 
tries. ;irid  various  dims  in  iron  anil  steel.  Moreover, 
their  policy  achieved  real  results:  there  was  a  revi- 
val of  trade,  coal  was  mined  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  it  would  have  been  under  private  owner- 
ship, there  was  full  employment,  and  so  on. 

But  the  people  of  England  were  not  asking  the 
socialists  to  make  a  revolution.  Thev  did  permit 
them  to  nationalize  a  considerable  portion  of  in- 
dustry which,  among  other  things,  resulted  in  a 
huge  leftist  subsidy  to  private  industry.  The  govern- 
ment, along  with  socializing  those  industries,  was 
also  socializing  the  losses  of  owners  in  the  most 
an  hair  secti  1  -  of  thai  e<  onomy.  like  coal.  Vnd  even 


though  the  compensation  stock  paid  just  a 
per  cent  compared  to  1  per  cent  for  ordinar  I 
in  this  period,  the  transfer  of  wealth  from  f 
hands  to  public  was  not  great.  In  some  call 
railroads,  which  accounted  for  half  the  co  en 
tion  stock  issued,  being  the  most  obvious-  t< 
advantage  was  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  I 
old  stockholders  missed  capital  losses. 

f  ar  more  important  than  the  above  diti 
vantage  to  some  private  wealth,  however,  is; 
other  long-range  and  indirect  one.  In  nati  4 
industries  the  rates  charged  are  usually  t>  In 
the  people's  enterprise  being  not  so  in;ju 
greedy  as  private  business— and  the  lower  1  sj 
proportionately  benefit  the  big  users  of  c  m 
electricity,  rails,  and  the  like:  namely,  the  w 
tions.  I  Indeed,  this  paradoxical  effect  of  <i»li 
tion  is  even  more  visible  in  an  impoverish  m 
try  like  India,  where,  as  Gunnar  Mvrdal  as. 
cently  documented,  by  selling  goods  arid  rai 
cheaply,  the  public  undertakings  work  '"trill 
private  profit."  1 

On  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  this  problen  vk 
ing  the  public  enterprise  charge  mark  n 
creates,  from  the  socialist  point  of  v  iew,  tin  qua 
grave  danger  that  publicly  owned  compani  m 
then  begin  to  imitate  those  capitalist  pi  tin 
using  profitability  and  efficiency  as  the  0 /mi 
sure  for  the  allocation  of  resources— that ,ey-| 
created  to  abolish.  In  F  rance,  for  instance.,  eui 
France  has  pointed  out  that  state  corporatiitsl 
Renault  cooperate  with  the  National  Plan  ill 
private  firms  do:  and  the  public  credit  in  uW 
have  been  a  bulwark  of  the  private  inttjt&i 
England  in  the  Sixties  when  the  Wilsor  0$ 
ment  nationalized  steel,  the  owners  receiv  i\ 
million  in  compensation,  and.  to  a  con  letaj 
degree,  remained  in  administrative  contl.  A 
so  it  is  in  nationalized  companies  in  Italy. .Uity 
and  the  rest  of  Europe:  as  long  as  society  i:  iron 
with  commercial  priorities,  social  ownersl  sq 
dizes.  or  behaves  like,  its  enemies.  Nor  we  anj 
ber  of  sophisticated  conservative-,  at  leasnu 
land,  unmindful  of  such  a  possibility.  Adflfl 
1919,  some  among  them  began  to  supporneM 
of  nationalizing  selected  unprofitable  indu  ifltil 

The  Marxists  had  proposed  to  avoid  the  in* 
of  nationalization  bv  holding  out  for  a  tytB 
lutionary  transformation  of  property  fin 
But.  as  we  have  said,  socialists  in  office  &M 
given  no  mandate  to  carry  out  such  I  ct* 
measures.  So  it  was  that  in  1952  AneuriJM, 
leader  of  British  Labour's  left  wing,  w as  »'« 
remark.  "I  have  no  patience  with  those  'M*> 
so-called,  who  in  practice  would  socialize  oW 
while  in  theory  they  threaten  the  whole  '  "' 
property 

Most  of  today's  militant  Leftists,  of  coin 
not  countenance  such  a  v  iew  as  Bevan's. 
scribe  to  what  might  be  called  the  LeoM1*" 
for   Robert    \.  Taft)   school  of  politii  ' 
ideology  is  that  the  great  mass  of  ]ic<>|> 
hercntly  revolutionary  (conservative  I  bu  '* 
leaders  of  the  Left  (Bight)  do  not  alio  H 
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orward  socialist  (capitalist)  choice.  There- 
only  the  treacherous  politicians  could  be 
from  power,  there  would  be  vast  popular 
sm  for  a  resolute  march  forwards  (back- 
In  1964,  Barry  Goldwater  tested  the  Taft 
jf  this  idea  and  helped  to  generate  a  land- 
i!  Lyndon  Johnson  by  conceding  him  all  the 
from  the  Right  of  Center  almost  to  the  Far 
the  other  side,  in  France  in  1969.  one  year 
tumultuous  upheavals  of  May.  the  candi- 
scribing  to  the  demand  for  complete  revo- 
Trotskyist.  polled  1.06  per  cent  of  the  vote 
ording  to  Le  Monde,  ran  better  in  middle- 
tricts  than  in  the  working-class  quartiers. 
ymmetry  of  the  flaws  in  the  Trotsky  and 
(ja's  is  neither  an  accident  nor  merely  a  kind 
joke.  One  must  simply  recognize  that  the 
of  the  people  in  advanced  societies  have, 
nost  of  the  time,  been  sufficiently  integrated 
system  so  as  to  want  increments  of  change 
total  transformations. 

/en  suppose  that  the  social  democrats— in 
say— could  have  nationalized  all  of  indus- 
single.  coercive  stroke.  In  any  case,  such  a 
uld  not  have  worked."'  The  old  capitalism. 
H  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  argued,  was  in  the 
firms  owned  and  managed  by  individuals 
ies,  and  it  would  have  been  fairly  eas\  foi 
ers  to  take  property  away  from  these  entre- 
.  For  the  advanced  capitalism  of  the  pres- 
however.  administration  and  research— 
ibraith  calls  the  "technostructure"— are  far 
portant  in  a  factory's  operations  than  legal 
.  The  notion,  for  instance,  that  the  French 
?wer  the  "American  challenge"  by  national- 
reign  companies  was  rightly  rejected  by 
ques  Servan-Schreiber.  If  France  were  to 
step,  he  said,  the  managers  and  techni- 
uld  simply  migrate  and  the  public  industry 
;  worthless.  Nor  does  this  difficulty  apply 
advanced  technologized  society.  Servan- 
ts argument  was  given  confirmation  last 
by  Kenneth  Kaunda.  the  President  of 
After  first  boldly  announcing  that  he  was 
take  over  the  copper  industry  at  "book 
^aunda  subsequently  assured  Congressman 
af  eid  of  New  York  that  he  wanted  to  main- 
vorable  climate  for  investment  in  Zambia, 
vould  operate  on  the  basis  of  sound  busi- 
pjiciples.  and  that  what  he  had  reallv  meant 
y  as  that  "true  value"  would  be  the  basis  of 
»e  ation.  Only  a  week  before,  the  New  York 
I*  id  reported  as  "a  prevalent  opinion  among 
«]  ndustry  analysts"  that  Kaunda's  original 
M  t  would  drive  out  capital  and  technicians. 

:perience  of  Lenin  and  Mao.  acting  with  dicta- 
Mi  er  over  much  less  sophisticated  economies  than 
■'tine  West  today,  corroborates  this  point.  In  fact. 
1  j  not  want  or  intend  to  nationalize  all  of  Russian 
*r  But  husiness,  rather  understandably,  fled  tlx 
[J  ;vertheless,  and  it  was  this  exodus,  rather  than 
W  militance,  which  caused  the  extremely  rapid 
W  >f  industry  by  the  state  in  Russia.  Mao,  of  course, 
W  in  cajoling  a  fairly  significant  "national  bour- 
W  work  with  him. 


The  early  Marxist  scenario  for  economic  take- 
over, then,  was  politically  and  economically  impos- 
sible: and  democratic  socialists  could  not  make  a 
revolution  because  the  people  did  not  want  one: 
and  nationalization  without  revolution  served  to 
strengthen,  even  subsidize,  the  old  society  instead 
of  creating  a  new  one.  History  would  certainly  have 
been  better  advised  to  offer  mankind  mo>  e  dramatic 
choices.  But  it  didn't  (except  to  fascists  and  counter- 
revolutionaries ) . 

It  is  this  predicament,  unavoidable,  inexorable, 
and  not  the  corruption  or  fatigue  of  its  leaders,  that 
has  brought  about  the  change  in  socialism  etched 
so  clearly  there  in  Eastbourne.  In  the  words  of 
Servan-Schreiber,  "Power  was  a  trap  for  the  Left. 
If  it  observed  the  rules  of  the  game  it  had  to  respect 
the  status  quo  and  thus  betray  itself;  if  it  rejected 
these  rules,  it  faced  failure." 

Besides  offering  no  simple,  dramatic  choices,  his- 
tory has  also  speeded  up  immeasurably.  Thus  the 
new  breed  of  youthful  ultra-Leftists,  now  so  con- 
temptuous of  social  democratic  timidity,  may  find 
themselves  impaled  on  the  very  same  socialist 
dilemma  —  and  within  a  few  months  or  years  in 
this  case,  rather  than  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century.  During  May  1968,  the  French  journalist 
Jean  Lacouture  described  the  Sorbonne  as  being 
divided  into  two  levels:  downstairs  in  the  amphi- 
theater and  the  courtyard,  where  Utopia  was  on  the 
agenda,  and  upstairs,  where  the  question  was  re- 
form of  t[ie  university.  And  Alain  Touraine,  in  his 
brilliant  Le  mouvement  de  mai  ou  le  communisme 
utopique,  then  observed  that  "the  Utopian  discus- 
sions enveloped  the  reform  of  the  university  and 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  reforms  without  being 
reformist.  So  one  of  the  main  consequences  of 
the  student  rising  ma)  well  lie  the  modernization 
of  one  of  the  most  rigid,  inefficient  institutions  in 
France:  and  modernization,  of  course,  is  precisely 
in  the  interest  of  the  very  technocrats  whom  the 
young  rebels  detest. 


The  Socialist  International  has  had  to  live  with 
just  such  ironies  for  a  generation  now.  And  for 
about  ten  years  the  movement  has  been  engaged- 
some  of  its  leaders  having  taken  the  bold  step  of 
abandoning  certain  ideas  because  they  had  proven 
unworkable— in  a  series  of  internal  debates  whose 
purpose  was  to  attempt  a  redefinition  of  socialism. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  socialists  came  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  what  the  Germans  call  a  "social 
market  economy."  Title  to  property,  it  was  said, 
was  no  longer  crucial  since  it  was  not  owners  but 
managers  who  made  the  decisions  and  who  were, 
in  any  case,  more  sophisticated  and  socially  respon- 
sible th  in  the  old  capitalists.  Socialists  in  power, 
theret'  'mid  seek  to  control  and  guide,  rather 
than  to  own,  the  economy.  As  Anthony  Crosland, 
w  hom  Harold  Wilson  recently  named  to  coordinate 
the  entire  British  efio,'  against  environmental  pol- 
lution, put  it.  "Postwar  experience  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  government  now  have  sufficient 
weapons  to  enforce  their  will  (provided  they  have 


'The  anthem 
was  played  by  a 
trumpet,  some- 
what off-key, 
backed  up  by  a 
drum  with  an 
almost  jazzy 
rhythm." 
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one!  on  private  industry."*  In  short,  the  Left  will 
program  the  private  market  with  a  social  purpose 
without  actually  socializing  it. 

The  new  ideas  sometimes  sounded  startling  to 
traditionally  socialist  ears.  In  France  the  Club  Jean 
Moulin,  a  center  of  educated  modernizers  on  the 
Left,  said  in  1965  that  "the  myth  of  public  appro- 
priation of  the  means  of  production  lias  to  be 
abolished"  and  the  market  "rehabilitated."  And 
Crosland  commented  that  the  crucial  economic 
dilemma  of  socialism  is  how  to  promote  the  high 
profits  needed  for  investment  while  being  socialist 
at  the  same  time. 

But  startling  or  not.  such  ideas  do  have  a  popular 
mandate  in  Europe— even  though  it  is  perhaps  some- 
what indirectly  expressed.  In  April  1969,  it  was 
reported  in  L'Express,  a  poll  showed  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  French  wanted  socialism,  and  that  of 
these  75  per  cent  held  Sweden  to  be  the  model  of 
their  hopes  (only  5  per  cent  cited  Russia,  and  20 
per  cent  didn't  know,  which  means  that  the  majority 
of  Communist  voters  in  France  prefer  Stockholm 
to  Moscow!.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Swedish  "socialism"  has  less  of  a  public 
sector  than  French  capitalism:  90  per  cent  of  the 
means  of  production  are  owned  privately:  6  per 
cent,  mainly  utilities,  are  state-owned:  and  4  per 
cent  belong  to  the  cooperative  movement.  Signifi- 
cantly, though,  in  Sweden,  unlike  France,  political 
power  and  economic  power  are  not  in  the  same 
hands.  Theoretically  at  least,  the  state  generates 
growth  in  tin-  private  sector  and  uses  the  resulting 
fiscal  dividend  for  social  purposes.  This  has  now 
become  official  •socialist  doctrine  in  Europe. 


Such  a  new  definition  of  socialism  is  not  without 
problems.  Specifically,  there  are  two  major  ones. 
First,  the  definition  does  not  go  beyond  liberalism 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  term.  Second,  even 
such  modest  reforms  as  these  require  more  radical 
measures  than  their  proponents  dream.  If  the  re- 
vised socialist  programs  are  a  political  tactic  for 
the  short  run.  there  is  an  obvious  justification  for 
them:  bul  if  thev  purport  to  lie  a  restatement  of  the 
basic  aim  of  socialism,  then  socialism  is  dead  and 
gone.  What  remains  might  be  very  much  worth 
fighting  for.  since  liberalism  is  certainl)  preferable 
to  conservatism,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
dream  of  a  new  society. 

Bul  putting  the  ultimates  aside  for  a  moment, 
consider  the  practical  difficulties  in  socialism's  new 
strategy.  Whether  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion is  vested  in  plutocratic  owners  or  in  socially 
conscious  managers,  the  private  sector  <>f  the 
economy  still  lends  to  dictate  to  the  public,  and  nol 


the  other  way  around.  If  this  "natural"  incl  itk 
of  capitalism  is  to  be  offset,  what  is  needed  i  ,on 
bold  act  of  redistributing  both  power  and  >J 
within  a  given  society.  Harold  Wilson's  ]  boi 
Britain  provides  a  case  in  point. 

In  1963,  Harold  Wilson  did  what  Hugh  G  sk« 
had  failed  to  do:  he  won  his  party  to  a  new 
tion.  As  an  old  Bevanite,  Wilson  had  supj  |  , 
the  Labour  Left:  as  a  wily  tactician,  he  m  iJ 
to  avoid  any  head-on  confrontations  over  s 
principle."  Thus  no  one  seemed  to  notice  I  t  1 
was  redefining  socialism  more  drastically  th  ar 
of  the  revisionists.  The  socialists,  he  said,  oul 
modernize  Britain,  expand  the  economy  tl  >ug 
planning,  and  thus  give  social  direction  to  tl 
nological  revolution.  "If  there  never  had  d 
case  for  socialism  before,"  Wilson  told  a  cl  rin 
Labour  conference  in   1963.  "automation  oul 
have  created  it." 

Wilson  became  Prime  Minister  in  1964  d  i 
the  elections  of  1965  won  a  substantial  iru  rit 
Planning  was  placed  under  George  Brow  an 
therefore  had  a  powerful  advocate  within  tin  ah 
net.  but  it  did  not  reallv  survive  the  first  plan,  licl 
as  it  happened,  was  never  put  into  effect.  1  tea 
of  a  carefully  managed  expansion,  the  governs 
alternately  encouraged  affluence  and  austeri  in 
"Stop-Go"  pattern  not  unlike  that  of  the  tie 
And  after  three  years  of  defending  the  poun  en; 
ciously,  Wilson  devalued  in  order  to  get  out , :  th 
straitjacket  which  he  had  insisted  on  wearin:  *Yh 
did  an  administration  which  set  so  much  st^ s  b 
rational  calculation  stumble  in  this  way? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  undemocrati  ift 
ence  of  the  private  sector.  For.  as  Joseph  Sclnpi 
ter  wryly  understood,  to  take  office  is  not  I  tak 
power,  particularly  in  a  capitalist  society  wl/es 
much  pow  er  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eleqratt 
This  was  most  flagrantly  obvious  in  the  cotjeo 
Wilson's  struggle  to  support  sterling.  Bank,';,  i: 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  made  it  quite  clear  th  the 
would  only  supply  money  if  liie  govei  nen 
promised  not  to  engage  in  social  experi.;nts 
When,  for  instance,  increased  pensions  wf  an 
nounced  in  1961.  the  immediate  reaction  th 
financiers  was  to  sell  £1(1  million.  And  the  vet 
nor  of  the  nationalized  Bank  of  England  at  :kei 
Wilson,  liis  democratically  chosen  superio 
demanded  the  implementation  of  conservativ  )0H 
eies.  including  a  wage  freeze. 

One  of  England's  outstanding  social  th(  isla 
Richard  Titmus.  described  the  situation  cor  lly 
"[Tjo  main  of  our  creditors  and  currenr  m 
leagues  in  West  Germany.  France,  and  the  I  'It* 
States,  the  'Welfare  State"  is  equated  with  n 


"Crosland's  The  Future  <>f  Socialism,  published  in  1956, 
Is  ihe  most  brilliant  single  contribution  to  the  debate  and 
is  still  very  much  worth  reading.  Even  though  I  disagree 
with  significant  portions  of  that  hook's  argument  (and  its 
sequel,  The  Conservative  Enemy,  of  1962),  I  think  Cros- 
land  is  correct  in  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  the  "left-wing" 
socialists  were  conservative  defenders  of  the  traditional 
wisdom  while  the  "right-wingers"  were  radical  innovators. 


*Gaitskell  had  openly  proposed  to  lake  "ClaUM 
oul  of  the  p.i it \  statutes.  It  eonimit led  Labour  to  "tl 
tnon  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  distri 
and  exchange...."  Clause  Lour  had  been  written  i 
not  by  a  revolutionary  hut  by  thai  most  teclmon 
Lahians,  Sidney  Webb.  In  the  debate  over  it,  (iaitsk 
honest  and  challenging  even  if,  as  this  analysis  im 
he  went  too  far.  What  defeated  him  was  not  any 
his  arguments  but  a  united  front  of  Labour's  left  Wl 
the  sentimentalists. 
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nsibility  and  decadence.  .  .  .  These  opinions, 
(rer,  do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  ex- 
[  in  public  statements  on  welfare  during  the 
'teen  years  by  bankers,  insurance  directors, 
!ers,  and  others  in  the  city  of  London."  So 
vas  this  pressure  during  the  first  eighteen 
!  of  Wilson's  administration  that  Andrew 
;ld,  an  extremely  shrewd  observer  of  the 
economy,  concluded  that  the  government's 
it  advocacy  of  an  income  policy  which  would 
iwn  wages  as  well  as  prices  was  "a  declama- 
;vice  to  impress  foreign  bankers." 
m  even  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  power 
aey  not  only  operated  to  restrict  Wilson's 
ic  options  but  helped  shape  his  foreign  pol- 
vell.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  special 
iship  which  Wilson  built  with  Lyndon  John- 
it  certainly  one  of  them  was  the  need  for 
:an  support  in  the  battle  to  defend  the  pound, 
in  indirect  way.  the  political  might  of  the 
disposed  a  socialist  Prime  Minister  to  en- 
tragic,  horrible  war  in  Vietnam, 
t'  there  was  a  radical  way  to  get  out  of  the 
impasse.  The  government  could,  as  James 
4  s  of  the  Labour  Left  and  a  number  of  militant 
tuals  proposed,   nationalize   the  privately 
liar  securities  of  British  citizens.  The  owners 
be  compensated  in  pounds  and  the  nation 
aave  enough  dollars  to  put  its  currency  on  a 
ispeculative  basis.  But.  as  George  Lichtheim 
it  the  time.  Britain  depends  on  trade  and 
I  for  its  livelihood  and  the  international  re- 
against  such  leftism  would  have  been  swift, 
[uestion  of  this  kind  foreign  bankers  and 
smen  have  more  votes  than  British  citizens, 
financiers  were  not  the  only  problem.  The 
ialists  were  also  busy  maximizing  their  pri- 
iorities  at  the  expense  of  the  common  good. 
1  Shanks,  who  was  Wilson's  coordinator  of 
ial  policy  in  the  early  years,  wrote:  "By  and 
xports  are  very  unprofitable  compared  to 
lies  even  in  today's  not  exactly  buoyant  mar- 
e  result  is  that,  despite  every  inducement, 
proportion  of  firms  are  not  exporting  at  all. 
too  many  others,  exporting  is  regarded  as 


erhaps  the  most  devastating  effect  of  private 
er  on  public  policy  is  to  be  found  not  in 
s  failures  but  in  its  successes.  When  an 
ty  expands  there  is,  in  Wilson's  own  words 
',  a  "law  of  increasing  returns  to  the  rich." 
ibsence  of  countermeasures,  the  benefits  of 
nmentally  planned  prosperity  will  be  dis- 
according to  the  existing  inequities  in  the 
i.e.,  the  rich  will  get  the  most,  the  poor  the 
i  1968  John  Hughes  of  Ruskin  College  com- 
;<  ie  figures:  income  from  property  rose  more 
mings  during  the  Wilson  years, 
ie  socialist  program  of  giving  political  di- 
N  to  an  economy  still  privately  controlled 
w  :r  by  owners  or  managers,  as  we  have  said, 
8  t  really  matter)  was  hamstrung  by  the  abil- 


ity of  wealth  to  limit,  and  even  veto,  public  policy. 
It  is,  after  all,  not  only  in  America  that  regulatory 
agencies  become  the  creatures  of  those  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate.  In  bad  times,  a  socialist  gov- 
ernment no  less  than  a  capitalist  must  pay  a  ransom 
to  get  the  good  will  of  the  corpon  tions;  in  good 
times,  the  boom  which  this  government  induces  will 
tend  to  favor  its  enemies  more  than  its  constituents. 
Possibly  this  dilemma  is  still  the  best  choic  e  open 
and  must  therefore  be  endured  in  order  to  get  what- 
ever increments  of  change  are  available  (and  Wil- 
son's increase  in  social  spending  was  a  real  achieve- 
ment!. But  as  a  way  of  proceeding  to  a  genuinely 
new  society,  such  a  tactic  is  largely  meaningless. 

Wilson's  bitter  opponents  on  the  socialist  Left 
insisted,  with  some  justice,  that  his  concessions 
were  the  essence  of  planned  expansion  w  ithin  capi- 
talism. In  a  document  called  The  May  Day  Mani- 
festo (which  was  edited  by  Raymond  Williams  and 
published  in  1968),  a  group  of  intellectuals  argued 
that  the  market  was  inherently  antisocial  and  would 
not  be  bent  to  the  meeting  of  major  social  needs. 
Moreover,  the  private  sector,  in  the  very  course  of 
netting  huge  profits  from  manipulated  demand, 
would  itself  create  public  problems— such  as  the 
congestion  and  pollution  caused  by  the  automobile. 
Even  the  Manifesto,  however,  for  all  its  scathing 
analysis,  ends  only  with  a  call  for  a  "break  and  de- 
velopment in  consciousness,  before  we  can  solve 
the  problem  of  organization."  For  intellectuals  it 
is  possible,  and  perhaps  necessary,  to  make  a  pro- 
gram from  a  development  in  consciousness:  for  a 
government  or  party  it  clearly  cannot  be. 

As  in  so  many  things,  Karl  Marx  had  a  fascinat- 
ing premonition  of  this  problem.  The  year  before 
his  death,  in  the  course  of  a  surprising  assessment 
of  the  Paris  Commune— it  never  could  have  been 
socialist,  he  said,  and  should  have  compromised— 
he  made  a  prescient  aside:  "A  socialist  regime 
cannot  come  to  power  in  a  country  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances are  so  developed  that  it  can  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  intimidate  the  mass  of  the 
bourgeoisie  so  as  to  gain  the  first  desideratum- 
time  for  permanent  action." 

In  the  circumstances  facing  Harold  Wilson  in 
the  Sixties,  intimidation  was  not  practiced  by  a 
socialist  regime  upon  capital,  but  the  other  way 
around.  And  on  October  2.  1969.  Willy  Brandt  and 
the  German  socialists  had  to  concede  one  of  their 
main  demands— worker  participation  in  industrial 
decisions— in  order  to  win  a  slim  parliamentary  ma- 
jority. To  generalize  from  this  sad  experience,  it  is 
likely  that  the  social  democrats  will  face  the  same 
problem  whenever  and  wherever  they  take  office 
in  Europe,  unless  there  were  to  be  a  marked  shift 
in  political  opinion  and  power  leading  to  those  de- 
veloped circumstances  envisioned  by  Marx.  For  in 
a  society  with  a  system  of  social  classes,  however 
reasonable  and  polite  to  one  another  they  may 
formally  be,  it  is  private  and  corporate  wealth 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  society  which 
stands  to  gain  from  planning— and  nationalization 
—and  which  can  impose  the  cost  of  bad  times  upon 
the  mass  of  people. 


.  .  the  crucial 

economic 
dilemma  of 
socialism  is 
how  to  promote 
the  high  profits 
needed  for 
investment 
while  being 
socialist  at  the 
same  time." 
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Ipven  to  get  the  follow  ing  full  benefits  of  a  liberal 
■--^reform,  therefore,  certainly  to  take  an)  kiml 
of  step  low  aid  a  new  society,  there  must  be  a  chal- 
lenge In  the  basic  maldistribution  of  money  and 
power.  There  must,  for  example,  be  a  rigorously 
progressive  tax  il  planned  expansion  is  not  to  in- 
crease disparities  in  income.  And  corporations,  be 
they  public  or  private,  must  be  compelled  to  con- 
form to  certain  social  priorities.  But  such  measures 
are  bound  to  infuriate  the  business  community  and 
so  can  only  be  possible  where  a  government  enjoys 
the  kind  of  massive  political  support  which  would 
afford  it  "time  for  permanent  action." 

If  the  circumstances  in  Paris  in  1871  were  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  socialism,  tbe  delegates 
at  Eastbourne  in  1069  were  obviously  even  more 
distant  from  the  great  day  than  the  Communards. 
Still  and  all.  there  is  one  practical  hope  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  socialist  dream  as  effective  politics.  It 
depends  upon  uniting  the  radical  youth  and  social 
democratic  elders  who  are  at  this  point  so  thor- 
oughly contemptuous  of  each  other. 

\  young  Dutch  delegate  at  Eastbourne  was  blunt 
enough:  if  democratic  socialism  does  not  win  the 
discontented,  activist  young,  he  said,  it  will  disap- 
pear. He  was  commenting  on  an  official  report  to 
the  International  which  soberly  admitted.  "The 
social  democratic  parties  and  the  trade  unions  are 
in  many  countries  regarded  as  part  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. Their  image  in  the  new  generation  is  that 
of  a  group  which  doesn't  really  question  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  present  societv  but  which 
is  satisfied  with  minor  reforms/'  And  Jennie  Lee, 
Nye  Bevan's  vivacious  widow,  spoke  of  the  rebels. 
'"Think  not  of  what  is  wrong  with  them  but  of  what 
it  is  in  the  societ)  which  has  been  fashioned  for 
them  which  provokes  their  anger,  ridicule,  and 
disgust. 

Practicing  socialist  politicians  assign  such  an 
extraordinary  importance  to  the  new  generation  for 
good  reason.  ^  oiith  is.  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  being  drastically  redefined.  Af- 
ter World  War  II.  the  young  in  the  advanced  coun- 
tries experienced  an  unprecedented  loosening  of  the 
discipline  o|  the  labor  market,  of  religion,  and  of 
the  family.  One  of  the  first  dramatic  expressions 
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of  this  trend  was  a  new  working-class  sivle  in 
gland:  Tedd\  Hoys.  Mods,  and  Rockers  (and 
had  their  counterparts  all  over  Europe  and  in 
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But  ol  far  greater  political  importance  was  the 
development  taking  place  elsewhere,  in  the  new 
institutions  of  mass  higher  education.  In  1959, 
more  than  21  per  cent  of  the  Americans  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  were  in  college,  and  that 
was  already  an  unprecedented  number.  In  1963  the 
percentage  had  risen  to  2(>..'!  pel  cent,  and  in  190}'.. 
to  34.2  per  cent.  The  projections  foi  the  Seventies 
now  regularly  estimate  50  per  cent.  New  York 
State,  for  instance,  has  adopted  a  policy  of  univer- 
sal higher  education.  According  lo  an  international 
summary  prepared  for  UNESCO,  the  college  popu- 
lation between   1 950  and   1961  increased  bv  3.3 


times  in  France,  2.8  times  in  West  German  1: 
2.2  in  the  United  States. 

This  pell-mell  expansion  of  an  old  institui  i 
obviously  a  major  factor  in  the  worldwide  s  le 
militance  of  the  late  Sixties.  For  just  as  wo  I 
class  radicalism  often  flourished  among  up  it< 
people  in  frontier  situations,  like  the  loggei,ar 
coal  miners  who  became  Wobblies,  the  var  ai 
generation  of  the  multiversity  is  restlessly  re:  >ni 
ing  to  an  unheard-of  environment.  In  the  trad  I 
class  analysis  of  the  Left,  the  importance  of  l|| 
development  would  be  mitigated  bv  the  trai  | 
character  of  youth.  But  old-fashioned  class 
fails  to  comprehend  that  this  generation  of  I 
intersects  with  a  major  change  in  social  strut 
and  that  many  of  its  members  w  ill  therefore 
some  of  their  current  social  identity  in  adu 

After  graduation,  the  bulk  of  the  educated  nil 
will  go  to  work  in  sophisticated  public  and  ]  I 
bureaucracies.  There  they  will  encounter  thai 
impersonality  which  they  rebelled  against  in i  I 
days:  the  multiversity,  as  Clark  Kerr  uncle  i  f 
is  in  fact  designed  to  accommodate  and  re,ihl 
the  industrial  system.  It  is  this  continuity  b  I 
education  and  work  which  explains  one  of  thtaoi 
interesting  patterns  in  the  1968  French  up]  I 
The  most  militant  adults  came  from  the  at 
advanced  technology— electronics,  chemical  ai 
auto— and  from  journalism  (particularly  nt 
nationalized  and  authoritarian  radio  and  tel 
industr)  I.  The  coal  miners,  a  classic  model  i(Mt 
letariail  intransigence,  were  among  the  first'  88 
lie  with  management  anil  sl  iveil  out  on  sliil  1 
because  of  their  solidaritv  with  the  other  vviidl 

Moreover,  the  most  distinctive  demands  <j 
strikers  were  concerned  with  the  processes  c  <a 
ing  decisions  rather  than  with  wages  and  ui 
The  Communist-led  CCT  contented  itself  wiias 
ing  for  a  traditional  pay  increase.  But  the  C  M 
the  former  Catholic  federation,  which  ha  "' 
most  successful  at  organizing  in  the  areas  a 
vanced  technology— concentrated  on  the  km 
democracy  at  the  point  of  production  and  iit 
considerable  impact.  Significantly,  it  was  the  'L 
which  was  the  most  sympathetic  to  the  slitil 
during  the  May  riots. 

It  is  this  anti-bureaucratic  impulse  whi  n 
only  turns  young  rebels  to  the  Left  but  will; 
the  same  time  makes  them  suspicious  of  tin  » 
tional  parties  of  socialism,  f  or  over  a  centv  ' 
social  democrats  fought  lo  impose  restraints  i ' 
might  of  private  capital.  Accordingly,  they  i  w 
the  centralization  of  government,  the  codil  li 
of  rights  in  the  factory,  the  rational  distribu  n 
housing  and  education,  and  so  on.  And  the 
human  freedom  brought  about  by  imposin  g 
I  i  mi  I  at  ions  upon  arbitrary  economic  power  n.  * 
immense.  The  radical   youth,   however,  till 
themselves  against  nil  bureaucratic  styles, 
as  well  as  merely  arbitrary.  They  refuse  to  » 
guish  between  corporate  bureaucrats  who  ph  11 
socially  and  welfare  bureaucrats  who,  for  all 
Stracl  heav y-handedness  of  their  operations.  1 
to  right  w  rongs. 
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chances  are,  then,  that  the  new  and  old  gen- 
5  of  the  Left  will  never  get  together,  for  what 
es  them  is  not  simply  age  and  attitude  but 
different  kinds  of  social  experience.  If  llii- 
fiere  could  be  a  marked  decline  in  socialist 
—but.  it  must  be  remembered,  without  the 
i  of  any  revolutionary  alternative.  Anarchis- 
i tnplacable  opposition  to  authority  may 
iime  as  a  style  of  life  or  as  a  vindication  for 
Ig  out,  but  it  hardly  constitutes  a  philosophy 
ordering  of  a  modern  soc  iety.  The  educated 
•lan  shake  society  up— or  even  drive  it.  in 
ation.  to  the  Right— but  only  by  making  alli- 
ith  other  groups  can  tliey  transform  it. 
;ver  improbable,  there  does  remain  the  pos- 
advocated  by  two  of  the  most  audacious  of 
agates  at  Eastbourne.  Jennie  Lee  and  Olof 
a  cultural  revolution  in  social  democracy 
to  a  reconciliation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Europe.  Anthony  Crosland,  conventionally 
d  to  be  on  the  "Right"'  of  the  Labour  party, 
jething  of  the  same  idea  as  early  as  1956, 
spoke  of  the  need  for  gaiety  in  socialist 

3  and  Lee  both  vigorously  defended  avant- 
rt  even  when  it  seems  nihilistic  by  tradi- 
pandards.  Palme,  the  new  Prime  Minister 
en  and  an  unwitting  performer  in  /  Am 
(Yellow)— an  interview  was  taped  and  he 
know  it  would  be  spliced  into  ihe  film— 
1  the  "unqualified  right  of  the  artist  to  work 
mi  from  all  political  or  economic  pressures, 
wise  from  any  form  of  censorship."  There 
noise,  he  said,  in  libraries  and  theaters 
I  >ates.  disagreements,  and  discussion  rather 
sive  acceptance. 


U  first  glance  it  might  seem  anticlimactic  to 
I  up  an  analysis  of  the  historic  dilemmas  of 
|tic  socialism  with  what  is.  after  all.  by  now 
standard  piet)  of  all  "right-thinking"  peo- 
■  >'where.  Yet  as  Palme.  Lee.  and  many  of 
ow  delegates  understood,  it  is  stvle  more 
thing  thai  sets  up  the  immediate  political 
between  generations.  If  bridges  are  to  be 
ween  the  rational  humanity  of  the  social 
fs  and  the  exuberant  anti-bureaucratism  of 
g.  they  must  be  balanced  on  a  tolerance  of 
style.  If  such  a  thing  were  to  be  achieved, 
iquences  could  be  profound, 
ot  speaking  here  of  the  possibility  of  elect- 
■v  more  members  of  legislatures,  or  even 
ng  a  socialist  government  into  office,  sig- 
s  these  might  be.  A  new  unity  between  the 
s  of  the  Left  might  do  no  les^  than  bring 
ose  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
ught  necessary, for  truly  radical  action.  As 
nd  now.  socialism  is  in  a  Mexican  stand- 
g  enough  to  be  the  mass  party  of  reform 
European  nations,  but  not  strong  enough 
hrough  fundamental  structural  changes, 
ucceeds  in  legislating  some  increments  of 
ye  change,  it  strengthens  the  system  it  op- 


poses: when  it  fails,  it  disillusions  its  more  idealistic 
adherents. 

But  if  affluence  and  the  knowledge  economy  are 
producing  a  growing  stratum  of  mti-establishmen- 
tarians,  the  Left  could  get  a  mandate  for  decisive 
change.  This,  obviously,  does  not  mean  nationaliz- 
ing the  economy  overnight— a  thing  that  simply 
cannot  be  done  and  that,  in  any  case,  i-  far  from 
the  central  concerns  of  the  youth.  It  does  mean  that 
countermeasures  can  be  taken,  such  as  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth,  so  that  reforms  would  no  longer 
merely  strengthen  the  status  quo.  Beyond  that  even 
arc  possibilities  for  revival  of  the  socialist  vision. 

The  history  of  this  century  has  made  it  clear 
that  private  economic  power,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  owners  or  managers,  is  antisocial  and  capable 
of  frustrating  democratic  decisions.  The  basic 
mechanism  in  this  pattern  is  not  the  ill  will  of  indi- 
viduals but  the  sincere  desire  to  maximize  private 
advantages.  Hut  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
leftism  in  mass  higher  education  i^  precisely  the 
desire  for  service,  for  nonprofit  values.  So  Alain 
Touraine  calls  the  rebels  of  May  1968  in  France 
"utopian  Communists."  And  a  poll  published  in 
Foiluin-  early  in  P'6')  showed  that  !<•  per  cent  of 
the  eight  million  Americans  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  who  are  in,  or  have  been  in.  college  no 
longer  look  upon  money  as  the  decisive  criterion 
for  their  life  choice. 

This  paradoxical  phenomenon  could  be  put  in 
economic  terms.  As  individuals,  classes,  and  na- 
tions reach  a  certain  level  of  wealth,  there  i^  a  de- 
clining marginal  utility  to  money.  Generations  of 
profit  may,  in  short,  subvert  the  profit  motive.  If  so. 
it  would  be  possible  to  change,  not  simply  the 
ow  nership  and  control  of  riches,  but  the  very  values 
underlying  economic  calculation.  And  that,  in  a 
manner  unforeseen  by  the  original  socialists,  could 
actually  mov  e  society  low  ai  d  production  for  use 
instead  of  for  profit. 

Most  of  the  signs  indicate  that  the  democratic 
socialists  who  gathered  in  the  summer  of  1969  will 
fail  in  this  ultimate  intention  even  if  they  achieve 
most  of  their  immediate  goals.  The  w  eight  of  history 
and  the  habit  of  style  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
join  a  cultural  revolution  and  help  it  become  po- 
litically conscious.  If  they  do  not.  if  the  generations 
ol  the  Left  continue  to  war.  then  the  priorities  of 
private  economic  pow  er  will  prev  ail  no  matter  what 
government  i--  in  power  and  that,  in  the  context  of 
our  incredible  technology,  will  be  disastrous. 

And  yet.  the  radical  vision  still  flickers  even  in 
the  incongruous  setting  of  a  British  resort  and  to 
the  music  of  the  "Internationale"  play  ed  on  a  trum- 
pet and  dium.  The  delegates  have  the  v  irtue  of  un- 
easy conscience  and  the  courage  of  their  uncer- 
tainty, and  their  fundamental  idea  of  socializing 
private  power  through  the  democratic  process  is 
even  more  urgently  true  today  than  ever  before. 
There  is  even  the  outside  hope  that  the  new  protest 
of  the  children  of  affluence  will  merge  with  the  old 
protest  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  wretched  of  the 
earth.  Then  there  might  be  the  approximation  of  a 
dream.  □ 


'.  .  .  the  revival 
of  the  socialist 
dream  as  effec- 
tive politics 
depends  upon 
uniting  the 
radical  youth 
and  social 
democratic 
elders,  at  this 
point  thor- 
oughly con- 
temptuous of 
each  other." 
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rrom  book  to  book,  ornament  and 
variations  apart.  Saul  Bellow  has 
really  had  one  commanding  subject: 
the  del  angements  ol  the  soul  in  the  clut- 
ter of  our  cities,  the  poverty  of  a  life 
deprived  of  order  and  measure.  His 
work  has  in  part  continued  the  line  of 
sensibilit)  established  bv  T.S.  Eliot  in 
The  If  aste  Land,  for  in  Chicago  and 
New  ^  ork  one  can  ask  as  urgently  as 
in  London,  "what  branches  grow  out  of 
this  stony  rubbish?"  But  Bellow  has 
also  diverged,  in  the  more  original  por- 
tions of  his  work,  from  the  Eliot  line  of 
sensibility,  for  he  has  come  to  feel  that 
the  once-liberating  perceptions  em- 
bodied in  Eliot's  great  poem  have, 
tlip  ugh  the  erosion  of  popularity,  he- 
roine cliches.  Bellow  now  writes  from  a 
conviction  that  even  toda\  men  can 
establish  a  self-ordering  discipline 
which  rests  on  a  tentative-sardonic  faith 
in  the  value  of  a  life  without  faith.  As 
he  remark'-  in  his  latest  and  extremely 
brilliant  novel  Mr.  Sammler's  Planet: 

.  .  .  people  exaggerated  the  tragic  ac- 
cents of  their  condition.  They  stressed 
too  hard  the  disintegrated  assur- 
ain  es;  what  former!)  was  believed, 
trusted,  was  now  bitterly  circled  in 
black  irony.  The  rejected  bourgeois 
black  of  stability  thus  translated. 
That  too  was  improper,  incorrect. 
People  justifying  idleness,  silliness, 
shallowness,  distemper,  last — turning 
former  respectability  inside  out. 

There  is  always  a  danger  in  the  work 
of  an  urban  novelist  like  Bellow  that  his 
books  will  turn  into  still  another  tire- 
some afterword  to  the  literary  talk 
about  Angst  and  Alienation:  but  what 
has  saved  Bellow  from  that  common 
fate  lias  been  his  fierce  insistence  that, 
no  matter  how  heavy,  the  cloud  of  de- 
spair hanging  over  this  lor  any  other) 


time,  we  can  still  find  some  pleasure  in 
sociability  and  our  bodies,  or,  at  the 
least,  still  experience  that  root  sense  of 
obligation  which  the  mere  fact  of  being 
human  imposes  on  us. 

It  is  from  such  sentiments  that  Bellow 
iiii'\ts  into  his  latest  book.  More  and 
more,  in  recent  sears,  he  has  found  him- 
self cast  as  an  adversary— not  always 
openly,  sometimes  too  cagily— of  the 
dominant  styles  of  our  culture.  Grow  ing 
older,  entering  those  hard  years  when 
one  realizes  that  the  middle  of  the  jour- 
ney is  past.  Bellow  has  not  only  be- 
come a  master  of  bis  own  special  idiom, 
that  verbal  impasto  which  mixes 
demotic  richness  with  mandarin  elo- 
quence, racy-tough  street  Jewishness 
with  high-flown  intellectual  display:  he 
has  also  found  his  place,  no  longer  a 
dangling  man.  a-  person  and  writer, 
and  set  forth  on  a  stubborn,  uncertain 
quest  lot  the  cup  of  wisdom:  that  cup. 
if  it  exists  at  all.  in  which  the  veteran 
artist  hopes  to  squeeze  some  essence  of 
contemplation  out  of  the  wastes  of  ex- 
perience. 

For  putting  it  so  hluntlv  Bellow  isn't 
likely  to  thank  me.  and  indeed  his  char- 
acteristic strategy, .  at  least  until  this  new- 
book,  has  been  to  protect  his  Hanks 
through  -moke  screens  ol  elaborate 
comic  rhetoric.  He  has  maintained  two 
narrative  voices  signifying  two  world- 
outlooks,  the  first  sententious  and  the 
second  sardonic,  vet  with  the  decla- 
mations of  the  sententious  voice  never 
quite  undone,  and  sometimes  even  slyly 
reinforced,  hv  the  thrusts  of  the  sar- 
donic voice.  This  has  kept  the  reader  on 
hi-  toe-,  preciselj  where  be  belongs. 

Mr.  Sammler's  Planet  is  set  in  a 
milieu  that  has  become  Bellow's  own. 
a  created  province  of  the  imagination 
quite  as  much  as  \\  essex  is  Hardv  s  and 
Yoknapatawpha  Faulkner's.  The  I  pper 
\\  e-t  Side  i-  a  grimy  place,  at  once  unfit 
for  human  habitation  and  the  scene  of 


Mr.  Howe  is  back  home  in  Veil)  York  this 
winter  teaching  English  at  Hunter  Col- 
lege, after  a  year  at  Stanford  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences. 


what  must.  I  suppose,  be  called  a 
vanced  civilization.  It  is  ugly, 
dangerous;  it  reeks  with  dog  s! ; 
streets  are  crammed  with  the  $3 
of   society:    winos,   junkies,  pi 
whores,  grifters;  yet  here  too  are  itt 
refugees,  stuffy  reformers,  liter  i 
tellectuals.  eager   Puerto   Rican  a 
most  of  all.  elderly  Jews  haun  1 
memories  of  sweatshops  and  con  iti 
tion  camps  and  no  longer  able  j| 
life  as  incessant  struggle.  In  this  a 
gerie  of  integration,  anomie.  anjjl 
feeling,  people  still  manage  to  1)m 
Bellow  first  immortalized  this  jf 
borhood  in  Seize  the  Day.  but  the  ji 
West  Side  in  that  great  novel  v 
mainly  a  bright-colored  backdrcl 
personal    drama.    In    Mr.    Sar  m 
Planet,  however,  the  L  pper  Weill 
is  more  than  setting,  it  becomesB 
gible  sign  of  the  nature  of  our  r*?l 
the  I  pper  West  Side,  as  Bellow  s 
the  continuities  of  ordinary  liv(,,; 
no  means  always  a  triumph  bu.it 
to  be  sneered  at.  manage  some  v 
coexist  with  the  raspy  notional  jli 
ness  our  culture  casts  off  like  'io 
The  I  pper  West  Side  becomes** 
formed  in  Bellow's  fiction  into  a'U 
pie  of  sorts,  a  mixture  of  heal  f 
sickness   exemplifying   our  coi  S 
and  not  merely  through  his  gn  | 
for  evoking  every  street,  every  ^ 
every  shade  of  light  and  dark.  \  hi 
more  through  the  saturation  of  h  t 
acters  with  the  spirit  of  the  plao  ) 
smaller  scale.  Bellow  does  for  the  p 
W  est  Side  what  Law  rence  has  a-  '■ 
the  Midland-  and  Hardy  for  Dc  * 
linkage  of  setting  and  figure  s  :l 
that  the  two  come  to  seem  insej.  £ 
part-  in  a  tradition  of  shared  P 
ence. 

Mr.  Sammler  i-  a  Polish  Jew  V 
seventies.  In  his  early  years  IJC 
worked  as  a  correspondent  in  I 
which   account-    for   hi-  old-fa: 
liberal  courtliness  and  values:  I  ' 
escaped  miraculously  from  a  dea  1 
vov  in  the  Nazi  camps.  Sated  H  1 
periences  beyond   absorption  t\' 
flections    forever  conjectural. 
Sammler  looks  out  upon  Americi  < 


Kodak 


We  want  to  be  useful 
..and  even  interesting 


siness  of  America 
ess 

30th  President  of  the  United 

I  learned  a  thing  or  two  since 
dak's  board  chairman  puts  it 
if.:  "The  business  of  business 
development.  The  corpora- 
is  not  in  the  business  of  hu- 
jlopment  may  not  be  in  any 
At  least  not  for  long." 
ement  is  often  urged  to  state 
lives.  "Why  are  we  in  busi- 


ness?" seems  too  basic  a  question.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  should  be  asked. 

The  answer  is:  To  act  as  one  par- 
ticular channel  in  which  people  of 
many  backgrounds  can  each  strive  to 
realize  his  highest  potential  in  service 
to  others. 

Since  "others"  includes  not  only  cus- 
tomers but  also  investors,  President 
Coolidge  would  have  found  no  cause 
for  objection. 


id/or  safety 

ably  don't  know  the  term 
Jess  you  are  in  textiles,  but 

"hand"  when  you  feel  it. 
:  see  it.  "Hand"  means  tactile 

distinguished  from  visual 
:auty  of  sound,  beauty  of 

If  textile  men  ever  forgot 
ms,  life  would  grow  dreariei . 
dy  agreed  to  forget  about  it, 

also  be  slightly  safer.  To 


assess  just  how  much  safer  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
of  1967,  as  expressed  in  provisions  for 
compilation  of  statistics  on  burns  from 
fabric  fires. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
how  to  make  fabrics  nonflammable  if 
you  don't  care  how  they  feel,  how  easily 
they'll  tear,  how  they  discolor,  how 
likely  they  are  to  keep  their  nonflam- 
mability  through  repeated  cleanings.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  you  do 
care. 

This  concerns  us,  since  we  happen 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  fiber  for  your 
favor.  From  a  melt  or  solution  we  ex- 
trude it  like  microscopic  spaghetti. 

In  the  case  of  our  Verel  Modacrylic 
Fiber  for  draperies,  the  polymer  itself 
is  flame-resistant.  (This  fiber  in  tufted, 
sound-absorbing,  carpet-like  form  is 
now  going  on  fashionable  walls,  like 
wallpaper,  with  flame-retardant  adhe- 
sives.  Between  tenants,  a  light  shampoo 


is  applied.) 

Now,  through  the  intricate  channels 
of  trade  that  must  be  negotiated  be- 
tween fibermaker  and  ultimate  shop- 
per for  clothes  and  home  furnishings, 
word  is  filtering  of  our  new  Estron 
"FR"  Flame  Retardant  Acetate.  The 
news  is  that  we  put  certain  fire-quench- 
ing agents  into  the  acetate  solution  be- 
fore extrusion  so  that  nothing  is  sacri- 
ficed of  "hand,"  nothing  of  "esthetics." 
Since  the  consumer  buys  the  fiber  as 
cloth,  fibers  of  higher  flammability  than 
ours  might  conceivably  overwhelm  ours 
in  the  finished  product.  Flame  tests, 
once  agreed  upon,  must  tell. 

"Esthetics"  isn't  the  only  problem. 
Cost  has  to  be  considered.  Some  mail- 
order houses  have  found  that  flame- 
retardant  sleepwear  is  hard  to  move  at 
premium  prices. 

Don't  harass  salespeople  yet  about 
Estron  "FR"  Acetate.  It  will  get  to 
you  by  and  by. 


«|  asymptote,  Sammy 

i  odak  Carousel  Slide  Trays 
s(  es  arranged  in  a  circle.  Loaded 
fly  Slides  created  by  Biological 
Curriculum  Study  (P.  O.  Box 
Q'r,  Colo.  80301),  they  are  now 
i  to  high  schools  in  gratifying 
iiery  gratifying. 

I  ted  States  is  one  of  the  few 
thout  a  ministry  of  educa- 
r9  shall  be  taught  to  its  youth 
I  y  thousands  upon  thousands 
t|  each  of  whom  has  a  right  to 
tij  ar  shade  of  opinion.  Such  an 
<|  ted  state  of  affairs  is  not 
ld  deplorable. 

i|  ken  straight-thinkers  want 
'I  to  sit  up  there  as  an  author- 
Ji  melting  out  uncontroverted, 
&|e  facts  and  meting  out  fair 
nj  t  for  failure  to  fire  them  ac- 
ck  on  signal. 


Missionaries  for  the  scholarly  way  of 
life  demand  the  schools  send  them  ever 
more  converts.  Let  the  unconvertible 
become  used-tire  salesmen,  or  some- 
thing. 

In  between  sit  some  who  foresee 
countless  hordes  learning  painfully  to 
think  like  Charles  Darwin,  only  to  face 
employers  with  little  need  and  much 
fear  of  Charles  Darwins. 

In  there  pitching  is  BSCS.  It  de- 
scribes itself  as  "an  essentially  auton- 
omous organization  of  high  school 
biology  teachers,  science  educators, 
school  administrators,  and  college  biol- 
ogists concerned  with  the  improvement 
of  biological  education."  Friendly  to 
textbook  publishers  and  others  com- 
mercially involved  with  education  (like 
us),  BSCS  nevertheless  counters  the 
tendency  to  leave  the  content  of  edu- 
cation to  be  decided  in  combat  among 


sales  managers.  In  addition  to  its  well- 
established  textbook  program,  BSCS 
now  ventures  forth  with  an  initial  20 
sets  of  Inquiry  Slides  in  sequences 
of  6  to  15  slides,  at  various  levels  in 
various  biological  topics.  A  Kodak 
Ektagraphic  Projector  puts  them  on 
the  blackboard.  There  teacher  and 
class,  employing  thought,  chalk,  opin- 
ion, and  normal  roomlight,  interact 
with  data  and  questions  presented  in 
bold,  colorful  graphics  and  labeled  co- 
ordinates awaiting  curves  to  be  drawn 
in  by  reasonable  individual  and  group 
hypotheses.  Next  slide,  bearing  further 
data,  may  confirm  or  refute  the  predic- 
tions. As  in  life.  Thinking  like  Darwin 
becomes  less  painful.  Less  painful  also 
for  the  teacher  not  to  have  to  feel  all 
that  authoritative. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

An  equal-opportunity  employ©'' 


BOOKS  

Sixties:  its  violence,  its  coarseness,  its 
jabbery  mindlessness,  its  sexual  cult. 
He  is  not  surprised,  having  lived  in 
Europe  after  the  first  world  war;  he  is 
alarmed,  knowing  that  history  can  re- 
peat itself.  Yet  Sammler  is  not  a  polemi- 
cist, he  is  too  canny  for  easy  visions  of 
apocalypse.  Preparing  for  death,  he 
knows  the  world  is  no  longer  his.  He 
looks,  w  onders,  muses. 

Sammlen  means  "to  collect"  in 
Yiddish,  and  Sammler.  like  all  those 
compulsive  talkers,  half-clown  and  half- 
philosopher,  in  Bellows  novels,  is  a 
collector  of  experience,  sometimes  a 
tentative  sorter  of  conclusions.  First  of 
all  his  Sammlung  consists  of  relatives, 
mostly  female,  the  lot  of  whom  are  pre- 
sented by  Bellow  with  wonderful  vi- 
vacity and  good-humored  tartness. 
Shula.  Sammler's  daughter,  was  saved 
by  a  Polish  convent  during  the  holo- 
caust and  now  is  "almost  always  at 
Easter"  a  "week-long  Catholic"  Merci- 
lessly devoted  to  the  higher  things  in 
life,  this  amiable  loon  believes  her 
father  is  writing  an  inspired  memoir  of 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  complications  of  the 
plot,  if  there  is  a  plot,  devolve  partly 
around  Shula  stealing  an  Indian  schol- 
ar's manusc  ript  because  she  think-  it 
w  ill  help  her  daddy.  Any  day  on  Broad- 
way, our  garbaged  Mortality  Row.  you 
can  see  Shula  between  72nd  and  86th 
Streets: 

She  turned  up  in  a  miniskirt  of  bil- 
liard-table green,  revealing  legs  sen- 
sual in  outline  but  without  inner 
sensuality :  at  the  waist  a  broad 
leather  belt:  over  shoulders,  bust,  a 
coarse  strong  Guatemalan  embroi- 
dered shirt ;  on  her  head  a  wig  such 
as  a  female  impersonator  might  put 
on  at  a  convention  of  salesmen. 

Next,  Sammler's  niei  e  Vlargotte,  also 
mad  for  culture  but  in  a  more  gemiit- 
licit  Weimar  way:  a  dumps  lads  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Hannah  Arendt  s 
theory  of  evil  lor  anyone  else  s  theory 
about  anything)  all  day  long,  while 
looking  helplesslv  for  a  piece  of  sa- 
lami with  which  to  make  a  sandwich. 
And  last,  \ngela.  "one  of  those  hand- 
some, passionate,  rich  girls  ...  always 
an  important  social  and  human  cate- 
gory, who  is  driving  herself  crazy 
through  sheer  sexual  concentration.  1  he 
derangements  of  the  first  two  women 
are  of  earlier  decades,  Angela's  of  this 
very  moment. 

This  cast,  with  several  supporting 
players,  i-  more  than  a  bit  mad  yet  not 
at  all  insufferable.  Human  all  too  hu- 
:.  :.  ....I  l..    U..II  :il  


affectionate  sardonic  detail,  and  the  in- 
cidents that  pile  up  with  seeming  cas- 
ualness  bring  them  into  quick  changes 
of  relationship,  all  calculated  to  set  off 
Sammler's  dilemmas  and  reflections.  He 
detects  a  black  pickpocket,  superbly  ele- 
gant and  powerful,  working  the  River- 
side bus:  the  pickpocket.  ;,ware  that 
he  has  been  seen  but  not  .frightened, 
follows  Sammler  into  an  apartment 
lobby:  and  there,  as  evidence  of  his 
superiority  of  being— quite  as  if  he'd 
been  reading  certain  reviews— he  ex- 
poses to  Sammler  his  formidable  penis. 
It  is  an  act  of  symbolism  Sammler  is 
prepared  to  understand,  if  not  quite 
appreciate. 

In  another  episode,  again  shot 
through  with  the  fevers  of  our  moment. 
Sammler  accepts  an  invitation  to  lec- 
ture at  Columbia  about  England  during 
the  Thirties: 

"Old   Man!    You    quoted  Oruell 
before." 
"Yes?" 

"Y  ou  quoted  him  to  say  that  British 
radicals  uere  all  protected  by  the 
Ro)  al  A  at  y?  ..." 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  did  say  that." 

"That's  a  lot  of  shit." 

Sammler  could  not  speak. 

"Oru  ell  was  a  fink.  He  was  a  sick 
counterrevolutionary.  Irs  good  he 
died  when  he  did.  And  what  you  are 
saying  is  shit."  Turning  to  the  audi- 
eni  c.  extending  violent  arms  and  rais- 
ing his  palms  like  a  Creek  dancer,  he 
said,  "Why  do  nw  listen  to  this  effete 
old  shit?  What  has  he  got  to  tell  you  ? 
His  balls  are  dry.  He's  dead.  He  can't 
come." 

Lively-odd  figures,  brilliantly  man- 
aged incidents  but  what  does  it  all 
come  to?  That,  until  the  very  last  para- 
graph, is  the  question  one  keeps  asking 
about   \lr.  Sammler's  Planet. 

Perhaps  there's  an  answer  of  sorts  in 
the  lectures  and  speeches,  more  in  the 
style  of  Herzog  than  Seize  the  Day,  thai 
Bellow  scatters  through  his  pages/  For 
whole  sections  the  book  moves  into  a 
genre  somewhat  like  those  conversa- 
tions Thomas  I  ,ovc  Peacock  w  rote  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  voices  of 
varying  refinement  representing  dis- 
embodied but  fixed  opinions  are  set  up 
in  an  interplay  of  friction.  There  are 
readers  who  have  always  fell  these  por- 
tions of  Bellow  s  novels  to  he  digressive 
or  pretentious,  in  any  case  lessening 
the  immediate  emotional  impact  of  his 
work.  I  think  such  criticisms  mainly 
not  always  ill-conceived,  first  because 
Bellow  is  a  man  of  high  intelligence  so 


trinsically  absorbing,  and  seco 
cause  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  trail 
ing  dialectic  into  drama,  casuist 
comedy,  so  that  one  is  steadily 
of  the  close  relationship  between 
cursive  passages  and  the  central 
tive.  Here  is  Sammler-Bellow  ru 
ing  about  the  culture  of  the  Sixt 

The  labor  of  Puritanism  now 
ending.  The  dark  Satanic  mills  cl 
ing  into  light  satanic  mills.  The 
bates  converted  into  children  o 
the  sexual  ways  of  the  seraglix 
of  the  Congo  bush  adopted  6j 
emancipated  masses  of  New  Y01 
Old  Sammler  with  his  screwy  vis 
He  saw  the  increasing  triumf 
Enlightenment — Liberty,  Frate 
Equality,  Adultery!  .  .  .  Dark  to 
ticism  now  took  hold.  As  old  at 
as  the  strange  Orientalism  ot 
Knights    Templar,   and  since 
filled  up  with  Lady  Stanhopes, 
delaires.  de  Nervals,  Stevensons 
Cauguins  —  those  South-loving 
barians.  Oh  yes.  the  Templars, 
had  adored  the  Muslims.  One 
from  the  head  of  a  Saracen  was 
precious  than  the  whole  body 
Christian.  Such   crazy  fervor! 
now  all  the  racism,  all  the  sti 
erotic  persuasions,  the  tourism 
local  color,   the   exotics   of  it 
broken  up  but  the  mental  na 
inheriting  everything  in   a  dei 
stati\  had  formed  an  idea  of  tht 
r opting  disease  of  being  white  a 
the    healing    power    of  black, 
dreams  of  nineteenth-century 
polluted  the  psychic  atmosphe 
the  great  boroughs  and  subur 
New  York.  Add  to  this  the  dang 
lunging  staggering  crazy  violen 
fanatics,  and  the  trouble  was 
deep.  Like  many  people  who  haa% 
the  world  adlapse  once.  Mr.  Sam  tl 
entertained  the  possibility  it  1  m 
collapse  twice.  He  did  not  agree  th 
refugee  friends  that  this  doom  Wi  *" 
ei  it  able,  but  liberal  beliefs  dkiO( 
seem  capable  of  self-defense,  ant  'K 
could  smell  decay.  You  could  se  10 
suicidal  impulses  of  civilization  ;  «■ 
ing  strongly. 

\  el  we  are  still  dealing  w  itl  ra 
ments.  episodes,  set  pieces:  OU1  tt 
gifted  novelist  turning  somersau 
negotiating  leaps  like  Villella  onsM 
Is  thai  all?  Are  we  not  bound  to  P* 
some  ultimate  unit  \  of  actio  I 
theme,  no  mallei  how  slvlv  aClUll 

It  is  there,  bat  so  risky  in  ext 
thai  many  readers.  I  suspect,  wilW 
its    presence.    Throughout    (he  I 
Sammler  keeps  returning  to  In1 
pital  room  of  a  friend.  Dr.  Arnol 

tl.inw.t  rw-li    null    rT.'lftv    III.  111. 


The  painting  that  made  a  marriage  legal 


■"Jot  one  person  in  a  thousand  suspects  the  real 
nfl  )f  this  famous  double  portrait  by  Jan  van  Eyck. 
u*i  it  portrays  a  wedding,  and  all  the  fascinating 
<M  e  symbolic  references  to  the  sacrament  of 
rial 

,  \s  John  Canaday  points  out  in  the  first  port- 
'  Q  Metropolitan  Museum  Seminars  in  Art, 
ill  dog  symbolizes  faithfulness;  the  discarded 
Humility;  and  the  single  candle,  the  presence  of 
>•!  >ve  the  mirror,  which  signifies  purity,  is  an 
;tlH  n  meaning,  "Jan  van  Eyck  was  here,  1454," 
'tf  1  script  proper  to  a  document.  For  the  paint- 
is  a  document:  a  painted  marriage  certificate! 

I "  you  had  come  across  this  painting  in  a  muse- 
•  M  i  you  have  understood  what  the  artist  was 
m8  t;ll  you?  Or  would  you  have  missed  the 
<M  :anings? 

1  1  surprising  number  of  otherwise  cultivated 
Mfl  ve  a  blind  spot  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 


Visiting  a  museum,  they  stand  before  a  respected  work 
of  art  and  see  nothing  but  its  surface  aspects.  It  was  to 
help  such  persons  that  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  John  Canaday,  art  critic  of  The  }{ew  Tori; 
Times,  created  the  Seminars  in  Art,  a  unique  program 
of  assisted  self-education  in  art  appreciation. 

Each  seminar  comes  in  the  form  of  a  handsome 
portfolio,  the  core  of  which  is  a  lecture  devoted  to  one 
aspect  of  painting.  Each  is  illustrated  with  many  black- 
and-white  pictures  and  contains  twelve  large  separate 
full-color  reproductions  of  notible  paintings.  As  you 
compare  these  masterpieces  side  by  side,  Mr.  Canaday's 
lectures  clarify  their  basic  differences  and  similarities, 
and  so  reveal  what  to  look  for  in  any  painting. 

Soon  paintings  will  be  more  than  just  "good"  or 
"bad"  to  you.  You  will  be  able  to  talk  knowledgeably 
and  form  your  own  educated  opinion  when  you  visit  a 
gallery  or  museum.  And  parents  will  find  themselves 
sharing  their  understanding  with  their  children,  there- 


by providing  a  foundation  for  a  lifelong  interest  in  art. 
Examine  the  first  portfolio  without  charge 

You  can  study  the  first  seminar  by  mailing  the  card 
facing  this  page  to  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  which 
administers  the  program  for  the  Museum.  You  will  re- 
ceive the  first  of  the  twelve  portfolios,  What  Is  a 
Painting?,  for  a  two-week  trial  examination.  Subsequent 
portfolios,  sent  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  are  devoted 
to  realism,  expressionism,  abstraction,  composition, 
painting  techniques,  and  the  role  of  the  artist  as  social 
critic  and  visionary. 

If  you  choose  not  to  continue,  simply  return 
the  portfolio  and  your  subscription  will  be  canceled 
There  is  no  further  obi.gation.  But  if  you  are  convinced 
of  the  program's  worth,  you  pay  only  $5.75,  plus  a  small 
charge  to  cover  mailing  and  handling  expense,  for  this 
and  for  each  of  the  remaining  poitfolios  you  accept. 

Metropolitan  JVIuseum  of  Art 
Seminars  in  the  Home 


OPENING  MAY  1. 1970 

»®« 

CHURCHILL 

PORTMAN  SQUARE    S«*r  CENTRAL  LONDON 

A  NEW  HOTEL 
CLOSE  TO  EVERYTHING  IN  LONDON. 
But  nothing  in  London  will  come  close  to  it! 

■    A  LOEWS  HOTEL.  PRESTON  ROBERT  TISCH,  PRESIDENT. 


The 
United  States 
of  Americans 

Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the 
world,  the  United  States 
belongs  to  its  citizens— 
to  you  and  me. 

From  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Golden 
Gate  the  natural  and 
man-made  wonders  in 
this  country  are  ours. 
Ours  free  just  for  being 
Americans. 

It  makes  traveling 
here  a  special  experi- 
ence that  no  other  coun- 
try can  match.  Ask  any 
tourist.  Betteryet,  beone. 


DISCOVER  AMERICA 

This  year,  discover 
Hmerica  for  yourself. 


10  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  PRESS 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me   

copydes)  of  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE 
YOUNG  by  JohnW.  Alclridge  for  fen  days' 
free  examination  Within  that  time  I  will 
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BOOKS  

time  Mafia  abortionist,  soured  father  of 
Angela  the  handsome  nymph,  and  yet, 
as  we  come  to  see,  a  decent  man  in  quite 
commonplace  ways.  Elya  had  rescued 
Sammler  and  Shula  after  the  war,  had 
given  them  money  with  which  to  live: 
a  not  very  costly,  and  if  you  wish,  a 
bourgeois  gesture.  Sammler  knows  his 
faults,  but  knows  too  that  in  this  ordi- 
nary man  there  are  strengths  and  re- 
sources of  a  kind  we  must  have  if  we 
are  not  to  perish  on  this  earth. 

An  old  man  implicated,  despite  his 
wish  for  detachment,  in  the  lunacies  of 
his  daughter,  the  gabble  of  his  niece, 
the  suicidal  thrust  of  Angela,  the  bru- 
talities of  the  Columbia  heckler,  the 
threat  of  the  pickpocket,  and  a  host  of 
other  menacing  fantasies  and  realities 
that  rise  out  of  the  very  pavements  of 
the  Upper  West  Side,  Sammler  all  the 
while  keeps  yielding  himself  to  the  most 
fundamental  themes  of  gravity:  a  man 
is  dying,  a  man  who  has  been  good  to 
me.  He  has  shown  himself  responsible 
to  me,  I  must  be  responsible  to  him 
Gradually  all  the  foolishness  of  Samm 
ler's  days,  all  the  absurdity  and  ugli 
ness  of  his  encounters,  all  the  brittleness 
and  bravura  of  his  thought,  give  way 
There  remains  only  the  imperative  of 
the  human  obligation.  Standing  over 
the  dead  body  of  his  quite  unremark 
able  friend,  Sammler  speaks  the  final 
words  of  the  book: 

He  was  aware  thai  he  must  meet,  and 
he  did  meet — through  all  the  confu- 
sion and  degraded  clowning  of  this 
life  through  which  we  are  speeding — 
he  did  meet  the  terms  of  his  contract. 
The  terms  which,  in  his  inmost  heart, 
each  man  knoics.  As  I  know  mine.  As 
all  know.  For  that  is  the  truth  of  it  — 
that  we  all  know,  God,  that  ice  know, 
that  u  e  know,  we  know,  we  know. 

These  lines,  like  all  of  Bellow's  end- 
ings, constitute  an  overw  helming  stroke. 
Carrying  its  truth  as  a  precious  cargo 
1  yet  find  myself  wondering  whether 
Eliot,  a  writer  of  different  persuasion, 
might  not  ask,  "Yes.  in  our  inmost 
hearts  we  know,  or  at  least  remember, 
but  how  do  we  know?  Is  it  not  through 
the  memory  of  traditions  lapsed  and 
beliefs  denied?"  What  Bellow  might 
say  in  reply  I  would  not  presume  to 
f^uess,  but  the  strength  of  the  position 
from  which  he  would  speak  seems  very 
clear  to  me.  Of  all  the  "American  Jew 
ish  writers"  of  the  last  few  decades 
Bellow  is  not  merely  the  most  gifted  by 
far.  but  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
Jewish  in  his  seriousness.  In  him  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  the  tradition  of  immi- 
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BOOKS  

grant  Jewishness,  minus  the  Schmaltz 
and  Schmutz  the  decades  have  stuccoed 
onto  it,  survives  with  a  stern  dignity. 
Sammler  speaking  at  the  end  is  some- 
thing like  a  resurrected  voice:  experi- 
ence fades,  explanations  deceive,  the 
iron  law  of  life  is  the  ohligation  we  owe 
one  another.  The  Sammlung  is  complete. 


Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  called  Assembly, 
John  O'Hara  remarked  that  his  feelings 
ahout  the  writing  of  fiction  are  "prac- 
tically religious."  One  may  well  believe 
him.  O'Hara  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
drop  casual  revelations  about  his  inner 
life,  and  nothing  but  some  deeply 
grounded  sense  of  responsibility,  a  be- 
lief that  he  had  been  "called"  to  fulfill 
a  task,  could  account  for  the  prodigality 
with  which  he  has  kept  turning  out  book 
after  book.  Yet  even  his  admirers  might 
wonder  how  to  reconcile  this  remark 
about  a  "practically  religious"  commit- 
ment with  the  truculent  lowbrow  image 
he  has  chosen  steadily  to  cultivate  in 
public  Here  is  a  novelist  who  loves  to 
snarl  at  everything  intellectual  and 
"literary,"  who  growls  his  faith  in  a 
redskin  mindlesssness  as  against  the 
mvstifications  of  paleface  highbrows, 
yet  in  his  own  stolid  way  seems  driven 
by  the  consecration  to  art  we  associate 
w  ith  a  F  laubert  or  a  James.  In  his  public 
role  as  novelist-tough  guy  O'Hara  is  no 
doubt  reenacting  the  dumb-ox  preten- 
sions of  many  earlier  American  writers, 
those  who  felt  or  pretended  to  feel  that 
their  brains  would  sap  their  vital  crea- 
tive powers.  But  something  else,  quite 
special  to  O'Hara,  seems  also  at  work 
here. 

The  psychology  of  the  boy  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks  has  always 
been  a  strong  element  in  O'Hara's  fic- 
tion. It  is  an  energizing  force— a  kind  of 
undeclared  icy  moralism  being  lowered 
upon  all  his  characters  -in  O'Hara  s 
first  and  best  novel  Appointment  in 
Samarra.  A  youth  breaking  out  of  lace- 
curtain  narrowness  into  what  he  re- 
gards as  tlie  style  and  largess  of  the 
wealthy  will  be  inclined  to  notice  each 
detail  of  class  bias,  each  inflection  of 
speech,  each  setting  and  locale  as  he 
undertakes  his  journey  of  ascent.  He 
needs  to  see  things  with  a  hard  preci- 
sion—one mistake  can  wreck  him  thai 
neither  the  man  at  the  bottom  nor  the 
man  at  the  top  will  bother  to  develop. 
And  from  book  to  book,  both  O'Hara 
and  his  various  surrogate  figures  have 
cultivated  this  knowingncss  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  this  expert  capacity  at 


measuring  the  look  and  feel  of  external 
life.  Yet  it  is  a  knowledge  that  remains 
an  outsider's  knowledge,  and  confined 
to  the  outside  of  things.  O'Hara  has 
never  been  truly  of  the  rich  as  Edith 
Wharton  was,  and  he  has  always  re- 
ported the  manners  of  the  upper  classes 
with  a  glaring  overfocus,  a  visible  ner- 
vous stress,  as  if  unable  to  shake  off 
some  inner  lack  of  ease.  Despite  his  end- 
less depictions  of  motel  seduction  and 
country-club  chicanery,  "he  has  kept  a 
kind  of  innocence,  an  innocence  resting 
on  a  behaviorist  mystique.  In  all  his 
work  there  is  a  naive  epistemological 
faith  in  the  transparency  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  sufficiency  of  fact.  If  only  he 
could  pile  up  the  details  of  American 
speech,  dress,  appearance,  and  manner 
into  a  mountain  of  sorted  debris,  if  only 
he  could  diagram  all  the  hidden  chan- 
nels of  our  social  arrangements,  then- 
he  seems  to  feel— he  might  finally  come 
upon  the  secret  of  our  life.  He  might 
discover  the  secret  of  all  that  moves  us 
and  emerge,  like  his  master  Fitzgerald, 
into  the  blazing  light  of  meaning. 

Were  mimicry  the  soul  of  art,  O'Hara 
would  be  our  greatest  master.  Not  many 
writers  know  as  much  as  he  about  the 
social  surfaces  of  American  experience. 
He  knows  about  things,  he  writes  about 
them  like  a  woman  gone  berserk  on  a 
shopping  trip,  he  credits  their  fetishistic 
power.  And  if,  as  I  mean  to  suggest,  this 
is  a  source  of  his  severe  limitations,  it 
is  nevertheless  closer  to  the  realities  of 
American  experience  than  the  assump- 
tion of  those  young  writers  who  feel 
they  need  know  nothing  about  the  ex- 
ternal world,  since  by  definition  it  is  a 
locale  of  corruption. 

Trusting  more  to  measurement  than 
inspiration,  O'Hara  charts  with  com 
plete  reliability  the  oscillations  of  power 
and  prestige  among  the  rival  strata  of 
our  upper  classes.  In  the  stories  he  pub- 
lished about  a  decade  ago,  for  instance, 
he  began  to  notice  that  as  a  result  of 
some  years  of  postwar  prosperity  there 
was  emerging  in  this  countr)  a  new 
gentry  or  at  least  an  ambitious  upper 
stratum  aspiring  to  the  condition  of  a 
gentry.  Its  money  was  fresh,  it  had  no 
particular  family  traditions  to  defend, 
it  showed  little  concern  with  the  sub- 
stance of  culture  though  much  with  the 
shades  of  cultivation,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  for  itself  a  style  of  life 
in  which  there  would  be  a  built-in  prin- 
ciple of  validation  arising  directly  from 
its  social  pleasures.  \lv  description  of 
this  process  is  unavoidably  abstract,  hut 
in  O'Hara's  fiction  it  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  vivid  authenticating  detail. 


Surely  this  is  the  stuff  out  <  v> 
the  novel  has  traditionally  bee  n 
mobility,  snobbism,  a  clash  i 
elite  and  arrivistes.  No  one  has  % 
in  recent  America  as  well  as  'I 
and  no  one  written  about  it  sc  1 
Yet,  once  allowance  is  madep 
alertness  and  care,  the  fiction  n 
tends  often  to  be  disappointin  r; 
is  always  something  constrictei  ye 
his  most  expert  social  chronit  s, 
just  how  constricted  becomes. ea 
anyone  w  ho  knows  the  three  or  ir 
novels  of  Edith  Wharton.  She  t 
portraitist  of  social  surface,  shi  % 
close  connections  with  the  cla  id 
which  she  wrote;  but  because  «- a i 
personal  culture,  she  could  bi  in 
upon  her  material  an  enlarg:  ;ns 
dard  of  humane  tradition  and  ui 
reflection.  This,  however,  is  ec 
what  O'Hara  lacks:  some  cr-al 
tachment  from  the  world  he  .e| 
some  inner  resource  never  to  ft 
fused  with  anything  beyond  it  f. 

"Practically  religious"— thai  I 
good  way  to  describe  his  effcMf 
cording  the  totality  of  our  cusl  isi 
it  is  a  "religion"  without  a  cl< 
of  belief,  and  in  reading  'ift 
stream  of  fiction  one  sometiiof 
that  he  is  like  a  man  who  m  iW 
litany  without  quite  graspingke 
nificance  of  the  words,  filii 
always  intent  upon  breaking  rir| 
—the  grace  of  meaning  and  isi 
through  a  plunge  into  circuital 
ity.  No  other  writer  in  our  ne 
staked  so  much  on  the  hope  tl.fit 
the  exactlv  recorded  fact  w  oul  he 
contingent  dross  and  light  u'wi 
radiant  transparency.  Most  ol  v 
O'Hara  has  avoided  direct  t«l 
in  his  fiction,  or  even  a  sharp,f> 
men  I  of  his  materials  that  well 
the  reader  into  a  certain  judg  n! 
he  must  surelv,  hav  c  hoped  ll 
thing  would  "fall  into  place  *' 
thing  take  on  shape  and  signi  i 

For  most  serious  critics,  I  ip| 
the  question  of  John  O'Hara  f'1 
They  see  him  buried  hcneatl '■!< 
data  or  imprisoned  in  an  expels 
of  complacence.  I5ul  anyone  i'"' 
patience  to  read  O'Hara  in 
one.  I  fear,  has  the  patience  I" 
in  enti ret  v    w  ill  discov  er  thai 
enormously  talented  writer,  n  W 
as  social  chronicler  but  also  ; 
of   moral   disturbance.    In  h 
work  il  is  the  raw  sensation  o 
sentmenl  that  gives  his  work  il 
Appointment   in   Samarra  r< 111 
beautifully   finished  piece  of  1 
here,  as  seldom  again,  O'Hara 


HEREVER  YOU  LIVE... 


.  .  you  have  a  stake  in  rural  America. 

Iifty  years  ago  our  nation  was  half  rural,  half  urban.  Now  70  percent  of  our  people  are  crammed 
st  one  percent  of  our  land. 

hrough  the  years,  as  millions  have  deserted  the  countryside  in  search  of  a  better  life 
ity,  problems  have  been  heaped  on  problems. 

»nd  what  have  we  got  today?  Smog,  pollution  and  traffic  jams  in  the  cities.  Abandoned  farmsteads  and 
tores  in  the  country.  And  economic  and  social  ills  in  both.  We  could  have  planned  more  wisely. 

low  is  the  time  for  us  to  decide  on  our  national  policy  .  .  .  what  we  want  our  country  to  be  like  30  years  from 
en  we'll  have  100  million  people  added  to  our  population. 

Ve  must  decide  if  we  want  to  go  on  piling  more  and 
>ople  into  small  amounts  of  space  ...  or  if  we  want 
de  a  better  balance  of  opportunity  .  .  .  creating 
ds  and  building  community  facilities  where  millions 
live,  work  and  play  ...  in  the  countryside. 

he  consumer-owners  of  America's  nearly  1,000  rural 
systems  call  upon  our  President,  our  Congress,  and 
ntry's  leaders  to  adopt  An  Agenda  for  Rural 
—  a  national  agenda  relevant  to  the  total  welfare 
ation  .  .  .  relevant  to  the  future  .  .  .  relevant  to  the 
)tential  of  America's  spacious  countryside  —  with 
iorities. 

We  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  National  Coordinator  for  Rural  Community  Development  .  .  .  and 
consolidation  and  upgrading  of  existing  community  development  programs  now  administered  by 
■ferent  Federal  agencies. 

We  urge  development  and  implementation  of  programs  to  meet  the  following  urgent  problems  of 
erica  and  its  people: 

[jra/  Housing.  Over  half  the  nation's  substandard  homes  —  more  than  four  million  —  are  in  rural  America. 
Iio  live  in  these  homes  are  old.  Many  are  poor. 

'\ommunity  Facilities.  Nearly  30,000  rural  communities  are  without  adequate  water  systems  .  .  .  about  45,000 
ill ;ewer  systems.  Thousands  lack  medical  centers,  libraries,  good  schools,  recreation  programs. 

lbs  and  Training.  Few  of  the  nearly  14  million  new  jobs  created  in  the  last  15  years  were  in  rural  America, 
f  I  unemployment  figures  in  many  areas  run  nearly  18  per  cent,  compared  to  a 
to  average  of  about  four  per  cent. 

jiw-Cost  Credit.  The  effects  of  high  interest  are  most  sharply  felt  in  the  countryside  where  there  is  a 
ii|  hortage  of  capital  for  housing  and  community  and  industrial  growth. 

.  :tion  now  on  this  Agenda  for  Rural  America  will  lead  toward  the  solution 

»  of  our  nation's  ills  —  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  The  urgency  of  these  problems  demands 
e  etforts  of  us  all,  acting  together  with  Federal,  state  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
rite  organizations  in  urban  and  rural  America. 

|:ross  the  land,  the  members,  directors  and  employees  of  the  nation's  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned 

§:tric  systems  are  providing  leadership  in  their  communities  .  .  .  leadership  to  develop  central  water  systems, 

"thing  programs,  spearhead  drives  for  community  colleges  and  recreation  projects,  and  much  more. 

Kne  while  rural  electric  systems  continue  to  supply  low-cost,  dependable  electric  power 

jl  he  most  remote  areas. 

j  t  the  welfare  of  America  —  all  America  —  is  everyone's  responsibility.  So,  wherever  you  live  .  .  . 
N  you  do  .  .  .  whoever  you  are  .  .  .  you,  too,  have  a  stake  in  rural  America. 

AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 


)re  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


BOOKS 

out  of  a  conception  adequate  to  his 
materials  and  his  powers.  A  writer  com- 
posing a  novel  needs  a  controlling  idea: 
he  need  not  he  able  to  articulate  it  ab- 
stractly,  he  need  not  have  it  fully  avail- 
able when  he  begins  to  write,  but  it 
must  he  there,  informing  and  shaping 
his  book.  This  O'Hara  had  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  occasionally  toward  the  later 
part  of  his  career.  In  his  more  recent 
stories  there  is  again  the  glimmer  of  a 
commanding  idea:  some  notion  of  the 
virtues  of  resignation,  a  notion  of  what 
remains  in  human  life  after  all  worldly 
and  sensual  energies  have  been  spent. 

Sentiments  of  this  order  seem  also  to 
motivate  O'Hara's  most  recent  book,  a 
short  novel  called  Lovey  Childs:  A 
Philadelphians  Story.  The  setting  is 
Main  Line:  the  time,  the  Twenties  into 
the  Depression:  the  characters,  a  famil- 
ial -roup  of  O'Hara  rich,  as  they  range 
from  horsey  mindlessness  to  the  shrewd 
toughness  of  spirit  that  is  the  closest 
anyone  in  tlx-  hook  comes  to  intelli- 
gence. But  there  is  a  new  and  decidedl) 
intriguing  theme— it  has  appeared  in 
some  of  his  later  stories  and  perhaps 
(though  1  cant  say  I  in  some  of  his 
later  novels.  O'Hara  has  become  inter- 
ested in  sexual  deviation,  not  as  an  em- 
blem of  sin  or  a  supposed  avenue  to  free- 
dom hut  simpl)  as  a  given,  one  of  those 
facts  marking  the  human  condition, 
must  be  coped  with,  perhaps  for  a  time 
enjoyed,  and  then  subjected  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  maturity.  And  for  reason-.  I 
don't  understand.  O'Hara  seems  de- 
cidedly  more  interested  in  sexual  devi- 
ation among  women  than  among  men. 
In  Lovey  Childs  he  portrays  a  wealth) 
familv  in  which  lesbianism  first  appears 
in  a  middle-aged  matron  who  responds 
to  the  sauc\  advances  of  her  daughter  s 


chum  during  a  holiday,  and  then  in  the 
daughter  herself.  Lovey  Childs.  who 
finds  intense  pleasure  in  lesbian  sex, 
apparently  more  than  she  will  ever  find 
in  the  conventional  kind.  Later,  as  the 
lime  approaches  to  settle  into  family 
life.  Lovey  gains  the  strength  to  aban- 
don her  deviation,  and  for  an  adult  — I 
think  we  are  supposed  to  infer— this 
constitutes  a  serious  moral  act. 

Lovey  Childs  is  composed  in  the  short 
novel  form  which  has  given  us  so  many 
distinguished  works  in  both  European 
and  American  fiction,  but  despite  the 
presence  here  of  O'Hara's  familiar  gifts, 
it  is  riot  a  ver)  good  hook.  The  theme 
is  interesting— O'Hara  has  got  hold  of 
something  important,  just  as  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career  something  important 
had  got  hold  of  him.  That  civilization 
depends  on  patterns  of  denial  neither 
comfortable  nor  "natural,"  that  our 
culture  is  for  good  or  bad  purchased  at 
the  price  of  our  instinctual  desires,  and 
more  particularly,  that  the  rich  are 
allowed  a  measure  of  freedom  in  their 
personal  arrangements  which  the  rest 
of  us  neither  possess  nor  can  even  fully 
imagine:  all  this  lends  itself  to  the  com- 
plication of  serious  writing.  But  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  O'Hara's  prose  is 
flat  and  toneless,  the  characters  inter- 
esting enough  only  to  remind  us  of 
earlier  O'Hara  characters  who  were 
truly  interesting,  and  the  motivating 
idea  of  the  hook  remains  inert  and  un- 
used. O'Hara  seems  to  have  reached 
that  point  of  creative  vanity— Faulkner 
reached  it  toward  the  end  oi  his  career 

where  the  writer  assumes  that  a  mere 
filling-out  of  his  world,  the  telling  of 
what  happened  to  a  minor  figure  who 
appeared  in  his  third  novel  or  a  social 
group  he  didn't   fully   portrav    in  his 


COM)  SPRING  l\  ESSEX 
li\  I )onald  I )a\  ie 

Small  hov  in  a  black  hat  walks  among  streaky  shadows 
I  nder  mv  window,  and  I  am  at  case  this  morning. 
Thisdav  reminds  me  of  Budapest.  All  over 
Europe  is  the  North,  and  Protestantism  has  conquered. 

The  Roman  <  iatholic  North  in  the  black-oak  cabinet  of  Antwei| 
Is  an  irreplaceable  grace-note,  as  at  Sawston 

The  manorial  chapel  of  the  1 1  udd  I  est  oris  for  the  pilg  rims. 
"How  manv  will  make  a  good  death  ?"  mv  friend  in  Antwerp 
\\  ondered  through  the  plaleglass  over  beer  and  coffee 
Looking  to  the  end. 

But  I  am  happv  this  morning. 
I  .ooking  into  my  garden,  seeing  the  cold  light  standing 
Oblique  to  the  g  ra  v  -g  reen  I  reel  i  links  and  the  g  i asses 
All  over  mv  illimitable  future. 
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seventh,  is  going  to  be  of  intereslqi 
apart  from  the  imaginative  en 
brings  to  it.  And  then  there  a  I 
some  moments  when  one  feel:  oi 
thing  odd  and  disturbing  in  C  ai 
new  interest:  what  is  the  naturt  fi 
pleasure  he  takes  in  describii  « 
seeming  detachment  the  w  ay  one  I 
manipulates  another  sexually?". 

It  is  rather  troubling,  perl 
equivalent  in  literature  to  the  re 
costs  we  pay  in  our  later  years  ri 
having  confronted  problems  jli 
youth.  And  still  more  troubling  ;fj 
a  writer  who  has  always  prided' ms 
on  clarity  should  now  produce 
which  in  its  fundamental  su;  sti 
seems  opaque  and  out  of  contrc' 


Leo  Litwak's  IFaiting  for  tl  A< 
is  a  remarkably  good  nove  arj 
despair  for  it.  Novels  by  littl  I 
writers,  unless  submissive  to  n 
modislmess.  have  a  hard  tin  if 
these  days.  An  atmosphere  of  bi  lei 
patience  has  settled  upon  our  ltd 
and    the    slow    reflective    eng  ;m 
that  a  serious  work  of  art  re( m 
dismissed  as  a  sign  of  the  obsoea 
of  literat  v .  W 
To  such  current  tastes  Wait  in  oi 
News  yields  no  concessions.  It  a  I 
ditional  novel  about  a  man's  sti  fit 
keep  his  footing  in  the  world  at 
takes  that  world  seriously.  Mr  iti 
presents  working-class  Detroit  mi 
its  Jewish  segment,  during  tip 
immediately  before  the  secormn. 
war.  when  men  were  still  fearfufi 
lessness.  bread  came  hard,  and  iff 
joining  unions  risked  their  bo  ii 
there's  not  a  trace  of  proleta  in 
manticism  or  special  pleading  lJ 
novel,  nor  what  is  right  now  I  It 
portant.  a  trace  of  that  supercilw 
with  which  our  academic  radiiii 
down    theii    middle-class  nos  " 
white  workers.  Mr.  Litwak's  I 
tough-spirited,  tense  w  ith  the  b  ° 
moment:  undeluded  in  its  appi 
of  our  cruel  wavs.  vet  friendl; 
those  who  must  live  with  then 

Composed  in  a  muscular  ai  21 
style,  w  ithollt  adoi  iinielll  or  afl 
Waiting  for  the    \cirs  stake 
everything    on    narrative   mo  i'1 
that  is.  on  the  thrust  of  a  strong  u 
lated   plot   as   it    releases  its  ll 
meanings.    \l   the  center  star 
Oolllieb.  a  brawny  laundry  dri  'v 
we  first  meet  him  and  a  imion<  *' 
murdered  by  hoodlums  whci 
see  him.  I'rom  the  opening  pi  * 
Gottlieb  rises  up  as  a  man  of  <  n 


energy,  a  theatrical  figure  in- 
entertaining  the  world  or,  if 
t  listen,  then  at  least  himself, 
lis  boys  to  oaths  of  revenge  in 
loodlums  kill  him;  he  fancies 
shrewd  tactician,  the  Lenin  of 
le  Road:  he  bullies  his  wife 
is;  he  boasts  to  his  sons  with 
-essive  sincerity,  they  are  re- 
a  state  of  psychic  numbness, 
jate  such  a  character  is  an 
;nt,  but  to  place  him  within  a 
narrative  which  his  abrasive 
es  not  rip  apart  is  a  triumph, 
outsized  glory  a  Jake  Gottlieb 
r  not  only  families  and  neigh- 
but  novels  too.  Most  of  the 
Litwak  has  chained  this  burly 
disciplined  action,  so  that  we 
display  or  set  piece,  but  a 
iction. 

)ower  is  more  than  personal, 
from  an  historical  drama.  He 
some  idea  of  what  a  man 
—and  is  that  not  at  least  the 

of  heroism?  Here  is  Mr.  Lit- 
lg  about  Jake  from  the  point 

his  young  son: 

ver  managed  to  persuade  my 
reatening  him  with  scars.  His 
is  smile  would  spread  his 
ml  give  you  a  clear  view  of 
ir  of  his  front  teeth.  Caught 
lums  late  one  night  as  he 
the  stairs  he  lost  his  front 
°t  his  smile  remained  wide 
l  wasn't  made  cautious.  He 
'asy  access  for  anyone  who 
)  finish  the  ivreck  of  his  bite, 
he  told  us,  "it  only  hurts  be- 
i  give  you  the  scar  After- 
hey  can't  do  you  any  more 
I  say  to  them — all  the  bosses 
<ns  and  hoods  — -  'Be  my 
He  had  a  profound  voice,  a 
Uone,  and  his  laugh  issued 
inon  barrage. 


,  this  novel  I  found  myself 
whether  the  intensity  of  my 
las  a  result  of  my  political 
.  special  interest  in  the  labor 
,  f  the  Thirties.  What  would 
Waiting  for  the  News  were 
•meone  indifferent  to  those 
[Might  not  the  book  leave  him 

'  il  answer  we  give  to  such 
if  n  and  out  of  the  classroom, 
creative  imagination  is  au- 
our  feeling  about  a  novel 
be  dependent  on  whether  we 
its  author's  politics,  etc. 
ot  enough.  Barring  extreme 
|  olishness,  you  need  hold  no 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  The  legendary  Canadian.  In  the  purple  sack. 
Blended  Canadian  Whisky.  80  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N.Y.C. 


If  the  price  of  a  fifth 
of  Seagram's  Crown  Royal 
concerns  you, 
maybe  youtt  better 
see  your  bartender  first. 

He'll  tell  you  why  it's  so  expensive. 

Because  he  knows  that  Crown  Royal  is 

made  from  a  blend  of 

Canada's  finest  collection  of  rare  whiskies. 

And  for  the  price  of  one  drink 

you  can  prove  him  right. 

And  collect  all  the  evidence  you  need  for  the 

larger  investment. 

 :  :  :  l  ;  


particular  political  opinion  to  enjoy  a 
novel  of  this  kind;  but  you  do  need  to 
be  responsive  to  human  effort,  you  must 
be  able  to  see  the  grandeur  and  the 
misery  of  the  Thirties,  and  more  partic- 
ularly, \ou  have  to  recognize  that  be- 
hind the  work  of  men  like  Jake  there 
was  a  strong  urge  to  moral  definition. 
Detroit,  labor  unions,  radicalism:  these 
in  themselves  neither  validate  nor  in- 
validate a  novel.  What  they  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  give  a  writer  like  Leo  Litwak 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  fable  of 
moral  scope.  For,  given  some  novelistic 


skill  and  moral  seriousness  to  begin 
with,  it  does  matter  whether  a  writer 
chooses  subjects  of  magnitude  or  sub- 
jects  of  triviality.  By  stirring  historical 
memories,  or  by  creating  an  historical 
consciousness  in  those  too  young  to  call 
upon  memories,  W ailing  for  the  News 
brings  to  imaginative  life  the  half-for- 
gotten experience  of  a  generation:  and 
then,  by  bringing  that  experience  to 
imaginative  life,  it  offers.u's  the  possibil- 
ity of  reaching  beyond  our  limits,  into 
the  life  of  others.  The  historical  and 
moral  imaginations  thereby  become  one. 


Mr.  Litwak's  book  has  its 
subplot  about  Jake's  boys  th  ■ 
unavoidably  pale  every  time  J  >i 
self  appears,  irritating  passage:  f  r 
oric  about  world  events  con  up 
neous  with  the  story,  and  sev  1 1 
eluding  chapters  which  trace  e 
beyond  Jake  but  suffer  from  is 
sence.  It  hardly  matters.  Sur  t! 
ought  to  be  a  few  thousand  re;  | 
in  this  country  who  can  brush  ist 
junk  of  the  moment  and  resp  i ; 
novel  as  rich  and  vibrant  as  ai 
for  the  Netvs. 
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John  Hollander,  Richard  Schickel 


Nonfiction 


Owl.  by  William  Service.  Knopf,  $4.00. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  book  this  year 
that  has  delighted  me  more  than  Wil- 
liam Service's  Owl,  which  recounts  the 
small  adventure  the  author  and  his  fam- 
ily enjoyed  when  a  baby  screech  owl 
fell  out  of  his  nest  and  into  their  lives. 
He  only  stayed  in  their  house  briefly 
before  dying  of  unknown  causes,  but  he 
was,  this  few  ounces  of  feathers,  a  con- 
siderable presence— as  you  might  im- 
agine. Gently,  wryly,  with  full  aware- 
ness of  the  essential  absurdity  of  this 
brief  encounter  between  man  and  a 
creature  he  doesn't  ordinarily  act  to 
know  much  about,  Mr.  Service  tells  us 
how  it  was  to  have  this  comic,  dignified 
fellow  flopping,  hopping,  and  winging 
around  the  house.  With  admirable  pre- 
cision and  concision  he  recounts  Owl's 
difficulties  in  learning  to  fly.  his  own 
problems  in  owl  dietetics,  everyone's 
concern  over  the  bird's  wary  relation- 
ship with  the  resident  cat.  What  one 
most  likes  about  bird  and  protectors  is 
the  way  Owl  s  essential  integrity  as  a 
wild  thing  was  preserved.  The  Services 
understood  that  theirs  was  a  unique, 
accidental  experience,  ol  which  they 
should  not  make  loo  much,  while  Owl, 
for  his  pari,  betrayed  no  inclination  to 
become  a  lap  bird.  Everyone  remained 
friendly,  curious,  above  all  tactful.  Mr. 
Service  cheerfully  admits  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  io  anthropomorphize  Owl, 
but  he  knows  when  he  is  doing  so  and 
maintains  a  sense  of  ironic  self-aware- 
ness in  the  process.  Above  all,  he  keeps 
the  experience  in  perspective,  never 
more  strikingly  than  in  his  last  sen- 
tence: "'lie  lived  less  than  a  year  and  a 


half,  we  take  the  shortness  as  a  rebuke 
of  some  kind,  but  count  that  odd  visit 
a  minor  privilege,  and  emblem  of  the 
household."  I  count  his  wonderfully 
controlled,  beautifully  styled  little  book 
a  minor  classic  and  an  emblem  on  my 
bookshelf.  I  feel  I'll  be  pressing  it  on 
wary  friends  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
as  an  example  of  how  one  should  think 
about,  write  about,  encounters  between 
man  and  the  creatures  with  which  he 
shares  the  world.  — R.S. 

The  Epiplectic  Bicycle,  by  Edward 
Gorey.  Dodd,  Mead,  $3.00. 

For  some  readers,  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  new  book  by  Edward  Gorey 
would  constitute  description  and  praise 
enough.  The  graphic  and  verbal  world 
of  this  extraordinary  comic  artist  and 
man  of  letters  has  maintained  a  con- 
sistency since  its  creation,  over  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  The  Unstrong  Harp,  a 
great  classic  of  neo-para-meta-Edward- 
iana  I  w  Inch,  w  ith  other  early  works  like 
The  Object-Lesson  and  The  Doubtful 
Guest,  wants  reprinting).  But  it  has 
kept  alive  by  evoking,  as  well,  and  Un- 
original parodic  adaptation  of  nine- 
teenth-century wood  engraving  in  his 
graphic  style  has  gradually  shifted  into 
a  more  independently  personal  realm  in 
which  solid  blacks  and  determined, 
but  never  fussy,  cross-hatchings,  are  no 
longer  merely  allusive  in  their  wit  and 
evocative  power.  Mr.  Gorey's  diction 
remains  pristine  he  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  saj .  as  nf  the  louche, 
stunted  protagonists  of  The  Epiplectic 
Bicycle,  "they  rapidly  ate  a  quantity  of 
berries,"  or,  in  another  book,  "he  pre- 
sented it  with  a  length  of  string. 

The  present  volume  concerns  a  broth- 
er and  sister  of  familiar  Gorey  aspect. 


w  ith  noses  in  place  of  foreh  is 
eyes  too  close  together,  living  w 
and  having  their  sort  of  bein 
the  dead-white,  empty  backgr  id 
the  artist  first  introduced  in 
ous  Sofa,  where  conventions  f 
tatty  Thirties  English  visual 
tattier     circumlocutory  por 
were  jointly  parodied.  The  pr  dl 
have  a  rather  nasty  advent  u 
peculiar  bicycle,  the  outcome  t 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclosi 

Rembrandt:  Experimental  te 

New  York  Graphic  Society,  $ 
Rembrandt  in  Amsterdam 

Fuchs.  New  York  Graphic  Soci 

An  expensive  art  book  can  al 
anything  from  a  meticulously  io 
two-volume  study,  usually  pub  lie 
a  universit)  press.  t:>  what  li 
lishers  euphemistically  call,  itl 
splendors  and  price  in  mind  i 
book."    Particularly   for  the  :ei 
reader,  an  art  book  can  by  its  ec 
ness  and  format  comprise  a  fet 
show  (shot  I  of  being  an  exhili 
alogue).  a  university  course,  M 
essav .  a  dose  of  instant  connois  " 
or  even  a  buying  guide  for  t  " 
ilili   and   ae-lhelicallv    helple  1 
sionally,  one  can  truly  educate  ii 
necessarily  being  a  masterpie  o 
mane  learning  like  the  late  I 
nofskj  s  sindv  of  I  hirer. 

Of  two  recent  v olumes  distr  ' 
the  New  York  Graphic  SocietJ 
ing  different  aspects  of  Rer  > 
work,  one  is  indeed  the  cataloj  ' 
exhibition  of  etchings  shown  a  11 
scum  of  l  ine  Arts  in  Boston  i* 
Pierponl  Morgan  I  .ibrary  in  N  ' 
It  reveals  the  depth  of  signifies  H 
artist's  rewoi kings  of  his  etch  I'1 
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I  hear  America 
singing, 

the  varied  carols 
I  hear... 

somewhere 
amid  the  static. 


The  songs  America  sings  have  changed  little  since  Walt 
Whitman  heard  them.  Now,  as  then,  our  many  tongues 
chant  in  praise— or  search—of  the  basic  qualities  of  human 
existence:  Freedom.  Love.  Security.  Peace. 

Only  today,  the  voices  of  the  nation  are  amplified  a 
hundredfold.  Converging  from  the  left,  right  .  .  .  and  all 
points  in  between.  Echoing  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  until,  in  the  desperate  competition  to  be  heard, 
none  is  heard. 

Is  it  still  possible  to  distinguish  what  America  is  strug- 
gling to  say,  and  record  the  themes  and  beliefs  of  our 
frustratingly  complex  society?  Is  it  still  possible  to  sort  out 
and  understand  the  various  undercurrents  of  our  dilemmas? 

Harper's  Magazine  believes  it  is  not  only  possible,  it  is 
essential. 

Whether  it  be  a  Vietnam  requiem,  a  campus  march  or  a 
political  recital— or  simply  the  tunes  the  individual  man  in 
the  street  hums  to  himself-every  carol  deserves  to  be  heard. 
Individually.  Understandably.  And  critically. 

This  then  is  the  goal  of  Harper's  Magazine.  To  redefine, 
modulate,  and  present  in  highly  readable  fashion,  the  com- 
ponent strains  of  our  national  anthem,  1970. 

If  you're  not  already  a  regular  subscriber,  may  we  sug- 
gest you  use  the  card  opposite  to  enter  your  subscription  to 
Harper's  Magazine.  It's  yours  for  a  song. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

America  s  First  Monthly 
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and  is  aimed  at  the  alert  art  lover  rather 
than  the  print  collector.  The  method  of 
the  exhibition  and,  hence,  the  book  is 
to  compare  successive  versions  of 
twenty-eight  of  Rembrandt's  etchings, 
on  some  of  which  he  labored  over  the 
course  of  a  decade.  Restrained  but 
pointed  comment  guides  the  reader's 
eye  over  the  changes,  in  some  instances 
(the  so-called  "Hundred  Guilder  Print," 
for  example  I  through  nine  different  im- 
pressions of  one  state.  The  118  repro- 
ductions seem  to  be  of  more  than  suffi- 
cient quality  to  make  extremely  subtle 
differences  quite  apparent.  Jointly  au- 
thored by  Felice  Stampfle,  Eleanor  A. 
Sayre,  Sue  W.  Reed,  and  Clifford  S. 
Ackley  of  the  two  sponsoring  institu- 
tions, the  book  is  a  splendid  instance  of 
instruction  without  condescension. 

Likewise,  R.  H.  Fuchs's  book  on  Rem- 
brandt's general  oeuvre.  Here,  the  for- 
mat is  more  like  that  of  a  lecture  series, 
with  plates  keyed  by  marginal  num- 
bers in  what  is  now  becoming  standard 
practice.  Rembrandt's  work  is  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  (as  the  author  puts 
it  I  "the  city  he  lived  in"  and  "the  art 
of  his  own  day."  In  the  latter  instance, 
even  the  relatively  uninformed  art  lover, 
battered  by  the  usual  idolatries  which 
emphasize  Rembrandt's  personal  vision, 
depth  of  psychological  insight,  and  so 
forth,  has  begun  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  problem  of  Tradition  and  the  Indi- 
vidual Talent  as  it  applies  to  painters. 
Art  history,  rather  than  mere  art  appre- 
ciation of  the  belle-lettristic  sort,  pro- 
vides impulses  and  modes  for  studying 
individual  achievements  against  the 
background  of  the  conventions  the  artist 
has  inherited.  The  Fuchs  volume,  draw- 
ing on  some  of  the  most  recent  Rem- 
brandt scholarship,  is  successful  in 
leading  the  unhistorical  eye  into  the 
exciting  identifications  and  revisionary 
readings  of  pictures  which  are  far  more 
moving  than  rhapsodic  appreciations. 

J. II. 

\g«'8  of  Elegance,  by  Gisele  d'Assailly. 
New  York  Graphic  Society,  $29.95. 

Here  is  another  book,  distributed  by 
the  New  York  Graphic  Society,  whose 
genre  is  mysterious.  Another  realm  of 
standards  entirely  governs  the  stupidly 
lavish  and  pretentious  Ages  of  Elegance 
(subtitled,  with  unconscious  self-de- 
scription. "Five  Thousand  Years  of 
Fashion  and  Frivolity").  Anonymously 
and  badly  translated,  Mme.  d'Assailly's 
gossipy  rundown  of  phases  in  the  his- 
tory of  sartorial  elegance  contains  a  lot 
of  e\perisivel\  reproduced  graphic  ma- 
terial, from  case  paintings  to  recent 


fashion  photography.  It  is  garishly  laid 
out,  blown-up,  bled,  montaged;  the  re- 
lation of  pictures  to  text  is  vague,  and 
the  captions  wrongly  identify  artists 
and  subjects,  and  at  best  are  pointless 
and  silly.  An  irrelevantly  fact-filled  but 
ultimately  disorganized  and  naive  text 
accompanies  the  artwork.  Aside  from 
coy  insinuations  that  plus  qa  change. 
etc.,  and  an  uninteresting  breakdown 
of  the  historical  material  into  periods, 
it  does  little  for  the  serious  reader  who 
for  various  reasons  might  be  curious 
about  costume  history.  An  introductory 
book  of  this  kind  should  really  acquaint 
the  reader  u  ith  some  basic  questions, 
such  as  the  historical  change  in  the  body 
form  implied  by  costume  modes,  the 
historian's  own  problem  of  reading, 
through  graphic  conventions  of  the  past, 
the  actualities  of  textured  fabric  in  mo- 
tion over  a  body,  what  in  any  kind  of 
costume  mode  is  schematic  and  what 
can  be  varied,  and  the  phenomenology 
of  old-fashionedness.  Except  for  the  un- 
usually generous  sampling  of  pictures 
from  the  Regency  and  Directoire  pe- 
riods, this  trivial  and  unscholarly  book, 
thrown  together,  apparently,  by  a  Studio 
Hachette  crew  whose  own  bibliography 
betrays  their  limited  knowledge  I  they 
appear  not  to  be  aware  of  the  great  work 
of  the  Cunningtons  in  England,  for  ex- 
ample), seems  a  waste  and  a  shame.  It 
is  pitched  even  lower  than  the  Mila 
Contini  book  of  some  years  back.  Only 
the  English  ought  to  be  allowed  to  write 
on  the  history  of  fashion,  whether  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  history  of  underwear, 
or  a  jazzy  introduction  like  this.  — J.H. 

The  Power  Game,  edited  by  Clay 
Felker.  Simon  and  Schuster,  $5.95. 

"Power  is  New  York's  sex,"  says 
Nicholas  Pileggi  in  the  lead  article  of 
this  collection  drawn  from  New  York 
magazine,  and  it  is  accurate  enough  as 
generalizations  go.  What  is  disappoint- 
ing is  that  the  book  that  follows  is  not 
quite  the  Kinsey  Report  it  pretends  to 
be  and  might  easily  have  been. 

Iwery  New  Yorker  is  perforce  a  stu- 
dent of  power  and  each  will  find  his 
own  serious  flaw  in  The  Power  Game. 
To  me,  the  most  serious  omission  is  a 
solid,  analytical  piece  on  the  great  law 
firms  from  which  all  the  other  power- 
houses including  the  big  one  in 
Washington  draw  their  intellectual 
priesthoods.  The  book  also  needs  de- 
fining piec  es  on  the  real-estate  and  con- 
struction industries,  which,  more  than 
other  institutions,  control  the  qual- 
ity of  the  city's  environment  disas- 
trously. And  how  about  medicine?  New 


York  is  one  of  the  world's  gn  & 
cal  centers  and  I  have  always  \  a 
who  its  rulers  are  and  why  th 
much  high-priced  incompetenct 
level  of  practice  in  the  city.  Oi: 
go  on  and  on— no  piece  on  the 
tions,  nothing  on  the  commu 
industry  (outside  that  currenj 
ionable  topic,  the  New  Yorki 
not  much  on  the  fashion  indu 

What  the  book  has,  inste 
plethora  of  "charm  pieces,"  no!;> 
good  ones  by  Tom  Wolfe  oi  l 
Power"— the  care  and  breedi.  i 
prep-school  accent  —  and  am  ei 
the  fun  part  of  power,  "Se>g 
Jump."  There's  a  nice  little  113 
Ralph  Schoenstein  on  two-w^i 
wave  car  radios  as  status  sym  Ib 
a  weary  report  from  Mayor  Li, a 
political  banquets  as  tribal  ritiJL 

Pieces  of  this  sort  are  what  /Vifl 
has  been  good  at  ever  sinct  t 
founded  as  a  Sunday  suppleme  ti 
old  Herald  Tribune.  They  are  hi 
sociological  footnotes  and  they* 
ply  social  historians  of  the  fulr' 
the  kind  of  color  that  will  v  I 
books  Book-of-the-Month  selec  n. 
the  moment  they  supply  the  refit 
the  invaluable  sense  that  he  is  1  a 
in  observing  the  small,  despera  fa 
of  urban  life. 

But  we  need  more.  The  troiei 
this  anthology  (and  with  Neman 
general)  is  that  it  appears  to  oil 
resources,  financial  and  intellmi 
undertake  the  kind  of  big-scs  m 
logical  reporting  it  is  always  p  m 
on  its  cover  and  not  quite  deliv»«u 
side.  It  gets  by.  like  many  of  its.  so 
on  quick,  bright,  superficial  ,ifi< 
the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  )d 
parties  in  Manhattan  fun  for  a>«i 
utes  but  ultimately  depressing^  < 

Still,  the  magazine  appeal  to 
catching  on  a  bit  and  one  can  1  * 
someday  it  will  develop  the  p» 
to  "stingingly  anatomize"— to  1,t« 
phrase  from  the  jacket— the; it? 
promises  but  mostly  pretends 
We  could  use  such  a  magazine,  f 
la  1  one  that  leads  rather  than 
opinion  in  New  York's  chic  1 


The   lleadshriiiker'H  Test, 

Kaufman.  Random  House,  $5.. 

Sue  Kaufman  is  the  minor  pi 
big  city's  minor  neuroses.  Di 
Mad  /low-ru  ife  caught,  better 
novel  I  know,  the  mannei  in  | 
pressure  of  urban  inconvenie 


find  a  cab,  the  difficulty  of 
;thing  as  simple  as  shopping 
es,  the  way  children  are  ill 
vith  flus  and  colds,  that  sort 
combined  with  the  driving 
ake  it  and  to  convincingly 
ihers  that  you  are  making  it, 
r  bring  a  no  more  than  nor- 
tive  woman  close  to  the  edge 
I  In  her  new  book,  which  is 
iner,  a  trifle  less  believable, 
snetheless,  we  see  one  of  her 
^oing  over  that  edge, 
out  a  healthily  virile  insur- 
aan  who,  rather  late  in  his 
i  womanizer,  discovers  the 
.  dreams— a  well-born,  dilet- 
ts  in  the  process  of  recover- 
ychoanalysis,  from  a  series 
that  will  seem  archetypal  to 
to  has  used  New  York  City  as 
school  in  life-styles, 
year  of  marriage,  however, 
>een  reversed.  She  is  bloom- 
's withered  into  a  state  of 
paranoia,    convinced  that 
lis  wife  and  her  doctor  are 
to  cuckold  him.  At  the  end 
ng  ready  to  kill  them.  And 
is  possible  he  will  bungle 
he  did  an  earlier  attempt 
frighten  them,  we  can't  be 
lis  incompetence, 
sibly,  a  rather  heavily  melo- 
evice  to  impose  upon  the 
rcture  of  this  novel,  but  it 
lapse  under  its  weight.  More 
in  any  case,  is  the  way  Miss 
as  got  so  many  things  just 
xact  ambience  of  the  newly- 
the  precise  details  of  their 
the  every  sound  of  their 
their  friends'  voices,  not  to 
shrill,  nerve-numbing  back- 
vided  by  the  city  itself.  She 
a  battle-scarred  veteran  of 
)r  urban  survival  who  has 
m  her  experiences.  She  is 
funny,  wonderfully  precise 
d  it  seems  to  me  she  has  no 
reorder  of  our  nickel  miser- 
fcs,  and  hysterics.        — R.S. 

i  American  Jackpot,  by 

I.  Random  House.  $6.95. 
•old  has,  through  the  many 
career,  touched  many  bases. 
»n,  he  has  done  the  young- 
road  thing,  the.middle-class- 
the  Jewish-father  thing,  and 
:  long  in  the  tooth  but  still 
^as  done  the  college-kid-in- 
If-and-values  thing.  It  is  set, 
gainst  the  background  of  the 
we   have   had   to  invent, 


THERE'S  NO  OTHER  CHARCOAL  GRINDER 
like  the  one  at  Jack  Daniel's.  That's  both  good  and  bad 

Back  in  the  1800's,  the  machine  was  used  to  grind 
meal.  It  was  Lem  Motlow  who  discovered  it 
ground  charcoal  to  just  the  right  size  for  mellowing 
whiskey  ...and  we've  used  it  that  way  ever  since. 
Of  course,  our  bookkeeper 
complains  some  over  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  an  old  machine. 
But  we  figure  it  like  this:  Fine 
whiskey  is  made  first  to  drink 
and  then  to  sell.  So  we'll  make 
Jack  Daniel's  the  way  it  should 
be  made,  and  let  the  bookkeeper 
go  right  on  complaining. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY    •    90   PROOF   BY   CHOICE  ©  1969.  Jack  Daniel  Distillery.  Lem  Motlow,  Prop..  Inc. 

DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY   •   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TEN  N. 
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BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


through  an  act  of  collective  imagina- 
tion, in  order  for  the  literary  intellec- 
tuals to  lay  off  their  contempt  for  com- 
mon contemporary  American  values. 

In  The  Great  American  Jackpot 
(graceless  title!  )  a  graduate  student  in 
sociology  at  Berkeley  feels  restless  and 
rootless  at  great  length,  decides  to  rob 
a  hank,  does  so,  gets  caught,  suffers  not 
briefly  enough  in  jail  awaiting  trial,  and 
then  gets  off.  in  the  process  becoming 
something  of  a  cultural  hero.  The  story 
is  thin  and  predictable  and  utterly  lack- 
ing in  redeeming  surprise  or  suspense. 
It  exists  mainly  to  provide  Gold  with 
opportunities  to  write  set  pieces— the 
Fillmore,  a  graduate  seminar,  a  Black 
Muslim  meeting,  a  TV  unit  on  location, 
a  police  riot.  And  so  forth.  And  so  on. 
There  are  also  a  lot  of  determinedly 
ironic,  allegedly  comic  characters  run- 
ning around— a  smoothly  cynical  Black 
Professor  making  it  big  by  explaining, 
exemplifying  racial  anger  to  Whitev.  a 
cop  who  heats  up  suspects  in  order  to 
get  material  for  his  graduate  work  in 
(  riminology.  a  ponce  who  is  also  a  right- 
wing  militant.  And  so  forth.  And  so  on. 

But  there  is  no  life  in  any  of  this.  In 
tin-  course  of  his  hard-charging  career 
as  a  perpetually  promising  novelist  Gold 
has  used  so  many  \  oices,  so  many  modes. 


that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  what 
his  true  tone  is.  But  even  if  one  were  to 
hazard  a  guess,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prove  it  in  this  book,  such  is  the  sty- 
listic clamor  he  sets  up.  Perhaps  he  is 
trying  to  evade  the  knowledge  that  his 
moral  and  social  insights  are  obvious. 
Perhaps  he  is  merely  willing  into  exist- 
ence a  novel  he  does  not  seem  to  feel  at 
all.  Perhaps  he  should  have  skipped  fic- 
tion entirely  and  settled  for  a  collection 
of  journalistic  essays  on  the  Northern 
Galifo  rnia  scene,  since  the  only  decent 
passages  in  the  book  are  purely  des- 
criptive. Even  those,  however,  go 
against  the  hallucinatory  mood  he  is 
trying  to  create  and  sustain.  Moreover, 
they  have  been— or  could  be— better 
done  bv  someone  like  Tom  Wolfe.  But 
why  go  on?  It  is  enough  to  say  Mr. 
Gold  has  written  a  smug,  cold,  compas- 
sionless,  nearly  unreadable  book.— R.S. 

The  Affair,  bv  Morton  Hunt.  NAL- 
World,  $6.95. 

Here  is  some  information  about 
extramarital  affairs:  there  are  more  of 
them  going  on.  all  around  you,  than  you 
probably  think:  they  range  in  length 
and  intensity  from  brief,  sexually  un- 
consummated  encounters  to  one-night 
stands  to  real  home-wreckers:  people 


Your  new 
Mercedes-Benz 
in  Europe: 

Easy  to  arrange  here.  Easiest  way  to  travel  there. 

Enjoy  your  European  holiday  in  the  convenience  of  your  own 
Mercedes-Benz.  See  what  you  want  to  see.  Forget  the  crowds. 
And  the  schedules.  And  save  money  too! 

How?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  find  out.  Or  visit  the 
"European  Delivery  Center"  at  your  nearest  Mercedes-Benz 
dealer.  They'll  handle  all  the  details. 
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from  every  walk  of  life  ha 
though  people  with  religious 
and/or  a  lack  of  extensive  piD 
experience  are  less  prone  I 
sometimes  they  are  psych 
therapeutic  for  at  least  one  o 
ticipants.  sometimes  they  are 

That  roughly  summarizes  I 
information  to  be  gleaned  fro 
Hunt's  The  Affair,  and  I  find  i|j 
he  deplores  so  vigorously  th 
so  much  of  our  information 
betw  een  people  who  are  not  r  1 
each   other   derives   from  ft  o 
various  sorts,  but  then  has  so 
self  to  add  to  what  we  aire 
from  such  sources.  He  has  bee 
dinarily  diligent  in  his  attenr  I 
us  new  information  about  tr 
—sending  out  360  questionnaii 
pie  who  have  had  affairs,  foil 
with  91  "in-depth"  interview 
result  of  all  this  furious  legvv< 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  no 
vanced  from  the  point  at  \ 
novelists  left  off.  Though  a  n 
nalist.  he  has  succeeded  in  ac 
ing  what  most  academic  social 
are  so  good  at— proving  the  o  I 

The  trouble  lies  less  in  his  t 
than   in   his   subject  matter 
though  undoubtedly  emotio 
sequential  for  their  participa 
tellectually  and  psychologic 
simple  matters  to  understand 
a  severel)  limited  range  of  U 
patterns  and  choices  to  those 
in  them,  all  of  w  hich  are  com] 
derstandable  to  anyone  with, 
imagination.  The  most  Mr.  H 
is    confirm    what    wc  hav 
guessed   lor  experienced,  if 
Ik  s  are  to  be  believed).  He 
a    large   number   of  luhricl 
studies,  thus  providing  sho; 
shy  to  read  Harold  Bobbins 
with  the  kind  of  mild  ttir 
seem  to  crave  under  impeo 
nonfictional  i  cover.  ()ka\.  but 
cation  he  draws  from  his  st 
is  lh.it  taken  all  in  all  alfair 
do  people  more  good  than  h 
to  me  dubious.  The  cases 
either  harmless  or  of  posifivi 
the  participants  --truck  me  as 
thetic  or  fatuous.  Maybe  the  I 
Freudians,  w  ho  \  iew  the  affai| 
e\  idem  c  ol  neurosis,  are  a  hit 
on  the  other  hand.  I  didn't  fi 
one  of  Mi.   Hunt's  subjects 
mental  health.  And  his  will 
accept  theii  protestations  of, 
least  a  degree  of  fulfillment 
less  than  intellectually  i  igj 


TY*c  Maria  Isabel-Sheraton 
joins*  3  other  hot-blooded  Sheratons. 


Mexico  City 


Eleganza.  Spanish  sophistication 
enlivened  with  the  spice  and 
specialness  of  pure  Mexico  H&ls 
Maria  Isabel-Sheraton  is  a  regal  micas 

beauty  overlooking  the  Paseo  ^  ----- 

de  la  Reforma.  It's  Sheraton's  WDHBB 

new  center  south  of  the  border  Ht*:;;'  -  • 

... 


Aruba  Here  the  hot 
blood  turns  warm.  The  native 
smiles  soften  and  life  slows  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  Caribbean  tides.  The 
Aruba-Sheraton  Hotel  and  Casino 
takes  on  the  glow  of  this  Dutch  paradise 
and  all  is  tranquil.  Except  at  night 
in  the  Club  Diablo  and  the  Casino. 

Nassau  Pulses  quicken  to  the  Goombay 
beat.  Bahamian  chatter  in  the  Straw  Market  plays 
against  the  clipped  British  accents  in  the  imported 
shops  just  down  the  street.  The  Sheraton-British  Colonial 
sits  happily  in  the  midst  of  it  all. 


To  get  a  worldwide 
Sheraton  credit  card 
write  to  ITT  Sheraton 
Corporation,  470  Atlan- 
tic Avenue,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  And  for 
reservations  at  one  of 
these  four  hotels  or  any 
Sheraton  in  the 
world  call  your  nearest  Sheraton 


Sail  Jliail  Hot  blooded?  Not  ht 
It  sears.  It's  Spanish.  And  it  s  wild.  Music 
brings  everybody  to  their  feet  and  laughte 
rings  out  of  control.  A  space-age 
palace  gleams  in  the  sun  and         ifs-~>  \ 
glitters  at  night.  The  Puerto  Rico-  df 
Sheraton  is  alive.  k  , 


Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inn  * 

A  WORLDWIDE.  SERVICE  OF,1 
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IANT.  Illustrated 
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Illustrated 
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:N  TO  THE  WARM 
IfAN  STREET  & 
}R0WS  by  rod 
[  (Retail  prices 


188.  A  LONG  ROW  OF 
CANDLES:  The  Memoirs 
and  Diaries  of  C.  L. 
Sulzberger.  1934-1954 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 

280.  THE  AGE  OF 
VOLTAIRE  by  WILL  and 
ARIEL  DUKANT 
Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12) 


499.  A  BOY  NAMED 
CHARLIE  BROWN  by 

CHARLES  M.  SCHULZ 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

414.  IBERIA:  Spanish 
Travels  and  Reflections 

by  JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

Photographs 
(Retail  price  $10) 


AN  INVITATION  TO  READERS 

who  may  have  considered 
membership  in  the 

BOOK-OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB 

CHOOSE 
ANY  THREE 
FOR  ONLY H 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club  choices 
within  the  next  year  at  special  members  prices 


All  books  distributed  by  the 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 
are  identical  to  the  publishers'  editions 


258.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

JEWS  ivABRAM  LEON  SACHAR 

(Retail  price  $7.95) 

111. ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY:  A  Life  Story 
by  CARLOS  BAKER 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $10) 

187-  THE  INTERCOM 
CONSPIRACY  by 

ERIC  AMBLER 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

260.  THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail  price  $11) 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS 
COUNT  AS  ONE  CHOICE 

200.  HOW  CHILOREN 
LEARN  and  HQW  CHILDREN 

FAIL  by  JOHN  HOLT 

(Retail  prices  total  $9.45) 


149.  THE  STORY 
OF  PHILOSOPHY 

by  WILL  DURANT 

(Retail  price  $6) 

387.  THE  NAKED  APE 

by  DESMOND  MORRIS 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 

397.  THE  UNABRIDGED 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
DICTIONARY  by 

A.  F.  SISSON 
Thumb-indexed 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 

140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  by  BENJAMIN 
F.  miller,  M.D.  3rd  revised 
edition.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $9.95) 

161.  JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  IRMA  S.  ROMBAUER 
and  MARION  R.  BECKER 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


250.  THE  ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN  by 

MICHAEL  CRICHTON 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 

107.  THE  WAY  THINGS 
WORK:  An  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  of 
Technology 

(Retail  price  $9.95) 

329.  THE  HISTORY 

OF  PSYCHIATRY  by 

f.  G.  ALEXANDER,  M.D. 

and  S.  T.  SELESN1CK,  M.D. 

Illus.  (Ret.  price  $11.95) 

104.  MISS  CRAIG'S 
21-DAY  SHAPE-UP 
PROGRAM:  For  Men 
&  Women.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 

236.  ONLY  ONE  YEAR 

by  SVETLANA  ALLILUYEVA 

(Retail  price  $7.95) 

317.  MY  LIFE  WITH 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING. 
JR.  by  CORETTA 
SCOTT  KING 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 

259.  JENNIE:  The  Life  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
by  RALPH  G.  MARTIN 
Photographs 
(Retad  price  $8.95) 

401.  GREAT  TRUE  SPY 

STORIES.  Edited 

by  ALLEN  DULLES 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

154.  THE  JEWISH 
MYSTIQUE  by 

ERNEST  VAN  DLR  HAAG 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 
150. THE SPOTTEO SPHINX 

by  JOY  ADAMSON 

Photographs  and  maps 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 

304.  THE  AMERICANS 

by  I.  C.  FURNAS 
Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $12.95) 

485.  KNOW  YOUR 
ANTIQUES  by  RALPH  and 
TERRY  KOVEL 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 

130.  THE  GRAHAM  KERR 

C00K300K  by  THE 

GALLOPING  GOURMET 

Photographs 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 

580.  MASTERING  THE  ART 
OF  FRENCH  COOKING 

SIMONF  BECK,  LOUISE TT F 
BERTHOLLE,  JULIA  CHILD 

Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $10) 


1  ARY-BUILDING  PLAN  EVERY  READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


101.  Retail 
price  $12.50 


.  .  .  and  you  will  also  receive 
without  additional  charge  as 
an  "extra  Book-Dividend"* 
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KETAIL  PRICE  S2  95 


sfFrom  lime  to  time,  certain  special 
books  are  distributed  free  to  members 
who  order  a  Club  Selection  or  Alter- 
nate during  a  given  period.  This  book 
is  a  recent  example  of  these  "extras." 


EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  suggested  here  will  not  only  prove,  by 
<r  own  actual  experience,  how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
Z\vb  can  keep  you  from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness, 
ou  fully  intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another  important  advan- 
Dok-Dividends. Through  thh  unique  profit-sharing  system  members  can 
y  receive  valuable  library  volumes— at  a  small  fraction  of  their  retail 
iiniply  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  anyway. 

■>u  continue  after  this  experimental  membership,  you  will  earn,  for 
iok-of-the-'Monlh  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
-ach  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  often  only  $1.00  or  $1.50 
/hat  more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  valuable 
vidend  which  you  may  choose  from  more  than  100  fine  library  volumes 
:  over  the  year.  This  is  probably  the  most  economical  means  ever  devised 
ding  up  a  well-rounded  personal  library.  Since  its  inauguration,  the 
nearly  $488,000,000  worth  of  Book-Dividends  (retail  value) 
:n  received  by  Club  members  through  this  unique  plan. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 

280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  A67-3 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated 
in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three  volumes.  (I  will, 
also  receive  without  additional  charge  a  copy  of  The  New  York 
Tunes  Encyclopedic  Almanac  1970.  i  I  agree  to  purchase  at 
least  three  additional  monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during 
the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  special  members'  prices. 
My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  buying  these  three 
books.  If  I  continue  after  this  trial.  I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend 
Credit  for  every  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  postage  and 
handling  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments.) 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


It  is  Robert  Townsend's  theory  that  too 
many  corporation  executives  and  poten- 
tates are  trapped  in  the  sludge  of  "or- 
ganization-think." Mr. Tow  nsend  should 
know.  He  i-  the  original  Number  Two 
man.  the  Man  Who  Tried  Harder  and 
Got  Everyone  to  Join  Him:  in  short, 
the  former  chairman  of  Avis,  who 
turned  the  compan)  around  the  hard 
(  but  permanent  I  way. 

He  does  not  believe  that  an  organi- 
zation's situation  ran  be  relieved  b\ 
generalities.  The  specifics  of  his  VBC 
Survival  Manual  for  businessmen,  man- 
aver-,  all  alert  starters— see  page  73  of 
this  issue  begin  with  \d\ ei  I  i-ing.  for 
example.  "  l  ire  the  whole  advertising 
department,  he  writes,  ""and  your  old 
agency."  Overloaded  with  assistants-to? 
Listen:  "  The  only  people  who  enjo) 
being  assistants-to  are  vampires.  .  .  ." 
Worrying  about  wearing  out  your  wel- 


come? "Nobody  -hould  be  chief  execu- 
ti\e  officer  of  anything  for  more  than 
five  or  six  years.  ...  If  he  doesn't  retire* 
gracefully— throw  the  rascal  out."  (Mr. 
Town-end  is  now  retired  himself,  of  his 
own  accord.)  Other  specifics  include  a 
test  for  rating  your  boss  (or  yourself), 
ten  rather  strong  questions  designed  to 
allow  vou  to  discover  whether  he  i- 
thinking  right. 

It's  possible  that  I  p  the  Organization 
is  the  sagest  I  and  even  most  outr  ageous  I 
book  ever  w  ritten  about  how  businesses 
-hould  be  run.  The  man  who  wrote  it 
look  the  tiny,  then-unknown  \\is  Kent 
A  Car  Corporation  and  made  it  into  the 
nation's  best-known  Number  Two. 
W  hat  he  says  come-  from  the  experi- 


ence of  his  \\ is  \ears.  as  wel'Bfl 
years  at  American  Express.  Al  fi 
generous  portions  are  excerpted 
will  be  published  in  book  forirv. 
fred  A.  Knopf.  Inc.  late  in  Marr 

\nd   (dining   up  soon  in  f"JK 
Magazine  .  .  .  The  New  Hush  on  l«s 
b\   Louis  l.apliam  .  .  .  Sam  Flit 
Johnson  b)  Larry  L.  King  .  .  .  M 
dine  of  the  \\  \SP  b)  Peter  SchM 
\  oices   from   the  Silent    Majo  ' 
Joseph  (ioulden  .  .  .  Social  Issue  H 
Seventies  l>\  Secretan  of  Heall 
cation,  and  Welfare  Robert  hi 
What  Republican  Majority?  by 
/•  red  Harris  .  .  .  and  a  report  I 
recent  integration  riles  in  Yaz<  ' 
b\    Harper's   Editor  in  Chief  ' 
Mm  ris,  who  relurned  to  his  Mis:  "f 
liomelow  u  for  the  storv. 
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e  Literary  Guild  announces 

he  extraordinary  Shakespeare. 


Complete  40  volume  set.  $gQ95  retail  price 

only$10 


You  merely  agree  to 
accept  4  selections 
or'alternates  during 
the  coming  year.) 


>low  you  can  appreciate 

espeare  as  never  before 
i  this  extraordinary  40-volume 

Temple  edition.  Even  if  you 

an  older  Shakespeare  set,  vou 

vvant  this  one  for  your"living"  library. 

or  Shakespeare  is  to  be  read  and  enjoyed . . .  not 
«('ly  owned  and  displayed.  And  this  remarkable  edition 

bines  scholarly  authenticity  with  a  simplicity  of  format  that 
it  the  most  readable,  entertaining,  and  useful 

espeare  yet  produced. 

ach  timeless  work  is  presented  in  a  separate  volume. . . 
plete  with  its  own  informative  Preface  and  special 
-of-the-book  Index  of  Notes.  Archaic  spellings  have  been 
inated.  The  type  is  larger,  easier  to  read.  It  is,  at  once, 
Shakespeare  that's  closest  to  what  Shakespeare  actually 
and  a  living,  readable  set  you  will  turn  to  again  and 
a  l  for  enrichment  and  pleasure. 

^  Magnificent  40Volume  Library.  Handsomely  bound  to 
fl  'h  and  stamped  in  gold,  it  includes  all  the  plays,  sonnets 
lj  Doems,  and  a  separate  volume  of  sensitive  commentary 
I  lakespeare's  life,  work  and  theater.  A  distinctive  addition 
1  'ur  home  library.  An  outstanding  value  at  oniy  $10  when 
5j!oin  the  Literary  Guild. 

I  10TE:  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size,  but  texts  are  full  length  -  not  a  word  is  cut 
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Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 

Dept.  03-HAX,  Garden  City,  N  Y.  11530 

Choose  your  4  books  during  the  coming  year  from 
the  widest  selection  of  best  sellers,  reference 
works  and  classics  offered  by  any  book  club! 

Please  accept  my  application  for  a  trial  membership  in  the  Literary 
Guild  and  send  me  the  "0-volume  New  Temple  Shakespeare.  Bill  me  only 
$10  plus  shipping  and  handling  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  it  in  10 
days  and  this  membership  will  be  canceled 

I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  every  month  -  only  as  few  as  tour  a 
year-and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books  All  selec- 
tions and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the  Literary 
Guild  magazine,  sent  free  each  month,  and  a  convenient  form  will  al- 
ways be  provided  for  my  use  if  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  forthcoming 
selection  The  prices  of  the  books  offered  will  average  at  least  40% 
below  the  prices  of  the  publishers'  editions  (A  modest  charge  is  added 
for  shipping  and  handling.)  For  each  monthly  selection  (or  alternate 
selection)  I  accept,  I  may  choose  a  bonus  book,  from  the  special  cata- 
log, at  a  fraction  of  the  already  low  Guild  price -often  tor  as  little  as  $1 

Ml 
Mrs 

Miss  


(Please  print) 


Address- 


City- 


-Zip- 


State  

Canadian  Enquiries  write  to  address  above,  for  your  convenience,  books 
will  be  shipped  from  our  Canadian  office.  Offer  good  in  Continental 
J  S  A  and  Canada  only. 

24-G865B 


LETTERS 


Books  in  black 


I  found  Irving  Howe?  comment 
['"Books:  New  Black  Writers."  Decem- 
ber], "their  appearance  causes  con- 
flict, since  it  threatens  entrenched  cul- 
tural interests  and  styles."  the  most 
honest  and  truthful  statement  in  a  long 
"book  review"  in  which  Black  writers 
of  diverse  aesthetics  were  lumped  to- 
gether in  a  cultural  slave  quarters.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Howe's  critical  approach  demon- 
strates that  he  hasn't  read  w  ith  compre- 
hension the  newest  \\  bite  writers,  let 
alone  Black. 

"He  may  intend  his  books  as  a  black 
variation  of  Jonathan  Swift."  Howe 
writes  of  my  novels  in  typical  \^  hite 
chauvinistic  manner.  Perhaps  I  in- 
tended the  books  to  be  a  variation  of 
A  fro- American  novelists  YA  allace  Thur- 
man  and  George  Schuyler  but  it  seems 
that  Howe  is  illiterate  of  Afro-American 
literature  written  prior  to  1938:  a  fact 
which  raises  serious  doubts  about  his 
ability  to  intelligently  evaluate  this 
novelistic  tradition  which  dates  back  to 
1854. 

Incidentally  the  "review  "  of  my  work 
was  a  lazily  assembled  patchwork  of 
reviews  which  have  appeared  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Howe  can  do  for  some  of 
that  "hard  w  ork"  and  "discipline"  he  so 
patronizingly  counsel*  Hal  Bennett  to 
cultivate. 

I  would  propose  that  the  author  of  J 
Treasury  of  Yiddish  Poetry  and  editor 
of  Dissent  is  a  delegate  for  these  "en- 
trenched cultural  interests  and  style-" 
threatened  by  what  is  probably  the  most 
exciting  upsurge  in  American  writing 
historv.  \\  ith  hi-  flippant,  nasty,  arro- 
gant comments— a  phrase  used  by  John 
Williams  is  termed  "fatuous"— Mr. 
Howe  has.  under  the  guise  of  criticism, 
performed  as  a  cop  for  these  dying  in- 
terests. .  .  .  Thirtv  years  ago  during  Mr. 
Howe's  heyday  this  would  have  worked 
for  Afro-American  artists  who  naively 


believed  that  \\  hite  criticism  arose  from 
the  loftiest  motives  instead  of  serving  as 
a  subterfuge  for  certain  political,  cul- 
tural and  sexual  interests.  .  .  . 

A  dying  culture  will  always  call  up  its 
intellectual  warhorses— no  matter  how 
senile  they  may  be— when  pagans  are 
breaking  down  the  gates.  Mr.  Howe's 
hysteria— LeRoi  Jones  is  called  an 
"anti-Semitic  vulgarian"— proves  that 
we  hav*  draw  n  blood  and  we  w  ill  now 
do  w  hat  pagans  have  always  done  when 
confronted  with  a  racist,  imperialist, 
tyrannical  system. 

\^  e  will  move  in  for  the  kill,  and  this 
is  what  the  Seventies  will  be  all  about. 

Ishmael  Reed 
New  York.  NY. 

Irving  Howe  replies: 

The  one  possibilitv  that  Mr.  Reed 
seems  unable  to  consider  is  that— unlike 
other  young  black  novelists  whose  w  ork 
I  did  praise— he  has  not  yet  written  a 
book  worth  taking  seriouslv. 


Politic-  in  given 


As  a  member  of  the  National  Ass  • 
ciation  for  Irish  Justice  (NAIJi  and  a 
participant  in  some  of  the  events  de- 
scribed [Sara  Davidson's  "Bernadette 
Devlin:  An  Irish  Revolutionary  in  Irish 
America."  January]  ...  I  would  like  to 
clarify  a  few  point-. 

The  first  concerns  Brian  Heron.  Na- 
tional Coordinator  foi  N  \IJ.  In  Miss 
Davidson's  article.  Brian  appears  to  be 
a  sort  of  affable  eccentric— enthusiastic, 
but  harmless.  I'm  sure  that  this  cannot 
be  her  true  opinion  of  him.  as  no  one 
who  has  ever  heard  him  speak,  publicly 
or  privately.  could  so  undere-timate  hi- 
intelligence  and  ability.  Kven  his  detrac- 
tors admit  that  Brian  Heron  has  done 
more  in  several  months  to  mobili/e  the 
lii-h  American  community  than  any- 
other  single  individual  or  group  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  Far  from  having  the 


"slightly  mad.  comic  quality 
sentminded  revolutionary."  h 
tremely  effective  organizer  an 
theorist  w  ho  rarely,  if  ever,  sa 
anything  w  ithout  a  very  specifi 
in  mind. 

The  second  point  which  n 
clarification  concerns  the  p 
Bernadette's  visit,  the  money 
and  the  reason  for  her  hasty 
The  fact  is  that  Eamonn  M 
vised  Bernadette  to  come  he 
gust,  not  to  collect  funds,  but 
measure  and  for  a  rest.  . 
lion  dollar  appeal"  originat 
press.  .  .  .  \\  ithout  know  ing  a1 
ifications  of  the  situation, 
wanted  to  help  rebuild  homes 
children,  so  Bernadette  was 
and  over  again:  "Vi  ill  this 
used  for  relief  only?"  And 
answ  ered.  "\  es."  .  .  .  Once  th 
was  made,  it  had  to  be  honore 
strongly  advised  against  this 
Frank  Gogarty.  Chairman  o 
ecutive  of  the  Northern  Irel 
Rights  Association  I  XICRA) 
tioned  in  Miss  Davidson's  arti 
ever,  the  reasons  for  this  advi 
elaboi  ated  upon  and  lhe\  are  \ 
understanding  of  the  whole 
.  .  .  Kvervone   connected  with 
.  .  .  was  well  aware  of  the  fac 
other  atta<  k  on  the  besieged 
Northern  cities  could  come 
tarilv.  They  were  also  aware 
cessity    of    legal    defense  it 
arre-ted  under  the  Special  Po\ 
.  .  .  The  NIGRA  monies  were  vr 
a  variety  of  purposes,  relief 
but  there  was  no  point  wht 
building  homes  and  feeding 
while  providing  these  same  h< 
children  with  no  defense  agair 
nent  attack  or  against  future 
recriminations.  .  .  . 

Frank  Gogarty  finally  de< 
coming  here  himself,  first  t< 
I'.ci  nadette.  w  lio  w  a-  by  this  til 
verge  of  collapse  ...  and  sec< 
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For  complete  information  see  your  travel  agent  or  mail 
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make  clear  to  the  Irish  America 
munity  .  .  .  the  logical  necessity 
tual  and  political  defense,  pi 
etc.,  as  well  as  relief.  .  .  . 

One  final  point:  Miss  David 
cuses  those  "wealthy  Irish-An 
and  philanthropists"  who  failed 
tribute  to  the  Relief  Fund  with 
mark,   "Because   of  the  diffic 
reaching  Bernadette,  many  who;; 
to  help  were  frustrated  and  ga 
This  happens  to  be  untrue, 
nadette  Devlin  landed  in  New  j 
was  not  connected  in  any  wfl 
NAIJ  nor  did  I  know  anyone  e 
was.  Yet  I  had  no  difficulty  wha 
sending  a  check  to  Bernadette! 
address  she  announced  repeat 
television  and  in  the  press,  nor 
meeting  her  personally.  Every 
terested  in  the  Irish  situation  w 
corned  in  the  NAIJ  office.  .  . . 

My  great  disappointment  wil 
Davidson's  account  is  not  so  mif 
any  particular  detail  or  incirj 
corded  but  with  the  way  these  haj 
used  and  in  some  instances  dist| 
order  to  cast  a  subtle  suspiciof 
the  activities  of  NAIJ.  .  .  .  Bei 
Devlin's  tour  was  only  one  pan 
continuing  effort  on  behalf  of  Ini 
Rights  .  .  .  and  the  remainder  ni 
with  the  only  official  voice  of  Nfi 
America:  the  National  Associa 
Irish  Justice.  To  sabotage  its  e 
ness  by  ridicule  and  innuendo  i 
tremendous    disservice    to  th 
Bernadette  Devlin  came  here  t 
Mary  Cotter,  P 
Flatbush  Irish  American  Acti 
Brookly 

As  one  of  the  organizers  of  ' 
Ridge  rally  mentioned  in  Sara' 
son's  article.  I  would  like  to  mei, 
incident  which.  I  feel,  is  indie 
the  changing  mood  of  the  Irish 
can  community. 

Shortly  after  Bernadette  left  t 
our  president.  Timothy  Drisc 
dressed  the  audience  with  a  q 
from  Martin  Luther  King.  This 
tion  w  as  w  ildly  cheered  l>\  the 
bled  Irish  Americans. 

In  I960,  the  words  "discrimir 
"civil  rights."  "prejudice."  and  t 
were  heard  in  an  entirely  differe 
by  Iri^h  Americans.  Previous 
troubles  in  Northern  Ireland 
words  were  met  with  fear,  hatr 
ignorance.  et.  w  ith  the  advent 
growing  Northern  Ireland  civi 
movement,  many  Irish  American 
to  see  the  hitler  parallel  hetwi 
struggle  of  the  working  class  in 


xissive  lndian...an  English  scholar... and 

amilitant  Black  are  shaking 
the  establishment 


uW1-  f 


Here  are  the  books  that  are  changing  our  society 

Take  any  3  books 


worth  up  to  $40.45  in  publishers'  editions 


for  only  $| 


808.  Civilisation. 

Kenneth  Clark.  Are 
we  threatened  by 
barbarism  from  with- 
in7 How  the  "rev- 
olution" will  affect 
life.  Pub.  ed.  $15.00 


807.  Malcolm  X, 

The  Man  and  His 
Times.  21  black  writers 
analyze  the  "prophet."  Did  he  contribute  to 
his  race  or  exploit  it?  "Excellent  job."  N.Y. 
Times.  Pub.  ed.  $7.95 

408.  Autobiography  of  Bertrand  Russell.  Vol 

III  -  1944-1969.  His  legacy  to  mankind.  What 
he  thinks  of  Chou  en-Lai,  U  Thant,  Toynbee. 
T.  S.  Eliot.  Einstein,  Huxley.  Fromm,  Berenson, 
other  world  figures.  Pub.  ed.  $8.95 

406.  Gandhi's  Truth.  Erik  H.  Erikson.  Modern 
day  saint  or  mixture  of  fakir  and  huckster? 
Did  his  pasr.'ve  resistance  stem  from  Oedipus 
complex?  "Subtle,  widely  ranging  study  .  .  . 
remarkable."  Newsweek.  Pub.  ed  $10.00 


with  trial  membership 


jCounls  As  One  Book] 


386.  Asian  Drama.  An 

Inquiry  into  the  Pov 
erty  of  Nations.  Gun 
nar  Myrdal  Hunger 
cities,  jobs,  3  vol. 
paperbound.  Pub.  ed 
$10.00 


41 1.  The  Intellectual 
Migration.  Ed.  by  D. 

Fleming  &  B  Bailyn. 
Scholars  who  fled 
Hitler  weigh  their 
fate  here.  Pub.  ed. 
$12.95 


Idren  of 

3runo 
Is  child- 
out  par- 
?  Israeli 
'ub.  ed. 


400.  Technological 
Man:  The  Myth  and 
th>  Reality.  Victor 
C.  Ferkiss.  Will  fu- 
ture man  be  "pro- 
grammed" from 
birth'  Pub.  ed.  $7.95 


THE 
VOICES 

OF 
TIME 


809.   Kitsch.  The 

World  of  Bad  Taste. 
How  it  invaded  art. 
film,  architecture, 
politics,  religion,  por- 
nography, etc.  Pub. 
ed.  $10.00 


806.  Akenfield.  Ron 

aid  Blythe.  Town  90 
miles  from  London, 
100  years  behind  the 
times.  "Brilliant" 
N.Y.  Times.  Pub.  ed. 
$6.95 


The  Book  Find  Club  offers  new,  provocative  "think 
books".  Like  Gandhi's  Truth,  The  Autobiography  of 
Bertrand  Russell  1944-1969,  and  Malcolm  X,  the  Man 
and  His  Times.  These  books  and  others  on  this  page 
call  for  bold  new  approaches  to  the  problems  of  our  day. 

You  can  see  why  many  Club  selections  make  headline 
news.  They  are  the  cool  books  on  today's  burning 
issues.  Books  that  break  new  ground  in  politics,  world 
affairs,  psychology,  religion,  social  sciences,  education 
—even  sex.  Books  that  are  changing  the  world  we  live  in. 

If  "slick"  best  sellers  fail  to  turn  you  on,  then  turn 
to  us.  Select  any  3  books  for  $1,  with  trial  membership 
(they  are  worth  up  to  $40.45).  As  a  member  of  the  Book 
Find  Club,  you  choose  only  the  books  you  want— as  few 
as  4  in  the  coming  year.  Then  cancel  anytime.  And  you 
get  substantial  savings  on  every  book  you  select.  Mail 
coupon  today!  Book  Find  Club,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Book  Find  Club  One  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10016 

Please  send  me  the  3  books  whose  numbers  I've 
printed  in  the  boxes  below  and  bill  me  only  $1,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  Also  enroll  me  as  a  trial 
member  of  the  Book  Find  Club.  I  need  only  accept  as 
few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  year,  always  at 
substantial  member's  savings  off  publisher's  price, 
plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  may  cancel  anytime 
thereafter. 
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405.  Men  in  Groups. 

Lionel  Tiger.  Why  do 
men  form  groups 
that  excludewomen? 
Why  are  wars  for 
men  only?  Pub.  ed. 
$6.95 


350.  The  Voices  of 
Time.  Ed.  by  J.  T. 

Fraser.  How  "time" 
affects  philosophy, 
psychology,  biology, 
arts,  language.  Pub. 
ed.  $12.50 


387.  Identity,  Youth 

and  Crisis.  Erik  Erik- 
son.  Why  there's  an 
"identity  crisis" 
problem  in  America. 
Pub.  ed.  $6.95 


410.  The  Raw  and 
the  Cooked.  Claude 
Levi -St ra uss.  On 
guilt,  youth,  fetish- 
ism. Praised  by  N.Y. 
Review.  Pub.  ed. 
$10.00 


NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted  with  introduc- 
tory shipment,  I'll  return  all  3  books  within  10  days 
to  cancel  membership. 
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LETTERS 


"l  go  home  at  night 
and  try  to  justify  what 
I  do...  to  kids 
who  question  the 
establishment." 


and  the  struggle  of  the  black 
United  States.  For  the  first  tii 
saw  the  similarities  between  tht 
trymen  in  Derry  and  Belfast  a 
countrymen  in  Harlem.  Bedfo 
vesant,  and  other  parts  of  Amei 
Bay  Ridge  may  still  bear  dis 
racial  attitudes,  but  things  aro 
ing.  The  new,  young,  progress]'; 
ers  of  the  Irish  American  con, 
are  determined  to  see  the  trad! 
Irish  humanitarian  radicalism 
to  America.  In  the  spirit  of  WolM 
Robert  Emmet.  James  ConnoH 
Bernadette  Devlin,  we,  too,  shrp 
come.  Dennis  C.  M»i» 

Action  Committee  Clf||' 
Bay  Ridge  Irish  American  Actu'ff 
Brooklyn,  N/f 


A  research  director  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  pharmaceutical  companies 
speaks  his  mind  .  .  .  and  asks  you  to 
speak  yours. 


You're  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, my  kids  tell  me  Your  com- 
pany makes  profits  from  sick  peo- 
ple while  you  sit  in  the  laboratory 
doing  research  of  doubtful  value. 

That's  tough  to  take.  And  I  read 
and  hear  the  same  things  occa- 
sionally in  the  papers,  the  best 
magazines,  on  TV.  Now  and  again 
I'm  inclined  to  wonder  why  I'm  in 
this  business  .  .  .  until  I'm  back 
at  the  bench,  mulling  over  a  new 
structure  that  one  of  our  scientific 
teams  created.  After  thousands  of 
steps  and  many  years  of  faltering 
progress,  we've  been  able  to  re- 
create in  the  lab  what  nature  does 
daily,  in  an  instant,  in  your  body 
.  .  .  simply  and  beautifully.  We've 
managed  to  get  a  look  deep  in- 
side a  molecule  and  discover  a 
nuance  of  life  .  .  . 

Our  discovery  may  someday 
help  eliminate  genetic  defects,  or 
it  may  even  open  avenues  to 
whole  new  concepts  of  therapy. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  spent  those 
years  usefully.  My  industry,  em- 


ploying some  20,000  scientists 
and  research  people,  and  using 
its  income  from  sales  to  finance 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
research  and  development  each 
year,  has,  by  and  large,  used  that 
money  well.  We  are  also  accept- 
ing the  smallest  percentage  (15) 
of  government  research  money  of 
any  major  industry. 

Our  efforts  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily productive.  Of  528  new 
drugs  originated  in  the  U.S.  from 
1940  to  1968,  about  90  percent 
came  from  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try laboratories. 

I'm  proud  of  that  record  .  .  It 
is  good  evidence  that  our  system, 
by  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
appropriate  rewards  for  innova- 
tions in  medicine,  can  function 
efficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  ...  I  can't  imagine  any- 
thing more  worthwhile. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  .  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W  ,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Broadcast 

This  concerns  the  article  reli 
Senator  Pastore  s  proposed  lej. 
regarding  Broadcasting  Licens: 
cember,  "The  Easy  Chair."  K 
Fischer] ....  Based  on  my  kn 
of  broadcasting,  which  c  o\n>  a 
nine-year  career.  I  find  that  th> 
...  is  completely  based  on  the  1 
of  a  lie. 

First,  let  me  >uggest  that.  & 
fact,  he  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Pas 
and  secondly,  that  he  read  it. 
Pastore  Bill  simply  states  that  I 
must  lust  determine  whether  (| 
present  license  is  operating  in  j 
ance  with  the  established  legislafj 
Rules  and  Regulations.  If  the  FC 
that  a  licensee  is  not  doing  th. 
under  the  Pasture  Bill  the  FC 
accept  other  applications  coven 
particular  license  in  question, 
wa\  does  the  Pastore  Hill  red' 
powers  of  the  ICC.  nor  does  it 
individuals  or  groups  from  te 
against  a  present  licensee.  ...  '< 

My  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Fiaj 
a  TV  or  radio  property  or  arr 
manage  one  for  a  certain  period 
and  In-  w  ill  suddenly  realize  t 
FCC  i>  no)  timid  and  certainly 
effectual.  In  his  distorted  art 
failed  to  point  out  the  fad  that  I 
vision  industr)  in  1968  spent  2 
26  million  dollars  to  realize  a  p 
1-94.8  million  dollar--.  According 
figures  the  television  indusli 
broadcast  revenues  were  2  billi 
million  dollars.  Percentage  of  pr 
approximately  16  per  cent.  1 
eludes  the  three  major  TV  nelwo 
612  television  stations.  Perhaps 
vision  license  is  not  quite  >o  go 
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Your  "no-strings"  gift  from 
the  American  Book  Club. 
No  obligation  to  buy 
a  thing.  Keep  Cata- 
log FREE  even  if 
you  decide  not 
to  become  a  member. 


Save  up  to  81%  on  every  book  in  print— no  limit  on  what 
rou  buy— no  commitment  to  take  any  number  of  volumes! 


Ipon  at  once  to  receive  your  MAS- 
ITALOG  OF  AMERICAN  BOOKS 
I  a  trial  membership  in  the  American 
I  Jb.  Members/lip  does  not  obligate 
tiy  a  thing.  But  it  does  entitle  you  to... 

I  er  any  and  all  books  in  print  at  dis- 
I  up  to  81%.  Even  newest  releases. 

INCEPTIONS! 

lose  from  all  books  of  all  publishers 
l  orn  House,  Knopf,  Doubleday,  Har- 
I  Row,  Simon  &  Schuster,  Harvard 
Isity  Press,  etc.  Even  rare  or  "spe- 
I  publishers.  NO  EXCEPTIONS! 
I  includes  all  books  of  all  categories 
I  cover  and  paperback,  fiction  and 
I  tion,  best  sellers,  scientific  and  tech- 
I  religious,  art,  even  multi-volume 
i  ces,  encyclopedias  and  college  texts. 
I  oks  offered  by  other  clubs  are  in- 
I  too.  Everything  between  two  covers. 

I CCEPTIONS! 

M  t  important— you  can  make  these 
*g  purchases  without  involving  your- 
l  a  single  "commitment"  of  any  kind! 

1  lat's  the  catch?  There  is  none! 

■  her  book  clubs-no  one  at  American 
lib  says  you  MUST  do  this  or  you 
llo  that.  There  are  NO  restrictions, 
lias  to  buy.  NO  OBLIGATIONS 

■  VER.  And  positively  NO  unwanted 
1  ipped  or  billed  to  you  because  you 
I  return  an  irritating  monthly  card. 

■  re  NO  cards  to  r6turn.) 

lj  ict  we  ask  nothing  at  all  of  you, 
except  this: 

I  iquest  your  complimentary  Master 
1  at  once.  Quantities  earmarked  for 

■  scs,  publishers,  schools  and  libraries 
m  fly  limited.  Do  not  miss  obtaining  a 

■  his  valuable  reference  guide  by  de- 
1  )  long.  As  a  member  you  can  order 


all  the  books  you  want— for  the  rest  of  your 
life— at  guaranteed  discounts  up  to  Sl(,'c  on 
any  book  of  anv  publisher  listed  in  the 
Master  Catalog  of  American  Books. 

At  such  savings,  the  price  you  formerly 
paid  for  just  one  book  may  now  get  you  up  to 
five.  And  get  them  for  you  FAST. 

Every  order  "computer-serviced"— at  once! 

As  a  member  you  are  immediately  "pro- 
grammed" into  our  nationwide  Computer- 
Service  Network  linking  us  to  EVERY  pub- 
lisher in  the  country!  This  provides  you  with 
efficient  direct-to-your-door  delivery  on  ANY 
and  EVERY  selection— whether  popular  best- 
seller or  scholarly  reference! 

We  never  foist  "club  editions"  on  you 

You  may  not  know  it  but  -many  selections 
received  by  members  of  other  clubs  are  what 
the  trade  calls  "club  editions".  (Look  for  the 
"tip-off"  phrase,  "Book  Club  Edition",  on 
their  flaps. )  But  we  never  give  you  "club  edi- 
tions." Never  give  you  cheaper  paper,  smaller 
type,  or  bindings  that  stain  your  hands  and 
fall  apart.  You  receive  only  the  GENUINE 
PUBLISHER'S  EDITION,  brand-new  and 
bindery  fresh.  The  same  item  selling  for  up 
to  four  times  the  price  in  the  bookshop 
around  the  corner. 

Even  if  you  want  something  NOT  in  the 
Master  Catalog— order  it  anyway!  You  still 
get  it  at  the  full  Club  discount— even  if  we 
lose  money  by  giving  ii  to  you  for  less  than 
wholesale! 

Monthly  newsletter  also  sent— FREE 

For  books  published  after  you  get  your  Mas- 
ter Catalog -rely  on  the  fascinating  supple- 
ment, "Bookmarker"  for  late-breaking  bar- 
gains even  beyond  the  normal  club  discount! 

To  enjoy  full  club  privileges  at  once,  mail 
coupon  with  only  $5.  This  one-time  fee  en- 
titles you  to  lifetime  membership.  You  never 


have  to  renew— and  never  pay  another  club 
fee,  ever.  You'll  probably  save  many  times 
this  small  fee  on  your  first  order  alone. 

Money-back  guarantee  is  unconditional 

If  you  don't  agree  American  Book  Club  is  all 
we  said  and  more,  iust  let  us  know  within  10 
days  and  your  membership  fee  will  be  re- 
funded at  once.  But  the  350-page  edition  of 
our  Master  Catalog  of  American  Books  is 
yours  to  keep  regardless. 

Naturally,  every  book  you  buy  through  the 
club  must  satisfy  you  100%;  otherwise  feel 
tree  to  return  it  within  10  days  for  a  full  re- 
fund. No  questions  asked. 

Join  the  growing  number  of  students, 
teachers,  professional  men-even  schools  and 
libraries-who  now  buy  direct  from  the  Mas- 
ter Catalog.  At  savings  of  up  to  81%!  Mail 
coupon  now  to: 
American  Book  Club 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania  18201 


MAIL  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


American  Book  Club  159 

Hazleton,  Pennsylvania  18201 

Yes,  please  rush  MASTER  CATALOG  free  and 
enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  in  American  Book 
Club.  Membership  doesn't  obligate  me  to  buy 
a  thing  but  does  entitle  me  to  order  every 
book  in  print  at  discounts  up  to  81%,  plus 
shipping.  Enclosed  is  my  one-time  membership 
fee  of  $5  (never  another  club  fee  for  the  rest 
of  my  life).  If  not  100%  satisfied  I  may  return 
any  book  within  10  days  for  full  refund.  If  not 
happy  with  the  club  itself,  I  need  only  let  you 
know  within  10  days.  My  membership  will  be 
cancelled  and  my  fee  refunded  in  full.  But  the 
Catalog  will  be  mine  to  keep  regardless! 
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A  NEW  HOTEL.  CLOSE  TO  EVERYTHING  IN  LONDON 
BUT  NOTHING  IN  LONDON  WILL  COME  CLOSE  TO  IT 

THE  CHURCHILL 

l'<  IRTMAN  SOI  AKI      (  FNTRAI  l.<  >NI  «  >N 

500  ROOMS,  FROM  *>24      COLOUR  TV  IN  EVER')  ROOM  INDIVIDUALS 
<  :ONTR(  )l  I  ED  <  I  IMAI  i  ,  HEAT  AND  AIR  C(  )NDITI(  )NINC      2  1 1  I  I  PHONES 
IN  EVER1!  RO<  >M      Bl  I  )SII  >E  CON!  R(  )LOt  ELE<  I  Rl<  Al  (  (  )NVENIENCES 
CONTACT  YOUR  I  KAVT  I  \(  >(.N  I  OR  LOCAL  LOEWS  RESERVATION  OFFICE 


A  LOEW  S  HOTEL  PRESTON  ROBERT  TISCH.  PRESIDENT 

Olive?  Onion?  Twist? 

iy-  X  The  world  would  be  a  dulldumb  place  if  everybody  liked 

trie  same  thing.  "Give  'em  a  choice,"  we  always  say.  As 
f ,       long  as  you  only  get  to  choose  from  the  best,  you  can't 
/         Jt!       go  wrong.  Like  choosing  from  one  of  these  basi- 
v     •  5;  cally  different,  but  all  great  cheese  snacks 

to  serve  along  with  your  favorite  drink.  I 

f  .  <  fl>' 

WISPRIDE1*  Sharp  Cheddar  Spread  in  the  famous      it        P  ' /, 


little  brown  crock.  Heap  it  on  crackers,  toast,  tasty 

party  rye.  Or  if  you  like  sound  effects,  t' 
stuff  it  into  crunchy celery.  Beautiful ! 


SWISS  KNIGHT"  Fondue. 
An  exciting  hot  cheese  dip, 
made  with  imported  Gru-  *■ 
yere  and  Emmentaler  cheeses, 
white  wine  and  kirsch.  Ready  in  only 
5  minutes.  Just  heat  and  serve! 


HUM"  Holland's  finest  Gouda  and  Edam. 
The  tangy  cheeses  you  scoop  or  slice. 
With  fruit.  On  crackers.  Great! 

GERBER  CHEESE  CO  ,  INC.  gtf 
Stamford,  Conn  06905 


LETTERS  

"permit  to  print  money."  He  a 
to  point  out  that  before  telev 
tion  licensees  could  earn  a  di 
had  to  invest  and  risk  their  pri 
tal.  He  uses  a  "depreciated  tai 
figure  of  550  million.  .  .  .  Does  hJ 
of  any  businessman  w  ho  would  i? 
this  amount  of  investment  on  thl  I 
that  they  would  be  in  business  f(  H 
a  three-year  period  before  someo  el- 
could  step  in,  take  over  the  licer  H 
vest  a  like  amount  of  money  to  p 
tbe  facility,  and  then  be  faced  wi 
same     situation     in     another  !»» 
years?  .  .  . 

It  is  against  Rules  and  Regulat  I 
sell  a  broadcast  license.  Only  th  Tj 
can  make  a  determination  of  whel  r 
not  a  broadcasting  license  is  "ms 
ferred.  When  television  or  radio  pSer 
ties  are  purchased  the  purcha 
buying  a  facility  located  in  a  parub 
market  and  his  fixed  assets  plu«,oot 
will  and  other  tangibles  and  intarde 
determine  tbe  worth  of  a  broadc3;ini 
facility.  ...  If  no  facility  exists  Jh 
pat  ty  does  bold  a  license  to  cons 
television  or  radio  station,  this 
ma\  be  transferred  to  another  tftv 
However,  in  such  a  case  the  only  a  !un 
of  money  allowed  to  exchange  ha  is  i: 
a  sum  equal  to  the  out-of-pockw 
penses  incurred  in  obtaining  thatl.ns 
in  the  first  place.  These  expenses  [ult 
include  attorney  fees,  travel,  enjffl 
ing  studies,  etc. 

Broadcasting  in  no  sense  is  a 
utility.  I  refer  to  the  Communic  on 
Act  of  1934,  in  which  Congress™ 
lished  the  broadcasting  business., 
Television   stations   rarely  en.'  i 
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"lush  monopoly."  How  many  st 
do  \ > xi  have  in  New  York  City' 
city  is  so  small  that  it  can  onl)  - 
one  TV  station,  believe  me  the  s'i 
generally  would  not  be  in  a  "lush' 
tion. 

Again.  I  urge  Mr.  Fischer  to  it 
gate  before  he  makes  furthei  state 
>imilar  lo  "and  communications]' 
which   is  virtually   immune  to  | 
criticism.'  ...Unlike  Harper's  11 
zi/i<\  for  example,  broadcasting  9 
tually  KM)  per  cent  dependent  upi 
general  public's  acceptance.  A  lij 
caster  cannot  stay  in  business  w  i  I  In 

Assume  thai  .  .  .  the  majorit)  0 
\  ision   stations  changed  hands 
three  years.  .  .  .  Assume  also  Urn 
highest  bidder  liets  the  license  ant 

this  molics    is  (in  ned  o\  el    to  ill*' 

poration  for  Public  Broadcasts 
"finance  a  noncommercial  TV  s 
which  might  reall)  operate  in  the | 
interest."  The  several  hundred  m 


e  is  the  mirror  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Victorian  England 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

DICKENS 

Accept  Volume  1  of  the 
SUMPTUOUS  CENTENNIAL  EDITION 


i  N  EUROPE 
VORLD  STYLE 

9  egance  of  yesteryear 
i  y  tooled  gold  stamped 
iV that  look  and  feel  like  kid; 
■fd  endpapers;  sewn-in  book- 
is  iginal  Cruikshank,  'Phiz'  and 
|  ngravings— good  taste  in  decorat 
as  in  literature. 


David  Copperfield 


t  of  the  pages  of  Dickens  walk  some  of  the  most  unforgettable 
aracters  that  ever  lived  . . .  villains  and  saints,  rogues  and  innocents, 

lers  and  mff  ions — a  whole  society  who  lived  and  struggled  between  heaven  and  hell! 


introduce  you  to  the  m;iny  warm  and 
'onderful  personalities  whom  you  will 

in  The  Complete  Works  of  Dickens, 
lould  like  to  send  you,  to  read  and  enjoy 
>ur  leisure,  a  magnificently  bound  two- 
Tie  set  of  David  Copperhei  o. 

iese  books  are  so  beautiful,  so  splendidly 
d,  and  make  such  fascinating  read- 
ihat  we  think  once  you  have  seen  them, 
them  in  your  hands,  felt  the  luxury  of 
pages  and  thrilled  to  the  masterful  nar- 
p,  you  will  also  want  to  collect  every 
>anion  volume  in  the  great  new  Heron 
:s  Centennial  Edition  of  The  Com- 
e  Works  or  Charles  Dickens. 

;  should  like  tc  send  you  this  set  at  our 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
ordinary  the  new  Centennial  Edition 
'  is.  Examine  the  volumes'  elegant  bind- 
rmgnihcent  illustrations,  read  them  from 
r  to  cover. 

vid  Copperfield  is  the  heart-wrenching 
of  a  motherless  child  in  Victorian  Eng- 


land. As  you  read  it  you  will  often  be  close  to 
tears  —  yet  you  will  always  remember  the 
book  as  one  of  the  happiest  reading  experi- 
ences you  have  ever  had.  For  this  is  one  of 
those  rare  books  which  will  live  inside  you, 
become  a  part  of  you,  and  never  be  forgotten. 

In  the  works  of  Dickens  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  emotions  comes  to  life.  Oliver 
Twist,  The  Pickwick  Papers,  Nicholas  Nick- 
lebv.  Great  Expectations,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  .  .  .  and  all  the  other  immortal  master- 
pieces, will  now  be  published  in  this  beautiful 
Centennial  Edition — to  thrill  you  and  your 
family  for  generations  to  come,  to  be  proudly 
displayed  in  your  home  as  a  family  heirloom. 

AmaziiiK  savings  to  Charier  Subscribers. 
You  may  now  examine  these  heirloom  vol- 
umes and  own  them  under  almost  unbeliev- 
ably advantageous  conditions. 

Mail  the  Reservation  Card  or  coupon  and 
we  will  send  you  at  once  your  two-volume 
set  of  David  Copperfield.  After  you've  had 
the  books  for  ten  days,  to  enjoy  them  thor- 


oughly and  to  appreciate  their  handsomely 
tooled,  gold-stamped  bindings,  you  may  re- 
turn them  if  you  wish  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Or,  if  you  are  as  thrilled  as  we  think 
you  will  be  and  would  like  to  collect  the  com- 
plete Dickens  set,  you  may  keep  the  first  vol- 
ume of  David  Copperfieid  free  and  for  the 
second  volume  we'll  ask  you  to  pay  only  the 
low  subscriber's  price  of  $3.89  plus  postage 
and  handling.  We  will  then  send  you  an  addi- 
tional volume  each  month  thereafter,  until 
you  decide  that  your  collection  of  The 
Works  oi  Charles  Dickens  is  complete — 
and  regardless  of  future  increases  in  paper 
costs  or  printing,  you  will  only  be  asked  to 
pay  the  same  low  subscription  price  for  each 
volume. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  could  afford  to 
maintain  such  a  generous  offer  for  very  long. 
We  expect  the  edition  to  be  over-subscribed 
very  quickly  indeed.  Don't  risk  d  sappoint- 
ment,  send  in  your  Free  Reservation  Card  or 
the  coupon  below  today. 


7a  Bonus  to  Dickens  Subscribers 

Macaulay's 
History  of  England 

4 DELUXE-BOUND  $095 
VOLUMES  ONLY  £ 

Yes,  $2.95  for  all  4-not  for  each  one! 


MAIL  POSTAGE-FREE  CARD  TODAY 

If  card  is  missing,  please  use  the  Free  Reservation  Coupon  below. 


TO:  HERON  BOOKS,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10019 


76-CDM 


Lever  says  that  history  can- 
to* exciting  has  never  read 

1  Macaulay."  What  more  fit- 
!  companion  set  of  books  could 
hfier  to  celebrate  the  Centen- 

Edition  of  England's  greatest 


novelist  than  this,  the  most  cele 
brated  history  of  England?  As  a 
Dickens  subscriber,  you  m.y  now 
make  this  lavish  set  yours  a  a 
price  that  hardly  covers  its  print- 
ing cost. 


lition  oi  r-ngumu  *  s' - 


Please  send  me,  without  purchase  obli- 
gation, the  2  volumes  of  DAVID  COP- 
PERFIELD. together  with  the  complete 
set  of  Macaulay's  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, and  reserve  a  subscription  for 
me  for  the  Dickens  Centennial  Edition. 

If  am  not  delighted  with  these 
splendid  books,  I  will  simply  return 
them  within  10  days.  My  reservation 
will  be  cancelled  and  I'll  owe  you  noth- 
ing. Otherwise  I  may  keep  the  first 
volume  of  DAVID  COPPERFIELD  free 
and  you  may  bill  me,  for  the  second 
volume,  only  the  low  subscriber's  price 
of  $3.89  plus  postage  and  handling. 
For  the  4  Macaulay  volumes  I  need  pay 
only  the  special  offer  price  of  $2.95 
plus  postage  and  handling  for  the  set 
-worth  $9.95  even  in  an  ordinary  bind- 
ing Then,  until  I  decide  that  my  col- 
lection is  complete,  you  will  send  me 
each  month  at  the  same  low  subscrib- 
er's price,  another  magnificent  volume 
of  the  Dickens  Centennial  Edition, 
exquisitely  bound  to  match  my  DAVID 
COPPERFIELD  volumes.  I  may  termi- 
nate my  subscription  whenever  I  decide 
my  collection  is  complete. 


□ FREE  COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL. 
Check  here  if  you  are  responding 
in  5  days  and  we  will  re- 
ward your  promptness^ 
with  this  beautiful 
bronze-finished 
Dickens  Centennial 
Medal-yours  to  keep 
even  if  you  return  your 
books. 


Signature 


Name 


City 


Address 


State  Zip 

FOR  CANADA:  Return  coupon  to  us.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  for  servicing  Cana- 
dian subscribers  have  been  made. 
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dollars  which  would  he  fed  to  Uncle 
Sam,  not  on  a  yearly  basis  hut  on  an 
every-three-year  basis,  wouldn't  even 
build  a  T\  system,  much  less  finance 
the  operation  of  same.  Our  present  total 
operational  expenses  come  to  more  than 
$2  billion  per  year.  Is  the  general  public 
prepared  to  spend  this  kind  of  money  to 
operate  a  comparable  system  to  the  one 
u  e  now  have? 

.  .  .  No  broadcaster  has  gotten  rich  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  taxpayer 
has  little  or  no  investment  in  broadcast- 
ing except  for  the  dollars  needed  to  op- 
erate the  FCC.  or  unless  a  taxpayer 
owns  stock  in  some  broadcasting  cor- 
poration. Frequencies  are  public  prop- 
erty, not  the  facilities  which  make 
possible  the  operation  of  these  frequen- 
cies. Without  this  private  enterprise  in- 
vestment  the  frequencies  owned  by  the 
public  would  be  silent  and  dark.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  end  desire  of  Mr.  Fis- 
cher's journalistic  endeavors. 

John  Vacca,  Vice  President 
Pouhledav  Broadcasting  Company 
KOSA-TV 
Odessa.  Texas 

John  Fischer  replies: 

I  did  read  the  Pasture  Bill:  I  also 
read  the  comment  on  it  in  the  New  )  ork 
Tunes,  and  in  a  good  many  other  pub- 
lications, which  interpreted  its  intent 
exactly  as  I  did.  The  Times  compared 
the  Pastore  proposal  to  a  law  which 
would  make  it  necessar)  to  impeach  a 
Congressman  before  anybody  else  could 
run  against  him. 

1  nder  the  original  statute  setting  up 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, broadcasting  stations  were  given 
temporary,  licenses  to  operate  "in  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity. Instead,  broadcasters  have  noto- 
riously treated  their  licenses  as  a 
permanent  grant  of  permission  to  use 
the  public  air  channels  for  their  own 
private  profit— and  the  FCC  has  notori- 
ously acquiesced  in  this  heha\  ior. 

My  figures  on  the  profitability  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  were  taken  from 
the  33rd  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  pages 
173  and  170. 

Broadcasters  have  Hooded  the  air- 
waves with  violence,  distortions  of  his- 
tory, and  downright  lies:  see  any 
television  western.  The  taxpayer  obvi- 
ously has  to  pav  in  the  long  run  for  this 
pollution  of  his  communication  chan- 
nels, since  the  price  of  virtually  every 
purchase  he  makes  includes  the  cost  of 
the  advertising  which  supports  broad- 
casting enterprises. 


Apparently  some  of  our  differences 
are  merely  semantic.  When  a  TV  oper- 
ator sells  his  station  for  ten  times  as 
much  as  he  invested  in  it.  he  claims  that 
"good  will"  and  "intangibles"  account 
for  the  difference.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world,  however,  his  only  intangible  of 
any  real  value  is  his  broadcasting 
license. 

( lonfessions 

My  congratulations  to  Larry  King 
["Confessions  of  a  White  Racist,"  Jan- 
uary]. I  could  feel,  as  I  read,  many  of 
the  same  developing  emotions.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  South:  in  Flor- 
ida. Alabama.  Tennessee.  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  and  as  a  Southerner  I  was 
born  inheriting  the  best  and  worst  of 
the  Southern  tr  adition.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  saved  me  from  blatant  big- 
otry was  my  parents,  who.  though  they 
would  never  have  invited  a  black  into 
our  home,  never  overtly  attempted  to 
teach  me  hatred. 

But  growing  up  Southern  requires 
certain  education  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  races.  1  learned  it  as  I 
had  to.  as  Mr.  King  had  to.  simply  lie- 
cause  it  was  there  and  there  was  no 
other  education  to  be  found  until  we 
turned  cosmopolitan,  or  got  some  other 
education,  somehow,  somewhere.  I  got 
that  education  in  smatterings:  a  book 
here,  a  black  man  there,  an  exposure  to 
virulent  and  poisonous  bigotry  that  of- 
fended mv  intellect. 

When  1  went  to  college  (at  Louisiana 
State  I  niversit)  )  I  had  only  two  black 
fi  iends.  For  one  thing,  though  LSU  had 
integrated  much  earlier  than  most 
Southern  universities,  and  with  less 
pain,  there  weren't  a  lot  of  blacks  on 
campus.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
the  honors  program  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  met  mv  first  black 
friend.  Mv  deepest  education  in  black- 
ness came  the  night  that,  over  our  cus- 
tomary beer,  he  told  a  few  of  us  that 
he  thought  we  were  probabl)  prett) 
damned  armchair,  and  would  we  go 
with  him  where  he  lived.  I  had  to  admit 
to  rn\  scl  I  thai   I   would  have  been  \  ei  \ 

seated  to  go  into  Scotlandville  even  in 
tranquil  1965. 

It  was  with  the  onlv  other  black  I 
have  known  well  at  all  that  I  experi- 
enced the  same  gnawing  fear  that  Mr. 
King  notes  at  the  end  of  his  article. 
When  Dr.  King  was  assassinated,  the 
reverberations  that  shook  the  world 
shook  even  staid  BSC  The  flagpole  in 
the  parade  ground  became  the  rallying 


- 
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point  for  the  blacks,  demandir 
the  flag  be  flown  at  half  mast, 
was  danger  of  trouble  until  our  m 
cellor,  Cecil  G.  Taylor,  stepped  1 1 
handle  the  situation  with  his  cust  ur 
grace  and  ability.  The  danger  ne 
and  the  flagpole  became  the  s  i  ( 
"black  masses"  as  we  called  thei  Mi 
morial  services  took  the  place  t|] 
tension. 

Then  the  tension  resumed  agai 
something  I  don't  even  recall  no  Bt 
I  do  remember  walking  out  to  th  lai 
pole  with  Fred,  my  huge  black 
We  reached  the  sidew  alk  and  he 
and  looked  down  at  me  and  said,  dri 
is  where  we  part.  You  can't  com  I 
me  now.  This  is  our  scene."  I  tier 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  th  I 
he  looked  that  a  division  had  ocijfw'l 
which  might  not  ever  be  bridged  ail 

I  went  over  to  the  Chancellor'?ffic" 
and  unloaded  on  him  the  greatdde* 
pression  I  had  known  to  that  t  ;. 
was  afraid  that  there  was  no  longtarci 
hope  between  the  races— the  gap.eri 
becoming  militantly  wider.  Ar  o 
course  there  was  the  aching  feadia, 
most  Southerners  know— is  our  c<  en 
real,  or  is  it  merely  an  emotional  mi 
tion  of  the  sins  of  the  South?  all, 
really  care? 

I  didn't  have  much  chance  to  firj>ut 
Shortlv  thereafter  I  graduated  an  rvai 
drafted  (opting  for  OCS  and  £  ok 
bar  I .  I  have  gone  back  a  few  time  iiw. 
seen  Fred.  But  in  a  year  and  a  h  hi 
has  become  even  more  distant  an]nili 
itant.  drawn  away  by  a  necessar  im 
understandable  desire  to  acknovap' 
his  blackness.  The  whole  atmospheo 
my  campus  is  changed.  I  think.  Tf  en 
a  new  tension  in  the  air,  a  newllec: 
liicity  that  may  not  be  harnessed, d< 
anybody  any  good. 

I  have  not  lived  in  the  cities  Try. 
King  has.  but  for  mv  own  small 
lence  in  the  South  and  the  Army, '« 
acknowledge  that  there  is  some^-l 
where  once  there  was  hope,  ev 
there  w as  only  a  little  hope. 

John  II.  F 
Ft.  Mood 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  photi 
of  the  segregated  war  memorial  '» 
that  portion  of  Mr.  King's  article  »W 
deals  with  Midland  could  leave  P 
w  ith  the  impression  that  this  part 
monstrosit)  stands  in  Midland.  Il  I 
not.  Tom  R.  S  I 

Midland.' 

Editor's  Note: 

It  stands  in  Wav  nesboio.  '  leorf! 
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or  nearly  7  hundred  years,  ever 
ince  Switzerland  has  been 
jiown  as  Switzerland,  the 
ountry  has  been  a  symbol  for 
tunning  and  breathtaking 
eauty.  A  country  where  cul- 
jre  and  graciousness  predom- 
nate.  Where  folk  customs 
ontinue  to  thrive  even  down 
o  the  costumes.  A  country 
lelicate  and  mild  in  every 
spect.  With  a  flair  for  exact- 
less  and  tradition  from  its 
torybook  chalets  to  its  time- 
ess  timepieces.  From  its 
owering  snow  cliffs  to  its 
leepest,  greenest  valleys.  A 
ountry  of  beautiful  hamlets, 
ainbow  colored  gardens, 
lorious  castles,  rare  antique 
hops  and  history-laden  muse- 
ims.  A  vacation  world  of  en- 
hantment.  Romance.  This  is 
Switzerland.  The  Switzerland 
ilmost  everybody  knows.  But 
vhat  about  the  Switzerland 
hat  almost  nobody  knows  of. 

|f  more  information  see  your  travel  agent  and  send  for  Our  free  brochures, 
jding  "The  Unique  World  of  Switzerland.'  a  collection  of  12  vacation  and 


The  Switzerland  that  is  young. 
New.  And  modern.  Youngerthan  7 
centuries  ago.  Because  today 
the  cobbled  streets  have  dis- 
cotheques as  well  as  quaint 
cafes.  Besides  traditional  folk 
festivals,   you'll    find  tradition 
breaking  festivals,  too.  Like  jazz, 
rock  and  dance.  Experimental 
Drama,   Film  and   Art  shows. 
Arenas,  courses,  courts,  slopes 
and  fields  full  of  sporting  events 
you  never  knew  existed— from 
Crossbow  Shooting  to  Midsum- 
mer Skiing  to  International  Cham- 
pionship Ballooning.  Plus  scenic 
Alpine  passes  and  untrodden 
paths  rich  in  adventure,  surprise 
and  excitement.  This,  too,  is 
Switzerland.  A  land  where  today 
is  the  best  time  to  be  young  and 
to  stay  young.  The  Switzerland 
that  should  be  your  very  next 
vacation.  Take  the  time  to  enjoy  it. 


travel  ideas  Write  to  Swiss  National  Tour  st  Office  Dept  H.  Swiss  Center.  608 
Fifth  Ave  .  New  York.  N  Y  10020  or  661  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif  95106 


John  Fischer 


THE^EASY  CHA1 K 

War  as  theater  of  the  absurd 


The  Pentagon  lias  just  sent  me  Vol- 
ume No.  70  of  its  official  history  of 
World  War  II— a  painfully  detailed  ac- 
count, in  191  pa«es,  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign from  the  Salerno  invasion  to  the 
fall  of  Cassino.  Like  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, it  is  a  solid  piece  of  work, 
researched  from  all  known  sources  in- 
cluding the  enemy's.  So  far  as  I  can  tell, 
it  is  accurate.  It  even  records  moments 
when  American  troops  were  less  than 
heroic,  and  when  famous  generals  made 
mistakes. 

Yet  as  I  read  it.  I  kept  feeling  that 
something  was  missing.  Finally  it  came 
to  me:  official  histories  make  everything 
tlK>r  happened  sound  rational,  the  end 
product  of  a  logical  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  to  the  people  there  at  the 
time,  these  happenings  seldom  looked 
that  way.  More  often  they  seemed  down- 
right zany,  like  scenes  stolen  from  the 
theater  of  the  absurd. 

The  reason  why  official  accounts  lack 
this  dimension.  I  suspect,  is  that  they 
are  based  on  documents— as  all  respect- 
able histories  are  supposed  to  be.  So 
they  have  to  leave  out  all  the  oral  his- 
tory of  the  war— that  rich  compost  of 
anecdote  and  hearsav  which  veterans 
have  been  turning  over  for  thirt)  years 
in  countless  beery  hull  sessions. 

This  unwritten  history  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  all  the  ridiculous  aspects  of  war. 
It  also  contains  clues  to  the  spirit  of  the 
World  War  II  armies,  which  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  draftees  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  earlier  sol- 
diers detested  their  role  just  as  heartily 
as  their  present-day  counterparts  hut 
now  and  then  they  managed  to  play  it  in 
a  comic  key.  Black  comedy,  to  he  sure, 
hut  sometimes  it  seemed  to  help. 

A  ease  in  point  is  the  inexcusable  be- 
ha\  ior  of  the  crew  of  the  /  isam  Dragon, 
a  C-47  cargo  plane  assigned  to  hauling 
munitions,  troops,  and  hales  of  Chinese 
money  I  printed  in  the  I '.S.A.I  from 
northeast  India  to  Kunming  in  China. 
It  flew  The  Hump  route,  through  the 
most  forbidding  terrain  in  the  world. 
"Through"  is  the  right  word,  because 
the  plane— a  military  version  of  thai  old 
workhorse,  the  DC-3— couldn't  fly  over 
it:   its  top  altitude  was  about  18,000 


feet,  and  many  of  the  Himalayan  peaks 
were  several  thousand  feet  higher  than 
that.  So  the  C-47s  had  to  wind  their 
way  through  the  passes,  often  in  fog  or 
snow  storms  and  always  tossed  by  un- 
predictable  gales.  Losses  were  high. 
Eric  Severeid,  among  others,  had  to 
parachute  out  of  a  plane  that  couldn't 
quite  make  it  over  The  Hump:  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  walk  out,  after  a  week 
or  two  in  the  jungle,  but  scores  of  other 
ships  disappeared  without  survivors. 
Pilots  who  had  to  flv  this  route  month 
after  month  tended  to  become  jumpy, 
morose,  and  when  possible,  alcoholic. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1943  a  brash 
young  brigadier  general  arrived  in 
Chabua  from  Washington.  His  mission, 
he  announced,  was  to  find  out  why  the 
cargo  tonnage  moving  over  The  Hump 
was  lagging  behind  schedule.  He  al- 
ready had  inspected,  with  disapproval, 
the  cluster  of  soggy,  rain-drenched  air- 
strips where  the  planes  took  off  from 
India.  Now  he  wanted  to  go  to  Kunming, 
to  see  what  was  wrong  at  the  receiving 
end.  and  the  Assam  Dragon  was  as- 
signed  to  take  him. 

The  pilot  was  Captain  Itchy  Bourne, 
so  called  because  he  suffered  from  a  per- 
sistent ease  of  dhobie  itch,  a  tropical 
disease  less  serious  than  leprosy  but  al- 
most as  annoying.  He  despised  all 
L'enei  als.  espeeia IK  (I ro|)-i ns  from  Wash- 
ington, lake  everybody  else  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater,  he  felt  that 
\\  ashington  had  forsaken  him.  That 
theater  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  far 
awaj  from  the  decisive  battles  being 
fought  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  and 
therefore  chronically  starved  of  equip- 
ment, manpower,  and  liquor  rations. 
Itchy's  copilot  ami  cargo  supervisor 
were,  if  possible,  more  browned-off 
than  he  w  as. 

The  general  and  his  companions— a 
beaul  i  full\  tailored  aide  ami  two 
chicken  colonels— did  not  enjoy  their 
flight.  They  had  an  oxygen  flask  which 


1//.  Fischei  is  former  editor  in  chief  of 
Harper's.  /"  1943-44  he  served  as  an  eco- 
nomic, intelligence,  officer  <>n  the  staff  «j 
General  Stilwell  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater. 


they  passed  from  face  to  faceJJ 
wasn't  enough  to  stave  off  high-|l 
nausea;  and  the  granite  cragJI 
loomed  out  of  the  clouds  now  arH 
apparently  just  beyond  the  wjl 
were  not  reassuring.  At  one  pdjl 
general  was  heard  to  mutter,  "I  H 
God  that  pilot  know  s  w  hat  he  is  II 

Just  at  that  moment  the  doorjl 
the  pilot's  compartment  opened! 
inches,  and  a  hand  tossed  out  arid 
beer  can.  It  rolled  down  the  ajj 
tween  the  two  rows  of  bucket  sell 
clattered  around  on  the  metal  II 
the  plane  pitched  in  the  gustsH 
of  the  passengers  said  anvthing.ll 

About  ten  minutes  later,  tin 
opened  again  and  another  bM 
popped  out.  At  short  intervals  tlj| 
thing  happened,  and  kept  on  hap 
until  the  visiting  officers  felt  th 
ankle  deep  in  empty  cans.  The  ai 
testified  that  he  thought,  brie 
perhaps  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
and  find  out  what  the  hell  was 
ing,  but  when  the  plane  hit  a 
than-usual  downdraft,  he  dec 
stay  strapped  in  his  seat. 

By  the  time  the  Assam  Drago 
at  Kunming,  in  a  cloud  of  yell 
the  general   was  white,  shaki 
erupting  profanity.  He  tottered 
the  airstrip  toward  the  operation 
screaming  for  somebody  to  coi 
court-martial  instantly.  His  id 
to  have  the  whole  crew  convil 
drunken  flying,  disrespect  for  a 
officer,  and   probably  treason, 
they  could  sober  up. 

The  onl)  bitch  w  as  that  Itchy 
and  his  fellow  crewmen  turned 
be  as  sober  as  Billy  Graham  on  ! 
morning.  And  the  impromptu 
couldn't  find  a  line  anywhere 
Regulations  and  Standing  <  >rdl 
forbade  a  pilot  to  put  a  case  of 
beer  cans  in  the  cockpit  before 
off.  The  incident  was  reported  b 
of  mouth  throughout  the  whole 
within  a  week,  lo  the  vast  bei 
everybody's  morale.  Even  the 
commander.  Vinegar  Joe  Stilwe 
had  his  own  grievances  againsl 
ington — cracked  a  grin  when  he 

the  incident  . 


KmW/m 


Meet  someone  halfway.  _ 
communicate  is  the  beginning  of  understanding*  AQ/ AT&T 


Let  this  seal  be  your  guide  to  quality.  New  York  State  price  May  vary  in  other  States  depending  on  local  t 


[4  VSY  CHAIR 


:  Hump  route  produced  a  maxim 
hich  ought  to  be  preserved  some- 
i  in  the  folklore  of  the  war:  "There 
i  pilots,  and  there  are  bold  pilots, 
ere  are  no  old,  bold  pilots." 


r  also  deserves  a  place  in  the 
non,  because  next  to  sex  it  was 
lain  preoccupation  of  practically 
B>ody  not  in  combat.  For  a  long 
Bit  reached  the  CBI  theater  only  in 
I  ts:  typically,  a  ration  of  four  cans 
g  an  once  a  month.  Since  ice  and 
sration  were  of  course  unknown 
jst  posts   throughout  Southeast 
and  the  thermometer  usually  was 
lg  100  degrees,  drinking  your  ra- 
asn't  easy:  as  soon  as  you  pushed 
>ener  into  the  can,  most  of  its 
I  its  spouted  all  over  the  landscape 
yser  of  foam.  A  scene  Andv  War- 
uld  have  loved. 

e  soldiers  found  a  solution  to 
I  roblem  soon  after  the  first  squad- 
|  B-29  bombers  was  stationed  at  a 
jse  south  of  Calcutta.  On  ration 
I  ivery  company  within  jeep  range 
truck  all  its  beer  to  the  base. 
,  for  a  modest  bribe,  some  pilot 
s  could  be  persuaded  to  load  the 
in  his  bomb  bay  and  take  off  <>n  a 
ing  flight."  After  he  had  circled 
i  hour  at  20,000  feet,  the  beer 
be  well-chilled  and  ready  for  de- 
to  the  troops  waiting  alongside 
tnway  when  he  landed, 
uring  only  the  amount  of  aviation 
ne  expended,  I  once  calculated 
'he  cooling  of  this  beer  cost  the 
ican  taxpayer  $9  per  can.  And 
at  the  price. 


casionally  the  official  historians 
tumble  into  error,  because  they 
understand  the  larcenous  nature 
nerican  soldiery.  For  example, 
solemnly  record  the  miraculous 
>s  of  the  Flying  Tigers,  a  group 
unteer  fighter  pilots  under  Claire 
lault  who  fought  in  Burma  during 
HI  and  early  1942.  During  a  little 
:han  six  months  they  were  credited 
shooting  down  at  least  286  Japa- 

mes,  or  roughly  fifteen  for  every 
f  their  own.*  At  the  same  time, 
fi  squadrons  fighting  alongside 
barely  broke  even  in  their  combat 

To  anyone  except  a  historian. 


-*«*  figures,  with  slight  variations,  are 
n  many  published  accounts.  See,  for 
:e.  the  article  by  Robert  J.  Milch  in  the 
■967  issue  of  American  History  ll/us- 


Happiness  is  having  a  mother  to  love  you 


And  nine-month-old  Lin  Su  contentedly 
sucks  her  thumb  as  she  watches  her  new 
"mother"  come  to  give  her  a  nursing 
bottle  of  warm  milk. 

Lin  Su*s  "mother"  is  a  stall  member 
at  our  Pine  Hill  Babies'  Home  in  Hong 
Kong  and  to  Lin  Su  she  means  hap- 
piness and  security — and  most  import- 
ant— love. 

You  see,  until  she  came  to  us.  this 
little  girl  had  been  badly  neglected  and 
abused.  Her  mother  died  when  Lin  Su 
was  born  and  her  father  disappeared 
soon  after.  Lin  Su  was  left  alone  in  the 
shack  which  was  her  home.  Neighbors 
found  her  and  tried  to  take  care  of  her. 

But  they  were  desperately  poor  with 
several  children  of  their  own.  Lhere 
simply  wasn't  any  place  where  Lin  Su 
was  wanted.  No  one  picked  her  up  to 
cuddle  her,  she  was  often  hungry  and 
wet  and  cold  for  hours  before  anyone 
found  time  for  her. 

Besides  being  dangerously  under- 
nourished, Lin  Su  had  been  deprived  of 
the  warm,  loving  atmosphere  that  all 
babies  need  if  they  are  to  thrive. 

Now,  Lin  Su  is  happy.  You  can  see 
from  her  picture  that  contentment  and 
security  have  filled  her  world.  She  is 
responding  well  to  the  tender  care  she 
receives  and  her  eyes  light  up  when  her 
"mother"  comes  near. 

It's  good  to  comfort  and  take  care  of 
a  little  one  like  Lin  Su.  Won't  you  share 
this  feeling  with  us  by  becoming  a  CCF 


Write  today:  Verent  J.  Mills 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc. 


sponsor  for  one  of  thousands  of  other 
children  who  are  victims  of  events  they 
cannot  help? 

I  urge  you  to  reach  out  to  a  needy 
child.  For  only  $12.00  a  month  you  can 
sponsor  a  little  boy  or  girl,  and  help 
provide  happiness,  security  and  love. 

Please  fill  out  the  coupon  today.  Then 
in  about  two  weeks,  you  will  receive  a 
photograph  oi  the  child  you  sponsor  and 
a  personal  history.  Your  sponsored  child 
will  write  to  you  and  a  housemother  or 
staff  worker  will  send  you  the  original 
letter  and  an  English  translation,  direct 
from  overseas. 

Whenever  you  may  wish  to  send  a 
special  little  gift,  you've  only  to  send 
your  check  to  the  CCF  Richmond 
ollice  and  the  entire  amount  will  be 
forwarded,  along  with  your  instructions 
for  its  use. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  through 
CCF  sponsorships.  Americans  have 
shared  their  blessings  with  needy  chil- 
dren around  the  world.  Please,  let  today 
be  the  day  you  join  this  special  group 
and  begin  to  enjoy  the  rewards  that 
come  from  person-to-person  sharing 
with  a  little  child. 

Thanks  so  much. 

Sponsors  urgently  needed  this  month  for 
children  in:  Philippines,  Thailand,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  India  and  Brazil.  (Or  let  us 

select  a  child  tor  you  from  our  emer- 
gency iist.) 


Box  511 
Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  -fonsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country  I  _   

□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me 
most.  I  will    pay  $12  a   month.  I 

enclose  first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address 
and  picture.  I  cannot  sponsoi  a  child 
but  want  to  give  $_  HPf>230 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name  

Address 

City  

State  


-  Zip- 


Registered  (VFA-0X0)  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid.  Gilts  are  tax  deductible.  Ca- 
nadians:  Write   1407  Yonge.  Toronto  7 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SEE  EUROPt 
IS  ON  A  GUIDED  TOUR. 


The  nicest  thing  about  a  TWA  guided 
tour  of  Europe  is  that  practically  everything 
is  planned  for  you.  It's  based  on  the  idea  that 
having  a  schedule  and  sticking  to  it  is  the 
most  efficient  way  of  seeing  Europe. 

That  way,  you  won't  remember  a  place 
you  wanted  to  see  when  you're  on  the  plane 
going  home. 

See  Europe  With  A  European. 

The  person  who  arranges  your 
sightseeing  is  a  local  host.  Since  he's  a 
European,  he  understands  what  makes  the 
local  people  tick.  And  he  speaks  the  local 
language.  Fortunately,  he  also  speaks  your 
language.  The  first  time  you'll  see  him  is 
when  he  meets  you  at  the  airport  and  takes 
you  to  your  hotel. 

Meet  An  American  In  Paris. 

Incidentally,  the  ride  to  the  hotel  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  other  people 
on  the  tour.  One  of  the  things  people 
remember  about  our  guided  tours  is  how 
they  got  to  know  people  from  back  home. 

A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  A  Guided  Tour. 

A  typical  day  on  a  guided  tour  of  Paris 
could  be  something  like  this.  First,  you  have 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  from  9  to  10.  At  10,  a 
tour  guide  takes  you  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

A  Walking  Encyclopedia. 

You  soon  discover  that  the  tour  guide  is 
a  walking  encyclopedia.  "The  Eiffel  Tower, 
built  in  1889,  is  1,000  feet  high,  and  weighs 
15,000,000  pounds'.' 

Then  he  might  recommend  a  restaurant 
for  lunch.  Like  Fouquet's,  and  make  your 
mouth  water  by  describing  their langouste. 

Rest  for  a  while  on  the  ride  back  to  the 
hotel.  Because  you'll  be  taken  to  the  Louvre 
in  the  afternoon.  And  the  Theatre  National 
Populaire  at  night. 

Champagne  Taste  On  A  Beer  Budget. 

A  two-week  TWA  Bonus  Adventure 
Tour  like  this  would  take  you  to  Lisbon, 
Madrid,  Paris  and  London.  Prices  start  at 
$429*  Which  includes  air  fare  to  Europe  and 


between  cities,  hotels,  private  bath, 
breakfast,  and  basic  sightseeing. 

After  you  shop  around,  you'll  realize 
that  TWA  tours  give  you  a  lot  of  extras 
without  making  you  pay  extra  for  them. 
(Maybe  that's  why  our  scheduled  flights 
flew  more  people  to  Europe  last  year  than 
any  other  airline's.) 

Of  course,  this  isn't  the  only  guided  tcr 
we  have.  In  fact,  TWA  has  a  Bonus 
Adventure  Tour  for  you  no  matter  where  1 
you  want  to  go,  what  you  want  to  see,  and 
how  much  or  how  little  you  want  to  spend 
To  have  someone  take  care  of  the  details  f 
you,  see  your  travel  agent  or  TWA. 

By  now,  it  should  be  obvious  that  aTW 
guided  tour  is  the  best  way  to  see  Europe.  \ 

After  all,  people  who  are  on  vacation 
shouldn't  have  to  be  bothered  with  details. 


•Jncludes  14/21  day  Group  Inclusive  Tour  economy  air  fare  from  New  York.  Price  effeclivc  March  15. 19 


HE  BEST  WAY  TO  SEE  EUROPE 

IS  BY  YOURSELF. 


The  nicest  thing  about  a  TWA  un- 
E  ided  tour  of  Europe  is  that  practically 
rthing  is  planned  for  you.  Besides  plane 
r  ;ervations,  hotels,  and  transportation 
[  tween  cities. 

You  Don't  Play  "Beat  The  Clock" 

A  TWA  un-guided  tour  is  based  on  the 
i  a  that  a  person  whose  life  runs  by  the 
:  ck  all  year  long  doesn't  want  a  vacation 
li  by  the  clock. 

So  we  let  you  make  your  own  schedule, 
f\  h  nobody  telling  you  what  to  do. 

Alone,  But  Not  Lonely. 

On  such  a  tour,  you'd  be  alone  without 

I  ng  lonely.  Because  we've  arranged  for 
pople  to  give  you  advice  in  every  city.  They 
:,i  give  you  directions,  tell  you  where  to 

II  a  good  meal,  or  help  you  rent  a  car. 


The  Law  Of  The  Bus. 

One  of  the  things  people  remember 
about  our  un-guided  tours  is  how  they 
discovered  places  on  their  own.  For  instance, 
you  might  get  on  a  bus  and  stay  on  until  the 
end  of  the  line.  This  is  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  meet  the  local  people  and  practice  the 
sentences  from  your  phrase  book.  To  get 
back,  use  the  law  of  the  bus:  if  you  stay  on 
long  enough,  it  goes  back  to  where  you 
started. 

A  Typical  Un-typical  Day. 

If  you  were  in  Rome  you  could  take  the 
CD  bus  (at  the  Piazzale  Flaminio)  to  the  Flea 
Market  in  Trastevere. 

After  you  work  up  an  appetite  from 
bargaining,  you  could  eat  at  La  Cisterna, 
Alfredo's  (their  Fettuccine  Al  Burro  is  a 
knock-out),  or  Corsetti's. 

Later  on,  you  might  like  an  evening  of 
dancing  at  Cabala,  if  your  feet  hold  out. 

Cheaper  Than  You  Think. 

You  can  see  these  fancy  places  without 
paying  fancy  prices.  A  typical  two-week 
TWA  Bonus  Adventure  to  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
Rome,  and  Paris  starts  at  $499?  Which 
includes  air  fare  to  Europe  and  between 
cities,  hotels,  private  bath,  breakfast,  and 
the  advice  of  a  local  host. 

Of  course,  TWA  has  other  tours  that  go 
all  over  the  world.  Your  travel  agent  can  help 
you  decide  which  one  suits  you  best. 

By  now,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a 
TWA  un-guided  tour  is  the  best  way  to  see 
Europe. 

After  all,  people  on  vacation  should 

have  the  freedom  to  see  what  they  want  to 

see,  whenever  they  want  to  see  it. 

i  1 

TWA.  Dept.  365.  P.O.  Box  510 
Grand  Central  Station.  N.Y.,  N.V.,  10017 
Please  send  me  your  Tour  literature.  And  how  to  charge 
j    my  trip  with  TWA's  Getaway  Credit  Card. 

Name  

)  Address  

City  State  Zip  


My  travel  agent  is_ 


SOMEHOW,  I  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TWA. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


"An  artist 
right  to  his 
sizzling  nerve  ends." 

—  Time  Magazine 

AYI  KWEI 
ARMAH 

FKAgMFNTs 

"A  rarity,  not  only  in  the 
first  rank  of  African  novels 
but  perhaps  in  the  first  rank 
of  recent  novels  anywhere" 
was  the  New  York  Times 
verdict  on  The  Beautyful 
Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born. 
"This  powerful  and  poetic 
second  novel  represents  a 
distinct  advance,"  says  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly.  Fragments 
concerns  the  shattered  spir- 
itual vision  beneath  the  gro- 
tesque material  expectations 
of  Africans  today. 

At  your  bookstore  •  $5.95 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


S3. 


Can 
a  Christian 
take  up  guns 
I     and  sticks 
against  his 
fellow 
man? 


COLIN  MORRIS-  missionary-minister- 
Englishman — writes  an   impassioned  reply 
to  the  above  question,  asked  by  a 
Rhodesian  Christian.  To  some,  revolution 
may  be  .1  dirty  word,  bul  to  Colin  Morris 
it  is  a  tei  rn  thai  today's  Chi  1  si  ian  musl 
confront.  lie  attacks  ihc  Unyoung- 
Uncolored-Unpoor — the  Up-Pcople  who 
bar  the  way  lo  the  future.  In  t lie  process 
he  challenges  tin-  traditional   view  of 
Jesus  as  a  pacifist.  Shocking,  prophetic 
le  ading  by  the  author  of  Include  Me  Out! 

by  Colin  Mm  1  is 


UnYounq 
UnColored 
UnPoor 


si.75 

at  your  local  bookstore 
abingdon  press 


with  his  touching  faith  in  the  written 
record,  these  figures  could  sound  a  mite 
suspicious— especially  since  the  British 
pilots  were  no  less  brave  and  well- 
trained,  and  were  flying  Hurricanes,  a 
plane  at  least  as  good  as  the  American 
P-40s. 

The  explanation— at  least  the  way  I 
beard  it— is  a  credit  to  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  The  Chinese  government, 
which  had  hired  the  Flying  Tigers,  paid 
them  a  bonus  of  $500  for  every  Japa- 
nese plane  shot  down;  but  the  RAF 
pilots  merely  got  their  regular  pay,  re- 
gardless of  their  scores.  Inevitably  the 
allied  fliers  made  a  deal.  Suppose  a 
squadron  of  Tigers  and  an  RAF  squad- 
ron jointly  tackled  a  flight  of  Japanese 
bombers  and  shot  down,  say,  ten  of 
them.  When  they  were  debriefed  back 
at  their  airstrips,  the  British  might 
claim  one  victory,  just  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  while  the  Americans  would 
claim  the  other  nine— and  collect 
bonuses  totaling  $4,500.  Next  morning, 
of  course,  they  would  split  the  loot  with 
their  British  friends.  A  happy  arrange- 
ment, hut  not  the  sort  of  thing  likely  to 
duel  its  way  into  official  documents. 


In  all  theaters  the  British  were  con- 
stantly appalled  by  the  American 
soldier's  slap-happy  approach  to  the  art 
of  war.  A  Scottish  cousin-in-law  of 
mine,  Finlay  Wilson,  was  an  officer  in 
a  commando  unit  assigned  to  that  bad- 
luck  parachute  attack  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  at  Arnhem.  American  planes 
—again,  those  C-17s— were  to  lift  the 
commandos  from  a  British  air  base  to 
the  jump  zone  over  Holland.  Finlay 
shepherded  his  men  aboard,  checked 
their  equipment,  and  then  wailed,  dry- 
mouthed  and  sweaty-palmed,  for  the 
American  air  crew.  Short  minutes  be- 
fore takeoff  time  the  pilot  and  copilot 
did  arrive;  Finley  thought  they  looked 
over-hung.  Still  they  wailed,  with  pro- 
pellers idling,  because  the  navigator 
hadn't  showed  up.  Finlay  began  to  "ex- 
postulate,"1 as  he  pill  il,  because  he 
knew  that  in  this  operation  precise  tim- 
ing was  vital:  I  take  it  that  he  meant  his 
language  blistered  the  paint. 

At  the  last  possible  moment  the  nav- 
igator came  trotting  across  the  tarmac, 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a  hoi 
dog  in  the  oilier.  As  he  clambered 
aboard,  he  said. 

"Hi.  you  guys,  where  we  going? 
Arnhem.  huh.  Arnhem?  Where's  that? 
Holland,  you  say?  Well,  we  ought  to 
have  a  map  of  Holland  somewhere 
around  here  .  .  ." 


Still  gnawing  on  his  hot  dog, 
gan  to  thumb  through  a  sheaf  c 
as  the  plane  rolled  down  the  r 
To  Finlay's  surprise,  he  and  h 
were  dropped  about  an  hour  1 
approximately  the  right  place- 
after  a  week  of  hard  fighting, 
captured  with  the  exhausted  rJ 
of  his  command.  To  this  day  Y 
sure  whether  or  not  that  navigat 
putting  him  on. 


A  nother  British  officer  told 
^"-had  lost  all  confidence  in  Ar 
troops  after  he  happened  to  obsi 
infantry  platoon  on  a  training 
across  the  English  countryside. 

"Take  ten,"  the  lieutenant  ii 
mand  said,  and  the  men  lloppec 
by  the  road  for  their  hourly  rest 
To  English  eyes,  they  did  not  1o-j 
a  military  unit,  but  "more  like 
of  mutinous  Texaco  dealers, 
lieutenant  didn't  look  like  an 
either.  He  sat  w  ith  his  back  ag 
tree,  jacket  unbuttoned  and  a  c 
his  mouth.  When  a  staff  car  dr 
he  saluted  sitting  down  and  stil 
ing  his  cigar.  More  unbelievar 
w  hoever  was  in  the  staff  car  did  1 
to  reprimand  this  breach  of  dis 

"Furthermore,"  the  Englishmi 
on,  "the  lieutenant  apparently  ha 
learned  how  to  give  a  proper 
When  the  ten  minutes  was  up, 
gave  his  men  a  look  of  loathii 
said.  "Okay,  you  lugs,  get  goin 
do  you  know  ,  they  actually  did. 


I)eopIe  who  know  about  Army 
only  from  South  Pacific  a 
written  accounts  of  World  W< 
history  or  fiction— seem  to  think 
as  a  heady  blend  of  Florence  IN 
gale.  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Golclie 
Most  of  those  I  met  were,  in  fac! 
die-aged  harridans  with  souls  of 
and  an  ingrained  conviction  th 
Gl  who  applied  for  medical  at 
probably  a  malingerer.  Usuall; 
they  so  overworked  the)  had 
for  compassion,  much  less  ro: 
A  friend  of  mine  working  on  th 
Road  in  Ihirma  left  his  tent  in  th 
die  <>f  the  night  to  go  to  the  latrij 
stepped  on  a  cobra.  I  lis  lent  male 
the  Twentieth  Station  Hospital 

field  telephone  and  asked  the  dillN 

what  the)  should  do.  "Do  you 
jeep?"  she  asked.  "Yes."  "All  ri 
you  can  gel  him  here  iti  three  rr 
I'll  give  him  some  anti  venom  set 
you  can't,  don't  bother." 


Courage.  Here's  everything  you'll  ever  need  to 

pick  a  fine  French  wine. 


B  &  G.  Short  for  Margaux,  Chablis, 
Beaujolais  and  all  the  other  very  proper  nouns 
of  wine  history. 

Short  for  245  years  of  selecting  and 


bottling  the  finest  of  the  reds  and  the  whites. 

B  &  G.The  only  French  you'll  ever  need  to 
feel  at  home  with  a  whole  family  of  great  labels. 

B&G.  In  short. 


B&G.  French  made  easy. 

BARTON  &  GUESTIER.36  FINE  WINES  IN  ONE  FINE  FAMILY. 


THE  EASY  CHAIK 


"VM7~hen  they  read  about  the  1968 
▼  ▼  massacre  at  Songmy,  some  of  my 
younger  neighbors  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  American  soldiers  could  shoot 
civilians  in  cold  blood.  I  had  to  assure 
them  that  this  was  quite  possible,  and 
not  only  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  Americans 
occupied  Algiers,  they  reacted  to  every 
air-raid  alarm  by  blacking  out  the  whole 
city  instantaneously.  It  was  easy:  a 
sergeant  at  the  central  power  plant  sim- 
ply yanked  the  master  switch  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  sirens.  One  night  when 
this  happened  an  officer  working  at 
Eisenhower's  headquarters— then  in  the 
Aleti  Hotel— heard  a  burst  of  rifle  fire 
just  outside  the  main  entrance.  He 
groped  his  way  through  the  dark  until 
he  found  the  sentry  guarding  that  door- 
way, and  asked  what  was  happening. 

"I  just  shot  me  an  Ayrab,"  the  sentry 
said. 

"'Why?  Was  he  trying  to  break  into 
headquarters?" 

"No.  I  guess  not.  He  just  started  Hap- 
ping around  out  there  in  the  street  in 
them  white  robes,  so  1  shot  him." 


r ■"'hat  sentry  was  no  more  muddled. 
*  probably,  than  most  people  in  uni- 
form at  that  time.  Although  the  official 
histories  don't  admit  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  bewilderment  is  the  normal  state 
of  every  military  organization.  The  his- 
t(  rians  do  mention  "the  fog  of  war" 
which  traditionally  falls  over  a  battle- 
field—but they  don't  explain  that  it  also 
rolls  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  rear  until 
it  engulfs  even  the  most  remote  echelons. 

When  LordxLouis  Mountbatten  was 
appointed  Supreme  Commander  of  Al- 
lied Forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  im- 
mediately perceived  that  security  in  that 
theater  was  pretty  slack.  He  decreed, 
therefore,  that  nobody  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  headquarters  com- 
pound in  New  Delhi  without  a  special 


pass,  adorned  with  a  photograph  of  the 
bearer. 

Those  of  us  who  had  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  compound  a  dozen  times  a 
day  were  willing  enough  to  humor  El 
Supremo's  whimsy.  The  difficulty  was 
that  nobody  could  find  the  British  brig- 
adier who  was  the  sole  man  authorized 
to  issue  the  passes.  Some  said  he  was  on 
a  prolonged  vacation  in  Kashmir:  some 
that  he  had  eloped  with  an  Anglo-Bur- 
mese girl:  others  held  that  he  was  dead. 

The  sensible  thing,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  for  everybody  to  take  the 
order  seriously,  and  to  stay  away  from 
the  compound.  With  the  headquarters 
offices  empty,  the  war— in  that  theater, 
anyhow— would  soon  wind  down,  and 
we  could  all  go  home.  Instead,  alas,  we 
improvised. 

We  knew  that  the  Sikh  sentries  who 
picketed  the  gates  of  the  compound 
couldn't  speak  English,  much  less  read 
it.  and  that  they  were  a  little  vague  about 
this  pass  business  anyhow.  An  English 
major  whom  I  worked  with  thought 
that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
top  off  a  box  of  Murad  cigarettes.  It  w  as 
a  choice  bit  of  graphic  art,  printed  in 
purple  and  embossed  with  the  gold 
medals  Murads  had  won  in  a  dozen  in- 
ternational trade  fairs.  The  major  scis- 
sored off  the  edges,  added  a  couple  of 
flourishing  signatures  in  green  ink  at 
the  bottom,  and  headed  for  the  com- 
pound. The  first  sentry  he  tried— a  mag- 
nificent fellow  in  turban  and  full  beard 
—peered  carefully  at  the  pass,  then 
snapped  his  bayoneted  rifle  to  Present 
Arms,  and  waved  the  major  through. 

Since  I  didn't  smoke  Murads.  I  de- 
cided to  try  my  luck  with  a  piece  of 
yellow  cardboard  which  had  once  au- 
thorized me  to  enter  Temporary  Build- 
ing T  in  Washington,  and  which  had 
remained  in  my  wallet  when  I  went 
overseas.  It  wasn't  as  pretty  as  the 
major's  pass,  but  it  worked  just  as 
well.  So  too,  as  others  soon  discovered. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  LOVE 
by  Robert  ( Graves 

The  death  of  love  comes  from  reiteration: 
A  single  line  sung  over  and  over  again— 
No  prelude  and  no  end. 

The  word  is  not.  perhaps,  "i  eiteration  "- 
Nature  herself  repunctuates  her  seasons 
With  the  same  stars,  flowers,  fruits— 
Though  love's  curious  reluctance  to  survive 
Springs  always  from  the  same  genetic  fault: 
The  needle  jumps  its  groove. 


would  any  scrap  of  cardboa 
propriate  size,  so  long  as  it  w£ 
Sikhs  like  color,  as  their  r< 
turbans  plainly  indicate. 


The  foregoing  illustrates 
military  maxim,  which 
holds  valid  for  all  wars:  "Th 
ence  does  not  lie  in  carrying 
orders  of  your  superior:  the  tr 
ent  soldier  carries  out  the  oi 
superior  would  have  issued  i:1 
what  the  hell  he  was  talking  a-i 


~\\l^at  may  have  been  th  i 
▼  ▼  comedy  in  the  WorW 
theater  of  the  absurd  took  pi; 
other  C-47  cargo  plane,  w  indin 
the  same  passes  that  Itchy  Be 
followed  on  his  epic  beer-c' 
This  one,  though,  was  headed' 
way.  It  was  carrying  Chinesr 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek's  tatter  ! 
to  an  American  base  camp  ! 
where  they  were  to  be  fed,  1 
reclothed.  reequipped.  retrai 
formed  into  what  General  Stilv 
w  ould  be  an  effective  fighting  S 
Normally  a  C-47  would  ca; 
thirty  men.  The  Chinese  loadir 
however,  managed  to  squeeze 
onto  this  flight,  over  the  pilot"! 
They  were  far  underweigl" 
months  of  hunger  and  dysent' 
carried  no  packs  or  rifles:  ix 
their  uniforms  were  threadl 
lousy,  the  Chinese  officer  orde-: 
to  strip  down  to  their  breech  >' 
any)  before  boarding  the  sh" 
lightened,  he  argued,  they  sho" 
much  of  an  overload.  The  A 
present  suspected  that  he  planrf 
the  uniforms  and  pocket  the  f 
at  that  time,  any  rag.  howev1 
found  a  ready  market  in  Wester 
As  he  took  off.  the  pilot  c 
from  the  way  the  plane  hanrlk 
was  indeed  overloaded.  An  he 
straining  to  reach  18.000  feet, 
to  suspect  (hat  lie  wasn't  going 
it.  Their  best  hope,  he  decidet 
lighten  ship,  lie  explained  th 
copilot  and  the  sergeant  who 
his  (icw.  and  told  them  to  get 
jump.  He  hoped  to  parachu 
somewhere  near  Fort  Hertz.  . 
outpost  in  a  valley  of  the  Hi 
With  luck,  and  the  guidance 
scarves,  they  might  be  able  to  f 
foot.  I  Every  American  who  hf 
'The  Hump  was  issued  a  nylon 
which  was  printed  a  map.  sho' 
main  trails,  parses,  and  mint 


roughout  the  area;  I  still  keep 
ound  somewhere,  just  in  case 
1  have  the  ill-fortune  to  fly  that 
iin.) 

wo  men  strapped  on  their  para- 
I  shouldered  their  duffle  bags,  and 
I  the  door  leading  from  the  cock- 
jhe  cargo  compartment.  It  was 
|  with  shivering  Chinese,  stand- 
il  alder  to  shoulder.  Some  of  them 
In  vomiting,  from  altitude  sick- 
1  the  floor  was  slippery.  Neverthe- 
I  Americans  managed  to  shove 
jluirm  their  way  through  this 
Ij  mass  of  yellow  bodies  to  the 
a  jor,  toward  the  rear  of  the  fuse- 
I  hen  they  slid  it  open,  they  could 
I  the  plane  was  laboring  to  hold 
j  ide — but  they  also  could  see  just 
(  he  saddle  of  the  pass  that  the 

ped  to  clear.  He  seemed  to  have 
|  .  hundred  feet  of  leeway,  and 
j  essed  that  with  just  a  little  less 
I :  o  carry  he  might  be  able  to  skin 
j  .  They  threw  out  their  duffle 
,  ml  braced  themselves  for  the 
I  ut  before  taking  olf,  the  sergeant 
e  for  a  last  glance  at  his  passen- 

i  ive  never  seen  such  looks  of 
rind  hatred  on  human  faces.'"  he 
I j  later,  "and  hope  I  never  will 
nj  t  dawned  on  me  then  that  those 
■  mined  Chinese  had  no  wa)  of 
1  i  how  many  Americans  were 
i  i the  plane— and  there  was  no  wav 
i  3uld  tell  them  that  the  pilot  was 
(  the  job  up  forward, 
[pally  they  thought  they  were 
-  iserted  in  midair  by  the  Ameri- 
y  had  trusted.  We  were  well-fed 
y  clothed,  and  we  had  the  only 
c  tes.  They  were  sick,  naked,  cold. 
l<  -and  convinced  that  within 
I  they  would  be  smeared  all  over 
E  ialayan  peaks. 

t  pretty  helpless  and  horrified 
ijbut  there  was  no  time  to  explain 
;j  i  had  known  their  language.  So 
I'aved  to  them,  in  what  I  hope 
ieassuring  gesture,  and  pushed 
il  sackward  out  the  cargo  door. 
I  ,  eventually  the  copilot  and  I 
3  o  Fort  Hertz  with  nothing  worse 
.hprained  ankle  and  a  few  con- 
I  The  poor  damned  Chinese  got 
I'lamghar  training  base  a  good 
i  tier.  But  I'll  bet  that  not  one  of 
H  11  ever  again  trust  any  Ameri- 
1  mybody  else." 

I  ever  I  remember  the  story  these 
|  an't  help  thinking  what  a  lovely 
|  would  have  made  for  the  Mar- 
<j  5ade  and  his  company  of  actors 
i'harenton  asylum.  □ 


Tahiti  can  be  an  exhilarating  adventure,  or  the  quietest  time  of  your  life. 
It's  up  to  you. 

Rent  a  bicycle  and  circle  a  tropic  island.  Or  charter  a  boat  and  go  after 
marlin  off  a  booming  reef.  Lie  by  the  pool  of  your  luxury  hotel  and  watch 
bikinis.  Or  snorkel  an  incredibly  clear  lagoon. 

See  the  sights  of  several  islands.  Or  stick  to  just  one.  Order  a  beer  and 
sandwich.  Or  the  best  French  wine  and  a  five-course  lunch.  Spend  a  lot 
of  money.  Or  just  a  little. 

It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do.  Maybe  that's  why  Tahiti  is  called 
Paradise. 

 1 

Tahiti  Tourist  Board,  Dept.  HA370 
P.O.  Box  3720,  Hollywood,  California  90028 
Send  me  your  Tahiti  Travel  Kit.  I'm  interested  in  □  Tahiti  and/or 
□  Moorea,  Bora  Bora,  Raiatea. 

Name  


Address- 


City  State/Zip  

My  travel  agent  is  taloti 

i  j 


Norman  Macrae 


FOREIGN  REPORT 

What  will  destroy  apartheid? 


It  is  important  that  both  black  and 
white  Americans  should  understand 
what  is  really  happening  today  in  South- 
ern Africa.  At  the  moment,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  most  of  them  don't.  There  is 
a  great  mixed  bathing  in  eyewash.  Any- 
body who  tries  soberly  to  discuss  that 
eyewash  risks  becoming  very  unpopu- 
lar. Not  merely  unpopular  with  any 
apologists  for  Prime  Minister  Vorster's 
odious  regime  ( one  could  happily  bear 
that ) ,  but  also  with  one's  fellow  liberals. 
The  traditional  liberal  American  failing 
today  is  to  strike  all  the  right  attitudes 
toward  South  Africa,  and  then  simul- 
taneously to  harbor  all  the  wrong  imme- 
diate expectations  about  it. 

Let  it  be  said  from  the  beginning  that 
no  honest  report  from  South  Africa 
today  can  bring  any  comfort  to  the 
decent-minded.  Mr.  Vorster's  republic 
is  a  strong,  muscular,  and  successfully 
expanding  slave  society.  Its  tyranny  is 
not  due,  shameful  to  relate,  to  any  es- 
pecial degree  of  original  sin  among  the 
3.5  million  rather  ordinary  white  citi- 
zens of  the  country  who  are  oppressing 
the  15  million  nonwhites.  The  rich  white 
citizens  of  Johannesburg  and  ('.apt- 
Town  are  behaving  much  as  the  rich 
white  citizens  of  Westchester  or  Wim- 
bledon or  Amsterdam  would  do  in  their 
embattled  position.  That  is  to  say.  they 
are  behaving  extremely  badly.  A  terrible 
weight  of  collective  indignity,  individ- 
ual oppression,  and  brutal  police  sur- 
veillance is  crushed  down  on  the  black 
majority:  springing  partly  from  the 
normal  insensitivit)  of  rich  toward 
poor,  partly  from  the  racial  nastiness  so 
common  also  elsew  here,  and  partly  from 
a  terror  among  the  whites  (by  now 
probably  justified)  that  any  "weakness 
on  their  part  would  increase  the  likcli 
hood  of  an  eventual  irruption  of  blood) 
pangas  in  their  backyards. 

This  makes  the  writing  of  poetic  dia- 
tribes against  the  white  oppressors  tin- 
easiest  and  most  temporarily  satisfying 
form  of  political  hack  journalism  and 
rodomontade  today.  We  all  indulge  in 
it  from  time  to  time,  because  it  is  so  nice 
to  be  able  to  accord  with  the  radical 
young  bv  having  one  right-wing  dicta- 
torship to  assault,  instead  of  always 
(  looking  so  square  by  only  assaulting 


left-wing  ones.  But  in  writing  about 
both  right-wing  and  left-wing  oppres- 
sors, the  proper  question  for  any  liberal 
observer  should  be  what  can  be  done  to 
speed  an  end  to  cruelty  and  beastliness 
between  peoples,  not  who  can  show 
his  radical  purity  by  shouting  the 
loudest  abuse  at  the  present  perpetrators 
of  it. 

The  favorite  belief  among  progres- 
sive Americans,  white  and  black,  seems 
to  be  that  the  end  will  soon  be  speeded 
by  a  successful  black  revolution.  South 
Africa,  one  is  told  comfortingly,  amid 
the  nighttime  uneasiness  of  Washington 
and  New  York,  is  sitting  on  a  powder 
keg.  At  a  seminar  1  attended  on  South 
Africa  at  a  prominent  American  univer- 
sity last  winter,  ardent  black  students 
carried  round  buckets  lor  a  collection 
"to  help  finance  the  South  African  war 
of  liberation."  A  number  of  rather  tim- 
orous land  decidedly  non-revolution- 
ary l  white  businessmen  thought  it  most 
politic  hurriedly  to  put  in  a  few  of  their 
firms'  dollars,  and  then  looked  guilty  lest 
tliev    might   have  thereby   spilled  the 

hi  I   of  some  of  their  white  South 

African  customers.  They  need  not 
worry.  What  they  will  mainly  have  done 
is  contribute  worthily  to  the  living  ex- 
penses of  a  few  sad-eyed  black  South 
African  emigres. 

There  is  at  present  no  real  "South 
African  revolution"  or  "war  ol  libera- 
tion" in  progress.  Those  who  want  to 
believe  that  there  is  one  are  generally 
very  angry  to  be  told  this:  but  the  pre- 
tense that  the  problem  is  about  to  he 
solved  ill  this  way  is  a  cruel  delusion, 
fostered  by  liberals  in  comfortable  coun- 
tries at  the  expense  of  poor  black  Af- 
ricans on  the  spot.  What  is  true  is  that 
there  are  a  few  training  camps  for 
"'freedom  fighters"  in  the  black  \frican 
stales  to  South  Africa's  north,  and  a  few 
brave  lunatics  are  sometimes  infiltrated 
ac  i  oss  I  he  1  mi  i  ilc  i  with  intent  ions  ol  s,il> 
otage:  most  of  them  are  then  promptly 
picked  up  by  the  South  African  police. 


Mr.  Macrae,  forty-six.  is  deputy  editor  of 
The  Economist  of  London,  and  has  hern 
on  that  paper  since  1949.  He  has  traveled 
all  over  the  world  and  in  l'X>H  wrote  a 
stnd\  on  South  Africa. 


which  has  informers  in  every 
those  freedom-fighting  camps,  as" 
among  most  of  the  addressees  t( 
the  saboteurs  are  supposed  to  c 
course,  there  will  be  rather  mor 
ing  incidents  in  the  years  imm 
ahead,  and  internal  I  as  distim 
imported  I  revolution  among 
South  Africans  will  grow.  But  it 
best  to  recognize  from  the  be 
that  freedom  is  not  at  present  m 
south. 


Buying  northern 

Indeed,  it  seems  rather  more  p|j 
that  in  the  next  five  years  the  J 
grip  of  rich  yyhite  South  Africa! 
northern  borders  will  appear 
stronger,  not  weaker.  The  reasoi 
internal  chaos  and  bloodshed  mi 
be  expected  in  some  of  the  fre 
African  states  to  its  north.  Th 
for  this  should  he  laid  squarely, 
by  now  pretty  uselessly— on  the 
left  by  British  and  French  colo 
British  colonialism  did  try 
final  and  belatedly  conscience- 
years,  to  bequeath  to  Africa  soi 
i  iples  of  democracy,  as  seen  by\ 
progressive  British  governors  f 
poshest  British  private  schoc 
what  they  actually  left  behind, o: 
was  a  tradition  of  British  class  si 
fatally  overlaid  on  top  of  Africa 
ing  tribal  and  caste  system,  plu: 
last  and  retreating  days  I  the  lesr 
power  and  glory  could  most  e 
won  by  demagogues  who  startt 
French  colonialism,  albeit  starti 
a  different  philosophy  I  once 
as  "make  the  best  of  these  bla< 
Frenchmen,  and  pay  them 
world  price  for  their  peanuts" 
tually  left  much  the  same  tliii 
with  rather  smaller  encourage] 
riots  and  much  greater  demon 
that  anybody  who  won  his  wa)  i 
eminent  could  and  would  malv 
tune  through  permitted  corrupti 
At  best,  this  legacy  from  cole 
—this  lesson  in  misgovernmenl 
rica's  small,  educated,  and  tl 
boss  class  raised  the  risk  thai 
black  Africa's  first  century  of  I 
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I  NT  M  E  NT  TO 

CEILENCY 

,RL  OF  ATHLONE 


If  you're  having  them  in 
for  a  nightcap,  you  better  have 
the  Smooth  Canadian,  too. 

Since  Seagram's  V.O.  is  the  best  liked  brand 
of  all  imports,  chances  are  it's  their  favorite,  too. 
The  one  they've  enjoyed  earlier  in  the  evening. 
Because  it's  smooth.  And  because  it's  light. 
For  these  very  reasons,  shouldn't  you  have  V.O.  in, 
as  long  as  you're  having  them  in? 
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THIS 


an 

essay 
on 

browsing 

irought  to  you  by  your  local  bookstore 

o  thumb  through  the  thoughts  and  adventures  of  man,  to  turn  crisp-edged 
ages,  to  scan  rows  and  paragraphs  of  cleanly  spaced  type,  to  feel  the  heft 
id  cloth  of  a  well-bound  volume,  to  compare  dust  jackets  for  what  they 
romise,  to  anticipate  the  quiet  hours  of  reading  ahead,  these  are  the 
leasures  of  the  bookstore. 

/hile  you  may  shop  for  groceries,  look  for  clothes,  or  bargain  for  cars, 
ou  only  really  browse  for  two  items  and  at  two  different  times  in  your  life, 
s  a  child  you  must  surely  remember  whiling  away  the  hours,  standing  first 
n  one  foot  then  the  other,  trying  to  decide  how  best  to  invest  your  5C  for 
andy,  measuring  pleasure  against  pleasure.  You,  of  course,  know  that  this 
ame  thing  happens  all  over  again  as  an  adult  when  you  scan  volume  upon 
Dlume  at  your  local  bookstore,  measuring  what  you  should  read  against 
hat  you  would  like  to  read,  author  against  author,  expectation 
gainst  expectation. 

erhaps  the  two  most  patient  people  in  the  world  are  the  candy  store 
roprietor  and  the  bookstore  seller,  for  both  must  respect  the  customer's 
ght  to  take  as  long  as  he  likes  and  both  must  be  able  to  answer  quite 
pecific  questions  about  what's  really  inside  and  which,  after  all,  is  the 
:etter  choice.  Both,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  like  to  browse  themselves 
'hich  is  probably  their  secret  of  success. 

o  if  you  are  over  the  age  of  ten  and  beyond  the  temptations  of  licorice  sticks 
nd  rock  candy,  take  some  time  this  weekend  to  let  your  local  bookstore 
emonstrate  the  pleasures  of  browsing.  Your  reading  pleasure,  your  library 
nd,  if  you  are  not  quite  beyond  the  age  of  temptation,  your  waistline 
'ill  be  better  for  it. 


tome  in  and  browse  . . . 

OUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE— IT'S  AN  EDUCATION  IN  ITSELF 


Stay  in  an  English  village :  see  inside  a 
Duke's  bedroom,  visit  Cambridge  University 
and  a  1,300-year-old  cathedral -all  in 
one  day  of  your  fortnight  in  Britain. 


The  Dennis  family  butcher's  shop  shares 
the  main  street  with  four  pubs  and  a 
14th-century  church.  The  name  of  the 
village  is  Ashwell;  like  so  many  others 
it's  tiny,  rural  and  only  48  miles  north 
of  London. 

Britain  is  a  small  island,  packed  with 
history.  Among  our  villages  lie  more 
palaces,  more  cathedrals,  more  castles 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
There's  Biggleswade  and  Steeple  Bump- 


stead;  Pot  ton,  Bozeat  and 
Barton-in-the-Clay  and  Miltc 

Meet  the  Duke 

Just  north  of  Milton  Bryan  i 
Abbey,  ancestral  home  of  thejulftj 
Bedford;  you  can  see  round  for 
cents.  Drive  on  through  irwj 
Gamlingay  and  Great  Grai  en 
Cambridge  University  where  ya  ( 
see  King's  College  Chapel,  b  t  h 
Tudor  Prince  over  a  hundi 
before  the  Mayflower  sailed  for  neri 

The  capital  in  the  Fei 

To  the  east  of  the  University,  k  :lvi 
remote,  is  Ely  where  Hereward  :Wi 
made  his  last  stand  against  Wi  rat 


eror.  The  cathedral  there  was 
Id  in  a.d.  673. 

Four  countries 
for  the  price  of  one 

1  is  a  small  island,  packed  with  his- 
!  'here  are  more  cathedrals,  palaces 
•eat  country  houses  there  than 
I  ere  else  in  the  world, 
ain  is  good  value-you  get  four 
ies  for  the  price  of  one.  Rent  a 
im  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
ern  Ireland  at  your  leisure,  and 
ne home  with  change  from  $350. 

The  best  ways 
to  see  Britain 

iare  available  in  a  wide  range  of 
14-day  tours  start  from  $275 

und-trip  jet,  New  York/London, 

n  include  guest-house  accommo- 
and  a  car  for  a  week  with  un- 

[  mileage,  or  1,000  miles  of  rail 

station. 

tours  of  Britain  cost  $800-1850 
:ial  22-day  escorted  motor-coach 

through  the  most  celebrated 
f  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
i.  Cost  includes  first-class  hotels 
ns,  fine  food,  theater  seats  and 
lantic  jet,  New  York/London. 

motor-coach  tours  of  stately 
and  gardens  in  eastern  England, 
:hire,  Wales  and  the  Shakespeare 
:y,  with  connoisseur  guides,  cost 

have  only  a  few  days  after  your 
n visit, take  a  6-dayescorted  motor- 
mick-look-at-Britain  for  $115. 

'd  this  family  butcher's  shop  there's  a 
ating  14th-century  house. 

irtravelagent  for  full  information 
rietyof  tours  and  for  reservations, 
ail  the  coupon  below  for  our  free 
ooklets. 


Mayflower  '70: 
e  Pilgrims  sailed  in  1620- 
it's  time  you  came  back 
or  a  visit  after  350  years. 


BRITISH  TRAVEL, 
OX41OO,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  IOC  I  7. 

iease  print  and  include  zip  code. 

>end me—  Vacations  in  Britain  1970  Q 
Britain  by  Car 
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would  lapse  into  a  latter-day  equivalent 
of  Latin  America's  lost  century  after 
Bolivar:  rootless  patchwork  states  com- 
plete with  intermittent  soldiers'  coups 
d'etat  and  ruling-class  corruption.  At 
the  more  likely  worst,  it  raised  the  spec- 
tre of  bloody  civil  wars  like  the  recent 
one  between  Nigeria  and  Biafra.  To 
South  Africa's  north,  a  few  able  black 
African  politicians  still  stand  out  as  na- 
tional leaders,  generally  left  over  from 
the  fight  against  British  colonialism: 
world  class  statesmen  like  Presidents 
Kaunda  and  Kenyatta.  But,  when  they 
have  gone,  tribal  conflict  seems  liable  to 
break  out  all  over. 

Mr.  Vorster's  South  Africa  is  ready 
to  move  in  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation.  South  Africa  intends  to  buy 
itself  disruptive  tribal  leaders— or,  much 
better,  amenable  national  presidents  or 
prime  ministers— in  free  black  Africa. 
Dr.  Banda  of  Malawi  is  one  of  the  first 
members  of  this  strange  fraternity.  He 
has  diplomatic  relations  with  South 
Africa,  gets  aid  from  and  trade  with 
South  Africa,  and  hopes  he  has  bought 
protection  from  internal  coups  d'etat 
as  well.  And  the  strange  thing  is.  one 
can  see  a  patriotic  Malavvian  case  for  his 
doing  so. 

For  some  years  ahead,  those  black 
African  leaders  who  thus  sup  with  Mr. 
Vorster.  although  preferably  using  a 
pretty  long  spoon,  will  probably  do  bet- 
ter by  their  peoples  than  those  who 
preach  a  racial  war  against  South  Af- 
rica, which  they  would  be  certain  to 
lose.  Premier  Jonathan  of  Lesotho 
joined  early  with  Dr.  Banda.  and  lead- 
ers of  other  ex-British  protectorates  in 
Southern  Africa  are  not  far  behind. 

Two  recent  developments  are  likely 
to  increase  the  strength  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Vorster's  drive  to  the  north.  One 
is  the  failure  of  both  Britain  and  the 
United  Nations  either  to  check  or  pla- 
cate the  white  rebellion  in  Rhodesia. 
When  Harold  Wilson  paced  round  the 
decks  of  HMS  Tiger  and  HMS  Fearless, 
asking  Rhodesia's  Ian  Smith  to  take  most 
of  w  hat  he  wanted  but  please  not  to  insist 
on  making  his  (Wilson's I  surrender  too 
obvious  to  British  Labour  party  back- 
benchers, most  people  assumed  that  the 
most  reactionary  of  Wilson's  advisers 
must  have  taken  command  over  the  Brit- 
ish government"  Policy  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Actual  and  instead,  the 
more  liberal  of  Whitehall's  old  Africa 
hands  were  in  favor  of  the  attempted 
scuttle:  they  believed  that  any  n^t-quite- 
apartheid  buffer  state  between  .  uth 
Africa  and  free  black  Africa,  even  one 
as  appalling  as  Smith's  Rhodesia,  would 


Wurlitzer  builds 
permanent  precision 

into  its 
Tonecrafted  hammers. 

Each  Tonecrafted  hammer,  a 
Wurlitzer  exclusive,  maintains 
the  correct  resilience  and 
contour  vital  to  tonal 
excellence... one  reason  why 
more  people  buy  Wurlitzer 
pianos  than  any  other. 


DeKalb,  Illinois  60115 


•Poland 

is  a  midway  island 

Bridging  the  gaps  between  East  and  1 
!    West,  old  and  new. ..Poland  is  an  island  j 
of  colorful  contrasts,  of  sights  unex- 
pected, of  warm  hospitality  amid  Eu- 
rope's standard  tourist  rounds.  Less 
than  2  jet  hours  from  any  other  stop  in 
Europe.  Just  $12.50  a  day  for  first  class 
[    hotels  with  meals.  j 
Ask  your  travel  agent  or  write: 

ORBIS  POLISH  TRAVEL  OFFICE    Dept  H3 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  information  and  literature 
1    on  travel  to  Poland.  J 

1    Name   1 
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be  useful  in  making  it  seem  less  neces- 
sary to  South  Africa  to  spread  its  influ- 
ence further  north. 

Now  that  negotiations  between  Smith 
and  Wilson  have  broken  down,  largely 
because  Smith  insisted  on  making 
W  ilson's  capitulation  look  even  more 
obvious  than  the  British  Labour  party 
was  likely  to  bear.  Smith's  Rhodesia  is 
likely  to  slide  steadily  into  a  virtual 
union  with  South  Africa.  Mr.  Vorster's 
frontier  now  stands  unwillingly  on  the 
Zambezi,  and  a  few  guerrillas  are  slip- 
ping over  it  bound  on  sabotage.  The 
danger  therefore  has  to  be  faced  that 
South  Africa  will  lean  across  the  river, 
and  buy  itself  a  revolution  or  i  if  it  can 
get  one  i  a  client  government  in  place  of 
Kenneth  Kaunda  in  Zambia  and  prob- 
ably also  of  President  Nyerere  in  Tan- 
zania. Nobody  except  a  few  liberal 
romantics  really  believes  that  there  is 
anv  immediate  likelihood  that  the 
spread  of  influence  will  come  the  other 
way:  marching  southwards  with  the 
banners  of  victorious  black  guerrilla 
armies. 

The  other  development  that  may  aid 
tin-  Vorster  polic)  i-  the  new  lack  of 
competition.  Red  China  is  now  the  only 
other  competitor  in  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  buy  local  puppet  governments  in 
Southern  or  even  central  Africa,  and  it 
is  neither  ven  rich  nor  very  efficient 
nor  very  popular  with  black  Africa's 
ruling  class.  Russia  seems  to  have  prac- 
tically i  at  am  rate  temporarily  I  bowed 
out  of  the  African  power  game  south  of 
the  equator,  and  it  has  certainly  given 
up  wanting  to  overthrow  South  Africa: 
on  the  contrary,  the  running  sore  of  the 
presence  of  this  appalling  tyranny 
among  the  rich  wRite  capitalist  states  of 
the  world  is  one  of  the  best  propaganda 
weapons  that  Russia  now  has.  Many 
South  African-  honesth  think  thai 
there  i-  a  Soviet  conspirac)  to  over- 
throw their  country,  because  from  time 
to  time  genuine  Communist  "conspira- 
tors"  are  caught,  complete  with  ab-urd 
and  written  orders  for  overthrowing  the 
South  African  government  in  quite  im- 
possible ways.  These  are  not  generally 
the  real  types  of  tough  guv  who  run 
Soviet  conspiracies  elsewhere,  but 
dreamy  and  intellectual-type  Commu- 
nists who  in  other  countries  would  be 
used  for  having  social  contacts  with 
genuine  liberals  land  who  in  South 
Africa  have  also  been  used  for  having 
social  contacts  with  genuine  liberals,  so 
that  a  stupid  South  African  government 
has  taken  some  unforgivably  tyrannical 
police  action  against  many  liberals  as 
well).  This  is  probably  precisely  why 


the  Russians  have  set  up  the-e  fall  guv- 
to  be  caught. 

A  problem  about  Vorster's  new 
■'northward-looking"  policv  is  that  it 
might  make  apartheid  South  Africa 
temporarily  come  to  look  almost  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  of  middle-of-the- 
road,  as  well  as  conservative,  white 
opinion  in  both  North  America  and 
Europe.  This  is  the  aim  of  those  few  of 
Vorster's  supporters  who  have  anv  skill 
in  public  relations.  South  Africa  would 
gladly  allow  these  black  client  states  to 
follow  what  internal  policies  thev  liked: 
there  might  even  be  less  internal  and 
personal  or  tribal  oppression  than  there 
is  in  some  of  the  free  black  states  at  the 
moment.  There  would  be  definite  eco- 
nomic advantages:  South  Africa  I  see 
below  i  is  in  the  middle  of  an  economic 
miracle,  and  could  help  to  spread  a  sort 
of  co-prosperity  sphere.  The  Bantustans 
within  South  Africa— the  so-called  tribal 
homelands  like  the  Transkei  and  Zulu- 
land— would  join  the  ranks  of  inde- 
pendent client  states  later.  At  present 
anv  appearance  of  self-rule  in  these 
Bantustans  is  mostly  a  farce:  but 
Mr.  Vorster  is  not  opposed  to  such 
black  self-rule  spreading  w  ithin  strictly 
limited  areas  i  moreover,  the  green  agri- 
cultural revolution  spreading  through 
underdeveloped  countries  will  remove 
some  of  the  argument  that  such  Bantu- 
stans could  never  teed  themselvesl. 

Some  quarter-liberals  in  South  Africa 
feel  that  oppression  against  the  black 
man  in  white-ruled  South  Africa  would 
be  less  intolerable  if  each  black  man  did 
have  a  black-ruled  homeland  nearby  to 
which  he  could  return  if  he  grew  too 
miserable  under  white  oppression.  Some 
half-liberals  favor  Mr.  Vorster's  "out- 
ward-looking policv  because  the  for- 
mer "verkrample"  members  of  the 
Nationalist  party— now  splitting  off  into 
Dr.  Hertzogs  group"'— are  particularly 
opposed  to  diplomatic  relations  with 
neighboring  black  states.  "\\  e  must  not 
look  outwards."  Dr.  Hertzog  has  said. 
"Init  upwards  and  inwards.  The  Cod 
of  hi-  father-  ha-  told  him  so. 


Economic  miracle 

IT^or  the  longer  term,  however,  this 
idea  of  a  placid,  fascist-led,  South 
Africa  co-prosperity  sphere  is  not  go- 
ing to  succeed.  The  main  reason  i-  a 
paradoxical  one.  It  lies  in  racialist 
South  Africa's  one  real  success  in  the 
last  few  years:  namely,  its  burgeoning 
economic  miracle.  The  big  surprise  for 
anv  v  i-itor  to  South  \fi  ica  lodav  is  that 


its  economy  is  most  definitely  o  &j 
forw  ard  march.  Real  national  ir  m 
there  is  growing  at  about  6  per  i4t 
year:  on  course  for  doubling 
approximately  every  dozen  vears.  hi 
is  a  country  with  a  social  systen  ib 
that  of  the  old.  sleeping,  slave-ow  % 
Confederate  South  of  the  United  S  te 
just  over  a  century  ago— but  with  a  ici 
of  grow  th  that  is  greater  than  that  i  h 
brash,  bustling.  \  ankee  North  o  h 
I  nited  States  in  the  same  period,  n 
on  earth  has  economic  growth  beg  ti 
sprout  from  such  unpromising  soi 

Hitherto  the  economic  histor  c 
most  of  the  w  orld  has  provided  a 
sumption  that  an  industrial  dyr  li 
cannot  really  get  going,  or  at  least  in 
not  proceed  for  long,  while  there  ; 
huge  gap  betw  een  an  artificially  d  a 
entiated.  exploited  proletariat  an  ai 
artificially  differentiated,  ridicul  i 
privileged  boss  class— especially  a 
the  latter  is  lug  enough  to  hav  e  to  f  il 
the  executive  instead  of  mereh  In 
decorative  positions  in  societv.  Th<  z 
son  for  usual  decav  is  the  enerv  it 
effect  of  such  a  slave-owning  or  coh  il 
ist  society  on  the  boss  class  itself.  ; 
cheap-labor,  servant-exploiting  ■  i 
omv.  it  often  seems  a  profitless  bor  o 
a  member  of  the  boss  class  to  turn  b 
a  hard,  calculating,  and  risk-t£  i! 
businessman.  Sleepy  acceptance  o  t 
traditional  order  of  things  will  a 
be  deemed  to  give  the  reasonably  u 
cated  idler  as  comfortable  a  livir  a 
the  local  climate  and  amenities  i 
allow. 

Yet  South  Africa  today  has  01  to 
the  most  efficient  corps  of  thrustful  ': 
nessmen  in  the  world.  1  would  p  i 


Thr  septuagenarian  Dr.  Hertzog,  all 
cabinet  minister,  i-  leading  hi-  "verkraw 
(which    mean-    "cramped"   or  "hard-I 
group  into  tin-  \prif-  general  election  i 
platform  that  i-  an  extraordinary  mixtu  ' 
the  inconsequential  ami  the  earth  -hatte  ■ 
Urikanerdom   first,  strict  apartheid  in 
spheres,  no  mixed  sport  whatsoever,  and  s 
ping  of  the  "obsolete"  parliamentary  sy 
Hitherto,  the  furthest-out  right-wing  gi 
have  had  a  nasty  habit  of  eventually  capH 
the  whole  of  the  governing  partv :  hut  tl 
because  they  have  usually  stood  for  using  I 
greater  brutality  in  -tamping  out  anv  pot  i 
blac  k  rebellion,  of  which  while  South  Afr  1 
are  mortally  afraid.  Oddly.  Dr.  Hertzog  i  j 
a  naturally  brutal  man.  He  honestly  beli 
on  my-lical  "religious"  grounds,  that  ' 
and  black  men  are  different  animals,  like 
els  and  giraffes ;  and  he  seems  to  have  an  I 
sexual  horror  that  any  contact  between  thi 
raies  might   lead  ipiicklv   to  mi-cegen» 
Thi-  view  has  .in  appeal  to  some  elderly' 
South    Africans,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be 
thai  most  young  white  Smith  Africans  Wl 
gard  il  as  anything  oilier  than  loony.  . 


someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 
He  may  remember  your  anniversary. 


Use  your  head. 

Maybe  your  husband  already 
knows  that  almost  90%  of  cigarette 
smoke  is  gas.  And,  that  Lark's  Gas-Trap 
filter  not  only  reduces  "tar"  and 
nicotine,  but  gases  as  well. 

But  you  can  still  tell  him  a  thing  or 
two.  For  instance:  Lark's  Gas-Trap 
filter  reduces  certain  of  those  harsh 
gases  by  nearly  twice  as  much  as  any 


other  filter  on  any  other  popular  brand! 

And  that  Lark  spent  enough 
research  money  on  the  Gas-Trap 
filter  to  buy  full-length  minks  for  all 
the  girls  in  the  Junior  League. 

Here's  your  Piece  de  Resistance: 
tell  him  Lark's  Gas-Trap  filter  is 
patented  (U.S.  Patent  No. 3,251,365) 
so  it's  unique— just  like  him. 

He'll  I  isten. 
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among  the  top  four  in  this  res  ct  i 
countries  that  I  have  visited:  bet  <]tl\ 
United  States,  and  on  a  rough  p.ivjyi 
the  next  two  of  Japan  and  Franc (c$ 
tainly  above  Germany,  whose  bH 
efficiency  at  top  managerial  1( 
distinct  from  middle  operating  ive+J 
is  overrated ) .  I  suspect  that  th  -  I 
three  main  reasons  why  South  t  9 
surprising  managerial  revolutii  hil 
got  going.  One  is  the  extraordin;  /  i| 
portance  of  education  among  lafi 
boss  classes.  The  proportion  of  IB* 
white  South  Africans  who  go  on  utii 
versity  is  higher  than  in  any  othe  :oi8 
munity  outside  the  United  St&sid 
second  great  advantage  has  run) 
from  what  was  once  regarded  ■  tit 
greatest  of  white  South  Africa's  l  sfei 
tunes:  namely,  the  sometimes  ittel 
rivalry  between  the  English  anc  Sin 
kaans-speaking  sections  of  the  hits 
population.  The  Afrikaans-spi  cinj 
majority,  who  since  1918  havt'ulfi 
captured  the  government,  have  c  y  it 
these  last  twenty  years  reco\  eredroa 
the  dreadful  inferiority  complex  lid 
beset  t  hem  after  the  Boer  \\  ar.  a  :'oi 
which  they  used  to  find  solace^ 
fanatical  Old  Testament  form  ojrdfl 
gion.  Now  many  of  them  work  of  ieii 
feelings,  instead,  by  a  passiona  de< 
termination  to  beat  English-sptiiiffi 
South  Africans  in  the  Britons"  old  mil 
nant  held  of  business.  In  the  proc'soi 
the  new  Afrikaner  entrepreneurial  tv* 
lution,  one  has  had  sudden  cat  ti 
remember  that  the  Dutch  have  a  art 
been  among  the  great  comrr  oitl 
peoples  of  the  world. 

A  third  economic  advantage  i  nal 
the  gold-mining  booms  of  longigo 
have  left  South  Africa  with  h.i  ■■ 
sophisticated  financial  system  al 
corps  ol  managerial  expertise  ell- 
suited  to  the  new  age.  When  a  co  ti) 
is  in  an  early  stage  of  galloping  de1  of 
men!  like  Japan  and  Mexico  toy-' 
thru-  is  some  evidence  that  it  may  ire 
best  if  much  of  its  business  is  htw 
hands  of  about  half  a  do/en  largi  no 
liercel\  competitive  groups.  The  )W 
and  other  mines  of  South  Africa- 0« 
due  to  be  a  declining  industry  he<  u< 
low -wane  miners  are  no  longer  ea  I* 
reel  nil  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
competing  groups.  Together  with  e|V 
Afrikaans-speaking  groups  clus  M 
around  some  financial  institution?  IW 
some  very  modem  pioneers.  lhes<  U' 
now  acting  as  South  Africa  s  zatbat  Hi 
the  wider  held  of  manufacturing;  it) 
an;  seeking  new  industries  |o  devel  1,1 
a  clacking  pace. 

Allied  to  this  js  the  fact  that  blM 
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iltle  or  change  a  diaper 

i  voyage  is  the  food.  7he 
f  superb  cooking  you  in 
ilar  can  appreciate.  Not 
?cause  it's  someone  else' s, 
cause  that  someone  else 
'ebrated  7rench  chef. 
>r  example,  your  magnif- 


icent meal  might  start  of\  with 
cold  salmon  Parisiennt  T 
lowed  by  Hock  Cornish  hen 
with  Qirolles  mushrooms  and 
rice  Valenciennes.  7hen  fro- 
mage  and  pastry  and  a  good 
cup  of  hot  coffee. 
Le  bon  voyage  is  the  enter- 
tainment. Everything  from  a 


wide-screen  film*  to  games  for 
the  children  and  the  latest 
magazines  for  you.  It's  also  the 
p<.ace  and  guiel  we  can  give 
you.  Not  to  mention  a  pillow 
and  a  blanket  if  you  feel  like 
a  little  snooze. 

finally,  le  bon  voyage  is  our 
Welcome  Service.  7hey  11  greet 


you  with  open 
arms  wheny on  land 
in  Paris.  7hey'll 
tell  you  all  about 
what's  happening 
in  Paris.  7hey'll 
direct  you  to  the 
restaurants  and 
hotels  where  chil- 
dren are  more 
than  welcome. 
Le  bon  voyage  is 
something  you 
really  have  to  ex- 
perience for  your- 
self. And  you 
should.  After  all, 
you  deserve  it. 
Conflict  your 
travel  n</cnf  or 
AirJrance.  In  fact, 
make  the  call 
before  you  make 
tonight's  dinner! 

New  york 

(212)  759-9000 
Boston 

(6 t 7)  482-4890 

Chicago 

(3  12)  782-6181 

Philadelphia 

(215)  735-8585 

Washington 

(202)  33 7-8 71 1 

Los  Angeles 

(213 )  625-7171 

Tt'Uami 

(305)  379-6444 
San  Juan 
(809)  724-0500 
San  Trancisco 
(4  15)  982-7150 
Anchorage 
272-053  1 
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The  best  Wine  is  the  Wine  you  like  best. 

Villa  Antinori—  Red— the  superior  Classico  Chianti  from  Antinori. 

White— also  available.  Both  wines.  Estate  Bottled. 

Antinori  Bianco  Delia  Costa  Toscana  — Light  and  fruity  — 

a  medium  dry  white  wine  from  Tuscany,  in  its  unique  fish  bottle. 

Antinori  Valpolicella  — Ruby  red,  fresh  and  harmonious 

with  character  and  flavor. 

Antinori  Soave  —Velvety,  light  and  dry  white  wine  with 
a  faint  taste  of  almonds. 


Marchesi  L  &  P 


The  Nobility  of  Italian  Wines 


in  South  Africa  really  does  atti  ] 
the  best  white  brains  into  it.  Ira 
and  the  civil  service  are  beastb  I 
pations  in  South  Africa,  because  \  \\' 
gestures  there  have  to  be  made  :>  \[ 
right  wing  (as  would  probably  }>m 
in  any  country  where  only  the  ri  9 
because  white— one-fifth  of  thqM 
population  had  the  vote  ) .  The  ui  ers 
ties  are  often  not  very  pleasant ;a«i 
either,  because  of  the  terrible  prf  urd 
put  upon  anybody  who  talks  intei]!tu(| 
reason  in  this  riven  society.  Inpsi 
quence,  the  able,  educated,  progrsiv< 
pragmatic  reformer— who  is  to  be  mm 
in  both  the  Afrikaner  and  E'lisii 
speaking  communities  of  white  out 
Africa,  quite  as  much  as  back  in  oiti 
America  or  Europe— tends  not  to  int 
any  sort  of  public  life  in  South  rics 
He  goes  into  business  instead,  wl  eh 
is  at  present  making  a  devil  of  a  itio 
money  for  himself  and  the  c<  ltrv 
South  Africa  today  is  probably  tl  Mil 
country  where  the  big-business  c  H 
nity  is  visibly  to  the  left  of  the  s;  em 
ment:  and  big  finance  is  less  coilMj 
live  still. 

The  result  is  a  rapidly  risii 
national  income,  the  hist  coui.7  il 
Africa  that  is  quite  visibly  at  thcoin 
of  industrial  takeoff.  When  a  cou  ffl 
at  this  stage— and  this  was  Marx'  MS 
diagnostic  mistake— experience  .<w 
that  the  rise  in  incomes  of  the  nevvoffl 
ing  class  keeps  pace  w  ith  the  :  f! 
other  personal  incomes:  indeed,  KM 
any  system,  it  usually  goes  forwa^aw 
slightly  faster  proportionate  pac'TO 
bosses'  incomes  do.  In  South  Afri',tti 
distribution  of  income  is  wicket  un 
equal.  The  average  white  Mill  pr  lbl' 
nets  about  eight  times  the  mor  in 
comes  of  the  average  black.  ButJI 
cent  years  the  black  workers  witlj  ffl 
industrial  system  seem  actually  t  iav 
lmiI  a  slightly  larger  proportions 
crease  in  real  incomes  than  whitdB 
Anybody  who  points  this  out  te?Stf 
become  simultaneously  unpopula  I 
Soulli  Africa's  liberal  enemies  ' 
that  sin  li  a  thinp  could  not  |'<  I 
have  come  about  i  and  with  m 
Africa's  illiberal  government  (wl  ill 
nol  mean  it  to  happen  I . 

The  urban  nonw  hite  in  South 
today  therefore  suffers  what  is  rot 
ably  spiritually  the  most  agonizil  I 
humiliating  and  inhuman  lot  i  "ll 
modern  world  :  but  li<'  also  hap] 
be  improving  Ins  material  stand  I 
living  at  a  faster  pace  than  an  1 
else  on  his  continent   (except  tn  S 1 
oil-]  ich  slates  like  Libya  I .  lie  is  •»• 
trodden,   segregated,   and    into!  1 


ixcept  for  the  fashions,  telephone  rooms 


Until  recently,  a  pretty  and  smartly 
dressed  telephone  operator  was 
usually  hidden  away  with  the  switch- 
board in  a  room  full  of  bulky 
equipment. 

Now  we're  bringing  her  out  in  the 
open  and,  at  the  same  time,  we're 
helping  do  away  with  telephone 
rooms  altogether  with  our  EPABX. 

E-P-A-B-X?  Electronic  Private 
Automatic  Branch  Exchange— a 
telephone  exchange  on  a  customer's 
premises  that's  connected  to  a  public 
telephone  network,  and  that  auto- 
matically handles  internal  and 
external  calls. 

The  switching  equipment  for  our 
100-extension  model  takes  up  about 
as  much  room  as  a  medium-size 
storage  cabinet.  One  operator  using  a 
desk-top  cons  'e— in  a  reception 
larea,  for  instai.  e— can  handle  up  to  36 
simultaneous  two-way  conversations. 

The  system  can  .be  expanded  to  200, 
300  and  400  extensions  with  the 
addition  of  switching  modules.  The 


400-extension  model  handles  up  to 
90  two-way  conversations. 

And  what  makes  our  EPABX  so 
different  from  others?  It's  the  only 
commercial  solid-state  EPABX  in  the 
world.  That  means— among  other 
things— that  there  are  no  moving 
parts  in  the  switching  equipment  to 
wear  out  or  go  out  of  kilter. 

Telephoning  by  light  beams 

For  the  growing  telephone  loads 
of  the  future,  we're  working  with  a 
technique  that  could  make  a  light 
beam  carry  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  channels,  and  then  make  the  light 
travel  along  a  glass  fiber,  little  thicker 
than  a  human  hair.  Over  a  single 
cable  of  such  fibers,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Los  Angeles  could, 
theoretically,  speak  at  the  same  time 
to  everyone  in  New  York. 

"Hot  Lines"  for  business 

We  operate  and  maintain  the  "Hot 
Line"  between  Washington  and 


Moscow.  Now  we  have  a  similar  kind 
of  "hot  line"  service  for  business- 
one  that  has  the  same  degree  of 
privacy  and  speed. 

This  new  service  enables  manage- 
ment to  communicate  abroad— not 
only  to  talk  but  to  transmit  written 
data  and  messages— simply  by  picking 
up  a  telephone  receiver  and  pressing 
a  button. 

ITT  and  you 

The  resources  and  skills  which  led 
to  these  advances  are  also  at  work 
in  other  fields  ranging  from  food 
processing  and  publishing  to  mutual 
fund  management  and  medical 
electronics. 

That  means  a  better,  more  comfort- 
able life  for  you,  the  telephone 
operator,  and  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 
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bullied;  but  he  is  also  generally  literate, 
he  is  used  to  shopping  in  the  same  de- 
partment stores  as  one  of  the  four  rich- 
est white  communities  on  earth,  and  he 
will  sometimes  be  buying  some  con- 
sumer durables  on  installments.  A 
rising  { though  still  terribly  insufficient ) 
number  own  motor  cars.  He  still  has 
much  less  money  than  the  average  black 
American,  but  he  is  probably  going  to 
be  the  first  black  African  to  follow  the 
black  American  into  the  consumer 
society.  If  South  Africa  continues  to 
advance  at  its  recent  growth  rate,  the 
average  nonwhite  South  African  will 
reach  the  average  black  American  s 
present  standard  of  living  some  time  in 
the  1990s. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous reason  why  the  present  and  wicked 
South  African  social  system  is  singu- 
larly unlikely  to  last  as  long  as  that.  It 
is  the  rising  rate  of  South  Africa's  eco- 
nomic success  which  explains  win 
South  Africa  is  almost  bound  to  be 
changed  within  the  next  twenty-five 
year-  by  either  evolution  or  revolution. 


Revolutionary  paradox 


In  a  stagnant  economy,  toleration  of 
■  appalling  injustice  can  continue  for 
a  very  long  time.  In  the  Mississippi  of 
the  1930s  there  were  no  real  forces  that 
were  working  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  black  Americans,  even  when  viola- 
tions of  them  were  clearly  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Contrary  to  the  sort  of  history  we  learn 
in  elementary  school,  revolutions  are 
not  created  by  extreme  economic  depri- 
vation, but  come  when  man  is  just 
pulling  away  from  it.  Both  France's 
revolution  of  1789  and  Russia's  of  1917 
came  after  a  period  of  quite  signifi- 
cantly rising  gross  national  product  for 
those  two  countries,  when  both  were 
beginning  to  be  affected  l>\  some  stages 
of  an  industrial  and  urban  revolution. 
Similarly,  the  overdue  rise  of  black 
America's  self-assertiveness  in  the  1960s 

lias  not  come  about  dining  a  decade 
when  black  Americans'  average  real 
incomes  have  been  falling,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  decade  when  they  have  just 
risen  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  Black 
South  Africans"  real  incomes  are  just 
starting  to  reach  the  take-off  point  now. 
which  is  why  the  revolution  I  which  is 
at  present  v  irtually  nonexistent  I  might 
start  to  reach  toward  the  take  off  point 
too. 

Revolution,  or  evolution.  It  is  here 
that  one  comes  to  the  toughest  moral 


question  for  any  outside  observer  of 
South  Africa,  and  one  on  which  I  am 
quite  uncertain  of  the  most  ethical 
answer.  Should  we  want  to  see  the 
quickest  possible  revolution  to  liberate 
Mack  South  \  1 1  icans  1 1  om  their  pr  esent 
helotry  (even  if  that  ran  the  risk  of 
supplanting  the  white  dictatorship  with 
the  sorts  of  black  dictatorship,  inter- 
spersed with  intertribal  civil  wars,  that 
are  all  too  likely  in  some  black  African 
slate-  to  the  north)  ?  Or  should  one  pre- 
fer that  revolution  be  delayed,  even  if 
it  means  that  helotry  lasts  up  to  fifteen 
years  longer,  in  the  hope  that  evolution 
to  a  decent  society  can  take  place  by 
peaceful  means?  There  is  a  fearful  para- 
dox here,  and  few  people  on  either  side 
of  the  anguished  divide  can  claim  to  be 
really  logical. 

Those  who  want  to  speed  the  cause  of 
black  revolution  at  all  costs  are  gen- 
erally those  who  call  most  passionately 
for  trade  and  other  boycotts  with  South 
Africa,  in  the  belief  that  this  would 
slow  the  country's  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  thus  bring  white  South 
Africans  to  heel.  Actually,  to  the  extent 
that  such  world  trade  boycotts  were 
effective  enough  to  slow  economic 
growth  I  either  in  South  Africa  or 
Rhodesia!,  they  would  also  slow  the 
advance'  of  black  revolution. 

By  the  same  token,  those,  including 
myself,  who  find  that  in  the  last  resort 
w  e  would  desperately  like  to  believe  that 
peaceful  evolution  is  a  possible  alterna- 
tive to  bloody  revolution  ought  perhaps 
to  fav  or  anv  boycotts  that  slow  the  pace 
of  economic  growth.  Illogically.  how- 
ever. I  find  myself  supporting  boycotts 
orr  trade  with  Rhodesia  but  not  with 
South  Africa.  Those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  a  peaceful  evolution  should 
also  recognize  that  we  may  be  exagger- 
ating the  hope  that  it  could  come  about: 
jusl  as  those  who  clamor  for  blood) 
revolution  habitually  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  in  anv  sort  of 
progress  already. 

The  prospects  of  peaceful  evolution 
to  a  decent  multiracial  societ)  in  South 
Africa  may  depend  much  more  on  what 
happens  in  the  United  Stales  than  on 
what  happens  in  South  Africa  itself. 
For  il  is  in  the  United  Stales  that  the 
racial  problem  is  surely  either  going  to 
be  solved  first,  or  else  is  going  to  ex- 
plode the  planet.  The  present  battle  bv 
the  one-ninth  of  America's  population 
which  is  black  will  be  won  when,  some 
time  within  our  lifetimes,  it  is  recog- 
nized as  natural  that  about  one  out  of 
nine  of  American  Presidents  and  top 
business    executives    and  professional 


men  should  be  black.  Come  thlH 
and  even  the  suburban  snojH 
Johannesburg  can  hardly  say  tH 
President  of  the  greatest  power  ooH 
is  not  the  sort  of  person  who  dS 
allowed  to  bathe  in  their  swifl 
pools. 

To  some  extent  there  is  alroH 
change  in  the  racial  attitudes  onH 
South  Africans;  downtrodden^! 
whites  neuroses  have  given  v|H 
frightened  rich  whites'  bluster.  Tim 
and  most  horrible  sort  of  baasskd^ 
the  type  that  based  itself  on  tuat 
hatred  of  black  Africans.  It  is  iff 
found  mainly  among  white  Afri  m 
speakers  above  the  age  of  fifty,  li  th< 
majority  of  the  present  South  A  can 
cabinet.  The  key  point  to  remerr  ti 
that  most  of  these  people  grew  up  tbf 
post-Boer  War  decade  as  poor  v\  :est 
their  one  solace  in  life  was  than 
were  at  any  rate  a  class  abov  the 
"bleeding  Kaffirs."  Among  the 
white  Afrikaners,  this  hatred  is  laefa 
less  evident.  Their  racial  beastliriiis 
based  more  on  fear  of  black  retribiflof 
w  hich  is  then  hastily  covered  ovej^a 
professed  scorn  for  what  they  reg;B 
blacks'  lack  of  achievements. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  this  m 
has  incr  eased  iir  r  ecent  years,  hot  Si 
result  of  the  tragedies  in  indepeient 
black  African  states  to  the  north  £  I  as 
a  result  of  the  theatricality  and  rjing 
which  has  characterized  some  feires 
of  the  rise  of  the  black-power  movaH 
in  the  United  States.  One's  hopelB 
be  that  as  America  moves  to  a  mafl 
and  more  integrated  society— whS 
-I ill  believe  will  happen— scorn  wilH 
to  be  abandoned.  Whether  fear  of«j 
bution  can  also  be  abandoned  wfB 
pend  "it  the  course  of  history.  Bill 
the  moment  it  is  worth  reporting 
while  the  apartheid  of  the  over-M 
among  white  South  Africans  is  la** 
based  on  pathological  consideravft 
the  apartheid  of  the  under -fortif* 
much  more  frequentlv  defended* 
tactical  considerations:  arrd  thH 
could  lie  some  seed  of  change.  M 

Il  is  still  dreadfully  difficult  to  j'jfl 
what  can  be  done  from  abroad  lOi|| 
lure  that  seed.  At  present  Dothim 
being  done  to  nurture  it.  Il  is  so  ill 
easier  and  more  satisfying  jus« 
demonstrate  one's  revulsion  at  I 
wicked  things  that  are  happening*! 
to  rely  on  salvation  by  a  revolution* 
is  in  practice  not  yet  happening-! 
whose  oirsel  most  of  the  white  I 
black  anti-apartheid  demonstrate!! 
the  rich  rioitlniri  hemisphere  ar'1, 
practice  doing  something  In  delay.! 
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iE  NIXON  SUPREMACY 


I  the  President  produces  his  astonishing  balancing  act  and  maintains  a 
i  arious  stability  while  doing  it. 


]|  t  centrist."  Richard  Nixon  likes  to  say.  And 
fj  e  says  it,  the  hands  take  the  cat's-cradle  posi- 
i  oalms  vertical  and  facing  inwards,  about  six 
apart,  with  the  fingers  extended.  But  not  held 
Dile,  as  if  to  figure  that  unvarying  track  across 
e  areless  plain,  the  middle  of  the  road.  On  the 
I  ry,  the  hands  saw  the  air;  the  shoulders 
ij ;  and  the  eyes  dart.  The  impression  is  of  a 
11 3  held  by  force  of  dynamic  tension,  of  a  man 
I  ling  Laocoon-like  against  tremendous  gales 
h  ng  from  all  sides.  "I'm  a  centrist,"  in  other 
[j,  denotes  a  balancing  act. 
[I  t  balancing  act  expresses  the  central  charac- 
..«) ;  that  emerges  from  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon 
listration.  The  President  has  not  solved  many 
ms.  He  has  not  found  his  way  into  the  heart 
erica.  He  has  not  even  established  a  dominant 
But  by  playing  off  forces  he  has  taken  a  com- 
r  ng  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  power  that 
D  ■  most.  Elected  by  a  narrow  minority  of  the 
»|  y  with  only  lukewarm  support  from  his  own 
1|  :o  face  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  bureauc- 
J  elf-confident  as  rarely  before,  Mr.  Nixon  one 
liter  was  on  top  with  his  party,  the  Congress, 
■reaucracy,  and  the  country.  So  far  at  least,  he 
lien  able  to  do  something  many  despaired  of 
I  he  came  to  office.  He  has  been  able  to  rule. 
I  instinct  for  balancing  forces  comes  to  the 
I  ent  in  the  most  forceful  way  possible  to  pol- 
I  men— which  is  through  competition  with 
;J  Lyndon  Johnson  had  a  bastion  in  the  Con- 
i  and  with  the  producer  interests  of  the  South- 
ffohn  Kennedy  had  behind  him  the  loyalty  of 
I  ormous  Catholic  bloc.  Eisenhower  wore  a 
|  nimbus.  For  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  there 
rking  the  elixir  of  challenge  stirring  enough 
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to  mobilize  the  country.  But  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  his 
way  almost  alone,  without  a  base— or  rather  with  an 
anti-base.  He  has  advanced  at  moments  when  better 
men,  fatigued  with  public  causes,  sought  satisfac- 
tion in  the  private  achievement  of  better  living.  His 
natural  constituency  has  been  among  those  left  out, 
or  going  against  the  grain  of  regular  patterns.  He 
has  flourished  among  Republican  Catholics  in  the 
East,  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Establishment  of 
their  party;  among  executives  and  country-club- 
bers in  the  South,  contemptuous  of  the  rednecks; 
among  small-town  Republicans  in  the  Midwest, 
envious  of  the  cities  of  the  Coasts;  among  the 
sabras,  or  native-born,  of  the  West  Coast,  "fed." 
as  they  like  to  say,  with  Eastern  domination.  To 
hold  together  a  clientele  of  such  sundry  resent- 
ments requires  a  constant  shifting  of  stance.  Even 
to  his  own  following.  Mr.  Nixon  has  to  be  all  things. 
And  to  do  that  he  needs  to  carry  with  him,  as  Eliza- 
beth Drew  once  put  it,  a  portable  Right  and  Left. 

Bob  Haldeman,  the  chief  of  staff  in  the  Nixon 
White  House  and  the  official  closest  to  the  President, 
in  physical  proximity  at  least,  can  trace  the  work- 
ings of  the  portable  Right  and  Left  principle  in  the 
most  minute  details  of  almost  everything  the  Presi- 
dent does.  A  striking  example  was  the  replacement 
of  Arthur  Burns,  when  he  was  named  to  head  the 
federal  Reserve  Board,  by  two  White  House  Coun- 
el  -Pat  Moynihan,  the  flamboyant  Irish  giant 
with  spi  i  ial  sensitivity  to  the  cities  and  the  academic 
world;  and  Bryce  Harlow,  the  pint-sized  former 
Eisenhower  aide  and  Procter  &  Gamble  lobbyist 
known  for  dry  understatement  and  a  sensitivity  to 
business  views.  Other  striking  examples  abound  in 
the  Nixon  Cabinet.  In  the  national  security  field,  the 
Cabinet  arrays  a  downy  dove  Secretary  of  State 
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William  Rogers,  against  a  beaky  hawk,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird.  In  social  policy,  a  with-it 
friend  of  the  President's— Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Robert  Finch— is  stacked  against 
an  out-of-touch  Presidential  friend,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell.  In  economic  policy,  a  banker 
and  a  businessman.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans,  are  pitted  against  academic  economists,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  George  Shultz  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Paul  McCracken. 
Even  among  the  academic  economists,  an  ortho- 
dox Keynesian  emphasizing  fiscal  measures,  Dr. 
McCracken.  is  balanced  by  a  semi-Friedmanite  em- 
phasizing monetary  levers.  Dr.  Burns.  It  is  typical 
that  when  it  came  to  making  one  choice,  Mr.  Nixon 
picked  the  man  who  divided  his  followers  least— the 
then  almost  unknown  Spiro  Agnew. 

To  be  sure,  the  Nixon  team— without  a  leading 
black  or  a  well-known  Jew  or  a  Democrat  of  high 
standing— is  not  particularly  diverse  by  national 
standards.  But  such  differences  as  exist  are  well- 
publicized.  Few  if  any  Administrations  have  spread 
their  discords  so  boldly  on  the  record.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  barely  in  office  when  Secretary  Laird  was  say- 
ing, and  Secretary  Rogers  denying,  that  the  Russians 
were  going  for  a  "first  strike"  nuclear  capacity 
against  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  question  of 
desegregating  Southern  schools  came  up.  Mr.  Finch 
wanted  to  go  forward  while  Mr.  Mitchell  wanted 
to  slow  down.  Similarly  when  it  came  to  more 
tolerant  laws  for  possession  of  marijuana.  In  July, 
the  White  House  itself  made  it  known  that  only 
three  Cabinet  members  had  backed  the  President's 
decision  to  replace  the  welfare  system  with  a  Family 
Assistance  Plan.  A  couple  of  days  later,  it  became 
plain  that  the  White  House  was  divided  on  the 
critical  question  of  whether  Family  Assistance  pay- 
ments would  eliminate  or  supplement  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  In  August,  the  President  an- 
nounced postponement  of  a  Vietnam  troop  reduc- 
tion that  had  been  publicly  predicted  onlv  a  couple 
of  days  earlier  by  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  the  Vice  President 
went  on  the  warpath  a  little  later  he,  among  other 
things,  attacked  Averell  Harriman  for  concessions 
on  Vietnam  that  had  been  made  bv  Lyndon  Johnson 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  Richard  Nixon.  As  the 
year  drew  to  a  close.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  \\  alter 
Hickel  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Scliulz  were  locked 
in  combat  as  to  whether  to  keep  or  scrap  the  oil- 
import  system.  Everybody  knew  that  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  fought,  and  nearly  beat,  the 
Administration  on  the  extension  of  the  federal 
Poverty  Program  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Everybody  and  his  uncle  saw  that  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Administration  was  successfully  opposed 
by  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  and  Minority  Whip 
Robert  Griffin  in  the  Senate.  And  on  the  tax  bill. 
Scot  I  publicly  attacked  the  Treasury,  while  Senator 
Charles  Percy  disdained  even  to  use  a  screen  for 
his  feelings  about  the  Administration.  "We  blew  it," 
he  said. 


But  did  they  blow  it  by  chance?  Is  this  spe<  ;u 
lar  disconcert  accidental?  Mr.  Nixon  was,  tei 
all,  known  for  years  as  a  tight-lipped,  hard  ed 
detached  professional  playing  politics  by  the  ru- 
bers with  ruthless  efficiency.  In  line  with  that  | 
tation  he  has  established  at  the  White  House  a  s  in 
coordinating  mechanism  heading  up  in  two  hm 
of  far  greater  importance  than  generally  supr.  ed, 
Bob  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrlichman,  the  Co  sel 
to  the  President,  are  quintessential  Nixonites.  ike 
the  President  they  come  from  the  West— Hald  ian 
from  Los  Angeles;  Ehrlichman  from  Seattle.  V  3 
Mr.  Nixon  is  a  Quaker,  they  are  Christian  Sjai 
tists.  They  entered  national  politics  as  Nixo  ad- 
vance men  in  I960,  and  they  were  far  clos  to 
Nixon  than  anybody  else— Mitchell  and  Fine  in- 
cluded—at the  supreme  testing  time.  When  U 
Nixon  lost  the  race  for  Governor  of  Califorr  in 
19G2,  Haldeman  w  as  campaign  manager  and  hr- 
lichman  was  his  deputy.  In  effect,  they  w  ;ed 
Lazarus  back  from  the  land  of  the  politically  id. 
"Their  loyalty  is  to  God,  to  country,  and  to  NH," 
a  junior  White  House  aide  once  said.  "In  rel 
order." 

At  the  White  House,  they  run  a  very  tight 
Haldeman  controls  all  access— on  paper  as  w  i 
in  person— to  the  President :  he  is  the  master  <  be 
FBI  reports  on  personnel  and  of  the  massive  ^  ite 
House  perks  in  planes,  helicopters,  cars,  office-  i 
mess  privileges.  Ehrlichman  is  the  chief  coordi  ffl 
of  the  President's  domestic  program— an  int  lai 
czar,  far  more  potent  than  Joe  Califano  was  i  ler 
Johnson  or  Ted  Sorenserr  under  Kennedy, 
work  begins  early,  with  some  meetings  at  sev 
the  morning,  and  lasts  late.  Most  communica 
are  in  writing— "to  cut  out  the  bull."  Haldeman  ice 
remarked.  Gags  are  about  as  common  as  sm<  i 
and  drinking,  which,  in  turn,  is  so  little  a  n  | 
of  course  that  Henry  Kissinger  is  consider  a 
swinger,  and  Moynihan  will  break  out  a  hot  jj 
his  office  with  a  wry  remark  about  being  the  1  - 
Catholic.  No  sentiment  inhibits  delivery  of  th  I 
mitten— even  to  friends  outworn.  When  the  I  I 
dent  came  to  feel  that  he  didrr't  want  to  have  hi( rid 
pal  Herb  Klein  around  all  the  time,  Haldeman  11 
up  with  one  of  his  own  proteges— Ron  Zieglei  <! 
the  job  of  While  House  Press  Secretary.  Nobo  if 
vet  sure  whether  Movnihan's  elevation  to  Cor  el- 
or  was  a  promotion  or  a  kick  upstairs.  Hut  it  -I  : 
credulity  to  suppose  thai  the  hard-nosed  gar  ftj 
Nixonites  in  the  White  House  could  not  polic  D 
Cabinet  if  they  wanted  to.  In  fact,  they  don't,  he 
disconcert  of  the  Nixon  Administration  is  perm  'd. 
if  not  orchestrated.  The  President,  except  fo  n 
very  biggest  and  most  controlled  occasions,!* 
himself  out  of  sight.  He  is  exactly  the  opposi  P 
what  Ferlinghetti  calls  Tyrannus  Nix.  He  let) I 
(lowers  bloom.  The  method  of  his  Administrati  i' 
to  play  off  var  ious  positions  and  different  st;  I 
That  is  how  Mr.  Nixon  has  become  the  arbiter  1 
national  forums  that  count  most. 

( lonsider,  first,  his  ow  n  par  ty.  Mr.  Nixon  hi  S 
been  obliged,  nor  chosen,  to  have  the  Uepubli » 
he  beat  for  the  nomination  as  key  figures  WW 


ristration.  No  Lyndon  Johnson  sits  in  the  in- 
rcles  as  Vice  President,  second-guessing  the 
Sot  is  there  a  Robert  Taft,  recalling  from  the 
1  of  the  Congress  past  promises  forsworn.  Mr. 
has  taken  the  beauty  parts  for  himself  and 
n  men.  He  has  reached  around  the  rivals  who 
hreatened  to  take  the  nominations,  and  stolen 
[tuff. 

son  Rockefeller  was   right   off  edged  into 
3  by  a  mission  to  the  Latinos  that  predictably 
in  ways  bound  to  make  him  a  figure  of  lesser 
if  not  ridicule.  Former  Rockefeller  loyalists 
)ushed  forward  as  Nixonites— Spiro  Agnew  as 
-•resident:  John  Volpe  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
ion;  George  Romney  as  Secretary  of  Housing 
ic'Jrban  Development.  Some  of  Rockefeller's 
gifted  proteges  have  been  expropriated,  nota- 
issinger  as  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
ational  Security  Affairs  and  John  Price  who 
i  for  Ehrlichman  in  semi-succession  to  Moy- 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Urban  Affairs 
zil.  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  Rockefeller's  chit'f 
ition  in  New  York,  was  helped  in  all  kinds 
•.ys  (White  House  appearances.  Model  Cities 
,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard )  until  he 
le  Republican  primary  for  Mayor,  and  then 
signed  against  the  President's  Vietnam  policy. 
'.  most  important  of  all.  there  is  the  President's 
ly  Assistance  Plan  for  replacing  the  welfare 
'n.  It  probably  is.  as  its  chief  author  Pat  Moyni- 
u  mblushingly  claims,  the  most  important  in- 
i  reform  since  social  security.  It  takes  a  critical 
-the  step  past  the  Protestant  Ethic  witli  its 
a  about  giving  something  for  nothing— towai  d 
ranteed  annual  wage.  It  fits  perfectly  with  de- 
alization,  and  the  favorite  Republican  theme 
>re  power  to  the  states:  the  "New  Federalism." 
)ckefeller's  phrase.  If  only  because  the  labor 
I  is  sense  that  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  ren- 
superfluous  their  summum  bonum,  the  steadily 
;  minimum  wage,  the  plan  could  never  have 
advanced  by  a  Democratic  President.  It  is.  as 
sixon  was  pleased  to  remind  his  aides,  a  classic 
pie  of  a  liberal  measure  put  forward  by  a  Tory 
r.  Though  it  may  take  years  to  enact,  especially 
the  Administration's  relaxed  attitude  on  Con- 
ional  passage,  progressive  Republicans  of  all 
;s  can  cry  up  Family  Assistance  for  decades  to 
»< .  And  in  doing  that,  men  who  once  had  eyes 
llfor  Nelson  Rockefeller  accept  Richard  Nixon 
Heir  legitimate  leader. 

e  eclipse  of  Mr.  Nixon's  other  Republican  rival 
ipeen  even  more  dramatic.  Governor  Ronald 
ej  an  of  California,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republican 
Mt,  have  been  encompassed  by  the  Southern 
llegy.  To  be  sure.  Administration  politicos  from 
A  resident  on  down  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
t;?gy.  But  they  acknowledge  that  Republicans 
4  important  opportunities  in  the  South  and  par- 
C]  irly  in  what  the  President  calls  the  "Southern 
phery."  And  in  numberless  ways,  the  Adminis- 
m  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  most  of 
j|  ••  opportunities.  There  was  the  emergence  of 
j'rney  General  John  Mitchell,  the  chief  Southern 


strategist,  as  the  President's  main  adviser  on  all 
political  matters  from  appointments  through  eco- 
nomic policy  and  on  to  Vietnam.  There  was  the  in- 
stallation of  Southern  strategists  in  the  other  key 
political  posts— Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland  as  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman;  Winton  Blount  of 
Alabama  as  Postmaster  General ;  Harry  Dent  of 
South  Carolina  as  the  chief  White  House  politico. 
There  was  the  slowing  down  of  school  desegrega- 
tion procedures  in  the  Southern  states.  There  was 
the  ostentatiously  reluctant  bowing  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  it  ordered  the  desegregation  to  pro- 
ceed "at  once."  There  was  the  choice  of  Virginia 
for  the  President's  first  political  foray— on  behalf 
of  Linwood  Holton's  successful  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor. There  were  the  repeated  vacation  trips  to 
Florida,  and  the  appearance  at  the  Texas-Arkansas 
football  <:ame.  There  was  the  hard-line  rhetoric  dear 
to  the  South  on  military  preparedness.  Vietnam,  and 
dissenters,  heading  up  in  Vice  President  Agnew's 
"impudent  snobs"  speech  in— by  no  mere  accident- 
New  Orleans.  No  one  can  estimate  exactly  the  im- 
part of  all  these  moves.  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  that 
George  Wallace  has  been  complaining  his  script 
has  been  stolen.  A  Gallup  poll  shows  that  19  per 
cent  of  the  enormous  Southern  vote  (one-third  of 
the  total  I  cast  for  Wallace  in  1968  would  vote  Re- 
publican in  the  next  Congressional  election.  A 
Harris  poll  allows  Wallace  "marginally  weaker" 
than  Nixon  "in  the  border  states."  The  fact  is  that 
the  South,  the  most  dynamic  part  of  the  country 
politically,  is  continuing  to  tilt  Republican.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  the  process  very  well  in  hand,  thank  you. 
And  Governor  Reagan,  who  once  shaped  up  as  tin- 
darling  of  Dixie  and  natural  heir  to  Goldwater,  is 
now  here. 


Taming  the  Democratic  Congress  has  proved 
scarcely  more  difficult  than  mastering  the  Re- 
publican part\.  The  Congress,  to  begin  with,  is 
not  all  that  important  in  Republican  Administra- 
tions. Federal  help  is  sought  chiefly  b\  Democratic 
clients — the  poor  and  their  patrons  and  the  pro- 
ducer interests.  The  Republican  clients  want  less 
rather  than  more  government.  President  Nixon  is 
not  under  any  serious  pressure  from  his  own  crowd 
to  force  laws  through  Congress.  Indeed,  he  can 
claim  it  as  an  achievement  that  he  has  come  up  with 
only  one  new  major  pi  ogram— Family  Assistance— 
and  passed  none. 

Republican  Presidents,  furthermore,  arc  less  de- 
pendent on  the  far-out  backwoodsmen  of  their  own 
party  to  get  the  essential  business  of  government 
done.  A  Lyndon  Johnson  or  a  John  Kennedy  had 
to  pa)  a  price  to  Southern  conservatives  for  ap- 
proving such  obvious  requirements  as  a  rise  in  the 
imit.  A  Republican  in  the  White  House  can 
make  a  majority  simply  by  adding  a  few  members 
ol  bis  own  party  to  the  large  number  of  Democrats 
committed  to  es.-ential  programs.  That  is  howr  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pushed  'he  Foreign  Aid  bill  through 
last  year.  More  significa  fly,  that  is  how  the  Poverty 
Program  was  sustained.  On  December  12.  sixty - 


"He  has 
reached  around 
the  rivals  who 
once  threatened 
to  take  the 
nominations, 
and  stolen  their 
stuff." 


IT 


Joseph  Kraft     three  Republicans  gently  lobbied  by  the  Adminis- 

 'ration  joined  168  Democrats  to  beat  the  assault  on 

IHLlNlXUiN  [he  program  led  b)  the  chief  Republican  back- 
SUPREMACY     woodsman,  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Nixon  has  had  just  plain  good  luck. 
I  he  normal  divisions  among  Democrats  along  the 
North-South  line  on  race  and  defense  have  been  in- 
tensified by  two  untoward  developments.  Edward 
Kennedy.  onl\  months  after  demonstrating  in  his 
rise  to  the  Whip's  job  that  he  could  be  a  rallying 
point  for  Senate  Democrats,  had  the  uninhibited' 
use  of  his  energies  cut  down  at  Chappaquiddick.  A 
few  months  later.  Speaker  John  McCormack  of  the 
House  was  linked  through  an  aide.  Martin  Sweig. 
to  an  influence-peddling  affair  building  up  around 
the  New  York  promoter.  Nathan  Voloshen.  Early 
this  \ear  Sweig  and  Voloshen  were  indicted,  so 
there  is  more  to  be  heard  about  them  and  the 
Speaker.  But  so  far,  Mr.  McCormack  has  used  the 
affaii  to  build  barriers  of  sentimental  sympathy 
against  the  constant!)  brewing  efforts  in  his  own 
part)  to  unseat  him  for  reasons  of  age.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  the  House  Democrats  are  less  and 
less  able  to  unload  a  leader  who  was  something  less 
than  a  tiger  even  before  he  had  special  reason  to 
fear  an  Administration  holding  the  prosecutor's 
w  hip. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  is  only  one  i^sue 
around  which  Democrats  on  the  Hill  can  unite 
against  the  Administration.  Be  the  trouble  inflation 
or  recession,  the  opposition  in  the  Congress  can 
alwa\s  get  up  a  good  veil  on  the  econoim.  But  in 
managing  the  economy.  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  wari- 
ness personified.  His  fight  against  inflation  has  been 
distinguished  b\  some  of  the  softest  punches  in 
history,  and  the  most  widely  telegraphed.  His  chief 
anti-inflationary  package  last  April  included  a  cut 
Irnni  K)  to  .1  per  cent  in  the  surtax  which  the  Demo- 
crats had  imposed  as  a  minimal  mop  on  excess  pur- 
chasing power.  Lecturing  business  and  labor  on 
their  responsibilities  to  hold  down  prices  and  wages 
jaw  honing  as  it  was  called  in  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration -has  been  foregone.  The  one  exception— 
in  the  construction  industry— was  confined  to  an 
institution  renowned  for  inability  to  take  tough 
stands,  a  Cabinet  committee.  Treasury  Secretary 
Kenned),  with  his  instinct  for  a  strong  show  of 
force  against  inflation,  has  steadily  lost  influence 
in  economic  policy-making  to  the  "gradualists  led 
b\  Chairman  VlcCracken  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic \dvisers.  W  hen  the  "gradualists"  wanted  to 
deliver  a  sharp  psychological  shock  to  in  Hal  ion  with 
a  sudden  cut  iii  construction  last  fall,  the  \  ice  Presi 
dent  broke  the  news  sofll\  to  a  Governors  confer- 
ence in  a  way  thai  made  it  possible  for  the  states  to 
go  right  ahead  with  virtually  all  their  building  proj- 
ects. The  President  himself  has  repcatedh  told  visi- 
tors  that  Ins  concern  for  inflation  is  more  than 
matched  by  his  fear  ol  recession.  At  one  point, 
indeed,  he  said  that  if  he  were  to  allow  a  serious 
recession  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Nixon  handled  the  ball  gingerly 
in  economic  affairs,  he  has  been  more  than  read\ 


to  pass  it  off  to  the  Democrats.  The  tax-refor  U\ 
which  is  probably  the  most  significant  gove:ndj 
event  of  the  economic  year,  is  a  notable  <  e'u 
point.  At  the  outset  the  Administration  soug  ooit 
an  anti-inflationary  package  including  the  m 
cent  surtax,  repeal  of  the  7  per  cent  inve  nefl 
credit,  and  a  continuation  of  certain  excise  leg? 
ures.  An  Arkansas  Democrat.  Chairman  ^|b§ 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit! , p«i 
the  word  "reform"  into  the  bill,  and  himse  cofl 
tributed  the  chief  reforms  on  oil  depletion,  "niti 
gains,  and  abuse  of  deduction  and  depreciatii  prji 
cedures.  The  reforms,  bv  adding  revenue,  «.»m4 
the  door  to  reduction  in  general  tax  levels.  -  '»i 
Some  reduction  was  promptly  put  into  t  bill 
by  other  House  Democrats— notably  Richar  Soft 
ing  of  Missouri.  Then  in  the  Senate,  tax  rec  tiol 
became  the  big  thing,  thanks  to  still  another  .-anti 
crat.  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  overcame  truly  fbfc 
Administration  opposition  to  win  an  incrte  > 
the  basic  exemption.  Only  when  the  Gore  send- 
ment  was  followed  by  a  series  of  other  amem  ents 
that  threatened  a  massive  loss  of  revenue  d> Mb 
Nixon  step  strongly  into  the  picture.  At  hhm 
conference  of  December  8.  the  President,  'ha 
asked  if  he  could  accept  the  tax  bill.  said.  itiv. 
"No."  There  followed  a  series  of  letters  to  t:H! 
lull  of  high,  serious  stuff  about  the  need  for  KM* 
sihle  behavior  in  the  fiscal  crisis.  At  his  Hit 
House  meeting  with  Ly  ndon  Johnson  on  De:  liw 
11.  Mr.  Nixon  vainly  threw  out  a  hint  that  fori 
mer  President  issue  a  statement  condemns  lb 
inflationary  danger  of  too  great  a  tax  reducti<  Bat 
after,  as  widely  predicted,  the  tax  bill  was  ac>std 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  to  ease  the  rHiB 
loss  this  year  and  next.  Mr.  Nixon,  as  wideipifr 
dieted,  let  it  go  through.  For  the  purpose,  hi 
operation  had  not  been  a  confrontation  -  m 
economy.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  had  bnto 
share  responsibility.  It  is  now  widely  belied  in 
Washington  that  the  economy  will  go  sounjB 
next  year— through  either  rampant  inflatioi  >r>a 
business  (low  nturn.  As  the  man  in  charge,  the  resi- 
dent will,  of  course,  have  to  accept  most  1  tif 
obloquy.  But  he  is  at  least  in  position  rr'itt 
shoulder  off  some  of  the  blame  on  Democratic 
sponsibility .  And  that  he  is  able  to  put  the  d  ljwl 
on  the  best  issue  the  Democrats  have  goinis« 
measure  of  how  much  he  has  smothered  theirflp* 
sit  ion  in  the  Congress. 

hat  might  have  been  an  even  better  iss  w 
President  denied  to  the  Democrats  ear  lit 
a  muffling  process  inside  the  bureaucracy.  I  r  ftl 
the  so-called  priorities  issue,  rooted  in  the  "» 
spread  feeling  that  far  too  much  federal  mon 
been  going  for  defense  as  against  internal  e» 
Back  in  March  when  Mr.  Nixon  came  down  ' 
and  almost  surelv  loo  soon    for  building  th(  8" 
guard  ABM  svstem.  il  looked  as  though  h<  >t* 
going  to  be  an  easy  mark  for  the  priorities  *l)f 
But  through  two  little-noted  operation'-  eel 
around    Henr\    Kissinger    and    Budgel  D 


yl  Mayo,  the  Administration  has  made  a  mush 
M  /hole  question  of  priorities, 
il  Kissinger  operation  has  to  do  with  the  way 
II.  are  put  for  decision  in  the  National  Security 
■  1.  Under  the  loose  system  set  up  by  McGeorge 
I  for  Kennedy,  and  continued  in  even  looser 
il  by  Walt  Rostow  for  Johnson,  arguments 
A1  to  be  presented  directly  to  the  President  by 

sponsible  departmental  figures.  Repeatedly 
I  ere  head-to-head  clashes  between  conflicting 
I  nents— notably  State  and  Defense.  When  the 
I  ;nt  took  a  position  in  these  circumstances,  he 
i:  t  just  charting  a  course;  he  was,  perforce,  ac- 
ti  ;  the  view  of  one  group  and  rejecting  that  of 
»t  r.  When  it  happened  that  the  position  of  the 
a  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  rejected— as  occasionally 
ir  then  there  was  let  loose  against  the  President 
[  5  Secretary  of  Defense  the  truly  murderous 

it  the  military  bureaucracy  and  its  tribunes 
h  Congress  alone  command.  That  is  one  reason 
yr  ennedy  and  Johnson  so  rarely  went  against 
(>iefs,  and  why  they  required  elaborate  insula- 
l  hen  they  did.  That  is  how  the  strongest 
)ii  t  member  in  modern  times,  Robert  McNa- 
r;  was  virtually  broken. 

er  Kissinger's  more  formal  staff  system,  there 

•  direct  departmental  recommendations  to 
;sident.  The  Joint  Chiefs  never  get  to  submit 
policy  paper.  Rather,  Dr.  Kissinger  canvas- 

(i  various  departments  and  agencies  for  their 
These  views  are  then  worked  up  by  the  Na- 
5ecurity  Council  staff  into  a  series  of  alternate 
3.  The  President  chooses  one  of  the  alterna- 
ir  a  mix  of  several.  He  does  not  have,  ex- 
',  to  fight  anybody's  recommendation. 
;e  Mr.  Kissinger  formulates  the  alternatives, 
i  clearly  superseded  both  the  Secretary  of 
nd  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  importance  as 
ler  of  national  security  policy.  He  is  probably 
cond  most  powerful  man  in  the  world.  But 

h:>ecause  his  services  to  the  most  powerful  are 
it.  For,  thanks  to  the  Kissinger  operation,  Mr. 

I'  is  spared  the  agony  of  direct  confrontation 
he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  is  why  he  was 
ith  relative  ease  to  formulate  for  the  Strategic 

i  Limitation  Talks  which  opened  in  Helsinki 
!  range  of  American  positions  that  imply  some 
)f  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  how 
i  able  to  get  by  with  the  Guam  doctrine,  pro- 
;  for  an  eventual  winding  down  of  the  Ameri- 
ilitary  presence  in  the  r  ar  East.  That  is  how 
is  able  to  return  Okinawa  to  the  Japanese 
o  little  fuss,  and  arrange  for  the  United  States 

f  wear  formally  the  use  of  biological  and  chem- 

•I  arfare  weapons.  And  the  same  Kissinger  tac- 
■  made  it  possible  to  reduce  military  influence 

•  defense  budget  once  the  Mayo  operation  was 
ce. 

I  !  Mayo  operation  involved  returning  to  the 
u  of  the  Budget  authority  over  Pentagon  fi- 
ll s  which  Robert  McNamara  and  his  RAND 
■ration  Whiz  Kids  had  centralized  in  the  office 
;retary  of  Defense.  As  a  first  step.  Mavo  got 
)f  a  RAND  Corporation  Whiz  Kid  of  his  own 


IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
by  William  Stafford 

Backward  and  upside  down,  but  with  an 
enhanced  clarity,  our  country  comes  through. 
Cities  gleam  as  if  the  sun  shines 
on  them  in  the  rain.  That  golden  pool 
already  surrounding  us  is  destiny. 

Along  the  march  we  made  we  go  back 
some  millions  of  steps  to  the  one 
that  passed  the  turn  to  where  we  are  going. 
Not  to  go  on  but  to  find  that  step- 
that  is  the  point:  we  find  it  by  thinking, 
thinking  the  march  by  a  dance  around  all  our  steps. 

We  are  a  pulse  that  everything  has; 

we  can  feel  it ;  it's  our  beat  too.  our  time. 

Our  eye  is  reading  itself.  Ourselves  a  greater,  subtler. 

unknown  part  of  the  world,  we  study  ourselves, 

the  intricate  pulse  that  built  the  seismograph. 


—James  Schlesiiiiier.  who  became  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and.  later.  Acting  Deputy 
Director.  As  a  next  step  there  came  in  June  a  Presi- 
dential directive  ordering  the  Bureau  to  handle  the 
finances  of  the  Defense  Department  in  precisely  the 
fashion  it  handled  the  finances  of  all  other  depart- 
ments. Finally,  there  was  established— through  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Memorandum  3031— a  De- 
fense Policv  Review  Committee.  That  committee  is 
chaired  by  Kissinger  and  includes  Schlesinger  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Under  Secretaries 
Elliot  Richardson  and  David  Packard  from  the 
Departments  of  Slate  and  Defense.  By  its  mere  ex- 
istence, the  committee  ends  the  old  military  game 
of  brushing  aside  civilian  economizers  with  the  airy 
assertion  that  defense  is  more  important  than 
money.  The  Pentagon  now  has  to  justify  its  money 
requests  before  a  forum  that  has  Kissinger  around 
to  judge  the  strategic  implications  of  the  proposed 
expenditure.  Kissinger,  in  effect,  gives  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  a  license  to  ask  hard  questions  of  the 
brass.  The  Budget  Bureau's  interest  in  the  defense 
field  has,  in  effect,  been  legitimized. 

Through  the  joint  Kissinger-Mayo  operation,  the 
President,  with  hardly  anybody  noticing  it.  has 
been  able  to  stay  ahead  of  the  priorities  issue  by  in- 
ternal cuts  in  defense  spending.  A  total  of  $4  billion 
was  cut  last  year  in  the  defense  budget  submitted 
by  President  Johnson  for  fiscal  1970.  Among  other 
things,  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  or  MOL.  a 
prime  budget-cutting  target  for  years,  finally  went 
1<  This  year,  defense  spending  figures  are  to 
con:*  '  .  n  by  another  $4  billion— to  about  $73  bil- 
lion. Other  sacred  cows  that  may  eventually  be  hit 
are  the  Army's  main  battle  tank:  the  Navy's  carrier 
program;  and  the  Air  Force's  drive  for  new  fighter 
planes.  And  the  probability  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  can 
neutralize  the  priority  issue  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Joseph  Kraft    ^or  wnat  'le  has  done,  thanks  to  the  Kissinger-Mayo 
operation,  is  to  contain  the  armed  services— the 

THE  NIXON 

yeastiest  element  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

SUPREMACY 

But  Washington  is  not  you  know  what.  So  mas- 
tering the  bureaucracy,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  the  Republican  party  does  not  mean  mas- 
tering the  country.  Least  of  all  in  Mr.  Nixon's  case. 
He  started  his  term  as  the  most  minority  of 
minority  Presidents  in  more  than  fifty  years.  Not. 
only  did  he  get  only  slightly  more  than  43  per  cent 
of  the  vote  in  winning,  but  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
losing  with  just  over  42  per  cent  of  the  vote,  touched 
what  was  probably  rock  bottom  for  a  Democratic 
candidate.  Moreover.  Mr.  Nixon  has  never  been  an 
actively  popular  figure— a  man  to  set  hearts  afire. 
Even  his  hest  friends  have  loved  him  most  for  the 
enemies  lie  lias  made,  or  at  least  the  things  he  was 
not.  "They  like  me  here."  he  once  observed  to  me, 
"because  I  have  no  accent.  I  don't  grate  on  their 
ears."  And  that  ultimate  in  left-handed  self-compli- 
ments, with  its  implicit  despair  of  ever  being  truly 
well-liked,  was  delivered  in  Nebraska,  a  state  in 
which  Mr.  Nixon  has  consistently  rolled  up  some  of 
his  biggest  majorities  in  both  primary  and  Presi- 
dential elections. 

The  Nebraska  Formula— the  avoidance  of  grating 
—  for  a  while  appeared  to  be  the  whole  Nixon 
formula  for  winning  popular  support  as  President. 
Mr.  Nixon  cast  himself  deliberately  as  the  staid  and 
sedate  leader— exactly  the  opposite  of  Lyndon  John- 
son and  the  style  flamboyant.  The  chief  theme  of 
the  Nixon  inaugural  was  the  stress  on  lowering 
voices.  His  public  associations  were  with  the  bland- 
est of  good  guvs— Billv  Graham.  Bob  Hope.  Bud 
Wilkinson.  When  it  had  to  be  a  black  their  was 
Duke  Ellington.  Appointments  were  regularly 
leaked  in  advance  so  that  when  finally  announc  ed, 
they  came,  not  as  bolts  from  the  blue  so  much  as 
anticlimax.  On  touch)  subjects  such  as  blacks  and 
kids,  the  President  chief!)  asserted  how  little 
11  government  could  do  — the  modest  role.  Not  onlv 
were  there  no  surprises  on  his  first  European  trip 
in  Februar)  :  there  were  no  fireworks  even  when 
Mr.  [Nixon  became,  on  a  visit  to  Romania  in  August, 
the  lust  President  to  enter  a  Communist  country. 
For  sheer  flatness,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  re- 
marks addressed  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  the  astronauts 
after  the  first  moon  voyage.  But  what  wasn't  mag- 
nificent v\as  politic,  f  rom  January  through  July. 
Mr.  Nixon's  popularity  mounted  steadily.  A  Gallup 
poll  showed  thai  the  President's  approval  rating 
moved  from  '■>')  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  in  late 
January  to  <>.">  per  cent  in  July.  In  August,  Mr. 
Nixon  took  olf  for  the  Western  White  House  at  San 
Clemente.  No  day  passed  without  a  shot  of  him 
visibl)  taking  his  ease  -on  the  links:  in  the  surf:  at 
exhibition  football  games:  browsing  in  a  super- 
market. Il  was.  as  Pat  Moynihan  remarked,  "a  sum- 
mer of  indifference."  And  then,  the  cool,  calm, 
easygoing,  relaxed-to-the-point-of-Pei  ry  Como  Pres- 
idency was  hit  by  Vietnam. 

\li.  Nixon  alwavs  knew  Vietnam  would  be  the 


key  issue.  He  repeatedly  told  political  asH 
that  unless  he  was  out  of  the  war  by  1972,  h)M 
not  be  reelected.  And  so  he  approached  tl  id 
with  deliberation— with,  as  he  put  it.  a  pi; .  1 
Nixon  Plan  for  Vietnam,  when  he  took  c  cd 
least,  was  the  so-called  two-track  approach  Ida 
by  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  January  1969  iuJ 
Foreign  Affairs.  There  were  to  be  talks  betwnd 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  on  mutu 
drawal  of  troops  from  the  fighting  area.  The  \<d 
also  to  be  talks  between  the  Saigon  govemm  ta 
the  Vietcong.  or  National  Liberation  Fron  i 
political  settlement  for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Nixon  moved  methodically  to  eng;~>  I 
other  side.  Before  taking  office  he  sent  two  ivf 
communications  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  To  replace  Ven 
Harriman  at  the  Paris  talks,  he  named  a  fv  m 
high  prestige  who  had  the  haw  kish  reputatii"  m 
posedly  required  for  making  concessions,  ed 
Cabot  Lodge.  On  March  25.  President  Nguy  W 
Thieu  ot  the  Saigon  regime,  after  much  pr  in 
by  the  Lnited  States,  declared  that  he  was  r<  hi 
meet,  publicly  or  privately,  with  the  Vietc  gl 
discuss  the  future  status  of  South  Vietnam.  I  all 
everything  was  in  place.  And  at  that  point — b  on 
then  — Mr.  Nixon  opened  private  talks  w  ith  th  <M 
side  in  Paris. 

The  response  was  negative— almost  certai  ■  n 
cause  the  other  side  did  not  want  to  acc<i  U 
Thieu  gov  ernment.  But  the  American  miss  ■»  il 
Paris,  with  a  little  nudging  from  the  Soviet  ei  assj 
there,  came  to  believe  that  the  trouble  lay  l  ffl 
adverse  intervention  in  Hanoi  by  the  Chinesi 'm 
munists.  The  notion  that  something  untowa,  M 
occurred  in  Hanoi  seemed  to  be  validated  wl  ,  n 
chief  Communist  negotiator,  Le  Due  Tho,  \  tin 
called  for  consultation  on  April  9.  When  MTU 
returned  early  in  May.  he  said  something  pr  itefl 
to  Mr.  Lodge  that  brought  a  new  wave  of  h  eij 
Washington.  On  May  8,  the  Liberation  Fn'.flj 
troduced  a  new  ten-point  plan  that  seemed  to  IW 
the  eventual  possibility  of  a  neutral  South  Vi<  am 
On  May  1  I,  President  Nixon  made  his  first  i 
tant  policy  statement  on  Vietnam— an  eight  !>in 
declaration  emphasizing  that  a  new  Saigon  g  30 
ment  might  be  chosen  in  free  elections  supervi  Itf 
an  international  commission  on  which  both  ^  Ml 
and  ihe  Vietcong  would  be  represented. 

But  once  more  the  reaction  of  the  other  sicM 
negative.  On  June  6,  the  Liberation  Front  m 
formed  itself  into  a  provisional  government— I 
that  complicated  negotiations  because  the  1*1 
sional  Government   was  designed  to  replact  no 
merge  with,  the  Thieu  regime.  Toward  the  c  < 
the  month.  Mr.  Tho  gave  Murrey  Marder  (  ft 
Washington  Post  a  public  interview  in  whicl  o 
the  first  time,  the  other  side  directly  cril 
Mr.  Nixon.  The  stumbling  block,  once  again  '« 
probably  the   Thieu  government.   Bui   whei  k 
Tho  left   Paris  again  in  July,  Washington  I 
more  convinced  itself  there  was  a  power  str 
going  on  in  Hanoi  (connected,  it  was  claim 
retrospect,   with   the  terminal   illness  of  H< 
Minh  I.  Mr.  Nixon,  accordingly,  laid  more  n 


so 


essure  on  the  other  side  to  engage  along 
S  of  his  May  11  offer.  On  July  15,  he  sent 
ther  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  asserting  it  was 
settle.  On  August  4.  Mr.  Kissinger  passed 
Paris  and  indicated  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
United  States  would  welcome  new,  secret 
hes.  Sometime  during  this  period  Mr.  Nixon 
rately  in  Washington  with  Jean  Sainteny. 
French  High  Commissioner  to  Indochina 

|pld  friend  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  When  Ho  died. 
?mber  1,  Washington  tried  to  signal  interest 
ase-fire  by  suspending  B-52  raids  for  36 
he  suspension  w  as.  in  fact,  supposed  to  last 
but  a  foul-up  in  communications  caused  the 
5  to  go  back  into  action  before  the  White 
ven  realized  they  w  ere  aloft ) .  On  September 

<h  Nixon  dropped  into  an  otherwise  innocuous 
Nations  speech  still  another  invitation  to 

B  e— an  explicit  recognition  of  the  principle 
:  United  States  would  in  time  withdraw  all 
:rom  Vietnam.  But  the  other  side,  in  its 
e,  kept  up  the  insistence  that  there  had  first 
me  change  in  the  Saigon  government.  And 
time,  while  Mr.  Nixon  was  fruitlessly  trying 
Hanoi's  willingness  to  bargain  with  Thieu, 
pressure  was  mounting  in  the  United  States. 

<i  nternal  pressure  took  the  form  of  demands 
ateral  American  troop  withdrawals.  As  early 
h,  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  returned 
ugon  with  a  plan  for  Vietnamizing  the  con- 
be  initiated  by  early  withdrawal  of  100.000 
an  troops.  Mr.  Nixon  made  a  first  concession 
pressure  by  announcing,  in  his  May  1  I 
that  40.000  Americans  would  be  withdrawn 
ext  three  months.  But  before  June  was  out. 

j| Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  had  pub- 
n  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  recommending 
tdrawal  of  100.000  men  by  the  end  of  1969. 
son  felt  obliged  to  respond  that  he  hoped 
the  Clifford  timetable. 

nid-September  when  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
began  gathering  force  with  its  demand  fol- 
ate withdrawal.  Mr.  Nixon  was  in  a  bad 
is  plan  for  engaging  the  other  side  in  nego- 
that  preserved  the  existing  Saigon  regime 
working.  His  attempted  signal  through  the 
iid  suspension  had  been  goofed.  His  own 
ry  of  Defense  was  pushing  him  for  faster 
withdrawal,  as  was  the  last  previous  Demo- 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Coming  against  this 
mnd,  the  first  Moratorium  on  October  15 
ike  the  beginnings  of  an  avalanche.  At  least 
>n  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  partic- 
They  were  not  only  kids,  but  solid  citizens. 
,r  politicos  from  both  parties  were  involved, 
tag  to  a  Gallup  poll.  57  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
ted a  proposal  by  a  Republican  Senator. 
Goodell  of  New  York,  for  total  withdrawal 
iVmerican  troops  by  1970.  The  President's 
d  rating  in  the  poll  was  at  a  new  low— 56 
t.  Plainly,  something  had  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Nixon  did,  in  his  November  3  election- 
ech,  was  to  make  his  first  active  bid  for  pop- 
ipport  as  President.  He  wrote  the  speech 


almost  entirely  himself,  rejecting  two  staff  drafts 
because,  as  he  put  it,  they  wouldn't  "reach  people." 
His  own  way  of  reaching  people  was  to  play  upon 
resentment  of  the  peace  movement.  The  speech  sup- 
pressed the  possibility  of  negotiations  which  Mr. 
Nixon  had  been  trying  for  all  along,  and  presented  a 
bogus  choice  between  precipitate  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamization.  The  President  called  for  a  show  of 
support  from  his  old  clientele  of  those  left  out— 
this  time  called  "the  silent  majority."  As  one  White 
House  aide  put  it.  "The  President  threw  the  ball  to 
his  favorite  receiver." 

The  initial  response  was  very  good.  And  not  only 
in  the  Niagara  of  wires,  phone  calls,  and  mail  that 
poured  into  the  White  House,  nor  in  the  gross  facts 
of  electorial  victories  by  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  two  states  with  Democratic  incum- 
bents, New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  Far  more  important 
signs  were  flashed  by  the  internal  composition  of 
the  vote— something  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  is  prob- 
ably more  sensitive  than  any  previous  occupant  of" 
the  White  House.  For  in  two  suburban  counties 
noted  for  aversion  to  state  politics— the  10th  Con- 
gressional district  in  northern  Virginia,  which  is  a 
bedroom  community  for  Washington,  and  Bergen 
Count)  in  New  Jersey,  which  is  a  dormitory  for 
New  York  City— record  numbers  of  independents 
turned  out  to  vote  Republican.  The  turnout  was 
pretty  clearly  stimulated  by  the  President's  speech 
of  the  night  before.  So  Mr.  Nixon  said  "great."  as 
the  election  returns  were  relayed  to  him  at  dinner. 
And  he  pressed  home  his  advantage  with  the  hard- 
line stance  against  the  November  Mobilization:  with 
the  Vice  President's  attacks  on  the  peace  move- 
ment and  the  communications  media;  and  then  w  ith 
hi>  own  announcement  on  December  15  that  50.000 
more  troops  would  be  withdraw  n  from  Vietnam. 

Bv  that  time  Mr.  Nixon  had  achieved  a  truly  im- 
pressive political  coup.  Using  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Vietnam  as  a  fulcrum,  he  had  turned  public 
opinion  around.  According  to  a  Harris  poll  82  per 
cent  of  the  country  believed  Mr.  Nixon  was  on  his 
w  ay  out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  poll  showed  him  well 
ahead  of  all  possible  rivals.  A  Gallup  poll  put  his 
approved  rating  at  the  all-time  high  for  his  Presi- 
dency—68  per  cent.  And  another  poll  at  the  end  of 
the  year  showed  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  the  man 
Americans  most  admired. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Nixon  is  still  skating  on  some  of 
the  world's  thinnest  ice.  He  has  got  going  in  Viet- 
nam a  cut-and-walk  operation,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  he  can  revive  the  negotiations  which  he  knows 
to  be  the  only  safe  way  out.  The  economy  is  on  a 
knife-edge  between  inflation  and  recession.  In 
throwing  the  ball  to  his  favorite  receiver,  he  worked 
up  the  major  source  of  social  tension  in  the  country 
the  rriction  between  Middle  America  and  highly 
educate  '  America.  For  all  its  high-sounding  ob- 
scurity, social  polarization  is  not  an  imaginary  dan- 
ger. The  potential  for  internal  turmoil  is  high.  Still, 
Mr.  Nixon's  balancing  skill  looks  more  than  equal 
to  any  of  these  occasion=  for  some  time  to  come.  As 
the  first  year  ends,  the  wind  is  favorable  and  he  is 
letting  out  sail.  □ 


'The  Nebraska 
Formula — the 
avoidance  of 
grating — for  a 
while  appeared 
to  be  the  whole 
Nixon  formula 
for  winning 
popular 
support." 
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THE  MANY-SIDED  MR.  MEANY 


The  ex-plumber  who  rules  labor  by  being  "a  papa,  a  rabbi,  and  a  dictator. 


John  (lorry's  recent  <u 
lull's  in  Harper's  deal  I 
with  the  Los  \ngcles 
Times  anil  Greece  to- 
day. He  was  former!) 
on  the  national  desk  ol 
the  New  York  Times. 


Nearly  everyone  who  knows  him  says  that  George 
Meany  is  blunt,  although  hluntness  is  not  some- 
thing ordinaril)  attributed  to  a  clever  politician, 
which  is  what  George  Meany  is,  and  nearly  every- 
one who  knows  him  insists  that  George  Meany  says 
pretty  much  what  he  means,  fitting  his  words  and 
thoughts  together  as  if  he  were  installing  something, 
a  piece  of  plumbing,  perhaps,  which  is  something  he 
once  installed  a  lot  of  at  various  places  in  New 
York,  it  being  his  job  to  do  so  until  1922.  He  fore- 
swore  it  then  at  an  early  age  to  become  a  labor 
statesman,  first  as  a  business  agent  for  his  plumbers' 
local,  and  finallv  as  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, this  being  a  position  in  which  he  rep- 
resents 13.6  million  Americans,  lunches  frequently 
at  the  White  House,  and  in  general  makes  of  him- 
self a  power  in  the  workings  of  this  country  and  a 
few  others  besides.  At  seventy-five,  Meany  is  the 
onl\  president  the  AFL-CIO  has  had  since  it  came 
into  being  in  1955,  and  even  though  great  labor 
leaders  tend  to  hang  around  as  great  labor  leaders 
until  they  shuffle  off  to  their  just  rewards,  the  busi- 
ness ol  being  a  great  labor  leader  can  be  terribly 
difficult,  demanding  that  a  man  mix  into  all  kinds 
of  things  and  all  kinds  of  company,  and  all  the  while 
being  terribh  careful  that  another  great  labor  leader 
does  not  cut  him  down,  usually  from  behind,  labor 
polities  being  sufficient!)  complex  to  insure  that 
Cesare  Borgia,  unless  he  were  careful,  might  nevei 
have  risen  above  shop  stew  ard. 

Consequently,  at  different  times  George  Meany  is 
different  things,  and  sometimes  he  is  a  leader  ol  the 
proletariat,  which  is  what  a  union  leader  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  Here  he  is  at  an  auditorium  in  Manhat- 
tan, one  of  those  mini  places  the)  hang  with  the 
banners  ol  whatever  organization  is  renting  it  for 
the  evening,  lie  is  walking  down  an  aisle,  co.it  on. 
hat  in  one  hand,  dead  cigar  in  the  other.  I  nion  dele- 
gates downstairs  are  cheering  him,  and  union  chiefs 
on  the  platform  are  cheering  him,  and.  most  im- 
portanl  ol  all.  the  troops  in  the  balcony,  whom  the 
union  chiefs  always  call  their  rank  and  file,  know 
him  as  niii'  of  their  own.  and  they  are  cheering,  too. 
Moreover,  when  Means  speaks  they  know  exactly 
what  he  is  sa\ing.  Ceneral  Electric  is  against  all 
of  them,  he  says,  and  SO  is  Madison  Avenue,  and 
so  is  I  lie  pie---,  and  so  is  Chel  I  lun  I  lex  .  (  ou  know 
wlio  lie  i-.*1  Mean\  savs.  "he  is  the  fellow  who 
scabbed  on  bis  own  union  not  long  ago.  I  I  lien  he 
goes  on  lo  damn  GF.  indicting  il  for  an)  number  ol 
reasons,  all  of  which  the  troops  understand,  and 
when  be  finishes  the)  applaud,  really  applaud,  and 
up  on  the  platloim  the  leader  of  wbal  i--  called  the 


New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  wjl 
body's  fool,  either,  is  on  his  toes,  up  ara 
Hinging  himself  about,  and  saying.  "Let's  hi 
President  George  Mean  v." 

Meany  knows  his  constituents,  and  seldoH 
out  too  far  in  front  of  them,  which  is  one  M 
his  power,  and  he  knows  his  peers,  and  'I 
to  move  out  too  far  in  front  of  them,  wrn  J 
other.  Here  he  is  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Whit  J 
It  is  on  a  Tuesday,  and  it  is  the  day  aft] 
Jennings,  the  president  of  the  Internationi  I 
of  Electrical  Workers,  has  called  for  the  resJ 
of  George  Shultz.  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  U 
presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  at  the  lunchjj 
so  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an| 
Jennings  and  Shultz.  and  conceivably  it  q' 
difficult  day  for  everyone.  Meany.  howefl 
told  Jennings  hours  before  that  he  damn  % 
ter  not  call  for  any  more  resignations,  ana 
already  told  the  President  of  the  United  StJI 
the  whole  thing  was  just  a  misunderstand 
soon  the  photographers  move  in  to  take  picj 
Jennings  and  Shultz.  smiling  weakl)  and 
hands.  Then.  Meany  takes  Nixon's  arm,  guil 
around  the  luncheon  table,  and  introduces, 
the  assembled  vice  presidents,  all  of  them! 
of  their  own  labor  dukedoms.  "Ah."  says  P| 
Nixon  when  the)  reach  A.  Philip  Randofj 
is  the  president  emeritus  of  the  B i otherfil 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  "the  grand  old  man  oft 
can  labor."  "Ah,"  ~a\s  Meany,  "thai  mm 
grand  old  men— him  and  me."  It  is  not  ever! 
old  man  who  can  be  sportive  with  a  Presil 
has  fought  bitterlv  in  an  election,  win  the  aj 
ol  the  boys  in  the  balcony,  and  eat  out  ll 
of  a  powerful  union  when  he  picks  a  fight  I 
White  House.  Each  his  admirers  are  not- ij 
sure  how  Meany  manages,  although  his  critj 
nest  that  autocracy  has  something  to  do  wit;: 


rl^his.  how  e\  ei .  is  probabl)  too  simple.  11 
1  CIO  is  made  up  of  I I  national  and  i 
tional  unions,  main  ol  them  run  by  men  who 
the)  have  been  divinel)  inspired  to  do  sty 
over,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  union  aiiti 
which  means  that  a  great  many  unions  open 
baronies  in  twelfth-century  France,  and  I  hey 
like  to  be  told  what  to  do.  "My  number  oni 
Meany  says,  like  a  Capetian  king,  "is  holdi 
hoys  together."  "Meany."'  a  colleague  sa] 
sometimes  like  a  papa,  sometimes  like  a 
and  sometimes  like  a  dictator."  Nonetheless 
cannot  rewrite  a  union  constitution,  or  evi 


THE 

MANY-SIDED 
MR.  MEANY 


John  Corry  pend  a  union  officer,  although  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
Teamsters  and  a  couple  of  other  unions  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  AFL-CIO  hecause  their  leaders  were 
running  with  hoods.  From  time  to  time  Meany  has 
insisted  that  he  is  not  a  reformer,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary thing  ahout  the  expulsion  of  the  Teamsters 
was  the  expulsion  itself.  Labor  takes  solidarity 
seriously,  proclamations  from  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  AFL-CIO  read  like  unanimous  declara- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  for  years  Meany 
and  Walter  Reuther  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  ex-- 
changed  letters  that  began,  "Dear  Sir  and  Brother," 
ended,  "Fraternally  yours,"  and  in  between  said, 
Drop  dead.  The  point  is  that  labor  likes  to  keep  its 
disputes  to  itself,  and  likes  to  present  itself  as  one 
great  fraternity,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not.  There 
are  union  leaders  in  their  middle  years  who  have 
been  shot,  stabbed,  and  had  the  mob  out  after  them, 
and  who  have  then  run  to  other  union  leaders 
rather  than  to  the  district  attorney.  The  thing  is  to 
keep  disputes  in  the  family,  and  when  Meany  took 
out  after  the  Teamsters  he  did  not  keep  it  in  the 
family,  but  instead  acted  out  of  the  simple  faith 
that  it  is  no  good  to  get  mobsters  deeply  into 
labor  because  ultimately  they  will  hurt  someone. 
George  Meany,  however,  is  not  a  simple  man.  Events 
have  proved  him  more  sophisticated  than  nearly  all 
his  opponents,  but  most  often  he  seems  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  memories  of  a  Catholic  boyhood,  a 
collection  of  pieties,  general  propriety,  and  a  faith 
in  what  was  once  called  the  American  way. 

"I  was  here  in  Chicago  last  week  and  I  saw  the 
invaders  who  came  to  this  city,"  Meany  told  the 
Machinists'  convention  just  after  the  Democrats 
had  nominated  Hubert  Humphrey.  "I  want  to  tell 
you  quite  frankly  that  I  think  the  Chicago  polire 
did  not  overreact,  or  whatever  that  means.  What 
would  you  do  if  some  group  advertised  that  they 
were  coming  in  here  to  prevent  you  from  doing  busi- 
ness as  you  have  a  right  to  do— prevent  you  from 
holding  this  convention?  I  know  what  you  would 
sdo  with  this  dirty-necked  and  dirty-mouthed  group 
of  kooks.  To  be  very  frank.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
might  overreact."  This  is  Meany  being  unattractive, 
but  it's  also  Meany  being  sincere,  speaking  oul  from 
right  where  he  lives.  He  does  not  like  the  children 
of  the  New  Left,  and  he  does  not  like  black  militants, 
and  he  cares  hardly  at  all  for  a  great  main  liberals. 
He  dismisses  them,  and  they,  if  they  think  about 
him  at  all.  dismiss  him,  too.  He  is  also.  h\  any- 
body's reckoning,  a  hawk  on  Vietnam,  and  Senator 
Fulbright,  for  one.  has  suggested  that  the  use 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  in  one  of  Meany's 
Latin-American  projects  was  "ihe  price  we  paid" 
for  his  support  of  President  Johnson's  foreign  pol- 
icy. ("Who  paid  you  when  you  voted  to  support 
their  policy  iii  Vietnam?"  Mean)  then  asked  Ful- 
bright at  a  Senate  hearing.  "Somebod)  pa)  you 
for  that?")  Nonetheless,  Meany  is  still  the  most 
prominent  person  in  what  over  the  years  has  been 
the  most  progressive  force  in  America,  and  which 
in  these  dark  days  may  still  be  the  best  v\e  have. 

"Never  threaten,  never  be  intimidated,  tell  the 
truth."  Meany  says,  explaining  his  own  rules  for 


lobbying.  "I  don't  believe  in  telling  membf 
Congress  that  we've  got  X  number  of  member 
so  they've  got  to  vote  for  our  bill."  It  is,  of  c< 
more  complicated  than  that  because  no  one 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  labor  if  labor  il 
not  from  time  to  time  hit  a  Congressman,  ori/en 
a  Presidential  candidate,  over  the  head.  "Me  y\ 
power  is  enormous,  and  it  comes  from  two  sou  ■ 
a  Senate  liberal  says.  "For  one  thing,  he  !a;  a  - 
whole  building  full  of  lobbyists,  and  they 
just  how  the  legislative  process  works.  The  snnd 
thing  is  that  he  has  money  and  organization,  Jor- 
mous  money,  and  if  he  has  a  candidate  he'll  tu  all 
that  money  and  all  of  his  people  loose  to  irk 
for  the  candidate."  , 
Theodore  H.  White  says  that  "in  terms  of  G 
Meany  personally  endorsing  a  candidate,  it  r  in? 
that  he  may  sway  ten  votes,  but  in  terms  of  G  m 
Meany  being  able  to  crank  up  a  political  org;(za- 
tion  like  COPE,  his  influence  is  tremendous."  ((PE 
is  labor's  Committee  on  Political  Education  m 
in  The  Making  of  the  President  1968,  White  1 
that  COPE  had  spent  $10  million  while  publi ms 
and  distributing  115  million  pamphlets  and  le;  £ 
registering  4.6  million  voters,  and,  most  import, 
getting  union  members  by  the  thousands  to  wot  I 
Humphrey.  There  were.  White  wrote.  24.6: 
them  manning  telephone  centers.  72,225  cat  ! 
ing  from  house  to  house,  and  94.457  of  them  en? 
things  on  election  day  like  driving  in  car  rifl 
baby-sitting,  and  poll  w  atching.  "We  did  the  \  p 
thing."  Meany  says.  "We  ran  the  whole  cam]  |g 
for  Humphrey,  and  I  think  if  we  had  anothe  en 


days  we  could  have  won.  The  Democratic 
was  in  such  bad  shape  that  it  was  a  burdi 
Humphrey.  We  did  it  all."  It  is  generally  supj,ed 
in  Washington  that  Meany  will  call  on  Hum;  1 
to  run  again  in  1972.  having  been  one  of  the  B 
to  do  so  after  L\  ndon  Johnson  dropped  out  in  )lv 
and  sharing  with  Humphre)  as  he  does  the  ki 
New  Deal  Weltanschauung  he  shares  with  oil  a 
lew  other  politicians,  lie  did  not  like,  for  exai  1 
Robert  Kennedy  ,  hav  ing  decided  in  the  1950s  iat 
Kennedy  was  a  wise  ass.  and  he  does  not  seet!to 
care  much  for  Ted  Kennedy  now.  and  labor  m  ey 
found    its    way    into    Eugene    McCarthys  n 
mar)  campaign,  although.  Cod  knows.  McCai  >'s 
pronouncements  on  Vietnam  and  the  worldjM 
nothing  to  do  with  Meany's.  Nonetheless,  MlY 
becomes  immensely  displeased  w  hen  it  is  sugg  S'l 
that  labor  ought  to  lake  ovci  the  I  lernocratic  ]>  1 
and  when  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL 
met  alter  the  election,  a  vice  president.  iiiindf  I 
the  sol  r\  part  the  regulars  had  played  in  the  I 
paign,  said  that,  yes.  the  hour  for  it  had  C  8- 
Meany,  in  turn,  got  angry,  pounding  the  t 
changing  color,  and  saying.  Like  hell,  we  8i* 
movement  of  all  the  people,  and  we  will  n< 
bound  to  any   party.  "I  wondered,  though,  i>: 
how  angry  George  really  was,"  sa\s  a  man  I 
was  there.  "I  think  he  w  as  doing  a  certain  am 
of  il  for  effect,  lie  wanted  word  to  leak  out  ti  * 
pros,  which  it  did.  that  they  couldn't  lake  1  0 
for  n  ranted. 


helps  the  union  lobbyists,  too,  of  course, 
5  them  something  to  be  reckoned  with  on  mat- 
uching  on  labor  and  on  a  few  other  things 
i.  The  unions  have  mustered  perhaps  eighty 
its  in  Washington,  and  each  Monday  about 
of  them  meet  as  a  sort  of  steering  committee 
Andrew  Biemiller,  who  is  the  chief  lobby- 
the  AFL-CIO.  In  the  House  they  will  address 
Ives  directly  to  the  Congressmen,  while  in 
nate  they  are  more  likely  to  deal  with  staff 
;rs. 

they're  really  having  trouble."  the  assis- 
i  a  Senator  says,  "then  Meany  will  get  on 
one  and  call  the  Senator.  The  labor  people 
save  up  their  influence,  but  when  they  push 
have  their  state  and  local  people  call  me  and 
ley,  don't  you  remember  how  we  arranged 
lly  for  you  at  the  factory  gate,'  and  perhaps 
11  go  ahead  and  tell  the  Senator,  'Well,  maybe 
mid  take  a  closer  look  at  this.'  Or  else,  the 
r  will  say,  'Jesus  Christ.  I  ran  into  Meany 
jnd  he  says  they're  having  trouble  with  some 
ine  bill.  See  about  it.'  All  right,  so  then 
he  man  who  works  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
r,  or  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  bill,  and 
out  what  we  can  get,  and  how  much  bargain- 
y'll  do.  Then  I  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretarv, 
ng  our  position  and  perhaps  asking  for  more 
e  can  really  expect,  and  the  Senator  signs  it. 
the  way  most  things  work  around  here." 


any  understands  these  things  better  than 
lost,  and  he  understands  the  way  the  country 
better  than  most,  and  so  the  world  ought  to 
imple  place  for  him.  only  it  is  not.  It  has 
to  be  conventional  wisdom  on  the  Left  and 
;  a  great  many  liberals  that  the  labor  move- 
is  racist,  that  the  building  trades  are  most 
of  all,  and  that  Meany,  having  come  out  of  the 
lg  trades  himself,  and  having  spent  much  of 
reer  in  extravagantly  denouncing  the  Red 
e,  is  incapable  of  understanding  very  much 
race,  or  for  that  matter  anything  else, 
all  expect  more  from  the  labor  movement 
e  do  from  other  American  institutions,  even 
do  not  know  exactly  why,  and  some  of  the 
ag-trades  unions,  particularlv  those  for  the 
-paying  jobs,  have  remarkably  lousy  records 
;ning  themselves  to  blacks.  The  figures  show, 
ample,  that  only  0.2  per  cent  of  the  union 
ers  and  sheet-metal  workers,  0.6  per  cent 
electrical  workers,  1.6  per  cent  of  the  car- 
s.  and  1.7  per  cent  of  the  ironworkers  are 
These  are  meager  figures,  and  they  are  made 
in  that  they  are  from  what  are  called  referral 
which  are  unions  that  in  one  way  or  another 
a  gateway  to  the  available  jobs.  Of  late. 
i,  the  unions  themselves,  under  a  program 
Operation  Outreach,  have  been  recruiting  in 
ettos  for  their  apprenticeship  programs.  Most 
:ymen  in  the  craft  unions,  however,  do  not 
out  of  the  apprenticeship  programs,  and  it 
oly  means  more  that  not  long  ago  the  leaders 


of  the  building  trades  made  what  they  called  a  "flat 
and  unqualified  recommendation  to  local  unions 
throughout  the  United  States"  to  invite  black  jour- 
neymen into  membership.  This  is  a  small  step,  but 
it  is  something  and  it  could  even  test  the  assumption 
that  all  over  the  country  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  blacks  standing  around 
with  wrenches  and  pliers  in  their  hands.  Something 
else  may  be  operating  in  that  assumption,  too.  Lib- 
eral critics  and  progressive  businessmen  may  know 
in  their  hearts  that  things  like  carpentry  and 
plumbing  are  the  natural  tasks  for  the  black  man, 
there  being  scarcely  anything  for  him  to  do  in  their 
own  offices. 

"I  have  always  thought,"  Meany  says,  "that  labor 
and  the  civil-rights  organizations  can  make  hay  to- 
gether." This  is  homely  and  unfashionable,  and  also 
true.  "Without  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO,"  A. 
Philip  Randolph  says,  "most  civil-rights  legislation 
would  not  have  been  passed."  Mr.  Randolph  is  a 
black  socialist,  and  he  has  seen  it  all,  and  he  is 
very  nearly  saintly.  He  began  to  organize  the  Pull- 
man workers  in  1925,  when  things  were  truly  tough, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  he  has  been  up  against 
every  institution  in  America,  including,  of  course, 
the  labor  movement.  "In  the  early  days,"  he  says. 
"George  Meany  was  quite,  quite  opposed  to  my 
methods  of  abolishing  discrimination  in  the  trade 
unions.  He  thought  they  were  too  drastic.  I  had 
always  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  failure 
to  realize  how  extensive  discrimination  was  in  the 
labor  movement.  We  have  had  some  very  bitter  en- 
counters." The  most  famous  of  these  encounters  was 
at  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  1959.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  convention,  Randolph  said  that  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association  discrimi- 
nated again  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  whereupon 
Meany  told  him  that  he  should  have  brought  that 
up  in  the  Executive  Council,  keeping  it  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  certainly  not  have  mentioned  it  at  a  conven- 
tion. "I  think  it  is  time  he  got  on  the  team."  Meany 
said  of  Randolph,  and  went  on  to  tell  him  "to  stand 
a  little  closer  to  the  trade-union  movement  and  pay 
a  little  less  attention  to  outside  organizations  that 
render  lip  service  rather  than  real  service."  The  next 
day  there  was  a  resolution  to  condemn  all  segre- 
gated unions,  and  when  someone  said  that  some 
black  unions  wanted  to  stay  that  way,  so  why  bother 
them,  Randolph  said,  no,  they  must  desegregate, 
and  Meany,  full  of  scorn,  shouted,  "Who  appointed 
you  as  the  guardian  of  the  Negro  members  in  Amer- 
ica? You  talk  about  tolerance!" 

You  cannot  easily  abuse  a  man  like  Randolph  and 
not  be  remembered  for  it,  and  while  Randolph  was 
speaking  kindly  of  Meany  the  next  day,  Meany  had 
made  himself  look  like  a  bad  and  bigoted  man.  Four 
'°.ter.  in  1963,  he  announced  that  the  AFL-CIO 
would  not  endorse  the  March  on  Washington  for 
civil  rights,  although  individual  unions  could  do 
so,  and  this  time  he  made  himself  look  like  a  hope- 
less racist.  (It  is  worth  remembering,  however, 
that  the  March  was  in  August,  and  that  until  June  of 
that  year  a  liberal  Administration  in  Washington 
was  using  its  own  secret  ways  \<>  discourage  such  a 


'Without  the 
support  of  the 
AFL-CIO, 
most  civil- rights 
legislation 
would  not  have 
been  passed." 
—A.  Philip 
Randolph 
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John  Corry  demonstration,  calling  up  its  friends  and  supporters 
and  asking  them  to  ignore  it.)  We  are  nearly  always 
more  impressed  by  style  than  by  substance,  and  the 
year  of  the  March  was  also  the  year  that  Meany 
asked  President  Kennedy  to  include  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  act  in  his  civil-rights  bill. 
No  one  else  really  wanted  it  there,  not  even  the 
churches,  much  less  the  businessmen,  employment 
agencies,  and  Senator  Dirksen,  and  the  Administra- 
tion itself  thought  that  it  might  complicate  the  pas-- 
sage  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  Meany,  however,  told 
Kennedy  that  he  wanted  it  in,  and  that  he  wanted  it 
to  apply  to  the  unions.  "He  went  to  Kennedy,"  says 
a  man  who  was  around  at  the  time,  "and  said,  'Mr. 
President,  the  only  way  I  can  get  to  some  of  my  own 
bastards  in  the  unions  is  to  go  to  them  and  say, 
this  is  the  law  and  you  must  comply.'  ' 

In  1942,  Randolph  had  himself  organized  a  march 
on  Washington  for  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  and  had  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, who  told  him  to  call  it  off,  and  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  entire  Cabinet  also  told  him  to  call  it  off.  "Roose- 
velt said."  Randolph  recalls.  *'  "If  you  bring  1(10.001) 
Negroes  to  Washington  there  will  be  bloodshed  and 
violence.  You  can  t  guarantee  they  will  be  peace- 
ful/ "  Randolph,  however,  refused  to  stop  the  march 
unless  Roosevelt  signed  an  Executive  Order  wiping 
out  some  forms  of  discriminatory  hiring,  which 
Roosevelt  finally  did.  and  twenty-one  years  later 
Randolph  was  trying  to  see  if  another  Democratic 
President  could  not  get  a  much  wider  measure 
through  Congress.  "I  asked  President  Kennedy 
about  it,"  Randolph  says,  "and  he  said.  'Well.  Mr. 
Randolph,  I'm  unable  to  give  you  a  very  encourag- 
ing report.'  But  the  AFL-CIO  stood  behind  it.  and 
we  got  it.  George  Meany  has  had  an  extraordinary 
evolution  on  civil  rights.  Years  ago  I  couldn't  even 
speak  to  some  members  of  the  Executive  Council : 
they  would  ignore  me,  and  at  conventions  there 
was  no  one  who  would  take  the  floor  and  support 
me  in  my  position.  At  every  convention  I  would  at- 
tack the  AF  of  L.  and  no  one  except  John  L.  Lewis 
would  even  talk  to  me.  He  would  sit  at  my  table, 
although  some  of  the  other  leaders  wouldn't  like 
that.  I  think  that  George  Meany's  earl)  opposition 
to  me  was  based  on  his  conviction  that  I  w  as  a  radi- 
cal who  would  stop  at  nothing.  I  never  doubted 
that  he  had  the  moral  conviction  thai  racial  dis- 
crimination was  wrong,  and  I  don't  know  of  any- 
one who  is  the  head  of  an  organization,  as  he  is, 
who  has  fought  as  vigorously  as  he  has  for  civil 
rights.  George  Meany  has  sound  moral  convictions 
about  the  brother  hood  of  man." 


Kandolph,  who  is  eighty,  speaks  in  the  rhetoric 
of  an  earlier  time.  Meany  hardly  turns  to 
rhetoric  at  all,  and  on  him  it  would  be  unbecoming. 
He  is  a  horny-handed  man,  with  a  vast  waistline, 
w  ho  chews  on  dead  cigars,  and  grew  up  in  the  Bronx 
a  long  time  ago.  When  the  National  Association  foi 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  held  a  (  (inven- 
tion in  Mississippi  last  year,  he  sent  it  a  letter  sav- 


ing, among  other  things,  that  he  wanted  to  "j'bljl 
associate  the  AFL-CIO  with  the  efforts  f  n 
NAACP  to  heal  the  schism  within  the  Neg  cflj 
munity  caused  by  those  black  extremists  Itf 
unlikely  that  many  delegates  to  the  conventr  m 
totally  out  of  sympathy  with  those  black  ext  ni*i 
or  even  that  many  wanted  to  be  publicly  as;  :iaftfc 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  Meany  would  not  buy 
course,  but  who  would  expect  him  to? 

"Part  of  the  problem."  Meany  was  say  v  % 
the  Negro  leadership.  For  too  many  years.  ta°r$ 
leaders  exploited  the  Negroes.  Adam  Claytoif'owel 
was  one.  He  exploited  the  Negroes,  and  he  evoittd 
them  for  his  own  pocketbook.  Now,  Roy  \\  i 
a  good  man,  but  he's  got  some  wild  men-i  tj\t 
NAACP."  Meany  was  saying  these  things  1  the 
low ,  forgetful  way  that  big  men  use  only  wh  the* 
are  not  thinking  about  themselves,  and  he  1  s  sit- 
ting in  his  office,  21  feet  by  21  feet,  all  Ho'luras 
mahogany,  and  the  White  House  outside  h 
dow  if  he  wanted  to  turn  around  and  look.  "Whaw 
not  allowed  the  black  militants  to  intimid 
I've  always  had  this  theory  —that  the  union- ;  ■< 
civil-rights  organizations  working  togetb  can 
do  more  for  the  Negro  than  any  one.  Wheif  htt 
came  secretary  of  the  AF  of  L  in  1940,  twent-hret 
unions  had  color  bars  in  their  constitutioi  We 
put  constant  pressure  on  them.  We  had  ab- 
no  power,  but  we  kept  up  the  pressure.  Eve 
the)  came  to  a  convention  they  had  to  li:  n  $ 
Bill  Green  speak,  and  Phil  Randolph  spea'  and 
it  would  embarrass  them.  I  remember  (lam 
Mc(  !owen  and  how  embarrassed  he  was.  He  t 
it  was  all  directed  at  him.  With  the  Supreme  our', 
decision  of  1954  we  had  a  real  revolt,  but  wtletir 
hacked  down,  and  we  supported  it  right  do*  the 
line.  We  got  thousands  and  thousands  of  lei  rf.  I 
remember  one  letter  I  got  from  a  Southerne  « 8 
said  he  had  to  decide  between  being  a  trade  u^nijl 
and  being  a  Southerner.  But  we  never  1  -Iced 
down." 

These  are  not  particularly  bold  things,  butt)  R 
not  had.  and  most  consummate  old  pols  like 
back  down  a  lot  more  often  than  he  does.  I  T!u 
Labor  Revolution,  (ins  Ty  ler,  who  is  a  labored 
lectual,  as  well  as  an  ollici.il  in  the  Interna™ 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  says  that  her 
Congress  was  drawing  up  the  Landrum-Grifl 
in  the  1950s,  a  number  of  Southerners  wen  i 
to  vole  against  it  if  labor  would  curtail  its  i»! 
paign  for  civ  il-rights  legislation.  Meany  re  tw 
and  Landrum-Grifnn,  which  restricts  union 
passed.  Then,  in  1966,  the  House  passed  a  1  t( 
repeal  Section  I  IB  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Ad  J ' 
was  the  section  thai  allowed  the  stales  to  pass  "IS 
bit  ion  banning  the  union  shop,  and  labor  had  I 
an  infinite  amount  of  money  and  energy  fight 
Labor  had  lost  the  fight  in  about  twenty  states.  I 
which   had   passed  "right-to-work"  laws,  bi 
1066  there  was  a  liberal  majority  in  Congress 
the  Senate  was  ready  to  follow  the  Mouse.  M 
I  IB.  and  give  labor  its  biggest  victory,  in  l|f 
Instead,  Senator  Dirksen  led  a  filibuster  8(1" 
repeal,  although  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  i 
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ff  the  filibuster  if  labor  would  end  its  op- 
jn  to  his  Constitutional  amendment  overturn- 
3  Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision, 
mendment  would  have  allowed  each  state  to 
tion  one  house  of  its  legislature  on  a  basis  of 
hing  other  than  population,  and  it  would  have 
;gislatures  all  across  the  country  back  into 
inds  of  people  generally  considered  unrespon- 
VI  o  majority  rule.  Meany,  however,  refused  to 
5  jng  with  Dirksen.  thereby  doing  America  a 
ivl,  but  losing  his  chance  to  repeal  14B.  "We  had 
ftt  even  votes  in  the  Senate  to  beat  it,"  Meany 
lyl  "but  I  always  said  that  Dirksen  was  playing 
imie  blue  chips,  and  he  just  wanted  to  put  the 
i  )g|  atures  back  to  where  they  were  controlled  by 
id  >ecial  interests." 

4  1  any  does  not  get  much  credit  for  this  kind  of 
!  Ju ,  but  he  comes  out  of  a  tough  school,  and  may- 
er  does  not  expect  it.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be 
lefd  with,  though,  because  he  has.  as  all  men 
rif  power  in  Washington  must  have,  a  great  feei- 
ng; jr  the  appearance  of  power.  When  the  colum- 
ns Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  wrote 
ftj  the  '66  elections  that  labor  was  distressed 
hi  the  Democratic  losses,  but  that  Meany  had 
•eJi  unable  to  get  in  to  see  the  President  and  talk 
EibJ-t  it,  Meany  personally  delivered  a  letter  to 
M  arine  Graham,  the  publisher  of  the  Washing- 
o!  'o.s/,  saying  that  he  had  indeed  been  in  to 
le  President,  and  that  furthermore  he  had  been 
to  see  him  anytime  he  wanted  to.  "I  would 
;st  a  new  annual  award,"  Meany  wrote,  "which 
t  well  be  called  the  un-Pulitzer  prize,  or  the 
lalistic  booby  prize  for  the  worst  reporting  of 
rear.  Although  I  realize  the  keenness  of  the 
ietition.  I  would  like  to  nominate  Evans  and 
k  for  one  of  the  many  1966  awards  that  misrht 


jpriately  be  presented."  Then  he  went  on  to 
ta| about  "journalistic  garbage,"  and  suggested 
the  Post  warn  everyone  before  "unleashing 
s  and  Novak  upon  the  unsuspecting  public." 
,  Evans  and  Novak  had  not  said  very  much,  but 
vay  to  stay  influential  is  to  look  influential,  and 
had  not  made  Meany  look  that  way  at  all.  In 
Meany  has  widened  his  influence  over  the 
>,  and  sometimes  it  shows  in  unexpected  ways. 


J  hen  some  Scandinavian  trade  unions  passed 
'  a  resolution  not  long  ago  that  criticized 
ny  s  position  on  Vietnam,  an  American  Am- 
ador, apparently  fearful  of  some  kind  of  retri- 
>n,  did  not  allow  his  labor  attache  to  report 
the  State  Department.  Meany  and  the  director 
e  department  of  international  affairs  of  the 
-CIO,  Jay  Lovestone,  have  over  the  years  had 
i  real  influence  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
ti  )ne  problem  in-  understanding  this  influence  is 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  when  Lovestone  is 
pg  on  his  own,  when  he  is  talking  for  Meany. 
when  he  is  a  sort  of  unofficial  representative  of 
government.  When  Meany,  at  his  own  request, 
iared  before  a  Senate  committee  to  defend  the 
:rican  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 


which  trains  union  leaders  for  Latin  America,  he  ' 
said  that  his  views  on  world  affairs  were  the  same 
as  the  American  government's— which  could  be  an 
indictable  offense  right  there— and  that  he  does  no 
more  than  any  other  patriotic  citizen  would.  His 
man  Lovestone,  however,  who  was  the  secretary 
general  of  the  American  Communist  party  until  he 
broke  with  Stalin  in  1929.  seldom  appears  anywhere 
at  all  in  public,  and  hardly  ever  speaks  aloud 
about  those  things  that  interest  him  most.  He 
directs,  nonetheless  (  or  perhaps  he  is  just  a  part  of ; 
no  one  knows  quite  for  sure),  an  intelligence  net- 
work of  his  own  that  reaches  into  the  world's  under- 
grounds and  touches  on  academics,  emigres,  spies, 
counterspies,  information  hustlers,  and  all  the  others 
who  work  on  the  dark  side  of  global  politics.  Love- 
stone began  to  court  his  sources  as  early  as  the  1930s 
when  he  set  up  his  own  Communist  party.  His  ad- 
herents then  were  known  as  Lovestoneites.  and  thev 
tried  to  reform  the  regular  party.  They  did  not 
succeed,  and  in  1936  Lovestone  reorganized  his 
people  into  the  Independent  Labor  League  of 
America,  still  calling  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, only  this  time  free  of  Stalinism.  Sometime 
after  this,  however,  Lovestone  rejected  Marxism, 
and  dedicated  himself  simply  to  fighting  Stalinism, 
in  whatever  form  he  saw  it  taking.  He  worked  for 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  when  they  were 
lidding  themselves  of  Communist  influence,  and 
early  in  the  war.  when  Stalin  and  Hitler  were 
bound  by  a  nonaggression  pact,  he  worked  to  enlist 
support  for  the  Allies  among  the  European  under- 
ground groups. 

David  Dubinsky,  then  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  admired 
Lovestone.  and  after  the  war  he  got  him  to  direct 
his  own  department  of  international  affairs,  which 
had  been  set  up  to  ward  ofl  Communist  influence 
in  the  international  trade-union  movement.  This 
was  about  the  same  time  that  Dubinsky,  William 
Green,  who  was  the  president  of  the  AF  of  L,  and 
Meany  were  also  setting  up  the  Eree  Trade  I  nion 
Committee,  which  was  supposed  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  Dubinsky  suggested  that  Lovestone  di- 
rect that.  too.  This  was  the  start  of  a  true  collabora- 
tion between  Meany  and  Lovestone.  and  when  labor 
now  speaks  on  foreign  affairs,  it  is  Lo\  estone  speak- 
ing as  much  as  anyone.  Somewhere  Meanv  is  on 
record  as  saying  that  labor  has  been  more  riiiht 
more  often  than  the  State  Department,  and  that 
may  be.  but  labor  has  also  been  stunningly  wrong. 
At  its  1965  convention  the  AEL-CIO  passed  a  reso- 
lution pledging  "unstinting  support  of  all  measures 
the  Administration  might  deem  necessary  to  halt 
Communist  aggression."  Lovestone  himself  was  con- 
1  My  explaining  then  that  nothing  could  be  re- 
in  Vietnam  until  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
vinced thai  the  war  there  could  lead  to  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  China,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  bring  this  about  would  be  to 
steadily  increase  the  'Vmerican  forces  in  Vietnam. 
"It  may  take  up  to  50u  .000  troops  soon,"  Love- 
stone was  saying. 


"Somewhere 
Meany  is  on 
record  as  saying 
that  labor  has 
been  more  right 
more  often 
than  the  State 
Department." 
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MANY-SIDED 
MR.  MEANY 


John  Corry  A  good  part  of  Lovestone's,  and  Meany's,  in- 
volvement in  foreign  affairs  is  spent  in  things  that 
hardly  seem  to  matter  to  anyone  else,  in  deciding, 
for  example,  who  are  the  good  guys  and  who  are 
the  bad  guys  in  the  international  trade-union  move- 
ment, or  in  showing  displeasure  when,  say,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  allows  himself  to  be  visited  by 
some  foreign  union  leader  whom  they  count  among 
the  bad  guys.  This  may  not  sound  like  much,  but 
there  are  important  men  in  Washington  who 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  Lovestone's  name,  and  who 
would  do  anything  rather  than  offend  him.  A  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  few  stories 
about  Lovestone  that  suggested  that  he  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA  were 
frequently  entwined,  especially  in  Latin  America. 
Subsequently.  Lovestone  boasted  to  a  friend  that 
he  had  seen  to  it  that  the  stories  did  not  reach  the 
L  nited  States  Information  Agency  people  in  South 
America.  Stories  like  that  frequently  are  sent  to 
them  just  to  keep  them  informed,  but  Lovestone 
said  he  told  the  head  of  the  LSI  A  not  to  send  them, 
and  so  therefore,  he  said,  they  were  not  sent. 

For  some  time  Lovestone  and  Meany  also  pretty 
much  controlled  the  appointments  of  labor  attaches 
to  overseas  assignments  —  although  this  control 
seems  to  be  waning  lately— and  for  some  time 
Lovestone  has  been  petting  classified  information 
slipped  to  him  bv  friends  in  the  State  Department. 
The  source  of  all  this  activity,  besides  the  monu- 
mental anti-Communism  shared  by  Meany  and 
Lovestone.  is  the  heavy  involvement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  overseas  affairs.  It  spends  about  one-quarter 
of  its  budget  on  foreign  operations,  and  it  has  fra- 
ternal ties  with  unions  around  the  world.  Meany 
and  Lovestone,  however,  have  recognized  only  two 
kinds  of  unions,  the  Communist  kind  and  the  other 
kind,  and  periodically  they  insist  that  the  other 
kind  prove  they  are  not  the  Communist  kind.  A 
problem  has  been  that  there  are  neutralist  and 
socialist  unions,  but  the  AFL-CIO  never  seems  quite 
to  believe  it.  and  one  accusation  against  it  is 
that  in  the  poorer  nations  it  always  aligns  itself  with 
those  unions  that  have  the  least  chance  of  bring- 
ing about  real  social  change. 

This  is  almost  certainly  true,  and  the  other  accu- 
sation is  that  the  AFL-CIO  does  this  with  the  money, 
influence,  and  support  of  the  American  government. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  an  involvement 
with  the  CIA.  which,  of  course,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
deny,  and  which  may  really  be  irrelevant,  anyway. 
There  is  not  much  reason  to  think  that  the  other 
side  is  a  great  deal  more  moral  than  the  CIA,  or 
that  it  is  less  deeply  involved  in  all  sorts  of  foreign 
places  than  the  CIA.  Everybody  infiltrates  everyone 
else,  particularly  in  the  poorer  nations,  and  for 
years  union  men  have  been  getting  killed  and  we 
scarcely  hear  about  it.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  the 
CIA  not  being  involved. 


Meany  himself  has  always  been  alert  to  any 
new  threats  from  Communism,  and  he  has 
march  1'ito    always  shown  a  fine  consistency  in  his  feelings  about 
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it.  Indeed,  he  first  became  celebrated  nationall  n 
1947,  when  the  AF  of  L  was  debating  in  its  I 
vention  the  wisdom  of  a  federal  proposal  requi  » 
union  leaders  to  sign  affidavits  saying  they  were  it 
Communists.  John  L.  Lewis  spoke  against  it,  i 
then  Meany,  with  the  kind  of  outrage  known  i  j 
to  the  pure  in  heart,  said  that  Lewis  had  "n  e 
fellowship  with  .  .  .  stinking  America-haters  o 
love  Moscow ."  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  w<  d 
not  only  sign  a  non-Communist  affidavit,  he  wi  |, 
also  sign  one  saying  that  he  had  never  beer  a 
comrade  of  the  comrades."  This  could  hardh  e 
doubted,  even  then,  and  it  is  still  the  official  <  f 
in  the  AFL-CIO. 

When  members  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  S  i- 
ety  said  they  would  demonstrate  outside  the  L;  t 
Department  one  Saturday  to  support  the  stril  t 
General  Electric  workers,  the  AFL-CIO  took  p  j 
to  announce  that  it  had  not  asked  for  SDS  supp . 
did  not  want  it.  and  generally  considered  sue!  j| 
alliance  unthinkable.  On  the  day  of  the  New  Mo  ■ 
zation  in  Washington,  when  the  town  was  ful  f 
young  people  who  wanted  to  protest  Vietnam,  tl  e 
young  men  with  long  hair,  knapsacks,  and  me  • 
lions  were  chased  from  the  lounge  of  AFL-iJ 
headquarters,  where  they  had  arranged  to  meet  e 
of  the  younger  staff  members.  "May  I  use  the  b  • 
room  first."  one  of  them  said  on  the  way  out.  '  | 
mother  is  a  member  of  the  International  La  s 
Garment  Workers  Union."  "Out,"  the  receptk  t 
said.  "Please."  the  young  man  said.  "I'll  only  1 1 
minute."  "You  can  use  one  in  the  park."  the 
ceptionist  said.  "Out."  a  building  guard  said. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  young  people.  actKs 
or  otherwise,  are  going  to  be  greatly  excited  by  e 
labor  movement,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Mt.y 
worries  much  about  it.  either.  "Workers  are  get  z 
younger  and  younger."  a  man  once  started  to  1 
Meany.  "They  are  like  hell  getting  younger  1 
younger,"  Meany  said.  "I'm  not  getting  youi  r 
and  younger,  and  I'm  still  working."  It  is  a  q  t 
tion  of  style,  and  it  is  sad.  Labor  surveyed  itse  3 
few  years  ago  and  found  that  a  quarter  of  its  me 
bers  were  less  than  thirty  years  old.  and  that  no 
a  half  were  less  than  forty.  Not  many  of  themie 
about  the  epic  battles  of  the  Thirties  and  For  . 
when   union   members  were  getting  their  h( ! 
busted  on  picket  lines,  and  in  1968  a  great  m 
of  them  were  threatening  to  vote  for  George  Wal* 
for  President.  The  sadness  of  it  all  is  that  the  yo  I 
union  members  may  not  know  where  their  own  I 
interests  lie.  and  the  young  radicals  do  not  c 
The  young  radicals  are  probably  not  nearly  so 
portant  as  the\  sometimes  seem,  and  what  is  ca 
the  New  Politics  may  matter  even  less  than  they 
Labor,  however,  is  a  constant,  one  of  the  few  it 
tutions  able  to  call  for  something  above  its  <  ' 
narrow  interests,  and  one  of  the  even  fewer  ii 
tutions  able  to  make  itself  heard.  Meany  may  ofl  ' 
the  young,  the  labor  movement  may  be  suffei 
from  atrophy,  and  Jay  Lovestone  may  be  wrf 
on  his  pronouncements.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
movement  itself  may  still  he  one  of  the  best  thi  » 
arou nd. 
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r  McClain  is  the  first  black  football  player  in  the  Southeastern  Conference, 
is  the  story  of  how  he  is  making  it. 


:  scene  is  like  a  tribal  memory,  a  fantasy  of 
e  race.  In  the  last  triumphant  moments  of  the 
oon.  the  rays  of  the  low  autumn  sun  filter 
;h  the  banners  of  the  Confederacy,  softening 
flors.  Mississippi  21,  Tennessee  Nothing;  Mis- 
mi  24,  Tennessee  Nothing;  Mississippi  31, 
\ssee    Nothing;    Mississippi   38,  Tennessee 
ig.  "Rebs  Put  Big  Squeeze  on  Big  Orange 
The  intensity,  hysterical,  catatonic,  is  of  the 
'.nl,  but  the  currents  that  give  it  life  are  beyond 
ill,  flowing  from  some  underground  source 
rises  here.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  shades 
;race  Benbow  and  Temple  Drake— Faulknerian 
i  in  camel's  hair  coats  and  bouffant  wigs— will 
';r  across  the  field,  greeting  other  ghosts,  re- 
the  game  through  the  exits,  through  the 
g  lots,  through  the  lobbies  of  Howard  John- 
otor  Lodges  and  Holiday  Inns,  through  bars 
untry  clubs,  far  into  the  evening  and  through 
ht.  shouting  To  Hell  With  Tennessee.  To  Hell 
anderbilt.  To  Hell  With  Georgia  Tech. 
Is  an  eternal  celebration  of  time  defied.  The 
on  the  field  measures  no  dimension  except  the 
itself,  no  continuity  beyond  the  formal  hour 


of  quarters,  halves,  and  minutes  to  go.  The  clock  is 
a  liar.  Individuals  live  in  other  continuities,  but 
here,  in  this  Southern  stadium  in  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi, the  crowd  does  not.  On  the  Tennessee  side,  a 
young  woman  in  an  orange  suit,  with  orange  jew- 
elry, orange  boots,  and  an  orange  ten-gallon  hat, 
watches  the  hopeless  progress  of  defeat,  and  screams 
obscenities  at  the  team,  her  face  contorted  with 
rage.  Her  husband,  similarly  dressed,  humiliated 
now  not  only  by  his  costume  but  by  his  partner, 
understands.  "Don't  be  so  hard  on  those  boys," 
he  says  to  her,  loud  enough  so  that  all  around  can 
hear.  "They're  fighting  all  our  battles  for  us."  It  is 
not  a  joke.  Battles,  he  knows,  can  be  lost,  but  Bruce 
and  Bobby.  Charlie  and  Archie,  their  achievements 
committed  to  memory,  will  return,  eventually  with 
new  names,  to  fight  the  clock  another  day  The  New 
South  i*-  there,  somewhere,  in  glass  and  steel  and  elec- 
tronics, but  this  is  where  youth  eternally  verifies  the 
past.  To  defy  time  is  the  greatest  of  heroic  acts. 

The  Negro  is  time's  intruder.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  battles  were  fought  by  white  men  while 
the  great  Southern  black  athletes  went  to  Negro 
colleges  which  were  even  more  undistinguished 
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academically  than  (he  white  universities  which  re- 
fused to  take  them— to  the  A  and  I's,  to  Grambling 
and  Morgan  State— and  later  to  the  Big  Ten,  the 
Big  Eight,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Black  athletes  have 
begun  to  predominate  in  professional  football  and. 
increasingly,  in  college  football  as  well,  and  the 
Southeastern  Conference— Alabama.  Auburn.  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Kentucky,  LSU,  Ole  Miss,  Mississippi 
State  Tennessee.  Vanderbilt— has  begun  to  suffer, 
even  if  the  worshippers  at  Ole  Miss  and  Alabama 
don't  quite  know  it  yet.  A  year  ago,  Bobby  Dodd; 
then  the  Georgia  Tech  athletic  director,  declared, 
patronizingly,  "It's  just  amazing  how  good  the 
Negro  athlete  is  if  given  a  chance,"  a  remark  that 
must  have  sounded  peculiar,  even  in  the  South,  at  a 
time  when  black  players  had  won  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  rushing  championship  six  years  in  suc- 
cession and  the  Nat  ional  League  baseball  batting  title 
seven  years  of  the  previous  eight,  and  u  hen  virtually 
every  professional  basketball  star  was  a  Negro. 

But  Southern  football  has  remained  white.  The 
confrontations  took  place  at  the  schoolhouse  door 
where  they  were  symbolic,  not  in  the  stadium  or  the 
locker  l  oom  where  they  might  have  gone  straight  to 
the  heart.  The  SEC  is  more  than  a  collec  tion  of 
universities  which  compete  in  football  and  other 
sports— and  w  inning  games,  despite  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  only  one  of  its  considerations.  It 
is  the  facade,  the  structure  of  a  ritual,  where  the 
fantasy  of  superiority  can  be  maintained  not  only 
by  regional  isolation,  but  by  an  athletic  schedule 
that  rarely  exposes  the  region's  teams  to  the  real 
behemoths  of  national  football. 

In  1966.  a  feu  politically  astute  liberals— people 
not  so  much  interested  in  football  as  in  social  change 
—tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  bring  legal  pressure  on  deep-South  uni- 
versities to  recruit  and  pla\  Negroes:  in  Alabama, 
they  knew,  the  most  influential  man  was  not  George 
C.  Wallace  but  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  the  university's 
football  coach.  "They  didn't  understand  in  Wash- 
ington that  it  was  important  they  were  thinking 
about  lofty  things  like  education,"  one  of  those 
liberals  said  later.  "But  can  you  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  if  we  could  have  separated  Bryant 
from  Wallace,  if  there  had  been  pictures  in  the 
papers  of  the  Hear  and  some  black  football  star 
kneeling  together  in  church'.''" 

Then  three  years  ago— almost,  it  seemed,  by  acci- 
dent it  began  to  happen,  not  at  Alabama  or  Ole 
Miss,  but  at  Kentuck)  and  Tennessee,  where  the 
passions  of  football  and  race,  always  running  to- 
gether, were  channeled  b\  a  sense  of  the  inevitable. 
Lester  McClain,  six  foot  three.  !')<'>  pounds,  came 
from  Nashville  as  Tennessee's  first  black  recruit. 
There  bad  been  abortive  efforts  to  integrate  South- 
ern football  before:  players  were  recruited  but 
didn't  conn;  or  didn't  sta\  :  some,  according  to  tin1 
coaches  in  the  Conferences,  were  academically  un- 
qualified, and  one  quit  after  playing  a  feu  games. 
McClain,  who  was  signed  as  a  companion  to  an- 
other black  plavcr  who  later  withdrew,  received 
the  last  of  Tennessee's  quota  of  football  scholar- 
ships in  1967.  (Football  scholarships  cover  room, 


board,  tuition,  and  a  little  free  cash;  they  an  I 
trolled  by  the  coaches,  not  the  university,  an<  \ 
rare,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  student  not  on  scl 
ship  to  play  varsity  ball.)  "The  high  school 
started  to  integrate."  said  Tennessee's  head  c  » 
Doug  Dickey,  "and  we  figured  it  was  time  f  » 
to  do  something.    Since  then  Dickey  has  reci ic< 
several  more;  in  1969  three  black  men  were  pi  Ki 
varsity  ball  for  Tennessee.  Jackie  Walker  as  e  h 
backer.  Andy  Bennett  as  a  second  string  hall  | 
and  McClain  as  the  starting  split  end.  (Thei 
now  also  a  few  Negro  athletes  in  other  spor  H 
Tennessee,  Auburn.  Florida,  Kentucky,  Gi 
Tech,  and  Mississippi  State.  I  W  alker.  Bennetl  nil 
McClain  are  all  highly  skilled  athletes,  but  n<  is 
a  Jimmy  Brown  or  an  0.  J.  Simpson.  "I  t li ink 
easier  that  way,"  one  of  the  Tennessee  coacheMir! 
recently.  "The  pressure  on  a  superstar  would 
been  that  much  greater." 


Ole  Miss  lends  21-0.  McClain,  wearing  Nit 
85,  lines  up  wide  to  the  right,  three  or  jour  m 
beyond  the  tight  end.  He  cannot  hear  the 
count  of  the  quarterback,  Bobby  Scott,  ove'k 
screaming  spectators.  W'hen  he  sees  the  ball  sm 
he  runs,  almost  lopes,  ten  yards  don  n  field.  I 
sharply  to  the  inside,  and  takes  the  pass  (row  > 
then  turns  and  gains  perhaps  another  three  K 
before  he  is  tackled.  First  down,  one  of  the  fen  •'• 
nessce  it  ill  get  that  afternoon.  "Hey  nigger, 
one  yells  from  the  Ole  Miss  stands.  McClain  ' 
can  hear  nothing  but  the  crou  d,  returns  to  tlu  1 
die.  "/fey  Leroy,  "  the  man  screams  again.  Lent  h 
in  the  twentieth  row.  "What  you  doing  givirwt 
ball  to  a  nigger."  Last  year,  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  beat  01c  Miss  31-0,  McClain  score 
touchdowns.  Some  of  the  Mississippi  fans,  one  I 
T ennessee  coaches  said,  were  yelling  nigger  '■ 
too,  but  McClain  didn't  hear  them  either. 


|% /McClain  never  said  it  was  hard:  you  halo 
:  ▼  '  sav  that  for  him.  It  is  a  long  way  froi  «' 
old  preacher's  place  outside  Nashville  tbe 
acres,  the  hogs  and  cows,  the  seven  children  s]  *] 
over  two  generations— to  the  University  of  Te  ^ 
see  in  Knoxv  ille.  to  Bill  Gibbs  Hall  where  the  f 
live,  to  Mississippi  Memorial  Stadium,  when'1 
sun  sets  behind  the  banners  of  the  South  an 
band  plays  "Dixie."  I  How  did  it  feel  to  he  pf  "• 
there,  you  ask  later,  and  he  answers,  "I've  f 
seen  so  main  Confederate  Hags."  I   For  five  f' 
the  road  began  at  6:30  \.m.  ever)  day.  forty  I 
across  the  cit)  to  the  black  high  school  wheip 
started  to  play  football:  two  hours  on  a  bus 
morning,  two  hours  every  afternoon:  then, 
integration  (in  his  senior  year)  to  Anlioch  2 
where  he  learned  the  stvle  and  etiquette  o  «' 
black  playei  on  the  white  man's  field:  don  I  I 
second  man  on  a  tackle  I  he  thinks,  playing  at  1 
for  Antioch)  some  referee  might  call  a  pi 
I  though,  in  fact,  none  ever  did);  don't  be  I 
sive.  "I  played  ball  and  people  got  to  know  1 
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e.  Then  I  did  the  same  thing  when  I  got  to 
ssee.  Maybe  the  word  will  get  around  that 
people  click  just  like  other  people.  Maybe  the 
uys  won't  have  to  do  this." 
rrst,  in  the  early  conversations  in  the  trophy 
of  the  Athletic  Building,  you  think  that  per- 
le  hasn't  thought  much  about  what  he  has  to 
A  what  others  are  now  doing.  (Or  is  he  putting 
Mi?  )  Has  he  heard  about  the  revolt  of  the  black 
il 's.  the  1968  Olympic  boycott,  the  suspension 

I  ck  football  players  at  Wyoming  and  Indiana 
JLher  places  who  protested  racism  in  their  own 
is  or  among  their  opponents?  "Why.  he 
IdL  at  one  time,  "do  they  always  play  'Dixie'?" 
t|  didn't  pursue  the  question.  McClain  will  have 

ig  to  do  with  the  Black  Student  Union  at  Ten- 
( there  are  some  300  black  students  of  a 
if  23.000  on  the  Knoxville  campus),  and  will 
n  alone  rather  than  mix  too  much  with  any- 
)lack  or  white.  He  doesn't  date  students  at 
ssee;  there  is  a  girl  at  home  and,  occasionally, 
;nds  an  evening  with  girls  he  meets  through 
>eople  who  work  here."  meaning  the  maids 
joks.  Between  the  lines  he  tells  you  that  clus- 
#f  blacks  make  him  uncomfortable,  but  he  has 
jl:arned,  somewhere,  that  the  price  of  integra- 
■  >  not  to  ask  too  much  of  white  men  either.  His 
#nate.  a  "fifth  string"  quarterback,  is  white: 
Waett  and  Walker  room  together).  "The  BSU 
Ad  me  to  participate  in  a  protest  but  1  didn't 
4  stand  what  they  were  complaining  about. 
Ae  it's  because  I  live  over  here  with  the  other 
ftss,  but  I  didn't  have  the  complaints  they  had. 
]  wanted  black  separatism  I  could  have  gone 
■•'inessee  A  and  I.  ' 

■ioxmV/c  (AP)  —  Tennessee's  Lester  McClain 
ms  being  the  first  Megro  to  p/aj  varsity  foot- 
mi  in  the  Southeastern  Conference  has  posed 

II  problems  at  all. 

7  haven't  given  it  any  thought,"  said  McClain, 
Mo  returns  to  his  hometown  of  Nashville  Satur- 
He  to  play  against  Vanderbilt.  "There  have 
Bn  no  problems  or  incidents  of  any  kind" 
I  Clain  said.  "To  the  fellows  on  the  team,  I 
ml  like  I  have  been  just  one  of  the  gays  from 

I  beginning. 

ft'So  far  as  our  opponents  are  concerned,  there 
m>e  been  no  problems.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
Myers  will  say  'nice  block'  or  'that  was  a  nice 
jlc/i.'  When  ire  beat  Mississippi  (in  1968) 
ueral  of  their  players  sought  me  out  to  con- 
i\  tulate  me." 

VWcClain  was  named  SEC  Lineman  of  the 
mtek  for  catching  two  touchdown  passes 
miinst  Kentucky  in  Tennessee's  24-7  victory 
m  r  the  Wildcats  Saturday.  It  was  the  third  time 
ms  season  McClain  had  caught  two  TD  passes 

I I  game.  He  grabbed  two  against  Georgia  Tech 
ml  two  more  against  UCLA. 


I  fhe  afternoon  before  the  game,  two  large 
I  stop  at  the  side  of  the  empty  stadium,  and 
\ennessee  players— for  the  moment  ranked  as 
xth-besl  football  team  in  America— file  out. 


silent  in  their  orange  blazers  and  their  too-tight ' 
trousers.  The  cold  East  wind  and  the  deserted  sta- 
dium make  this  a  moment  of  unspeakable  loneli- 
ness. You  have  seen  lines  of  young  men  like  this  in 
other  places,  at  induction  centers  and-  military 
schools,  and  you  wonder  whether  any  of  them,  really 
want  to  be  there.  They  walk  quietly  into  the  dress- 
ing room  under  the  concrete  stands  and  reappear 
on  the  field  a  few  minutes  later,  this  time  in  orange 
stceat  suits  and  helmets,  and  begin  to  run  their 
plays  and  practice  their  kicks.  Sometimes,  after  a 
good  catch  or  a  long  kick,  they  whoop  and  cheer, 
but  their  voices  are  inadequate  to  the  stadium,  and 
the  sound,  swept  by  the  wind,  is  almost  meek.  Be- 
tween plays  McClain  stands  cross-armed,  usually 
alone,  warming  his  hands  under  his  armpits.  It  is 
something  one  may  have  learned  from  poverty  in 
cob!  places. 


What  I  want  to  do."  McClain  had  said,  "is  to 
make  money."  He  came  to  college  hoping  to 
be  an  engineer  because  he  had  been  good  in  mathe- 
matics in  high  school,  "but  when  I  got  here.  I  dis- 
covered it  was  another  world,  so  I  switched  to 
accounting."  We  were  sitting  on  the  steps  of  Gibbs 
Hall,  stopping  occasionally  to  chat  with  another 
player.  "I  had  a  little  trouble  in  accounting,  too, 
but  I'm  doing  all  right  now.  They'd  lie  talking  about 
some  company— the  other  students  knew  about  it— 
but  living  in  the  country  I  hadn't  even  heard  of  it." 
He  speaks  about  his  childhood,  about  a  family  in 
which,  a  decade  before,  no  one  could  have  expected 
to  go  to  college,  let  alone  to  the  I  niversit)  of  Ten 
nessee.  which  didn't  begin  to  integrate  until  1962. 
Saturday,  for  the  Georgia  Tech  game,  he  will  have 
ten  visitors:  three  brothers,  their  wives,  one  of  their 
children,  his  parents,  and  his  girl  who  works  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  Nashville.  His  parents  hadn't  wanted 
him  to  play  football,  were  afraid  that  he  might  get 
hurt,  but  his  brother,  now  forty-two,  encouraged 
him.  When  the)  saw  his  first  press  clippings  from 
high  school  his  parents  dropped  their  objections. 
It  was.  even  then,  a  possible  wa\  out.  "Hey  Lester." 
says  a.  passing  player.  "/  saw  your  picture  in  the 
paper  again."  "That  wasn't  me."  McClain  answers, 
"that  was  my  brother."  What  does  hi'  talk  about 
with  them,  you  ask.  and  now  he  answers  a  little 
indefinitely:  "Business  sometimes,  or  maybe  the 
high-school  teams  that  we  follow;  or  maybe  movies 
or  movie  stars  or  music.  We  talk  about  girls,  but 
never  our  own  girls,  and  we  never  talk  about  poli- 
tic s.  In  politics  people  have  different  views  and  it 
breaks  up  friendships  if  you  talk  about  it." 

And  then,  riding  in  the  Olds  I  12  that  his  brother 
gave  him.  there  are  dreams  and  fantasies,  but  the 
dreams  are  tempered  by  some  dee])  haul  sense  of 
realit)  that  seems  almost  strange  on  that  early  fall 
evening.  I'll  play  pro  football  if  they  pay  me  for 
it;  otherwise  I'll  stick  to  accounting.  Everybody 
would  play  pro  ball  if  he  had  the  chance.  But  what 
I'd  really  like  to  do  is  ,  •  an  actor  like  Jimmy  Brown, 
maybe  play  in  a  movie.  Not  really  act.  but  be  in  a 
movie.'  The  world  eventual!    is  at  the  end  of  some 
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road,  in  a  big  city,  maybe  Atlanta,  but  not  in  the 
rural  South,  not  around  here.  And  then  he  speaks 
about  the  world  he  is  already  in,  a  world  between 
worlds:  "I  went  back  to  a  game  at  a  black  high 
school  in  Memphis  and  felt  like  a  stranger.  If  I  went 
to  an  all-white  affair  I'd  feel  like  a  stranger,  too.  I 
feel  at  home  in  a  place  that's  integrated." 

We  stopped  at  Shoney's  Restaurant  for  ice  cream, 
the  black  athlete  from  Nashville,  the  Jewish  writer 
from  New  York,  talking  now  about  how  people 
grow  up,  how  kids  learn,  about  life  in  the  streets- 
and  in  the  country,  and  about  the  subtle  things  one 
has  to  learn,  each  of  you  knowing  that  in  a  situation 
like  this  some  things  must  be  left  unsaid.  McClain 
tells  of  the  Cotton  Bowl  game  in  Dallas  the  pre- 
vious New  Year's  Day.  There  had  been  some  hope 
that  if  Tennessee  was  up  and  Texas  down  it  might 
be  a  close  game,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  other 
way  around,  and  Texas  won  easily.  During  the  week 
in  Dallas,  McClain  said,  "some  of  the  guys  went 
clubbing.  I  didn't  like  Dallas— everybody  walking 
around  in  ten-gallon  hats  and  cowboy  boots.  I  don't 
want  to  wear  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  I  didn't  go  club- 
bing. Some  of  the  guys  asked  me  to  go  along;  I 
thought  it  was  nice  of  them  to  ask  me.  There  wasn't 
anything  to  do  in  Dallas;  I  didn't  know  where  to 
go,  didn't  know  any  places,  so  I  went  home  the  day 
after  the  game."  Then  what's  the  point  of  it  all. 
what's  the  use,  you  ask,  and  he  says  it  does  make 
a  difference.  "I  know  one  guy— from  Selma;  his 
daddy  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  black  people. 
He  told  how  he's  discovered  that  black  people  click 
just  like  other  people.  He  asked  me  to  his  wedding." 
The  waitress  brings  our  check— McClain  has  to  get 
back  to  his  dormitory  for  the  11:00  P.M.  curfew. 
"It's  good  to  talk  like  this,  it's  a  load  off  you,"  he 
says.  "It's  been  real  nice  serving  you,"  says  the 
waitress,  like  a  recorded  announcement. 


Tennessee  has  just  beaten  Georgia  Tech  26-8.  In 
^the  team  meeting  room  outside  the  shoivers,  the 
orange  carpet  is  littered  with  pieces  of  discarded 
tape  and  empty  cans  of  Gatorade.  Three  or  four 
young  boys— all  of  them  white— stop  McClain  on  his 
way  out,  ask  for  his  autograph,  and  n  ail  quietly 
while  he  signs  on  programs  and  scraps  of  paper. 
He  walks  on  toward  the  door  leading  into  the  sta- 
dium, meeting  Walker  and  Bennett  near  the  exit, 
and  the  three  emerge  together.  Outside  there  arc 
more  autographs  for  waiting  boys,  handshakes 
from  the  parents  of  some  of  the  other  players,  and 
an  embrace  from  Marcia,  the  girl  from  Nashville, 
lien nctt  and  Walker  go  on  together;  McClain  ami 
Marcia,  arm-in-arm,  walk  alone  across  the  field,  up 

I  lie  steps  on  tin'  other  side,  ami  finally    into  the 
street.  On  the  nay  they  are  stopped  several  more 
limes    ham/shakes,  congratulations,  introductions 
and  ii  lien  they  arrive  at  the  reception  outside  Gibbs 

II  all  (  held  after  each  home  game )  they  are  absoi  lied 
into  the  chatter  of  the  crowd,  into  the  orange  blaz- 
ers  ami  lh<j  tailored  autumn  dresses.  It  is  like  " 
fraternity  party  on  a  homecoming  weekend,  nou 
familiar  and  jocular,  now  formal  and  awkward.  At 


the  edge  of  the  crowd  Andrew  McClain,  the 
brother,  tells  Lester  of  the  family  plans  to  dr 
Birmingham  for  the  Alabama  game  and  then, 
Lester  and  Marcia  stop  to  talk  to  the  fiancee  < 
of  the  other  players,  Andrew  speaks  about  hi 
youth  during  the  Depression.  "Lester,"  he 
"will  have  it  a  little  better."  Resting  again 
fender  of  a  parked  car,  McClain  s  seventy-ye- 
father,  his  wrinkled  hands  folded  across  his  m; 
looks  absently  at  the  orange  pompon  that  M 
brought  back  from  the  game. 


If  football  is  the  major  ritual  of  the  Sout  i»s 
religion,  its  dream,  its  secret  life— it  is  a  i  a 
world  unique  to  itself,  a  million-dollar  enter  ise 
directed  by  professionals,  played  by  "amat  I 
( for  pride,  for  money,  for  an  education ) ,  aiu'ur- 
rounded  by  hordes  of  managers,  publicists,  s-th- 
sayers,  and  assorted  hangers-on,  paid  and  ur  I 
who  live  in  the  reflected  glory  of  Saturday  er- 
noon.  One  does  not  have  to  remain  among  ;m 
long  to  understand  how  bruised  hips,  pulled  lin 
muscles,  and  twisted  knees  can  become  non 
events,  how  and  why  athletes— black  and  win 
become  chattels,  or  why,  for  that  very  reasoi  lie 
one-dimensional  assessment  of  players  takes  01 1 
fundamental  honesty  which  is  interested,  abovi:, 
in  winners.  All  these  things  make  it  easier  to 
grate  Negro  athletes  than  Negro  students.  If  1 1 
man  is  property,  if  self-effacement,  good  con  ct 
and  discipline  (not  to  mention  strength  and  sj  li 
are  the  highest  virtues,  then  one  can  treat  Ne,  ies 
and  athletes  in  precisely  the  same  way:  they'^ail 
boys.  But  for  that  reason,  also,  the  Negro  al  !te 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  Trojan  horse  in  the  1<  er 
room.  If  he  decides  to  rebel  in  the  name  of  !  ck 
freedom,  how  long  will  it  take  the  white  playe-tc 
decide  that  they're  niggers,  too,  and  that  curw 
dress  codes,  and  special  dormitories  are  for  il- 
dren,  for  boys,  not  for  men? 

"I  don't  understand  what's  the  matter  with  n 
kind,"  a  sportswriter  from  Nashville  says.  "Th  I 
all  crazy,  letting  those  good  colored  playenjo 
North.  The  best  thing  that's  happened  to  this  ]  If 
is  getting  Lester  McClain.  You  know  what  w 
Bryant  told  me?  He  told  me  Southeastern  Co:  r 
ence  football  would  never  be  great  again  until! 
removed  the  restrictions." 
What  restrictions? 

"1  don't  know  that  they  gOl  any  rides:  it's 
that  there  might  be  trouble,  but  people  would  ac  )' 
it,  just  like  they  accepted  it  here.  They  keep  sa  ? 
that  the  colored  players  can't  make  il  academic  I 
but  that's  just  an  excuse.  They're  all  taking  pla  (* 
who  aren't  geniuses." 

"\\  hy  don't  they  take  them  in  under  the  Pov  ) 
Program,"  asks  a  visiting  football  scout  from  ' 
Dallas  (lowboys.  II  the)  can't  qualif)  undei 
rules  (the  Conference  imposes  minimum  stand  » 
for  athletes  I  they'd  have  a  year  for  remedial  W' 
Then,  if  they  don't  dunk  out,  you  could  give  11 
football  scholarships." 

'"Lester's  j  usl  pel  feet,"  says  another  sportswr 


'.:; 


Hi  nust  have  been  raised  well.  His  father's  a 
■ner  down  in  Nashville." 

V  at  about  the  revolt  of  the  black  athletes  else- 
Is  ?  "Oh,  you  can  tell,"  says  the  scout.  "You 

)t  the  troublemakers." 
]  ■  hypotheses  abound  and  the  rumors  flow,  and 
[Ijriables  become  almost  too  numerous  to  man- 
coaches  are  professionals  who  want  to  win, 
ill  play  anyone  who  can  help  them  do  it:  the 
;  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  perhaps  even 
ople  of  Tennessee,  would  never  support  teams 
lated  by  black  players;  it  is  better  not  to  get 
who  are  black  since  they  would  be  too  threat- 
n§  to  the  faithful:  it  is  imperative  to  get  stars, 
are  going  to  recruit  black  players  at  all,  so 
iei  is  no  doubt  that  their  scholarships  and  their 
re  ice  on  the  team  are  justified.  And  as  the  recog- 
of  the  potential  value  of  black  athletes  in- 
,  so  do  the  defenses.  "Sure,  those  black  boys 
uttun,"  said  someone  from  Ole  Miss,  "because 
e  built  differently,  their  legs  are  different.  It's 
lei  bones.  Houston  had  a  fellow— I  can't  remem- 
er|  s  name— he  could  run  but  he  was  yellow." 
i  Conference  rules,  you  are  told  by  the  reason- 
ieople,  have  made  it  difficult  for  black  athletes 
alify  academically,  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
iat  EC  regulations  are  more  stringent  than  those 
'  other  Conference.  Somehow  Dickev  has  man- 
:o  get  Negro  players  while  Bryant  at  Alabama 
jhnny  Vaught  at  Ole  Miss  have  not.  (This  fall. 
;sippi  State  played  two  outstanding  black  ath- 
in  its  freshman  football  game  against  Ole 
Mississippi  State  won  51-0  and  that  may 
■  more  pressure  than  all  the  civil-rights  cases 
world.  I  "We're  seeking  athletes  regardless  of 
said  Vaught.  who  has  the  highest  lifetime 
ling  percentage  of  all  college  football  coaches 
?  country.  "We  signed  a  couple."  meaning 
had  signed  letters  of  intent— mini-contracts, 
bione  didn't  qualify  academically  and  the  other 
ee|  ;d  to  go  elsewhere.  We  would  have  liked  the 
om  Vicksburg  [now  the  starting  quarterback 
chigan  State].  He's  an  exceptionally  fine  boy." 
at  claims  that  he  has  sought  athletes  at  all- 
high  schools  in  the  state.  "They're  all  sup- 
Qg  to  be  integrated  now."  he  said,  but  there  is 
lerable  doubt  about  the  diligence  of  his  pur- 
u|  n  1966  Vaught  had  said  that  when  Ole  Miss 
ated  he  didn't  expect  to  be  around  anymore, 
iss  fans,  he  says  now,  would  support  the  team 
si  f  there  were  black  players— after  all.  he  added. 
I  are  many  Negro  students  on  campus— but 
l  iin  Oxford  aren't  so  sure.  "They'd  accept  it." 
1  omeone  on  the  Ole  Miss  staff,  "but  the)  sure 
1  I  wouldn't  like  it."  Whatever  the  hypotheses 
)i  i  any  black  man.  indeed,  play  for  a  team  call 
|  self  the  Rebels:  could  any  crowd  waving  Con- 
I  ite  flags  cheer,  his  touchdown?  I  the  fact  is 
iy  that  there  are  none.  In  Jackson,  a  gentleman 
n  ;enting  the  White  Citizens'  Council  was  asked 
I  Council  had  a  policy  about  black  and  white 
«es  playing  on  the  same  team.  "No,"  he  said. 
<  on't  have  a  policy  on  that.  But  I'll  make  one 
I  je're  against  it." 


le 


On  Thursday  they  begin  to  assemble:  the  ad- 
vance men,  the  early  travelers,  the  big-bellied  men 
with  their  bulbous  class  rings,  the  bourbon-pickled 
loud-voiced  women,  debouching  from  Cadillacs  and 
chartered  planes,  how-ya-doin  through  the  lobbies 
of  motels,  starting  the  party,  greeting  the  arrivals— 
To  Hell  With  Ole  Miss,  To  Hell  With  Tennessee. 
"City  Greets  Vols  for  Nippy  Reb  Tiff.'"'  Each  iveek 
they  march  through  the  South,  armies  of  the  faith- 
ful, forsaking  their  vacations  for  six  or  ten  three- 
day  football  weekends,  carrying  their  cushions, 
their  bottles,  possessed  by  what  they  can  no  longer 
possess,  filling  the  void  with  noise.  ''Wasn't  that  a 
helluva  game  .  .  .  we  kicked  to  'em  but  it  hardly  went 
past  the  line  of  scrimmage  .  .  .  Missed  you  in  Mem- 
phis .  .  .  The  lot's  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you 
turn  right  .  .  .  You  know  Mrs.  Davis,  and  this  is  her 
sister  .  .  .  To  Hell  W  ith  Tennessee."  Sometimes  they 
charter  trains:  $100  per  person.  Knoxville  to  Birm- 
ingham, for  sleepers,  club  car.  two  breakfasts  and 
Saturday  dinner,  sometimes  they  fly  or  drive.  "In 
Birmingham  or  Jackson  you  can  feel  the  electricity, 
the  excitement."  someone  had  said.  "They're  really 
proud  of  those  teams:  maybe  it's  because  they 
haven't  had  much  else  to  be  proud  of."  If  this  is  what 
it's  like  to  be  an  adult,  who  would  ever  want  to  grow 
up?  To  Hell  With  Ole  Miss.  Mississippi  goddamn. 
By  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  game,  they  have  given 
voice  to  the  secret  meaning,  have,  as  it  were,  in- 
vented words  for  what  words  can't  express.  ( It  hap- 
pens to  be,  through  ironic  coincidence,  }  outh  Ap- 
preciation Week.)  The  big  grudge,  the  longings  and 
passions  denied,  cannot  be  played  out,  for  when 
youth  ends,  so  does  life,  and  so  little  grudges,  which 
can  be  adjudicated  here  and  now.  must  replace 
them.  Before  the  season  began,  a  sport swriter  had 
observed  that  Ole  Miss  seemed  to  have  the  horses 
for  another  good  year,  and  Steve  Kiner,  Tennessee's 
Ail-American  linebacker,  countered  that  some 
people  can't  tell  horses  from  mules.  It  was  tlie  sort 
of  remark  that  nice  boys  aren't  supposed  to  make, 
an  insult,  if  you  will,  to  the  race,  and  it  helped  give 
this  game  its  higher  cause.  Archie  Manning.  Missis- 
sippi's sanctified  quarterback,  moreover,  had  been 
reduced,  on  buttons  worn  by  Tennessee  rooters,  to 
"  irchie  Who?" 

Going  into  the  game,  Tennessee  is  undefeated . 
with  a  record,  of  7-0:  Ole  Miss  has  loct  three,  one 
of  them  to  the  University  of  Houston,  whose  team 
is  integrated.  When  the  announcer  reads  the  start- 
ing lineups  at  Mississippi  Memorial  Stadium,  he 
lists  only  ten  starters  for  the  Tennessee  offense.  Mc- 
clain's name  is  omitted.  At  the  same  moment, 
according  to  the  papers.  Richard  M.  Mxon  is  pre- 
paring to  natch  Ohio  State— Purdue  on  television, 
and  the  500.000  people  who  came  to  Washington 
'test  the  Vietnam  war  are  gathering  for  their 
final  rally.  In  Mississippi  Memorial  Stadium,  a  local 
minister  reads  the  invocation:  "Cod  be  with  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  who  are  fighting  to  keep 
our  country  free.  In  Jesus'  Xanie.  .linen."  The  Ole 
Miss  band  plays  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  and 
47.000  people  begin  to  scream,  waiting  for  the 
battle. 


'Coaches  are 
professionals 
who  want  to 
win,  and  will 
play  anyone 
who  can  help 
them  do  it." 
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Around  Ontario's  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
on  canoe  portages  and  lonely  forest 
trails,  Arnold  Olsen  crusades  for 
conservation — in  one  of  the  world's 
last  and  largest  natural  paradises. 

Northern  Ontario. 
Its  resources  read  like  a  roll-call  of 
riches:  gold  and  silver;  uranium; 
nickel,  copper,  iron  and  lead.  From 
its  booming  cities,  pulp  mills,  mines 
and  smelters,  it's  a  short,  easy  hop 
to  elemental  isolation  by  universal 
workhorse-cum-taxicab  floatplane. 
Here's  your  idea  for  a  different 
vacation  experience. 

Northern  Ontario. 

Of  its  lakes  you  lose  count 

after  you  pass  a  hundred  thousand, 


Photo  by  Karsh  of  Ottawa 


each  set  like  a  jewel  in  the 
Canadian  Shield.  Of  spectacular 
rock,  sky  and  forest  panoramas- 
enough  to  have  several  for  your 
very  own.  And,  on  the  wild  wave- 
swept  Lake  Superior  north  shore, 
on  quiet  Quetico  canoe  routes,  or  in 
the  white-water  gorges  of  the 
Kaministiquia,  you  can  almost  hear 
the  paddle  songs  of  long-gone 
voyageurs. 

The  unique  satisfactions  of  a 
Great  Ontario  Adventure  Vacation, 
such  as  few  of  your  friends  have 
ever  enjoyed,  will  be  described  for 
you  when  you  write: 
Arnold  Olsen,  c/o  Department  of 
Tourism  &  Information, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 
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Canada 

Friendly/Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 
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¥  n  the  background  hangs  the  specter  of  change  and 
-1  revolt,  not  merely  among  black  athletes,  but 
among  all  young  men  and  women.  References  to 
riots  and  demonstrations  creep  incessantly  into  the 
discussions  of  collegiate  sports,  and  you  are  re- 
minded, without  ever  having  asked,  that  the  orderly, 
disciplined  life  of  the  athlete  is  far  more  conducive 
to  "getting  an  education"  than  the  turmoil  of  a 
disrupted  campus.  "How  can  you  study,"  someone 
asked,  "if  the  university  is  closed  down  or  the  stu- 
dents are  sitting  in?  The  rooms  in  Gibbs  Hall  are 
kept  clean;  there  are  no  drugs.  These  boys  here 
have  a  chance  to  learn."  On  the  Tennessee  campus 
itself,  several  hundred  students  chartered  bust  s  to 
attend  the  second  Vietnam  Moratorium:  the  use  of 
marijuana  is  extensive,  and  the  number  of  freaks- 
people  given  to  long  hair,  beads,  and  joss  sticks— 
grows  every  year.  On  the  evening  after  the  Georgia 
Tech  game  they  held  an  outdoor  "Freak  Concert  '— 
bands,  folk  singers,  guitars— attended  by  five  or  six 
hundred  people  who  were  not  above  shouting.  "Kill 
the  Pig."  when  the  campus  police  car  came  around. 
And  while  Doug  Dickey  quietly  integrated  his  foot- 
ball team,  the  undergraduates  themselves  elected 
Jimmie  Baxter,  a  black  Air  Force  veteran,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government.  ( At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  Diane  Kirksy.  a  Negro,  was  one 
of  the  three  finalists  for  1969  homecoming  queen— 
the  winner  was  a  Japanese  American  named  Sue 
Shimoda— and  at  FSl  the  Student  Government 
Association  asked  the  universitv  athletic  director 
to  begin  active  recruitment  of  black  athletes. ) 

What  you  learn  from  people  like  Baxter,  and 
from  the  freaks,  is  that  slowly  the  base  of  student 
support,  even  at  Tennessee,  is  beginning  to  erode 
beneath  the  old  forms  and  institutions,  and  the  new 
rituals— the  ceremonial  passing  of  the  joint,  for 
example— have  started  to  replace  them.  In  the 
months  before  Baxter's  election  there  had  been 
several  protests— on  women's  hours,  an  open 
speaker  policy,  and  black  studies— which  hclpecl 
locus  student  sentiment.  "1  ran  against  the  usual 
^fraternity  candidates,"  said  Baxter,  wearing  an 
Afro,  beard,  shades,  and  a  blue  denim  jacket.  "1 
was  the  only  one  who  raised  the  issue  of  student 
power,  and  I  got  elected.  This  place  is  changing." 
As  you  talk  with  people  like  him  you  reestablish 
contact  with  the  newei  student  world,  people  who 
speak  about  the  Vietnam  war,  and  about  reform. 
'  The  students  aren't  half  as  turned-on  about  foot- 
ball as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Football  is  still 
supported-  by  the  alumni,  the  administration,  the 
trustees,  l»\  the  whole  stale.  The  students  know  it's 
then',  and  most  of  them  go  to  the  games,  but  they  re 
not  as  wild  about  it  as  they  used  to  be.  These  older 
people  come  into  the  Student  Center  on  Saturday 
before  the  games  in  their  orange  suits  and  coals, 
with  their  Tennessee  neckties,  and  they  stare  at  the 
freaks  with  their  long  hair.  But  they  haven't  any 
idea  how  silly  they  look.  They'll  support  a  team 
with  a  few  black  players"  everyone's  for  Fester, 
said  someone  else,  because  he's  our  nigger  "but  if 
we  got  loo  many  they'd  begin  to  wonder  if  il  was 
really  their  team.  And  we  re  never  likely  to  have  a 


black  quarterback.  That's  not  the  role  they  imi 
for  Negroes." 

And  every  day,  the  national  black  revolt  c 
closer.  What  Harry  Edwards,  then  a  teacher  a 
Jose  State  College,  began  in  organizing  the 
Olympic  protest  (first  against  participatioi 
South  Africa,  then  against  American  racism 
spread  to  major  institutions  in  nearly  every  p; 
the  country:  black  athletes  demanding  more  v 
coaches  and  teachers,  refusing  to  participate  in 
petition  against  what  they  regard  as  racist  ( 
nents.  insisting  on  better  academic  conditi 
among  them  black  studies  programs— and  1 
treatment  on  the  campus. 

Gradually  [urate  Edwards  in  his  book  V 
Revolt  of  the  Black  Athlete]  most  black  rolle 
athletes  begin  to  realize  that  their  white  e 
ployers,  their  teammates,  even  their  fellow  si 
deat.s,  in  spite  oj  the  cheers  and  adulations  th 
shower  upon  them,  regard  them  as  somethi. 
akin  to  super  animals,  but  animals  net  erthele. 
A  black  athlete  on  a  white  campus  cannot  affo- 
to  make  mistakes  or  perform  occasionally  at 
mediocre  level.  If  he  does,  he  does  not  play. 

If  he  fails  academically,  he  is  ridiculed;  b 
if  he  quits  he  is  despised.  Fur  he  has  not  tak 
advantage  of  ''the  chance  that  his  parents  didi 
hare."  He  has  failed  those  a  lio  had  faith  in  hi 
....•/  black  athlete  himself  may  feel  guilty  ev 
about  the  thought  oj  quitting.  But  what  he  does, 
realize  is  that  he  can  never  prove  himself 
the  eyes  of  white  racists  not,  at  any  rate,  as 
man  oi  even  a  human  being.  From  their  perspi 
live  he  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  nigger.  Frc 
their  perspective  the  only  difference  between  t 
black  man  shining  shoes  in  the  ghetto  and  t 
champion  black  sprinter  is  that  the  shoeshi 
man  is  a  nigger,  while  the  sprinter  is  a  ft 
nigger. 

The  black  athlete  on  the  white-dominated  a 
lege  campus  .  .  .  is  typically  exploited,  abusi 
dehumanized ,  and  cast  aside  in  much  the  sat 
manner  as  a  worn  basketball. 

The  voices  in  the  athletic  offices  intone  the  v 
"no  trouble"  like  an  incantation  against  evil  s| 
Counting  track  runners.  Tennessee  now  has  c 
black  athletes  on  scholarship.  Track  integrate 
fore  football.  on  have  to  take  into  consider 
what  kind  of  guys  these  Negroes  are.  They'r 
marching  or  protesting.  You  know  some  guys 
an  inferiority  complex  about  being  colored.  1 
guys  hi  right  in.  The  fans  have  kind  of  ad< 
them."  The  coaches  cannot  bring  themselves  < 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  trouble  here,  or  I 
frain  from  discussing  it.  They  treat  their  pi 
equitably,  and  they  believe  in  the  validity  o 
order  they  maintain.  "The  revolt  of  the  black 
letes  w  ill  be  a  passing  thing,"  I  )ickey  said.  "Th 
following  undisciplined  leadership.  The  only 
on  the  campus  where  there's  still  discipline 
athletics  and  fraternities.  ROTC  is  almost  go: 
most  places.  It  s  sad  that  Negroes  as  a  race 
stable  leadership.  But  there's  been  no  problem 
Sure,  there  have  been  some  confrontations,  bet 
black  and  while,  and  between  white  and  whih 
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11  players,  you  have  to  remember,  are  com- 

i  types,  and  some  of  them  can't  always  keep 
he  field." 

the  time  the  Tennessee  offense  gets  the  ball  the 
ime,  Ole  Miss  has  already  scored  and  the 
is  yelling  for  more.  High  in  the  Ole  Miss 
1  someone  has  hung  a  hand-lettered  banner: 
'ruit  Sucks  Like  a  Big  Orange."  McClain  lines 
I  de  to  the  right;  Scott  gives  the  ball  to  Curt 
i  m.  the  fullback,  who  cracks  into  the  line  for 
jjps  two  yards.  McClain,  blocking  down  field, 
U  ie  defensive  halfback,  Wyck  Neely,  a  junior 

0  Magee,  Mississippi,  drives  him  backward,  and 

1  s  him  down,  but  Watson  has  already  been 

0  >d.  McClain  helps  Neely  up,  and  trots  back  to 
t  ddle.  Two  plays  later,  on  third  and  long  yard- 
alcClain  runs  a  pass  pattern,  ten  yards  down- 
<&  nd  clear,  but  Scott,  looking  for  one  of  his  other 
A  ers,  doesn't  see  him,  and  fails  to  make  the 
M  'etion.  On  the  way  back  upfield,  one  of  the  Ole 
a  defensive  backs  gives  McClain  a  friendly  pat 
I':  rump.  On  fourth  down,  a  bad  punt  gives  Ole 
m,'he  ball  on  the  Tennessee  38,  and  a  few  plays 

1  he  Rebels  score  again. 

11  e  clock  moves.  During  the  Tennessee-Georgia 
4  ech  game,  a  sports  writer  from  Memphis  was 
«  to  point  out  to  the  visiting  Yankee  journalist 
IS  he  band  playing  "Dixie"  was  not  Tennessee's 
u  eorgia  Tech  s.  Does  he  know  why  there  are  no 
I )  cheerleaders,  has  he  heard  the  story  about 
I  hite  Tennessee  cheerleader  who  told  a  Negro 
i  :ant  not  to  come  back  unless  she  brought  her 
i  >lack  man  so  that  no  white  boy  would  have  to 

■  i  black  girl  in  the  air?  Sitting  in  a  small 
I  is  office,  Ralph  Boston,  a  1968  Olympic  medal 
1  r  in  the  long  jump,  now  an  assistant  dean  of 
I  its,  one  of  the  few  black  men  on  the  Tennessee 
I  speaks  about  change:  "It's  coming  here,  too. 
liave  to  make  some  adjustments.  If  you're  go- 
1 )  take  black  athletes  or  black  students  you 
I  just  go  on  in  the  old  way,  expecting  black 
I  o  stand  up  w  hen  they  play  'Dixie'  or  to  accept 

■  )nfederate  flag.  It's  silly  to  say  that  a  kid  can't 
1  with  a  beard  or  a  moustache,  whether  he's 

or  white.  Joe  Namath  wins  games  with  a 
ache.  I  think  some  of  these  kids  are  angry, 
ey  can't  say  much  because  they  have  to  make 
rnselves  first.  There's  a  story  about  0.  J. 
son;  he  was  supposed  to  have  told  the  kids  in 
,  'Give  me  three  or  four  years  to  make  it,  to 
a  real  name  as  a  football  player,  and  Til  be 
o  help  you/  But  of  course  three  or  four  years 
mg  time." 

Clain  says  very  little.  They  are  all  cordial,  the 
es,  the  coaches,  the  flacks,  but  life  around  an 

ii  dormitory  doesn't  permit  much  privacy, 
nust  learn,  in  this  helpful,  hospitable  despo- 
to  keep  one's  mouth  shut.  "I  don't  think  the 
s  are  really  telling  very  much  about  what's 

on,"  he  said  one  day  at  lunch.  "One  of  the 


white  guys  on  the  team  was  saying  that  there  must 
be  something  to  the  protest  at  Wyoming;  they  just 
wouldn't  be  doing  all  this  without  a  cause."  For 
people  like  McClain,  football  is  the  road  to  a  better 
life;  a  means  to  an  end.  Some  of  the  other  black 
athletes,  he  said,  have  been  doing  some  thinking, 
"but  it  wouldn't  help  'em  to  say  anything."  For  the 
coming  summer,  McClain  himself  already  has  sev- 
eral job  offers  from  accounting  firms  "because 
they  can't  find  enough  black  accountants."  He  is, 
as  he  hoped,  on  the  way  to  "another  class  of  life." 


"The  only  place 
on  the  campus 
where  there's 
still  discipline 
is  in  athletics 
and  frater- 
nities." 


A  minute  before  the  half,  with  the  score  24-0, 
Scott  attempts  a  long  pass  to  McClain,  tvho  is  a  step 
or  two  behind  the  man  who  is  covering  him,  but  the 
ball  is  underthrown  and  the  pass  intercepted.  "Hey 
nigger,''  shouts  a  young  man  from  an  end  zone 
seat,  "you  be  goin  to  Jackson  State  with  the  other 
niggers."  By  now  it  is  clear  that  the  defeat  is  turn- 
ing into  a  rout,  and  the  crowd  is  beginning  to  cele- 
brate. Everything  is  coming  together  again,  the  flag, 
the  race,  the  time.  The  band  marches,  the  eunuch 
steps  and  foppish  costumes  prance  in  unmanly 
counterpoint  to  the  gladiators  in  the  main  event. 
"You're  always  hoping  for  the  big  play,  hoping  you 
can  do  something,"  McClain  said  later,  but  in  the 
second  half  nothing  changes.  Kiner,  still  suffering 
from  an  injury,  plays  poorly,  Walker  is  arm 
tackling,  letting  ball  carriers  run  past  him,  and 
Archie  Manning,  never  better,  moves  the  Ole  Miss 
team  for  two  more  touchdowns.  The  croivd,  re- 
sponding to  the  Archie  buttons,  begins  to  chant 
"Kiner  Who?  Kiner  Who?  Kiner  Who?"  (later 
some  of  them  will  send  him  vicious  little  postcards) , 
while,  in  the  Ole  Miss  cheering  section,  the  students 
yell,  rhythmically,  "No  School  on  Monday,  no 
School  on  Monday."  In  Washington,  at  this  mo- 
ment, other  kids  are  singing  the  songs  of  peace  and 
listening  to  the  last  Moratorium  speakers  plead  for 
withdrawal,  and  you  remember  how,  a  few  weeks 
before,  McClain,  appearing  at  a  pre-game  pep  rally, 
had  made  a  V  with  his  fingers,  explaining  that  "usu- 
ally this  means  peace,  but  on  a  Friday  night,  it 
stands  for  victory."  In  the  last  moments  of  the  game 
Ole  Miss  intercepts  a  desperate  pass  by  a  second- 
string  Tennessee  quarterback,  and,  as  the  Missis- 
sippi substitutes  go  in  to  kill  the  clock,  the  defen- 
sive players,  flushed,  bouncing  with  triumph,  come 
off  the  field  and  flash  the  V  to  their  cheering  fans. 
As  the  crowd  disperses,  Ross  Barnett,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  ghostlike,  wanders  around  the 
end  zone,  greeting  the  scattered  people  who  recog- 
nize him,  and  proclaims  '"Archie  for  Governor." 


'  hat  are  you  angry  about?"  you  ask  McClain 
for  perhaps  the  third  time,  but  there  is  still 
no  answer.  And  then,  for  a  moment,  he  speaks  about 
Lew  Alcindor,  the  great  black  basketball  star  who, 
after  graduation,  wrote  about  the  racism  he  en- 
countered while  playing  for  UCLA.  "You  know," 

said  McClain  finall\,  "someday  I'd  like  to  tell  my  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
story  the  way  Alcindor  did."  □    MARCH  1970 
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a  story  by  Bruce  Jay  Friedman 

.11  ST  BACK  FROM  THE  COAST 


Hi  nee  hi  v  A  rieilman , 
not  elist  I  \  Mother's 
K  jvscs )  and  pin  \  »  right 
i  Sculp. i  I  hiki  i ,  I.?  com 
pie  t  i  n  ti  n  ii  i'ii'  n  in  i' I 
( The  Dick )  anil  n  neu 
jihn  I  Stfambath,  for  n 
sprint:  oiieninfi  I . 
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4  t  the  time  Apollo  1  1  took  off  for  the  moon, 
-  *-Harrj  Towns  was  in  .i  reclining  chair  beside 
the  j >< >< »i  at  a  Beverly  Hills  hotel,  taking  advantage 
ol  llif  first  stretch  <>l  absolutely  perfect  weather  he 
had  run  into  in  Los  Angeles.  On  previous  trips  of 
his,  whenever  il  rained  or  was  generallv  dismal, 
someone  would  ^av.  "  I  don  I  understand.  Il  s  nevei 
done  ihis  before,  this  time  of  year."  When  some- 
thing went  wrong  in  Los  Angeles,  people  tended  to 
say  it  was  the  first  time  in  memory  il  had  ever  hap- 
pened that  way.  Things  didn't  go  wrong  that  often. 
And  there  was  certainlv  nothing  to  quibble  about 
on  this  trip.  A  poolside  philosopher.  sitting  next  to 
Town--,  said  the  |>ool  area  at  the  hotel  was  probably 
the  onl)  enclave  in  the  world  in  which  people  were 
totally  oblivious  to  that  trip  to  the  moon.  "That's 
because  they  probably  haven't  figured  out  a  was 
lo  make  money  on  it."  the  lellow  said.  Towns  was 
thinking  about  the  moon  landing,  but  in  the  cool, 
even  California  sun.  he  could  not  honestlv  sa)  il 
was  pressing  heavil)  on  his  mind.  He  was  winding 
up  his  L.A.  trip,  milking  the  last  juice  out  of  il. 
and  had  it  worked  out  so  that  he  would  stay  slightl) 
involved  in  the  flight  in  California  and  then  see  the 
actual  landing  on  the  moon  when  he  was  back  in 
\ew  ^  ork.  His  son  was  awa\  al  summer  camp  and 
had  asked  Towns  to  round  up  il  least  twent)  copies 
(d  the  V<7<  i  ork  Times  edition  thai  reported  the 
landing.  "Can  \<>u  imagine  what  copies  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  newspaper  would  be  world  to- 
day? he  had  aski'd.  Towns  thought  his  son  was 
ver\  enterprising  and  made  a  sacred  pledge  lo 
round  up  the  papers,  although  secretly  he  decided 
ten  was  plent)  foi  the  kid.  Meanwhile,  he  was  busy 
lo\ ni"  California.  He  had  taken  sonic  short  prob- 
ing hip-,  to  the  Coast  before,  barel)  taking  lime  lo 
gel  unpacked,  hul  ihis  had  been  a  one-month  vi-il 
and  il  was  as  though  some  ol  the  seeds  he  had  scat- 
tered earlier  had  conic  into  (lower.  People  ( <  - 1 1  in 
love  with  California  b\  the  carload,  hul  he  won- 
dered il  anyone  had  experienced  quite  the  love 
affair  he  was  having  with  the  state.  Did  anyone  love 
the  orange  juice  as  much  as  he  did.  Il  knocked  him 
on  his  ear  every  lime  he  had  a  fresh  glass  ol  il  in 
the  morning.  The  same  went  for  the  lettuce.  \\  ho 
ever  heard  of  lettuce  lhal  had  so  much  bite  and 


spank  and  crunch  to  it.  He  loved  the  salad  o: 
so  far  he  had  not  come  across  a  wine  that 
taste  marvelous.  He  began  to  guzzle  it  like 
and  that  was  another  thing:  he  never  got  dr 
Los  Angeles  no  matter  how  much  he  had  to 
It  was  like  being  in  a  super-rarefied  health 
lator  that  didn't  let  you  get  drunk.  In  the  \ 
many  New  Yorkers,  he  had  spoken  a  bit  too 
of  New  >>  ork  restaurants  on  the  plane  to  L.A 
bv  implication,  been  a  bit  disdainful  of  resta 
anywhere  else.  The  fellow  next  to  him.  wl 
been  quite  jovial  up  to  this  point,  suddenly  di 
his  voice  and  in  a  surprisingly  ominous, 
cruel  tone,  asked,  ""\\  hich  restaurants  did  ) 
to  in  Los  Angeles?" 

'"I  believe  I  ve  offended  you,  Towns  said 
"'I  believe  v  on  have.'  said  the  fellow.  Tl 
the  style  of  a  trial  altornev  with  a  witness 
hook,  he  asked  Towns  if  he  had  been  to  sin 
such  a  place  and  such  and  such  a  place,  rattl 
a  dozen  winners  and  not  waiting  lor  Towns 
he  hadn't  heard  of  that  one  or  hadn't  gotten  ; 
to  that  other  one.  The  once-friendly  fellov 
gave  Towns  the  world's  thinnest  smile  and  w 
sleep.  In  Los  Angeles.  Towns  tried  a  few 
fellow  s  suggestions  and  thev  were  lirst-r; 
right,  although  they  tended  lo  go  in  as  heav 
ceremori)  as  the)  did  lor  food.  A  waitress 
come  over,  cuitsv.  and  sav.  "1  am  Mary  Jo  ! 
your  waitress  for  tonight  and  here  is  your  s 
chilled  fork  for  the  Brasilia  Festival  Salad." 
one  had  tried  that  number  on  him  in  New  < 
or  one  of  his  friends  would  have  done  twent 
ulcson  it.  piohahlv  tight  in  liotit  ol  Marv  Jo  I 
You  could  not  admit  you  liked  elaborate  ci 
ceremonies,  in  New  ^  ork.  Il  seemed  per  fee 
right  in  Los  Angeles. 

More  than  the  reslauranls  and  iheatei 
homes,  il  was  the  gelling  lo  ihem  that  he 
enjoyed.  He  loved  gelling  dressed  in  the  cool 
early  evening  and  then  slopping  in  the  middh 
all  vou  ever  had  lo  be  was  half-dressed  in  I 
was  not  very  lypical  of  his  life,  but  he  ha< 
taken  a  journe)  lhal  had  brought  him  to  a 
walled-up  cities  in  Central  Asia.  He  would  no 
wanted  the  job  of  conv  incing  anyone,  but  lha 


pulsing  feeling  he  had  each  time  he  ap- 
ed the  Strip  was  every  bit  as  profound  as 
he  felt  upon  first  seeing  the  outlines  of 
Icand.  Always  he  was  astonished  by  the  clean- 
of  the  light  along  the  Strip,  the  slow,  clean 
|  of  beautiful  blond  children,  the  outrageous 
ice  of  the  high  posters  advertising  Lake 
!  entertainment  trios  but  looking  more  like 
novies  shown  in  the  sky.  How  did  they  get 
pictures  so  large  and  startling  and  clear.  .  .  . 


was  aware,  of  course,  that  so  much  of  it  had 

do  with  him  and  not  California.  He  was  fond 
iing,  "When  I  get  to  the  West  Coast,  there's 
is  tely  no  hassle."  (  He  used  such  expressions  in 
il  i nia.  He  said  depressing  people  were  "down- 
l  bad  experience  was  a  "bummer"  and  even 
t  himself  describing  a  lively  girl  as  a  "dyna- 
ihick."  He  did  not  speak  that  way  in  New 

There  was  always  someone  who  would  make 

.1  In  California,  he  had  no  debts,  no  broken 
flge,  no  glum  heartbroken  feelings  of  work 
,ie.  Let  him  pass  a  day  in  New  York  without 
ng  and  he  would  feel  his  stomach  slowly 

drawn  out  of  him.  In  California  there  were 
k  going  to  be  other  days.  There  was  always 

of  time.  He  would  feel  the  drumbeat  of  ex- 
tent the  moment  he  got  on  the  plane  and 
d  for  the  West  Coast.  The  man)  concerns 

drop  from  his  shoulders  like  an  ancient  over- 
glum,  massive,  many  sizes  too  large,  one  he 
nherited  from  his  forebears  and  pledged  in 

to  wear  through  all  seasons. 

was  a  stranger  in  L.A.  and  he  preferred  it 
way.  There  was  no  one  looking  over  his 
der,  no  one  taking  notes.  He  would  not  arrive 
>s  Angeles  so  much  as  roll  into  tow  n  in  the 
of  mysterious  Western  heroes  slowly  loping 
trange  Montana  outposts.  He  preferred  keep- 
relationships  (his  most  unfavorite  word) 
11,  transient,  and  when  he  got  to  L.A.  there  was 
te  he  raced  to  the  phone  to  call.  His  one  close 
1  was  a  chemist  who  had  never  married  and 
nested,  socially,  at  the  college  level ;  he  loved 
ninisce  about  beautiful  sorority  girls  they  had 
known  as  Lambda  Chi's  at  Purdue.  Towns  had 
|  with  this  fellow  once  a  trip.  He  had  a  sprin- 
of  friends  in  L.A..  a  bartender  here,  a  waitress 
,  some  people  in  the  film  colony.  What  he  loved 

was  set  out  in  the  evening  with  no  date  and 
articular  destination,  relying  on  the  peculiar 

of  recklessness  that  possessed  him  in  Cali- 
a.  In  New  York,  he  might  be  struck  by  the 
y  of  a  salesgirl,  flirt  with  her  a  bit.  and  then 

for  a  week's  worth  of  tormented  dreams.  In 
Uigeles.  if  a  girl  fell  into  an  intriguing  posture, 

often  than  not,  he  would  simply  scoop  her  up 
dusk  her  away  for  the  night.  In  most  situations, 
id  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  was 
I  to  do.  It  made  him  dangerous  and  at  the  same 
lexciting  company  for  himself.  In  the  event  his 
fly  quests  for  adventure  turned  out  a  bit  wilted, 
ad  a  few  late-night  fallback  positions.  The 
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nostalgic  chemist  was  one.  There  was  a  slightly 
over-the-hill  TV  ingenue  who  would  generally  take 
him  in.  And  one  late-night  club  where  he  could 
always  count  on  a  few  familiar  faces. 

There  w  as  that  special  tribe  of  long-legged  golden 
women  that  had  always  evaded  him,  dancing 
slightly  beyond  his  reach.  Some  called  them  vacant, 
mindless,  not  worth  the  trouble.  Ding-a-lings.  A 
dark-haired  dancer  he  knew  saw  him  staring  and 
said,  '"They're  not  worthy  of  you."  But  how  he 
yearned  for  them.  On  previous  trips,  his  adventures 
had  been  with  cashiers,  hustlers,  leftover  women  on 
the  frayed  corners  of  L.A.  life.  But  always  he  had 
felt  an  awareness  of  that  golden  tribe,  eyes  aloof, 
carriage  regal,  long  hair  trickling  down  tan  deli- 
cious shoulders.  On  this  trip,  it  had  somewhat  come 
together  for  him.  Early  on,  he  found  an  angry  one. 
Angry  when  he  met  her,  angry  in  lied,  skulking  off 
in  a  furor  after  a  night  of  angered,  begrudging  love. 
She  told  him  that  yellow  hair,  perfect  legs  and  all, 
she  had  been  badly  manhandled  by  an  actor  with  a 
marred  career.  Perhaps  what  really  irritated  her 
was  that  Harry  Towns  had  trapped  her,  straggling 
beyond  the  golden  caravan.  In  any  case,  she  was  an 
official  card-carrying  member  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
made  contact.  Soon  after,  he  found  another,  stand- 
ing high  and  golden  on  a  stationery  store  ladder. 
Dusting  boxes.  "A  girl  like  you  dusting?"  he  said, 
not  the  most  spectacular  remark.  But  all  things 
were  possible  in  Los  Angeles.  "  Actually,"'  she  said. 
"I've  been  looking  for  something  else."  He  took  her 
back  to  the  hotel  and  at  one  point  made  her  get  out 
of  bed  and  stand  on  a  ladder,  stationery-store-style. 
It  was  all  right  with  her.  Watching  her  that  vvav.  he 
fought  for  breath.  He  had  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary sun  girls  up  on  a  ladder,  tan  legs  straining, 
just  for  him.  L.A.  was  some  town. 

It  had  been  that  kind  of  a  trip,  fat,  rich,  lazy, 
most  of  the  treasures  of  Beverly  Hills  one  room- 
service  call  away.  Now,  at  poolside  on  a  late  Friday 
afternoon.  Towns  felt  the  first  stirrings  of  regret  at 
having  to  leave  Los  Angeles.  His  work  was  com- 
pleted. If  he  stayed  any  longer,  he  would  have  to 
pay  his  own  hills.  Not  an  attractive  prospect  for 
Harry  Towns.  All  dollars  aside,  it  struck  him  that 
part  of  the  magical  fun  of  Los  Angeles  was  having 
someone  else  pav  your  ua\.  He  had  to  visit  hi>  son 
al  l  amp  within  the  next  week,  so  he  would  be  leav- 
ing in  any  case.  Towns  had  promised  to  store  up 
anecdotes  about  film  stars  for  his  young  son.  So 
far  he  bad  only  run  into  stars  of  Forties  movies 
which  weren't  going  to  mean  anything  to  the  boy. 
He  reminded  himsell  to  go  to  places  where  the  stars 
hung  out  that  night  and  try  to  see  some  for  the  boy 
so  he  could  report  on  what  they  were  up  to. 


r|"1lic  clowning  touch  to  tliis  trip  had  been  a  lovely 
'  divorcee  who  had  appeared  to  him  at  the  pool 
the  day  before.  When  she  walked  by,  he  did  a  quick 
fantasy  thumbnail  sketch  as  he  always  did  on 
people  who  interested  him.  He  made  her  out  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  doctor,  a  gracious  dinner-party-giver, 
very  strong  on  fund  raising  for  charities:  the  doctor 


was  indeed  to  be  congratulated  because  sr  al 
kept  herself  in  marvelous  trim,  working  har  at 
since  she  had  to  be  getting  on  in  her  thirl  - 
private  thing  about  her  was  that  she  was  gi  v 
sudden  and  delightful  thrusts  of  vulgarity,  1  h 
and  out  of  bed.  The  combination  of  fund  )  - 
good  looks  and  the  flash  of  filthy  stuff  wa  9 
sistible.  He  did  some  laps  in  the  pool,  had  a  I 
holding  contest  with  himself  to  see  how  mucl  M 
he  was  getting,  and  when  he  surfaced,  wet,  b  rd 
and  shining  at  the  shallow  end,  she  was  wait!  i  i 
him,  legs  tucked  beneath  her.  "The  Christ  & 
blance  really  does  cry  out  for  comment,"  sh  m 
She  was  a  three-time  loser  in  marriage,  had  a  o> 
son,  and  bad  run  away  from  her  third  hu  ar 
registering  anonymously  in  the  hotel.  The  hi  >a 
lived  about  twelve  miles  away.  He  owned  et 
stores  and  was  not  a  doctor,  but  Towns  wa:  it 
about  the  dinner  parties.  He  was  not  very  r 
target  on  the  sudden  flashes  of  vulgarity,  ith 
Towns  was  not  sure  he  would  be  able  to  g  tl 
favorite  California  wine  of  his  in  New  Yor  a 
now  that  he  was  leaving  he  wanted  to  have  a;  iu 
of  it  as  possible.  Over  glasses  of  it.  she  said  s  B 
been  in  love  only  once,  to  a  silent  boy  who  >  ifl 
in  and  out  of  her  life  at  college.  After  an  inci  lil 
short  period,  she  looked  at  Tow  ns  and  said.  9 
it's  happening  to  me  a  second  time."  They  i 
back  to  Towns'  suite.  Why  was  it  so  easy 
girls  to  drift  back  to  suites  in  California  an  1 
a  major  operation  in  New  York.  They  mat  If 
for  a  short  while:  he  marked  her  as  the  k  d 
girl  who  liked  to  spend  a  short  time  makir  1( 
and  then  a  long  time  analyzing  its  ramific  10 
'"It's  not  been  that  good  for  me,"  she  said,  i  n 
many  ways  I  wish  I  had  never  noticed  a  tannl  a 
bearded  fellow  coming  out  of  the  pool  like  In 
reborn."  She  said,  however,  that  anytime  he  1  m 
her,  no  matter  where  he  was,  she  would  c<  I 
him  and  he  could  use  her  in  any  way  he  w  an  I. 
long  as  it  didn't  involve  having  another  girl  i 
or  anything  in  that  family.  When  he  was  a  y<  n; 
man.  such  an  invitation  would  have  paralya 
senses.  Now  it  only  sounded  fairly  good.  1  a 
case,  she  left  a  bracelet  behind  and  then  ca  I 
ask  if  she  could  come  by  to  get  it. 

So  now  be  waited  for  her.  and  it  occur  I 
him  that  all  be  had  done  to  attract  her  wa$B 
bit  distant,  keeping  his  jaw  set  as  though  1  h 
been  through  some  grim  times  and  didn't  wii 
talk  about  them.  He  reminded  himself  to  d  ll 
more  often  instead  of  going  in  for  cba  j 
occurred  to  him  that  if  his  wife  were  to  me  h 
for  the  first  time  now— and  be  were  to  beha 
way  he  had  with  the  divorcee -she  would  pn 
be  terribly  attracted  to  him  and  not  be  in  I)  J 
nik. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  he  began  to  get  ;  lil 
edgy.  He  wished  the  girl  would  come  gel  he] 
let  and  disappear.  There  was  sonic  good  si 
maining  and  it  was  almost  as  though  he  cor 
really  soak  it  up  properly  if  he  were  scanning  bi 
looking  for  someone.   He  though)  about  the 
nauts  and  felt  guilty  about  his  plan  lo  ski 
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ATCHING  THE  ANIMALS 

itie  into  a  Des  Moines  slaughterhouse  where  450  pigs  an  hour  test 
ican  efficiency. 


loves  of  flint  and  iron  are  naturally  a  little 
iher  than  those  of  the  nightingale  and  the 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


lembered  today  about  this  country  lake  in 
isas  where  I  live:  that  it  is  artificial,  built  at 
n  of  the  century,  when  Upton  Sinclair  was 
;  The  Jungle,  as  an  ice  lake.  The  trains  with 
oads  of  fresh  meat  from  the  Kansas  City 
ards  would  stop  by  the  Kaw  River,  across 
id,  and  ice  the  cars.  "You  have  just  dined." 
;|Dn  once  told  what  must  have  been  a  shocked 
ian  audience,  "and  however  scrupulousl)  the 
terhouse  is  concealed  in  the  graceful  distance 
m  there  is  complicity,  expenshe  races  — race 
at  the  expense  of  race.  .  .  ." 
I-D  Packing  Company  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa: 
11  outfit  which  subcontracts  from  \rmour 
oduction  of  fresh  pork.  It  can  handle  about 
|gs  an  hour  on  its  lines.  No  beef  or  mutton. 
ioked  hams  or  hot  dogs.  Plain  fresh  pork.  A 
in  outfit,  with  federal  inspectors  alert  on  all 
es. 

kind  of  slaughterhouse  Upton  Sinclair  was 
I  about  doesn't  exist  around  here  any  mure, 
ist  buildings  still  stand  in  Des  Moines  and 
i  and  Kansas  City,  but  the  operations  are 
The  big  outfits  used  to  operate  on  a  profit 
n  of  1 .5  per  cent,  which  didn't  give  them  much 
'.  did  it.  Now  they  are  defunct,  and  their 
ngs,  which  look  like  monolithic  enlargements 
centration-camp  barracks,  sit  empty,  the  hun- 
of  windows  broken,  dusty,  jagged  piece-  of 
sticking  out  of  the  frames  as  if  the  animals 
the  good  news  one  day  and  leaped  out  the 
;t  exit.  Even  the  stockyards,  miles  and  mile* 
ing.  weathered  board  pens,  floors  paved  fifty 
ago  by  hand  with  brick,  look  empty,  though 
told  cattle  receipts  are  up  compared  to  what 
-ere  a  few  years  back.  The  new  thing  is  small, 
lized.  efficient  houses  out  where  the  cattle  are. 
fiver,  in  Phoenix,  in  Des  Moines,  especially  in 
j,  where  the  weather  is  more  favorable  to 
1  cattle.  In  Iowa  the  cattle  waste  half  their 
ust  keeping  warm  in  the  wintertime.  But  in 
or  in  Texas,  the  point  of  meat-packing  today 
Ngeration.  It's  cheaper  to  ship  cold  meat  than 
nimals.  So  the  packing  plants  have  gone  out 
'farms  and  ranches.  They  are  even  beginning 
i  up  the  ranches  themselves  so  that  they  won't 
to  depend  on  the  irregularities  of  farmers  and 


cattlemen  who  bring  their  animals  in  only  when  the 
price  is  up  or  the  ground  too  wet  for  plow  ing.  Farm- 
houses stand  empty  all  over  America.  Did  you  know 
that?  The  city  has  already  won,  never  mind  how 
many  of  our  television  shows  still  depict  the  hardy 
bucolic  rural.  I  may  regret  the  victory,  but  that's 
my  lookout.  We  are  an  urban  race  now,  and  meat 
is  something  you  buy  shrink-wrapped  at  the  super- 
ma  rket. 

There  are  no  stockyards  outside  the  1  i>  Pack- 
ing Company.  The  pig-  arrive  by  trailer  truck  from 
Sioux  City  and  other  places.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
brings  in  two  or  three  in  the  back  of  his  pickup. 
He  unloads  them  into  the  holding  pens,  where  thev 
are  weighed  and  inspected,  goes  into  the  office  and 
picks  up  his  check.  The  men.  except  on  the  killing 
lloor.  are  working  on  the  cooled  carcasses  of  yes- 
terday's kill  anyway,  so  there  is  time  to  even  out  the 
line.  Almost  everything  in  a  packinghouse  oper- 
ates on  a  chain  line,  and  for  maximum  profit  that 
line  must  be  full.  151)  carcasses  an  hour  at  the  I-D 
Packing  Company,  perhaps  300  heavies  if  today 
is  heavies  dav— sows,  overgrown  hogs.  Boars  pre- 
sumably escape  the  general  fate.  Their  flesh  is 
flavored  with  rut  and  tastes  like  an  unventilated 
gymnasium  locker  room. 


nown  goes  the  tail  gate  and  out  come  the  pigs, 
enthusiastic  after  their  drive.  Pigs  are  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  farm  animals,  by  actual  laboratory 
test.  Learn  the  fastest,  for  example,  to  push  a  plunger 
with  their  foot  to  earn  a  reward  of  pelletized  feed. 
And  not  as  reliable  in  their  instincts.  You  don't  have 
to  call  cattle  to  dinner.  They  are  waiting  outside 
the  fence  at  4:30  sharp,  having  arrived  as  silently 
as  the  Vietcong.  But  perhaps  that  is  pig  intelligence 
too:  let  you  do  the  work,  laze  around  until  the  last 
minute,  and  then  charge  over  and  knock  you  down 
before  vou  can  slop  the  garbage  into  the  trough. 
Cattle  will  stroll  one  by  one  into  a  row  of  stalls  and 
usually  fill  them  in  serial  order.  Not  pigs.  They 
squeal  and  nip  and  shove.  Each  one  wants  the  entire 
meal  for  himself.  They  won't  stick  together  in  a 
herd,  either.  Shoot  out  all  over  the  place,  and  you'd 
damned  better  have  every  gate  closed  or  they'll  be 
in  you  garden  and  on  your  lawn  and  e\en  in  your 
liv  ing  jooir  nodding  by  the  fire. 

They  talk  a  lot.  to  each  other,  to  you  if  you  care 
to  listen.  I  am  not  romanticizing  pigs.  Thev  always 
scared  me  a  little  on  the  farm,  which  is  probably 
why  I  watched  them  more  closely  than  the  other 
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Richard  Rhodes     animals.  They  do  talk:  low  grunts,  quick  squeals, 
a  kind  of  hum  sometimes,  angry  shrieks,  high 
WATCHING     screams  of  fear. 

THE  1  have  great  respect  for  the  I-D  Packing  Com- 
ANIMALS  Panv-  They  do  a  dirty  job  and  do  it  as  cleanly  and 
humanely  as  possible,  and  do  it  well.  They  were 
nice  enough  to  let  me  in  the  door,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  the  Wilson  people  in  Omaha, 
where  I  first  tried  to  arrange  a  tour.  What  are  you 
hiding,  Wilson  people? 

Once  into  the  holding  pen,  the  pigs  mill  around 
getting  to  know  each  other.  The  I-D  holding  pens 
are  among  the  most  modern  in  the  nation,  my 
spokesman  told  me.  Tubular  steel  painted  tinner  s 
red  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  Smooth  concrete  floors 
with  drains  so  that  the  floors  can  lie  washed  down 
hygienically  after  each  lot  of  pigs  is  run  through. 

The  pigs  come  out  of  the  first  holding  pen  through 
a  gate  that  allows  only  one  to  pass  at  a  time.  Just 
beside  the  gate  is  a  wooden  door,  and  behind  the 
door  is  the  first  worker  the  pigs  encounter.  He  has 
a  wooden  box  beside  him  filled  with  metal  num 
bers.  tlie  shape  oi  each  number  picked  nut  with 
sharp  needles.  For  each  lot  of  pigs  be  selects  a  new 
set  of  numbers— 2473,  say— and  sluts  them  into  a 
de\  ice  like  a  hammer  and  dips  it  in  nontoxic  purple 
dye.  As  a  pig  shoots  out  of  the  gate  he  hits  the  pig 
in  the  side  with  the  numbers,  making  a  tattoo.  The 
pig  gives  a  grunt  it  doesn't  especially  hurt,  pig- 
skin is  thick,  as  you  know— and  moves  on  to  one  ol 
several  smaller  pens  where  each  lot  is  held  until 
curtain  time.  The  tattoo,  my  spokesman  told  me. 
w  ill  stay  on  the  animal  through  all  the  killing  and 
cleaning  and  cutting  operations,  to  the  very  end.  Its 
pin  pose  is  to  identify  any  animal  or  lot  of  animals 
which  might  be  diseased,  so  that  the  seller  can  be 
informed  and  the  carcasses  destroyed.  Rather  too 
proud  oi  Ins  tattooing  process,  1  thought,  but  then, 
you  know  the  tattoos  I  am  thinking  about. 

It  would  l»e  more  dramatic,  make  a  better  story, 
if  (lie  killing  came  last,  but  it  conies  first.  We  crossed 
a  driveway  with  more  red  steel  fencing.  Lined  up 
"  behind  it.  pressing  into  it  because  they  sensed  by 
now  that  all  was  not  well  with  them,  were  perhaps 
a  bundled  pigs.  I!ul  >  1  i  1 1  cm  ions,  watching  us  go 
hv  in  our  long  white  canvas  coals.  Everyone  wore 
those,  and  hard  plastic  helmets,  white  helmets  foi 
the  workers,  yellow  helmets  for  the  foremen.  I  gol 
to  be  a  foreman. 

Before  they  reach  their  end.  the  pigs  get  a  shower, 
a  real  one.  Water  spiavs  from  ever)  angle  to  wash 
the  farm  oil  ol  ihem.  Then  they  begin  to  feel 
ci  o wded.  The  pen  narrows  like  a  funnel;  the  drivers 
behind  urge  the  pigs  forward,  until  one  al  a  lime 
they  climb  onto  a  moving  ramp.  The  ramp's  sides 
move  as  well  as  iis  floor.  The  Moor  is  cleated  l<> 
give  the  pigs  fooling.  The  sides  are  made  of  blocks 
of  wood  so  that  they  will  not  bruise,  and  ihey  slant 
inward  to  wedge  the  pigs  along.  Now  they  scream, 
never  having  been  on  such  a  ramp,  smelling  the 
smells  they  smell  ahead.  I  do  not  wanl  to  over- 
dramatize,  because  you  have  read  all  this  before. 

Hut  il  was  a  frightening  experience,  seeing  their 
fear,  seeing  so  many  of  idem  go  by.  Il  had  to  re- 


mind me  of  things  no  one  wants  to  be  rei  ni 
of  anymore,  all  mobs,  all  death  marches,  a 
murders  and  extinctions,  the  slaughter  of  t]  b 
falo,  the  slaughter  of  the  Indian,  the  Inferno  ui 
merit  Day.  complicity,  expensive  races,  race  vi 
at  the  expense  of  race.  That  so  gentle  a  reli;  m 
Christianity  could  end  up  in  Judgment  Da'  fj 
we  are  the  most  expensive  of  races,  able  j 
affluence  to  hire  others  of  our  kind  to  <  I 
terrible  necessary  work  of  killing  another  e 
creatures  so  that  we  may  feed  our  oxvg -i 
brains.  Feed  our  children,  for  that  matter. 

At  the  top  of  the  ramp,  one  man.  W  ith  1 
gloves  on.  holding  two  electrodes  thai  look  li 
enlarged  curling  irons  except  that  they  s  irl 
more  of  those  needles.  As  a  pig  reached  tl  ti 
ibis  man  jabbed  the  electrodes  into  the  pis  b 
and  shoulder,  and  that  was  it.  No  more  p;  . 
more  fear,  no  more  mudholes,  no  more  sun  i 
lazy  afternoon.  Knocked  instantly  unconscic  . 
pig  shuddered  in  a  long  spasm  and  fell  tc 
stainless  steel  table  a  fool  below  the  end  1 
ramp.  I  p  came  another  pig,  and  the  same  1 
And  another,  and  another.  450  an  hour,  2  X 
day,  the  belts  returning  below  to  coax  anoth<  ri 

The  pigs  are  not  dead,  merely  unconscioi  1 
electrodes  are  humane,  my  spokesman  sail  a: 
relatively  speaking,  that  is  true.  They  used  i 
the  pigs— put  them  on  a  conveyor  belt  th 
through  a  room  filled  with  anesthetic  gas.  Tl 
humane  too.  The  electrodes  are  more  efficie  I 
esthesia  relaxes  the  body  and  loosens  the  1  I 
The  gassed  pigs  must  have  been  a  mess.  M(  < 
cient,  then,  to  put  their  bodies  in  spasm. 

They  drop  to  the  table,  and  here  the  cl! 
(  bain  begins.  A  worker  takes  the  nearest  dim 
chain   hv   its   handle  as   it    passes.   The  cl  I 
attached  at  the  top  to  a  belt  of  links,  like  ,  a: 
bicycle  chain.  \t  the  bottom  the  dangling  chi  i 
a  metal  handle  like  the  handle  on  a  bike.  Tin  b 
runs  through  the  handle  and  then  attaches 
end  of  the  handle,  so  that  by  sliding  the  hail 
worker  forms  a  loop.  Into  the  loop  he  hoe 
of  the  pig's  hind  feet.  Another  workei  does  thjl 
with  the  other  foot.  Each  has  his  own  speci  I 
to  grab,  or  the  pig  would  go  down  ihe  line  a 
wauls,  which  w  on  hi  not  be  convenient.  ( hue  1  I 
into  the  line,  the  pig  will  stav  in  place  hv  thill 
of  its  ow  n  weight. 

Now  the  line  ascends,  lifting  the  uncoi  i< 
animal  into  the  air.  The  pig  proceeds  a  disti  f' 
ten  feet,  where  a  worker  standing  on  a  pi  o 
deftly  inserts  a  butcher  knife  into  its  throat. 1 
call  it  "slicking.'"  which  il  is.  Then  all  hell  I 
loose,  if  blood  merelv  is  hell.  Il  gushes  out,  a'  I 
a  45-degree  angle  downward,  thick  as  a  <l 
hawser,  pouting  directly  onto  the  floor.  Noll  .• 
so  red  as  blood,  an  incandescent  red  and  J 
beautiful.  It  is  the  brightest  color  we  drab  cn  1 
possess.  Down  on  the  door  below,  with  I  1 
squeegee  on  a  long  handle,  a  worker  spen 
eight  hours  a  dav  squeegeeing  lhal  blood,  si  6 
il  dolled,  jellied,  now.  into  an  open  drain1 
evi  led  through  a  series  of  pipes  into  a  dry<  1 


ie  made  into  blood  meal  for  animal  feed, 
line  swings  around  a  corner,  high  above  the 
th  the  squeegee,  around  the  drain  floor,  turns 
eft  at  the  next  corner,  and  begins  to  ascend 
floor  above.  This  interval— thirteen  seconds, 

my  spokesman  said,  or  was  it  thirty?— so 
:  carcass  may  drain  completely  before  further 
ing.  Below  the  carcass  on  the  ascent  is  a 
like  those  lowered  from  the  rear  of  cement 
there  to  catch  the  last  drainings  of  blood, 
are  not  skinned,  as  cattle  are.  unless  you  are 
e  leather,  and  we  are  after  the  meat.  But  the 
list  be  taken  off,  and  it  must  first  be  scalded 
Courteously,  the  line  lowers  the  carcass  into 
trough  filled  with  water  heated  to  180  de- 
Fhe  carcass  will  float  if  given  a  chance,  fat 
ighter  than  water,  so  wooden  pushers  on 
lafts  spaced  equally  along  the  scalding  tank 
e  and  roll  the  carcasses.  Near  the  end  of  the 

my  spokesman  easily  pulls  out  a  tuft  of 
he  line  ascends  again,  up  and  away,  and 
cass  goes  into  a  chamber  where  revolving 
;  as  tall  as  a  man  whisk  away  the  hair.  We 

the  other  side  of  the  chamber  and  find  two 
3  with  wide  knives  scraping  off  the  few 

of  hair  that  remain.  The  carcasses  then 
rough  great  hellish  jets  of  yellowish-blue 
ne  to  singe  the  skin  and  harden  it.  The  last 
polishing:  more  brushes.  Our  pig  has 
pink  and  clean  as  a  baby, 
of  the  small  mercies  of  a  slaughterhouse: 
;gins  as  a  live  animal  loses  all  similarity  as 
cessing  goes  on.  until  you  can  actually  fare 
f  kaged  meat  at  the  exit  door  and  admire  its 

flavor. 

polished  carcasses  swing  through  a  door 
with  rubber  flaps,  and  there,  dear  friends, 
ion  begins.   Saws.  Long  knives.  Butcher 
Draw  knives.  Boning  knives.  Wails  from  the 
irge  and  small,  that  are  driven  by  air  like 
5t's  drill.  Shouts  back  and  forth  from  the 
»kes,  announcements,  challenges.  The  tem- 
e  down  to  50  degrees,  everyone  keen.  Men 
cing  off  little  pieces  of  the  head  right  in- 
:  door,  each  man  his  special  slice,  throw- 
t  ii  onto  one  of  several  lines  that  will  depart 
:ial  bins.  A  carcass  passes  me  and  I  see  a 
iball  staring,  stripped  of  it*  lids.  Deft  knives 
e  head  from  the  neck  leaving  it  dangling 
o-inch  strip  of  skin.  Around  a  corner,  up  to 
irm,  and  three  men  gut  the  carcasses,  great 
■  <guts,  each  man  taking  the  third  carcass  as 
0|  by.  One  of  them  sees  me  with  niv  tape  re- 
H  Hid  begins  shouting  at  us  something  like  "I 
9 greatest!"  A  crazy  man.  grinning  and  roar- 
'4  s.  turning  around  and  slipping  in  the  knife. 
1  comes  everything  in  one  great  load  flopped 
5 1  tainless-steel  trough.  And  here  things  di\ ide. 
'  nust  our  attention. 


dogs,  baloney. 


spokesman  is  proud  of  his  chitterling  ma- 
ine.  "I  call  them  chitlins,  but  they're  really 
tags."  It  is  the  newest  addition  to  his  line. 


A  worker  separates  the  intestines  from  the  other  "The  oddments 
internal  organs  and  shoves  them  down  a  slide,  gray    f)£  gjjgjjjgat  off 
and  shiny.  Another  w  orker  finds  one  end  and  feeds     i     i       i  i 
it  onto  a  steel  tube  flushed  with  water.  Others  trim    tne  neac!  an« 
off  connective  tissue,  webbings,  fat.  The  intestines    Carcass  will 
shimmer  along  the  tube  into  a  washing  vat.  skinny    become  by- 
up  to  the  top  of  the  machine  where  they  are  cooled.    rjrodllCtS  '  hot 
skinny  back  down  where  they  are  cooled  further, 
and  come  out  the  other  side  ready  for  the  super- 
market. A  worker  drops  them  into  wax  buckets, 
pops  on  a  lid.  and  packs  them  into  shipping  boxes. 
That  is  today's  chitlin  machine.  Thev  used  to  have 
to  cool  the  chitlins  overnight  before  they  could  be 
packaged.  Now  five  men  do  the  work  of  sixteen,  in 
less  time. 

The  remaining  organs  proceed  down  a» waist- 
high  conveyor:  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  walk- 
way, the  emptied  carcasses  pass:  on  a  lint-  next  to 
the  organ  line  the  heads  pass.  By  now  all  the  meat 
has  been  trimmed  off  each  head.  A  worker  sockets 
them  one  at  a  time  into  a  support  like  a  footrest 
in  a  shoeshine  parlor  and  a  wedge  neatly  splits  them 
in  half.  Out  come  the  tongues,  out  come  the  brains, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  out  come  the  pituitaries, 
each  tinv  gland  being  passed  to  a  government  in- 
spector in  while  pant*,  white  shirt,  and  a  vellow 
hard  hat,  who  looks  it  over  and  drops  it  into  a  wax 
bucket.  All  these  pieces,  the  brain,  the  tongue,  the 
oddments  of  sidemeat  off  the  head  and  carcass,  w  ill 
become  "by-products":  hot  dogs,  baloney,  sausage. 
^  on  arc  w hat  you  eat. 

The  loudest  noise  in  the  room  conies  from  the 
big  air-saw  used  to  split  the  carcass  in  half  down 
the  backbone,  leaving,  again,  connections  at  the 
butt  end  and  between  the  shoulders.  Other  worker- 
trim  away  interior  fat.  and  then  the  carcasses  pro- 
ceed down  their  chain  at  50  miles  an  hour  to  the 
blast  freezer.  25  below  zero  and  no  place  for  mere 
mortals,  to  be  chilled  overnight. 

Coming  out  of  the  freezer  in  another  part  of  the 
room  is  yesterday  s  kill,  cold  and  solid  and  smooth. 
A  worker  splits  apart  the  two  sides:  the  ham*  come 
off  and  go  onto  their  own  line:  the  shoulders  come 
off  and  go  onto  theirs,  to  be  made  into  picnics, 
shoulder  roasts,  trotters.  Away  goes  the  valuable 
loin,  trimmed  out  deftly  by  a  worker  with  a  draw- 
knife.  Away  goes  the  bacon.  Chunks  and  *trip*  of 
fat  go  off  from  everywhere  in  buckets  carried  on 
overhead  hooks  to  a  grinder  that  spin*  out  worm* 
of  fat  and  blows  them  through  a  tube  directly  to 
the  lard-rendering  vats.  Who  uses  laid  anvmore. 
T  ask  mv  spokesman.  T  don't  know,  he  savs.  I  think 
we  export  most  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  all  these  line*  men  package  the 
component  parts  of  pig  into  wax-paper-lined  car- 
tons, load  the  carton*  onto  pallet*,  forklift  the 
pallets  into  spotless  aluminum  trailers  socketed  right 
into  the  walls  of  the  building  so  that  I  do  not  even 
realize  1  am  inside  a  truck  until  my  spokesman  tells 
me.  and  off  they  go  to  Armour. 

Processing  an  animal  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
processing  a  machine:  the  machine  starts  out  with 
components  and  ends  up  put  together:  the  animal 
starts  out  put  together  and  ends  up  component*. 
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No  clearer  illustration  of  the  law  of  entropy  has 
ever  been  devised. 

And  that  is  a  tour  of  a  slaughterhouse,  as  cheer- 
ful as  I  could  make  it. 

But  the  men  there.  Half  of  them  blacks,  some 
Mexicans,  the  rest  w  hites.  It  gets  harder  and  harder 
to  hire  men  for  this  work,  even  though  the  pay  is 
good.  The  production  line  keeps  them  hopping: 
they  take  their  breaks  when  there  is  a  break  in  the 
line,  so  that  the  killing  floor  breaks  first,  and  their 
break  leaves  an  empty  space  ten  minutes  long  in  the 
endless  chain,  which,  arriving  at  the  gutting  opera- 
tion, allows  the  men  there  to  break,  and  so  on.  Mon- 
day morning  absenteeism  is  a  problem.  I  was  told. 
Keeping  the  men  under  control  can  be  a  problem, 
too.  I  sensed:  when  the  line  broke  down  briefly 
during  my  tour,  the  men  cheered  as  convicts  might 
at  a  state  license-plate  factory  when  the  stamping 
machine  breaks  down.  It  cannot  be  heartening  to 
kill  animals  all  day. 

There  is  a  difference,  too.  between  the  men  who 
work  with  the  live  animals  and  hot  carcasses  and 
those  who  cut  up  the  cold  meat,  a  difference  I  re- 
member from  my  days  of  butchering  on  the  farm: 
the  killing  unsettles,  while  the  cold  cutting  is  a 
craft  like  carpentry  or  plumbing  and  offers  the 
satisfactions  of  craftsmanship.  The  worker  with  the 
electrodes  jammed  them  into  the  animal  with  anger 
and  perverse  satisfaction,  as  if  he  were  knocking 
off  the  enemy.  The  worker  at  the  guts  acted  as  if 
he  were  wrestling  bears.  The  hot  workers  talked 
to  themselves,  yelled  at  each  other,  or  else  lapsed 
into  that  strained  silence  \<>u  meet  in  deeply  angry 
men:  the  cold  workers  said  little  but  worked  with 
deftness  and  something  like  pride.  Thev  knew  they 
were  good,  and  thev  showed  off  a  little,  zip  zip.  as 
we  toured  by.  Thev  used  their  hands  as  if  thev  knew 
how  to  handle  tools,  and  they  did. 

The  technology  at  the  ID  Packing  Company 
is  humane  by  present  standards,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  animals  are  concerned.  Where  the  workers  are 
concerned.  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  he\  looked  to  he  in 
need  ot  lulling. 


Beyond  technology  is  the  larger  question  of  atti- 
tude. Butchering  on  the  farm  when  I  was  a  boy 
had  the  quality  of  a  ceremony.  We  would  select, 
saw  a  steer,  and  pen  it  separately  overnight.  Tire 
next  morning  several  of  us  boys  tin-  was  a  boys 
home  as  well  as  a  farm-  would  walk  the  steer  to  a 
large  compound  and  leave  it  standing,  trusting  as 
hell,  near  the  concrete-floored  area  where  we  did 
the  skinning  and  gutting.  Then  the  farm  manager, 
a  man  ol  great  kindness  and  reserve,  would  take 
aim  with  a  .22  rifle  at  the  crosspoin!  of  two  imag- 
inary lines  drawn  from  the  horns  to  the  opposite 
eyes.  And  hold  his  bead  until  the  steer  was  entirel) 
calm,  looking  at  him,  a  certain  shot,  because  tin- 
man did  not  wairt  to  miss,  did  not  want  to  hurt  the 
animal  he  was  about  to  kill.  And  we  would  -land 
in  a  -piead-out  circle,  at  a  respectful  distance,  tense 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  with  the  drama  of  it.  because  we  didn't  want  him 
MARCH  1970      to  miss  either. 


The  shot  cracked  out,  the  bullet  entered  t  bj 
and  the  animal  instantly  collapsed.  Then  e  fi 
manager  handed  back  the  rifle,  took  a  k  rVj 
forward,  and  cut  into  the  throat.  Then  we  rd 
the  steer  onto  the  concrete,  hooked  its  1  lci| 
through  the  Achilles  tendons  to  a  crossl  e.  i 
laboriously  w  inched  it  into  the  air  with  a  di  red 
pulley.  Four  boys  usually  did  the  work,  t\,  oil 
two  younger.  The  younger  boys  were  suj  >$# 
be  learning  this  skill,  and  you  held  your  on 
together  as  best  you  could  at  first  w  hile  1 :  oi 
boys  played  little  tricks  like,  when  they  ; .  (j 
in  the  skinrring.  cutting  off  the  pizzle  and  v  ipp 
it  around  your  neck,  but  even  these  crud  ;si 
their  place:  they  accustomed  you  to  conl  t  v 
flesh  and  blood. 

And  while  the  older  boys  did  their  irk 
splitting  the  halves  with  a  hacksaw,  you  gc  o1! 
the  guts,  which  on  the  farm  we  did  not  sa\  exi 
for  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  sweetbrall 
wheelbarrow  down  to  the  back  lane  wherey  bi 
w  ith  wood  you  had  probably  cut  yourself .  i 
funereal  pyre.  Then  we  doused  the  guts  w  g 
line,  tossed  in  a  match,  and  W  hoosh!  off  th  w 
And  back  on  the  concrete,  the  saw  ing  d  e, 
older  boys  left  the  sides  hanging  overnigl  in 
winter  cold  to  firm  the  meat  for  cutting. 

By  now  it  w  as  noon,  time  for  lunch,  and  ;  i  \ 
in  with  a  sort  of  pride  that  you  had  de 
important  work,  and  there  on  the  table  w  i 
some  other  boys  hail  killed  on  some  otl:  c 
monial  day.  It  was  bloody  work,  of  cou  y 
sometimes  I  have  wondered  how  adults  c<  d 
children  to  do  such  work,  but  it  was  part  i 
herent  way  of  life,  as  important  as  plo  is 
seeding  or  mowing  or  baling  hay.  It  had  a  nl 
and  I  was  literary  enough  even  then  tc  m 
stand  that  burning  the  guts  had  a  sacrifi  il 
nificance.  We  could  alw  ays  have  limed  tl  l 
dumped  them  into  a  ditch.  Lord  knows  the  i\ 
burn  easily. 

I  never  saw  our  farm  manager  more  up  I 
the  day  we  were  getting  ready  to  butcher  fi  J 
He  shot  one  through  the  no-e  rather  than  'C 
the  brain.  It  ran  screaming  around  the  pen  n< 
almost  cried.  It  took  two  more  bullets  to  fi  n 
animal  off.  and  this  good  man  was  shakir  « 
he  had  finished.  "I  hate  that."  he  said  to  e 
hate  to  have  them  in  pain.  Pigs  are  so  & 
haul  to  kill  clean." 

Put  we  don't  farm  anymore.  The  cohei  ( 
gone.  Our  love-  are  no  longer  the  loves 
and  iron,  but  ol  the  nightingale  and  the  rc , 
so  we  delegate  our  killing.  Our  farm  mariap  i 
to  sleep  in  the  sheep  barn  for  nights  on  en  ' 
sure  he  was  there  to  help  the  ewes  deliv(  t 
lambs,  ewes  being  sn  absenlminded  thev  soi 
stop  laboi   with  the  lamb  only  halfway  oi 
saw  the  beginning  and  the  end  on  the  f;i 
merely  the  prepackaged   middle.   Flint  an  ' 
friends,  flint  and  iron.  And  humility,  and  1 
that  this  ad  of  killing  inii-l  be  done,  which 
in  those  days  good  men  bowed  their  heads 
thev  [>i<  ked  up  tin  ii  foi  ks. 
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LETTERS :  MARCH  1969    by  Adrienne  Rich 


l. 

Foreknown.  The  victor 

sees  the  disaster  through  and  through. 

His  soles  grind  rocksalt 

from  roads  of  the  resistance. 

He  shoulders  through  rows 

of  armored  faces 

he  might  have  loved  and  lived  among. 
The  victory  carried  like  a  corpse 
from  town  to  town 
begins  to  crawl  in  the  casket. 
The  summer  swindled  on 
from  town  to  town,  our  train 
stopping  and  broiling  on  the  rails 
long  enough  to  let  on  w  ho  w  e  w  ere. 
The  disaster  sat  up  with  us  all  night 
drinking  bottled  w  ater,  eating  fruit, 
talking  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed. 
Outside  along  the  railroad  cut 
they  were  singing  for  our  death. 

2. 

Hopes  sparkle  like  water  in  the  clean  carafe. 

How  little  it  takes 

to  restore  composure. 

White  napkins,  a  tray 

of  napoleons  and  cherry  tarts 

compliments  of  the  airline 

which  has  flow  n  us  out  of  danger. 

They  are  torturing  the  journalist  we  drank  with 

last  night  in  the  lounge 

but  we  can't  be  sure  of  that 

here  overlooking  the  runw  ay 

three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  into  another  life. 

If  this  is  done  for  us 

( and  this  is  done  for  us ) 

if  we  are  well  men  wearing  bandages 

for  disguise 

if  we  can  choose  our  scene 
stay  out  of  earshot 
break  the  roll  and  pour 
from  the  clean  carafe 
if  we  can  desert  like  soldiers 
abjure  like  thieves 

we  mav  well  purchase  new  virtues  at  the  gate 
of  the  other  w  orld. 

3. 

'I  am  up  at  sunrise 

collecting  data. 

The  reservoir  burns  green. 

Darling,  the  knives  they  have  on  this  block  alone 

would  amaze  you. 

When  they  ask  my  profession  I  say 

I'm  a  student  of  weapons  systems. 

The  notes  I'm  putting  together  are  purely 

of  sentimental  value 

my  briefcase  is  I  swear  useless 

to  foreign  powers,  to  the  police 


I  am  not  given  I  say 

to  revealing  my  sources 

to  handing  round  copies 

of  my  dossier  for  perusal. 

The  vulnerable  go  unarmed. 

I  myself  w  alk  the  floor 

a  ruinously  expensive  Swiss  hunter's  knife 

exposed  in  my  brain 

eight  blades,  each  one  for  a  distinct  purpose 
laid  open  as  on  the  desk 
of  an  importer  or  a  fence." 

4. 

Six  months  back 

send  carbons  you  said 

but  this  winter's  dashed  off  in  pencil 

torn  off  the  pad  too  fast 

for  those  skills.  In  the  dawn  taxi 

in  the  kitchen 

burning  the  succotash 

the  more  I  love  my  life  the  more 

I  love  you.  In  a  time 

of  fear.  In  a  city 

of  fears.  In  a  life 

without  vacations  the  paisley  fades 
w  inter  and  summer  in  the  sun 
but  the  best  time  is  now . 

My  sick  friend  w  rites:  what's  love? 
This  lije  is  nothing,  Adrienne! 

Her  hands  bled  onto  the  sill. 

She  had  that  trick  of  reaching  outward. 

the  pane  w  as  smashed  but  only 

the  calvinist  noi  thw  ind 

spat  in  from  the  sea. 

She's  a  shot  hero.  A  dying  poet. 

Even  now,  if  we  went  for  her— 

but  they've  gone  with  rags  and  putty  to  fix  the  pane. 
She  stays  in  w  ith  her  mirrors  and  anger. 

I  tear  up  answ  ers 

I  once  gave,  postcards 

from  riot  and  famine  go  up  on  the  walls 

valentines  stuck  in  the  mirror 

(lame  and  curl,  loyalties  dw  indie , 

the  bleak  light  dries  our  tears 

w  ithout  relief.  I  keep  coming  back  to  you 

in  my  head,  but  you  couldn't  know  that,  and 

I  have  no  carbons.  Prince  of  pity, 

what  eats  out  of  your  hand? 

the  rodent  pain,  electric 

with  exhaustion,  mazed  and  shaken? 

I'd  have  sucked  the  wound  in  your  hand  to  sleep 

but  my  lips  were  trembling. 

Tell  me  how  to  bear  myself. 

how  it's  done,  the  light  kiss  falling 

accurately 

on  the  cracked  palm. 


Kathrin  Perutz 


TEENAGE  AMERICA: 
ENGAGEMENT  IN  FORT  WORTH 


Picking  the  finest  flower  of  American  girlhood:  for  publicity,  profit — 
and  love  of  country. 


Melieia  Bullish. 

Miss  Teenage  America 

1969. 


Kutliri/i  Perutz  has  hud 
four  novels  published, 
the  lust  entitled  Mother 

Is  a  Country.  Her  next 
book  will  be  Beyond 
the  Looking  Class : 
America's  Beauty  Cul- 
ture, to  come  out  in  the 
si>ririf!- 
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The  Braniff  flight  to  Dallas/ Fort  Worth  on  Sat- 
urday morning  was  empty  enough  for  steward- 
esses to  slip  wine  from  first  class  to  economy  with 
nobody  caring.  The  girls  were  in  pink  from  head 
to  toe.  Baby-pink  tights,  long-sleeved  pink  wool 
dresses  with  a  flare  to  the  skirt,  pink  bows  in  the 
hair,  and  a  silver  apron-tunic  over  them.  Cotton 
candy,  great  big  birthday  lollipops  wrapped  in  sil- 
ver paper,  delectable  sweeties  to  lick  all  over. 

We  arrived  early  at  Dallas  Love  Field;  it  was  88 
degrees  on  November  8,  and  a  few  teenage  girls 
in  red.  white,  and  blue  were  wandering  through  the 
airport  to  greet  Miss  Teenage  America  contestants 
and  chaperons.  I  said  goodbye  to  my  travel  com- 
panion, a  man  with  pepper-and-salt  hair  and  china- 
blue  eyes  who  was  separated  from  his  model  wife 
and  worried  that  his  teenage  daughter,  a  student  at 
Southern  Methodist,  was  about  to  participate  in  the 
New  Morality. 

I  rode  the  flatlands  to  Fort  Worth,  more  than 
thirty  miles  away,  to  the  Sheraton,  where  all  people 
connected  with  the  Miss  Teenage  America  Pageant 
were  staying  for  at  least  a  week.  The  CBS  technical 
crew  had  been  there  a  week  already,  with  some 
members  of  the  Pageant  staff,  and  by  the  night  be- 
fore according  to  the  master  plan,  all  rooms  were 
"set  and  reach  to  go."  A  red  carpet  ran  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Sheraton  across  two  streets,  over 
an  entire  block  and  into  the  Convention  Center. 
Donated  by  the  Ashe  Carpel  ( iompany  I  w  ho  assured 
ils  quality  as  palatial!,  it  was,  at  350  square  yards, 
"thought  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  carpel  ever  placed 
on  a  sidewalk."  Cars  passed  over  it  and  later  in  the 
week  would  wear  it  away,  but  now,  for  the  momenl 
of  arrival,  the  red  carpel  was  long,  luxurious,  spread 
to  receive  the  steps  of  young  women  between  thir- 
teen and  seventeen,  local  queens  who  hoped  for  na- 
tional coronation. 

The  girls  arrived  with  their  chaperons,  randy, 
full-breasted  wives  of  local  sponsors,  skinny, 
pinched  ladies  of  the  local  TV  or  radio  stations, 
and  mothers  of  the  girls,  whose  broader,  coarser 
features  aped  the  younger  ones  and  whose  faces 
contained  their  own  resignation,  but  also  now  held 
shrill  ambition:  faces  that  had  tinned  harpy  in 
spite  of  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  their  daughters. 
The  women  were  put  into  a  stagecoach  driven  hy- 


men in  Hollywood  makeup  and  they  came  t  th 
Tarrant  County  Convention  Center,  a  huge  r  m 
building  that  would,  in  a  week's  time,  presetttli 
fairest  flowers  of  American  maidenhood  to  ;  e; 
timated  TV  audience  of  forty  million.  At  theC  I 
a  band  of  volunteers  played  lustily,  majo  te 
twirled  batons,  and  cowboys  shot  off  guns  i 
local  news  photographers  snapped  the  scene,  I 

The  Welcome  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Fort  ^  I 
Country  Club.  There  was  no  liquor  anywhere  n 
none  would  be  seen  for  the  rest  of  the  week  v  ;i 
the  girls  were,  but  would  pour  down  the  old  tb  al 
and  stiff  guts  of  CBS  people  and  in  the  rooi^  c 
Pageant  and  PR  people:  cocktails  can  on)  b 
bought  in  private  clubs  and  vigilant  bottk  c 
scotch  stand  in  bedrooms  next  to  ice  buckets  rc 
vided  by  the  management.  But  at  the  Country  W 
no  liquor,  and  the  food  game  began:  if  it's  ll 
it's  meat;  if  it's  brown,  it's  sweet.  From  no  ti 
next  week  ( and  for  the  reigning  queen,  for  a  y  r 
there  would  be  nothing  but  Dr  Pepper  to  o  il 
a  cola  concoction  with  cherry  syrup  (though  m 
said  prune  I .  which  was  every  where  given  awa\  e 
because  Dr  Pepper  is  national  endorser  of  the  is 
Teenage  Pageant,  and  will  have  free  ust< 
the  queen. 

T  was  at  a  table  with  Miss  St.  Fouis,  a  chu>> 
plain,  and  friendly -looking  high-school  senior 
rhinestone  dress,  with  small  brown  eyes,  lank 
and  pudgy  arms.  Miss  Tidewater.  Virginia,  li 
long,  preacher's  face  that  would  soon  become  It 
picket  fence  of  her  family  ,  keeping  out  disorder.^ 
and  insubordination.  Now  she  was  still  a  little  i 
schoolmarm,  in  a  navy  dress  w  ith  a  white  orgrjl 
bow.  Her  voice  was  soft,  she  answered  me  ' 
"Yes,  ma'am"  and  "No.  ma'am."  Miss  Toledo  i 
neighbor,  w  as  an  intense  six  teen -year-old  with  b 
black  eye-liner.  She  wants  to  he  a  dancer;  '' 
in  this  to  be  seen  by  forty  million  people.  She  \*  1 
her  chance,  she  wants  it  now.  ami  she's  giving 
self  until  she's  twenty-five.  If  she  hasn't  made  " 
a  dancer  by  then,  she'll  write  poems.  "l,onelin<  i 
the  crutch  of  poetry,  and  intense  feelings  are^ 
crutch  of  poeti  j .  And  I  have  them. 

In   her  nasal   voice.   Miss  Toledo  continue 
monolog.    Horrendouslv    verbal,   bright,  she  1 
like  a  thirty-year-old  frenzied  New  York  Jev|l 


goes  to  parochial  school  and  her  town  is 
itive,  "because  anywhere  up  in  the  North, 
's  industrial,  people  are  buckling  down  and 
working.  They  don't  have  time  to  sit  and 
jt  the  great  problems  of  the  world  and 
lot  philosophers." 

ame  is  Lorna  Zilba  and  the  generation  gap, 
i  ts  out,  is  simply  a  question  of  communica- 

he's  interested  in  people,  not  their  fronts 
:  prieties  and  false  spontaneity:  "Some  are 

on  this  great  cloud  of  enthusiasm  and  when 
<  n  comes,  they're  snowed  under  with  inhibi- 
.  i  self-denials  and  everything  else." 
E  ountry-Western  band  is  fixing  to  play.  Four 
s  exans  with  short  hair  and  steel  instruments 
1  "Did  you  ever  see  a  short,  fat  Texan  be- 
'  zip  through  their  happy,  jingling  songs  of 
I >;t.  The  "ya-hoo!"s  are  like  yodels  and 

sent  a  medley  of  Texas  songs.  "Deep  in  the 
[  f  Texas"  has  everyone  clapping:  there's 
(  How  Rose  of  Texas"  and  songs  to  Dallas/ 
a,  Austin,  and  other  towns,  "The  Streets  of 
l{'  and  then  "The  Eyes  of  Texas  Are  Upon 
'  e  all  rise,  stand  at  attention  for  this  anthem 

■  are  asked  to  sing  "America  the  Beautiful." 
;l  we'd  done  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"- 
»re  the  Bishop's  invocation. 

aies.  The  theme  of  the  evening  was  the 
!  the  Pageant,  "to  show  the  w  orld  the  quali- 
ty merican  womanhood."  as  one  speaker  put 
□  ■  Legros.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Miss 
it  America,  Inc..  talked  about  his  pride  in 
Americans.  An  investment  banker,  he  owns 
Joint  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  an  amusement 
liere  2.500  well-groomed  young  people 
I  in  enormous  establishment  and  abide  by 
ai  policy  to  refuse  entrance  to  anyone  who 
:J  disruptive  to  the  other  guests.  Mr.  Legros 
a lemonstrates  his  philosophy:  "Clean  people 
•  y  places.  Dirty  people  hate  clean  places. 

■  lave  a  clean  place,  you  won't  get  dirty 
ej  Cedar  Point  is  spotless  and  Mr.  Legros. 
«  by  the  outstanding  young  Americans  who 
I  him,  gave  further  proof  of  his  faith  by 
aliss  Teenage  America,  Inc.,  last  spring. 

I  kindly-looking  man  with  spectacles  and  a 
l  y.  He  mentions  the  disruptions  caused  by 
'tssenting  youngsters:  he  is  disgusted  by 
1  has  a  solution  to  all  these  problems  and 
mi.  You  build  an  enormous  amusement  park, 
msh  for  half  a  million  people,  serviced  by 
(I  lean-cut  young  men  and  women.  People 
3fl  here,  relax,  enjoy  themselves  with  healthy 
r^he  world  will  be  a  friendly  place  to  live  in 
:  unit  all  (lii^  protesting.  Because,  lie  points 
if  dissenters  "protest  about  schools  and  don't 

4  ool:  they  protest  working  conditions  and 
I  zy  to  work;  they  protest  the  war  and  evade 

I  '  The  chairman  of  the  board  was  endorsed 
'fuse  and  Melissa  Babish,  Miss  Teenage 
iCj  ]969.  rose  to  speak. 

His  cute,  w  rinkled  her  nose,  and  made  ges- 
4  childish,  helpless  femininity.  All  were  be- 
ll ien  she  began  her  speech  w  ith  a  long  orig- 


inal poem  (in  doggerel)  about  her  year's  reign. 
She  finished,  turned  serious,  and  gave  a  homily 
reminding  the  girls  that  they  were  not  better  than 
others,  that  they  must  remember  the  worth  of  all 
people,  that  she  herself  had  made  mistakes.  She 
gave  examples:  sitting  next  to  a  Congressman  and 
dropping  her  steak  in  his  lap;  holding  a  small 
poodle  that  reminded  her  of  her  own  apricot-colored 
one,  only  to  have  the  dog  "go  to  the  bathroom" 
there.  Then,  in  her  charming,  childish  way,  Missy 
upheld  the  beliefs  of  Mr.  Legros,  condemned  the 
small  minority  of  dissatisfied  young  people,  and 
thanked  everyone  for  her  glorious  year.  She  thanked 
Mr.  Legros  and  Miss  Teenage  America,  Inc.,  Dr 
Pepper,  her  official  chaperon,  all  the  people  who 
were  good  to  her,  and  especially  her  Mom  and  Dad. 
Asking  Mom  to  come  up,  Missy  held  up  an  in- 
scribed silver  platter  and  read  us  the  inscription: 


'They  could  do 
nothing  without 
their  chaperons 
and  no  girl 
went  to  the 
ladies'  room 
alone." 


To  Mom  and  Dad 

For  Services  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty  During 
Mv  Reign  as  Miss  Teenage  America  1969. 

Love,  Missy. 


Mom  cried,  and  when  she  returned  to  her  seat,  those 
on  the  podium  asked  to  see  the  treasure. 

Main  speaker  was  Dr.  Edrington,  president  of  the 
Schriner  Institute,  a  school  for  boys  in  Kerrville. 
Texas.  He  was  articulate,  witty,  an  historian  who 
talked  of  the  first  beauty  contest  ever  held— in 
Arabia  2000  B.C.— and  led  into  Biblical  parables  of 
responsibility  and  duty.  His  theme  was  the  Greater 
Cause  and  he  ended  his  lecture  with  a  personal 
story  of  World  War  II  when  he  had  been  in  the 
Navy:  The  Japs  controlled  a  hill  and  our  boys 
were  being  constantly  repulsed.  They  couldn't  take 
the  hill,  however,  even  though  the  battleship  Ten- 
nessee was  at  the  ready,  because  the  Army  had 
been  assigned  to  do  it.  But  Edrington,  through 
cleverness,  contacts,  and  courage,  got  the  Tennessee 
to  shoot.  "They  turned  their  guns  and  just  took 
off  the  top  of  that  hill.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  you'd 
ever  want  to  see.  Of  course,"  he  added,  "it  wasn't 
a  happy  Mother's  Day  for  some  Japs." 


Sunday  was  easy,  a  day  of  indoctrination  and 
restful  fun,  before  the  judgings  and  rehearsals 
would  begin.  A  trip  to  the  Rex  Cauble  Ranch  was 
planned  and  I  could  go  along.  I  could  do  almost 
anything  because,  by  fluke  or  design.  I  had  been 
issued  one  of  the  seven  "Honored  Guest"  badges 
and,  except  for  directly  contacting  any  of  the  girls, 
I  had  free  scope.  No  one  could  contact  the  girls  ex- 
cept the  official  Pageant  staff;  the  hotel  operators 
had  orders  to  allow  no  other  calls  through,  and  no 
messages  could  be  taken.  The  girls  were  minors  and 
pure  They  were  valuable  to  America  and  the  cor- 
poration .!"\  could  do  nothing  without  their 
chaperons  and  no  girl  went  to  the  ladies'  room  alone. 

Candidates  were  now  charges,  the  indispensable 
property  of  a  million-dollar  enterprise  which  would 
be  beamed  out  across  the  land  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 15,  to  (according  to  available  Nielsen  ratings  I 


Kathrin  Perutz 
TEENAGE 
AMERICA 


a  bigger  audience  than  any  of  its  televised  competi- 
tors. Even  Miss  America  was  second-rate  compared 
to  this:  and  those  involved  with  Miss  Teenage  could 
figure  out  why.  This  pageant  of  teenage  girls  was  no 
beauty  contest.  Girls  were  chosen  for  a  combination 
of  talent,  poise,  appearance,  high  grades,  and  ability 
to  handle  themselves  with  decorum  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  winner  would  receive  a  $10,000  scholarship 
to  college,  but  during  her  year's  reign  would  have 
to  meet  the  demands  of  schoolwork  and  those  of  her 
endorsers. 

This  year  only  forty-five  girls  came,  fewer  than 
for  the  past  years  of  the  nine-year-old  Pageant. 
Except  for  seven  candidates-at-large.  all  were  spon- 
sored locally  by  enterprises  that  had  bought  the 
$10,000  franchise  from  Miss  Teenage  America.  Inc. 
Local  Pageants  had  been  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  national  one  was  now  to  be.  In  Los 
Angeles,  for  instance.  $20,000  had  been  spent  by 
Bullock's  stores.  The  local  winner  often  received 
prizes  of  clothes  or  money,  sometimes  both.  She 
was  then  available  for  publicity  purposes,  and  in 
many  towns  local  interests  were  promoted  by  the 
local  girl  who  was  most  charmingly  typical  of.  or 
exemplary  for.  her  generation. 

W  hen  the  girl  and  her  chaperon  arrived  at  Dallas 
airport,  the  national  committee  took  over  expenses. 
The  women  were  housed  for  a  week  at  the  Sheraton- 
Fort  Worth  and  given  three  meals  a  day.  Some  of 
these  expenses  were  undertaken  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  and  the  Sheraton  itself, 
mindful  of  publicity  value  in  a  hotelful  of  lovelies, 
offered  cut-rate  prices.  CBS  paid  $150,000  for  rights 
to  televise.  Their  entire  production  budget  was  ap- 
proximately one-third  million  dollars,  hut  thev  re- 
ceived over  $400,000  from  advertisers.  A  total  of 
$380,000  came  from  local  franchises.  Dr  Pepper 
paid  his  fee.  and  associate  endorsers  i  clothing  and 
shoe  manufacturers  I  paid  theirs. 

The  girls  were  thirteen  to  seventeen,  though  al- 
most all  were  sixteen  or  seventeen.  One  thirteen- 
year-old.  one  fourteen-vear-old.  One  Negro  (from 
Alexandria.  Virginia  I  and  a  Miss  Puerto  Rico, 
but  no  one  from  the  states  of  New  ^  ork,  New  Jersey. 
Connecticut,  and  several  others.  Five  from  Texas, 
two  from  California— most  in  fact  were  from  the 
W  est.  These  nubile  Americans  shared  had  skin,  bad 
taste  in  clothes  i  ni<  >-t  u  ore  things  ton  old  for  them  I . 
and  heavy,  misapplied  makeup.  Every  girl  wore 
eye  makeup,  and  blue  shadow  ran  in  Texas  heat. 
Some  wore  pancake  or  foundation  and  blotches 
spread,  islands  of  makeup  holding  up  smaller  in- 
lands of  blusher  or  gleamer.  Streaks  of  makeup  ran 
into  the  hair,  down  the  neck,  across  the  forehead. 
Mothers  w  dYe  less,  chaperons  had  face-  expertly 
covered:  most  girls  wore  their  hair  loose,  but  the 
women  carried  immobile  structures  on  their  heads. 

At  the  ranch,  under  Texas  skies  and  hot  sun. 
we  met  Cutter  Bill,  the  most  famous  cutting  horse 
in  the  world,  f  irst  Missy,  Miss  Teenage  America, 
and  then  other  girls  were  posed  on  the  horse  or 
beside  him:  die  -mall  contestant  spent  the  entire 
time  in  the  bus  because  she  was  allergic  to  horses. 
Cowbo\s  were  friendly,  dressed  in  Western  garb. 


and  cowgirls  wore  eyelashes  and  makeup  wh 
rode. 

I  went  into  the  small  saloon,  through  s\ 
wooden  doors,  into  the  set  of  a  W^este 
nickelodeon  and  old  pictures.  Girls  and  ch; 
were  drinking  Dr  Pepper,  but  the  bartendt 
me  up.  said  journalists  were  the  best  kin< 
drink  most  I ,  and  gave  me  a  man-sized  plas 
of  scotch.  Mrs.  Cauble,  our  hostess,  entered 
in  orange,  had  her  cup  refilled,  said  next  yea 
ask  Mr.  Teenage  America  down  1 1  suggest  J 
Universe  and  she  agreed,  yes.  that  w  ould  be  li 
provement.  but  "there's  just  one  man  I  wan  dIj 
out  here,  and  that's  Joe  Namath"  I .  She  didn  m: 
how  many  horses  they  had  because  "we  don  oi 
that  way,  we  count  in  pastures."  She  didn'  mi 
how  many  pastures  either,  and  hated  to  spei  a 
of  time  at  the  ranch  because  it  bored  her.  r  m 
they  sold  horses  at  $50,000  apiece,  the  main  a 
was  from  cattle.  She  wasn't  going  to  go  out  it 
sun  to  watch  the  rodeo  because  "I've  had  tw  le 
operations  and  a  brain  operation  this  year  a  " 
not  going."  I  had  to  go:  she  pressed  my  ha  a 
told  me  to  be  back  for  a  refill  after  each  n  if 
W  ith  her.  w  ith  other  w  omen.  I  found  sweet,  h 
sisterhood  through  the  secret,  communal  e 
liquor. 

The  band  struck  up.  we  sang  "The  Star-Sp  s 
Banner."  and  Mr.  Cauble  came  out  on  Cutt  ! 
with  a  large  flag.  The  Bishop  was  in  attenda  e 
high,  gave  an  invocation,  and  we  all  watel 
roping  of  steer,  the  ladies  riding,  the  obstacl  i 
I  sat  next  to  Kathy.  a  Donatello  madonn;  r 
Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota,  w  ith  no  makeup  on 
lucent  skin,  who  said  her  talent  act  was  the  c 
tion  of  "The  Last  Flow  er"  by  Thurber  and,  I  a 
it  was  a  plea  for  peace,  she  had  been  advised 
use  it.  But  Kathy.  who  writes  poetry,  is  one 
teen  children,  and  has  organized  a  teenage  dr 
workshop  with  her  friends,  insisted  on  keepi 
piece.  She  was  missing  rehearsals  of  Viet 
which  the  kids  were  doing  at  home.  Earlit 
had  put  on  a  play  she  wrote.  They  used  the 
money  for  costumes,  set.  and  everything  eli 
needed  and  sent  a  batch  of  tickets  to  the 
department,  but  nobody  came. 

She  was.  of  course,  different  from  the 
girls.  Around  us  bright  faces  cheered,  han 
buttocks  and  breasts,  even  harder  hearts,  wail 
der  the  sun  for  the  next  act.  Like  the  girl 
movie  Last  Summer,  their  hardness  and  ten 
protected  them.  Little  girls  out  for  the  big  tin 
hampered  by  imagination  or  charity,  they  w 
together  virgins  ready  to  strangle  someone  oi 
of  flesh. 

In  the  ring,  small  animals  were  chased  b 
on  horseback,  brave  studs  performing  for 
ladies,  the  men  with  Marlboros  on  their  lips 
the  flat  Texas  country,  hoping  to  cop  a  fee 
false  breast  i  one-third  of  the  girls  wore  J 
bras)  or  a  tight  hip  (many  wore  girdles). 

On  the  ride  back,  with  two  I'M  people  and  a 
journalist  <  the  buses  were  too  full  to  take  IW 
discussed  the  New  Morality.  The  journalist 
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.{  about  fifty  who  had  three  daughters.  The 
;  one  had  told  her  father  she  was  living  with 
She  had.  he  said,  become  a  hippie  despite 
hodox  upbringing  with  literal  interpretation 
Bible.  After  her  first  few  weeks  of  college, 
d  asked  to  be  transferred  because  there  were 
iy  atheists  around  she  couldn't  stand  it.  But 
lyed.  and  a  few  months  later  the  father  was 
to  the  college  with  his  daughter  in  deep  de- 
>n.  She  told  him  she  no  longer  believed  in 
ng.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the  girl  had  asked  him 
;r  she  could  participate  in  the  October  15 
)rium.  He  said  no  and  she  obeyed  him.  com- 
er to  sav  he  was  marvelous,  because  he  could 
he  word  "Moratorium"  without  becoming 
cal,  as  her  mother  would  have.  Father  and 
•  went  to  sensitivity  sessions  for  five  davs. 
lours  a  day,  and  discovered  they  were  basi- 
ifferent  people. 

rl  who  lives  away  from  home  with  a  bov  asks 
her's  permission  to  join  the  Peace  March, 
•eys  when  he  forbids  it.  I  was  still  new  to 
ind  didn't  know  about  the  faith  that  is  above 
as.  the  belief  in  America,  the  hatred  of  Com- 
ii.  the  complete  acceptance  of  an  interna- 
?onspiracv  to  take  over  the  world.  Sex  was 
misdemeanor :  virginal  parents  could  come 
ot  promiscuity,  even  pregnancy.  But  dissent, 
stioning  of  our  universe  and  our  good  was 
mate  falling  from  grace:  it  was  despair,  the 
i.  and  sooner  murder  your  family  than  be- 
lerica. 

ay  night,  back  from  the  ranch,  the  girls  had 
ijama  party.  Their  makeup  had  been  reap- 
leir  lashes  were  in  order,  and  they  wore  elab- 
■stumes.  American  nights  instead  of  Arabian 
th  peignoirs,  prints,  pajama  boots,  and  ro^es. 
t  no  man  see  them,  rushed  away  from  the 
if  a  male  approached,  even  though  a  police- 
was  inside  and  had  been  riding  up  and  down 
an  hour  before  to  clear  the  way. 
;irls  looked  tired  already,  but  smiled  for  the 
neramen  who  filmed  the  impromptu  party. 
Jgged  their  Teddy  bears  and  cuddled  with 
ler  over  autograph  books  and  reproductions 
r    American  scenes  they'd  been  given.  Some 
i   1  risen  at  four  or  four-thirty  in  the  morning. 
<■$  .he  W  elcome  Banquet  had  gone  on  till  mid- 
it  )  that  they  could  fix  their  hair  and  makeup. 
11  e  necessary  to  present  themselves  to  judging 
i  breakfast.  In  twenty-four  hours,  some  were 
u  defeated.  Bitchiness  was  close  to  the  surface 
si  e  had  shed  their  layer  of  youthfulness  for  a 
it  of  gloss,  the  imitation  of  youth  which  would 
o(  hildish,  too  cute  for  anyone  but  forty  mil- 
\  wers  to  believe.  They  had  learned  to  be 
)'\  n  one  here  might  have  influence,  every  eye 
I  m  in.  every  word  thev  spoke  might  prej- 
e  iem.  A  show   of  temper  or  individuality 
Id  isqualify  them,  so  they  smiled  at  each  other 
c(  plimented  all  outfits  and  food  and  the  room, 
he  lad  learned  instantly  and  in  microcosm  how 


to  survive  through  fear.  At  lunch  they  had  been ' 
indoctrinated  in  the  worship  of  their  president.  A 
young  man.  the  "ovation  officer.'"  had  interrupted 
their  meal  by  explaining  that  Mr.  Meeker,  president 
of  Miss  Teenage  America.  Inc..  was  an  understand- 
ing man.  but  wanted  to  be  treated  as  he  deserved. 
He  reflected  his  state  of  mind  by  the  name  he  used 
for  himself,  either  Mr.  Charles  Meeker  or  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Meeker.  Jr.  Right  now  he  was  the  in- 
formal man,  but  he  insisted  on  a  standing  ovation 
whenever  he  came  to  speak.  We  would  rehearse  it. 

Mr.  Meeker  was  introduced  and  the  room  stood, 
cheering.  Mr.  Meeker  walked  away  and  the  young 
man  returned.  We  had  not  risen  quickly  enough, 
we  would  do  it  again.  We  did.  knowing  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  we  would  have  t<>  stand  and 
applaud  every  time  our  president  approached. 

Next  morning  the  press  room  was  bustling. 
Photos  of  the  girls— in  stagecoach,  on  horseback, 
in  pajamas— and  releases  on  them  were  collated 
for  immediate  dispatch  to  local  papers.  Interviews 
and  TV  spots  were  being  arranged  and  long-distance 
calls  were  made  to  determine  when  the  stars,  the 
national  selection  committee,  and  influential  jour- 
nalists would  be  arriving.  "It's  quite  a  week.'"  said 
Shirley  Spiekerman.  who  handled  most  of  the  pub- 
licity. "The  moon  shot  and  the  Moratorium  will  be 
competing." 

Jerre  Todd,  head  of  the  public-relations  firm  han- 
dling the  Miss  Teenage  America  account,  greeted 
me  in  his  usual  manner:  "Well  listen,  little  feller, 
and  listen  tight.  I'll  tell  you  twice  and  maybe  only 
once."  This  morning  the  girls  were  having  their 
written  test  ia  tough  one.  devised  by  World  Book 
Encyclopedia,  which  many  failed  though  the  aca- 
demic average  of  all  girls  was  A-minus  I .  and  later 
would  begin  the  Poise  and  Appearance  judging,  to 
continue  over  two  days  with  four  groups  of  four 
judges  each,  the  judges  being  poised  ladies  of  the 
Dallas— Fort  Worth  area,  two  of  them  Negro  and 
two  of  them  men.  No  one  but  the  contestants  could 
enter  the  judging  rooms,  which  were  guarded  bv  a 
police  officer. 


'These  nubile 
Vmmcans 
shared  had 
skin,  had  taste 
in  clothes  and 
heavy,  mis- 
applied  makeup! 


Time  out.  I  parted  from  the  singing  PR  crew  and 
was  free  most  of  the  day.  Exploration:  Fort 
Worth  is  known  as  "cow  town  . . .  where  the  West  re- 
mains." It's  the  third-ranking  cit\  in  \merica  in 
millionaires  per  capita  i  mainh  oil  and  cattle).  It 
has  a  wax  reproduction  of  "The  Last  Supper"  on 
continual  display,  and  in  a  souvenir  store  with  59- 
cent  and  $1.49  items,  two  small  Negro  children  and 
I  examined  the  string  ties,  rosaries,  towels,  small 
guns,  and  containers  of  Mace. 

Driving  out.  through  the  park.  I  came  to  the 
campus  of  Texas  Christian  I  niversity,  where  I  saw- 
almost  no  girl  with  virginal,  unbleached  hair.  <'ute 
Texas  co-eds  walked  by  in  dresses  an  inch  above 
the  knee,  blond  hair  sprayed  and  immobile,  faces 
carefully  painted  and  set.  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  from  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  whether  an  ap- 
proaching female  was  forty-five  or  eighteen.  The 
natural  look,  the  slouch  and  swinging  hair,  hadn't 
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come  to  TCU;  we  were  in  the  Fifties  and  a  large 
sign  over  a  hamburger  joint  proclaimed:  "Let's 
Get  Out  of  Vietnam  . . .  the  President's  Way."  Tacked 
on  a  tree,  a  poster  invited  participation  in  the 
Moratorium. 


That  night  the  party  for  the  girls  was  a  carnival, 
with  cotton  candy,  booths,  and  a  little  jail.  Mr. 
Legros  walked  around  happily,  chaperons  became 
avid  gamblers  with  play  money,  and  the  CBS  people 
stuck  around  for  fun.  I  put  Lorna,  Miss  Toledo, 
into  jail  before  she  could  put  me  in,  but  then  gave 
her  my  stash  of  money.  "You  know  how  you  should 
do  \<>ur  article?"  said  somebody.  "Just  pour  a  lot 
of  Dr  Pepper  on  the  pages." 

The  grown-ups  went  to  drink  other  things  in 
other  rooms.  Tightness  had  set  in  and  this  was  only 
Monday.  Paul  Levitan,  producer  of  the  show  for 
CBS,  was  having  problems.  There  was  an  edge  on 
everything,  the  budget  might  be  exceeded,  the  big 
family  was  growing  apart  and  needed  soldering.  At 
three,  four  in  the  morning,  bottles  were  set  by  and 
people  went  to  bed.  In  one  room,  we'd  been  talking 
about  war  and  the  strong  young  Texan  who'd  come 
back  from  Vietnam  said  he  could  kill  men,  women, 
and  children  and  then  sit  down  to  enjoy  his  break- 
fast. There  was  nothing  wrong  with  killing,  he  said; 
it  made  you  feel  good  and  that's  what  it  was  all 
about. 

"Why  should  we  rebel  against  the  structure  when 
it'*  good?""  a  candidate  asked  the  next  morning. 
"The  structure  that  this  nation  is  built  on  is  not 
bad  at  all.  Look  at  it:  justice,  equality,  happiness, 
peace  for  men— I  don't  consider  these  bad  or  evil 
or  invalid  at  all." 

From  Puerto  Rico  came  a  voice  of  reason: 
"We've  had  some  riots.  They  burned  the  ROTC 
building  of  the  university  campus.  They  were  hav- 
ing a  hunger  strike...  but  one  by  one  they  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  because  they  were  fainting. 
Blah.  I  hate  them.  They're  stupid." 

One  after  another  told  the  same  stories:  it  was 
great  to  be  here,  they'd  already  learned  a  lot. 
It  was  marvelous  to  be  able  to  talk  to  girls  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  country.  It  was  an  education,  every- 
one was  so  nice,  so  interesting,  everyone  was  like  a 
sister.  We  all  agree  on  tilings,  there's  no  generation 
gap,  that's  silly,  it's  much  harder  to  get  along  with 
some  other  members  of  your  own  generation  than 
with  your  parents.  These  hippies  are  aw  ful.  Who  do 
these  kids  think  they  are,  protesting  the  President? 
What  do  they  know,  what  does  anybody  know  com- 
pared to  him? 

All  day  they  came  into  the  room  adjoining  the 
press  l  oom  and  my  tape  recorder  caught  the  accents, 
the  acts,  the  self-assurance.  \1is*\  talked  about  her 
year's  reign,  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  up  her  A 
average,  how  many  interesting  people  she  had  met. 
how  she'd  developed  her  own  style  in  dressing,  and 
how.  yes,  she'd  met  some  of  the  minority  teenagers 
and  they  saw  her  as  "a  victim  of  the  Kstablishment 
which  is  true  in  a  sense."  She  meant  (though 
couldn't  tell  me)  that  in  her  year  as  Miss  Teenage 


America  her  purpose  had  been  to  prom 
products  of  her  endorsers.  She  had  flowr  o  ai 
parts  of  the  country,  had  missed  sleep,  sch< 
friends  for  a  reward  not  of  self-knowledge suto 
education  in  public  relations.  By  selling 
she  sold  the  goods,  and  Missy's  laughter  w  no» 
easy;  her  little  shoulders  bobbed  up  and  d  n  it 
immediate  appreciation,  her  smile  was  ;  ead' 
there,  and  the  eyes  had  learned  to  quickly  e  luat 
response.  "This  year  I  found  out  a  heck  of  oto 
things,"  said  Missy.  "I  believe  in  going  up  in  aifjj 
and  not  going  down.  The  SDS  are  making  th  ilen 
majority  say,  'Hey,  wait  a  minute.  We're  no  oim 
to  be  silent  anymore  and  we're  going  to  sa  u  ha 
we  want.'  People  are  getting  united  throu,*  thi 
Moratorium,"  she  told  me  and  concluded,  "  ;an' 
say  the  war  is  bad,  because  I  don't  know  evei  hitij 
about  it.  And  I  can't  say  the  war  is  good,  tausi 
I  don't  know  everything  about  it.  And  until,  do 
I  will  not  make  that  statement." 

The  war  was  a  theme  all  week.  There  m  rk 
avoiding  the  fact  that  the  Pageant  would  their 
on  the  same  day  as  the  March  on  Washingt  :  h 
Dallas,  the  wearing  of  black  armbands  haoeei 
declared  illegal  by  a  judge  who  said  that  I  i 
the  ruling  might  be  unconstitutional,  it  wo  I  h. 
enforced.  To  wear  red.  white,  and  blue  am  md 
was  proper  and  patriotic.  The  Miss  Tckm 
America  Pageant  was,  for  the  first  time,  ei  hat 
ically  patriotic  in  theme.  The  opening  nnbe 
would  show  candidates  in  red.  white,  and  blu  ins 
ing  "It's  a  Grand  Old  Flag"  and  "Yankee  I 
Dandy."  Even  the  girls  were  aware  that  thevvetl 
part  of  a  planned  response  to  the  diss  tinj 
minority.  Miss  Wichita  said,  "I'm  glad  i  01 
Moratorium  Day.  the  Pageant,"  because  it  ouli 
show  to  all  America  that  there  were  other  unj 
people,  good  ones,  in  the  land. 

Lorna  said.  "Youth  is  saying,  we  want<ior 
freedom,  we  want  no  wars,  we  want  all  ty  i 
freedom  of  mind  and  body.  But  they're  notom 
municating.  they're  not  coming  through  t  th 
people  because  they're  being  destructive  abi  il 
They're  trying  to  tear  down  the  memories  tl  U 
older  generation  has  built  up.  And  it's  take 
years  to  build  up  this  memory  of  a  life  tha 
had.  the  good  times  that  they  had.  the  love  ha 
the)  had.  the  heartbreaks  they  had.  It's  just  e 
mammoth  scrapbook  thai  they've  compiled,  wu 
they  think  that  youth  is  coming  in  and  gaso  in, 
everything  and  tearing  it  up.  This  is  the  prol 

The  destructive  youth  was  going  to  be  met  a 
on  by  constructive  young  people.  A  minoi  ci 
was  under  way.  and  infidels  would  be  crushi  I' 
the  stern  hoot  of  higher  truth.  When,  that  e\ 
in  the  talent  judging,  one  girl  did  a  patriotic m 
tat  ion  i  prepared  l>\  her  uncle  l  to  "The  Star-Sp 
Banner."  no  one  was  surprised. 

Out  of  forty-five,  eight  would  he  chosen 
semifinalists  would  all  have  the  chance  to  do  «' 
acts  live  to  the  largest  audience  of  any  TV  spc<  ! 
lar.  Out  of  the  forty-five,  most  were  had.  ^ 
could  not  compensate  for  lack  of  talent  and  ■ 
lessness.  The  black  "ill  came  out  dressed  in  ' 
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screamed  her  original  monolog :  "My  mother's 
!  Mother,  come  back!   Mother,  you're  the 
thing  I  ever  loved!"  and  so  forth.  Miss  Puerto 
recited  her  original  poem   ( written  in  En- 
for  the  occasion )    about  discovering  faith 
id.  She  was  on  her  knees  a  lot  of  the  time.  look- 
p.  There  were  baton  twirlers,  singers,  dancers. 
I, acrobats,  monologists,  and  musicians.  Kathy 
(  South  Dakota  came  in  a  long  white  shift,  bare- 
n   holding  a  red  flower.  Miss  Odessa.  Texas, 
•d  the  piano  in  a  pale-gold  brocade  culotte  out- 
y  Valentina.  Miss  Colorado  Springs.  Sylvia, 
a  long  brown  skirt  and  cream  shirt,  and  belted 
k-type  song  called  "Get  Together."  inserting 
it  an  original  poem.  "Society,  Whv  Do  You 
i?"  Her  hair  was  a  sleek  black  skullcap  and 
vas  too  good,  we  were  all  afraid,  to  be  con- 
ed amateur.  She  was  something  else,  some- 
like a  woman,  and  her  stage  presence  made 
1  think  she  was  a  personalitv.  Lorna  did  a 
ish  dance,  but  ran  over  the  two  minute  limit: 
Rills  did  the  bedroom  scene  from  Romeo  and 
'  and  Miss  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  began  her 
in  medley  with  "Happy  Davs  Are  Here  Again." 
o  days  later,  after  breakfast,  the  eight  were 
unced.  Miss  Colorado  Springs  was  among 
I  (Lorna  stopped  smiling  for  twenty-four  hours, 
Cathy  seemed  relieved. )  The  other  semifinal- 
ept  with  joy:  Miss  Odessa,  Miss  Dallas,  Miss 
onville,  Florida  (  who'd  acted  out  a  compressed 
m  of  Jules  Feiffer's  Passionella  ) .  Miss  Denver, 
[i  Seattle  (a  cellist).  Miss  Indianapolis,  and 
[f  Los  Angeles,  who  began  her  act  saying.  "Art 
f  talent  and  fashion  is  my  interest,"  before 
ujing  her  three  drawings  and  then  sketching  a 
h  onstage. 


[e  morning  after  talent  judging,  rehearsals  be- 
,  an  for  the  telecast.  No  longer  in  the  safety  of 
if'otel,  girls  and  chaperons  had  to  tread  the  red 
a  t  every  morning  to  the  Convention  Center, 
h  first  morning.  Miss  Oklahoma  City  arrived 
v  ninutes  late.  Mr.  Meeker  announced  she  was 
I  If  the  Pageant.  The  girl  wept,  explained  to 
fi  athetic  stagehands  that  she'd  been  waiting  in 
It  )om  for  her  chaperon,  who  had  gone  out  to 
M:  returning  a  few  minutes  late.  The  girl's  cause 
a  ■hampioned  and  thirty  minutes  later  she  was 
Hated. 

p  girls  were  learning  how  to  kick  and  twirl 
a*  under  the  tutelage  of  Judith  Houghton,  vice 
lent  and  general  manager  of  the  corporation. 
«|y  Van,  the  dancing  star  who  would  feature  in 
Mj  ow,  had  arrived  and  was  practicing  with  them, 
'w  ternoon  the  singing  cadets  w  ould  arrive,  forty- 
I  Jung  men  from  Texas  A  &  M  who.  with  th» 
H]  would  be  dressed  in  red.  white,  and  blue  for 
I  >ening  number  and  who  would,  from  now  until 
M  oronation  Ball  after  the  Pageant,  be  the  girls' 
sc  s  and  accompany  them  and  their  chaperons 
meals  and  events. 

nigh  their  grand  entrance  was  scheduled  for 
P  M.,  the  cadets  were  not  in  evidence.  I  heard 


they  were  going  to  be  fitted  before  they  entered, 
and  entrance  could  be  any  time  in  the  next  two 
hours.  Unfortunately.  I  couldn't  wait.  I  had  a  clan- 
destine rendezvous  arranged  by  a  young  waiter 
from  TCU.  whose  father  is  in  the  Air  Force;  he 
said  he  knew  some  kids  interested  in  peace.  When 
I  asked  to  meet  them,  he  promised  he'd  get  them 
to  the  hotel  room  on  Wednesday  evening  at  six. 

Just  before  five,  the  cadets  were  coming  out  of 
the  fitting  room.  Some  were  blase:  "Can't  wait  till 
this  is  over.  I  was  in  it  last  year  and  it's  tough." 
A  few  were  tall  and  good-looking;  many  were  small 
and  bad-complexioned.  These  were  the  Aggies,  the 
local  joke,  as  Poles  are  in  Chicago  ("How  many- 
Aggies  does  it  take  to  change  a  light  bulb?  Three. 
One  to  hold  the  bulb  and  two  to  turn  the  chair"). 
They  went  off  to  change.  In  the  elevator  I  didn't 
register  five  hippie  kids  until  one,  handing  me  the 
white  dove  on  a  field  of  blue,  asked,  "You  want  a 
button,  ma'am?" 

They  were  cautious  at  first,  and  the  lady  journal- 
ist from  New  York  posed  disinterested  questions 
("How  many  young  people  here  sympathize  with 
you?").  They  brought  out  the  papers  and  leaflets. 
Within  a  few  minutes,  the  interview  was  aban- 
doned; we  relaxed  on  the  floor  with  beer  and  Cokes. 

Bucky,  a  handsome  small  Mediterranean  type 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  baby's  smile  of  happiness  w  as  a 
Jew  who  had  left  home  because  his  parents  con- 
sidered him  a  traitor.  Mike  Reznikoff  was  tall,  lined, 
with  Allen  Ginsberg  hair  and  beard  sentried  by 
beagle  eyes.  His  mother  worked  for  the  Dissenting 
Democrats,  had  organized  the  McCarthy  campaign 
here,  and  was  now  trying  to  get  the  McCarthy  people 
out  for  November  15.  His  father,  an  insurance  man, 
had  been  told  he  would  sell  no  more  policies  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  Mike's  parents  were  thinking  of 
leaving  town.  If  his  parents  left,  Mike  would  stay. 
The  others  were  also  under  twenty.  Patti  was  a 
silent  little  girl  who  seemed  younger  than  eighteen 
and  w  anted  only  to  be  there,  embarrassed  by  direct 
questions.  Greg  and  Ron  spoke  heatedly;  Greg  was 
a  born  debater,  with  small  steel-rimmed  spectacles 
and  august  sideburns.  Their  long  hair  and  clothes 
made  them  all  targets.  They  were  not  served  in 
cafeterias;  they  were  threatened  and  jeered  at.  I 
said  that  I  would  join  them  on  the  Friday  march. 
Patti  promised  to  pick  me  up.  Strong  handshakes, 
Bucky  holding  me  in  a  grip  of  solidarity. 

I  went  downstairs  to  the  Grand  Ballroom  to  see 
if  the  dinner-dance  for  cadets  and  candidates  would 
include  grown-ups  other  than  chaperons.  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Legros  greeted  me  and  said  I  must  come;  five 
minutes  later  I  was  down  again,  dressed  in  gold, 
moving  fast  but  overtaken  by  Miss  Odessa  and  her 
chaperon.  Miss  Odessa  wore  a  green  chiffon  Empire 
iiiess  with  a  tiny  rhinestone  belt.  In  place  of  greet- 
in  he  asked  me  on  the  run,  "Am  I  overdressed? 
i  >k  all  right?"  Tensely,  she  fussed  with  her- 

self without  missing  a  step  and  rushed  in  front  of 
me  through  the  door.  We  were  seated  at  the  same 
table  and  throughout  dinner  Miss  Odessa  spoke  to 
no  one.  She  gave  the  nearest  cadet  a  look  of  malev- 
olence and  held  herself  as  though  made  of  china. 


'She  had  flown 
to  all  parts  of 
the  country, 
had  missed 
sleep,  school, 
and  friends  for 
a  reward  not  of 
self-knowledge 
but  of  educa- 
tion in  public 
relations." 
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To  turn  her  head,  she  rotated  her  entire  body  (the 
glue  wasn't  reliable)  and  she  ate  like  a  marionette, 
her  blond  hair  resting  perfectly  on  her  shoulders. 

Everyone  rose;  Mr.  Meeker  was  approaching  the 
podium,  where  he  would  introduce  Mr.  Legros. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Meeker  had  told  me  that  the  Pageant 
"is  now  in  the  best  hands  it  ever  has  been.  Mr. 
Legros  said  two  things:  it  must  be  of  great  quality 
and  must  stand  for  something,  and  it  must  grow. 
This  was  the  only  mandate  we  were  given." 

When  I  asked  what  the  Pageant  stood  for,  the 
president  cleared  his  throat.  "You're  really  putting 
me  into  a  philosophy  of  my  own.  .  .  .  Things  today 
have  to  be  carefully  said,  because  we  live  in  that 
kind  of  world  where  the  truisms  sound  cornball. 
And  people  do  not  take  time  to  understand  that  the 
values  of  the  human  being  have  not  changed  very 
much— in  three,  four  thousand  years— and  eventu- 
ally we  come  back  to  them.  Now,  Miss  Teenage 
America  has  had  some  very  rough  times  that  I  be- 
lieve would  have  sunk  it,  and  I  believe  it  has  sur- 
vived because  from  the  first  minute  I  have  been  a 
self-appointed  guardian  of  its  integrity.  And  it  has 
one  integrity  that  must  transcend  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  that  the  girls  have  a  positive 
reaction  from  the  Pageant,  because  you  know  their 
life  is  going  to  be  changed." 

On  his  role  in  the  Pageant.  Charles  Meeker  said. 
"You  call  it  what  you  want  to  call  it.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  call  it.  There  must  be  somebody  in  an 
undertaking  like  this  to  whom  they  can  look  and 
of  whom  they  can  grab  hold.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  otherwise,  with  the  tremendous  number  of 
things  we  ask  them  to  do.  Now,  I  often  say  to  them: 
we  will  ask  you  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  You  may  say 
anything  to  me  except,  'I  can  t.'  You'll  do  things 
you've  never  done  before.  Now  someone,  someone 
has  to  take  control.  And  that's  me.  1  do  not  try  to 
create  any  kind  of  image  except  what  1  really  am." 

Mr.  Meeker  is  never  tired.  He  introduces  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  majestically  descends 
without  recognition  of  the  standing  ovation.  Mr. 
Legros  repeats  in  essence  his  speech  of  Saturday 
night  for  the  benefit  of  the  cadets  and  offers  a 
him  of  Cedar  Point.  I  say  goodbye  and  leave:  I 
have  another  dinner  appointment  at  ten. 

Close  to  a  dozen  of  us  ride  out  to  Lou  Owen-.' 
house,  where  his  wife  Sam  has  prepared  an  Italian 
meal.  Lou  is  ownei  of  the  ('(invention  Center,  a 
cupcake  to  beat  all  cupcakes,  an  anchored  fl\  ing 
saucer,  a  double  beanie.  It  seats  1<S. 001).  has  ollices 
and  an  enormous  backstage  area  where  trucks  feed 
power  to  CHS.  and  additional  ollices  have  been  con- 
structed under  yellow  satin  tents.  The  Center  cost 
only  $16  million,  and  the  same  thing  in  New  Haven. 
Lou  assures  me.  would  have  cost  $7.r)  million. 

It's  a  cocktail  party,  most  people  are  from  New 
York,  and  no  conversation  gets  going.  I  spend  a 
few  minutes  talking  to  the  young  man  who  designed 
the  set  enormous  Hats  with  cheery  pastel  flowers 
for  which  he  .  barged  CHS  $42,000.  At  2:30  a.m.  I 
prevail  on  my  hostess  to  lend  me  a  bathing  suit  and 
I  go  foi  a  swim  in  the  heated  pool.  I'm  considered 
bizarre,  but  amusing.  Everyone  is  tired,  and  on  the 


way  back,  acrimony  settles  in  and  the  ovei  noU 
overdrunk  occupants  of  the  car  are  silent  o  )itd 

Next  morning,  the  eight  semifinalists  rea 
nounced,  the  only  ones  to  do  their  acts  ml 
They'll  have  special  costumes,  pink  rhii  ?tot 
gowns,  while  the  others  are  in  black  and  wh  ;  || 
the  cadets  in  dress  uniform),  so  the  press  oid 
ence  takes  place  in  the  dressing  room.  TL  al 
reporters  are  new  to  the  girls  and  ask  aUt 
generation  gap.  the  Moratorium,  and  drul  ill 
Denver  tells  us.  "Happiness  is  a  state  of|j' 
Miss  Dallas  says  she  found  God  during  thi  q 
Pageant  activities.  Miss  Seattle  always  he 
He  brought  her  here  after  performing  a  mi  c 
her  by  which   she  lost  twentv    pounds  roll 
Weight  Watchers.  Her  ambition  is  to  b< 
Weight  Watcher  lecturer  and  serve  as  ins 
to  other  girls.  All  girls  but  one  are  famil 
drugs,  which  circulate  in  their  schools.  Sylv  .  , 
Colorado  Springs,  works  with  young  drug  Idi 
trying  to  rehabilitate  them,  and  her  pride  s.{ 
who  was  on  heroin. 

One  of  the  semifinalists  had  false  lashi,  ft 
hair,  and  false  breasts.  A  few  had  acne.  T  yi 
agreed  that  teenagers  who  rebel  lack  f"'s4 
strength  and  are  lost.  Some  said  the\  lack  tin* 
of  prayer,  and  some,  that  they  miss  famil 
For  whatever  reason,  it  was  weakness  th;:  h 
person  to  protest  his  societv. 


\/% 7e've  had  calls  last  night  and  this  mc  or 
▼  »  said  Patti  on  Friday.  "They  tell  us  ie 
going  to  be  violence  and  there  will  be  gu  w 
9:30  on  the  morning  of  November  14  I  did 
to  die.  I  was  for  peace,  yes,  and  all  good  thi  ■' 
not  enough  to  be  killed  for  it.  This  was  Tex  ) 
pie  had  guns  and  protested  against  registerir*t 
Black  armbands  were  illegal,  kids  had  beerill 
out  of  school  for  wearing  the  small  peace  IB 
w  ith  a  dove,  and  the  Dallas  Moratorium  coi  ID 
had  been  prohibited  use  of  dead  men's  n;  ei 
their  casket.  I  had  more  protection  than  an  if 
Texans  planning  to  march:  I  was  older,  frc  I 
York,  and  one  of  the  CBS  men  was  a  lawyeil 
Patti  to  wait,  ran  to  the  Convention  Centei ) 
someone  where  I  was  and  ask  her  to  star 
something  if  I  hadn't  reported  back  by  2:30. 

In  the  car.  Patti  gave  me  a  black  armband  1 
drove  to  Trinity  Park.  This  was  the  last  ti 
would  have  use  of  the  car.  Her  father  hs  < 
detuned  her  for  w  hat  she  w  as  doing,  said  if  s,  l 
the  car  toda)  she'd  never  be  able  to  drive  it 

At  the  park,  kids  were  shivering  and  trjl 
make  posters.  The  30-degree  temperatur 
strong  w  inds  came  as  a  blast  from  on  high  aft  ' 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Around  a  smi 
some  kid--  wi  n-  warming  their  hands  anc 
brought  his  mother  to  meet  me.  Mis.  Heznik 
dressed  properly,  with  hat  and  gloves,  her  f« 
erectly  made  up  and  her  coat  well-tailored.  ' 
the  kids  Clean  for  Gene."  she  said,  "but  i 
worth  it  anymore.  They've  got  to  look  the  Wi 
do.  it's  part  of  what  they're  saying. 
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GUSTAV 
ECKSTEIN 

The  Body 
Has  a  Head 


"Dr.  Eckstein's  extraordinary  book  on  the 
human  body  illuminates  every  facet  of  the 
marvelous  subject  with  wit,  wisdom,  and 
a  warm  and  truly  superb  literary  style.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Eckstein  is  a  scientist  who  writes  like 
a  philosopher— a  sometimes  witty  philoso- 
pher. He  uses  simple  analogies  with  pow- 
erful effect,  and  his  discussion  of  the  body's 
defense  mechanisms,  couched  in  military 
terms,  is  virtually  worth  the  price  of  the 
book,  which  culminates  in  a  sweeping  study 
of  the  human  head  and  its  mysterious 
brain,  its  creativity  that  distinguishes  man 
from  the  beasts.  .  .  .  Dr.  Eckstein's  book  is 
magnificent  in  its  field."  —  Publishers' 
Weekly.  The  March  selection  of  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club.  $12.50 

BOOK 


By  ERICH  SEGAL 
Touching,  funny  and 
infused  with  wonder, 
as  all  love  stories 
should  be.  $4.95 


Wellington  .  .  .  Waterloo.  That  much  we 
all  know.  But  what  else  was  there?  In  this 
fast-flowing  narrative  Lady  Longford  re- 
veals the  subtle  and  versatile  genius  of  an 
extraordinary  man  in  the  first  spectacular 
phase  of  his  triumphant  career.  He  was  a 
prodigy  in  the  England  of  his  time  and, 
above  all,  in  the  British  Army,  and  Lady 
Longford  presents  him  whole  ...  his  court- 
ship and  long-postponed  marriage,  his  am- 
orous adventures,  and  his  campaigns  .  .  . 
"ending,"  says  the  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don, "with  a  hundred-page  description  of 
Waterloo  which  must  rank  among  the  finest 
ever  written."  Richly  illustrated  with  24 
pages  of  halftones  and  10  maps.  The  April 
selection  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

$10.00 

WELLINGTON 

The  Years  of  the  Sword 

by  ELIZABETH 
LONGFORD 

author  of 

Queen  Victoria:  Born  to  Succeed 

BOOK 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
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"I  wasn't  so  enthusiastic  about  McCarthy,  but  he 
was  the  only  one  who  came  down  here.  We  asked 
Bobby  Kennedy,  and  he  wouldn't  come.  We  asked 
McGovern  and  he  wouldn't  come  either.  They  said 
the  time  wasn't  right.  McCarthy  came,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  we  could  organize."' 

Someone  came  around  with  a  petition— "Any  eli- 
gible draft-age  boys  haven't  signed  yet?"  Only  they 
could  sign.  I  suggested  another  petition  for  those 
who  supported  draft  resisters.  which  could  carrv  at 
least  twice  as  many  names  as  the  first.  Patti  said 
they  hadn't  thought  of  it  but  w  ould  do  it  next  time. 
I  asked  to  carry  a  poster  and  was  given  one  saving. 
"Stop  Vv  ar."  All  slogans  were  mild:  there  was  no 
reason  to  antagonize  unduly. 

An  elderly  woman  carried  a  sign  of  "Life  Against 
Death"'  and  was  delighted  that  I'd  read  the  book. 
"'It's  the  same  thing,  really.'"  she  explained.  "Freud's 
view  of  life  is  antimilitaristic.  Militarism  is  a  form 
of  death."  She  and  I.  Mrs.  Reznikoff.  and  a  handful 
of  other  women  were  the  onlv  participants  over 
twenty-one.  There  were  no  members  of  the  clergy, 
no  men.  no  educators.  This,  today,  was  the  first 
demonstration  of  any  kind  staged  in  Fort  Vi  orth. 
The  Octobei  Moratorium  passed  and  no  one  did 
anything.  Since  then,  the  kids  had  gotten  together, 
using  their  own  money  to  buy  peace  buttons,  try- 
ing to  sell  them  at  25  cents  apiece,  often  giving 
them  away  and  collecting  only  a  few  coins. 

The  police  escort  drove  up.  about  half  a  dozen 
motorcycles,  and  we  prepared  to  march  to  the  Fed- 
eral Building  where  the  names  of  draft  resisters 
would  be  given  to  the  Selective  Service  Board.  e 
would  have  no  escort  on  the  way  home:  but  now. 
the  sight  of  Texas  cops  frightened  me  more. 

Y\  e  walked,  two  abreast,  about  two  hundred  of 
us.  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  The  marshals 
were  very  strict  in  keeping  us  to  the  side:  traffic 
was  not  impeded  and  we  walked  silently,  a  solemn 
march.  tr\ ing  to  hold  on  to  posters  in  the  brutal 
w  ind.  not  singing,  making  no  noise,  giving  the  peace 
sign  whenever  we  saw  people  in  cars  or  buildings. 
Most  didn't  react:  a  few  gave  half  the  peace  sign 
back,  but  more  returned  it  fully  and  smiled.  W  hen 
we  neared  downtown,  a  soft  chant  began: 

All  we  are  saying 

is  give  peace  a  chance 

over  and  over  and  over  again,  hushed,  the  monot- 
onous incantation  a-  the  religious  procession  slowly 
makes  its  way  to  the  final  altar. 

\t  the  f  ederal  Building  a  man  and  woman,  each 
with  an  American  flag  attached  to  his  clothes, 
were  distributing  papers.  The  marshals  called  out 
i  the\  had  heen  unable  to  procure  bullhorns  I  :  "\  ou 
don't  ba\e  to  take  it.  But  if  vou  take  it.  keep  it.  Don't 
litter!" 

"Ake  you  guilty  of  treason  ?"  the  paper  asked, 
and  opened  with:  "The  ultimate  goal  of  Interna- 
tional Communism  is  complete  control  of  the 
world!"'  Most  of  us  took  it.  folded  it  neatly,  put 
it  away.  Not  one  piece  of  paper  fell  to  the  ground. 
I  heie  v\as  no  breaking  oi  ranks  and  we  continued 


our  chant  w  hile  settling  ourselves  in  a  close 
the  concrete.  Some  reporters  were  ther 
local  TV  station  filmed  us  sporadically, 
couple  of  American  flags  in  the  crowd,  a 
patches  of  red.  white,  and  blue  attached  I 
armbands.  On  our  left,  a  small  group  (  w 
shouted  obscenities  at  us.  Nobody  answe  l.| 
huddled  in  an  oversized  jacket,  and  Greg  t  Qt 
in  steel-rimmed  spectacles  stood  in  front'id' 
us  they  had  367  signatures  on  the  petiti.1 
asked  for  some  people  from  TCL  to  acm| 
them  in  and  while  the  committee  formed  he 
sang  "Yv  e  Shall  Overcome."  Another  song  net 
tion:  and  a  quiet  litany  began  with  heads -Ml 
"For  forty-five  thousand  dead,  for  forty-:' si 
sand  dead.  .  .  W''""" 

A  man  walked  through  the  crowd,  shot  ■  " 
we  were  traitors.  Someone  answered.  "Ge>  bT 
out  of  your  heart."'  and  the  group  called;ft 
brother."'  Then  the  committee  returned,  'fc 
had  given  the  petition  to  the  Board,  had  'ill 
it  would  be  forwarded  to  Washington,  ar  U 
fleers  said  they  didn't  make  policy,  they  ti 
forced  it.  Greg  gave  a  small  speech.  savin?  K  • 
present  rate  of  withdrawal  means  the  wf'jl 
be  over  in  twenty  vears.  He  said  we  must  n  a 
selves  heard,  that  in  the  North  we  were  a^ 
but  here  nobodv  knew  about  us.  Then  we  pi- 1 
selves  up  to  walk  back.  The  motorcycle  co  st 
close  bv.  though  thev  had  not  been  orden  to 
cause  thev  seemed  to  like  us  and  wantec1*-"-'. 
an  avuncular  eye  on  things. 

The  kids  w  ere  elated.  First  march  ever  a*  i» 
gone  off  w  ithout  a  single  violent  incident. '  3J  - 
spent  last  night  in  a  candlelight  vigil  anf 
were  high  from  lack  of  sleep.  They  stroke&ar  . 
meters,  laughed,  and  jeered  happily  at  ear* 
"Hey,  vou  long-haired  hippie,  get  a  haircu  >  ■ 
there,  go  take  a  bath."  "No  good  Commie."i  • 
Commie  bastard." 

At  the  park,  everyone  w  as  pleased  and  enr 
I   congratulated   Mike.   Greg,   and  Buck- 
thanked  me  and  promised  to  take  me  ale?'-  -; 
dav  in  the  motorcade  to  Dallas  for  the  rally  i  - 
Plaza. 

Patti  let  me  off  at  the  Convention  Cent1 
moved  mv  armband,  replaced  my  peace  bul  l 
the  Honored  Cuest  badge,  and  entered  durin  • 
dress  rehearsal  of  "It's  a  Grand  Old  Fls 
cadets  and  candidates.  I  told  mv  friend  I  w  '< 
and  walked  out  under  the  loudspeaker  blari 
a  Yankee  Doodle  Sweetheart." 


On  the  red  <  arpet.  1  was  abducted  by  Jer 
and  two  other  men:  the  young  presid 
corporation  that  had  owned  Miss  Teenage  iM 
until  last  year  and  another  man.  an  assi  • 
Jerre's  who  used  so  many  aliases  that  he  wa  < 
simply  as  Beau  Brummell.  They  put  me  in  III 
seat  of  the  car  and  announced  we  were  g<  • 
Popsicles.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  arrive* 
club.  I  had  a  double  gin  immediately  am1 
what  thev  had  heard  about  this  morning's!' 
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g,"  they  said.  "Nobody  was  there.  The  cold 
much  for  them." 

another  double  and  took  out  my  black  arm- 
ilence;  heads  slightly  shaking.  I  laughed, 
/ou  are,  a  musical-comedy  team,  always 
nd  cheery  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  show  you 
you're  scared.  You're  all  looking  at  me  as 
I'm  a  Commie." 

r't  care  at  that  moment  whether  I'd  be  re- 
itrance  to  the  Pageant  or  not.  Tomorrow 
e  in  rehearsal  all  day  and  even  if  I  became 
non  grata  I  could  always  watch  the  show 
ision.  I'd  already  seen  most  of  what  would 
except  the  selection  of  the  new  queen.  I 
Tord  to  launch  a  discussion  on  dissenters, 
men's  Liberation  Movement,  they  said,  was 
of  lesbians.  The  Peace  Movement  was  just 
>  had  no  place  to  go.  We  talked  more  and  it 
clear  that  all  three  would  like  to  get  out 
am  as  soon  as  possible,  but  none  had  known 
e  others  thought  and  none  would  let  the 
now.  The  small  eddy  I  made  by  plopping 
midst  would  close  again,  the  surface  would 
ilm  as  before,  but  we  all  knew  that  these 
>uld  vote  differently  than  they  were  ex- 
lo  (if  the  ballot  was  secret),  and  that,  if 
a  ldn't  live,  at  least  they'd  let  live.  We  parted 
»(  terms. 


corning  Patti  didn't  have  the  car  and  we 
into  Dallas  with  another  demonstrator 
shall  call  Anne.  On  the  way,  some  cars 
as  they  passed  and  made  the  peace  sign, 
rs  and  trucks  went  by  with  rifles  placed  next 
iver,  just  a  slip  away  from  his  right  hand. 
|  didn't  want  to  make  the  peace  sign;  she 
SHo  give  the  fist.  A  former  SDS  girl,  she 
e  to  Fort  Worth  from  Austin  because  there 
e  to  be  done  here  and  people  had  to  be  or- 
She  has  a  black  boyfriend  and  is  in  danger, 
en  threatened,  her  car  has  been  shot  at, 
slashed,  her  phone  service  revoked.  No 
Id  come  through  or  go  out  and  when  she  got 
lone  the  same  thing  happened.  Only  after 
when  she  threatened  to  take  the  company 
did  her  phone  become  operative, 
ssed  a  car  from  which  the  driver  jabbed 
?rs  up  at  us.  "Is  that  peace  or  fuck  you?" 


you,"  said  Anne  mildly, 
he  want  to?  Would  he,  if  he  had  the 
And  is  that  what  it's  all  about?" 
t  know."  She  considered  a  while.  Around 
)riginal  plan  for  the  Moratorium  was  im- 

0  carry  out.  No  one  could  go  from  house 
talking  about  the  war  because  they'd 

1  recoiled  from  this.  "Don't  tell  me  people 
oot  a  young  girl  coming  to  their  house.  I 
ieve  it." 

Patti  nodded  in  back.  Anne  said,  "First 
ley  wouldn't  let  you  in.  And  then  they 

shoot  you  in  their  living  room,  you'd  be 
he  way  home." 


We  talked  of  other  hatreds— the  niggers  and  Jews 
—and  knew  sex  was  in  it  somewhere.  The  long- 
haired boys  who  came  to  your  house  were  there  to 
rape  your  wife  and  daughter;  the  free-living  girls 
shamed  their  sex  and  forced  each  man  to  protect  his 
womenfolk.  Big  cocks  grew  on  all  minorities:  they 
had  grown  on  Jews,  on  blacks,  and  now  were  bulg- 
ing through  the  trousers  of  hippies. 

In  Dallas  we  parked  the  car  and  accepted  flowers 
from  young  girls,  to  be  later  placed  on  the  casket. 
Everyone  was  hungry  and  Bucky  had  fainted  the 
night  before  because  he  hadn't  eaten  for  three  days. 
I  bought  ten  hamburgers  and  ten  cokes,  Greg  tried 
to  pay  me  with  funds  they  still  had  ($2.38),  but 
finally  accepted  the  donation.  On  the  lawn  of  Ferris 
Plaza,  fifteen  of  us  shared  the  food  and  watched 
two  men  with  dark  glasses  and  swastika  armbands 
parade  their  identical  signs:  "Death  to  Red  Scum." 
A  cop  in  the  center  looked  through  binoculars  up  at 
the  large  Dallas  Hotel,  a  high  wall  of  windows  but 
all  blank.  We  shrugged,  lay  back  in  the  sun,  and 
listened  to  speeches.  About  five  hundred  were  there, 
at  most,  representing  an  area  with  two  million  in- 
habitants. We  had  our  flowers,  our  Cokes,  our 
black  armbands,  and  the  words  from  the  micro- 
phone lazily  circled  us.  There  was  much  talk  about 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  the  true  meaning  of  America. 
One  boy  had  a  large  Nixon-Agnew  button  painted 
over  with  the  CND  insigne.  Many  girls  wore 
crosses  around  their  necks. 

Nothing  much  happened.  The  speeches  ended, 
and  high-school  girls  were  singing  "Where  Have  All 
the  Flowers  Gone?"  into  the  mike  while  we  came  up 
one  by  one  to  place  our  daisies  on  an  empty,  flag- 
covered  casket.  At  seven  in  the  evening  another  rally 
was  planned,  but  I'd  have  to  be  back  at  the  hotel 
earlier  to  get  ready  for  the  Pageant. 

A  carload  of  Fort  Worth  people  was  going  back 
and  said  I  could  come  along.  David,  the  onlv  black 
in  the  group,  was  driving.  He  was  an  elegant  six 
foot  three  with  a  slim  stretch  of  body  and  almost 
movie-star  face,  marred  by  delicacy.  I  was  in  back 
next  to  a  young  blond  man  who  looked  ill.  He  was 
stoned,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  the  pallor  had  turned 
greenish  and  his  lips  were  bloodless.  He  sat  between 
me  and  a  pretty  eighteen-year-old,  holding  both  our 
hands.  We  left  him  at  his  parents'— they  hadn't  seen 
him  for  a  few  days  and  later  turned  him  in— and 
went  to  the  pad  of  one  of  the  girls.  We  got  some 
beer  ( I  had  to  buy  it  because  I  was  the  only  one 
of  age  I,  and  we  nibbled  on  tacos.  cheese,  and  \>\l>  of 
chicken.  We  spread  out  on  the  floor  and  talked. 
Robert,  a  mustachioed,  burly  young  man,  came  from 
Odessa,  Texas.  "It's  a  town  of  100.000,  all  rednecks. 
I'm  a  freak  because  I  went  to  California  when  I  was 
thirteen  and  I  could  see  what  was  going  on." 

All  these  kids  were  going  to  Tarrant  County 
Junior  College  in  Fort  Worth.  They  were  there 
because  tuition  was  very  low,  because  they  weren't 
sure  yet  w  hal  they  wanted  to  do  and  thought  it  would 
be  good  to  have  some  time,  see  if  you  could  make  it. 
and  know  before  committing  yourself  that  this  was 
what  you  wanted. 

David  has  never  been  out  of  Fort  Worth.  No  other 
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blacks  are  involved  in  the  movement,  he  said,  be- 
cause they're  apathetic:  they  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved and  it'«  just  been  a  feu  years  since  thev  could 
start  moving  into  the  middle  class.  David  spoke  onlv 
after  long  rumination.  An  idea  put  forth  half  an 
hour  earlier  would  return,  fleshed,  from  his  lips. 
He  was  taking  a  course  in  theologv  and  gave  us  a 
short  lecture  on  violence  in  religion.  At  three,  he 
went  out  to  get  me  cigarettes  and  came  back 
breathless.  A  car  had  passed  him  and  the  men  in- 
side shouted.  "Nigger.  Black  nigger."  David  showed 
them  his  middle  linger  and  thev  got  out  of  the  car. 
He  ran. 

When  David  drives  up  to  a  filling  station,  all 
other  customers  are  served  before  him.  and  if  he's 
the  only  car  left,  he  may  get  gas.  Violence  is  in- 
appropriate. There  are  no  Black  Panthers  here,  and 
none  will  come  down.  \X  hen  David  joins  his  friends 
going  to  their  parents"  houses  f  to  pick  up  mail,  for 
instance  • .  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  and  some- 
times not  even  permitted  on  the  property.  He  and 
the  others  shrug:  that's  how  parents  are.  The  white 
kids  talk  the  way  Northern  liberals  did  a  few  vears 
ago:  "'I  was  going  with  a  black  chick  and  everybody 
liked  her.  They  didn't  mind,  she  was  such  a  nice 
person."  Nigger-lovers  haven't  been  heard  of  vet. 

They  took  me  in.  told  me  stories  (how  the  freak* 
invaded  the  local  radio  station,  about  the  Texas 
pop  concert,  about  themselves,  their  parents,  drug-  i 
and  wanted  me  to  stay  long  enough  to  see  their 
freak  room  at  college  where  all  the  freaks  listen  to 
music  and  lounge  around. 

Robert  wants  to  uo  into  advertising  and  public 
relations.  David  want-  to  go  into  radio  and  tele- 
vision, he  w  ants  to  be  w  here  it  s  at.  and  he  knows 
it's  at  communications.  Melod\.  a  very  prettv  ex- 
drama  student,  wants  to  go  into  sociology  and  psy- 
chology. They're  all  getting  a  house  together,  about 
nine  kids  in  a  big  house  with  no  furniture.  Melody 
had  to  leave  home  a  few  weeks  back:  '"I  was  talking 
to  my  grandmother  and  I  must  have  been  crazy  or 
something  because  1  said  something  about  the 
Moratorium.  I've  never  talked  to  her  about  any- 
thing like  that  before.  So  she  said  I  was  a  traitor 
to  my  country,  and  I  told  her  I  don't  feel  that  way. 
I  think  I'm  a  patriot  and  that's  win  1  do  tin-.  So 
-he  said.  "  America— love  it  or  lease  it.  If  vou  don  t 
like  the  way  it  i-.  get  out.  And  I  (old  her.  "  \merica 
—change  it  or  lose  it'." 

All  of  them  came  along  to  drive  me  back  to  the 
Sheraton.  They  didn  t  know  if  they'd  get  to  Dallas 
again  in  the  evening  because  the)  v,-re  low  on  gas. 
I  removed  my  armband,  put  on  m\  badge,  and  left. 


In  my  room,  I  had  a  scotch,  ran  a  hot  bath,  anil 
prepared  for  the  evening.  In  m\  long  black  dress 
and  King  earring-  I  walked  over  the  -oiled  carpel  to 
the  Convention  Center  and  got  a  -eat  in  the  first 
iow.  in  the  section  reserved  for  Press.  Jerre  sal  next 
to  me.  but  was  too  tense  to  lean  back.  At  tt.'M)  Mr. 
Meeker  came  on  stage.  "We  are  richly  rewarded  that 
people  of  such  eminence  .  .  .  and  he  introduced 
the  stars  and  the  National  Selection  Committee. 


Then  the  cadets  serenaded  the  live  a  ienfr 

about  five  thousand: 


This  is  my  country 
Land  of  my  birth 
This  is  my  country 
The  grandest  on  earth 
America.  .  .  . 


nine  the  telecast  began.  Opening  nu  >er< 
a  huge  flag  of  cardboard  squares  held  t  ethi 
cadets:  then  each  girl  introduced  herself* 'Hi/  v 
X.  Pm  X  years  old.  from  X"  > .  and  two  irel 
the  Friendship  and  Leadership  Awards.. he  i 
candidates  had  voted  for  them:  the  first  W 
a  girl  they'd  most  like  as  sister:  the  send, 
they  thought  should  become  the  first  woi  nl 
dent  of  the  I  nited  States. 

Dick  Clark.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  spei  im 
or  two  with  each  of  the  eight  semifinalist  :ha 
about  their  lives  or  ambitions.  Miss  Di  tet 
she  wanted  to  meet  Neil  Armstrong  so  el| 
a-k  him  how  he  felt  when  he  went  to  the  ir  nil 
Bobby  Van  danced  to  "Give  My  Regards*  Bi 
way."  AH--  Teenage  America  1069  carr'dtt 
long  ramp  in  a  cream-colored  culotte  su  a> 
fered  gratitude  to  everyone  who  had  allow  hi 
opportunity  of  show  ing  w  hat  an  Americaveff 
The  talent  acts  followed  and  four  of  the  <  ht 
chosen  as  finalists.  Aliss  Colorado  Spri  s. 
propriate  with  her  sleek  black  cap  of  hai;  va 
of  them.  The  four  girls  were  each  given  .  tu 
and  asked  to  improvise  within  it.  Only  Syia. 
Colorado  Springs,  met  the  challenge. 

Oliver  sang  while  the  four  girls  and  the  ad 
waited.  At  10:20.  Dick  Clark  announced  at 
Colorado  Springs  was  third  runner-up.  1VF  I 
second  runner-up.  Miss  Indianapolis  . .  m 
tears  flew,  the  screams  resounded:  Miss  0  5S 
new  queen,  tottered  and  wept.  She  was  s  si 
violently  she  couldn't  -peak.  The  tensene  o 
week,  this  year,  her  life,  suddenly  eruptec  'a 
violence  to  her  body,  and  she  received  the  a 
the  old  queen  across  vears  of  longing  that  I 
fulfilled. 

Five  minutes  later  she  posed  with  Mr.  W  k 
photographers,  posed  w  ith  the  other  final  I 
her  parents,  and  with  Dr  Pepper  people  c 
opened  bottles  of  Dr  Pepper  toward  her.  It 
evening.  Charles  Meeker  kissed  her.  and  rt  i 
for  photographers,  and  Mr.  I.egros  kisse 
finalists.  ^  oung  people  came  up  for  autoj 
the  -tar-,  candidates,  the  queen.  CBS  men. 
brought  his  program  to  Svlvia.  who  signed' 


Fove.  Svlvia." 
"Pardon  me.  ma'am,' 


he  asked.  "But  h 


that  mean'.''" 

"Just  what  it  says.  Peace  among  people; 
in  themselves." 

Her  father  has  been  in  the  Air  Force  twl 
vears.  Next  morning  in  the  coffee  shop  1  1 
Svlvia.  "I  have  just  one  question:  If  vo 
been  here  this  week,  would  you  have  JO 
Moratorium?" 
i  es. 
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We  want  to  be  useful 
...and  even  interesting 


Kodak 


Eastman 
ingredients 
for  paints, 
enamels,  inks 


kgruund  neutrality  of 
k  films  and  papers 
for  color  photography- 


He  works 

on  our 
/^-carotene 
(provitamin  A) 
for  imparting 
appetizing 
colors  to 
foods 


Package  designer 


no  moods, 
antifiable  concept 
physical  stimu 
;olor  perception 
per  at  the  altar 
mstrable  Fact; 
lan  for  Kodak 
hysics, 

ted  enough 
science 
jr  benefits 


fib, 
tex 

Eastman  supplies 
to  ladies'  wear 
industry,  men's  wear 
industry,  home 
furnishings 
industry, 
automotive 
industry  to  achieve 
visual  effects 


Represents 
guardians  of 
repeatability 
in  color  effects 
the  co-ordinators 
promise 


Speaks  for 
Kodak  specialists 
on  theory 
and  practice  of 
conveying  color 
by  printing  press 


Engineering 
responsibility  for 
conveying  color 

via  film 
to  the  world's 
TV  and  movie 
screens 


In  charge  of 
color  photo 
emulsion 
parameters 


Display  designer 


Advertising 
agency 
art  director, 
age  25;  personal 
income  grown  5-fold  in 
past  3  years 
because  clients 
trust  his  color  intuitions, 
which  set  many 
large  wheels  in  motion; 

thereby  supports 
careers  for  solider  types 
whose  understanding 
of  color  phenomena 
is  more  rationally  based; 

has  never  met 
any  of  these  people 
before 


We  take  counsel  in  preparation  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-Society  Color  Council 
in  New  York  on  April  13  and  14. 


■  isn't  trying  to  sell  you  anything  in  particular.  Why 

■  be  informative?  Thought  you  should  know  that 
hi  hing  as  the  Inter-Society  Color  Council  exists  and 

^sted  since  1931.  We  don't  endorse  1SCC;  ISCC 
:?B  endorse  us.  ISCC  helps  us;  we  help  ISCC. 
54:  99.5%  of  human  females  and  92%  of  males  nre 
it*  3  capable  of  seeing  color  the  same  way.  So  widely 
i  sensation  makes  a  broad  base  for  a  business,  lo 
iri  extent  it  is  the  base  of  ours. 

^fl  can  object  to  objectivity.  You  have  a  right  to  re- 
1  e  interplay  between  your  psyche  and  a  tulip  as 
be  tess  of  physicists,  chemists,  psychologists,  psycho- 
\si  its,  etc.  Be  adv  ised  that  numerous  societies  of  such 


worthies  constitute  one  side  of  the  29-member  house  in 
the  Inter-Society  Color  Council.  The  other  side  consists  of 
societies  of  professionals  in  the  use  of  color. 

Primitive  man  may  have  been  starved  for  color.  You 
are  sated  with  it.  No  matter.  Your  economic  behavior 
suggests  you  demand  it.  Thereby  hang  vast  numbers  of 
jobs.  Therefore  rivalries  and  disputes  can  arise.  Objec- 
tivity  is  required.  To  supply  objectivity  and  renew  it,  the 
Inter-Society  Color  Council  meets  again.  Our  people  will 
be  right  up  there  on  the  speaker's  platform. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO'/PANY  An  equol-oppo  lurniy  employer 


John  Thompson 


BOOKS 

Some  versions  of  subversion 
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Travels  with  My  Aunt,  by  Graham 

Greene.  Viking,  $5.95. 

In  Transit,  by  Brigid  Brophy.  Putnam. 

$5.95. 

Nunquain,  by  Lawrence  Durrell.  Dut- 
ton,  $7.95. 

The  Entrance  to  Porlock,  by  Fred- 
erick Buechner.  Atheneum,  $5.95. 
The  Marriage  of  a  Young  Stock- 
broker, by  Gharles  Webb.  Lippincott, 

$5.95. 

For  his  most  recent  entertainment. 
Travels  with  My  Aunt.  Graham 
Greene  has  chosen  as  his  hero  one 
Henry  Pulling,  a  middle-aged  retired 
bank  manager.  He  is  an  extremely  plain 
and  prim  fellow,  proper,  shy.  dedicated 
to  raising  dahlias.  We  must  expect  him 
to  become  unwittingly  involved,  like 
those  ordinary  honest  men  of  the  earlier 
Greene  entertainments,  with  forces  of 
evil.  To  this  end,  Greene  has  given  him 
a  raffish  Aunt  Augusta  of  many  sinister 
connections,  and  has  provided  him  with 
something  like^an  itinerary  of  the  old 
Graham  Greene  routes  of  adventure.  He 
lias  also  i^iven  him  a  prose  style  that 
begins  like  a  parodv  of  a  letter  to  the 
Times  but  cuts  through  now  and  then,  as 
a  sign  of  Mr.  Pulling's  eventual  re- 
demption. 

//  was,  as  1  recognized,  with  some 
difficulty,  front  a  photograph  in  the 
family  album,  my  Aunt  Augusta,  who 
had  arrived  late,  dressed  rather  as 
the  laic  Queen  Mary  of  beloved 
memory  might  hove  dressed  if  she 
hod  still  been  with  as  and  hod 
adapted  herself  a  little  bit  towards 
tin'  present  mode.  I  mis  surprised  by 
hei  brilliant  red  hair,  monumentally 
piled,  and  her  Inn  /»£,'  front  teeth 
ninth  cove  her  o  vital  Neanderthal 
air. 

Pullinj/s  redemption,  of  course,  since 
he  is  a  Greene  hero,  even  if  only  a  comic 
or  farcical  hero,  will  be  a  redemption 


out  of  middle-class  virtue  and  into  sin. 
Before  Mr.  Greene  allows  his  hero  to 
be  saved,  however,  he  commits  many 
indignities  upon  him  for  the  delight  of 
the  reader.  Henry  Pulling  must  listen 
uncomprehendingly,  or  with  very  very 
slowly  dawning  comprehension,  to  the 
many  racy  anecdotes  his  aunt  tells  him 
about  her  days  as  a  member  of  various 
establishments  consisting  chiefly  of 
young  ladies,  establishments  he  long 
persists  in  believing  to  have  been  "the- 
atrical troupes."  As  I  said,  he  is  sent 
unawares  on  old  Greene  trips,  to 
Brighton,  to  Istanbul  on  the  Orient  Ex- 
press, to  the  seedy  tropics;  he  is  visited 
by  personages  Greene  chooses  to  call  by 
the  names  of  well-known  English  liter- 
ary figures,  "Detective-Sergeant  Spar- 
row, John,"  and  others;  and  he  is  made 
the  uncomprehending  vehicle  for  jokes 
about  Kingsley  Amis  and  Malcolm 
Muggeridge.  In  the  end,  he  earns  the 
approval  of  his  author,  of  his  readers  (I 
should  think ) ,  of  his  Aunt  Augusta,  and 
even  of  her  senile,  long-lost,  utterly  dis- 
honest lover,  Mr.  Visconti. 

His  errant  conversations  with  Words- 
worth. Aunt  Augusta's  black  lover,  with 
Tooley,  a  doll-faced  American  girl  preg- 
nant and  on  her  way  to  Katmandu 
equipped  only  with  chocolate  bars  and 
marijuana  (to  the  credit  of  both  of 
them.  Henry  Pulling  and  Graham 
Greene  arc  very  fond  of  her),  with  a 
tiled,  nervous  GIA  man  on  a  Brazilian 
riverboat— all  these  conversations  are 
nearly  as  funny  as  any  in  Evelyn 
Waugh.  Only  a  certain  kindliness  per- 
haps kee|)s  them  below  that  mark,  the 
highest  of  our  century.  I  f  il  seems  to  you 
that  so  much  self-reference,  so  many 
half-private  jokes,  so  broad  and  inclu- 
sive a  run-through  of  the  old  familiar 
repertoire,  must  necessarily  be  arch  or 
self-indulgent  or  lacking  in  tact,  then  I 
have  given  the  wrong  impression. 
Everything  Graham  Greene  has  ever 


written  is  marked  with  his  ad\ 
intelligence  and  his  unfailing  s 
while  this  book  is  chiefly  a  jokl^H 
self,  for  the  benefit  of  his  faitrjljH 

ers,  it  bears  his  mark.  I  thinH^ 
there  were  a  reader  so  unread! 
could  not. smile  to  himself 
recognition  when  he  sees  the 
iar  Grim  Grin  (someone  else's 
would  still  have  to  respond  to 
with  pleasure. 


,1 


Iw'ish  I  could  say  something 
about  Brigid  Brophy's  nei|lp| 
In  Transit.  Much  better  known  > 
land  than  here.  Miss  Brophy  1W 
ten  five  other  novels,  a  play,  and 
ber  of  prose  studies,  among  the! 
Ship  to  Hell.  That  last  is  a  long,  i 
sometimes  turgid  but  always  fas 
psychoanalytic  study  of  human  l 
sion,  which  I  have  long  admire*? 
hope,  learned  from.  I  have  rel 
two  of  her  previous  novels.  Til' 
set  pieces  perfectly  carried  o 
much  wit  and  charm  and  verbal 
The  Snow  Ball  tells  the  story  of 
love  affair  at  a  costume  party, 
the  telling,  both  in  the  eleganct 
narrative  form  and  in  the  clear  i 
the  details,  it  is  not  unworthy 
Mozartian  themes  that  are  its  ha: 
Finishing  Touch  is  a  slight,  bri] 
ire:  the  first  word  that  would  c 
anyone's  mind  about  it  is  "wa 
and  just  so.  its  small  climax  is  |» 
by  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  \\  illii 
clearly  defined  limits,  these  book 
not  be  better. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  In  Transil 
be  worse.  Il  begins  with  a  nun 
ideas  in  the  head  of  some  unidc 
narrator.  First,  the  narrator  recc 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  Tli 
inn  (iirl  and  Other  I'oems,  and  bin 
bool  critic  in  these  columns. 


BOOKS  

that  even  thought,  like  speech,  must  be 
addressed  to  someone,  some  imaginary 
interlocutor— the  infant's  rag  doll,  even. 
Then  we  learn  that  the  narrator  is  in  the 
international  transit  lounge  of  an  air- 
port, and  in  bright  sallies  we  are  told 
this  is  the  condition  of  our  time,  to  be 
in  transit,  the  airport  is  our  only  genu- 
ine setting,  international,  polyglot,  all 
our  own,  "one  of  the  rare  places  where 
twentieth-century  design  is  happy  with 
its  own  style.  .  .  .  Hotels  are  posh.  .  .  . 
Twentieth-century  hotels  have  carpet- 
ing, not  carpets,  and  lighting,  not 
lights.  .  .  .  Airports  are  smart  but  not 
posh.  They  do  not  keep  you'  out,  prole- 
tariat. They  raise  you,  too,  to  the  peer- 
age." These  sallies  go  on  for  some  pages, 
with  puns  about  "duty-free"  and  so  on. 
The  narrator  decides  not  to  take  the 
booked  flight,  but  to  stay  in  transit.  A 
shower  of  puns  splashes  reminiscences 
of  Ireland  and  Irish  literature  all  over. 
A  brief  and  affecting  incident  recalls 
that  a  plane  crash  orphaned  the  narrator 
at  three,  and  again,  with  the  loss  of 
foster-parents,  at  thirteen.  Further 
bramstorms  of  puns,  of  literary  and 
musical  tags;  and  the  narrator  suffers 
amnesia  to  the  extent  that  neither  reader 
nor  narrator  knows  if  Evelyn  Hilary 
O'Rooley,  to  whom  we  are  listening,  is 
male  or  female. 

In  my  reading  of  the  book,  not  much 
of  a  height  has  been  reached  at  this 
point.  The  ideas,  bright  as  they  are,  are 
extended  into  weary  metaphysical  con- 
(  cits,  the  puns  are  mere  clang-associa- 
tions; the  situation  itself  is  already  be- 
ginning to  be  as  tiresome  as  a  wait  in  a 
real  transit  lounge.  And  from  here  on 
it  is  downhill  all  the  way.  Where  Gra- 
ham Greene's  self-references  seemed 
modestly  ironic,  Brigid  Brophy's  seem 
ridiculous  and  self-indulgent.  And  to  be 
clever  is  not  always  to  be  amusing. 
Along  with  some  parodies  of  thrillers 
and  of  science  fiction,  there  is  a  student- 
type  revolution  in  the  airport.  A  kind  of 
wall-newspaper  is  made:  "Was  it  a  sub- 
versive feminist  movement,  for  instance, 
that  wrote  up  the  words  SlEGLINDE 
FREUD?"  We  readers  are  to  recognize 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied's  Siegmund,  mother  of  Siegfried, 
and  we  are  to  be  amused. 

//;  Transit  seems  to  me  an  expense  of 
spirit  in  a  waste  of  wit,  but  then,  Brigid 
Urophy  probably  has  another  and  quite 
different  hook  ready  by  now. 


Lawrence    Durrell's    Nunquam  is 
much  the  same  sort  of  misconcep- 
tion as  In  Transit.  This  is  a  sequel  to 


his  recent  Tunc.  Tunc,  then;  Nunquam, 
never.  "Then  or  never,"  he  tells  us,  and 
appends  a  letter,  surely  a  joke,  telling 
us  it  is  all  based  on  Spengler  and  Freud 
and  duality,  "the  basic  brick  out  of 
which  our  culture  is  constructed." 

Durrell's  hero,  Felix  Charlock,  has 
invented  a  sort  of  super-computer,  and 
so  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mer- 
lin conspirators  who  need  it  for  their 
machinations.  I  enjoyed  The  Alex- 
andria Quartets  and  looked  forward  to 
Tunc  but  found  it  unreadable.  Nun- 
quam is  much  the  same  except  there  is 
a  way  to  read  it  if  you  have  to,  as  I  will 
explain  in  a  minute.  We  have  the 
familiar  Durrell  exotic  landscapes  and 
much  long  empty  philosophizing.  On  a 
much-described  Alpine  slope  —  "the 
dazzle  of  mountains  dancing  and  shim- 
mering with  such  purity  in  the  light  of 
the  slowly  westering  sun"— this  bit  of 
dialogue  out  of  many  pages  of  it: 

There  was  a  pause  while  he  lit  a 
short  cigar  from  the  packet  which 
Benedicta  had  brought  with  her.  "1 
suppose  you  might  agree  that  reality 
is  sufficiently  implausible  to  cause 
people  great  anxiety  ?" 

"The  aphorism  refuses  to  argue. 
Julian.  That  is  perhaps  its  strength — 
or  perhaps  its  weakness.  Look  both 
ways  before  crossing  the  road." 

What  could  Durrell  be  up  to  here? 
kike  Brigid  Brophy,  he  is  making  a  kind 
of  parody  of  thriller  fiction  and  science 
fiction  and,  thanks  to  this,  one  can  even 
icad  this  book  if,  for  instance,  it  were 
all  you  had  on  a  long  flight.  There  is  a 
thread  of  story,  about  a  girl  automaton 
being  made  of  plastic  and  "memory- 
circuits,"  with  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
perfection  of  her  genital  apparatus.  If 
you  read  like  the  wind,  flipping  and 
skipping,  and  never  look  back,  you  may 
jiet  through.  Chiefly,  it  gave  me  qualms 
about  my  memories  of  Alexandria: 
could  it  be  that  the  Quartet  also  was 
elaborate  hokum? 


I must  report  briefly  on  two  more 
books  which  eluded  my  interest  and. 
probably,  my  understanding.  Frederick 
Buechnei  has  been  well  known  for 
twenty  years  now.  since  the  publication 
of  his  very  skillfully  mannered  A  Long 
l)u\'\  Dying.  This  latest  novel.  The  En- 
trance to  Porlock,  is  also  very  skillful, 
and  very  mannered,  but  in  ways  I  find 
difficult. 

In  northern  New  Fngland,  an  old 
man  named  Peter  Ringkoping  has  a 
bookstore  in  a  barn  on  a  mountain.  Ib- 


is a  quaint  old  man  who  somel 
ghosts  and  believes  he  could 
the  veil  of  reality,  under  the 
cumstances.  He  is  also  a  whir  ca|. 
man,  and  talks  like  this: 

"Either    somebody  has 
under  the  house,"  he  said,  i 
house  has  fallen  on  top  of  sor  hoi; 
1  am  looking  at  a  pair  of  fee  I 
are  sticking  out  under  the  poii.. 
I  know  only  one  woman  whdomi 
be  interested  in  crawling  uler  i 
house  and  only  one  woman  (joMJi. 
would  be  interested  in  fallir  on! 
Peter  Ringkoping  said.  "They  I 
same  woman." 

His  children  and  his  gran  )n 
also  quaint,  and  unhappy  in  aril 
ways,  and  he  decides  to  give  h  moi 
tain  to  a  man  he  knew  many  ire 
fore  as  a  landscape  painter,  no.ket]  i 
of  a  community  for  the  mer  flyrl 
tarded.  They  all  go  to  visit  this  in.* 
the  way,  one  son,  Nels,  runs  o\  am 
the  other.  Tommy,  shoots  a  ci '.  w, 
the  grandson,  thinks  about  a  gi|ian) 
Libby  whom  he  silently  lo\j.  ' 
mentally    retarded    people   al  \ 
friendly  and  live  in  cottagespiB 
Dancer  and  Firefly,  GreentreJKci 
heart,  Wigwam,  and  Sadly.  T|raeil 
bers  of  the  family  have  importaSspin 
ual  experiences  there,  under  t|  gufi 
ance  of  the  keeper,  Hans  Strasi,  mi 
explains  to  them  that  Mongoliaiditt 
are  born  to  bring  us  a  messa  I 
Paradise.  Then  they  all  go  hom  igs 

As  you  see,  I  am  unable  to  ve 
account  of  the  book  without  in  a 
my  distaste  for  it.  No  doubt  it  sk 
fully  w  ritten,  and  the  parable  n  k> 
is  a  good-hearted  one.  But  ar  b< 
w  ith  a  boy  named  "Tip".  .  . 


The  Marriage  of  a  Young  to 
broker  is  a  new  novel  by  i 
Webb,  author  of  the  book  fron  f 
the  movie  The  Graduate  was  a' 
This  new  book,  like  the  movie—  if 
read  the  novel  The  Graduate-  9 
again  the  horrors  of  middle-class  m 
life   and    its   conspiracy  agaii 
young.  It  might  be  a  sequel,  's 
Hoffman  as  young  husband.  We  ' 
have  here  any  presentations  of 
treme  physical  ugliness  of  middl 
middle  aL'cd  people,  such  as  we  1 
the  mo\  ie,  but  they  are  easy  to  in  11 
All  those  American  teeth,  those  * 
can  nostrils! 

Most  of  the  book  is  dialogue,  i '» 
in   the   dread   locutions  of  l'i 
Franzblau. 


I  ID 


Your$10  gift 

to  these  hungry  kids  can  bring 
them  $240  worth  of  meat, 
milk  and  bread. 

These  kids  go  through  life  never  knowing 
what  it  is  like  not  to  be  hungry.  They  sub- 
sist day  after  day  on  a  few  greens  around 
noon  and  some  pinto  beans  in  the  evening. 
Nothing  more.  Nothing  different.  And  not 
even  enough  of  that. 

It  sounds  incredible  because  it's  taking 
place  right  now...  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
life  so  many  of  us  are  living  in  America.  But 
walk  down  the  back  roads  of  most  any  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  town  and  you'll  see  tenant 
farmers,  field  hands,  seasonal  workers  .  .  . 
and  their  children . .  .with  stomachs  bloated, 
eyes  dulled,  feet  swollen,  arms  and  legs 
matchstick  thin. 


The  irony  is  that  they  aren't  starving  at  a 
rate  dramatic  enough  to  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  nation  and  the  world.  Otherwise 
something  would  have  already  been  done. 

One  of  the  programs  that  is  aiding  many 
of  these  families  is  the  federally  sponsored 
Food  Stamp  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a  needy 
family  can  convert  a  50<  food  stamp  into  as 
much  as  $12.00  worth  of  food.  The  problem 
is  getting  that  50«,  because  many  families 
have  no  income  at  all. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  is 
conducting  a  nationwide  drive  to  help  thou- 
sands survive.  If  you  can  do  with  one  less 
"dinner  out"  this  month,  the  money  can 
mean  a  month's  supply  of  meat,  milk,  and 
bread  for  a  family  of  five.  Just  $10.00  buys 
up  to  $240.00  in  food  stamps. 

If  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  this  fund, 
please  send  your  tax-deductible  check,  for 
as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can,  to  the 
NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Thank  you. 

NAACP  Emergency  Rehel  Fund' 
Dept.  A5  .  Box  121.  Radio  City  Sta. 
New  York.  N  Y.  10019 

'A  project  of  the  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund- 
tax  deductible  arm  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  ol  Colored  People 


"What  do  you  think  Lisa's  role  is  in 
your  marriage." 
"Fm  not  sure." 

"Then  what  do  you  think  your  role 
is." 

"Fm  not  sure  of  that  either." 

Surely  this  is  enough  to  drive  any 
hero  to  distraction.  Yet  in  his  climactic 
scene,  which  could  he  quite  comic  on 
the  screen  and  full  of  wistful  appeal,  too, 
as  he  denounces  his  sister-in-law  during 
a  tennis  game,  he  employs  the  same 
language. 

"You're  insecure  people"  If  illiam 
said,  "and  that  may  be  the  reason 
you  try  and  foist  off  your  attitudes  on 
anyone  who  comes  near." 


Actually,  the  book  is  a  clever  suspense 
story  with  an  extremely  meretricious 
happy  ending  tacked  on.  William  is 
presented  from  the  beginning  as  a  dan- 
gerous psychopath,  a  compulsive  voyeur 
and  sexual  misfit,  and,  in  one  scene  after 
another,  his  wife  seems  in  mortal 
danger.  Again,  this  could  be  quite  ex- 
citing in  a  movie.  It  is  strange  that  the 
author  could  make  us  so  aware  of  the 
menace  of  this  stupid  and  aimlessly 
driven  young  man,  and  then  in  the  end 
ask  us  to  believe  that  all  this  is  really 
innocence,  and  that  he  is  rescuing  his 
wife  from  the  hideous  country-club  set 
for  a  lifetime  of  wedded  bliss.  This 
rescue  is  effected  and  his  wife's  love  for 
him  restored  when  he  sneaks  into  the 


women's  locker  room  and  ha; 
course  with  her  in  the  linen  cl 
his  sister-in-law  showers  nearby 

"/  don't  care"  he  said,  pressi 
against  her,  "I'll  do  it  here,  Fit] 
in  the  street,  because  I  love  yo  \ 
I  don't  care  about  anything  eli  bn 
the  two  of  us  anymore." 

Surely  this  is  sick,  and  not  .  ol 
although  there  are  probably  tho  w 
will  be  amused  by  it.  Then  how  e< 
differ  from  Graham  Greene's  fj(f 
sion?  His  hero,  too,  finds  salva  n 
overthrowing  his  own  middle-ck  i 
rality. . . .  But  it  is  no  case  for  arg'W 
You  can  tell  a  smile  from  a  snig° 
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The  Collected  Essays  and  Occa- 
sional Writings  of  Katherine  Anne 
Porter.  Delacorte  Press.  $12.50. 

Miss  Porter  is  a  paleface  from  the 
redskin  country— deeply  anchored  in  the 
familial  past  of  Indian  Creek.  Texas, 
and  yet  the  writer  of  the  cosmopolitan 
Ship  of  Fools.  There  is  a  rootedness 
about  her— a  nativism,  one  would  say. 
if  the  word  were  not  ugly— that  is  very 
Southern.  She  is  closely  bound  to  the 
remembered  values  and  talk  of  her 
Texas-Kentucky-Carolina  people,  as  the 
great  stories  "Noon  Wine"  and  "Old 
Mortality"  already  suggest. 

This  collection  of  pieces,  her  first  big 
offering  since  Ship  of  Fools,  discloses  a 
career  of  impressive  scope.  She  writes 
about  Southwestern  history:  the  Mexi- 
can revolution:  writers  as  varied  as 
Joyce  and  Eliot  and  W ilia  Cather; 
roses:  houses:  fragments  of  biography 
I  Col  ton  Mather!  I  and  her  own  life  and 
travels:  there  are  interviews,  apologias, 
and  letters  on  writing,  and  (her  least 
successful  form,  perhaps  I  a  selection  of 
poetry.  Of  these,  her  critical  essays— 
"On  a  Criticism  of  Thomas  I  lardy"  and 
"A  Wreath  for  the  Gamekeeper"  are  my 
favorites  hid  for  an  enduring  place. 
They  lead  off  this  collection,  as  it 
happens,  bringing  to  view  her  tough- 
minded  humanism  and  the  autobio- 
graphical springs  of  her  criticism.  "It 


is  a  happy  truth,"  she  writes,  reproving 
one  of  Eliot's  sillier  complaints,  "that 
Hardy's  novels  are  not  really  edifying." 
This  is  the  keynote:  a  pox  on  edifica- 
tion. When  a  writer  cannot  subdue  his 
messianism  to  art,  when  he  hectors  us 
with  schemes  of  salvation,  Miss  Porter 
is  impartially  witty  and  devastating— 
whether  the  scheme  is  Eliot's  Anglo- 
Catholicism  or  Lawrence's  bawdy,  ex- 
clamatory bravado  about  the  pleasures 
of  the  genitalia.  Of  Lady Chatterley, she 
satisfyingly  writes:  "The  great,  wild, 
free-wheeling  spirit  of  pornography  has 
here  heen  hitched  to  a  rumbling  domes- 
tic cart  and  trundled  off  to  chapel,  its 
ears  pinned  back  and  its  mouth  washed 
out  with  soap."  Against  edification  she 
sets  a  quality  remarked  in  Virginia 
Woolf  ("secular  intelligence  primed 
with  the  profane  virtues")  and  Forster 
("that  beautiful.  purel)  secular  common 
sense  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
...from  a  saintly  idealism").  In  short, 
there  is  no  dread  wringer  of  salvation 
in  these  essays:  there  is  merely  the  life- 
lime's  contemplation  of  one's  duty  to 
language,  lo  people  and  places— by  our 
Inst  lady  of  letters.  A  wreath  for  the 
secular,  sensible  Miss  Porter.        E.  Y. 

Since  Silcnl  Spring,  by  Frank  Gra- 
ham, Jr.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $6.95. 

Frank  Graham  leaves  no  doubl  thai 
Sui<-<-  Silent  Spring  is  intended  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  one  Rachel  Carson, 
w  ho  died  in  !')(» |.  and  w  hose  ban  I  -nosed 


l  b  » 

exposure  of  the  pesticide  poisons 
environment  was  published  eighra ; 
ago.  Mr.  Graham,  field  editor  for 
bon  magazine,  gives  over  a  goo 
tion  of  his  own  book  to  a  natu 
telling  of  Rachel  Carson's  life,  hi 
severance  and  super-dedication 
cause  despite  criticism  from  with1 
.without  her  scientific  circle.  Th 
crete  evidence  set  down  in  Silent 
against  the  use  of  chlorinated  !' 
carbon  (DDT)  and  organic  pho 
(  parathion.  malathion  )  insectici1 
so  strong  that  one  would  be  hard 
ignore  even  a  tenth  of  it.  But 
Silent  Spring  brings  home  the  fai 
the  final  effect  of  the  original  wasi* 
that   it   should   have  been.  Che 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  iv 
plants,  and  on  up  the  food  chaii 
tinue  to  exist:  in  1963  millions  c 
were  killed  in  the  Mississippi  Riv  i 
dumped  pesticide  waste  containe 
1967,  in  separate  incidents,  cou 
pel  sons  were  killed  by  food  cor 
nated  by  endrin  and  parathion 
age":  and  deposits  of  DDT  are  tU 
up  in  practically  every  living  thin 
parently  the  use  of  chemical  pest: 
is  in  no  danger  of  extinction.  V  I 
to    Mr.    Graham,    pesticide  ma 
lurers  "gross  over  $600,000,000  l 
and  retail  outlets  more  than  doubl(|r;in« 
figure. "  In  \'H,2  it  was  the  giant  ' 
ical  companies  and  their  govern  ■: 
interest  lobbyists  w ho  were  the  I" 
and  s|  ronfjest  ci  it  ics  of  Rachel  <  ■' 


r.K 
on! 

'an  anc 
nenriti' 


K  IS  ill 


Unfortunately,  the  best  things 
in  life  are  not  free. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  Blended  Canadian  Whisky.  80  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Company,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


A  Voice 
Worth 
Hearing. . . 
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Edward  H.  Levi 
Point  of  View 

Talks  on  Education 


The  President  of  The  University  of  Chicago  speaks  out  on  vital 
issues  of  higher  education— what  a  university  is  and  what  it  is 
not;  how  it  can  reflect  the  standards  of  society  without  becoming 
a  mirror  image  of  a  political  order;  how  undergraduate  or  liberal 
education  tits  in  with  graduate  research  and  professional  training; 
the  causes  of  student  unrest.  Levi  has  spent  his  professional  life 
on  this  always  dynamic  campus  and  his  is  a  voice  worth  hearing. 
$4.50,  paper  $1.25 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


Europe 

Whole 
Sale 


This  is  your  life  line. 


Wholesaler  fares  are  lower  than 
the  lowest  available  airline 
fares.  They  are  available  only 
through  wholesalers  who,  because 
they  contract  for  large  blocks  of 
seats  on  major  airlines,  can  resell 
them  to  individuals  at  low  cost. 

Travel  Wholesalers,  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  serving  the  independent  traveler, 
offers  frequent  weekend  departures  for  two  and 
three  week  trips  to  all  of  the  important  cities  of 
Europe  You  will  travel  on  major  scheduled  airlines 
from  New  York,  or  directly  from  Washington. 
Boston.  Miami,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles. 

F<  r  comparison,  when  you  travel  directly  from 
New  York  to  London  for  a  two  week  stay: 


$300 


E  xcursion  Fare 
Round  trip  fare: 
Add  for 
weekend  travel:  60 
$360 
pleasant  alter 


Wholesaler  Fare 
kound  trip  fare  $308 
Subtract  value 
of  cash  voucher:       50  w 
S2S8 

Travel  Wholesalers  also  offe 

five  to  the  standard  tour  packages,  which  are  fixed 
and  inflexible  We  issue  cash  vouchers  for  full  value 
at  the  hotel  of  your  choice.  Additional  vouchers  may 
be  purchased  for  car  rentals,  Euruilpass,  etc. 
The  fare  comparison  shown  is  for  minimum  two 
week,  or  maximum  three  week  stays  For  shorter  or 
longer  stays,  only    charter"  fares  offer  comparable 
low  rates   But   to  qualify,  you  must  be  a  member  of 
a  recogmred  orgum ration  (not  formed  solely  for 
travel)  for  at  least  six  months,  you  must  cjo  where 
the  group  is  going  (which  may  not  be  where  you 
want  to  go),  and  you  must  realise  that  if  the  group 
does  not  fill  up,  you  may  not  go  at  all 
For  information  and  brochures  please  write  to 
Travel  Wholesalers  International   1  707  I  Street,  N.W 
Washington  0  C   20036  Or  telephone  (202l  296  9161 
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If  you're  not  doing  something 

with  your  life, 
it  doesn't  matter  how  long  it  is. 

-     The  Peace  Corps. 


sidered"  the  American  Revoluti 
aspects,  rejecting  such  impudi 
sies  as  that  King  George  III 
North     were    really    fine  si 
wronged    by    colonial    skinflii,  |j 
George  Washington  and  Ben  linfc 
because   they    didn't  understiilitj 
bounties  of  the  imperial  syst  i.  | 
continues  in  this  scholarly  bu  |w 
little  book  his  rehabilitation  oft  an 
events  of  1776— especially  theii 
abilit) . 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  \\ 
English  speak  of  their  revolt  id 
"glorious   and  the  French  radio  r. 
sider  theirs  a  lively  heritage,  me 
cans  tend  to  forget  ( or  repre;  tl 
they  began  as  revolutionaries  P.  1 
Morris  thinks  this  too  bad.  for  fin 
in  (In-  American  revolutionarj  ii 
—  with  its  anti-colonialism,  its  ias 
popular  sovereignty  and  constil 
ism  and  federalism  and  limited 'va 
ment— a  fine  model  for  the  "er''H 
nations"  of  today,  if  only  wf  id 
better  job  advertising  its  virtue.^ 

One  wishes  him  well  in  the  effi 
a-  Morri-  calls  the  role  of  those  \  >1 
toricallv  admired  and  sometim  ii 
tated  our  revolution— nations  as 
a-  France.  Ireland.  Chile.  Yugai 
Nigeria— what  emerges  is  contrail? 
is  a  fragile  export,  and  federa'm 
particular.  As  a  paragon  for  revrtii 
aries,  the  handiwork  of  Was] 
and  Franklin  et  al.  is  more  of  t 1 
lolled  than  imitated  with  succ';- 
Professor  Morris"  own  evidence.™ 
moreover,  that  in  trying  to  maktf  c\ 
to  the  contrary  the  author  may  -  id 
pay  too  much  heed  to  rhetoric.  Cdfl 
more  of  the  uniqueness  than  theWv 
salitv  of  our  revolutionary  exper  n 
conveyed,  which  is  a  pity.  Yet  of-m 
applaud  this  gallant  and  readabl  ft 
to  persuade  us  otherwise. 

r.7 
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Bodies  and  Shadows,  by  Pel 

Delacorte  Press,  $5.95. 

Mr.  Weiss's  implacably  sombei 
view   was  foreshadowed  in  the' 
earl\  prose  works,  published  now 
IhM  lime  in  F.nidMi.  "The  Shadov 
Coachman's   Body"   a  stirrealis 
gory  sel  in  a  dreai  \  proy  incial 
inghoiise    could  serve,  in  its  atmo 
of  eerie  doom.  a>  a  preliminarj. 
for  life  in  the  madhouse  al  Chai 
\n  unidentified  narrator  sits  in  l' 
house  taking!  notes  as  the  rest 
boarders  go  about  iheir  gibberiiq 
round:  the  do<  lor  w  rap-  and  Ui 


od-encrusted  bandages ;  the 
;per  scrubs  and  rescrubs  her 
spotless  floor;  the  scientist 
bout  the  desolate  yard,  adding 
ast  and  pointless  collection  of 
he  father  engages  nightly  in  a 
lg,  inexplicable  ritual  of  rage 

conciliation  with  his  apparently 
d  son.  The  horror  of  it  all  is 

Led  by  the   perfect,  relentless 

|r)f  the  prose  which  lingers— with 
fening  leisure  and  neutrality  of 
lotion  camera— on  every  clump 

1:  stuck  to  the  table,  every  bit  of 

j  iting  in  the  privy. 

■  ersation  of  the  Three  \\  By- 
line second  of  the  tales,  is  more 
j  a  somewhat  pedantic  exercise 

I  making,  as  three  mysterious 
irs-Abel,   Babel,   and  Cabel— 

II  recross  the  city,  regaling  each 
i  the  while  with  stories,  observa- 
licollections,  and  a  variety  of 
f  yptic  utterances.  It,  too,  is 
ti  though  in  a  gentler  mood,  by 
a  ation.  ami  an  abiding  sense  of 
)|  )r  and  the  pull  of  human  family 

— M.M. 

tughing  Policeman,  by  Per 

ti  and    Maj    S  j  <  >  \\ ;  i  i  I .    T, ml  he.  hi 

■[4.50. 

■  hundred  and  twelve  of  Stock- 
Inest  are  battling  a  mob  of  anti- 

oters   outside  the  American 
one  rainy  November  night 
me  miles  away,  at  the  other 
mi— nine  people  are  found  bru- 
t  to  death  in  an  abandoned 
:cker  bus.  All  the  clues  point 
ling  very  up-to-date— if  not  a 
1'  killing  with  third-world  over- 
lie of  the  victims  is  an  Arab  w  ith 
iipapers  I ,  then  at  least  a  motive- 
He  of  violence,  American-style. 
Irary  police  spend  some  time 
i  ver  psychologies"  reports  on 

■  hitman,  and  an  assortment  of 
Iw  World  precedents.)  Nothing 
1  id.  as  it  turns  out.  The  motives 
i.aying  (sex  and  money)  prove 
limeless  as  the  crew  from  homi- 
md  in  on  the  case:  Larsson,  the 
1  ,  nerves-of-steel  Senior  Inspec- 
% nt  and  Kristiansson,  the  bum- 
»io-car  incompetents;  Kollberg 
Jr.  the  oddly  matched  but  in- 

duo  who  finally  manage— 
le  odds  are  against  it  and  all 
have  long  since  been  exhausted 
fc  the  case.  Though  the  venture 
routine  as  a  whodunnit,  it  is 
nd  witty,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
«den  makes  it  all  more  divert- 
phow.  -M.M. 


A  Club  Mediterranee 
Village  is  an  isolated 
society  without  rules  or 
politics.  Without  com- 
petition. Without  rank 
or  status.  Without  social 
pressure  of  any  kind.  A 
place  where  the  individ- 
ual feels  free  to  act  on 
impulse.  Like  running 
out  at  4  A.M.  for  a  swim. 

It  is  a  society  that 
places  little  value  on  sur- 
face things  like  jewelry 
and  clothing.  (A  bathing 
suit  is  as  formal  as  you 
ever  have  to  get.)  A  so- 
ciety that  doesn't  build 
formal  barriers  between 
people.  Here,  there  are 
no  last  names.  And 
never  a  hesitation  about 
introducing  yourself. 

There  is  an  obvious 
lack  of  routine  and  regi- 


mentation  at  the  Club. 
No  social  directors  try- 
ing to  organize  you  into 
a  good  time.  If  and  when 
the  spirit  moves  you, 
there's  tennis,  scuba 
diving,  spearfishing, 
surfing,  sailing,  deep-sea 
fishing,  judo  and  yoga. 

Money  is  not  an  all- 
powerful  force  in  this 
society.  Virtually 
everything  (but  drinks) 
is  free.The  above  activi- 
ties. Instruction.  Equip- 
ment. Entertainment. 
Dancing.  You  can't  even 
tip  anyone. 

Here,  moderation  is 
not  a  virtue.You  can 
party  all  night.  There's 
an  endless  flow  of  free  ' 
wine.  And  every  meal  is 
a  huge  banquet  of  rare 
delicacies  prepared  by 
master  French  chefs. 

Club  Mediterra- 
nee's  experimental  soci- 
ety has  proven  success- 
ful. But  only  in  small 
isolated  paradises.  Like 
the  Caribbean  islands 
of  Guadeloupe  and 


Martinique.  Perhaps 
someday  it  could  work 
on  a  bigger  scale.The 
world,  for  instance. 

The  total  cost  of 
this  experience  is,  to  say 
the  least,  reasonable. 
For  example,  one  week 
in  Guadeloupe  (includ- 
ing round  trip  jet  air 
fare  from  New  York) 
starts  at  $308,  depend- 
ing on  the  season, 
t  1 

Michtle, 
Club  Mediterranee ServiceCenter 
P.O.Box  188.  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York.  New  York  lOOll 

Please  send  me  your  free  M 
page  booklet  with  further  infor- 
mation on  vacations  to  Caribbean, 
Tahiti.  Morocco  and  Ski  villages. 


City  State  Zip 

My  travel  agent  is        hA  1 

Club  Mediterranee 
American  Express 


American  Express  Company  is  the  general 
sales  ag**nt  for  the  Club  Mediterranee  in 
the  U  S  and  Canada.  Club  Mediterranee 
vacations  can  be  booked  through  any 
American  Express  Company  or  subsidiary 
office  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  or  through 
your  travel  agent 


\&cation  in 
an  experimental 
society 


Richard  Sc  hickel 


PKKFOKMIXG  ARTS 


J<  ihnny  &  Men  &  l)a\  id  &  Dick  or.  Talk  i-  cheap  and  how  it  got  that  way 


Ideally,  li\e  or  "li\e  on  tape"  televi- 
sion should  he  a  theater  of  confron- 
tation. I  do  not  mean  anything  very 
elevated  by  the  term.  YA  hat  I  would  like 
to  see.  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis, 
is  a  show  on  which,  tvpicallv.  Ahhie 
Hoffman  would  attempt  to  levitate 
Martha  Mitchell,  the  Attorney  General's 
wife,  while  -he  responds  by  belaboring 
him  with  an  inflated  pis  bladder.  The 
perfect  host  for  such  a  program  would 
he  an  amiable,  inarticulate  anarchist 
like  Soupy  Sales. 

I  trust  this  suggests  my  basic  attitude 
toward  television  which  is  that,  con- 
trary to  received  opinion,  it  is  a  rotten 
communication?  medium,  utterly  use- 
less for  presenting  issues  and  ideas  at 
a  level  anywhere  above  that  of  My 
Weekly  Reader.  What  it  is  sometimes 
good  at  i-  revealing  personalitv  by  put- 
ting people  in  stress  situation*  and 
watching  them  try  to  squirm  out  of 
them.  The  best  way  of  doing  that  is  to 
suspend  the  rules  of  rational  discourse 
—not  to  mention  common  politeness— 
and  let  'em  rip.  In  theory,  the  now- 
proliferating  talk  shows  should  provide 
just  such  cockpits  i  not  forums,  please  > . 
In  practice,  however,  thev  do  not. 

Oh.  of  course,  they  do  occasionally. 
I  missed  one  of  last  year's  high  points— 
the  Johnny  Carson  show  on  which,  as  I 
heard  tell.  Shelley  Winters  and  David 
Susskind  had  at  one  another,  he  inquir- 
ing why  she  had  allowed  herself  to  get 
so  fat.  she  asking  him  wh\ .  if  he  thought 
that,  he  had  made  a  pass  at  her  in  her 
dressing  room  once.  Lovely. 

On  the  other  hand,  forewarned  b\ 
column  items  carefully  leaked  between 
the  taping  and  the  New  York  air  date. 
I  had  the  set  all  warmed  up  when  Jac- 
queline Su-ann  and  John  Simon  were 
pitted  ajain-t  each  other  on  the  David 
Frost  program  last  summer.  It  was  de- 
licious. Otic  of  Simon's  basic  critical 
ploys  i-  to  apply  impossible  uind  very 
likelv  irrelevant)  standards  to  works 
which  can  only  be  produced  and  con- 
sumed by  people  with  no  standards 
whatever.  This  irritates  some  people.  In 
an  age  of  incredibly  sloppy  critical 
standards  it  has.  however,  increasing!) 
endeared  him  to  me.  Anyway,  he  opened 
with  an  aggressive  but  not  unreasonable 
question:  What  was  Miss  Susann's  basic 


self-image?  Did  she  think  of  herself  as 
an  artist  or  simply  as  a  hack? 

Her  reply  was  clumsy.  If  memory 
serves  she  called  him  "little  man"  and 
asked  him  please  to  identify  himself. 
The  implication  was  that  in  the  heady 
celebrity  circles  in  which  she  travels 
his  name  was  unknown.  Her  attempt  at 
snobbery  went  down  ill  with  the  as- 
sembled democrats  in  Frost's  audience 
—especially  when  a  subsequent  ex- 
change rev  ealed  that  she  knew  perfectly 
well  who  Simon  was.  <  She  forgot,  or 
had  never  realized,  that  one  of  the  un- 
spoken assumptions  of  all  talk  programs 
is  that  everyone— host,  guest,  and  audi- 
ence alike— is  exactly  equal  to  everyone 
else.  In  reality  ,  of  course,  there  is  a  pre- 
cisely defined  pecking  order,  which  we 
shall  come  to  in  a  bit.  Right  now  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  its  existence  is 
never  publicly  referred  to.  I  In  due 
course,  realizing  her  tactical  error,  she 
resorted  to  flattery  ,  but  the  attempt  at  a 
-aye  was  too  obvious  and  it  fooled 
neither  the  liled  Simon  nor  the  audi- 
ence. He  wondered  aloud  why  she  had 
resorted  to  an  ad  hominen  attack.  He 
had  not  previously  mentioned,  he  said 
sweetly,  the  fact  that  she  was  wearing  a 
wig  la  certain  backspin  on  the  word 
implied  that  -he  w  as  probably  bald  I  or 
her  "false  teeth"  i  actually  he  meant 
that  the\  were  capped— at  least  I  hope 
that's  what  he  meant1.  But  even  this 
lack  of  chivalry  did  not  lose  him  the 
audience's  sympathy.  Miss  Susann  had 
set  the  rules  uf  this  game,  in  their  view, 
and  now  -he  was  -tuck  with  them.  Her 
final,  feeble  counterattack  was  an  at- 
tempt to  get  Simon  to  define  his  terms. 
It  she  «a>  not  a  good  writer,  who  was?  in 
his  opinion'.''  Harold  Hohhins?  Leon 
I  ris?  No.  of  course  not.  She  had  him. 
she  felt.  She  turned  to  the  audience, 
smiled  in  expectation  of  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  cried.  "I  rest  my  case." 
I  he  applause  was.  alas,  scattered. 

In  all.  it  was  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
posure of  the  woman's  vanity,  though 
one  does  not  imagine  it  came  entirely 
as  a  surprise  to  anyone.  \\  hat  was  really 

Mr.  Srhirkrl.  who  used  to  appear  as  a 
regular  commentator  on  \ll(.-T\,s  Sun- 
program,  reviews  films  for  Life.  He 
has  written  for  Harper-  on  books,  fdms. 
erities.  and  the  theater. 


good  and  low-down  was  the  si  t  ( 
lady  who  prides  herself  on  he  ou 
ness.  her  vaunted  imperviousne  io 
tical  assault,  coming  near  to  tea  w 
had  me  quite  literally  on  my  fet  >v 
end  of  this  sequence  was  suet 
w  ould  Simon  break  her  or  not?  lo 
argue  that  the  high  moments  i  i 
shows  bring  out  the  best  in  eitrj 
ticipants  or  watchers.  Thev  bi» 
the  worst.  In  my  admittedly  lw 
view,  that's  the  w  hole  point  ol  * 
ercise.  In  their  own  terms,  t 
terms  their  inner  dynamics  imi.t 
may  be  judged  as  fully  success-  t 
when  w  e  sense  someone  is  in  d;  :e 
being  emotionally  gutted  in  piLC. 


Talk  shows  have  never  bee  n 
popular  than  thev  are  noyv.  h  ti 
networks  compete  for  the  11:30, J! 
1 :00  a.m.  i  Eastern  Standard  TL  \ 
dience  w  ith  essentially  similar  11 
Merv  Griffin  at  CBS  last  fall  mov,  t 
syndication  into  direct  com]  it 
across  the  board,  with  Johnny. u 
on  \BC  and  now  with  Dick  r 
ABC's  replacement  for  Joey  is 
i  who  was  running  not  a  talk  si  v 
a  pennv-ante  variety  show  ( tt 
Carson  » .  Frost  goes  against  t  tr 
only  a  few  markets,  hut  operate 
of  New  i  ork  he  competes  w  ith  t  n 
guests  and  he  is  adding  station  o 
sy  ndication  chain,  yve  are  told,  t 
rate  of  one  every  ten  days  or  sc 

In  addition  to  the  big  four 
other  syndicated  "strips"  isho* 
run  in  the  same  time  slot  five 
week  '  —Dave  Garroway.  making 
back  out  of  Boston:   Mike  D 
reaching  ever  new  levels  of  fatu 
of  Philadelphia:  Steve  Allen,  a 
ing  a  genuine  streak  of  zanine 
painfully     sincere    liberalism  > 
unique  among  talk-show  hosts 
Los   Angeles.   In  addition,  the 
oin  e-a-  w  eek  show  -  in  sy  ndicatJO 
erally  shorter  in  length,  notab 
Xamath's    program.  Finally, 
every  city  has  its  local  talk  sh< 
many  of  them  that  a  press  relea.' 
a  movie  company  spoke  recentl 
three-week  publicity  tour  in  W 
well-known  director  was  booked  1 
-in  h  -how  -. 


espite  this  proliferation,  the 
i  decline.  It  reached  its  height 
and  more  ago  when  there  was 
talk  show  that  counted  and 
r  was  guiding  it  to  its  height, 
r?  That  vulgarian?  I  suppose 
had  lived  in  Cromwell's  En- 
ould  have  mourned  the  pass- 
tar-baiting.  But  be  that  as  it 
man  did  have  a  kind  of  low 
r  getting  his  guests  to  squab- 
id  when  that  didn"t  work  he 
lg  to  lay  himself  on  the  line— 
into  a  cowardly  solo  diatribe 
|  'iome  real  or  fancied  enemy 
r  a  suitable  interval  for  the 
f  lublicitv  effect,  would  be  ten- 
invitation  to  reply  on  the 
how.  When  major  happenings 
irt  could  not  be  arranged  and 
ssts  demonstrated  unwonted 
Paar  had  other  resources  to 
upon— a  lachrymose  self-pity, 
livine  false  modest)  and  an 
egocentricit)  that  no  mere 
creen  could  fullv  encompass, 
ar  was.  there  was  guerrilla  the- 
before  the  term  had  been  in- 
ine  sensibilities  despised  him, 
ley  might,  but  his  mind  and 
perfectlv  attuned  to  the  high- 
atic  level  television  can  rea- 

expected  to  attain. 
;t  as  all  the  television  genres 
tidily  declined  through  the 
have  the  talk  shows.  All  are. 
ay.  under  Paar.  What  we  get 
s  mostly  a  lot  of  talk.  And  I 
at  the  reason  for  that  does  not 
y  with  the  lack  of  Paar-like 
ong  their  front  men.  It  also 
with  our  changed  expectations 
;e  programs. 


ike  up  the  question  of  hosts 
No  doubt  about  it.  Johnny 
the  current  ideal.  He  gets 
like  35  per  cent  of  the  late- 
ience.  compared  to  Griffin's 
t.  I  It  is  too  early  to  place  any 
in  Cavett's  ratings,  since  he 
ishop's  minuscule  share  of  the 
and  it  takes  time  to  build  a 
As  for  Frost,  he  is  on  all 
ial,  at  various  times  of  day 
and  should  not  be  compared 
work  personalities!, 
-four  with  eight  years  of  the 
low  behind  him,  Carson  is 
ss  of  tics  and  twitches,  quirks 
s.  Charitably,  these  might  be 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  run- 
e-form show  ,  with  its  possibili- 
pbarrassment  and  disruption 


FOLKS  OFTEN  ASK  who  takes  the  pictures  for 
Jack  Daniel  s.  Well,  meet  Joe  Clark. 

That's  him,  with  the  cameras  round  his  neck,  talking 
with  the  boys  in  our  rickyard.  Joe  was  born  and  raised 
right  here  in  our  Tennessee  hills.  So  we  re  as  happy  to 
have  him  visit  at  Jack  Daniel  s  as  he  is  to  come. 
Now  if  you're  wondering  if 
Joe  has  anything  to  do  with 
making  our  whiskey,  the 
answer  is  no.  But  he's  taken 
so  many  pictures  of  the  way 
we  do  it,  we  just  thought 
we'd  pull  a  switch  and  take 
one  of  him. 
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uses  modern  psychology 
to  explore  the  minds  and 

irviv  ■     "  -  ' 
shima  and  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  World  War 
II,  to  explain  the  worldwide 
youth  rebellion,  and  to 
probe  the  impact  of  Viet- 
nam on  American  life. 

HISTORY  AND 
HUMAN  SURVIVAL 

by  the  author  of  Death  m 
Lite,  winner  of  the  National 
Book  Award  for  science 


8  95.  now  at  your  bookstore 
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alwav-  |iri--t'iit.  fur  a  lung  period  of 
time.  They  are  also  (and  more  impor- 
tantly I  a  form  of  sub-verbal  communi- 
cation, a  way  of  commenting  upon  the 
opinions  and  antics  of  his  guests  without 
being;  rude  and  without  committing 
himself  in  any  way  that  can  be  held 
against  him.  He  may  make  Spiro  Agnew 
and  ('lenient  Havnsworth  jokes,  but 
thev  are  delivered  in  the  apolitical  spirit 
that  Hob  Hope  has  traditionally  brought 
to  his  monologues.  After  all  this  time 
it  remains  impossible  to  tell  what  Car- 
son's real  views  on  political  and  social 
matter-  are.  Indeed,  his  show  books 
fewer  political  figure*  than  his  competi- 
tion land  give-  shorter  shrift  to  writers 
as  well  i .  In  a  way,  this  works  to  its  ad- 
vantage. \\  hen  Carson  does  get  a  pol  on. 
the  man  knows  in  advance  that  he  will 
not  he  too  seriously  challenged  and  tends 
to  he  more  relaxed  than  he  might  be 
elsewhere.  But.  oddly  enough.  Carson 
give-  occasional  evidence  of  being,  per- 
haps, a  better  interviewer  than  he  thinks 
he  is.  Last  fall,  for  example,  he  did 
quite  well  with  Ronald  Reagan,  getting 
the  Governor  to  comment  with  surpris- 
ing intelligence— and  even  more  surpris- 
ing wit— cm  the  pot  problem. 

One  suspects  Carson  avoids  politi- 
cians and  other  heavy  types  partly  be- 
cause thev  do  not  make  good  straight 
men.  Not  only  do  thev  lack  tbe  profes- 
sional's -kill  at  this  exacting  trad--,  the) 
are  even  more  egomaniacal  than  ac- 
tor- and  therefore  tend  to  dominate 
conversations.  On  the  Carson  -how  there 
i-  only  one  star  and  he  like*  people  to 
feed  him  as-i-t-.  He  will  tolerate  them 
scoring  a  few  courtesy  points,  but  at  the 
end.  when  the  box  score  i-  totted  up. 
Cat-on  like-  (o  be  high-point  man.  1<> 
hi-  credit,  he  puis  himself  oul  con- 
siderably in  his  drive  to  be  a  hoi  scorei . 
He.  more  than  his  competitors,  will 
emerge  from  behind  his  protective  desk, 
allow  iri_'  guests  to  leach  him  judo  holds 
or  a  dance  step  or  whatever.  \\  itb  his 
hoyi-h  -tvle  and  appearance,  his  inno- 
cent wa\  with  double  entendres.  he  has 
a  fairlv  high  "adorability"  quotient  and 
one  imagines  thai  ihe  tired  businessman 
and  his  -|>ciu-e  who  are  the  mainstays 
of  hi-  audience  like  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
vides such  pure  escapism.  RIsewhere 
the  smooth  path  to  slumberland  i-  some- 
times made  rough  by  some  earnest  type 
talking  about  the  war  or  die  ghettos. 


Mi-  major  competitor  "the  dear  bo) 
himself,"  as  he  i-  introduced— Men 
Griffin,  has  all  of  ('arson's  faults  but 
none  of  his  virtues.  Indeed,  he  has  no 


compensatory  virtues  of  his  own  ;th 
He  strikes  me  as  a  man  without  I 
wit.  or  intelligence.  A  one-tim  ba 
singer  (with  Freddy  Martin's  id 
Mouse  outfit  I .  Griffin  cannot  e  i  j 
together  a  decent  monologue  t  oj 
his  show.  He  usually  trades  a  ff  rn 
insults  with  old  Arthur  Treachi  3 
has  the  pained-elegance  thing  lo 
beautifully  and  who  also  provide  n 
casional  pinch  of  salt  for  the  bla  i 
to  which  Griffin  restricts  his  au  ?n 
He  also  engages  in  a  certain  am  nt 
feckless  badinage  with  the  com  m 
in  tbe  audience— dreary  freaks  e  n 
tbe  inelegant  standards  of  this  ip 
entertainment.  Then,  on  with  the  | 

I  nderneath  the  carefully  co  i' 
choirboy  manner  Griffin  is  a  by 
classically  defined  on  tbe  playg  jp 
of  America— obsequious  to  suj  i< 
rude  i  indeed,  cruel  >  to  inferior:  f 
gets  a  reallv  big  star  on  the  pi  r 
the  questioning   is  deferential 
point  of  imbecility.  "\  ou're  the  e  c 
of  a  movie  star."  he  recently  in  i 
Kiik  Douglas  (who  is.  in  fact,  fc  r 
"\\  hat  do  people  say  when  thev  r 
you?"  Since  every  movie  star 
mistaken  identity  story  of  the 
aren't  vou  whatsisname"  variety 
las  w  as  able  to  make  a  beb-heh  re 
This  was  roughly  the  level  on  wh 
questioning  proceeded  until  Elia 
apparently  Griffin  s  idea  of  a  true 
appeared  and  the  fawn-in  beca: 
angular.  \\  hv  yes.  Kirk  was  perl 
the  part  in  The    irrnn^ement.  I 
brought  so  many  good  ideas  ant 
lion-  to  the  -et  each  morning.  At 
—win  he  was  one's  dream  direct' 

The  sequence  concluded  cha 
istically,  with  Griffin  confidentia 
front  of  millions,  of  course)  infi 
I  )ouglas  that  he  had  taken  Mrs.  D 
out  to  dinner  one  night  when  the 
was  awav.  '"Is  he  trying  to  tell  me 
thing?"  the  somewhat  nonplusset 
inquired.  No.  he  was  trying  to 
something.  Namely,  that  he  is.  i 
bis  wonderful  modesty.  Douglas 
in  the  show -biz  hierarchy.  He  is 
course  though  most  of  his  au 
prnbabU  think-  he  i-.  Hut  it  is  o 
moment  to  him  to  be  -lire  an  imp' 
of  his  own  importance  is  main' 
His  nose  i-  ever  pressed  again 
window  of  fame,  even  though  h< 
more  humble  standards  than  his 
celebrity.  The  problem  is  that 
merely  a  "personality."  a  celebi 
Daniel  Boorstin's  useful  defmiti 
the  term— "known  for  his  well-k 
tie--."'  Such  peo  pie.  being  without 
enl  on  which  thev  might  fall  h 


What  Fiction 
Can  Add  to  Fact 


The  truth  is  no  stranger  to  fiction.  Certainly  Dickens 
and  Dostoevski  have  told  us  more  about  their  times  and 
nations  than  many  of  the  history  hooks  and  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  their  da) .  Which  is  one  reason  why  Harper's 
Magazine  continues  to  seek  out  and  present  the  best  in 
contemporary  fiction.  It  is  also  whv  it  is  using  more  and 
more  writers  as  reporters. 

For  what  in  fact  is  a  fact?  One  reporter's  view  of  an 
event  may  conflict  with  another's,  the  profile  caught  by 
one  camera  might  not  he  the  profile  captured  by  another. 
To  fathom  the  truth  in  each  da\  s  stream  of  information, 
polluted  as  it  ma\  he  with  data  from  all  sides,  some  other 
factor  is  needed.  Most  often  it  is  the  intelligence  and  per- 
ceptions of  a  fine  writer.  For  who  is  better  able  than  the 
creator  of  fiction  to  sort  out  true  facts  from  false  ones,  or 
sense  the  undercurrents  not  yet  accounted  for  or  to  get  at 
the  real  substance  of  people  and  things  and  convey  this  to 
the  reader  convincingly.  All  the  while  never  fearing  that 
his  position  or  stance  might  he  betrayed  or  that  his  veil 
of  impartiality  has  been  destroyed.  To  the  contrary,  he 
wants  readers  to  know  where  he  stands  so  thai  the)  can 
make  up  their  own  minds. 

Such  writers  as  Norman  Mailer.  David  Halberstam. 
Arthur  Miller.  Frank  Conroy  and  James  Jones  and  others 
have  been  here  and  will  be  here  in  these  pages  soon  again 
to  provide  vou  with  reports  that  are  literature  and  which, 
hopefullv .  will  make  the  truth  of  our  times  that  much  easier 
to  perceive. 

If  vou  are  already  a  regular  subscriber  to  Harper's 
Magazine,  there's  much  to  anticipate.  If  you  are  not.  the 
card  opposite  is  vour  chance  to  be  in  the  one  place  where 
die  non-fiction  and  fiction  best-selling  writers  meet  each 
month  .  .  . 
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LEAVE  CARES 
AT  HOME  ON  YOUR 
'70  HOLIDAY! 


Maupintour's 


British  Isles 

SCOTLAND/WALES/ENGLAND,  15  days.  Features  four  nights 
in  Edinburgh  and  four  nights  in  London  plus  the  Trossachs,  Loch 
Lomond,  English  Lakes,  Yorkshire,  Llangollen,  Stratford,  Blen- 
heim Palace,  Windsor,  and  Sulgrave  Manor.  From  $698.  Via  TWA. 
IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND,  16  days.  See  Shannon, 
Limerick,  Killarney,  Ring  of  Kerry,  Dublin,  plus  the  best  of 
Scotland  and  England.  Four  nights  in  Edinburgh!  Four  nights  in 
London!  From  $778.  Via  TWA.  (All  rates  shown  from  NYC.) 
GRAND  TOUR  OF  SCOTLAND/WALES/ENGLAND,  22  days. 
Lots  of  time  in  the  best  places!  Visit  Rolls  Royce  at  Crewes  and 
Wedgewood  at  Barlaston.  Stonehenge,  too!  From  $898.  Via  TWA. 
GRAND  TOUR  OF  IRELAND/SCOTLAND/ENGLAND,  22  days 
Leisurely!  Features  the  highlights  of  all!  Two  nights  in  the 
Highlands  at  Gleneag/es!  Four  nights  in  London!  $938.  Via  TWA. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  for  folders  or  write  Maupintour, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Telephone  212  687-7773. 

^Maupintour 

world-wide  standard  of  travel  excellence 

OTHER  MAUPINTOUR 
HOLIDAYS  FOR  1970: 

□  Oberammergau  Passion  Play. 

□  Alps  of  Europe,  □  Scandinavia, 

□  Europe  By  Train/By  Air. 

□  Italy/Sicily,  □  France,  □  Greece 'Aegean, 

□  Morocco,  □  Spain/MaJJorca/Portuga/ 

□  Spain/Portugai  By  Motorcoach, 

□  USSR  '  Eastern  Europe, 

□  Da/matia/The  Balkans. 

□  Samarkand/Oriental  Russia, 

□  South  Pacific,  and  □  South  America 
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The  Dalai  Lama's 
Fight  for  Tibet 


(From 
the  tLand  of 
Lost  Content 

By  NOEL  BARBER 

Author  ol  SINISTER  TWILIGHT 

With  the  crackling  quickfire 
technique  of  a  war  correspon- 
dent, Barber  tells  of  the  battle 
of  the  Tibetans  in  1959  against 
the  10  year  oppression  of  their 
Chinese  invaders. 

"A  complex  and  almost  theat- 
rically exotic  narrative." 

—  Publishers'  Weekly 


At  your  bookstore. 
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In  the  cultural  and 
commercial  center  of  the 
Hub,  a  hotel  in  the  quiet 

European  tradition. 
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things  start  to  go  bad  in  the  U 
are  notoriously  insecure.  As  a 
you  will  remember  your  moth 
My  favorite  side  of  Griffin, 
rarely  shows  itself.  That  is  his 
courage.  We  got  a  peek  at  tr 
his  non-character  when  Johi 
turned  up  on  the  program  not 
he  had  won  reelection  as  Nt 
mayor  (he  is,  incidentally,  \ 
at  talk  shows) .  After  he  depart 
was  gassing  with  the  other  gu 
what  a  swell  guy  the  Mayor 
confiding  to  them— and  the  i 
of  course— about  how  he  had  I 
long-standing  rule  of  politic 
tiality  to  endorse  Lindsay.  "It 
when  you  do  a  show  like  thi; 
have  to  interview  everyone 
piously  informed  us.  "But  eve 
so  strongly  about  Mayor  Lin> 
besides,  he's  a  good  friend." 
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|  ^  riffin's  success,  or  at  lea:  lad 
failure,  must  be  based  c  ha 
dinariness.  the  comfortable  se;  ion 
part  of  audience  members  itil 
would  be  just  like  him  were  fa  s th 
upon  them  (and  oh,  boy.  woiLu 
That  presents  something  of  runjl 
for  someone  like  David  Frost.  '!>rl 
ever  else  he  is,  he  is  not  ordi  ry. 
puted  to  be  a  millionaire  1  iAi 
barely  thirty  years  old  I  he  h  '0uj 
traordinarily  cold  and  extra*  lim 
ambitious,  perhaps  too  naked!  iOi 
hard  to  imagine  the  great  aud  ice 
ing  him  to  its  bosom  as  they  ha  Ca 
and  Griffin,  who  seem  to  be  reiriJl 
intimates— almost  precocious 
brothers— by  their  viewers.  H 
jokes  and  he  is  like  a  tighi  cj 
spring  when  he's  at  work.  H  toi 
excessively  obsequious  w  ith  sol  gll 
especially  when  they  come  fro  oi 
of  show   biz.  Nevertheless,  IT 
harder  than  anyone  else  to  p  ■ 
w  ith  emotional  thrills  and  spill 
ample,  he  jot  Ted  Sorensen,  f|4 
turned   from  work  on  Ted  b  U 
Chappaquiddick  speech,  to 
Kenned)  as  a  potential  Preside  at 
didate.  On  the  simplest  level,  I 
news.  On  a  slightly  more  comj  <l 
it  w  as  a  revel  at  ion  about  So  ten:  w< 
was  be  ghosting  around  up  ill 
that's  what   he  thought?   An.  iu 
taken  on  the  job.  w  hv  did  he  in 
to  make  public  bow  repellent  i 
him?   I  n  sin  ii  I .  I  here  be  w  as.  <l' 
sellout,  and  voting  against  hir  P 
for  some  I'  lost  viewers,  a  pie)11 
stead  ol  a  duty. 

That's  the  sort  of  thing  b'rof  I 
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demolition  job  he  did  on  Adam 
Powell,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
w,  is  in  the  annals.  So  is  the  little 
had  with  Arthur  Godfrey  about 
ctomy.  And  then  there  was  Ed 
blubbering  about  his  love  of 
literally  in  tears  over  his  own 
e  of  himself— after  all  those 
ce  jokes— as  a  warm,  wonderful 
3  point  is.  Frost  works  to  achieve 
oments.  He  has  his  facts  and 
is  written  out  beforehand,  and 
them  with  him  on  a  clipboard, 
nothing  casual  in  his  approach ; 
lways  driving  for  the  gut  re- 


iolates  the  basic  conceit  of  post- 
Ik  shows,  which  is  that  revela- 
accidents,  as  surprising  to  the 
ler  as  they  are  to  the  questioned, 
dso  broken  up  the  basic  format 
I  shows— the  desk,  chair,  and 
etting.  He  will  work  mono  a 
ith  some  guests,  with  relatively 
oups.  or  sitting  on  the  stage 
~\  the  audience  can  participate, 
les,  indeed,  he  plants  well-known 
;i  the  crowd  to  act  as  their  tril>- 
hich  seems  a  little  fraudulent. 
<asl  is  an  attempt  at  novelty, 
perhaps  a  measure  of  how  far 
ws  have    i | >[ ><m I  into  blandness 
in  Frost  presses  hard,  one  feels 
triable.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
s  sometimes  to  be  taking  atti- 
ith  his  guests  that  are  intended 
the  approval  of  his  audience, 
ample,  he  was  a  little  too  much 
al  humanist  in  discussing  The 
Zoo  with  author  Desmond  Mor- 
rris  is  not  the  enemy  but  F  rost 
m  seem  so.  On  the  other  band. 
P  made  the  mistake  of  topping 
rly  in  the  interview,  rubbing  his 
go  the  wrong  way.  rendering 
y.)  Still,  an  intelligent  person 
east  watch  Frost,  especially  on 
nits  when  the  show  isn't  selling 
e  ratings  by  bringing  on  kooks 
g  the  audience  get  too  far  into 
If  Frost  could  bring  himself 
a  little  more  of  himself,  to  be  a 
re  human,  he  could  come  close 
■  d  ideal  of  a  talk-show  host.  The 
I  is  whether  there  is  still  a  siz- 
teber  of  people— an  audience- 
Is  to  that  ideal. 


»e  not.  Which  brings  up  the  pos- 
ibty  of  an  alternative  ideal. 
I  rings  up  the  problem  of  Dick 
■  de  is  quite  obviously  the  most 
Bint  new  television  star.  He  is  also 
9  y  a  decent  sort.  He  has  good 


If  you're  planning  a  stay 
in  the  Shannon  area 
where  do  you  plan  to  stay? 


Clare  Inn  Situated  on  an  Irish  hilltop 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  patchwork 
green  country  surrounding.  Modern  in 
every  respect  yet  with  service  that's  a 
pampering  echo  of  the  past.  Golf,  sail- 
ing, riding,  picnicking,  shooting  and 
tennis  available.  Rates  are  moderate. 
Write  us  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
County  Clare,  Ireland. 


4s 


hT-f  tiff 


Dromoland  Castle  The  seat  of  the 
heirs  of  kings— since  1570  home  of 
the  Royal  O'Brian  clan— now  a  grand 
host  to  the  visitor  who  wishes  to  live 
in  a  castle,  if  only  for  a  few  days.  Golf, 
riding,  sailing,  shooting  and  tennis  on 
1500  acres.  Rates  are  comparable  to 
a  fine  hotel.  Write  us  at  Newmarket- 
on-Fergus,  County  Clare,  Ireland. 


Now,  even  if  you  weren't  planning  a  stay  near  5  h^nnon.  perhaps  you  will  change  your  mind  Will  you 
not7  For  more  information  write  the  hotel  of  your  L"o:ce  or  contact  Robert  F.  Warner,  Dept.hu 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York  10019.  or  your  ii  ;  agent. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


manners,  asks  reasonable  questions,  and 
actually  listens  to  the  answers.  In  short, 
he  converses  with  his  guests  instead  of 
interviewing  them.  He  also  does  the 
funniest  monologue  in  the  business,  and 
he  and  his  producers  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  move  beyond  the  customary 
limits  in  booking  guests.  They  do  have 
a  certain  number  of  expectables— writers 
plugging  books,  actors  plugging  plays 
and  movies,  plus  that  gang  of  New  York 
residents,  singers,  comics,  who  consti- 
tute a  permanent  pool  of  readily  avail- 
able talent  for  shows  like  his.  But  Cavett, 
unlike  Carson  and  the  rest,  has  also 
brought  in  many  big  names  from  the 
pop  scene  and  encouraged  them  to  talk 
as  well  as  perform.  They  are  mostly  un- 
heard-of on  competing  programs,  be- 
cause they  remind  the  silent  majority 
of  things  they'd  rather  not  think  of,  kids 
and  pot  and  so  on.  He  also  has  invited 
politicians  who  are  not  celebrities,  but 
are  interesting  in  their  own  right— minor 
Congressmen.  FCC  Commissioners, 
others.  He  even  "discovered"  I.  F.  Stone 
as  a  television  performer.  He  sometimes 
relies  too  heavily  on  research  instead 
of  his  own  native  wit  in  dealing  with 
some  of  these  people  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain stiffness  about  him  sometimes  that 
prevents  him  from  realizing  all  he  might 
out  of  some  situations  (he  apparently 
hates  to  move  out  from  behind  that 
desk  I .  He  is  also  a  little  too  defensively 
modest  about  himself.  But  if  these  be 
flaws,  they  are  likable  ones.  If  he  suc- 
i  eeds  in  breaking  out  of  a  physical  for- 
mat that  has  been  standard  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Tonight  show,  if  he 
learns  to  trust  himself  a  little  bit  more, 
lit-  could  be  a  very  important  force  in 
television,  since  the  only  reason  one 
really  longs  for  Paar  is  that  no  one  has 
replaced  him  with  something  as  inter- 
esting. An  easily  literate  show,  open  to 
new  cultural  trends  and  to  people  who 
can't  at  present  get  on  the  other  talk 
shows,  jnM  might  be  the  thing  to  make 
us  forget  about  the  good  old.  had  old 
days  ot  Paar. 

Hut  hen-  is  the  rub,  The  commercial 
myth  is  thai  the  talk  shows  attract  a 
youthful,  affluent  audience  -  people 
young  enough  to  stay  up  until  midnight 
or  1:00  (depending  on  lime  zone) 
and  holding  jobs  that  don't  require 
them  to  report  in— bong— at  a  prompt 
eight  or  nine  in  the  morning.  If  one  can 
judge  by  the  number  of  half-horn-rims 
in  a  typical  Griffin  or  Carson  audience, 
this  is  not  an  entirely  accurate  profile 
of  the  audience.  Nor  do  the  people  who 
are  obviouslv  batted  from  participat- 
ing on  those  shows— and  the  good  sub- 


jects that  somehow  never  seem  to  come 
up— reassure  us.  Television  is  a  medium 
for  the  middle-aged  (who  seem  to  hate 
it,  if  the  response  to  Mr.  Agnew  indi- 
cates anything,  without  being  able  to 
give  it  up)  and  so  the  youthfulness  of 
the  Carson-Griffin  audience  is  relative. 
Moreover,  its  younger  members  seem 
to  be  practicing  assiduously  for  middle 
age.  Finally,  they  seem  to  be  caught  up 
in  a  fairly  dull-witted  fantasy  about 
these  shows. 

They  speak  in  familiar,  if  not  famil- 
ial, terms  about  "Johnny''  and  "Merv." 
like  parents  peering  down  the  stairs 
into  the  rumpus  room  to  see  what  the 
kids  are  up  to.  They  have  very  firm 
ideas  about  who.  among  Johnny's  and 
Merv's  friends,  are  "nice,"  who  are  "not 
nice."  One  feels  they  will  not  really  ap- 
prove of  Dick  Cavett's  friends,  or  in- 
deed of  his  bright,  chic  style.  "A  fop." 
said  a  friend  of  mine,  who  I  felt  sure 
would  respond  to  Cavett.  If  one  of  the 
best  editors  in  New  York  thinks  that, 
what  do  Mom  and  Pop  out  there  in  the 
heartland  think?  What  Cavett  might 
eventually  do  is.  over  a  longish  period 
of  time,  create  his  own  audience.  In 
other  words,  not  try  to  take  people  away 
from  Carson  and  Griffin,  but  rather  lure 
away  from  the  old  movies  and  from  non- 
television  pursuits  people  who  don't 
have  a  home  at  either  of  the  other  net- 
works' late  shows.  He  could  thus  really 
deliver  to  advertisers  the  young,  groovy 
audience  to  which  they  aspire. 


That  audience  would,  of  necessity,  he 
composed  of  people  w  ith  a  less  cozy 
idea  of  what  constitutes  culture  (to  use 
the  term  very  broadly  i  than  the  Merv 
and  Johnny  fans.  A  man  who  has 
worked  in  this  end  of  show  business 
tells  me  the  real  devotees  of  these  shows 
gossip  among  themselves  about  whether 
Johnny  seemed  up  or  down  last  night, 
whether  Merv  really  liked  so-and-so.  or 
whether  he  was  just  faking  along  with 
him.  Since  these  hosts  give  their  audi- 
ences ver)  little  of  substance  to  chew  on. 
they  are  reduced  to  this  kind  of  point- 
less speculation. 

Or  perhaps  in  context,  it  is  not  so 
pointless.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  high- 
est dramatic  moment  on  Merv's  or 
Johnny's  show  occurs  when  a  young, 
comparatively  unknown  singer  or  comic 
has  completed  his  routine.  The  tension 
is  generated  by  a  simple  yet  socially 
resonant  question:  will  he  he  invited  to 
sit  down  in  thegood  (  hair  immediately 
to  the  r  ight  of  the  desk— there  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  host  in  a  few  moments 


of  relentless  banal  conversatic  -1 
ings  past,  bookings  present, 
future.  What  is  said  on  these 
is  less  important  than  the  fact  v 
actually  happening.  For  whea' 
former  is  asked  to  sit  down  w{  h 
watching  know  that  he  is  beinp 
join,  on  a  junior  or  probation; 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  very  iho 
community— that  is,  the  celel  y 
tem. 

In  reality,  of  course,  it  is  m  i 
munity  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  m 
w  hat  Rocky  Graziano,  Helen  H  n 
Rodney  Dangerfield— to  nam*  u 
tirely  typical  Griffin   lineup- 1\ 
common  beyond  being  able  to  <  d 
decent  tables  at  Sardi's.  Inde 
ing  at  them  sitting  there  in  a  ]  t 
row,  with  their  gracious  faci  p 
on.  one's  thoughts  turn  to  th(  r< 
of  all  modern  religions.  Bokon  is 
was  invented,  of  course,  by  Ku 
gut,  Jr.,  the  novelist,  in  Cat's  C  it 
basic  tenet  is  that  each  of  us 
know  ing,  a  member  of  a  team,  <  I 
Each  harass  is,  as  he  puts  ifj 
God's  will  w  ithout  ever  discover! 
they  are  doing."  Or,  indeed,  th.wj  ^ 
such  a  thing  as  a  harass  i  Bokobii 
not,  after  all.  widely  practicil 
road  to  wisdom— maybe  evei 
is  learning  to  tell  the  differenci  3l 
a  true  harass  and  a  false  one.  I 
gives  as  examples  of  the  fal  J 
"the  Communist  party,  the  I  i\ 
of  the  American  Revolution,  3 
era]  Electric  Company,  the  InteJ 
Order  of  Odd  Fellow  s— and  aiJH 
anytime,  anywhere."  A  false  2 
also  identified  by  a  theologic!  3 
granfalloon.  The  celebrity  sj  1 
general,  a  talk  show  in  particu 
one  that  numbers  among  its  gui 
Vonnegut,  Jr.— is  one  of  the* 
granfalloons  I  know  of. 

Yet.  we  are  desperate  for  aJ 
community   right    now.   So  c|; 
that  we  will  accept  even  falsejjj 
grateful  to  be  allowed  to  peek*? 
what  we  like  to  think  of  as  oil 
intimate  rituals.  Naturally,  wi 
sent  the  rough  intrusion  of  1 
this  scene— Jack  Paar's  emot 
volvement  in  what  he  was  doi 
inconvenient  revolutionary,  oil 
pleasant  a  radical  as  Allen  (I 
In  short,  admirably  cool  as  | 
Cavett  and  Frost  are  going  til 
tough  time  if  their  guest  lists  pe| 
include  people  from  outside 
if  their  questioning  leads  in 
bumptious  responses.  Merv  am 
are  guardians  of  a  fragile  fan 
one  that  is  v  aluable  to  a  lot  01 


If  you  told  these  people  The  Peace  Corps  is 
ie  hypocritical  extension  of  an  imperialistic 
itablishment's  military  industrial  complex,  they 
iould  think  you  were  crazy. 

And  you  would  be. 


plS,  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER,  WITH  DOMINICAN  FAMILY  IN  AZUA 


"This  novel  well 
deserves  its 
Houghton  Mifflin 
Literary  Fellowship 
Award"* 

HOUSE 
of  GOLD 

ELIZABETH  CULLINAN 
This  is  the  unforgettable  story 
of  Irish-born  Julia  Devlin 
who,  taking  the  Church  as  her 
inspiration,  created  a  world  so 
reassuring  to  her  American 
children  that  none  of  them 
was  ever  able  to  escape  its 
gravitational  field.  Though  the 
shabby  house  in  which  they 
grew  up  backed  on  the  rail- 
road tracks,  the  Devlins  firmly 
believed  themselves  to  be 
privileged  and  their  traditions 
sacred.  "Reminiscent  of  James 
Agee's  A  Death  in  the  Family 
....  a  superbly  realized  por- 
trait of  a  Catholic  mother 
who  molds  her  children's  lives 
indelibly  —  for  better  or 
worse." 

—  Publishers'  Weekly* 

At  your  bookstore  •  $5.95  J-J]Y|(^q 


"A  more  moving  book  than  its 
great  predecessor,  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF  THE  THIRD  REICH." 

-THE  ATLANTIC 

WILLIAM  LSHIRER'S 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF 
THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Fall  of  France  in  1940 
A  January  Book  of  the  Month  Club  Selection 

$12.50  •  SIMON  AND  SCHUSTER 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


Three  Herren 


124 


\ew  opera  recordings  by  German  mas- 
ters—from a  triumphant  Rosenkavalier 
to  a  skillful  and  sinewy  (ij  dry)  Car- 
dillac. 


I  t  takes  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to 
I  defend  Richard  Strauss  these  days. 
His  music,  of  course,  remains  in  the 
repertoire,  hut  it  is  in  low  repute  among 
professionals,  critics,  and  other  taste- 
makers.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  bourgeois  vulgarity. 
Stravinsk)  s  remarks,  in  his  h  ^positions 
and  Developments  of  1962,  relied  cur- 
rent thinking.  He  calls  the  music  of 
Strauss  "treacly,  and  says  that  the 
score  ol  Capriccio  "chokes  him. 
""Strauss  does  not  know  when  and  how 
to  punctuate.  His  musculature  is  with- 
out measure." 

Perhaps:  and.  in  all  truth,  it  is  hard 
to  take  the  symphonic  poems  today. 
Heldenleben  is  a  swollen  bore,  and 
Zarathustra  is  lake  philosoph)  in  mu- 
sic, and  we  won  t  talk  about  the  Domes- 
tica  and  ilpensinjonie.  Even  Till 
Eulenspiegel  (the  best  ol  the  series) 
means  less  and  less.  But  there  are  three 
works  b)  Strauss  which  seem  to  hold 
their  own— Salome  of  1905.  Elektra  <>l 
1909,  and  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  1911. 
The)  were  composed  consecutively.  In 
Salome  and  Elektra  Strauss  pushed 
tonalit)  close  to  the  edge,  and  <ml\  Ar- 
nold Schoenberg,  at  thai  time,  was 
writing  music  ol  equal  harmonic  dar- 
ing. Der  Rosenkavahei  is  a  pull-hack. 
Strauss  had  gone  as  fai  as  he  dared  to 
go,  and  after  Elektra  all  o(  his  operas 
wen-  l<>  he  composed  in  an  idiom  thai 
looked  back  to  tin'  nineteenth  century 
rather  than  forward  to  the  new  ideas 
that  were  beginning  to  turn  music  in- 
side out. 

Bui  those  three  operas  remained 
among  the  relativel)  few  in  the  twen- 
tieth centurj  thai  have  held  the  stage. 
Especiall)  is  this  true  of  Der  l{os«n- 
kavalier,  the  Strauss-Hofmannsthal 
tribute  to  ///  II  ien  and  the  Strauss 
(Johann)    waltz.    Dei  Rosenkavaliei 


pi  obahh  is  St  i  auss'  most  popi  ■ 
and  with  good  reason.  Hofrnn 
delivered  a  superb  libretto:  )p| 
cated,  charming,  bittersweet  tfi 
made  the  most  of  it.  going  I  k: 
Wagnerian  kind  of  orche:  a 
sound,  complete  with  leitnu  & 
creating  a  tuneful,  rich  worlvha 
the  end  of  the  first  act  and  inie. 
trio,  rises  to  incandescence.  D  ft 
handier  has  never  been  off  Mi 
since  I'M  1.  nor  has  it  lacked  rerd 
Now  comes  a  new  one  certair.ji 
even  more  friends  for  the  opefjf 
Solti  condui  ts  the  Vienna  lbi 
monic,  and  the  cast  consists  <  Ri 
(a cspin  i  the  Mai schallin I . 
Jungwiith  (  Ochs  I .  ^vonneiVU 
i  ( >cta\  ian  i .  ( >tto  Wiener  ( ;ni 
and  Helen  Donath  I  Sophie  I  A 
I  135,  1  discs  i . 

There  are  some  interesting 
here.  Most  Americans  will  b<jin 
with  the  names  of  onl\  two  f 
singers— Crespin  and  Wiener  B» 
old  singers  begin  to  fade  and  <sap 
i  not  that  (aespin  and  Wiener 
that  point  I .  new  ones  come  t 
place  them:  and  it  the  new  g  51 
is  going  to  be  as  accomplished  >J 
w  irth,  Minton.  and  I  )onath.  vn 
for  a  happ\  time  in  the  l'Mls  .11 
mittedl)  risk\  to  judge  a  sing-  o 
cordings;  the  engineers  some)* 
lend  a  megaton  assist  to  a  sin  * 
But  vocal  <pialit\  is  impossible) 
and  so  is  s(\lc.  Jungwiith.  Mill* 
Donath  are  ver\  slvlish  singer  Di 
and  some  of  us  are  going  to  be  # 
l\  wailing  to  sec  il  the)  can 
opera  house  w  hat  the)  do  on 

This  is  the  best  modern  reci  " 
Rosenkavalier.  and  one  woulc 
go  back  to  the  famous  abridge  " 
of  the  1930s,  w  ith  Lehmann,  Sc  » 
Olszewska.    am  I    May  r,   to  nl 
Tec  ImicalK  the  set  is  Haw  less 
the  least  t  race  of  distortion  :  wil  l" 
relation  between  voice  and  0  * 
w  ith  extraordinai )  color  and 
In  Solti.  this  Rosenkavalier  h; ' 
due  lor  w  ith  he.il  I  and  taste,  a 


n  i  i 
re  1 


■  1 


big  line.  Everything  sounds 
and  natural,  and  there  is  a 
of  personality  too  in  Solti's 
is  insinuating  rubatos  in  the 
ons.  his  sheer  control, 
cast  is  remarkably  fine.  Cres- 
3  has  found  the  role  of  the 
In  comfortable,  and  she  uses 
oice  with  finesse.  Jungwirth 
|ly  sings— the  part  of  Ochs, 
iition  impresses  as  a  fine  ac- 
esents  a  lecherous  Ochs.  yet 
thout  a  certain  dignity.  There 
lance,  not  a  bit  of  hamming  it 
haracterization.  It  is  authenti- 
Vlinton.  an  Australian  mezzo- 
ias  a  voice  of  luscious  texture 
projection,  and  the  same  can 
f  Donath.  an  American  girl, 
rs  of  Sophie  s  high  tessitura 
oblems  for  her.  It  should  also 
it  the  small  but  important  part 
ian  singer  in  Act  I  is  sung  by 
young  Italian  tenor  in  action 
ciano  Pavarotti.  Even  minor 
is  album  are  well  sung.  It  is  a 
1  the  way  through,  and  should 
if  Rosen kavalier  for  a  decade. 


!  lso  is  a  new  Salome,  and  the 
attraction  here  is  the  Span- 

o,  Montserrat  Caballe.  Up  to 

has   achieved   fame  largely 

;r  ability  as  a  bel  canto  singer, 
w  excursions  into  Verdi.  Can 

)f  voice  handle  Salome?  The 
in  Victor  7053  (2  discs). 
■  balle  is  joined  by  such  fine 

Sherrill  Milnes  (Jokanaan), 
!ewis  (  Herod ) ,  Regina  Resnik 
I),  and  James  King  ( Narra- 

i'  h    Lcin^doi  I   (  ( > 1 1 < 1 1 a  t s  the 

ymphony. 

f's  major  competitor  as  a  re- 
Kome  is  Birgit  Nilsson.  who  of 
spectacular.   Caballe  never 
oduce  that  kind  of  stentorian 
e  does  not  have  that  huge  a 
it  apparently  is  a  bigger  voice 
Mage  appearances  up  to  now 
Mgest— firm  in  focus,  with  con- 
putting  power.  She  easily  rides 
htral  climaxes.  And  there  is  a 
of  subtlety  to  her  singing. 
Spy  voice  of  hers  has  a  youthful 
[  line  with  Salome's  age.  and  it 
by  a  good  deal  of  musical  au- 
would  take  a  very  brave  man. 
pisan  one,  to  pick  one  singer 
ftther.  All  one  can  say  is  that 
characterization  and  singing 
r  own  validity,  and  there  are 
^ovely  things  in  this  Salome. 
ined  by  a  strong  cast,  and 


Leinsdorf  conducts  with  obvious  knowl- 
edge. Milnes,  especially  impressive,  is 
the  finest  American  baritone  to  have 
come  along  since  the  young  Leonard 
Warren. 


Herbert  von  Karajan  has  come  out 
with  Siegfried  in  his  recording  of 
the  four  operas  of  Wagner's  Ring  cycle, 
and  now  there  is  only  G  otter  ddmmerung 
to  go.  His  cast  consists  of  Jess  Thomas 
(  Siegfried  ) .  Gerhard  Stolze  (  Mime  I . 
Thomas  Stewart  (The  Wanderer!,  Zol- 
tan  Kelemen  ( Alberich ) ,  and  Hilda 
Dernesch  (  Briinnhilde  )  ;  and,  as  before, 
he  conducts  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
( Deutsche  Grammophon  139284  8,  5 
discs).  Comparison  with  the  London 
Records  Ring  cycle  is  inevitable,  and 
this  Siegfried  has  been  drawing  reviews 
that  could  have  been  predicted.  Tradi- 
tionalists favor  Solti  (the  London  Rec- 
ords  conductor  )  over  Karajan,  for  Solti 
has  the  bigger  sound,  more  of  the  surge 
and  flow  of  the  score,  and  also  (no  in- 
considerable factor,  these  hi-fi  days)  a 
more  juiced-up  quality  of  recorded 
sound,  complete  with  fancy  effects.  An- 
other school  of  listeners  and  critics  re- 
sponds more  warmly  to  KarajanV  clar- 
ity and  near  classicism,  his  refinement, 
his  insistence  on  letting  the  voice 
through  even  if  it  means  holding  the 
orchestra  back.  I  happen  to  side  with 
the  traditionalists,  but  anybody  who 
ends  up  with  the  Karajan  Ring  cycle 


will  be  gettim 
conductor. 


rk  of 


a  master 


Contemporary  opera,  anyone?  Deut- 
sche Grammophon  has  just  come 
out  with  the  first  recording  of  Paul 
Hindemith's  Cardillac.  composed  in 
1926.  The  opera  has  a  great  reputation, 
hut  seldom  turns  up.  Listening  to  it,  one 
can  see  why.  It  may  be  the  work  of  a 
compositional  genius,  but  not  a  musical 
genius.  The  writing  is  perfect— and  un- 
communicative. With  all  its  power,  with 
all  its  propulsive  antiromanticism,  with 
all  its  skillful  manipulation  of  old  forms 
( passacaglia,  variation,  etc.),  with  all 
its  sinewy  orchestration— with  all  that, 
it  ends  up  one  of  the  driest,  most  melod- 
ically  inhibited  operas  of  the  centurv. 
It  is  magnificently  sung  by  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau.  Hi  .beth  Soderstrom. 
Donald  Grobe.  and  hers,  with  the 
Cologne  Radio  Symphony  conducted  by 
Joseph  Keilberth  I DGG  139435/6,  2 
discs),  and  if  the  opera  fails  to  make 
any  kind  of  emotional  impact,  it  is  not 
their  fault.  □ 


first  major  novel  in  a  decade. 
"Big,  lusty,  unforgettable" 
-Fletcher  Knebel. 
"Proof  that  Budd  Schulberg  is 
one  of  the  most  important 
novelists  Of  our  age"  -Irving  Stone. 


by  the  author  of  What  Makes  Sammy  Run? 
and  The  Disenchanted 
At  bookstores  $6.95    IfliriDI  n 
An  NAL  Book  WtfVJIXUI^ 


The 
United  States 
of  Americans 

Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the 
world,  the  United  States 
belongs  to  its  citizens— 
to  you  and  me. 

From  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Golden 
Gate  the  natural  and 
man-made  wonders  in 
this  country  are  ours. 
Ours  free  just  for  being 
Americans. 

It  makes  traveling 
here  a  special  experi- 
ence that  no  other  coun- 
try can  match.  Ask  any 
tourist.  Better  yet,  be  one. 


This  year,  discover 
Rmerica  for  yourself. 
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For  four  generations 
weVe  been  making  medicines 
as  if  people's  lives  depended  on  them. 
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IIS  GREAT  TEN-VOLUME  HISTORY 
>R  ONLY  $15Q  a  VOLUME  [  $1131 

at  once  in  a  short  experimental  membership 

3GESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  Choices  within  a  year  at  special  members'  prices 


complete  after  40  years'  research  and  writing  ^ 
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of  Greece  .  Retail  price  $10. 
nd  Christ  .  Retail  price  $10. 
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OOK-DIVIDENDS:  A  library-building  plan 
every  reading  family  should  know  about 

JRPOSE  of  this  experi-     usually  expensive  volumes  and  sets 


1  membership  is  to  have 
ver,  by  your  own  actual 
;e,  the  extraordinary  op- 
you  have  as  a  member  of 
)f-the-Month  Club  to  build 
1- rounded  home  library 
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'ok-Dividend  system.  You 
re  valuable  sets  or  expen- 
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STEM  IS  SIMPLE  •  If  you 
after  this  experimental 
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buy,  a  Book-Dividend 
ch  Credit,  upon  payment 
ial  sum, often  only  $1.00 
somewhat  more  for  un- 


— will  entitle  you  to  a  valuable 
Book-Dividend  which  you  may 
choose  from  more  than  a  hundred 
different  volumes  that  will  be  made 
available  over  the  year. 
3^c  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE?  A 
portion  of  the  amount  members  pay 
for  books  is  invested  in  entire  edi- 
tions of  valuable  books  and  sets. 
These  are  the  Book-of-the -Month 
Club's  Book-Dividends  and  mem- 
bers are  free  to  choost  among 
them.  Since  the  inaug'.  '  of 
the  Book-Dividend  system,  nearly 
$495,000,000  worth  of  Book-Div- 
idends (retail  value)  has  been 
earnedandreceivedbyClubmem- 
bers  through  this  unique  plan. 
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a  brilliant  summary  of  all 
that  the  Durants  have 
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study  of  world  history  .  .  . 
and  an  invaluable  supple- 
ment to  The  Story  of  Civi- 
lization. 

A  copy  will  be  included, 
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set  sent  to  new  members 
who  enroll  at  this  time. 
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nates—during the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Mem- 
bers" prices  for  these  books  average  20%  less  than 
retail  prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time 
after  buying  these  four  books.  If  I  continue  after 
this  trial.  I  will  earn  a  Book-Dividend  Credit  for 
every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy.  Each  Credit, 
upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum.  will  entitle  me  to 
a  Book-Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide 
variety  always  available.  (A  postage  and  handling 
charge  is  added  to  all  shipments.) 
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How  to  fight  inflation 


It  looks  like  a  piano.  And  it  sounds  like  a  piano.  But  it's 
more  than  a  piano.  It's  a  Steinway."  And  that  means 
that  it's  not  only  a  line  musical  instrument.  It's  a  fine 
investment  as  well.  So  fine,  that  people  with  3  0-year- 
old  Steinways  are  selling  them  today  for  more  than  they 
originally  paid. 

What  makes  a  Steinway  such  a  blue  chip  investment? 
Work.  Experience.  Work.  Caring.  Work.  Using  mor- 
tised joints  where  butt  joints  could  get  by.  Making  each 
individual  hammer  instead  of  buying  them  from  some- 


one else.  Voicing  each  piano  for  8  full  hours.  Ten  ig 
a  thousand  other  details. 

It  takes  a  full  year  of  this  kind  of  work  to  comply 
Steinway  grand.  A  \ear  that  pays  dividends  il 
touch  and  power  year  after  year  after  year. 
What  this  means  is  that  although  you  pay  r 
Steinway  doesn't  cost  more.  Because  no  mattcli' 
you  play  it,  a  Steinway  outperforms  the  market. 
For  more  information  write  to  Charles  Ste:  *; 
Steinway  Hall,  109  West  57th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  101' 
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ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 


Joseph  C.  Goulden  went  to  the  White 
House  bureaucracy  not  too  long  ago:  he 
requested  a  sampling  of  "representative'' 
letters  from  the  four  hundred  thousand 
or  so  members  of  the  "Silent  Majority" 
who  wrote  President  Nixon  after  his 
Vietnam  speech  last  November.  Then  he 
embarked  on  an  unusual  trip  around  the 
country  to  get  to  know  a  few  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Majoritarians.  "Think  of  that," 
Bobbv  Moga  said  to  Goulden  in  down- 
town Aurora.  Illinois.  "You  write  the 
President  and  they  listen  to  you."  For 
Goulden's  report  on  Bobby  Moga  and 
six  others,  see  page  67. 

'  Before  setting  out  on  this  journey. 
Goulden  says.  "I  shaved  my  sideburns 
to  manageable  length,  but  still  drew 
too  many  reproving  stares.  I  began 
experimenting,  cutting  them  back  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  per  day.  But  even 
the  final,  ear-length  version  did  not 
please  many  good  people  in  Georgia.  I 
found  one  Harpers  subscriber  in  these 
seven  households,  but  not  a  single  per- 
son who  had  read  a  book  on  Vietnam, 
nor  a  magazine  article  they  could  re- 
member. And  for  this  Bernard  Fall 
stepped  on  a  land  mine." 

After  attending  the  University  of 
Texas  and  serving  in  the  Army  counter- 
intelligence service.  Goulden  became  a 


reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
In  1961  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  later  became  its 
Washington  correspondent.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Curtis  Caper,  an  account 
of  executive  upheavals  at  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company:  Monopoly,  an  in- 
vestigation of  AT&T;  and  Truth  Is  the 
First  Casualty:  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Affair.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  he 
has  played  baseball  with  Fidel  Castro 
(who  struck  him  out  swinging  with  a 
3-2  slider  I,  drunk  with  Guatemalan 
guerrillas  in  Puerto  Barrios,  consumed 
several  scotches  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
just  before  he  removed  himself  from 
politics  in  1968.  and  hidden  in  a  closet 
of  an  Atlantic  City  hotel  room  in  1964 
to  hear  George  Wallace  order  his  Ala- 
bama delegation  to  walk  out  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 


"There  is  in  America  today  a  rising 
mystique  of  violence  on  the  Left.  Those 
.  .  .  who  have  watched  the  development 
of  right-wing  groups  in  this  country 
over  the  last  generation  . . .  are  never  sur- 
prised at  violence  cults  on  the  Right. 
What  has  been  more  arresting  is  the 
decline  of  the  commitment  to  non- 
violence on  the  Left,  and  the  growth  of 


W.  ...  k  1 


a  disposition  to  indulge  or  to 
of   force   or   violence."  Thu 
the  distinguished  American 
Richard  Hofstadter  in  his  hi; 
nificant  essay,  "The  Future  o 
can  Violence"  ( page  17 ) . 

Professor  Hofstadter  bring; 
study  a  life's  devotion  to  the  h 
American  political  reform  and 
tual  movements.  He  is  the  \v 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  for  the 
form   ll%5)  and  Anti-Intelk^ 
in  American  Life  {  19631.  and  *hi 
his  best-known  work  is  The  Aftii 
Political  Tradition.  He  is  DeV  1 
ton  Professor  of  American  II 
Columbia  University. 

Hofstadter  s  warning  to  the  ai 
of  the  1970s  is  a  clear  one 
quires  no  remarkable  ingenu  :(!| 
w  rites,  "to  see  how  some  of  trjn 
trends  in  American  society,  o 
and  magnified,  could  bring  a  ahii 
eclipse  of  liberal  democratic  ]  itii 

And  coming  up  in  Harper's  Ma[  im\ 
Hilton  Head  by  Marshall  Fr^y  t 
.  ..Nixon  s  Money  Policy  by 
Lekachman  ...  A  new  story  b 
Bashevis  Singer . . .  Return  to  Fi 
by  Friedel  Ungeheuer,  who  gt 
there  during  the  Nazi  era  . . .  aiu 


".  .  .  now,  as  always,  the  priman 
precedent  and  the  primary  ratio 
for  violence  comes  from  the  esh  W 
order  itself.  Violence  is.  so  tOS\  k%\ 
an  official  realit  v . 

Richard  II of stadl\  ^ 


•Wihl  BUI"  Hickok,  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Febru 


lit, 


This  morning  j  Living  without  hot  water  is  a  fact  of  life  for  millions  of  people.  And  that's  not 
'n©d  Qp  ff^Q  hOt  WdtOf  a"  th6y  haVS  t0  contencl  with'  For  theres  a,so  racked  plaster, 


dripping  faucets,  dingy  rooms,  no  heat. 
(jU©S^  Whrrf'^      Equitable  is  trying  hard  to  improve  housing,  especially  in  the  metropolitan 
l~ "  x"  areas  °f  °"  1    "s<  where  large  sections  have  fallen  into  decay.  We've 
IX  W3S  nOt.  committed  ove;  ;  95  000,000  so  far  to  provide  better  homes  for  those  who 
need  them  most.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  more.  eop'e  bujJc/  a  *, 

Whether  it's  decent  homes. . . or  a  Living  Insurance  ^ 
program  for  a  family. . .  helping  people  build  a  b^ner  life  ^e 

is  what  Equitable  is  all  about.  wr-s^w 

THE  FQUITABLE 


©  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  ot  the  United  States,  New  Yoik.  N  Y.  1970 


LETTERS 


Rustin  on  separatism 

The  very  forceful  points  made  by 
Bayard  Kristin  ["'The  Failure  of  Black 
Separatism.  January]  may  serve  to 
blow  away  some  of  the  haze  which  has 
obscured  the  thinking  of  too  many 
white  liberals  during  the  past  few 
years.  American-style  apartheid,  de- 
signed by  either  blacks  or  whites,  is 
not  going  to  solve  our  problems. 

Frank  F.  Smith 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Bayard  Rustin  has  written  another 
one  of  his  valuable  and  informative 
articles  on  coalition  and  electoral  poli- 
tics. His  undying  faith  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  trade  unionism  is 
charming.  F  too.  share  a  pro-Demo- 
cratic party  and  labor  bias:  however  I 
wonder  whether  it  was  really  necessary 
fur  Mr.  Rustin  to  attack  black  capital- 
ism, young  black  militants,  ami  Black 
Power.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
blacks,  no  matter  whether  conservative, 
moderate,  liberal,  or  militant,  exercise 
so  much  of  their  intellectual  energy 
and  time  attacking  other  blacks  of  dif- 
ferent ideological  pet  suasions. 

Of  course.  1  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  blacks  should  be  immune  to  criti- 
cism by  other  blacks.  It  just  saddens  me 
that  some  peculiar  fate  or  disposition 
leads  us  to  take  Nmic  strongl)  with 
each  other  in  public.  (Here  I  am.  a 
black  man.  taking  issue  with  my  black 
brother.  Mr.  Rustin.  I 

Black  Power  and  Black  Separatism 
are  not  synonymous.  Black  economic 
development  is  not  an  escapist  flight 
from  the  American  System  but  a  vital 
effort  at  more  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  System.  Black  economic  de- 
velopment is  not  premised  upon  sepa- 
ratism or  racial  isolation,  but  upon  the 
recognition  thai  business,  property,  and 
capital  are  major  sources  of  power,  self- 
respect,  and  self-fulfillment  in  American 
society.  Efforts  toward  political  solidar- 
ity in  black  communities  are  motivated 
by  similar  factors  which  gave  rise  to  his- 
torical efforts  toward  labor  solidarity. 

Black  Studies  is  not  my  bag,  but 
doesn'l  it  approach  the  ridiculous  to  say 
or  imply  that  black  students  are  "pro- 
posing to  study  black  history  in  isola- 
tion from  the  mainstream  of  American 


history"?  They  are  just  trying  to  save 
their  bodies  and  souls  from  being  con- 
tinually drowned  in  "the  mainstream 
of  American  history."  Mr.  Rustin  really 
cannot  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
written  history  is  not  surfeited  with 
ideology,  mythology,  or  propaganda. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  many  sensi- 
tive white  liberals  are  guilt-ridden  and 
prone  to  masochistic  acts  of  atonement, 
but  must  such  men  of  goodw  ill  be  called 
pusillanimous  also?  I  suspect  that  the 
university  president  of  whom  Mr.  Rus- 
tin spoke  so  disparagingly  because  he 
made  his  airplane  available  to  two 
black  students  to  flv  to  New  \  ork  City 
to  purchase  some  bongo  drums  for  Mal- 
colm X  Day  was  aware  of  thousands  of 
instances  when  larger  sums  of  univer- 
sity funds  were  made  available  to  white 
students  for  more  fatuous  feats  or  festi- 
vals. 

Marx.  Fenin,  Stalin,  and  Chairman 
Mao,  to  say  nothing  about  the  Black 
Panthers,  might  agree  with  Mr.  Rustin 
when  he  says  that  the  real  cause  of 
racial  injustice  ".  .  .  is  not  bad  attitudes 
but  bad  social  conditions."  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  more  credence  to  the 
Kerner  Report  which  stated  that  racism 
I  what  Mr.  Rustin  calls  "bad  attitudes"  ) 
is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

True,  because  the  preponderant 
white  community  is  largely  racistic  it 
is  necessary  to  transform  our  entire 
society;  however,  in  the  meantime  it 
won't  hurt  for  the  black  community  it 
self  to  do  some  transforming  in  terms 
of  reducing  crime  and  increasing  edu- 
cational and  employment,  yes,  even 
economic,  opportunity  in  the  ghetto. 

Fastlv.  I  wouldn't  speak  too  lightly 
of  "emotional  release"  and  "symbolic 
victories."  Forman's  Black  Manifesto 
ma)   he  a  combination  of  "bombast" 
and    "delusions  of  grandeur."   but  if 
there  is  not  a  measure  of  emotional  re- 
lease in  the  black  community,  then  it  is 
doomed  to  radical   mental  despair  and 
depression.  "Real"  victories  are  most 
important,  but  in  their  absence  "sym- 
bolic victories"  are  better  than  stultify- 
in-  defeatism.      Kkwktii  S.  Tom. kit 
I  >ean,  School  of  Law 
Texas  Southern  I  niversit) 
Houston.  TeXaS 

I  found  myself  in  almost  total  dis- 
agreement with  Bayard  Rustin's  article. 


Rustin  s  thesis  appeared  to  lit- 
black  organization  or  individ^ 
side  of  ".  .  .  the  trade-union 
and   the   Democratic  party' 
viable  program  for  achieving 
and  justice  for  black  people, 
sweep,   Rustin   has  dismissed  p 
tions.    free-breakfast  progran 
health  clinics,  etc..  as  either  imj 
or  "not  revolutionary.".  .  . 

Even   more   disturbing  is 
general    treatment    of   the  lej| 
ideal  of  Black  Power.  Rustin  sta  : 
there  is  one  common  theme  uni  «t 
various  demands  for  Black  Pov>  it 
simply  that  blacks  must  be  gu  :d 
their   actions  by   a  conscious 
themselves  as  a  separate  race."  < 
theoretical  ground  did  Rustin  fojjuli'. 
this  idea?  On  what  concrete-  e 
does  he  base  such  a  generalizatiij?  It 
of  course,  doesn't  specify.  Tin 
of  Black  Power.  I  submit,  is  ma  est 
in  the  demands  of  blacks  foi  el 
housing,  schools,  jobs  and  so  pit 
not.    as    Rustin    implies,   in  swl 
existence. 

Ear$(§ 

Afro- American  Cultural  Ass<  ati 
Fos  Anjiele  ]a 


The  predominant  portion  of  I 
Rustin's  article  consists  of  unrlOT(( 
and  unfortunate  slurs  on  the  tjlgl 
and  actions  of  others.  Behind |6l^| 
vective.  however,  is  a  yardstick  fl 
ventional    pragmatic  politics 
which    Mr.    Rustin    measures  'Wir- 
movements  and  finds  them  lackijjlf  ( 
tlii—  i-  the  politics  of  compron»$l 
deals,  dev  oid  of  principles  andcifl  H 
tuous  of  moral  values  as  a  politili 
tor    that    has   given    us  our 
collection  of  horrors  (VietnalHJ^ 
and  Mitchell,  the  death  and  ref 
of  blacks,  physical  hunger  and  i 
malnutrition  in  the  midst  of  glu 
j  usl  begin  the  list  I .  For  most  peff|M| 
issue  is  riot  so  much  attacking  !j 
tern  as  seeking  to  abandon  it  and'* 
il  with  something  more  workabl 

Mr.  Rustin  would  have  us  It! 
this  system,  statin-  that  progl 
blacks  can  best  be  made  throU| 
lions  w  ithin  the  Democratic  pa 
through   unionism.   Anything  ' 
savs.  simplv  offers  emotional  ber|l» 
no  practical  value  or.  worse,  in* 
pression    political  and  otherWl 


HUBERT 
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Silkscreen  on  artist  canvas 
Black  and  White 


520  WANDA  EMHBt 

Full  color  on  tine  art  stock 

The  46th  annual  New  York  Art  Director's  Club  Show's 
Painted  lady  Life  like.  Lite  size.  12"  i.  63". 
Only  4.95 


536  WAR  IS  GOOD 
BUSINESS — INVEST 
YOUR  SON. 

Red.  While  and  Blue 
2?'  x  26".  Only  4.95 


261.  PICASSO. 
OON  QUIXOTE. 

Silkscreen  on  canvas 
Black  and  White. 
18"  x  24"  Only  2.98 


548  NEGATIVE  ZODIAC. 

12  signs  illustrated  &  most 
prominent  negative  trail  of 
each.  Silkscreen  on  paper. 
30   x  30"  Only  4.95 


29D  PICASSO  TOROS 
Y  TOREROS.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas  Black 
and  white  18"  x  24". 
Only  3.95 


301.  PICASSO  MOMENT 
OF  TRUTH.  Silkscreen 
on  artist  canvas.  Black 
and  white.  18"  >  24" 
Only  3-95 


260  MODIGLIANI 
RECLINING  NUDE 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  Full  color. 
16"  x  25".  Only  5.95 


311,  PICASSO  TOROS. 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  Black  and 
white  18"  x  24" 
Only  3.98 


252.  PICASSO. 
THREE  MUSICIANS. 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  Full  color. 
22"  x  24".  Only  5  95 


196  WYETH  CHRISTINA'S 
WORLD.  Collotype  on  fine 
ar(  stock  Full  color 


344  HUG  TIGER 

lithograph  artist  canv; 
Red  background. 
22  '  i  28".  Only  5  95 
576  On  Paper  2.98 
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165.  On  paper  Only  3  95  pr 
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552.  T09AY 
Poster  on  paper 
Black  &  gold. 


342  BRAQUE  SEATED 
NUDE  Silkscreen  on 
canvas  full  color 
20"  «  28"  Only  9.95 
574    On  Paper  6.95 


734  El  GRECO 
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Silkscreen  on  artist 


204  MODIGLIANI 
SKETCH  OF  A  GIRL 

Silkscreen  on  canv 
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Silkscreen  on  artist  MATERNITY.  Silk-  531.  Set  of  four  collotype  posters, 

s  Black      canvas  Full  color  screen  canvas.  Full  Each  20"  ■  28".  Ari* tide  Bruant. 
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549  HAUSMAN.  WOMAN 

Silkscreen  poster 
Fine  art  stock  Full 


186.  On  paper  2  9 


iaponais.  Special  all  four  3  95 


*  GOGH. 
STARRY  NIGHT 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  full  color. 
18"  »  24".  Only  9.95 
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CD 


265  MONET 
RED  POPPIES 

Silkscreen  o 


264  MONET 
SUNFLOWERS 

On  artist  canvas." 
Full  color 

19"  x  24"  Only  6.95 


314  OROZCO 
ZAPATISTAS 

Silkscreen  on  artist 


343  HUG  CHEETAH 

Lithograph  artist  canva 
SiOwns.  tans,  yellows 
22"  x  28"  Only  5  95 
575   On  Paper    2  98 
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Silkscreen  poster  on  lithograph  on  artist  ca 

art  slock  Blue  &  Green  background 

White  24"  x  27"  22"  x  28"  Only  5  95 

Only  2  98  577   On  Paper    2  98 
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270.  MONET.  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT.  Silkscreen 

Full  color  20"  x  22" 
Only  6.95 


316  MUNCH  THE 
KISS  Lithograph  on 
artist  canvas  Grays 


282  HUG  THE  CAT 

Lithograph 

Browns,  t3ns,  yellows 
22"  x  28"  Only  5.95 
508.  On  paper  2. 98 
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541  SYNCOPATED 
RHYTHM.  Silkscreen 
on  paper  Dayglo 
colors  on  black 
23"  x  29".  Only  1.98 


300  PICASSO 
CORRIDA  DE  TOROS 

Silkscreen  on  artist 
canvas  Full  color. 
20"  x  24"  Only  5.95 


586  BULLS  EYE 

Silkscreen  on 
art  stock 


S94  COLUMBIA  PICTURES'  EASY  RIDER 


Emerald  green, 
32" x  42" 
Only  3  96 


orange,  magenta 


565  WHEN  THE 
BOMB  GOES  OFF. 

Poster  on  paper. 
Black  &  white 
22"  x  25".  Only  1. 


317  PEREIRA  LANDSCAPE 
OF  THE  ABSOLUTE 

S.lksrreen  on  artrst 

canvas  Blues. 

20'  x  25    Only  9.95 


305  RYER  LOVERS. 

Lithograph  on  canvas 
Browns,  gold,  tans 
18"  i  29    Only  5.95. 
530  Paper  2  98 


HAUSMAN  A  MAN 
A  WOMAN.  Silk 

Color 
23"  Only  5.95 
On  paper  2.98 


295  RYER  SEATED 
NUDE  Lithograph  on 
canvas  Full  color. 
18"  x  29"  Only  5.95 
518.  Paper  2  98 


587  THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  350  RYER  ETERNAL 

Arlington  Cemetary  STRUGGLE  Silksrreen 

Lithograph  on  art  canvas  Full  color, 

stock  Full  color  18'  ■  24"         Only  5 

22"  >  30"  Only  2.98  588  On  Paper  Only  2 


347  HUG  KANGAROOS  534  ART  EXHIBITION  POSTERS. 

Lithograph  canvas  Set  ol  four  Heavy  art  stock 

Browns,  tans,  yellows  Full  color  KLEE,  MlRO.  DUFY. 

22"  x  28"  Only  5.95  CHAGALL  20"  >  30"  ea. 

5'9   On  Paper    2  98  M!  four  only  3.95 
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e  .  nd  poignant 
Only  6.95. 
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777  OM  MflNDALA. 

Silkscreen  poster 
on  paper  Greens 
8.  gold  24"  x  24" 
Onlv  1.98 


569.  EASY  RIDER. 

on  paper.  Dayglo 
red.  white  &  blue. 
22"  x  28".  Only  2,98 
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TODAY'S  HELLO  COAXIAL  HARRY 
CABLE  HOW  CAN  ARE  CARRY  YOU? 
32,400  GLAD  CONVERSATIONS 
YOU  SIMULTANEOUSLY.  CALLED. 


Next  time  you're  talking  long  distance, 
think  of  this  headline.  For  most  of  its 
journey  your  voice  may  be  travelling 
with  thousands  of  others  inside  a  cop- 
per tube  no  bigger  than  a  pencil. 

It's  called  a  "coaxial  tube"  and  there 
are  20  of  them  over  on  the  next  page. 
Each  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center  is 
a  tube,  and  the  entire  bundle— called  a 
coaxial  cable— can  handle  32,400  two- 
way  conversations  at  once. 

Millions  of  long  distance  calls  are  made 
each  day  in  the  United  States.  If  each 


one  needed  its  own  pair  of  wires, 
there'd  be  so  many  wires  between 
cities  we'd  have  no  place  to  put  them. 

All  of  which  would  not  only  be  imprac- 
tical. It  would  also  be  so  expensive 
that  long  distance  rates  would  be  out 
of  sight. 

Squeezing  more  talk  into  less  space  is 
one  of  the  things  Western  Electric  has 
been  working  on  for  a  long  time,  now. 
It's  quite  a  job,  because  the  more 
voices  you  put  into  a  tube,  the  harder 
it  is  to  keep  them  apart. 


But  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratc 
where  nearly  everything  we  mss- 
designed,  they're  working  on  d 
ment  that  will  make  that  same  t 
take  81,000  voices.  Western  E 
will  be  making  it  as  soon  as  Bel 
has  designed  it. 

Western  Electric.  We  make  Bel 
phones.  We  also  keep  your  ' : 
Harry..."  from  getting  mixed  up 
"Today's  coaxial  cable..." 

Western  Elec 


If  you  think  all  drugs 
are  created  equal- 
ask  your  pharmacist . 


1"  ...  V 


I.KTTERS 


A  pharmacist  speaks  candidly  about  his  role  in  the  dispensing  of  medicines. 


I  work  with  medicines 
every  day  and  with  the 
doctors  who  prescribe 
them.  Over  the  years,  I've 
been  constantly  aware  that 
there  are  real  differences  in 
drug  products  and  their 
effects  on^patients  .  .  .  even 
those  products  which  have 
the  same  chemical 
composition.  Research  has 
shown  that  a  drug's 
effectiveness  can  be 
influenced  by  a  number  of 
factors,  including  its 
solubility,  particle  size, 
crystal  form,  tablet 
compression,  and  age.  Your 
doctor  and  I  know  from 
experience  how  certain 
medicines  work;  that's  why 
he  prescribes  and  I 
dispense  quality  products 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 
And  that's  why  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  using  brand 
name  products  or  quality 


generics  from  reliable 
manufacturers  .  .  . 
companies  whose 
performance  you  can 
depend  on. 

Time  and  again  it's  been 
proved  that  a  drug  product 
containing  the  same  active 
ingredients  made  by  several 
companies  will  have 
markedly  different  effects  in 
human  subjects.  With  the 
potent  and  potentially 
dangerous  drugs  of  today, 
I  say  put  your  trust  in  the 
doctor  and  pharmacist  to 
provide  the  medicine 
that's  best  for  your 
particular  needs. 

Personally,  I  would  never 
settle  for  less. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association, 
1155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


the  gains  blacks  have  achieved 
party  politics  can  be  consid 
nificant  only  by  those  who  see 
favors  granted,  not  by  those  wh 
equality  as  a  right  due  yesterd 

And  unions.  Perhaps  once  t 
full  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
man  dignity  described  by  Stei 
In  Dubious  Battle.  But  more 
their  image  has  tended  toward  m 
tion  and  violence.  Usually  th<  id\ 
tages  they  have  achieved  for  bla 
been  in  job  areas  not  sought  tarl 

whites  As  recently  as  whesNixi 

surprised  everybody  by  leading  detl 
mined  fight  for  passage  of  the  I 
phia  Plan  which  would  have  re  ired 
minimum  number  of  blacks  or  B  id 
eral  construction  projects,  it  isti 
lobbyists  of  a  major  union  whij'dtj 
fight  against  the  plan. ...  The  u: 
the  issue  is  simply  that  unionisi  spa 
of  the  existing  system  and  as  su  pre 
ably  does  more  to  maintain  th  ystl 
than  change  it.  Mr.  Rustin  stlstl 
the  labor  movement  "is  ...  a  vacle 
which  the  wealth  of  this  natioian; 
redistributed."  Though  a  redisnuti 
of  wealth  is  exactly  what  this 
needs,  the  labor  movement  is  leiflnl 
to  achieve  it.  Even  if  wildly  s 
the  gains  made  by  labor  are  pas: 
the  buyer  by  the  manufacturer 
means  that  all  that  has  happen 
participants  in  the  inflationarapH 
keep  their  same  relative  positi' 
can  hardly  call  that  redistribut  i. 

Julian  Pond,  hardly  a  Cleave  Inn 
or  Forman.  recently  said:  "Tl.ei 
new  politics  arising  in  Americ;  ..ll 
part  of  the  process  that  belie\  * 
life  becomes  intolerable  and 
men!  unresponsive  and  unre 
tive,  then  men  have  not  just 
but  the  dut\  to  strike  it  down 
of  the  varied  actions  of  the  dm 
sidents  whom  Mr.  Rustin  lunul- 
as separatists  are  manifestatioi  of 
new  politic-.  W  hites  who  supp'  III 
movements  or  who  simply  look  iv 
hope  do  so  not  out  of  the  emp 
their  lives,  as  Mr.  Rustin  would  w 
believe,  but  because  the)  too  f<  ■ 
aled  and  disenfranchised.  ( It  < 
argued  thai  someone  who  dot  ' 
this  w  a\  toilaj  has  the  empty  li 

Rather  than  being  so  quick 
an  attempt  at  change.  \li .  Rusti 
extend  il  the  same  leeway  he  o 
isting    political    practices:  .  . .  I 
politics  might  elleel   the  "re\ 
Mr.  Rustin  seeks.  Repress  il  an  I' 
suit  might  he  the  destruction  M  W 
fears.  Rijkkii.l  I 
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letters  

May  I  try  to  explain  to  Bayard  Rus- 
tin,  whose  vigor  and  vision  are  among 
tin-  molt-  heartening  phenomena  of  lib- 
rial  activism,  why  current  labor  prac- 
tices in  politics  make  it  difficult  for 
liberals  to  function? 

Many  liberal  activists  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  hard  fact  that  labor 
is  committed  to  bloc  politics.  Labor 
leaders  anil  staffers  take,  a  paternalistic 
view  of  their  members'  political  inter- 
ests, seeking  to  maintain  what  is  eu- 
phemistically called  the  "integrity"  of 
the  labor  vote.  Cynics  rightly  take  this 
to  mean  the  deliverability  of  a  bloc  of 
voters. ...  Staffers  and  officers  encour- 
age one  another  to  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  penetrate  the  inner  councils  of  local 
political  bosses  and  ...  to  negotiate 
treaties  by  which  they  undertake  to  bind 
their  members  and  such  nonlabor  lib- 
erals as  are  willing  to  become  mute  ac- 
cretions to  the  hotly  count  that  forms 
their  power  base. 

The  principal  objection  of  tough- 
minded  liberals  to  this  type  of  operation 
is  not  that  it  is  degrading  and  stultify- 
ing to  members  and  nonnieinbers  ( it  is ) . 
nor  that  it  constitutes  rule-or-ruin 
manipulation  of  nonlabor  groups  with 
similar  political  interests  (it  does).  Our 
objection  is  that  the  self-appointed  (or 
Establishment-selected  )  negotiators  are 
outmaneuvered  in  political  bargaining: 
the)  accept  had  deals.  They  make  un- 
wise endorsements;  thev  settle  for  too 
few  convention  delegates;  they  betray 
catastrophic  ignorance  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  trade  goods  offered  by 
shrewd  Establishment  dealers.... 

Not  that  all  the  labor  factions  to- 
gether would  constitute  a  majority,  or 
even  a  growing  proportion,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  political  party,  much  less 
of  the  total  electorate.  Without  discount- 
ing the  phenomenal  economic,  social, 
and  political  achievements  of  the  indus- 
trial unions  since  the  New  Deal  era,  a 
candid  observer  must  concede  that  the 
segment  ol  the  total  work  force  the 
unions  now  find  organizable  is  shrink- 
ing: that  within  that  segment  activity  is 
often  sluggish  or  nonexistent.... 

The  program  of  the  labor  movement 
as  a  force  for  reducing  racial  hostility 
is  more  impressive  ai  the  national  level 
than  in  many  communities,  where  local 
officers  and  shop  committeemen  offer 
open  resistance  to  national  policy  or 
make  onl)  token  efforts  to  open  mem- 
bership and  facilitate  Upgrading.  These 
local  officers  would  not  welcome  gen- 
uinely integrated,  really  liberal,  sys- 
tematic political  activity. ...  Awkward 
disagreements  about  public  policy  or 


political  strategy  endanger  a  man's 
chances  to  be  reelected  to  union  office. 

Labor  has  chosen  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  Establishment  bloc  politics.  If  this 
does  not  quite  amount  to  joining  the 
Establishment,  it  means  playing  politics 
on  Establishment  terms.  Liberals  who 
seek  to  collaborate  with  members  of 
unions  are  exhorted  to  "get  themselves 
an  organization."  The  efforts  of  some  to 
create  a  "new  coalition"  are,  like  the 
Black  Power  and  Brown  Power  move- 
ments, the  tactics  of  desperation.  They 
may  be  futile:  they  are  an  understand- 
able response  to  the  exclusive,  free- 
swinging  policy  of  a  new  vested  political 
interest.  Makgaret  Carter 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 

I!  V\  ARD  RUSTIN  REPLIES: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Tollett  that  "Black 
Power  and  Black  Separatism  are  not 
synonymous,"  yet  the  way  in  which  the 
concept  of  Black  Power  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  present  social  and  economic 
context  has  led  inevitably  to  a  form  of 
Black  Separatism.  It  can  be  argued 
whether  Black  Power  became  Black 
Separatism  out  of  choice  or  because  of 
a  foreclosure  of  other  possibilities.  My 
own  thinking  tends  to  the  former  inter- 
pretation since  there  are  other  possibili- 
ties, and  the  choice  was  made,  I  feel, 
largely  for  reasons  of  psychology  and 
ideology.  Mr.  Tollett  admits  that  For- 
man's  Black  Manifesto  may  simply  be  a 
form  of  emotional  release,  that  symbolic 
victories  become  a  means  to  ward  off 
"stultifying  defeatism."  I  find  inade- 
quate a  form  of  politics  the  main  func- 
tion of  which  is  not  to  promote  radical 
social  and  economic  change,  but  only 
to  prevent  "radical  mental  despair  and 
depression."  1  doubt  that  it  can  even 
achieve  this  psychological  goal  since 
di 'spair  and  depression  derive  from  the 
absence  of  concrete  accomplishment, 
something  which  a  politics  of  emotional 
release  is.  by  definition,  not  designed  to 
bring  about.  Such  a  politics  artuallv 
promotes  conservatism  and.  therefore, 
should  increase  psychological  depres- 
sion as  it  contributes  to  an  ever-worsen- 
ing social  and  economic  development. 

I  think  also  that  Black  Separatism  has 
been  the  ideological  choice  of  some 
people,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  it  is 
important  that  there  be  a  vigorous  and 
stimulating  debate  over  the  theoretical 
issues  involved.  ...  I  think  Mr.  Tollett  is 
seriously  mistaken  in  being  "saddened' 
hv  the  prevalence  of  such  debate,  for 
the  implication  is  thai  black  Americans 
are  or  should  he  of  a  different  political 
species  from  other  human  beings. 


Such  a  view  is  both  illusory  arl 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Mi| 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  pract 
point  in  particular  which  he  (I 
is  worth  commenting  on.  Accoji 
Mr.  Tollett,  "Efforts  toward 
solidarity   in   black  communi! 
motivated  by  similar  factors  wh 
rise  to  historical  efforts  towai 
solidarity."  I  question  this  assl 
since  it  confuses  two  categories! 
fundamentally    distinct— namely 
and  class.  The  attempt  to  achi  ;s 
darity  on  the  basis  of  race  lej 
nomically  to  various  forms  ol 
development  and  politically  to  ^alisf 
ment  of  black  against  white—  v« 
things  President  Nixon  is  tryir 
complish  in  his  efforts  to  build 
vative,  anti-Negro  Republican 

\\  ith  Mr.  Crohn  I  have  a  morlj^H 
mental  disagreement.  It  is  diltjH 
argue  against  his  point  of  viewH 
is  characterized  by  moral  ton 
things  are  totallv  good  or  totqi] 
This  state  of  mind  explains 
quencv  with  which  the  word  '| 
appears  in  his  letter.  There  ca 
shades  of  ambiguity  or  complex! 
though  reality  is  rich  with  the? 
ties:  no  possibility  of  compromj 
though  the  essence  of  democra 
tics  involves  procedures  by 
which  competing  groups  can] 
lerrtlv  resolve  their  differences, 
whole  system  that  is  bad,  and 
"struck  down"  and  "replaced.' 

There  is  a  curious  dynamic 
here  between  power  and  respoil 
or  better,  between  powerlessnes^l 
responsibility.  By  his  own  add 
Mr.  <  i  ohn  feels  "alienated  an' 
franchised."  Having  thus  dislj 
himself  from  the  complexities 
and  political  existence,  and  bei 
position  where  his  judgments! 
tested  empirically  against  a  r^ 
common  experience,  he  can 
rein  to  his  moralistic  impulse! 
is  not  responsible  for  the  conse 
of  his  thought.  Literally  anythj 
in  this  unreal  world  in  which f 
no  relation  between  conception^ 
cent  ion.  the  act  and  its  consequf 

Mv  quarrel  with  Mr.  Crohn  i 
that  he  is  not  serious.  His  disr 
one  breath  of  the  entire  "sys 
more  a  whim  than  an  analysis, 
tainly  something  that  he  is  n| 
milled  to  political!)  or  philoso 
Afler  all.  lire  new  politics  to  w| 
pr  ofesses  adherence  is  hardly  IJ 
over  111  i  n  the  system.  .  . . 

Then-  is  a  greal  deal  more  til 
in  Mrs.  Caller's  letter,  although 


■HL. 


ne  off  the  next  50 
rivers  coming  your 
ay  is  drunk, 
ot  drinking-drunk. 


it's  the  round-the- 
;k  average.  But 
ch  out:  the 
;entage  shoots 
after  dark. 
11  the  dead  of 
t,  almost  90% 
11  crashes 
lve  drinking. 


year  the  drunk  driver  was  involved 
35,000  deaths,  and  this  may  be  the 
r  he  gets  you.  The  problem  comes 
m  the  fact  that  he  thinks  he's  driving 
ter  than  ever,  although  his  judg- 
nt  and  coordination  are  poor, 
is  reaction  time  has  slowed  by  at 
st  15%. 

sees  things  as  dimly  as  a  sober 
r  who  is  wearing  dark,  smoked 

es. 

e  situation  is  bad  and  it's  getting 
e.  But  it  can  be  turned  around,  if 
e  willing  to  help  in  a  few  simple 
As  a  beginning,  each  state  needs 
ough,  effective  drunk-driving  laws 


recommended  by  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  (24  states  now  have  these 
laws.)  The  next  step  is  fair,  impartial 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Help  stop  the  traffic  slaughter. 

Things  you  can  do  to  help  cut  the  kill- 
ing are  Outlined  in  Allstate's  free  book- 
let, "Drunk  Drivers  and  Highway 
Safety."  Write  to  the  Safety  Director, 
Allstate  Insurance  Company,  North- 
brook,  Illinois  60062. 

/instate 

,'>;/-.  ^^^Bfc.       VBK'j'V'i':---  if„is! 


NBC -TV  Friday,  April 

(Consult  your  local  listings.) 


Arthur  C.  Clarke,  author  of  "2001,"  com- 
ments. Startling  probes  include  the  mys- 
teries of  space,  hypnosis,  ESP,  the  human 
brain,  animal  communications,  plant 
behavior  and  other  unexplained  phe- 
nomena. 

An  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Special, 
sponsored  by  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 


A 


Weyerhaeuser 


^Poland 

is  a  midway  island 

Bridging  the  gaps  between  East  and  ( 
West,  old  and  new. . .  Poland  is  an  island  \ 
of  colorful  contrasts,  of  sights  unex- 
pected,  of  warm  hospitality  amid  Eu- 
rope's standard  tourist  rounds.  Less 
than  2  jet  hours  from  any  other  stop  in 
Europe.  Just  $12.50  a  day  for  first  class 
hotels  with  meals\  ,< 
Ask  your  travel  agent  or  write:  ? 

ORBIS  POLISH  TRAVEL  OFFICE  Depl  H4 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  information  and  literature  \ 
on  travel  to  Poland.  j 
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LETTERS  

she  loo  is  mistaken  in  talking  of  "Es- 
tablishment bloc  polities.""  "Establish- 
ment" is  a  loaded  word  since  1  am  not 
sure  what  non-Establishment  politics 
would  consist  of.  There  is  simply  poli- 
tics, and  this  includes  "bloc  politics" 
with  its  manifold  variations  of  Black 
Power.  I'.i  own  Power,  coalition  politics, 
and  also  Mr.  Nixon's  Republican  major- 
ity. The  question  is  not  whether  bloc 
politics  per  se  is  legitimate,  but  which 
blocs  one  chooses  to  organize— minority 
groups,  liberals,  working-class  people. 
Southerners,  corporation  executives, 
etc....  It  would  be  an  error  to  confuse 
the  somewhat  prosaic  lactic  of  political 
organizing  w  ith  the  social  and  economic 
objectives  ol  such  organizing. 

Mrs.  Carter  writes  as  if  labor  leaders 
simply  had  to  press  a  button  and  "the 
body  count  that  forms  their  pow  er  base 
would  respond.  This  is  hardly  the  case, 
as  almost  any  labor  leader  will  testify. 
A  great  deal  of  education  is  required  of 
the  kind  that  was  carried  out  against 
W  allace  in  1968.  Such  intensive  educa- 
tion, if  it  is  successful,  can  hardly  be 
called  pushing  buttons. 

\  national  organization  with  thou- 
sands of  local  affiliates  will  inevitably 
have  some  locals  which  conform  to  Mrs. 
Carter's  description.  There  is  some 
truth  to  her  remark  that  the  labor  move- 
ment "is  more  impressive  at  the  national 
level  than  in  many  communities.'"  But  I 
submit  that  this  tendency  is  true  of  all 
organizations  where  the  national  body 
deals  primarily  with  ideological  and 
programmatic  issues  while  the  locals 
have  also  to  contend  with  the  narrower 
problems  of  their  membership.  1  should 
add.  however,  thai  at  least  in  Mrs. 
Carter's  own  stale  of  Texas,  the  labor 
movement  represents  the  only  strong 
counterforce  to  conservatism.  It  directed 
the  recent  successful  campaign  in  which 
ovei  a  million  Negroes.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  poor  whites  were  registered  to 
vote:  it  is  pressing  vigorously  for  elec- 
tion reform  laws  and  for  antipollution 
and  antipoverty  legislation :  it  is  deeply 
involved  in  the  crucial  Yarborough 
campaign  for  Senate:  and  it  is  actively 
organizing  the  unorganized. 


Mi 


ll|s.k\  r;i<||r,i 


...  \l\  only  ca\  il  [re:  "The  Pi  ofes 
sional  Radical,  I97(),"jan.  |  is  thai  Saul 
Alinsky  may  have  become  overly  enam- 
ored of  gimmickry.  For  example,  his 
ideas  foi  reforming  sales  taxes  are  in- 
teresting but  gel  in  the  way  ol  the 
drastic  surgery  necessary. 


eai 
fit 


Perhaps,  after  all,  it's  time  to  10k 
upon  sales  taxes,  property  taxes  a! 
as  the  outmoded,  regressive,  neig 
hood-destroying  candidates  for  ] 
that  they  are.  A  well-conceived, 
administered,    graduated  incomiltaj 
I  sans  loopholes  I    is.   really,  the  nh 
levy  that  even  approaches  the  id  ol 
having  its  incidence  fall  on  the 
approximating  his  ability  to  pay.  \ 

As  to  the  proxy  solicitations,  be're! 
That  can  cut  both  ways.  For  ins 
what  if  the  Roman  Curia  had  dtlfej  ■• 
for  its  purposes  to  take  control  of-;D 
Searle  i  Enovid  )  ?  Or  the  Nationa  ifl< 
\ssociat ion.  with  its  broad  followii.tc  : 
dictate  via  board  control  such  1  ra 
news  and  opinion  media  as  //an 'j 

A  soupcon  of  idealism  and  app  t< 
conscience  may  not  Vet  be  out  of  m 
in  building  a  better  society  on  a  \  [i 
pel  manent  basis    e\  en  if.  as  Minsl 
so  well  demonstrated,  it  doesn't  I 
bit  to  back  it  up  with  muscle,  too. 


Edw  \kd  M.  Nl 
Clenview,  Illoi 


e: 

I 


I  have  just  finished  reading 
Professional  Radical.  1970''  andl  ti 
greatest  part  of  it  I  found  myself  <  If 
"right  on"  as  I  have  since  I  fust  n  n 
Mr.  Minsky  's  work  in  Rochester,  ffl 
however,  that  he  has  missed  the  1  ti 
one  crucial  area.  lie  savs  that  '  tl 
blacks  are  to  get  a  piece  of  the  eco  in 
pie  they  v e  got  to  become  part 
corporate  economy ."  This  reflects,  et 
his  basic  acceptance  of  the  syst  I 
monopoly  capitalism  that  we  si 
presently  liv  ing  under.  ...  As  I  ki  I 
recognizes,  the  svstem  which  op|  I 
blacks  in  this  country  is  the  sail 
that  oppresses  women,  blue-collar 
ci  s.  and  all  of  us— this  sy  stem  is  tl  t 

 nopoly  capitalism  that  he  wis ; 

encourage  blacks  to  enter.  To  c'll 
would  be  to  opt  out  of  the  solutit  a 
become  part  ol  the  problem.  The  i  * 
l<>  oppression  in  this  country  M  N 
mean    all    forms    of  oppressioiA 
nomic.      v  i  i  onmental.  etc.  I  is  i 
form  of  the  capitalist  economy  ^-l 
s\  siemalic  abolition.   In  this  re;  <i 
feel  thai  we  already  have  the  beg'ij 
of  the  solution  in  the  splendid  i 
obtaining  and  using  slock  pro) 
light  lhe  self-sen  ing  and  destruct 
liv  ilies  of  the  big  corporations  al 
and  abroad.  II  this  program  can.lj 
ten  oil  the  ground,  and  if  il  is  lljl 
conjunction  w  ith  forms  of  aclivis  I 
organization,  we  can  really  mak< 
ics^  toward  lhe  solulion  of  the  pn  l' 
of  w  ar,  pov  ci  I  v .  and  lhe  env  iron  I' 
So  rit: hi  on.  Saul :  even  if  we  dl  H 


'icture  this. 

lour  four-door  family  sedan  with  a 
y  designed  by  Pininfarina.  With  the 
ie  flair,  the  same  sleek  treatment  of 
'ttours  that  mark  the  Ferrari  and 
I  cia. 

esult?  The  kind  of  car  that  gathers 
jrbside  crowd  wherever  you  park  it. 
unrivaled  Italian  sporty  look  you've 

often  stopped  to  admire  yourself. 

;he  interior,  the  "soul"  of  the  car,  is 

;jantly  French.  The  fully  reclining 
ket  seats,  the  thick  wall-to-wall  car- 
pg,  the  built-in  adjustable  headrests 
foldaway  armrests— each  feature, 

'i  detail  reflecting  that  centuries-old 

nch  love  of  luxury, 
id  the  bright  warmth  of  sunlight- 


how  the  French  love  that.  A  solid  steel 
sliding  sunroof  lets  you  enjoy  it,  too! 

All  these  opulent  interior  components 
are  standard  equipment. 

Standard  equipment,  too,  is  every 
engineering  advance  that  gives  this  car 
its  "international  muscle".  Each  of  the 
four  wheels  has  its  own  independent 
suspension,  its  own  power  disc  brake. 
A  newly  designed  engine  gives  you  as 
much  as  25  miles  to  the  gallon;  lets  you 
cruise  at90  mph  all  day.  The  entire  body 
is  built  of  .9mm  sheet  steel— heavier, 
safer,  longer-lasting  thanyou've  had  be- 
fore. It  comes  with  Michelin  radial  tires. 
And  four-speed  synchromesh  trans- 
mission. This  is  the  car  that's  built  to 
take  any  road,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  car  international  auto  writers 
voted  "Car  of  the  Year". 

The  Peugeot  504.  Italian  style,  French 
soul,  International  muscle.  All  new,  all 
yours,  the  complete  car.  Air  condition- 
ing and  fully  automatic  transmission 
available,  if  you  want  them. 

If  you  want  a  new  car,  you'll  want  to 
test  drive  the  504. 

It  can  be  your  "Car  of  the  Year"  for 
years  to  come. 

For  more  information  see  your  local 
Peugeot  dealer  or  write  Peugeot,  Inc., 
107-40  Queens  Boulevard,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York  11375. 

S3195,  p.o.e.  East  Coast  ($3295,  p.o.e.  West 
Coast)* 

suggested  retail  price.  Local  taxes  and  other 
dealer  delivery  charges,  if  any,  additional. 


Italian  style, 
French  soul, 
International  muscle. 


PEUGEOT  SALES  &  SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


LETTERS  

on  tins,  when  (lit-  revolution  comes  I  d 
rather  have  one  of  vou  than  twent)  so- 
called  radicals  whose  onl)  solution  is  to 
read  Marcuse  and  wring  their  hands  or 
throw  rocks,  rhe  movement  has  much 
tu  learn  from  Marcuse  in  terms  ol  politi- 
cal analysis,  hut  when  il  comes  tu  action 
\ou  are  one  of  the  best  teachers  we  have. 

Knv\  \rd  M.  Gurowitz,  Ph.D. 
Brookville,  New  York 

Truman  stories 


"Harry's  Last  Hurrah"  by  Richard 
Rhodes  [January]  is  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  growing  understanding 
and  increasing  appreciation  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  h\  the  American  people. 
I  am  so  grateful  that  he  is  still  with  us 
so  that  he  can  enjoy  it  as  much  as  those 
of  us  who  worked  for  him  and  love  him. 

I  reveled  in  the  reference  to  Inde- 
pendence and  his  life  there,  and  the  im- 
portant part  that  Mrs.  Truman  played 
in  his  development  and  in  his  career. 
Their  relationship  was  exceedingly  ap- 
pealing and  heartwarming. 

Sometimes  he  would  tease  her  a  little 
when  in  a  group  of  close  friends.  I  re- 
call on  one  occasion  he  was  bragging 
about  her.  and  told  her  to  tell  those 
present  about  her  athletic  prowess  when 
she  was  attending  a  fashionable  girls' 
finishing  school  in  Kansas  City.  She 
actual!)  seemed  a  little  embarrassed 
about  it.  and  tried  to  change  the  conver- 
sation but  the  President  persisted  and 
she  finally,  albeit  ruefully,  admitted  that 
she  had  been  shot  put  champion. 

Clark  M.  Clifford 
Washington,  D.C. 

Reference  Rhodes'  fine  article.  In 
1050  I  think  il  was.  I.  a  native-born 
Vlissourian  and  then  on  Arm)  dut\  sia 
tioned  at  San  Antonio,  drove  down  to 
Uvalde  lo  attend  the  90th  birthda)  ol. 
servance  ol  former  Vice  President  John 
Nance  Garner.  I  had  always  wauled  to 
see  the  man  characterized  b\  Lewis  as  ,i 
"poker-playing,  whiskey-drinking,  evil 
old  in. iii.  so  when  he  appealed  on  the 
outdoor  stage  I  was  rather  taken  aback 
when  In  a  cracked  and  feeble  voice  he 
exhorted  us  lo  love  one  another.  So  I 
looked  around  lo  see  what  else  the  ob- 
servance had  lo  offer.  I  here  was  Speak- 
er Sam  Ray  burn,  and  he  gave  us  a  folksv 
little  talk.  Then  we  sang  "Happ)  Days 
Are  Here  Again'  and  Sam  introduced  a 
big  countr)  ish,  awkward-looking  guv  as 
Senator  Johnson,  "the  next  President  of 
the  Lniied  Stales."  Standing  off  lo  the 

side  and  the  last  lo  speak  was  a  little  guv 


who  when  the  band  played  "  The  Eyes 
ol  Texas  Are  Upon  You"  undoubtedly 
thought  il  was  "I've  Been  Working  on 
the  Railroad'  and  thus  didn't  stand  up 
as  quicklv  as  did  the  loyal  Texans  pres- 
ent. Wlun  .Sam  introduced  President 
Truman,  this  little  guy  came  forward 
and  told  the  Texans  that  had  it  nut  been 
for  Missouri  adventurers  their  state 
would  still  belong  tu  Mexico.  That's 
about  all  he  said,  but  when  he  gut 
through.  that  audience  clapped, 
stomped,  hollered,  whistled  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more  than  they  had  for 
any  of  the  other  speakers.  As  we  drove 
back  to  San  Antonio.  I  told  m\  wife 
that  il  a  Presidential  election  had  been 
held  that  da\  in  Uvalde,  old  Hair)  ,  then 
70.  would  have  swamped  ever)  body,  in- 
cluding Eisenhower.  O.J.  Magee 
Aptos.  California 

About  "Harry's  Last  Hurrah."  I  must 
point  out  that  a  reference  to  Mr.  hu- 
man s  nearsightedness  I  p.  52)  is  incor- 
rect. Politics  aside,  Mr.  Truman  was  by 
far  our  most  farsighted  President,  and 
his  compound  hyperopic  astigmatism 
was  rather  high,  totaling  +7. 00  diop- 
leis.  give  or  take  a  hit.  in  the  strong 
meridian  of  each  e\  e.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Truman  was  the  first  American 
President  to  wear  trifocals,  and  the  first 
to  wear  non-reflective  coated  lenses  I  fur 
television  appearances).  .  .  . 

Two  of  the  Presidents  had  unusual 
eves.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Lincoln  had  one  drooped  ev  e- 
lid.  one  eve  higher  than  the  other,  and 
suffered  from  several  episodes  of  double 
vision  due  to  a  vertical  muscle  imbal- 
ance. Roosevelt  suffered  a  severe  eve 
injur)  in  a  boxing  match  while  Presi 
dent,  and  eventuall)  lost  the  sight  in  his 
left  eve  probabl)  because  of  a  cataract. 

R.  \\  .  \l<  KKSOV  M.D. 

Clinical  Instructor,  Ophthalmolog) 

School  of  Medicine 

Universit)  of  Pittsburgh 
Footnote:  ( iapitol  hill 

M  v  thanks  to  Wright  Moi  i  is  foi  his 
delightful  "How  I  Met  Joseph  Mulli- 
gan. Jr."  in  the  Februar)  issue.  Oui 
house  was  al  the  base  ol  the  Capitol 
\venue  hill  where  Joe  Mulligan  lived. 
I  didn't  know  tin-  Mulligan  laniilv .  bill 
I  certain!)  knew  thai  hill!  Down  il  came 
1 1 ■  1 1  old)  roaring  toboggans  in  the  win- 
tertime, bul  driverless  cars  thai  hadn  I 
been  securelv,  braked  and  bootleg  hooch 
when  the  federal  agenls  occasional!) 
raided  a  house  half w a)  up  the  hill. 
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I  In-  whole  area  was  my  beat  a.1  k 
and  I  thank  Mr.  Morris  for  paint 
picture  for  me  again.  The  hill  is 
all  bulldozed  away  for  a  grand  il 
state  highway  clover  leaf 

ROBKRT 

Decatur, 


1 
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See. . .  il  his  hair's  hangii 

-   i~ 

Hless  Pat  yew  all.  somebody  t  tl 

Shrake  feller  ["'The  Land  of  ti  p 

manent  Wave.  '  by  Edwin  Shral  J. 

uaiv  ]  he  don't  need  to  explain 

ban  to  we-uns.  Purt  near  ev  er  ho  d 

gut  a  Color  TV  even  if  the  Holii 

don  t.  and  he's  on  it  right  ofte]|W| 

just  the  other  Sunday  I  came  b 

church  and  turned  on  the  TV  In 

Jm 


tilled  mv  co 


Hani 


ireens  am 


I  I 


SP 


Seems  like  his  hair  was  kinden 
and  might  nigh  as  purty  as  his™ 
Sarah ( 
Gilmer  .Texas  I  north  of  I|P 


Hi 


a- 


In  his  article  "Notes  from  the 
ground"  in  the  Februar)  issm 
Fischer  correctlv  notes  the  quiet  vi 
lion  now  going  forward  in  Ne  \ 
State  in  the  proposals  of  the  Sw 
ated  Urban  Development  CorfJ 
to  cut  through  local  restriction^! 
improve  existing  communities  ic 
create  new  ones.  'I  he  ( lorporatio  ai 
deed  brought  a  new  concept  to 
ment  in  the  State. 

The  article,  however,  misst; 
situation  with  regard  lo  fund 
Corporation's     projects  and 
the  role  of  the  New  Yolk  State  1 
ol  Housing  \  Communit)  Rene 
the  Housing  Finance  Agency,  w 
Corporation  has  the  authorizi 
issue   ils  own   bonds,   il   has  ll 
that  it  does  not  present!)  inlen 
ercise  this  option.  Rather,  it  1 
milled   or   will   soon   submit  S 
pioje<  i>  w  ith  0.800  apai  tments  i 
proval  bv  the  Division  of  He 
( iommunil  v  Renew  al.  I  he  I  )ivi 
cidentally.  was  instrumental  ii  11 
lablishinenl  of  the  Coi  poi  alio!  I 
was  designed  lo  serve  as  a  housi  i 
sui   iii  a  vein  similai   to   I  all 
moie  eli  iiil  than  I    I  lie  spnnsol 
I ( > I  projects  w  ith  w  Inch  tin-  I  H 
ahead)   inv olved.  .  .  . 

<!n  viit. i  s  J.  I  i 
( [ommissioner.  I  >iv  ision  0 
v\  ( ^immunity 
State  ..I  \ 
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Tie  sportsman's  guide 
to  the  French  Riviera. 


if  -age 

W'od  and  tackle,  your  golf  clubs  and  tennis 
I  have  a  chance  to  use  all  your  clear  where  you're 
f'.nch  Riviera  is  a  sports  buff  's  dream  come 
l:e  will  fly  you  there.  On  the  way  we'll  get 
I  dition  for  your  sporting  holiday. 
1   you'll  be  treated  to  one  of  the 
f\  most  mouth-watering  meals 
ft      you've  ever  had,  anywhere : 
?     delicious,  high-protein 
ri     hnuR'  cuisine  prepared 
by  one  of  our  noted 
Trench  chefs.  Then  you 
can  sit  back  in  comfort 
LI   and  conserve  your 
M  energy,  or  get  out  in 
the  aisle  for  a  little 
H  after-dinner 
g^H    exercise.  It's  all 
IB     part  of 
U  WmM  hi  mi 

IP- 


Cannes,  Antibes  and  Valescure. 


voyage 
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Sport  of  kings 


Tennis  anyone?  Excellent  public 
courts  at  Saint-Raphael,  Tal  d'Escjuieres 
and  Cassis.  Ana  don  t  miss  a  game  at  the 
magnificent  court  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
Country  Club. 


Jake  in  a  day  at  the  races.  In 

Cagnes-sur-Mer  (halfway  between 

Antibes  and  Nice)  is  the  Hippodrome 
de  la  Cote  d'Azur,  an  excellent 
parimutue1  track  where  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  see  Europe's 
fastest  thoroughbreds  run 
for  the  money.  Cagnes 
and  Marseilles  also  have  jood  tracks. 


A  sporting  chance 


Mrts 

tnber  of  the  wet  set 
I  o  know  that  the 
si  if  the  greatest 
v  Hons  in  the 
■  ing?  you'll  find 
the  cleares 
water  and  the 
finest  white 
sand  beaches 
along  the  coast 
between 
Saint -Raphael 
nd  Tuyeres 
(about  88  miles) 
west  of  Nice). 
7wo  of  the  most  beautiful 
beaches  on  the  Riviera  are  at 
Cannes  and  Juan-les-Vins. 
Lockers,  beach  chairs  and 
nbrellas  can  tie  rented. 
Or  perhaps  you  feel  more 
in  the  swim  of  things  in  a 
laps  across  the  Olympic-size 
<e  Rainier  777  in  Monte  Carlo, 
loating  and  water-skiing  are 
he  yacht  Club  Marseilles. 


w  nd  of  sportsman  who  likes  to 
1  ibove  water  and  his  score  belou 
I  iterested  in  all  tne  drier 
I  Cote  d'Azur  has  to  offer.  Qolfl 
iks  at  the  Mt.  Agel  Qolf  Club  (t5  minutes  out 
Q  c).  Other  18-hole  golf  courses  are  located  near 


Qambling's  one  sport  where  it  doesn't 
matter  how  you  play  the  game  but  whether 
you  win  or  lose.  There's  a  plethora  of 
glamorous  casinos  on  the  Trench  Riviera.  Be  sure 
to  bring  your  passport;  you'll  need  it  to  get  in. 
And  a  little  e\tra  pocket  money;  you'll  need  that  to 
play.  7m  Cannes,  the  two  big  casinos  are  -,  the  Municipal 
Casino  and  the  Palm  Beach  Casino.  Nice  has  three 
casinos  the  Municipal  Casino,  the  Palais  de  la 
Mediterranee  and  the  Nouveau  (  asmo.  The  big 
sports  gamble  at  the  world-famous  'Monte  Carlo 
Casino  in  Monte  Carlo. 


Telephone  numbers 

The  blue  waters  and  the  green  _ 
greens  of  the  Trench  Riviera  m 
—Wm    are  waiting  for  you.  What  are 
mmf    yon  waiting  for?  Tor  information 
mm    or  a  reservation  call  your 
—W    Travel  Agent  or  Air  Trance. 
fljf     New  york,  (212)  759-9000 
H      Boston,  (617)  842-4890 
Chicago,  (i  t2)  782-618t 

c  Philadelphia,  (215)  735-S585 

Washington,  (202)  337-87J1 
Los  Angeles,  (2 1 3)  625-7 1 7 1 
Miami,  (305)  379-6444 

Tiouston,  (713)  225-  191  1  •  San  Trancisco,  (4  15)  982-7150 
San  Juan,  (809)  0500  •  Anchorage,  272-053 1 


AIR  FRANCE 

le  bon  voyage 


John  Fischer 


THE  EASY  CHAIR   

How  I  got  radicalized:  the  making  of  an  agitator  for  Zero 


To  my  astonishment,  the  political 
convictions  that  I  had  cherished  for 
most  of  my  life  have  suddenly  deserted 
ine.  Like  my  children,  these  were  con- 
victions 1  loved  dearly  and  had  nur- 
tured at  considerable  expense.  When 
last  seen  they  were— like  all  of  us— 
somewhat  haltered  h\  the  events  of  the 
last  decade,  but  they  looked  durable 
enough  to  last  out  my  time.  So  I  was 
disconcerted  when  I  found  that  some- 
how, during  the  past  winter,  the)  sort 
of  melted  away,  without  my  consent 
and  while  I  was  looking  somewhere  else. 

Their  place  has  been  usurped  b\  a 
new  set  <>f  convictions  so  radical  that 
they  alarm  me.  If  the  opposite  kind  of 
thing  had  happened.  I  would  have  felt  a 
little  melancholy  but  not  surprised, 
since  people  traditionally  grow  more 
conservative  as  they  get  older.  Bui  to 
discover  that  one  has  suddenly  turned 
into  a  militant  subversive  i->  downright 
embarrassing;  at  times  I  wonder 
whether  il  signals  the  onset  ol  second 
childhood. 

Except  that  I  seem  to  he  a  lot  more 
radical  than  the  children.  Those  SDS 
youngsters  who  go  around  breaking 
windows  and  clubbing  policemen  now 
merely  depress  me  with  their  frivolous 
irrelevance.  So  do  most  other  varieties 
of  New  Leftists,  such  as  the  Women's 
Liberation  movement:  if  some  dire  ac- 
cident should*  God  forbid,  throw  one 
of  those  ladies  into  my  clutches,  she 
can  be  sure  of  instant  liberation.  I  am 
equally  out  of  tune  with  those  old  fogies, 
the  Communists.  The  differences  be- 
tween capitalism  and  Communism  no 
longer  seem  to  me  worth  fighting  about, 
or  even  arguing,  since  the)  are  both 
wrong  and  beside  the  point.  Or  so  it 
seems  to  me,  since  the  New  Vision  hit 
me  on  m\  own  small  road  to  Damascus. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  that  none  of  this 
was  mv  doing.  I  feel  as  Charles  Darwin 
must  have  fell  during!  the  lasi  leg  ol  his 
voyage  on  the  Beagle.  W  hen  he  em- 
barked he  had  been  a  conventional  (if 
slightly  lackadaisical)  Christian,  who 
look  the  literal  truth  of  Genesis  for 
granted.  He  had  been  raised  in  lhal 
faith.  ;iv  I  was  raised  a  Brass  Collar 
Democrat,  and  bad  no  thoughl  ol  for- 
saking it.  Only  gradually,  while  he  ex- 


amined fossil  shellfish  high  in  the  Andes 
and  measured  the  growth  of  coral  de- 
posits and  the  bills  of  Galapagos  (inches, 
did  he  begin  to  doubt  that  the  earth  and 
all  its  inhabitants  had  been  created  in 
six  days  of  October,  4001  B.C..  accord- 
ing to  the  pious  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop  James  Ussher.  By  the  time  he 
got  back  to  England,  he  found  himself 
a  reluctant  evolutionist,  soon  to  be 
damned  as  a  heretic  and  underminer  of 
the  Established  Church.  This  was  not 
his  fault.  It  was  the  fault  of  those 
damned  finches. 

Recently  I  too  have  been  looking  at 
finches,  so  to  speak,  although  mine  are 
mostly  statistical  and  not  nearly  as 
pretty  as  Darwin's.  His  gave  him  a  hint 
about  the  v\  ay  the  earth's  creatures  came 
into  being:  mine,  to  mv  terror,  seem  to 
hint  at  the  way  they  may  go  out.  W  hile 
1  am  bv  no  means  an  uncritical  admirer 
of  the  human  race.  I  have  become  rather 
fond  of  it.  and  would  hate  to  see  it  dis- 
appear. Finding  ways  to  save  it— if  we 
are  not  too  late  already— now  strikes  me 
as  the  political  issue  which  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  others. 

^\  ne  of  the  events  which  led  to  my 
^-^conversion  was  mv  unexpected  ap- 
pointment to  a  committee  set  up  by 
Governor  John  Dempsey  of  Connecticut 
to  work  out  an  environmental  policy  for 
our  state.  Now  I  had  been  fretting  for 
quite  a  while  about  what  is  happening 
to  our  environment— who  hasn't?— but 
until  the  work  of  the  committee  forced 
me  into  systematic  study.  I  had  not  real- 
ized thai  my  political  convictions  were 
in  danger.  Then  after  looking  at  certain 
hair)  facts  for  a  few  months.  I  found 
myself  convinced  thai  the  Democratic 
party,  and  most  of  our  institutions  of 
government,  and  even  the  American 
W  av  of  Life  are  no  damned  good.  In 
theii  present  forms,  at  least,  they  will 
have  to  go.  Eilhei  lhal.  or  everybod) 
goes    and  sooner  than  we  think. 

To  begin  with,  look  at  the  American 

This  month  Mr.  Fischer  takes  u  neu 
look  at  the  kind  of  world  discussed  in  his 
controversial  Easy  Chair  column,  "Sur- 
vival V  "  published  lust  October. 


Way  of  Life.  Its  essence  is  a 
growth.  Every  Chamber  of 
is  bent  on  making  its  Podunk 
the  Biggest  Little  City  in  the  >uni 
Wall  Street  is  dedicated  to  itssjm 
growth  stocks,  so  that  XeroxH 
come  the  American  ideal— su^B 
George  Washington,  who  expiaedi 
faith  in  growth  by  speculatingH 
Each  year  Detroit  prays  for*W 
car  market.   Businessmen  spi  tl 
liv  es  in  pursuit  of  an  annual  ir  m 
sales,  assets,  and  net  profits.  /  hoi 
wives— except  for  a  few  slattenuiik 
ambition— yearn  for  bigger  hoHB 
ger  cars,  and  bigger  salary  chfS 
one  national  goal  that  everybojM 
on  is  an  ever-growing  Grossl^J 
Product.  Our  modern  priestijH 
economists  who  reassure  usH 
mystic  impulses  are  moral  arho" 
recently  announced  that  the  Gljwt 
reach  a  trillion  dollars  early  il 
ade.  I  don't  really  understar 
trillion  is.  but  when  I  read  tl  nei 
rejoiced,  along   with  everybt|f/s| 
Surely  that  means  that  we  wer  ns 
of  ending  poverty,  for  the  firs  im 
human  history,  so  that  noboi  hW| 
ever  again  need  to  go  hungry  ,liv 
a  slum. 

Now    1   know    better.   In  tl 
months  1  have  come  to  underbid 
a  zooming  Gross  National  Pro<  1 
not  to  salvation,  but  lo  suiciili 
a    continuing    growth    in  pi 
bighw  av  mileage,  kilow  alls,  pi;  tn 
sleel  tonnage,  or  anything  else  ill 
to  name. 

The  mosl  important  lesson  1 
learned  shamefully  late— was  JM 
slop  growth    jusl    isn't  poss'e.1 
A  inci  icans  or  anybod)  else.  I 
in  whal  I've  learned  to  recog  t 
lighl    ecological    system:  a 
planet  w  ith  a  sh  icllv  limited 
everything,  including  air.  tvrl 
places  lo  dump  sew  age.  There  " 
ceivable  way  in  which  it  can 
bigger.  I  f  I  lomo  sapiens  insist 
stanl  growth,  w  ithin  ibis  sy^ " 
elastic  walls,  something  has  ti 
smother.  Alread)  the  I  nitet  I  Si 
o\  ci  populated  counl  i  v  :  not 
lessly  overcrowded  as  Japan 
of  course,  bul  well  beyond  I 


lever  tasted  Italy's 

riety  of  wines, 
ti.icasoli  just 
I  make  enough  to 
If  America  till  now. 

y  generations  of 
|.icasoli's 

s  have  been 

fig  the  noblest 

io,Soave, 

ella,  Bianco 

Italy. 

Baron. 

talian. 


lied  American. 
1  you  there's  a 
d  fine  Italian 
just  Chianti. 
ame  Ricasoli  is 
listineuished 


But  Baron  Ricasoli 
doesn't  think  his  wines 
are  just  for  Barons. 
He  is  so  glad  there  is 
enough  for  ever)  one 
now.  I  le  wants  everyone 
to  learn  the  incredible 
delicacy  of  his  dry,  white 
Soave.  Recognize  the 
crisp,  fragrant  difference 
of  his  white  Bianco. 
Study  the  bright,  ripe 
individuality  of  his  red 
Bardolino.  Know  the 
exact  moment  to  enjoy 
his  fuller,  red  Valpolicella. 
Find  the  wines  you  like, 
then  eat  what  you  like 
with  them. 

Of  course.  Barons  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  meditate  on 


the  subtle  differences 
between  these  exquisite 
wines. That's  why  nobody 
could  tell  Barons  what 
to  eat  with  them. They 
knew.  Soon  you'll  act  like 


a  regular  Baron  and  tear 
up  the  rule  book,  too. 
Isn't  red  Bardolino 
perfect  with  fish?" 
'Ah  yes,  friend,  we 
drink  it  that  way  with 
Lake  Garda  trout,  where 
the  Bardolino  comes 
from.  And  try  our  white 
Bianco  or  Soave  with 
meat  for  a  change." 
All  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
wine  expert  is  tasting. 
Isn't  that  a  delightful  way 
to  get  an  education? 
Start  tonight.  For  the  first 
time  you  can  bring  home 
Baron  Ricasolfs  Soave, 
Bianco,  Valpolicella  and 
Bardolino.  You'll  learn 
from  the  first  sip  why  the 
Italians  didn't  want  to 
part  with  it. 


L  NOW  THE  ITALIANS  DRANK  ALL  OF 

niYAT  run  a  n/vr  ¥*n  uriiunri  mnmiffrinTTTTiri 


J  HE  k AM  (  II  Ml; 


which  would  make  a  good  life  attain- 
able for  everybody.  Slew  ai  t  Udall,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Interior  and  now  a 
practicing  ecologist,  has  estimated  that 
the  optimum  population  for  America 
would  he  about  KM)  million,  or  half  of 
our  present  numbers.  And  unless  we  do 
something,  drastic  and  fast,  we  can  ex- 
pert anothei  Kill  million  within  the  next 
thirt)  years. 

So  our  prime  national  goal,  1  am  now 
convinced,  should  he  to  reach  Zero 
•  .inw  tli  Rate  as  soon  as  possible.  Zero 
growth  in  people,  in  GNP,  and  in  oui 
consumption  ol  everything.  That  is  the 
onl\  hope  of  attaining  a  stable  ecology: 
that  is.  of  halting  the  deterioration  of 
the  environment  on  which  our  lives 

depend 


"Miis  ol  course  is  a  profoundly  sub- 


versive notion.  It  runs  squarel) 
again>l  the  grain  of  both  capitalism  and 
the  American  dream.  It  is  equally  sub- 
versive of  Communism,  since  the  Com- 
munists are  just  .is  hooked  on  the  idea 
of  perpetual  growth  as  any  American 
businessman.  Indeed,  when  Khrushchev 
was  |op  man  in  the  Kremlin,  he  pro- 
claimed that  K'Tt)  woidd  he  the  yeai 
in  which  the  Russians  would  surpass 
tiie  United  States  in  output  ol  goods. 
The)  didn't  make  it:  a  fact  for  which 
their  future  generations  ma\  be  grate- 
ful, bec  ause  theii  environment  is  jiisl 
as  fragile  as  oui  s.  and  as  easily  damaged 
by  headlong  expansion.  If  you  think  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie  are  unique 
examples  of  pollution,  take  a  look  at 
the  Volga  and  I  ,ake  Baikal. 

No  political  party,  here  or  abroad, 
has  yet  even  considered  adopting  Zero 
Growth  Hale  as  the  chiel  plank  in  its 
platform.  Neither  has  an\  politician 
dared  tospeak  out  loud  about  what  "pro- 
tection of  the  environment"  reall) 
means  although  practically  all  ol  them 
seem  to  have  realized,  all  of  a  sudden, 
thai  il  is  becoming  an  issue  ihey  cau  l 
ignore.  So  far.  most  of  them  have  hied 
to  handle  il  with  ginger!)  platitudes, 
while  keeping  their  eyes  lightly  closed 
to  the  implications  of  what  the)  say. 
In  his  Januar)  Stale  ol  the  I  nion  mes- 
sage, for  instance.  President  Nixon 
made  the  customar)  noises  about  pollu- 
tion: but  he  nevei  even  mentioned  the 
population  explosion,  and  he  specif- 
ically denied  that  there  is  any  "funda- 
mental contradiction  between  economic 
growth  and  the  quality  ol  life."  He 
sounded  about  as  convincing  as  a  doc- 
tor telling  a  cancer  pal i enl  nol  to  worry 
about  the  growth  of  his  tumor. 


The  Democrats  are  no  better.  I  have 
not  heard  any  of  them  demanding  a 
hall  to  all  immigration,  or  a  steeply 
progressive  income  tax  on  each  child 
beyond  two,  or  an  annual  bounty  to 
everv  woman  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty-live  who  gets  through  the  year 
without  becoming  pregnant.  Neither 
Ted  Sorensen  nor  any  of  the  other  Ken- 
nedy  henchmen  has  yet  suggested  that  a 
politician  with  a  big  family  is  a  space- 
hog  and  a  hypocrite,  unworthy  of  public 
lius|.  No  Democrat,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  ever  endorsed  the  views  of  Dr.  Rene 
Dul  ios  of  Rockefeller  I  niversity,  one  of 
the  truly  wise  men  of  our  time.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  November  14,  1969,  is- 
sue id  Science  be  predicted  that  in  order 
to  survive,  '"mankind  will  have  to  de- 
velop what  might  be  called  a  steady 
state...  a  nearly  closed  system"  in 
which  most  materials  from  tin  cans  to 
sewage  would  be  "recycled  instead  of 
discarded."  His  conclusion— that  a 
v  iable  ful  u  i  e  depends  on  the  creation  of 
"social  and  economic  systems  different 
from  the  ones  in  which  we  live-  today"- 
apparently  is  too  radical  for  any  politi- 
cian I  know . 

Consequently  I  feel  a  little  lonesome 
in  mv  newfound  political  convictions. 
The  only  organization  which  seems  to 
share  them  is  a  tiny  one.  founded  only 
a  few  months  ago:  Zero  Population 
Growth,  Inc..  with  headquarters  at  361 
State  Street.  Los  Altos.  California 
91022.  Yet  I  have  a  hunch  that  1  may 
nol  be  lonesome  for  long.  Among  col- 
lege students  a  concern  w  itb  ecology  has 
become,  almost  overnight,  nearly  as 
popular  as  sideburns.  On  many  cam- 
puses it  seems  to  be  succeeding  civil 
rights  and  V  ietnam  as  The  Movement, 
l  ot  example,  when  the  I  niversity  of 
Oregon  announced  last  January  a  new 
course.  "Can  Man  Survive?  .  it  drew 
six  thousand  students,  the  biggesl  class 
in  the  university's  history.  They  had  to 
meet  in  the  basketball  court  because 
no  classroom  would  bold  them. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  we  agitators  for 
/ci  o  ma)  \  el  turn  oui  to  be  the  « av  e 
ol  the  future. 


VI  the  same  lime  I  was  losing  mv 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  growth.  I 
began  to  doubl  two  other  articles  of  ihe 

\mei  ican  credo. 

One  of  them  is  the  belief  thai  technol- 
ogy' can  h\  anything,  lake  mosl  of  us. 
I  had  always  taken  il  for  granted  thai 
any  problem  could  be  solved  if  we  jusl 
applied  enough  science,  money,  and 
■rood  old  American  know-how.  Is  the 


world's  population  outrunning 
supply?  Well,  then,  let's  put  th 
tories   to    work    inventing  h 
strains  of  rice  and  wheat,  b<  r  I 
tilizers,    ways    to    harvest  iwe 
hyd  roponic  methods  for  grow  >  fa 
without  soil.  If  the  air  is  becoi 
breathable,  surely  the  technolo 
find  ways  to  clean  it  up.  If  our 
tation  system  is  a  national 
all  we  have  to  do  is  call  in  th 
men  who  built  a  shuttle  servi 
moon:  certainly  the)  should 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  a  t 
New  York  to  New  Haven  on  t' 

I  was  in  Past  Haddam.  Co 
looking  at  an  atomic  power  pi 
I  began  to  suspect  that  technol 
not  be  the  answer  after  all. 
can't  go  along  with  the  young 
w ho  have  decided  that  science  i 
that  all  i  n  v  cut  ions  since  the  wh 
to  be  destroyed,  I  am  persu 
technology  is  a  servant  of  onl 
usefulness,  and  highly  unrelia 
it  does  solve  a  problem,  it  ofte 
two  new  ones  -and  their  side  e 
usiiallv  hard  to  foresee. 

( >ne  of  the  things  thai  broir 
Pasl  Haddam  was  curiosity 
automobile.  Since  the  gasoliu 
is  the  main  polluter  of  the  ai 
it  should  be  replaced  with  so 
electric  motor?  That  of  coir 
require  an  immense  increase i 
duction  of  electric  power,  in 
recharge   ten    million  batter' 
night.  Where  would  it  come  fr 
tually  all  waterpower  sites  al 
in  use.  \loie  coal-  and  oil-fin 
slalioiis  don  1  sound  |jke  a  g<j 
since  thev  loo  pour  smoke  int 
mosphere — and  coal  mining  al: 
ruined  countless  s|  i cams  and 
ol  thousands  ol  acres  of  irrej 
land.  Atomic  pow  er,  then? 

\t  Inst  glance,  the  Past 
plant,  w  hich  is  fairly  Iv  pical  o 


technolo^) 


iked  encouraaj 


not  as  painful  an  eyesore  as  c 
ing  stations,  and  nol  a  wisp 
w as  in  sight.  \\  hen  I  began  to 
lions,  however,  the  company' 
relations  man  admittei  I  thai  th 
lew  little  problems.  For  one 
plant's  innards  aie  cooled  w) 
pumped  out  (d  ihe  (  ioiineetic 
\\  hen  il  Hows  back  in.  this  W&' 
ihe  river's  temperature  bv  aim 
degrees,  for  a  considerable  disl 
parent!)  ibis  lias  nol  yel  done| 
oils  damage  to  the  shad,  ihe  ■ 
kepi  under  careful  sii i  v cillano  ml 
effect  on  other  fish  and  algae,  I 
microorganisms,  and  ihe  gefl  I 


VouW  stand  out  in  a  crowd 
when  you  tell  someone  you  like 

about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 


They'll  look  at  you  in  a 
w  hole  new  light  when  you  tell  them 
about  Lark's  Gas-Trap  filter. 
It  not  only  reduces  "tar"and 
nicotine  but  certain  harsh  gases 
in  cigarette  smoke,  as  well. 

In  fact,the  Nationwide  Consumer 
Testing  Institute  reported  Lark's 
Gas-Trap  filter  best  for 
gas  reduction  among  all  of  the 
ordinary  filter  brands  tested. 

So,tell  as  many  people 
as  you  can  about  Lark's  unique  gas 
reduction  and  Lark's  uniquely 
smooth  and  easy  taste. 

They  may  do  something 
nice  for  you. 


King  Size 


Gas-Trap  filte: 


TAR  AND  NICOTINE  FILTER  «l  J^^V 

T      AND  NICOTINE  CILTERO 


YOURS  TO  ENJOY 
FOR  10  DAYS  FREE- 
GREAT  SPANISH  MUSIC 


AN  EXCITING  4-RECORD  ALBUM  AND  BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FROM  TIME-LIFE  RECORDS 


Now  \un  and  your  family  can  discovei  the  delights  <>t 
Spanish  music  in  an  enjoy  able  experiment— at  Time- 
Life  Records'  risk  and  expense. 

Just  mail  the  attached  postpaid  card  and  we  will  send 
you  without  obligation  a  magnificent  book-and-record 
album  ol  Spanish  songs  and  dances— youi  s  to  listen  to  and 
examine  free  lor  10  days!  No  mattei  how  "ordinary "  you 
may  consider  youi  taste  in  music,  we  believe  you'll  dis 
cover  sou  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  great  music  il  you 
learn  how  to  listen  to  it  .  .  .  and  understand  it.  And  the 
secret  to  nuclei  standing  tins  great  Spanish  music  is  in  the 
beautifully  illustrated  I  ime-Lile  book,  "  1  he  Spanish 
Style,  '  that  conies  with  t  he  tour  i  e<  ords...and  gives  you  the 
bac  kground  of  the  music,  the  compi  >sci  s,  the  country  itself. 

THE  SPANISH  SPIRIT 

When  )uu  i  e<  ei\  e  youi  album,  browse  through  the  color- 
fully illustrated  book,  "The  Spanish  Style,''  especially 
written  to  give  you  an  insight  into  Spain's  art,  her  his  tor  v 
and  her  people  .  .  .  into  the  heai  t  ol  the  Spanish  spit  it  .  .  . 
so  that  von  can  fully  appreciate  the  melodies  and  rhythms 
that  make  Spanish  music  so  captivating. 

Then  listen  to  this  exciting  music .  You'll  tin  ill  to  the 
exhilarating  ilivihms  ol  flamenco  dames,  the-  haunting 
melody  ol  gypsy  guitars,  the  c  urling  ol  a  dream)  Spanish 
lolk  song  on  the  bree/e.  You'll  discover  that  the  heai  i  ol 
i  liis  marvelous  mush  is  in  the  unique  blend  ol  melody 
and  rhythm  that  makes  Spanish  mush  perhaps  the  most 
enjoyable  music  in  the  world  nevei  pretentious  or  heavy, 
always  stirring  or  exciting.  You'll  get  the  "leek'  of  the 
Spanish  style  .  .  .  from  t  he  supple  rhythms  ol  the  fandango 
to  the  clashing  <>l  castanets  and  shouts  ol  "Ole,  Ole" 
which  are  pari  ol  the  music  itself. 

In  add  i  ( ion  to  the  records  and  book,  you'll  a  I  so  receive  a 
"Listener's Guide" that  adds  to  youi  enjoyment  and  under- 
standing ol  the  music  by  telling  you  how  the  music  came 
to  be  c  on i posed,  bow  it's  played  and  w  hat  to  listen  for. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OFFER 

Once  von  listen  to  these  records  and  read  the  book,  we 
believe-  you'll  want  to  keep  this  superb  album  in  your 
home    to  enjoy  again  and  again. 


II  you  do  dec  ide  to  keep  it,  you'll  ha\  e  another  plea| 
surprise.   1  his  magnificent  Spanish  music  is  on  A  d< 
Records,  considered  by  many  collectors  to  be  the  fi  s; 
recordings  made.  You  might  expect  to  pay  up  to  $2(S 
the  records  alone.  But  because  ol  the  large  pressing  n  le. 
espec  iall)  for  I  ime-Lile  Records,  you  get  the  comple 
record  stereo  album  (playable  on  both  stereo  and  moc 
monaural  phonographs),  plus  the  book,  plusl^ 
"Listener's  Guide,''  at  an  unbelievably  low  price — I 
$12.95  (plus  postage  and  handling).  And  remember,  iu 
can't  buy  this  album  at  any  price  in  a  store.  It's  avail  le 
only  through  J  ime-Lile  Records. 

ENJOY  OTHER  GREAT  MUSIC 

"  I  he  Spanish  Style''  is  the  introductory  book-and-re 'd 
album  in  a  special  series  called  "The  Story  of  Cat 
Music,"  which  will  give  you  and  your  family  a  new  a]  e- 
ciation  oi  the  world's  greatest  music.  II  von  suhsc:  e, 
these  albums  will  be  shipped  to  you,  on  approval,  em 
second  month.  Any  album  may  be  returned,  and  you  i) 
cancel  youi  free  audition  privilege  at  anytime.  You  >l 
nothing.  And  we  believe  you'll  gain  a  lifetime  of 
listening  pleasure..  .  by  discovering  that  von  really  t 
family  that  en  joys  and  apj  >rec  iates  truly  great  music 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  postpaid  card  toda] 


1 
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*  UNFORGETTABLE  MUSIC  by  de  Falla,Bize& 
Granados,  Albeniz,  Chabrier,  Turin  a,  I  ictoria. 

*  GYPSY  SONGS  AND  DANCES 

*  36  SELECTIONS  captivating  melodies 
from  "Carmen,"  "  The  Three-Cornered  Hat," 
"Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,"  and  many 

^    more  Spanish  favorites. 
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TIME-LIFE  RECORDS,  T  IME  &  LIFE  BUILDING, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 


THE  E  \sY  CH  MR 


UTA  invites  you 
to  meet  some  old  friends. 

UTA  FRENCH  AIRLINES,  P.O.  Box  4157,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91607 

Send  me  information  on  UTA  Adventure  Tours  to  Africa: 

□  AFRICA  ODYSSEY:  45-day  tour  includes  Senegal,  Mali,  Upper  Volta,  Ivory  Coast, 
Cameroon,  Gabon, Zambia.  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  Kenya.  From  $1873  plus  airfare. 

□  AFRICAN  CARAVAN:  22-day  tour  visiting  Senegal,  Mali,  Ivory  Coast,  Ghana,  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  Uganda,  Greece.  From  $870  plus  air  fare. 

□  AFRICAN  HIGHLIGHTS:  38-day  tour  includes  France, South  Africa,  Swaziland,  Rho- 
desia, Zambia,  Kenya, Tanzania,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  Greece.  From  $1550  plus  air  fare. 


Jet  UTA  French  Airlines  from  Paris-  the  City  of  Light-to 
the  Dark  Continent.  Enjoy  famed  French  luxury  while  meeting 
old  and  new  friends  across  west,  central  and  southern  Africa. 

UTA  is  the  airline  that  knows  Africa  best.  So  expect  your 
UTA  tour  to  provide  everything  Africa  shares  with  its  friends: 
bazaars  as  old  as  time.  Excitement  and  natural  beauty  of 
Equitorial  Africa.  Southern  Africa's  wild  game  country.  The 
breathtaking  splendor  of  Kilimanjaro.  And  much  more. 

Whichever  UTA  African  tour  you  select,  you'll  meet  a  con- 
tinent of  exciting  contrasts  —  from  colorful  villages  to  modern 
cities.  Just  call  your  travel  agent  or  UTA/Air  France.  Or  mail  this 
coupon.  Some  friends  are  waiting. 

The  airline  that  knows  Africa  best 


FRENCH  AIRLINES 


ogy  of  the  river  is  substantial  ,m 
still  unmeasured. 

It  would  be  possible,  though 
sive,  for  the  company  to  build  <,in 
towers,  where  the  water  w ould <lie|| 
o\er  a  series  of  baffles  before  refniiij 
to  [he  river.  In  the  process  it  wodBfl'J * 
its  heat  to  the  atmosphere.  But  Is,  j 
turn,  threatens  climatic  changey-aft-  \ 
as  banks  of  artificial  fog  lollin  east 
ward  over  Long  Island  Sound,  ai  seri 
ous  wastage  of  water  through  e\  ota 
tion  from  a  river  system  where  a(e 
alreadv  is  in  precarious  supply,  qr 
over,  neither  this  process  nor  anvth$ 
now  known  would  eliminate  the  «h 
but  not  negligible,  radiation  i&  ■ 
every  atomic  plant  throws  off,  r  m 
remote  but  still  omnipresent  cha'fre 
a  nuclear  accident  which  coul  lab 
thousands  of  li\es.  The  building,:!ai 
additional  twenty  plants  along  th&isk 
of  the  Connecticut  — which  som  sti 
mates  call  for,  in  order  to  meet  tur> 
demand  for  electricit\ •— w  ould  be  , lea, 
imitation  to  an  ecological  disastt 

In  the  end  1  began  to  suspec  tk 
there  i-  no  harmless  wa\  to  mt,  th 
demands  for  power  of  a  rising  p  ula 
tion.  with  rising  living  standards-  ucl 
less  for  anew  herd  of  millions  of  e  tri  . 
cars.  Every  additional  kilowatt  ]M 
some  tax  upon  the  environment,  on 
form  or  another.  The  Fourth  LB 
Thermodynamics  seems  to  be:  *'ier 
is  no  free  lunch." 


■  7^  very  time  you  look  at  one  W: ■' 
J-^  marvels  of  modern  technologtyoi 
find  a  by-product  unintended,  hA« 
dictable,  and  often  lethal.  Since  f>rl 
War  II  American  agriculture  ha  iei 
formed  miracles  in  increasing  pi  uc 
tion.  One  result  was  that  we  were  al  fo 
years  to  semi  a  shipload  of  free  er: 
even  da\  to  India.  sa\  inu  million;  or, 


starvation.  1  he  by-products  were:  I 
steady  rise  in  India"-  population' 2 
the  poisoning  of  oui  -(reams  and'!* 
with  insecticides  and  chemical  rti 
lizers:  I  .">  I  the  forced  migration  of'O 
ten  million  people  from  the  counti  id 
to  <  il\  shun-,  a-  ag i  icull u i e  hecai  - 

  il  no  longer  needed  theirjWl'ii[ 

Again,  the  jet  plane  i-  an  unque 
able  convenience,  capable  of  whisK  V 
New  "t  orker.  say,  to  either  the  I 
Riviera  or  Southern  California 
tenth  of  the  lime  he  could  travel  b\  "I 
or  car,  and  al  lower  cost.  Hut  nil  ' 
reaches  hi-  destinalion.  the  passi,t 
finds  the  beaches  coaled  will)  oil t"' 
tended  to  fuel  planes,  if  il  hadn't  spv 
and  the  air  ihick  w  ilh  smon  (than  " 


pars,  bigness  for  bigness'  sake  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
It,  and  it's  about  time.  Have  you  driven  in  the  city  lately? 
[  doubt  the  utility  car  of  the  future  is  the  very  small  kind 
j  t  we  see  so  many  of  already  But  the  luxury  car  of  the  future 
|e  believe,  the  new  Rover  3500S... 


Baby  V-8 


"1  \DITIONALLY,  big  cars  with 
I  engines  are  supposed  to  be  desir- 
d  >r  three  reasons  : 

l:ause  they  are  impressive  to  look 
I  is  winning  their  owners  prestige: 
if  if  it  ever  did  make  any  sense,  is 
h g  less  sense  every  day  as  the  streets 
l'ghways  get  more  crowded. 
Bar's  primary  function  is  to  get  you 
?fr  destination,  meaning  it  must  be 
verable  in  traffic  and  into  parking 
if  there  is  any  room  to  maneuver 
Tk  in  at  all. 

e  a  Rover  3500S  out  for  a  test 
n  the  city  and  you'll  be  amazed  at 
;r  manageability.  Buy  it  and  take 
le  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  how 
more  easily  you  can  get  into,  out 
J  around  it  in  your  own  garage, 
nk  you'll  agree  that  for  this  kind 
venience  an  impressive  appear- 
light  well  be  sacrificed.  (But  we 
ink  you'll  agree  that  we  haven't. ) 


;  cars  with  big  engines  are  more 
ill,  and  the  more  power  and  accel- 
1  you  have,  the  better, 
drag-racing,  perhaps.  But  that's 
r  game,  and  we  doubt  very  much 
/ours.  Consequently  the  kind  of 
today's  automobile  advertising 
;  so  much  of  is  really  surplus 
good  for  nothing  in  real-life  driv- 
:ept  to  wear  out  tires  and  use  up 
an  appalling  rate. 
>  is  a  Baby  V-8  by  those  standards, 
sible  ones,  however,  and  in  a  sen- 
ized  car  like  ours,  it  has  the  extra 
it  takes  to  operate  its  automatic 
ission  and  power  steering,  and  to 
for  hours  at  freeway  speeds  with 
te  ease.  (The  top  speed,  about 
p.h.)  It  has  the  extra  acceleration 
pd  in  everyday  emergencies  such 
ing  onto  a  freeway.  (Zero  to  sixty 
!  seconds.)  And  yet  in  high-speed 
Hitinental  test-runs  durins  three 


( >ui  V-8  with  in  oinpurithly  priced  one  oj  Theirs, 
outlined,  in  true  proportion. 


years  of  development  in  this  country, 
test  cars  regularly  averaged  17  m.p.g. 

So,  unless  conspicuous  consumption 
is  really  what  you  want  in  a  car.  our 
Baby  V-8  is  ideal. 

3  )  Finally,  big  cars  are  supposed  to  ride 
better  and  be  more  comfortable  than 
smaller  cars,  which  may  be  true  of  lim- 
ousines compared  to  dune  buggies,  but 
hardly  of  outsized  sedans  compared  to 
the  3500S. 

A  smooth  ride  is  a  matter  of  suspen- 
sion design,  not  of  sheer  size.  And  of 
course  there  is  much  more  to  a  comfort- 
able interior  than  mere  elbow-room. 
Without  going  into  the  jargon  of  the 
Rover  3500S\  suspension  layout  or 
trying  to  describe  the  ambiance  of  its 
interior  via  air-flow,  seat-contours  and 
the  like,  we  simply  defy  anyone  to  get 
more  comfortable  in  any  other  car.  no 
matter  how  much  bigger  it  is. 

According  to  Car  Life  magazine's 
road  test  report,  "The  engineering  edi- 
tor said  the  Rover  3500S  is  the  best 
handling  boulevard-ride  car  he's  driven, 
and  that  we    >uld  quote  him." 


larger  cars  oiler.  (For  instance  its  trunk 
can  be  enlarged,  for  those  rare  occasions 
when  trunks  die  used  to  capacity,  by 
mounting  the  spare  tire  on  the  lid.)  In- 
deed, we've  kept  it  down  to  a  handy  size 
without  even  sacrificing  any  of  the  luxu- 
ries larger  cars  oiler.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  3500S  offers 
power -assisted  disc  brakes,  electrically 
operated  windows,  integrated  heating 
and  ventilation,  optional  thermostati- 
cally controlled  air-conditioning  and 
heating  system,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
standard  equipment  and  options  that  a 
Rover  dealer  will  be  glad  to  run  down 
w  ith  you.  Then  test  drive  it.  and  we  be- 
lieve you'll  see  all  the  bigger  V-8s  for 
what  they  really  are.  Gross. 


Rover  Division,  Dept.  H 
British  Leyland  Motors,  Inc. 
600  Willow  Tree  Road 
Leonia,  N.J.  07605 

Gentlemen  : 


I'lease  send  me  the  four-color  brochure  on 
the  Rover  3500S.  and  tell  me  the  location 
ot  a  dealer  near  me.  Also,  how  much  can  I 
save  on  Overseas  Delivery? 

Nam  e  


To  sum  up:  Bij  :s  1  cars  is  a  thing  to 
be  avoided,  short  of  inconveniencing  the 
driver  and  passengers.  The  Rover 
3500S  is  a  splendid  example  ^  e  how. 
with  ingenuity,  this  can  be  done  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  conveniences 


Addresv 
City  


Slate. 


Zip- 


i  HE  E  \SV  i  II  UR 


tIhe 

bARTENdERS 

quick  to 

pARTy 
CHEESES... 


WISPRIDE5  Sharp  Cheddar  Cheese  spread 
lights  up  any  manhattan  with  golden 
goodness.  Toasted,  served  on  crackers, 
or  sharpening  up  the  hors  d'oeuvres, 
it  refreshes  any  palate. 
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good  part  to  the  jets,  each  of  which 
spews  out  as  much  hydrocarbon  as  ten 
thousand  automobiles  I . 

Moreover,  technology  works  best  on 
things  nobody  really  needs,  such  as  col- 
lecting moon  rocks  or  building  super- 
sonic transport  planes.  Whenever  we 
try  lo  apply  it  to  something  serious,  it 
usually  falls  on  its  face. 

An  obvious  case  in  point  is  the  rail- 
roads. \\c  alread)  have  the  technology 
to  build  fast,  comfortable,  passenger 
trains.  Such  trains  are.  in  fact,  already 
in  operation  in  Japan.  Italy,  and  a  few 
other  countries.  Experimental  samples 
—the  Metroliners  and  Turbotrains— also 
are  running  w  ith  spectacular  success  be- 
tween Washington  and  Boston.  If  we 
had  enough  ol  them  to  handle  commuter 
and  middle-distance  traffic  throughout 
the  country,  we  could  slop  building  the 
highways  and  airports  which  disfigure 
our  countryside,  reduce  the  number  of 
automobiles  contaminating  the  air.  and 
solve  man \  problems  of  urban  conges- 
tion. But  so  far  we  have  not  been  able 
to  apply  the  relatively  simple  technology 
needed  to  accomplish  these  aims,  be- 
cause some  tough  political  decisions 
have  to  be  made  before  we  can  unleash 
the  scientists  and  engineers.  We  would 
have  to  divert  to  the  railroads  mam  of 
the  billions  in  subsidy  which  we  now 
lavish  on  highways  and  air  routes.  We 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  our  present 
railway  management— in  general,  the 
most  incompetent  in  American  industry 
and  retire  the  doddering  old  codgers 
of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  who  make 
such  a  me^s  out  ol  running  our  trains. 
This  might  mean  public  ownership  ol  a 
good  many  rail  lines.  Il  certainly  would 
mean  all-out  war  with  the  unions,  the 
auto  and  aviation  industries,  and  the 
highway  lobby.  It  would  mean  ruthless 
application  of  the  Mo  Growth  principle 
to  roads,  cars,  and  planes,  while  we 
make  sensible  use  instead  ol  something 
we  alread)  have:  some  20.000  miles  of 
railw  ays. 

All  this  requires  political  action,  of 
the  most  radical  kind.  I  ut il  our  <  Ireal 
Slob  Society  is  willing  to  take  it.  tech- 
nology is  helpless. 


My  final  apostasy  from  the  Ameri- 
can Creed  was  loss  of  faith  in  pri- 
vate  property.  I  am  now  persuaded  thai 
there  no  longer  is  such  a  thing  as  truly 
private  property,  at  least  in  land.  Thai 
was  a  luxury  we  could  afford  only  when 
the  continenl  was  sparsely  settled,  lo- 
day  the  use  ;i  man  makes  of  his  land 
cannot  be  left  to  his  private  decision 


alone,  since  eventually  it  is  boui  to 
affect  everybody  else.  This  conclus|i] 
reached  in  anguish,  since  1  own  a\ay 
patch  of  land  and  value  its  pr  cv 
above  anything  money  can  buy. 

What  radicalized  me  on  this  iire 
was  the  Department  of  Agricultun  nd 
Dr.  Ian  Mcflarg.  From  those  dul,ol- 
nines  of  statistics  which  the  Depart-'mt 
publishes  from  time  to  time.  I  di  >v- 
ered  that  usable  land  is  fast  hecom.ra 
scarce  resource— and  that  we  are  .st- 
ing it  with  an  almost  criminal  la  of 
foresight.  Every  year,  more  than 
lion  acres  of  farm  and  forest  lat  is 
being  eaten  up  by  highways,  ah  ]  ts. 
reservoirs,  and  real-estate  developn  ts. 
The  best.  too.  in  most  cases,  sine  lie 
rich,  flat  bottom  lands  are  the . )st 
tempting  to  de\  elopers.  , 

Since   America  is.  for  the  mo  a 
producing  a  surplus  of  main  crop:  lis 
destruction   of   farmland   has  no  ret 
caused  much  public  alarm.  But 


.me 

day.  not  too  far  oil.  the  rising  cm, ai 
population  and  the  falling  curve  of  id- 
growing  land  inevitably  are  goii"  to 
intersect.  That  i^  the  da\  when  wt^ay 
begin  to  understand  w  hat  hunger  nr  ns 

bong  before  that,  however,  we  rn , he 
gasping  for  breath,  f  or  green  plan  ih  . 
out  onl\  source  ol  oxygen.  Thevlsi 
are  the  great  purifiers  of  the  no 
sphere,  since  in  the  process  of  pho^ot 
thesis  they  absorb  caibon  dioxic-ai 
assignment  which  gets  harder  jt) 
day.  as  our  chimneys  and  exhaust  pe 
spew  out  ever-bigger  tonnage  of  c  »i 
gases.  This  is  a  function  not  or  o 
trees  and  grass,  but  also  of  thtJiv 
microorganisms  in  the  sea.  bidet,  il 
phytoplankton  produces  some  7(  iti 
cent  of  all  the  i>x\gen  op  which  li.de 
pends.  These  are  delicate  little  crea  « 
easily  killed  by  the  sewage,  chenjlb, 
and  oil  wastes  which  already  art  or 
laminating  every  ocean  in  the  \,» 
Nobody  knows  when  the  scale  \vi  i|i 
when  there  are  no  longer  enough  » 
glowing  things  to  preserve  I  lie  id 
balanced  mixture  of  gases  in  the  • 
sphere.  b\  absorbing  carbon  dioXIC  IB 
generating  oxygen.  All  we  know  i  t 
man  i^  pressing  down  hard  on  the 
end  of  I  he  scale 

The  Survivable  Society,  if  we ar  b 


to  construct 


no  longer  pel 


f.n  mer  to  convci  I  his  meadow  i  1 
parking  lot  am  lime  he  likes.  H  *• 
have  to  understand  thai  his  (piick  »' 
may,  quite  literally,  lake  the  hretf 
of  his  grandchildren's  mouths,  anU 
oxygen  from  their  lungs,  for  the  " 
reasons,  housing  developments  w: f1 
be  located  w  lu  re  they  suit  the  wh 


li  fcw 


ate  speculator  or  even  the  con- 
of  the  residents.  They  will  have 
1  those  few  carefully  chosen 
re  they  will  do  the  least  damage 
idscape,  and  to  the  life-giving 
w  hich  it  supports. 
;  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
'arg  in  his  extraordinary  book. 
Hth  Nature,  recently  published 
al  History  Press.  Alas,  its  price, 
vill  keep  it  from  reaching  (lie 
no  need  it  most.  It  ought  to  be 
I  into  a  pocket-size  volume— 
perhaps.  "The  Thoughts  of 
—and  distributed  free  in  every 
d  supermarket. 


rrent  excitement  about  the  en- 
nient  will  not  come  to  much.  I 
[.  unles-  it  radicalizes  millions 
cans.  The  conservative  idea> 
by  President  Nixon— spending 
>  i  1 1  i  o  1 1  for  sewage-treatment 
I  abatement  ol  air  pollution— 
;veii  begin  to  create  the  Sur- 
lociety.  That  can  be  brought 
y  b\  radical  political  action— 
nough  to  change  the  whole 
of  government,  the  economy, 
ational  goals. 

ie  Sur\  i\  able  Slate  will  work 
ing  I  cannot  guess:  it-  design 
for  the  coming  generation  of 
scientist-.  The  radical  vision 
jver,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
ook  like  It  will  measure  ever) 
every  dollar  of  investment  by 
il  yardstick:  W  ill  this  help 
iplisb  a  zero  rate  of  growth 
ibilized  environment?  It  will 
cal  of  technology,  including 
intions  which  purport  to  help 
our  earthly  me>s.  Accord- 
ill  have  an  Anti-Patent  Office, 
I  forbid  the  use  of  any  tech- 
disco\  ei  \  until  the  (  >ffice  fig- 
fairly  precisely  what  it-  side 
ght  be.  I  If  they  can't  be  fore- 
the  invention  goes  into  deep 
he  use  of  land,  water,  and  air 
3  left  to  private  decision,  since 
ervation  will  be  recognized  as 
rust.  The  landlord  whose  in- 
smokes  will  be  pilloried;  the 
(pper  who  flushes  his  oil  tanks 
be  hanged  at  the  nearest  \  ard- 
the  capital  crime  of  oxygen 
n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gar- 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  social 
,  and  the  citizen  who  razes  a 
feet  and  plants  its  acreage  in 
be  proclaimed  a  Hero  of  the 
I  won  t  live  to  see  the  das .  of 
Ji  1  hope  somebody  w  ill.  □ 
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THE  QE2 
NEW  YORK 
LAS  PALMAS 
DAKAR 
LUANDA 
DURBAN 
CAPETOWN 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
BAHIA 
CURACAO 
ST.  THOMAS 
OCT.23  TO  NOV.29 
FROM  $1675 


Where  will  you  be  when  the  world's  most  unique  vacation  visits  almost 
half  the  world?  The  Queen  Elizabeth  2  Three  Continent  Holiday,  encom- 
passing mysterious  Africa,  the  carnival  world  of  South  America  and  the 
charm,  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  Caribbean. 

Thirty-seven  days  of  total  vacationing  aboard  the  QE2  plus  adventurous 
visits  to  nine  thrilling  ports-of-call.  Or  any  part  of  the  Holiday  arranged 
through  a  Cunard  Fly/ Cruise  Plan.  The  QE2,  registered  in  Great  Britain, 
is  every  vacation  in  the  world. 

For  complete  information  see  your  travel  agent  or  mail 
this  coupon  to  Cunard  Line,  Dept.  MM,  555  Fifth  Avenue, J  _ 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Please  send  me  all  information  about  the  Qt2  Three 
Continent  Holiday. 

Name 


I     My  Travel  Agent  is     '~JJ —  LA Jiv-^Lru  ^5 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  SEE  EUROP 
IS  ON  A  GUIDED  TOUR. 


The  nicest  thing  about  a  TWA  guided 
tour  of  Europe  is  that  practically  everything 
is  planned  for  you.  It's  based  on  the  idea  that 
having  a  schedule  and  sticking  to  it  is  the 
most  efficient  way  of  seeing  Europe. 

That  way.  you  won't  remember  a  place 
you  wanted  to  see  when  you're  on  the  plane 
going  home. 

See  Europe  With  A  European. 

The  person  who  arranges  your 
sightseeing  is  a  local  host.  Since  he's  a 
European,  he  understands  what  makes  the 
local  people  tick.  And  he  speaks  the  local 
language.  Fortunately,  he  also  speaks  your 
language.  The  first  time  you'll  see  him  is 
when  he  meets  you  at  the  airport  and  takes 
you  to  your  hotel. 

Meet  An  American  In  Paris. 

Incidentally,  the  ride  to  the  hotel  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  other  people 
on  the  tour.  One  of  the  things  people 
remember  about  our  guided  tours  is  how 
they  got  to  know  people  from  back  home. 

A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  A  Guided  Tour. 

A  typical  day  on  a  guided  tour  of  Paris 
could  be  something  like  this.  First,  you  have 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  from  e)  to  10.  At  10.  a 
tour  guide  takes  you  to  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

A  Walking  Encyclopedia. 

You  soon  discover  that  the  tour  guide  is 
a  walking  encyclopedia.  "The  Eiffel  Tower, 
built  in  1889,  is  1.000  feet  high,  and  weiLjhs 
15,000,000  pounds!" 

Then  he  might  recommend  a  restaurant 
lor  lunch.  Like  Fouquet's.  and  make  your 
mouth  water  by  describing  their langouste. 

Rest  for  a  while  on  the  ride  back  to  the 
hotel.  Because  you'll  be  taken  to  the  Louvre 
in  the  afternoon.  .And  the  Theatre  National 
Populaire  at  night. 

Champagne  Taste  On  A  Beer  Budget. 

A  two-week  I  WA  Bonus  Adventure 
lour  like  this  would  take  you  to  Lisbon, 
Madrid.  Paris  and  London.  Prices  start  at 
S429*  Which  includes  air  fare  to  Europe  and 


between  cities,  hotels,  private  bath, 
breakfast,  and  basic  sightseeing. 

After  you  shop  around,  you'll  realize 
that  TWA  tours  giv  e  you  a  lot  of  extras 
without  making  you  pay  extra  for  them. 
(Maybe  that's  why  our  scheduled  flights 
flew  more  people  to  Europe  last  year  than 
any  other  airline's.) 

Of  course,  this  isn't  the  only  guided  tea 
we  have.  In  fact.  TWA  has  a  Bonus 
Adventure  Tour  for  you  no  matter  where 
you  want  to  go.  what  you  want  to  see,  and 
how  much  or  how  little  you  want  to  spend. 
To  hav  e  someone  take  care  of  the  details ti 
you,  see  your  travel  agent  or  TWA. 

By  now  .  it  should  be  obvious  that  a  Tm 
guided  tour  is  the  best  way  to  see  Europe. 

After  all,  people  who  are  on  vacation 
shouldn't  have  to  be  bothered  w  ith  details* 


'Includes  14  21  d;iy  Group  In 


*  York  frac  clkviuc  M.irch  IS.  I1 


IE  BEST  WAY  TO  SEE  EUROPE 
IS  BY  YOURSELF. 


ie  nicest  thing  about  a  TWA  un- 
>  tour  of  Europe  is  that  practically 
is  planned  for  you.  Besides  plane 
itions,  hotels,  and  transportation 
;n  cities. 

fou  Don't  Play  "Beat  The  Clock!' 

TWA  un-guided  tour  is  based  on  the 
at  a  person  whose  life  runs  by  the 
11  year  long  doesn't  want  a  vacation 
the  clock. 

we  let  you  make  your  own  schedule, 
>body  telling  you  what  to  do. 

Alone,  But  Not  Lonely. 

i  such  a  tour,  you'd  be  alone  without 
Dnely.  Because  we've  arranged  for 
to  give  you  advice  in  every  city.  They 
e  you  directions,  tell  you  where  to 
)od  meal,  or  help  you  rent  a  car. 

— I 


The  Law  Of  The  Bus. 

One  of  the  things  people  remember 
about  our  un-guided  tours  is  how  they 
discovered  places  on  their  own.  For  instance, 
you  might  get  on  a  bus  and  stay  on  until  the 
end  of  the  line.  This  is  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  meet  the  local  people  and  practice  the 
sentences  from  your  phrase  book.  To  get 
back,  use  the  law  of  the  bus:  if  you  stay  on 
long  enough,  it  goes  back  to  where  you 
started. 

A  Typical  Un-typical  Day. 

If  you  were  in  Rome  you  could  take  the 
CD  bus  (at  the  Piazzale  Flaminio)  to  the  Flea 
Market  in  Trastevere. 

After  you  work  up  an  appetite  from 
bargaining,  you  could  eat  at  La  Cisterna, 
Alfredo's  (their  Fettuccine  Al  Burro  is  a 
knock-out),  or  Corsetti's. 

Later  on,  you  might  like  an  evening  of 
dancing  at  Cabala,  if  your  feet  hold  out. 

Cheaper  Than  You  Think. 

You  can  see  these  fancy  places  without 
paying  fancy  prices.  A  typical  two-week 
TWA  Bonus  Adventure  to  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
Rome,  and  Paris  starts  at  $499?  Which 
includes  air  fare  to  Europe  and  between 
cities,  hotels,  private  bath,  breakfast,  and 
the  advice  of  a  local  host. 

Of  course,  TWA  has  other  tours  that  go 
all  over  the  world.  Your  travel  agent  can  help 
you  decide  which  one  suits  you  best. 

By  now,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a 
TWA  un-guided  tour  is  the  best  way  to  see 
Europe. 

After  all,  people  on  vacation  should 
have  the  freedom  to  see  what  they  want  to 
see,  whenever  they  want  to  see  it. 

TWA.  Dept.  365.  P.O.  Box  510 
Grand  Central  Station.  N.Y..  N.V..  10017 
Please  send  me  your  Tour  literature.  And  how  to  charge 
my  trip  with  TWA's  Getaway  Credit  Card. 

Name  


Address . 
City  


-.State  . 


-Zip. 


My  travel  agent  is_ 


IliHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TWA. 


Russell  Lynes 

AFTER  HOURS 


Usage,  precise  and  otherwise 

^^ol  Polk,  a  merchant  with  a  chain  of 
^^appliance  stores  in  Chicago,  is  an 
American  history  buff  who  has  recently. 
I  gather,  become  a  word  buff*  as  well. 
In  his  office  is  a  well-thumbed  set  of 
American  Heritage  magazine,  a  hard- 
cover,  highly  illustrated  confection  of 
nostalgia  and  hard  history.  Such  is  Mr. 
Polk  s  enthusiasm  for  this  publication 
that  when  The  American  Heritage  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  was 
published  last  autumn,  he  advertised 
that  he  would  give  a  copy  of  it  free  to 
each  purchaser  of  a  major  appliance. 
"He  has  disposed  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand copies,"  William  Morris,  the  editor 
of  the  dictionary,  informed  me. 

I  w  as  glad  to  hear  this  item  of  cultural 
news  because  I  have  an  interest  (I  wish 
I  '  oald  say  a  proprietary  interest)  in 
this  particular  dictionary,  which  now  is 
high  on  the  best-seller  lists.  My  interest 
was  engaged  by  a  letter  several  vears 
ago  asking  if  I  would  serve  on  a  "usage 
panel"  composed  of  a  hundred  or  so 
persons  who.  like  me,  are  in  what  might 
loosely  be  called  "the  word  business."  I 
accepted  somewhat  hesitantly  (1  do  not 
regard  mvself  as  an  authority),  but  I 
flattered  to  be  asked,  and  I  am  glad 
I  said  yes.  The  usage  panel  never  met. 
but  everv  month  or  so  I  received  a  ques- 
tionnaire from  Mr.  Morris,  and  rather 
than  being  chores  to  fill  out.  his  ques- 
tionnaires were  extremely  entertaining. 
I  should  have  vanswered  them  at  once 
and  sent  them  straight  back,  but  I  kepi 
each  one  until  a  small  group  of  friends 
could  be  got  lo  sit  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  I  would  try  the  questions  on 
them.  Out  popped  prejudices,  niceties, 
quibbles,  and  convictions.  Some  were 
sttiff\  (by  my  standards),  some  were 
permissive  beyond  propriet)  (by  mj 
standards),  but  few  did  not  lake  a 
strong  stand.  It  became  evident  thai 
some  ol  those  who  are  most  precise  and 
correct  in  their  own  speech  were  relaxed 
and  tolerant  of  the  casual  usage  of 
others.  Some  whose  speech  was  slang) 

"buff  (liul)  a.  Iiilninml.  One  who  is  en- 
thusiastic and  knowledgeable  about  .<  given 
subject:  u  Civil  If Hr  Imf].  [Originally  a  New 
York  volunteer  fireman,  hence  an  enthusiast, 
from  tin  firemen's  ImfT  uniforms.]"  The 
American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  i  published  I > y  American  Heritage 
,  Publishing  Co.,  and  Houghton  Milllin). 


were  fiercely  correct  when  it  came  to 
opinions  about  the  written  word,  which 
suggested  that  their  slang  was  an  affec- 
tation, not  a  natural  manner  of  speech 
...  an  example  of  what  has  been  called 
"the  mucker  pose."* 

Before  testing  your  tolerance  on  one 
of  Mr.  Morris"  questionnaires  (which  is 
printed  below  with  his  permission)  let 
me  report  to  you  a  few  facts  about  the 
dictionary  which  were  imparted  to  me 
by  Mr.  Morris  and  Bruce  W.  Bohle.  the 
Usage  Editor  of  the  volume. 

Work  on  the  dictionary  started  in 
May  1964.  and  it  was  published  just  a 
little  over  five  years  later.  The  editorial 
staff  numbered  (though  the  number  was 
not  constant  I  between  fifty  and  sixty 
men  and  women  writing  definitions, 
collecting  pictures,  editing,  researching, 
fussing,  corresponding,  disputing.  The 
dictionary  cost  roughly  $4  million  for 
editorial  and  so-called  "plant  costs" 
(i.e.  cuts  of  pictures,  composition,  and 
other  things  not  including  printing). 
The  dictionary  has  been  computerized— 
which  means  that  its  text  is  punched  on 
tapes  from  which  composition  machines 
set  the  tvpe.  ("Do  you  understand  what 
I  mean?"  Mr.  Morris  asked  me.  "I 
think  so."  I  said,  "but  I'm  not  quite 
sure."  "I'm  not  quite  sure  either,"  Mr. 
Morris  said.)  The  tapes  can  be  cor- 
rected to  make  alterations  in  new  edi- 
tions. "You  can  just  clip  the  tape  and 
put  new  material  in."  Mr.  Morris  said. 
The  number  of  copies  printed  (or  the 
"run"  as  it  is  called)  was  "a  minimum 
of  half  a  million  and  a  maximum  of 
about  six  hundred  thousand." 

"The  life  of  a  dictionary,"  Mr.  Morris 
said,  "is  about  ten  years."  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  each  new  edition  as  it  is 
produced  does  not  have  new  material  in 
it  because,  as  be  said,  "The  language  is 
growing  so  fasl.  Think  of  the  Hood  of 
new  technical  words  alone." 

The  changes  that  are  most  likely  to 
educe  frantic  arguments  among  lax  men 
are  those  of  usage.  "The  language  is  a 
living  thing  and  change  is  inevitable 
and  healthy,"  savs  one  group.  "The 
language  is  going  lo  hell  in  a  mire  of 
sloppiness,"  says  another.  Where  there 
was  dispute  aiming  the  members  of  the 

"The  word  muckei  unaccountably  does  not 
appear  in  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
<>l  tin-  English  Language. 


usage  panel,  the  results  are  pri  ;d 
the  dictionary  with  the  percent  es 
approval  and  disapproval.  Hen  i  oi 
of  the  questionnaires.  I  suggest  t  ty 
write  in  your  answers.  On  page  v< 
will  find  a  table  of  how  the  pane  ote 

NO.  9  BALLOT  FOR  USAGE  ]  Nf 

The  following  topics  pose  fre  enl 
encountered  problems  in  usage,  lea 
indicate  your  opinion  in  each  el 
checking  the  appropriate  spa  ^ 
realize  that  your  preferences  n '  n 
fit  readily  into  a  "yes"  or  "n<  cat 
gory,  so  we  shall  welcome  yoi  cot 
merits  in  the  column  provided  tli 
purpose,  or  at  the  end  of  the  b;  t. 

By  "would  you  accept?"  in  ei 
amples  stated  here,  we  mean  tb  a.1 
writer  or  speaker,  as  the  case  i  y  I 
would  you  use  the  word  or  pi  se 
this  sense?  As  an  editor,  woi  [ 
pass  it  willingly?  As  a  listene"  oi 
you  hear  it  without  being  vex. 
"acceptable   in    writing"  we  1  e 
mind  the  large  body  of  writing  4l 
the  extremes  of  conscious  form*  v 
a  diplomatic  paper,  for  examp  a 
the  deliberate  informality  and  r 
for  effect  characteristic  of  mucl  ct* 
las  in  dialogue  designed  to  e  bl 
character)  and  humorous  nonfi  or 

In  every  case  we  are  primari  ill 
estcd  in  determining  standards  o  S3 
not  in  the  refinements  of  style  1 
obviousl\  the  two  are  related. 

QUERIES 

1.  Unique,  according  to  mosje! 
lions,  is  an  absolute  term,  one  tip  d 
not  permit  comparison  or  qualili'1 
Like  other  absolutes,  however, 
quently  given  liberal  interpri  ti 
book  is  termed  "rather  uniqu  " 
random  example:  in  another,  I 
unusual  of  a  rare  species  of  an*l 
referred  lo  as  "the  most  uniqu 
the  examples  acceptable? 

Yes  W 

2.  Upcoming  frequently  appe. 
adjective  in  the  sense  of  comini 
coming,  approaching,  as  in  ttVn 
mg  election.  Is  (his  acceptable  ii 
usage?  ^  cs 


Mr.  Lynes  is  the  nut  Inn  o\  The  Ti 
ers  iimi  othei  books,  and  presidi 
MacDowell  Colony . 


m  HA  VE 

DRY  SACK 
OH  THE 


ROCKS 


AFTKR  HOURS 


Dry  Sack  on-the-rocks  is  a* 
great  drink  before  lunch  or  dinner. 
No  wonder  Dry  Sack,  the  man's 
sherry,  is  so  popular. 


World  Kill 1 1 ( >i is  Sherries  I'Yoin  Spniii 
WILLIAMS  &  HUMBERT 

DRY  SACK 


3.  Unexceptionable  means  noting 
to  objection,  above  reproach.  Si- 
cent  sources  attribute  the  same  si 
unexceptional  (  which  primarily  ,  , 
to  that  which  constitutes  no  ex<  i 
to  a  rule  or  to  what  permits  no 
tion).  Woulrl  you  accept  unexcei 
in  the  sense  set  forth  on  the  top  li 

Yes  N( 

4.  Upward  of  (or  upwards  of )  oe 
erally  defined  as  in  excess  of,  moriha 
According  to  one  recent  source  tl]co' '"" 
struction  also  may  mean  a  bit  les-ha 
about,  almost.  Are  the  latter  sens  no 

Yes 


on; 


acceptable?  Yes  Nt 

5.  The  plural  noun  savings  a  ea 
most  often  with  reference  to  pi  on 
resources  (such  as  the  content  i 
bank  account).  Sometimes  it  isise 
preceded  by  a.  in  referring  to  pu 
chase:  the  price  represents  a  sav^im 
$10.  Is  this  acceptable  in  writin 

Yes  N 

6.  The  verb  commentate  has  )d 
recent  revival.  Is  it  acceptable  in 
lowing  examples? 

A.  Intransitively,  to  serve  ,  ^ 
mentator :  "Mr.  Morgan  comni 
each  weekday  at  7:15  p.m." 

Yes  N 

B.  Transitively,  to  give 
mentary  on :  "A  famous  design; 
mentated  the  fashion  show." 

Yes  N| 

7.  Various  is  generally  defim 
as  an  adjective.  Sometimes  it  is  ti 
as  a  pronoun  or  as  a  noun  n  m 
several  different  persons  or  thing  "' 
spoke  to  various  of  them."  Is  tb 
acceptable  in  writing? 

Yes  Id 

8.  Some  grammarians  conte,  t 
the  adverb  very  should  neve) 
qualify  a  past  participle  used  | 
tively   in   passive  constructions  I 
the)  disapprove  of  He  was  vei 
and  We  shall  be  very  pleased. 
view  very  much  or  much  are  the  o 
modifiers  in  such  constructioi 
when  those  terms  do  not  hi-  reca 
necessary.  More  recently,  man) 
and  speakers  have  rejected  su<  I 
tinction  outright.  Others  follow  a 
course,   restricting  yen   to  pa>  'I 
that  are  in  common  use  as  auj 
and   suggesting   the  following 
test  :  can  the  participle  be  used  U 
as  an  attributive  adjective  1  thi 
lore  a  noun,  as  tired  man  I  ?  W  1 
participle  seems  not  to  have 
basic  identity  as  a  verb,  the)  avi 
Are  the  lollou  ing  examples  .i( 

in  w  ritten  usage r 

A.  "Me  seemed  vei  \  wor  I 
Yes        »  * 


"She  was  very  disliked  by  her 

Yes  No 
"We  were  very  inconvenienced 
»w  ruling."    Yes  No 
"Please  call  us  if  you  are  very 
Yes  No 
e  preposition  via  is  used  prin- 
n  a  geographical  sense,  pertain- 
i  ■•oute:  travel  to  New  Orleans  via 

I- 

It  is  also  used  to  indicate  means 
I:  go  v'a  train.  Is  the  example 
ile  to  you?    Yes  No 
Via  is  employed,  as  well,  to  in- 
I  any  medium  or  agency  (not 
B  lg  to  travel )  :  follow  the  news 
al  vision,   succeed    via  informal 
d ;v.  Is  such  usage  acceptable? 

Yes  No 
I   viewpoint  an  acceptable  vari- 
m  of  point  of  view? 

Yes  No 
,  he  following  examples  of  the 
t  ive  involve  statements  that  are 
tl  ical  or  contrary  to  actual  fact, 
vp  were  is  employed  in  every 
I  >uld  you  accept  the  examples 
I  in  place  of  were? 
I  "I   wish   that   it   were  corn- 
Yes  No 
i  "Suppose  that  what  we  agree 
1  rumor  were  a  fact?" 

Yes  No 
ft  "If  the  situation  were  more 
a,  ■.  we  could  begin." 

Yes  No 
ft  "He  spoke  as  though  every- 
e  settled."    Yes  No 
ence  (from  what  place,  source, 
#>n;  from  which)  is  often  pre- 
m  from.  Technically  such  usage 
ledundanc) .    lull    it    has  ap- 
uji  the  works  of  noted  authors, 
ufiu  accept  this  example:  "injus- 
Uld  whence  revolts  spring"? 

Yes  No 
"I  iters  on  usage  differ  widely  on 
dlpsibilitv  ol  clauses  introduced 
jjjhich  that  are  not  preceded  by 
af   which.  Consider  the  follow- 
:x|iple.   which  employs  parallel 
ef  'The  building,  which  is  still  in 
t  idition,   and    which  contains 
Wdcles  of  historic  interest,  will 
is|l  on  the  tour."  It  could  be 
m  "The  building,  still  in  good 
itlj .  and  which  contains  many 
efl  >f  historic   interest,   will  lie 
the  tout ."  I-  the  second  \  el  ■ 
fiptable?    (Similar  examples 
'  I  3lve  but  which,  and  who,  and 

Yes  No 
Blfch  is  sometimes  used  to  refer 
■  an  entire  clause  or  sentence 

ri  an    tn    :i    ainorlo    v»  /->rrl  •  "^lio 


Be  a  pathfinder.  Turn  off  the  main  highways  and  into  the 
settlor  of  countryside  and  find  craftsmen  at  work.  Such  as 
Ben  Owen,  Master  Potter,  at  the  Old  Plank  Road  Pottery  on 
NC  705  between  WhyriOt  and  Robbing.  You'Rfij^^1^ 
watcMng  him  work  and  will  appreciate  something  of  the 
simf^H^My-iching  life  of    — .   _  ^ 

North  Carolina,  You  may  |^U01*l"ll 

even  want  to  take  some  of     ^-  ^  V-H  ^ 
it  home  with  you. 


Carolina 


Please  write  to  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  Dept.  TP,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27(102,  for  more  information.  He'll  show  you  the  way. 


AFTER  HOURS 


ISN'T  IT 
ABOUT  TIME 
FOR 

SOME  NEW 
RODMCKUER? 


Happily,  it  is,  and  Mr.  McKuen  is  ready. 

A  new  record  album  of  1970-fresh  songs  by  "The  Loner"  is  just  out,  in  consider- 
able beauty. 

It's  a  romantic  album,  to  be  sure.  Which  rart^y  is  nothing  to  apologize  over. 

Rather'we  listen  with  pride  to  the  poet's  voice,  set  amid  the  symphony-sized 
accompaniments  of  arranger-conductor  Don  Costa. 

•f  you  have  not  yet  entered  the  warming  experience  of 

Rod  McKuen,  we  urge  on  you  that  delight. 

If  you  have  known  Rod  McKuen,  you  undoubtedly  have 
started  already  toward  your  local  record  (or  tape)  store. 

That,  because  New  Ballads  by  Rod  McKuen,  is  a  new  kind 
of  loving. 

Rod  McKuen's  New  Ballads  are  on  Warner  Bros.  Records, 
where  love's  for  sale. 


Your  new 
Mercedes-Benz 
in  Europe: 

Easy  to  arrange  here.  Easiest  way  to  travel  there. 

Enjoy  your  European  holiday  in  the  convenience  of  your  own 
Mercedes-Benz.  See  what  you  want  to  see.  Forget  the  crowds. 
And  the  schedules.  And  save  money  too! 

How?  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  find  out.  Or  visit  the 
"European  Delivery  Center"  at  your  nearest  Mercedes-Benz 
dealer.  They'll  handle  all  the  details. 


r 


Mr.  Peter  Grassl,  European  Delivery  Manager 
Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America,  Inc.,  Dept.H-A 
158  Linwood  Plaza,  Fort  Lee,  N.J.  0702^ 


Please  send  me  your  free  guide  to  European  Delivery. 


Name_ 


Address^ 
Slate  


.City 


Phone: 


36 


ignored  him.  which  proved  » 
Where  no  ambiguity  results,  ia 
constructions    acceptable    in  H 
usage?  Yes 

15.  The  conjunction  while  is:^j 
primarily  with  reference  to  tim  It 
several  secondary  senses,  not  rite 
time,  uliirh  ate  sometimes  ma  *) 
cording  to  level  of  usage.  Are  e 
lowing  examples  acceptable  in  \m 

A.  Sense  of  although:  "V« 
hate  force,  w  e  recognize  the  r  d 
law  and  order."  Yes 

B.  Sense  of  whereas  or  Vm 
plying  contrast  or  opposition^ 
colonists  imported  their  weapoifl 
the  Indians  produced  their  owrj 

Yes  I 

C.  As  a  variant  of  and: 
English,  his  wife  is  French, 
business  associate  is  German."] 

Yes 

16.  Whose,  which  refers  to 
is  also  used  as  the  possessive 
in  referring  to  things,  especial] 
of    which    seems  cumbersome^ 
play,  whose  style  is  rigidly  foH 
typical  of  the  period"  I  contrashkl 
"The  play,  the  stvle  of  which  i™ 
formal . . ."  I .   Is   w  hose  accepl 
such  an  example?      Yes  I 

17.  The  construction  the  rea; 
is  commonly  used,  though  red! 
"  The  reason  why  he  opposed  th| 
nation  is  not  clear."  \\  ould  yoj 
the  foregoing  example  in  writii 

Yes 

18.  The  following  involve 
between  who  and  whom. 

A.  "Who   did   you  meel 
ceptable  in  speech  ?  Yes 

B.  Is  the  example  accep 
writing?  Yes  I 

('..  "He  wants  to  know 
should  speak  to."  Is  this  accep 
speech  ?  Yes 

I).  Is  example  C  accept  If 
writing?  Yes 

h.  '"He  interv  iewed  a  gir'd 
he  thinks  will  be  excellent  in  th  1 
Is  this  acceptable  in  speech? 

Yes  i> 

I  .  I-  example  h  accept  1 
writing?  Yes  f* 

19.  The  combining  form 
duces  ad\erb>.  denoting  manner 
lion:   lengthw  ise.   edgewise.  M 
centh  -w  ise  has  been  added  tor 
form  adverbs  of  reference  lex|'' 
w  ith  regard  to  I .  such  as  dollars  j 
populat  ionw  ise.  Thus.   "Taxwii  1 
an  attractive  arrangement."  • 
port  is  not  encouraging  saleswif 
the  examples  of  newer  usage  acc  tl 
to  you?  Yes  c" 


: 


I 

I 

!  TOMORROW'S  POWER  CRISIS 

ARRIVED  YESTERDAY 


r  he  crisis  is  compounded  of  a  rapidly  accel- 
I  erating  demand  for  electric  power  and  the 
'lure  or  inability  of  the  power  industr\  to  antici- 
te  it. 

The  solution  is  not  increasingly  frequent  pleas 
consumers  to  turn  off  air  conditioners,  or  voltage 
ops  or  brown-outs  — or  worse 

America's  nearly  1,000  consumer-owned  rural 
ectric  systems  .  .  .  serving  25  million  people  across 
e  country  .    .  are  a  small  but  important  part  of  fhe 
tion's  power  industry.  We  have  warned  ot  the 
|ipending  power  shortage  for  years.  We  have  urged 


regional  and  national  planning  .  .  expanded  generat- 
ing capacity.  We  have  called  for  interlocking  grids 
to  pool  and  exchange  power  so  no  area  need  ever 
be  without  sufficient  electricity 

We  believe  adequate,  dependable,  low-cost 
power  must  be  available  to  every  American. 

We  know  about  power  crises  The  rural  elec- 
trification program  was  born  as  the  result  of  one 
which  denied  basic  electric  service  to  millions 

And  we  are  determined  to  do  our  part  to  see 
that  another  power  crisis  never  again  blocks 
America's  pathwav  to  progress. 


j        AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  peoplQ  they  serve 

Tiore  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C  20009 


Larry  L.  King 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


I      "s  secret  brother  meditates  on  history 


r71  ew  outside  Texas  or  select  Wash- 
ington circles  knew  in  his  old  days 
of  power  tliat  Lyndon  Johnson  had  a 
brother.  Given  patience,  good  legs,  and 
a  woodsman's  knowledge  of  many  end- 
less  dim  corridors,  however,  you  could 
find  Sam  Houston  Johnson  somewhere 
in  the  catacombs  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  I  first  made  the  trip  one  morn- 
ing in  the  mid-1950s,  coming  over  from 
my  new  job  on  the  House  side  of  Capitol 
Hill  as  assistant  to  a  Texas  Congress- 
man, intrigued  by  the  news  that  our 
Senate  Majority  Leader  kept  a  secret 
brother  in  the  basement. 

The  event  provided  unique  high  ad- 
venture to  one  so  newly  arrived  from 
the  provinces.  Most  young  men  who 
abandon  their  native  villages  for  the 
sources  of  power  are  no  strangers  to 
ambition:  second-banana  politicians 
certainly  are  no  exceptions.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  take  an  accurate  reading  on  the 
Great  Man's  brother  (who  might,  even 
from  subterrestrial  stations,  somehow 
prove  useful  in  a  future  political  battle  I 
and  so  I  approached  his  undistinguished 
little  alcove  more  than  moderately  alert. 

Sam  Johnson  looked  up  from  a  long 
government-issue  table  heaped  with  yel- 
lowing old  Texas  newspapers,  from 
which  he  had  been  clipping  mysterious 
items.  He  had  a  vexed  look,  as  if  irri- 
tated at  having  to  direcl  yet  another 
damnfool  lost  tourist  to  more  celebrated 
Washington  landmarks.  I  was  momen- 
tarily in  confusion  :  Sam  Johnson  in  that 
instant  so  strongly  resembled  his  fa- 
mous brother  thai  for  one  flashing  mo- 
ment I  feared  I  had  intruded  on  a 
private  retreat  while  LBJ  was  personally 
bringing  his  scrapbook  up  to  date.  When 
Sam  understood  that  the  visitor  had 
actually  sought  him  out,  however, 
friendly  lights  blinked  in  his  face.  He 
seemed  almost  pathetically  grateful  for 
someone  to  talk  with,  and  within  five 
minutes  had  challenged  me  to  luncheon 
diinks.  We  would  share  the  cup  a  fair 
number  of  times  over  the  next  decade, 
ami  I  woidd  learn  that  Sam  had  in- 
herited tin-  Johnsonian  love  of  good 
political  talk  and  a  midnight  fascina- 
tion with  the  telephone. 

One  night  Sam  telephoned  to  ask  thai 


I  "get  in  touch  with  Lyndon"  for  him. 
Well,  hell— I  said— if  the  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader's  blood  brother  couldn't  get 
through,  how  was  a  rinky-dink  to  make 
conned  ions  ?  "Lyndon  won't  come  to 
the  phone  if  he  knows  it's  me."  Sam 
complained.  "Walter  Hornaday  of  the 
Dallas  News  has  been  wantin'  to  write 
a  feature  story  on  me  for  two  years.  I 
kept  on  discouragin'  him  because  Lyn- 
don expects  me  to  hide  my  light  under 
a  damn  bushel.  Well,  Walter  wrote  the 
story  anyway.  As  soon  as  Lyndon  got 
ahold  of  the  damn  thang.  he  called  up  to 
cuss  me  for  hoggin'  the  headlines— then 
he  hung  up  on  me.  He  won't  return  my 
calls,  and  all  I  want  is  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain." 

Sam  was  misused  more  than  once. 
Occasionally,  when  a  visiting  Texas 
grass-  ts  politician  appeared  dis- 
tressed because  he  wasn't  permitted 
three  hours  in  idle  chatter  with  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  they  brought  Sam  up- 
stairs, put  a  necktie  on  him.  and  soothed 
the  offended  by  offering  up.  if  not  LBJ. 
then  a  brother  who  looked  like  him. 

At  the  start  of  LBJ's  career  in  the 
1930s,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
Sam  was  at  the  core  of  the  action:  cam- 
paign assistant,  adviser,  speech  writer, 
pal.  As  LBJ's  star  ascended,  however, 
Sam  s  did  not  always  keep  pace.  Al- 
though he  was  a  paid  member  of  LBJ"s 
Senate  staff,  he  was  seen  and  heard  less 
and  less  as  Walter  Jenkins.  John  Con- 
nally,  Horace  Busby.  Booth  Mooney, 
George  Reedy,  and  eventually  Bill 
Moyers  proved  unusually  skilled  at 
office  politics.  While  LBJ  wheeler- 
ilealeied  in  liis  ornate  Capitol  suite  of 
crystal  chandeliers  and  gold-embossed 
doorknobs  i  vv  here  a  bigger-than-God  oil 
portrait  of  himself  caught  the  indirect 
light  in  a  flattering  way  I  Sam.  a  solitary 
and  lather  shadowy  figure,  accom- 
plished grub  work  in  a  series  of  gray 
rooms  without  even  a  snapshot  of  him- 
self on  display. 

One  wondered,  back  then,  what  nal- 

Mr.  King,  who  is  a  Vie  man  Fellow  at 
Harvard  this  year  anil  a  contributing 
I'ditoi  of  Harper's,  has  kept  an  eye  <ai  his 
fellow  Texans  in  II  ashing/on  since  1954. 


ural  juices  of  frustration  or  evJ 
erly  rage  may  have  coursed] 
Sam  Johnson.  He  was  often  a 
and  one  night  when  I  introdJ 
at  a  party  as  "LBJ's  first  victim) 
only  six  when  persuaded  that 
was  a  more  politically  potent 
Texas  than  'Sam  Houston'  was 
came  very  angry.  Sam  liked  to 
it  had  several  times  been  nec<|! 
save  his  brother  from  some 
or  tactical  mistake.  If.  howevl, 
might  subtly  suggest  his  own 
ity.  or  turn  his  rough  Texai 
against  LBJ  in  a  private  moif 
hackles  quickly  rose  should  an 
do  the  same. 

By  the  time  LBJ  became  Vi 
dent,  Sam  Houston  Johnson  lr 
in  Texas  and  was  rarely  seen  i 
ington.  Sam's  absence  from 
circles  was  variously  explained 
grown  tired  of  taking  Big  BroL 
thoritarianism,  or  Lyndon 
vinced  Sam  tippled  too  much  ai. 
serious  enough  in  his  purpose 
pended  on  who  told  the  tale, 
small  grasses  of  truth  grew  onb 
of  the  fence:  being  the  junior  p: 
six  years  in  a  sibling  relatio 
seldom  easy  even  when  one's  bij 
has  no  long-range  plans  to  rule 
World. 

Sam  Johnson  and  I  spent 
nedy-Johnson  inauguration 
gether,  in  January  of  1961,  at  t 
of  mutual  friends.  Late  in  the 
with  a  record  snowstorm  bio 
side.    I.I!J    telephoned    hot  CO 
that  Sam  had  not  chosen  to  j 
family  members  for  the  night, 
it,  Sam.  all  the  Kennedys  are  I 
LBJ   invoked  as  an  appeal  to 
Though  Sain  rarely   dched  Lv 
those  da\s.  on  this  night  he  " 
unimpressed.   \l  case  in  cowb<  I" 
and  an  old  die-sing  gown,  h 
<  lain  chowdei  with  satisfying  - 
fects  while  LBJ  raved.  Sam  fU|i 
plied  thai  the  inaugural  ceremo 
attracted  him  "only  becauseyou 
it  was  a  damned  must,"  going  i  W 
ment  his  required  presence  on  th  ft 
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platform  "in  a  sillv  top  hat  and  ass-deep 
in  snow,  but  without  a  damn  thang  to 
drink."  W  hen  LBJ  hung  up  dissatisfied 
i  thinking,  perhaps,  that  goddamnit  here 
he  wasn't  even  sworn  in  to  the  powerless 
vacuum  that  was  the  Vice  Presidency, 
and  mutiny  already  had  extended  even 
into  familv  ranks),  Sam  proposed  an 
enthusiastic  toast  to  an  overnight  bliz- 
zard grand  enough  to  cancel  ceremonies 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Distress- 
ingly near  dawn,  however,  an  LBJ 
staffer  materialized  to  get  Sam  into  his 
formal  attire  and  to  deliver  him  to  hi- 
appointed  place,  deep  in  snow  and  New 
Frontiersmen. 

Washington  whispered  that  on  the 
high-spirited  Sam's  visits  from  Texas 
he  was  shadowed  by  LBJ's  staff  mem- 
ber-. I  was  in  Sam  s  company  one  af- 
ternoon at  the  bar  in  the  Carroll  Arms 
Hotel  when  he  spotted  two  of  L\ ndon's 
gum-hoe-  at  a  distant  table,  looking  as 
if  they  might  give  a  month's  pay  for  a 
potted  palm  to  hide  behind.  Sam  a-ked  a 
waitress  to  take  his  guardians  compli- 
mentary drinks,  along  with  the  warning 
that  he  planned  a  big  evening.  Later 
Sam  would  have  his  own  bedroom  at 
the  \\  bite  House,  and  a  dogged  Secret 
Service  agent,  Mike  Howard,  whom  he 
enjoved  accusing  of  stool-pigeonim:  to 
the  President  on  Sam's  carousing.  After 
his  well-supervised  outings.  Sam  fre- 
quently crossed  his  wrists  to  simulate 


a  prisoner  in  handcuffs  as  the  limousine 
bearing  him  entered  the  \\  hite  House 
gates:  sometimes  he  plav  fully  shouted 
his  desire  for  rescue  to  the  YA  hite  House 
guards.  By  Sam's  own  testimony,  his 
big  brother  not  infrequently  awaited 
within  to  deliver  stern  little  lectures  on 
the  dangers  of  strong  drink  and  stray 
women,  or  to  grill  Sam  on  his  associ- 
ates: "1  here  were  times  when  I  was 
tempted  to  tell  him  I  d  been  kidnapped 
by  a  whore  and  confined  in.  a  cathouse 
for  forty-eight  hours,  but  i  resisted  the 
temptation."  Once,  in  the  Senate  days, 
when  LBJ  came  in  potted  from  the  golf 
course,  he  woke  Sam  and  said.  "  l  es,  by 
God.  I  want  you  to  take  a  damned  good 
look  at  me.  Sam  Houston.  Open  your 
eyes  and  look  at  me.  Cause  I'm  drunk, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  how  you  look  to 
me.  Sam  Houston,  when  you  come  home 
drunk." 

Still,  if  Sam  sometimes  suffered  semi- 
banishment,  bedroom  lectures,  or  if  he 
-at  alone  anion::  -tacks  of  old  news- 
papers while  LBJ  pressed  the  flesh  of 
visiting  pharaohs  or  depended  on  Bobby 
Baker  for  his  partisan  nose  counts,  he 
frequentlv  saw  his  brother  on  intimate 
term-.  Maybe  Sam  didn't  i  in  at  you 
from  the  Huntlev -Brinklev  show,  or  you 
didn't  find  him  quoted  In  Evans  and 
Novak,  but  he  had  opportunity  in  the 
privacy  of  family  quarters  to  serve  a- 
a  sounding  board,  to  lend  an  ear.  to 


THE  PACK  RAT 
by  Robert  Pack 

Collector  of  lost  beads,  buttons,  bird  bones. 

Catalogue-maker  with  an  eye  for  glitter. 

Litter  lover,  entrepreneur  of  waste— 

Bits  of  snail-shell,  chips  of  jugs,  red  thread. 

Blue  thread,  tinfoil,  teeth:  fair-minded  thief 

i  I. raxing  in  my  pocket  when  1  -lept. 

A  pine-cone  and  two  nuts  for  the  dime  vou  stole  l  : 

Reasonable  romancer,  journeying  more 

Than  half  a  mile  to  meet  a  mate,  split-eared 

Lover  with  a  bitten  tail  (your  mate  mates  rough  I . 

You  last  all  courtship  long,  sou  stick  around 

When  the  brood  comes,  unlike  most  other  rats: 

Payer  of  prices,  busy  with  no  dreams. 

But  brain  enough  to  get  along  :  moderate 

Music  maker  with  moderate  powers,  thumping 

The  drum  of  the  frightened  ground  w  ith  both  hind  feet 

Or  scraping  dry  leaves  till  the  still  woods  chirp: 

Simple  -creamei  seized  b\  the  owl  s  descent, 

One  -cream  and  one  regret,  jusl  one:  fellow  . 

Forebear,  survivor,  I  have  lost  my  way. 


witness  the  Presidential  mind  o 
bared  because,  after  all,  ole  Sa 
blood-kin    and    burdened  Prejj 
must  sometimes  sit  in  the  da:  39 

unload  themselves. 

\ow  Frankenstein  has  come 
the  basement:  Sam  Johns*  i; 
written  a  book  1  My  Brother  £w 
278  pages  long  1 """  about  those  'lit 
moments  or  emotions  which  eve'ji 
his  brother's  own  memoirs  may'od 
to  refurbish,  fumigate,  or  ignore' Ik 
LBJ  first  heard  rumors  of  his  bi  ier 
book,  his  old  friends  combed  thee* 
nections  in  the  publishing  world- to 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  and  Sai  wk 
had  thoughtfully  removed  himse  nil 
Lyndon's  board  before  secretly  t  A 
author'  was  sought  in  distant  ice 
This  time,  however,  it  was  Sa«4 
chose  not  to  receive  his  bi  w 
calls. *  * 

It  i-  just  possible  Sam  John?  fe 
some  urgent  need  to  proclaim  ban 
identitv  after  all  those  silent  y>gjf 
LBJ  -  giant  shadow,  even  if  his  i'lti 
could  he  nothing  grander  than  1  ict 
Johnson  -  backstairs  Bo-well.  Sa'na 
have  been  freed  from  his  W  hite  <ft 
imprisonment,  but  his  book  mak  ia 
he  is  not  vet  exorcised  of  hi;  ltd 
brother  complex.  On  the  one  ha  Lf 
is  the  classic  hero  figure,  a  white'i! 
leading  a  reluctant  America  to  gr^nt 
although  beset  bv  smart-ale<»: " 
Leaguers.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  bearded! 
niks.  ambition-  "sycophants" 
\\  hite  House  palace  guard,  and  ;  1 
of  goddamned  troublesome  Ker-p-  ■ 
a  protector  who  rescued  Sam  fro 
ground  bullies  and  cried  real  Ui 
seeing  his  little  brother  erica  I 
plaster  following  an  accident.  L£ 
other  hand.  I.v  ndon  appears  as  a1'* 
ing  boy  who  cheated  Sam  in  a  *• 
transaction  and  a-  a  Pre-ident  v  1 
oiilv  had  "mean  mood-  but  wh(B> 
uallv  cheated  at  dominoes,  as  |h' 
meddler  and  bullv  forever  altem[  if1 
dictate  to  eveivoiie  around  bin -r 
mark  Sam  Johnson  not  infrerU 
found  easv  to  outwit  in  gaining* 
political  information,  and  as  a  bi  • 
content  in  "  haggv.  readv  -mad  w 
from  Sear-  and  Roebuck.  Sinc<* 
of  the  book  i-  a  defense  of  LIU  as 
a  war  ci  v  against  all  his  detractO  f 

♦Cowles  Book  Co.,  $6.95. 

••I'lliniately,  with  no  li.<l|>  fo.m  Sai  t> 
agents  obtained  .1  manuscript.  A  re«|  ' 
some  two  hundred  di-lciion-  or  amci 
was  denied   l>\    the  puldi-li.r.  prov 
tran-ilor\  condition  of  I'rc-ideiitial  P'  fl 


;s  that  in  Sam's  mind  The  Good 
n  eventually  triumphs  over  The 
yndon.  That  proposition  might 
irry  on  the  LBJ  Ranch  by  very 
however.  The  Ranch  may  note  the 
pointed  dedication  of  Sam"s  hook 
iter  described  as  "my  favorite  of 
nily."  which  pretty  well  informs 
der  who  was  not. 
•e  are  times  when  Sam  tarnishes 
ij  image  even  in  attempting  to 
t.  In  reciting  how  he  contritely 
yndon  of  having  double-crossed 
(school  chum  on  some  minor  mat- 
rs   earlier.   Sam   writes:  "He 
at  me  as  if  I  were  pulling  the 
ff  an  old  sore.  'Why  in  hell  do 
ant  to  brood  about  a  little  old 
ike  that?"  he  said.  "The  past  has 
,  and  there's  no  sense  harping  on 
or  are  the  sensitive  to  be  com- 
by  LBJ's  notion  that  the  business 
is  business,  while  "culture  is  the 
is  of  womenfolk."  Here  is  the 
LBJ  flying  off  the  handle  to  a 
;tive  wife  who  erred  in  quoting 
her's  prediction  that  the  John- 
)llectively  would  never  "amount 
inn":  "  'To  hell  with  your  daddy.' 
.  'I  wouldn't  marry  you  or  any- 
the  whole  damned  family.  ...We 
n't  need  to  mix  with  your  family 

along  And  you  can  tell  your 

that  somedav  1  11  be  President  of 
intry.  You  w  atch  and  see." "  01)- 
yndon  Johnson  in  an  early  Con- 
nal  race,  telephoning  his  brother 
Washington  to  practice  the  poli- 
deception:  "  'Are  you  sure  Sam 
In   said    that?. ..You  actually 

I  him  tell  Wright  Patman  that 
Bvould  be  a  weak  sister?'  Since  I 
Id  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  realized 
ft  just  pretending  for  the  benefit 
I;one  listening  to  his  end  of  the 
Ration,  perhaps  some  local  politi- 
co w  as  w  avering  between  Lyndon 

ery.  The  next  time  he  might 
e|>  with:  'When  did  Jim  Farley  tell 
aessman]  Kleberg  that  Averv  was 

■  for  outside  help?'  "  Such  tales 
It  inspire  schoolboys  any  more 

ij:  story  of  Abe  Lincoln  jumping 
4ie  window  to  avoid  a  tough  vote 

■  llinois  legislature. 

Jot  consult  My  Brother  Lyndon 
S  pecifics  of  policy  decisions.  Sam 

I I  often  around  to  hear  what 
•  aid  to  McNamara  or  what  Lyn- 

i\  to  Rusk.  Sam  Johnson's  recol- 
<i  may  prove  important  to  the 

■  long-range  purposes,  however, 
'ft  for  one  thing,  he  practices  no 
di  plomacy  than  the  Black  Pan- 
si  id,  for  another.  LBJ  has  lately 
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There  is  only  one  J&B  Rare 
Scotch.  And  only  one  reason  for 
drinking  it.  The  delightful  rare 
taste  you  pour  every  time  from 
every  bottle.  Isn't  something  like 
that  worth  a  few  cents  more? 
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given  signs  that  his  own  memui 
prow  little  more  reliable  than  I  Oli 
/•  armer's  Almanac. 

We  received   (I  am  afraid  fj  his 
tory's  purposes)   LBJ's  signal 
first  of  several  one-hour  CBS-'  3f 
pearances  with  Walter  Cronkite:  o.h 
bad  spent  no  time  or  energies  I 
with   Bobby  Kennedy:   why,  t  la- 
thing the  late  Senator  had  said  LB 
was,  '"'You're  a  very  courageo- an> 
dedicated  man";  as  a  matter  dfaj 
Jack  and  Bobby's  ole  daddy  hac  ille 
up  to  beg  Lyndon  Johnson  to  \stH 
candidate  back  in  19-and-55.  ("lis 
hated    Bobby,"   Sam   writes.  '  )bb 
hated    Lyndon.    Lyndon   didn' trm 
Bobb) .  Bobby  didn't  trust  Lvndo  An 
each  of  them  knew  damned  well  u 
haled  and  mistrusted  by  the  o;r." 
\o.  LBJ  told  Cronkite.  being  mom 
b\  the  McCarthy  kiddie-corps  i  Net 
Hampshire's  1968  primary  contiute 
not  one  iota  to  his  retirement:  i  hi 
abdicated  I  like  a  certain  British. 
for  ihe  love  of  a  good  woman  aim 
nf  patriotic  reflexes.  Furthermc;,  It 
bad  never  wanted  to  be  Presideian 
had  never  sought  out  power:  hi:,  ret 
thought  bad  been  bow  to  get  t)  oi 
tional  monkey  off  his  back  and  gcJoi 
to  Texas.  \\  bat  bad  fueled  the  liri 
Maehiavelli  through  thirty-five  eal 
of  political  head-breaking,  cloaooi  , 
plot*,  and  partisan  schemes  hauen 
neither  ambitious  gases  nor  tl-i  h 
coals  uf  power.  One  wishes  full 
generosity  to  believe  him,  for  lbs 
call)   Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  arJdt 
statesman,  and   perhaps  he  ha:,)K 
doubted  enough  for  one  lifetimes 
Houston  Johnson  records  enough  ill 
cmitiai  \  in  relieve  us  of  the  obi i  to 
of  blind  belief  in  our  formei  Pres  I 
however.  We  should  be  grateful  ir 
number  of  scenes  unlikel)  to  issu 
the  I  ,BJ  i\  pew  i  iter. 

Time:   shortly   after   the  con' m 

■  ■|,,,iin: 

of  the  I'H.l  Democratic  Nationa 
vention:  Sam  is  attempting  to 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  iJ 
Vice-Presidential  choice:   his  n 
is  in  suggest  a  series  of  caudidati  m 
then  evaluate  the  President's  rea 

"/  Linda  like  Senator  Pastore 
self"  /  said.  "Hi   made  a  dan,  i 
good  speech  this  ei  ening." 

Hi  mt nulls  snorted  alien  I  i 
that .  "Goddammit.  Sam  llous  \ 
ii  hut  in  hell's  gillie  n  in/if;  with  y  ■ 
How  could  an  Italian  from  a  di  1 
siuti  like  Rhode  Island  possibly  If 
me?" 

"There's  td/ai,"  I  said.  "He's  ' 
the  egghead  vote  cood  and  solid. 


n't  need  him,'"  said  Lyndon. 
Barrv  Goldwater  running,  I 
ke  a  Harvard  professor  to  the 
ids." 

\ybe  you  ought  get  a  Catholic 
jene    McCarthy.    He's  awful 
in  the  Midwest." 
\s  not  exactly  what  I'm  looking 
lere's  something  sort  of  stuck- 
ut  Gene,"  he  said.  "You  get  the 
|  sion  that  he's  got  a  special 
lie  to  God  and  that  they  talk 
\ptin  to  each  other." 

Two:  the  White  House.  Time: 
jefore  LBJ"s  announcement  of 
nt.  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
ey  are  quests.  The  President 
)or  ole  Hubert"  for  his  alleged 
o  "influence  the  Midwestern 
LBJ"  to  the  point  "there  were 
Hubert's  eyes,  and  lu>  lips  were 
g  a  little."'  When  LI!J  leaves  the 
snjoy  a  midnight  massage.  Sam 
:o  complain  that  Lyndon  has 

0  haul"'  on  HUH  and  |><>ssil>l\ 
ot  have  so  effectively  humili- 

1  in  Muriel  Humphrey's  pres- 
ubert  can  take  it."  LBJ  remarks 
ling  out  on  the  rubbing  table, 
m  voices  a  wish  to  give  Hubert 
ratuitous  political  advice,  LBJ 
ie  nation's  Vice  President  into 
mg  room.  LBJ  pretends  to  doze 
e  hands  of  his  masseur  while 
ies  on  :"Senator":" ...  you've  let 

these  damned  fuzzy-brained 
al  put  you  on  the  <lefensi\ e. . . . 
re oing  to  have  to  convince  ihem 
efill  as  liberal  as  they  are:  with- 
u  footing  on  Vietnam.  ^  on  can  t 
rlf  Lvik  1  on  Johnson  on  that  i-^-uc 

•  ot  to  back  him  and  prove  you  re 
iff"  bla-bkvbla.  LB.)  listens.  e\e- 

•  ilh  "a  llickering  smile  on  his 

Wit  on  in  that  vein  for  about  a 
Wj ',"  Sam  says  "putting  il  as 
i !  .i-  I  could,  w  ilhoiit  a  single  in- 

■  ii  from  Lyndon.  If  1  had  said 

■  he  didn't  like.  I'm  sure  he 
ctFve  broken  in  with  a  gruff  order 
si  leave  the  room.  'You  two  are 

■  my  rest."  he'd  >a\.  '<;•>  talk 

•  re  else."  Hi^  silence  was  ap- 
ill  what  1  wassa\ing.  and  Hum- 

•  idoubtedU  knew  it.  lie  was 
lyf  j  lain  when  Lvndon  mumbled. 
d|;ht.  Hubert.  See  you,  Sam,'  as 
fl<:  room." 

Ic]  icing  a  party  to  the  humilia- 
Witie  rubbing  room,  one  wonders 

J 

'■■ipi'ratfdly  and  unaccountably  refers 
eI  e  President  as  '"Senator"  in  this 
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where  Sam  Johnson  got  the  audacit)  to 
write  in  anger  of  the  humiliations  LBJ 
himself  suffered  as  Vice  President 
among  the  despised  Kennedys.  Sam's 
dislike  of  the  Kennedys  is  very  well  dis- 
played. Promoting  his  book  on  the 
David  Frost  television  show  he  spoke 
so  warmly  of  the  passing  of  old  Joe 
Kennedy  and  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy's 
troubles  at  Chappaquiddick  Bridge  that 
Frost,  in  some  disbelief,  remarked  that 
Sam  seemed  to  be  speaking  from  some 
inner  glee.  "I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief."  Sam 
writes  of  the  assassination  of  RFK, 
"because  that  isn't  true."  Robert 
McNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy,  and  Bill 
Moyers  are  given  several  types  of  hell 
for  their  deficiencies,  it  being  carefully 
noted  that  among  their  more  horrid 
crimes  was  free  association  with  the 
Kennedys.  Sam's  book  repeatedly  makes 
the  point  that  he  was  not  the  only 
Johnson  who  found  the  Kennedys  un- 
lovable. LBJ  is  amused  and  gloating  in 
mimicking  how  Bobby  Kennedy  "gulped 
like  a  fat  fish  pulling  in  a  mouthful  of 
air"  on  being  told  by  LBJ  that  a  Vice 
Presidenc)  was  not  in  hi--  future. 
I"  "Look  here.'  he  said  one  night  at  the 
supper  table,  waving  a  news  clipping 
over  his  colfee.  '1  don't  need  that  little 
runt  to  win.  I  can  lake  anybody  I  damn 
w  ell  please."  "  I 


In  the  old  days,  Sam  Johnson  prac- 
ticed a  certain  populist  liberalism.  His 
current  prejudices  are  right  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  most  unyielding  mass  of 
Middle  America,  almost  a  parody  of  the 
militant  know-nothing.  Quite  often  the 
inference  is  that  LBJ  shares  many  of 
these  views  right  along  with  Sam  Hous- 
ton Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon.  Only 
Spiro  T.  Agnew's  "effete  corps  of  impu- 
dent ■snobs"  dissents  from  the  hol\  kill- 
ing in  Vietnam,  to  hear  Sam  tell  it.  and 
hoi  wax  is  poured  in  the  ears  of  Senators 
who  "read  a  lot  of  fane)  literature," 
or  who  "quote  a  loi  of  poetry  :  Sams 
views  on  people  who  prefer  "snails  in 
garlic  sauce"  or  who  have  associations 
with  Harvard  may  make  Martha  Mitch- 
ell's day.  Senator  Fulbright,  "known 
around  the  While  House  as  'Half- 
bright'"  a  witticism,  I  believe.  orig- 
inating with  the  late  Scnaloi  Joe 
McCarthy  is  flailed  for  his  alleged  "in- 
tellectual Rhodes  Scholar  snobbery." 

"Brighl  scholarly  men  like  McNa- 
mara, Bundy,  and  Fortas  had  a  lol  of 
influence  on  his  ihinking  because  In- 
regarded  them  as  pari  of  an  intellectual 
elite."  Sam  utiles  uf  LBJ.  "There  was  a 


hint  of  awe  in  his  attitude  towar 
He  knew  he  was  basically  as  s; 
they  were— smarter  in  some  re 
but  their  wayof  talking  and  thei 
educational  background  —  H 
Yale,  and  all  that— somehow  got 
more  than  it  should.  He  had 
plenty  of  book-loving  ignoramu 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  from  fai 
leges,  had  seen  them  pull  d; 
boners  on  the  simplest  matters 
could  suddenly  be  self-consciou 
his  own  limited  schooling  at 
Texas  college."  LBJ  erred  w 
failed  to  take  major  military  i 
against  North  Korea  for  its  se 
the  Pueblo,  in  Sam's  opinion,  < 
Sam  been  consulted  LBJ  would 
moved  every  last  Kennedy  appo 
later  than  the  morning  of  Novell 
1063.  For  all  of  Lyndon  Johnsor 
Haws,  one  concludes  that  Sam 
has  probably  performed  a  servi 
peace  of  mind  that  he  probably 
intend:  he  leaves  us  with  the  cdH 
thought  that  if  America  just  hadlH 
a  Johnson  to  the  Presidency,  itH 
the  right  one. 
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ding  and  other  Reynolds  Aluminum  parts  stay  new  longer  with  less  o.je| 


When  they  asked, 
"Can  aluminum  help 
low-income  housing?" 
...the  men  at  Reynolds 
replied, "See  how  it  stacks 
up  on  Mundy  Street." 

Anyone  interested  in  some  ideas  for  low- 
income  housing  should  see  Mundy  Street 
in  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

They'll  find  9  attractive  townhouse-style 
apartment  units,  each  apartment  consist- 
ing of  two  production-line  modules,  stacked 
to  make  a  two  story  dwelling. 

Developed  by  Guerdon  Industries,  Inc., 
working  with  the  men  at  Reynolds,  these 
apartments  show  how  factory  techniques 
-and  adaptable  materials  such  as  alumi- 
num can  produce  livable,  attractive,  low- 
maintenance  housing,  economically.  Pre- 
site  fabrication  makes  for  high  efficiency, 
quality  control,  and  lower  site  costs. 


And  the  strong,  lightweight  components 
of  Reynolds  Aluminum,  standard  supplies 
available  to  any  builder,  make  handling, 
transporting,  and  erection  of  the  units 
easier.  Their  strength,  corrosion-resistance 
and  non-rusting  qualities  contribute  a  du- 
rable, lasting  beauty  that  will  reduce  main- 
tenance costs. 

The  Mundy  Street  apartments  have  sid- 
ing, roofing,  windows,  doors,  soffits,  gut- 
ters and  downspouts  made  of  Reynolds 
Aluminum,  but  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ways  this  durable,  versatile  metal  can  help 
create  better,  more  economical  housing. 
For  information  on  aluminum  products  for 
housing,  call  or  write  Reynolds  Metals 
Company:  Milton  Morrison  (Government 
Services),  503  World  Center  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  202-628-5336  or  W.  S. 
Jenkins,  325  West  Touhy  Ave.,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois,  312-825-8811. 
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ilence  be  the  force  for  social  redemption  now  celebrated  by  a  growing  number 


lg  Americans? 


e  cover  of  the  June  30.  1969.  issue  of  Netf- 
ul Notes,  the  organ  of  the  Progressive  Labor 
If  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  there 

■  woodcut  illustration  which  must  surely  he 
Bjae  minor  signs  of  the  times.  Two  young 
[J  ;  white,  one  black,  are  seen  crouching  on 

■  >  above  a  city  in  flames.  Both  are  armed 
pmatic  rilles.  and  both  wear,  Mexican- 
the  crisscrossed  bandoliers  of  the  rural  in- 
nary  or  bandito.  They  are  revolutionaries, 
jer i i lias.  Alongside  them  is  the  legend: 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  war.  we  do 
:  war;   but  war  can  onlv  be  abolished 

■  war,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  gun  il 
iry  to  take  up  the  gun."  One  must.  I  think, 
le  resemblance  of  this  promise  of  a  war-to- 

1 1 'to  other  such  promises  in  tbe  past;  one 
b\  also  its  hauntinglv  perverse  echo  of 
of  tbe  American  officer  in  Vietnam  that 
to  liberate  the  village  we  had  to  destroy 
msider  its  larger  meaning  for  American 
culture. 

is  in  America  today  a  rising  mystique  of 
on  the  Left.  Those  who  lived  through  tbe 
iropean  fascism,  or  who  have  watched  the 
ent  of  right-wing  groups  in  this  country 
last  generation,  or  have  fully  recognized 
nt  of  violence  leveled  at  civil-rights  work- 
e  South,  are  never  surprised  at  violence 
he  Right.  They  still  see  them  in  action  in 
Ik  groups  as  tbe  Minutemen,  and  hear  their 
m  some  of  the  uninhibited  passages  in 
Wallace's  speeches.  What  has  been  more  ar- 
i  the  decline  of  the  commitment  to  non- 
3n  the  Left,  and  the  growth  of  a  disposi- 
dulge  or  to  exalt  acts  of  force  or  violence. 
B  once  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
littee  has  taken  the  "Nonviolent"  out  of  its 
ntz  Fanon's  full-throated  defense  of  the 
ic  and  liberating  effects  of  violence  has 
f  the  most  widely  read  books  of  our  time, 
summer  of  exacerbated  rioting.  The  New 
iew  of  Books,  one  of  the  most  influential 
bnable  periodicals  on  the  American  cam- 


pus today,  elected  to  feature  on  its  cover  a  set  of 
instructions,  complete  with  diagram,  for  making  a 
Molotov  cocktail.  In  its  columns,  a  widely  read  left- 
wing  journalist.  Andrew  Kopkind,  has  told  us  that 
morality  comes  out  of  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  The 
Weatherman  faction  of  SDS  has  made  a  primary 
tactic  of  violent  encounters  with  the  police.  A  young 
leader  of  the  Black  Panthers  rises  at  the  1969  sum- 
mer convention  of  the  SOS  to  taunt  the  white  dele- 
gates with  the  boast  that  the  Panthers  have  "shed 
more  blood  than  anyone"  and  that  white  Leftists 
have  not  even  shot  rubber  bands.  Dotson  Rader,  a 
young  veteran  of  Columbia's  wars,  informs  the 
readers  of  the  Vc/r  )  orh  Tunes  in  its  correspon- 
dence columns  that  the  justice  the  New  Left  seeks 
will  be  won  by  "lighting  in  the  streets."  Some,  no 
doubt,  are  reminded  of  the  Paris  Commune.  Others 
will  be  reminded  of  the  promises  of  Mussolini. 

Certain  ironies  in  the  new  cult  of  violence  arc 
inescapable.  The  sidewalk  Sorels  who  preach  vio- 
lence know  very  little  about  it.  and  sometimes  prove 
pitifully  ineffectual  in  trying  to  use  it.  Those  who 
practice  it  with  the  greatest  effect— the  police  and 
the  military— find  preaching  superfluous.  The  new 
prophets  of  violence  are  almost  certain  to  become 
its  chief  victims,  if  it  becomes  general  and  uncon- 
trolled, especially  when  their  own  romanticism  car- 
ries them  from  the  word  to  the  deed.  Historically, 
violence  has  not  been  an  effective  weapon  of  the 
Left,  except  in  that  rarest  of  rare  circumstances,  the 
truly  revolutionary  situation.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, violence  has  more  characteristically 
served  domineering  capitalists  or  trigger-happy 
police,  peremptory  sergeants  or  fascist  hoodlums. 
And  even  in  our  day,  I  think  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, the  growing  acc  eptance  of  v  iolence  has 
be  unwittingly  fostered  from  the  top  of  society. 
Ihe  model  for  violence,  which  has  rapidly  eroded 
tin  .  ffc  iveness  of  appeals  to  nonviolent  pro- 
cedures, h  s  \  een  the  hideous  and  gratuitous  official 
violence  in  Vietnam.  And  after  having  created  and 
made  heroes  of  sue!  a  special  tactical  force  as  the 
Green  Berets,  we  should  iot  be  altogether  surprised 
to  find  the  Black  Panthers  w   iring  their  berets  and 
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practicing  close-order  drill.  It  may  be  childishly 
irrelevant  to  cite  the  example  of  Vietnam  as  an 
answer  to  every  reproach  for  domestic  acts  of  force 
or  violence,  but  there  is  in  that  answer  a  point  of 
psychological  importance  that  we  should  not  over- 
look: now.  as  always,  the  primary  precedent  and 
the  primary  rationale  for  violence  come?  from  the 
established  order  itself.  Violence  is.  so  to  speak, 
an  official  reality.  No  society  exists  without  using 
force  or  violence  and  without  devising  sanctions  for 
violence  which  are  used  to  uphold  just  wars  and 
necessary  police  actions.  But  the  frequency  and 
the  manner  in  which  official  violence  is  used  is  of 
signal  importance  to  the  legitimation  of  the  civic 
order.  Any  liberal  democratic  state  is  in  danger  of 
wearing  away  its  legitimacy  if  it  repeatedly  uses 
violence  at  home  or  abroad  when  a  substantial 
number  of  its  people  are  wholly  unpersuaded  that 
violence  is  necessary. 

Neither  establishments  nor  revolutionary  move- 
ments can  do  without  sanctions  for  violence.  Y\  hat 
any  man  sees  as  a  just  war  or  a  necessary  police 
action  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  his  situation  and 
his  politics:  but  only  a  few  pacifists  quarrel  with 
the  idea  that  just  wars  are  conceivable,  and  only  a 
few  Utopian  anarchists  are  likely  to  deny  that  under 
some  circumstances  authorities  have  to  use  force 
or  violence  to  keep  order.  The  right  of  revolution 
is  itself  an  established  and  sanctified  rationale  for 
violence.  It  can  hardly  be  banished  from  the  estab- 
lished sanctions  in  a  country  like  America  that  was 
born  in  a  revolution.  One  of  our  most  sacred  texts 
lavs  down  the  circumstances  under  which  revolu- 
tionary resistance  becomes  legitimate.  "Prudence."' 
it  also  remarks  I  there  u  ere  revolutionaries  for 
whom  prudence  was  a  consideration  i .  "will  dictate 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes. . . .  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariablv  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
duce them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
securitv." 


In  our  own  time  we  ha\e  no  difficulty  in  thinking 
of  some  tyrants  against  whom  the  right  of  revo- 
lution was  or  could  have  been  justifiably  invoked, 
and  responsiblv  so  when  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted hope  of  success.  I  nfortunately,  in  this  age 
of  verbal  overkill,  the  epithet  of  tvranny  can  be 
hurled  at  any  regime  that  is  intensely  disliked  by  a 
morally  self-confident  minority,  and  the  prospects 
of  revolutionary  success  may  seem  astonishingly 
good  to  those  who  gull  themselves  with  their  own 
miscalculations  and  fantasies.  The  classic  rationale 
for  revolution  is  now  widely  used  to  sanction  piece- 
meal violence  against  democratic  regimes  in  which 
no  shadow  of  a  revolutionary  situation  exists.  The 
word  "revolution"'  has  been  distended  to  apply  to 
any  situation  in  which  there  is  rapid  change  or 
widespread  discontent.  Hence  acts  of  forcible  or 
violent  adventurism  can  be  given  a  superficial  legiti- 


macy by  defining  any  situation  one  pleas  $ 
"revolutionary  situation.""  One  radical  think  Ba 
rington  Moore.  Jr.,  who  cannot  be  accused  1» 
of  concern  for  the  oppressed  or  of  hostility  v% 
lutions.  has  deplored  the  current  disposit  i  1 
cast  some  vague  universal  cloak  of  legitimai  u» 
violence— even  upon  violent  resistance  to  p« 
sion."  and  has  warned  against  occasions  whi  ~xt 
olutionary  rhetoric  outruns  the  real  poss  liti 
inherent  in  a  given  historical  situation."  T( 
America,  "talk  about  revolution  is  . . .  pure  wi 
potentially  dangerous  and  tragic  consequei  s." 

One  of  the  essential  difficulties  in  justify-K- 
lence  is  that  its  success  is  an  ingredient  in  i  jot 
fication.  and  such  success  is  usually  a  m«;r 
chance.  There  are  some  blunders  that  are  wo>  tk 
crimes,  and  among  these  are  the  blunders  win 
who,  even  in  a  good  cause,  precipitate  violen  nil 
out  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  i  len 
will  serve  its  purpose  or  that  it  can  be  coriin 
within  bounds  that  will  be  proportionate-it 
ends  in  view.  No  doubt  it  is  tempting  to  t  ik 
putting  a  final  end  to  some  grave  and  massiv  oc 
evil  by  a  quick,  surgical,  limited  act  of  violer.f 
the  difficultv  lies  in  being  reasonably  sure.  ef» 
the  event,  that  the  evil  will  indeed  be  ended  It 
exacerbated  or  succeeded  by  some  equal  or  ea 
evil:  that  the  violence  can  really  be  limited  :th 
time  and  in  the  casualties  it  inflicts.  and%ti 
reaction  will  not  be  more  harmful  than  thesze 
For  this  reason  all  politicians,  revolutionary)! 
than  establishment  politicians,  must  work  ill 
terrible  calculus  in  human  misfortune. 

In  order  to  justify  the  use  of  violence  as  i  B 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  some  hunu  i 
"progressive"'  end.  one  must  first  believe  it 
knows,  roughly  at  least,  two  things :  first,  that  a 
so  much  violence  is  in  fact  necessary  to  ach  e 
end:  and  second,  what  the  countervailing  a 
cost  of  the  v  iolence  will  be— that  is.  where  it  e| 
cussions  will  stop.  There  are.  of  course,  manyx 
who  imagine  that  thev  hav  e  this  kind  of  co  » 
of  the  future:  but  some  of  us  are  not  so  sursi 
we  are  not  even  sure  that  we  can  judge  then.* 
or  usefulness  of  past  v  iolence  in  many  case  ft 
all  the  returns  seem  to  be  in  hand. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Current  ci  I 
about  the  benefits  of  v  iolence  is  rarely  base  J 
a  careful  concern  about  when  and  how  viole  ' 
be  justified,  or  upon  sober  estimates  of  its  p1 
or  its  prospects  of  future  success.  \\  e  are  no« 
in  a  period  of  moral  casuistry  or  measured  < 
lion  but  in  one  of  robust  political  romai 
The  protest  politics  of  the  1960s  threatened  i 
to  break  with  the  historic  politics  of  liberal 
can  reformers— w  ho  aimed  to  persuade  a  wide 
had  scruples  about  methods,  were  willing! 
promise,  to  move  patiently  from  one  limited 
another.  For  a  decisive  but  now  perhaps 
segment  of  the  bar  Left,  politic-  has  become 
much  a  matter  of  self-expression  and  of  st) 
such  efforts  as  its  more  extreme  exponents  II* 
calculation  and  ca-ui»trv  -rem  feeble  as  coH 
with  the  full-blown  bravado  of  their  actionis 


I 


rj  re  moments  when  the  aim  of  the  political  act 
J  i  have  become  little  more  than  the  venting  of 
A  of  outrage,  and  there  have  been  activists 
Joncerned  with  their  freedom  to  carry  the 
A"  flag  in  a  peace  parade  or  to  use  four-letter 
Jrian  v\ith  their  ability  to  persuade.  There  is 

■  e  that  any  particular  foray  will  yield  visible 
||)r  affect  public  policy,  more  desire  to  get  a 
e*  emotional  satisfaction  out  of  a  mass  hap- 

The  demand  for  programmatic  achievement 
>me  less  fixed,  that  of  self-assertion  central. 
Sanction  between  politics  and  theater  has 
stematically  blurred  by  activists  in  politics 
vists  in  the  theater. 

i  new  politics,  force  or  violence  has  a  new 
ar  some  it  is  satisfying  merely  t<>  use  it.  but 
n  iave  devised  strategies  to  provoke  counter- 
to  show  up  the  Establishment,  as  they  put 
lat  it  is.  In  any  case,  violence  has  come  to 
B;  promise  of  redemption.  "Violence  alone." 
es  rantz  Fanon  in  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth. 
of  le  canonical  w  orks  of  the  new  politics,  "vio- 
sjmmitted  by  the  people,  violence  organized 
seated  by  its  leaders,  makes  it  possible  for 
m;es  to  understand  social  truths  and  gi\es  the 
t<  hem."  Fanon.  writes  Sartre  in  presenting 

■  lows  clearly  that  this  irrepressible  violence 
;»•]  sound  and  fury,  nor  the  resurrection  of 

■  nstincts.  nor  even  the  effect  of  resentment: 

in  recreating  himself  No  gentleness  can 

:el  e  marks  of  violence,  only  violence  itself  can 
rq  them." 


i*  nee.  then,  is  not  only  useful  but  therapeutic. 

■  ch  is  to  say  indispensable.  It  seems  natural 
iflfor  those  who  have  been  victims  of  a  great 

•  'iolence.  or  simply  of  the  constant  threat  of 
W  lining  force,  to  conclude  that  thev  can  re- 
51  ir  dignitv  onlv  w  hen  thev  u-e  \  iolence  them- 
•3ut  the  restorative  power  of  violence,  if 

•  iolence  can  have  that  power,  must  surely 
■a  jpon  its  being  used  successfullv .  The  unsuc- 
wise  of  violence,  ending  in  defeat  and  fresh 

■  ions,  may  in  fact  intensify  the  original  ma- 
■I  is  hard,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  the 
i»s  of  the  grim  massacre  of  the  Indonesian 
inj  list  party  in  1965-66  would  have  the  same 

■  sm  for  the  restorative  power  of  v  iolence  a- 

■  *rious  Algerian  rebels.  And  this  is  whv  the 
ma\  mystique  of  violence,  which  tries  to 
■ent  the  rational  calculus  of  tactical  probabil- 

•  II  not  do:  its  claims  for  therapy  or  sanctifi- 
>■  hrough  violence  rest  upon  an  arbitral) 
tit  ion  of  success.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
-6  mm  political  calculation  in  |»vcholoi:v  or 

ul  course  there  are  examples  of  success  in  our 
'-tamples  set  by  Mao.  Castro,  the  Algerian 
'ilo  Chi  Minh  arid  the  Vietcong.  The  circum- 
l:t  n  all  these  cases  have  a  special  quality:  the 
#5  have  been  among  "backw  aid"  peoples 
irm  territorial  base  and  a  histoi  v  of  colonial 
<§:ion.  It  is  now  suggested  that  v  iolence  can 
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be  equally  successful  in  modern  industrial  countries, 
thai  guerrilla  action  suitable  to  the  Sierra  Maestre 
or  the  terror  and  sabotage  that  won  in  Algiers  can 
be  adapted  to  New  York.  ( ihicago,  Oakland,  or  even, 
il  appears,  Scarsdale.  A  good  deal  of  tactical  in- 
genuity lias  in  fact  been  stimulated,  but  the  chief 
intellectual  consequences  have  been  pathetic:  many 
young  blacks  have  begun  to  think  of  themselves  as 
being  a  colonial  people,  and  of  their  problems  ol 
liberation  as  having  exactly  the  same  characteris- 
tics. The  psychological  similarities  are,  of  course, 
there— and  a  book  like  Fanon's  The  Wretched  of  the' 
Earth,  the  work  of  a  psychiatrist,  argues  its  case 
largely  in  psychological  rather  than  in  social  struc- 
tural terms.  American  blacks  may  have  the  psyches 
of  other  victims  of  colonialism  but  they  lack  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  true  colonial  situation:  a 
terrain  suitable  to  guerrilla  action,  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  majority,  territoriality,  and  the  promise 
of  intern  al  control  of  the  economy  after  the  colonial 
power  has  been  expelled.  Except  for  these  indis- 
pensable elements,  the  comparison  is  excellent,  and 
therefore  we  may  indulge  ourselves  in  the  fantas) 
that  Watts  is  just  like  Algiers. 

But  in  the  end  one  must  give  the  prophets  of 
violence  their  due:  violence  is  pervasive  in  human 
experience  and  has  been  pervasive  in  American 
history,  and  however  it  repels  us,  we  must  see  it 
as  an  instrument  of  common  use.  The  creed  its 
proponents  put  before  us  is  simple  but  forceful: 
Violence  has  been  all  but  universal  in  the  past.  Vio- 
lence changes  things  and  nothing  else  does.  Violence 
is  therefore  necessary.  "Violence."  said  Rap  Brown 
in  what  must  surelv,  remain  one  of  the  memorable 
utterances  of  our  time,  "is  necessary  and  it  s  as 
American  as  cherry  pie."  Presumably  he  did  not 
expect  his  listeners  to  be  so  uncritically  patriotic  as 
to  think  that  violence  must  be  good  because  Ameri- 
cans have  so  often  used  it.  No  doubt  his  hope  was 
that  if  a  decent  respect  for  the  normality  and  inev- 
itability of  violence  could  be  instilled  in  the  minds 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  would  be  less  censorious 
about  the  violence  supposedl)  necessary  to  black 
liberation.  And  one  should  grant  all  that  is  sound 
here:  certainly  violence  that  would  in  fact  lead  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  rights  of  blacks  would  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  and  would  stand  in 
quite  a  different  moral  position  from  the  violence, 
say,  thai  many  lynchers  used  for  their  own  enter- 
tainment and  for  the  edification  of  their  children. 
Here,  as  always,  however,  one  encounters  the  latent, 
the  unexamined  assumption:  violence  will  deliver 
that  which  is  expected  of  it.  It  is  an  assumption 
shared  more  and  more  among  the  very  young, 
black  or  white:  justice  will  be  won  by  "fighting  in 

♦Since  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  strategic  minor- 
ities, it  may  not  matter  for  the  future  of  violence  in  America 
thai  the  black  militants  have  nol  yet  converted  a  majority 
of  Negroes.  In  VVk'sicc-A's  I <)(<')  poll,  63  per  rent  i  as  against 
21  per  cent)  thought  thai  Negroes  could  win  their  rigbts 
without  violence.  Overwhelming  majorities  also  repudiated 
separatism  in  response  to  questions  about  integrated  schools 
and  integrated  neighborhoods.  [Newsweek,  June  30,  1969.1 
The  appeal  of  militant  ideas,  however,  i-  much  higher  among 
tin-  young. 


the  streets."  Fighting  in  the  streets  as  a  revo  ion 
ary  technique— it  is  one  of  the  few  old-fasj)n« 
ideas  still  alive. 


Certainly  world  history  yields  plenty  of  c  «  ii 
which  some  historical  logjam  seems  tciatt 
been  broken  up  by  an  eruption  of  violence,  wl'JjiJ 
then  followed  by  a  period  of  peaceful,  gratis 
improvement.  It  is  always  possible  in  such  c  «ti 
argue  (though  difficult  to  prove)  that  the  v'tjfo- 
was  a  necessary  precondition  of  the  peaceful  Pingi 
that  followed.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  sdiair 
other  cases  in  which  violence  has  decided  isAsii 
ways  we  are  less  likely  to  applaud.  American  i  jeri 
ence  with  the  large-scale  violent  resolution  of  (ida 
mental  crises  is  mixed.  The  Revolution  and  th-livi 
War  pose  an  interesting  antithesis.  The  ques'no 
American  independence  was  settled  by  vii'nw 
and,  as  historical  issues  go,  settled  w  ith  consic  abl 
success.  But  one  of  the  keys  to  that  success  r\'h 
found  in  the  minimum  of  gratuitous  violent  til 
which  the  Revolution  was  carried  out.  Thereoul 
be  no  regicide  and  there  was  no  terror.  Thener 
frequent  incidents,  but  there  was  no  whsal 
mobbing  of  dissidents.  Few  Loyalists  outsit  tb 
ranks  of  the  British  army  were  killed,  though  an 
were  terrorized,  many  went  into  exile,  and  ma^lo: 
large  properties.  Even  the  military  action  d  nt 
characteristically  go  beyond  what  we  woufca  :■ 
guerrilla  warfare.  Most  important,  the  rev* 
aries  did  not  turn  upon  each  other  with  violeei 
terror.  The  Thermidor,  if  the  adoption  of  th  >ffl 
stitution  can  be  correctly  called  that,  was  e  all  y 
mild,  and  in  part  simply  nationalized  and  em  lit 
in  institutional  form  some  of  the  principles  seorl 
in  the  Revolution  itself.  Not  only  was  indepeemi 
secured  and  the  political  life  of  the  America 


markedly  democratized  but  some  social  mn 
were  given  a  strong  impetus.  In  spite  of  the  (Mkible 
questions  of  national  organization  that  we  n 
settled,  and  in  spite  of  the  tumultuous  prior 
raised  by  the  political  issues  of  the  Federal  e  il 
episodes  of  domestic   violence  that  follow < 
Revolution— and  there  were  quite  a  number  o  fei- 
-were  in  a  relatively  low  key  and  proved  emi-nt 
controllable.  The  early  rebellions  mounted  b]>8.  .„. 
iel  Sha\s.  the  Whiske)   rebels,  and  John  f 
though  of  much  political  consequence,  were,  e| 
sodes  of  violence,  kept  at  the  level  of  skirn«h' 
and  their  leaders  were  afterwards  treated  witHfe 
cious  consideration.  The  Involution  was  foU 
by  relative  peace:  on  the  whole,  the  era  frorr  >' 

to  1830,  though  far  ft        violence-free,  was  f 

the  least  violent  periods  in  our  domestic  hist 

The  Civil  War  stands  in  marked  contrast.  /» 
it  did  settle  historical  issues,  the  issues  of  uni( 
of  the  legal  status  of  slavery.  But  it  was  pr< 
by  a  decade  of  searing  civic  violence  and  clil  v 
by  a  war  that  cost  ftOO.OOO  lives,  and  it  I 
extraordinary   inheritance  of  bitterness  and  1 
passion  that  has  n,,|  yd  ended.  The  legal  I i be  > 
of  the  slave  was  not  followed  by  the  actual  libe  1 
of  the  black  man.  The  defeated  slates  becarr  I' 


han  more  democratic.  The  violence  of  the 

i  i  followed  by  the  resounding  and  horrifying 
•  violence  of  Reconstruction,  and  the  Ther- 
n  the  South  went  on  for  a  full  generation 
e  guns  were  stilled.  The  war  seems  in  retro- 

t  have  been  an  intensely  cruel  and  wasteful 
settling— if  that  is  the  right  word— the  issues 
e  rise  to  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  categor- 
m  or  exaggerated  rhetoric  of  Barrington 

H  pessimistic  world-historical  estimates  that 
:e  has  settled  all  historical  issues  so  far.  and 
them  in  the  wrong  way,"  but  in  the  con- 

ri  e  list  of  historical  cases  that  could  be  drawn 
lpport  his  judgment,  the  Civil  War  would 
ank  high. 

look  at  the  use  of  violence  in  social  situa- 
less  profound  consequence  than  those  which 
e  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  we  can  find 
s  when  violence  in  the  United  States  appears 
served  its  purpose.  And  it  has  been,  on  the 
l(  he  violence  of  those  who  already  had  posi- 
|i  power.  Many  vigilante  movements,  for 
aj .  achieved  their  limited  goal  of  suppressing 
11  Lynching  clearly  added  a  note  of  terroris- 
:t|  rcement  to  the  South's  caste  system.  For 
s  nployers  used  violence  and  the  threat  of 
!Q  against  labor  with  success:  in  the  main,  the 
taiingly  violent  episodes  in  industrial  con- 
:  I  re  tragic  defeats  for  labor,  although  there 
suasions  when  violence  initiated  on  behalf  of 
let  rs  became  too  blatant  for  public  acceptance 
i  uneranged.  Labor  has  used  violence  less 
1  an  employers  and  with  only  rare  success. 
:ej  as,  to  be  sure,  one  very  effective  series  of 
dial  actions  by  labor— the  sit-downs  of  the 
)a  however,  in  these  instances  the  workers, 
giising  illegal  force,  were  using  a  tactical  de- 
t|  t  tended  to  avert  rather  than  precipitate 
ol  utright  violence.  This  may  explain  why  they 
cjsiderable  sympathy  from  the  public,  which 
he  same  time  becoming  acutely  aware  of 
:nce,  intimidation,  and  espionage  used  by 
loirs  in  many  industries.  In  any  case,  the  sit  - 
ns  ere  a  transient  tactic  which  labor  leaders 
ldl  ed  as  soon  as  collective  bargaining  was 
e» ,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sit-downs 
an  Iv  successful  as  a  standard  device. 


violence  can  succeed  in  a  political  environ- 
ike  that  of  the  United  States  under  certain 
is.  Those  who  use  it  must  be  able  to  local- 
1  limit  its  duration.  Thev  must  use  it  under 
ances  in  which  the  public  is  either  indiffer- 
linformed,  or  in  which  the  accessible  and 
public  opinion  las  in  the  case  of  vigilantes 
ally,  of  employers  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
heavily  biased  in  their  favor.  If  violence  is 
nied  by  exceptional  brutality  (lynching. 
'  actions  like  that  at  Ludlow  I ,  it  must  be 
cal  matter,  and  one  must  hope  that  it  can 
be  screened  from  the  attention  of  the  larger 
le  conditions  for  its  success,  in  this  respect, 
lave  become  more  problematical  in  the  age 


THE  WARRIORS  AND  THE  IDIOTS 
by  Irving  Feldman 

Our  themes  were  three:  defying  dangers, 

triumph  over  dangers,  respite 

from  danger.  And  weapons,  four:  knife 

and  light,  blood  and  the  burning  maxims: 

Stain  a  breast  before  you  foul  your  pants. 

Pay  twice  the  price,  if  you  pay  at  all. 

Defend  father  and  mother,  kith  and  kind. 

These  others  were  not  warriors:  ninnies 

and  nuts,  the  palsied  pencil  vendor, 

mongolians,  morons,  the  dwarf.  Strewn  about 

like  pumpkins,  squash,  or  stumps  grow  n  over 

with  moss,  they  lay  quietly  beyond 

the  law.  observed  no  imperative, 

enacted  no  command,  these  children 

too  cruelly  punished  in  the  womb 

to  endure  a  second  forfeit.  Stultified 

by  the  darkness  of  the  forty  days,  they  had, 

as  if  tumbled  from  a  broken  crate 

or  shivered  constellation,  rolled  to  a  stop 

in  the  sun.  like  damp  oranges,  like  fallen  moons. 

Wherever  we  went,  their  grunts  admonished  us: 

There  is  no  victory,  there  is  survival. 

No.  there  is  only  recollection. 

You  think  you  have  survived  because  you  can 

remember  when  simultaneously 

you  were  swimming  and  drowning. 

Even  the  Messiah  of  dogs  and  cats 
will  overlook  them  on  his  final  errands 
through  the  streets,  and  Paradise  take  place 
without  their  spoiled  hosanna.  thev  content 
to  remain  at  any  angle  whatsoever 
in  the  sun  for  all  eternity. 
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of  mass  communications,  where  the  most  vital  tacti- 
cal problem  is  to  set  the  stage  so  that  the  onus  for 
violent  action  can  be  made  to  seem  to  rest  entirelv 
upon  one's  adversaries. 

If  violence  sometimes  works,  it  does  not  follow 
that  nothing  but  violence  works.  Most  of  the  social 
reforms  in  American  history  have  been  brought 
about  without  v  iolence,  or  with  only  a  marginal  and 
inessential  use  of  it,  by  reformers  who  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  a  long-term  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  propaganda.  The  entire  apparatus  of  the 
welfare  state,  from  child  labor  laws,  wage-hour 
regulation,  industrial  safety  laws,  and  workmen's 
compensation  to  legally  regulated  collective  bar- 
gaining, social  security,  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  is  the  achievement  of  active  minorities  which, 
while  sometimes  militant  and  always  persistent, 
were  also  patient  and  nonviolent.  Ours,  however, 
i-  an  age  that  cannot  wait,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
young  militants,  black  or  white,  are  taking  much 
o  IYom  the  example  of  such  predecessors  in 

the  tradi  of  American  reform.  The  activists, 
according  to  their  temperaments,  will  argue  either 
that  earlier  reform*,  being  props  to  the  Establish- 
ment, were  of  little  or  value,  or  that  they  were  all 
a  generation  overdue  whi  -  thev  came.  The  first 
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response  is  simply  inhumane,  but  the  second  has 
much  truth  in  it:  such  reforms  were  indeed  long 
overdue.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  use 
of  violence  would  have  hastened  their  coming. 
I  nder  some  conditions  the  fear  or  threat  of  violence 
ma)  hasten  social  reforms,  yet  if  actual  outbreaks 
of  violence  were  the  primary  force  in  bringing  re- 
form, one  might  have  expected  social-welfare  laws 
to  come  in  the  L  nited  States  before  they  came  to 
such  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany  where 
there  was  less  industrial  violence.  The  important 
element  seems  to  have  been  not  the  resort  to  violence 
but  tbe  presence  of  powerful  labor  movements  with 
a  socialist  commitment  and  the  threat  of  sustained 
action  through  normal  political  channels. 

But  the  confrontationist  politicians  of  our  time 
seem  to  have  hit  upon  an  approach  to  violence  that 
surmounts  one  of  the  signal  disadvantages  under 
which  social  dissidents  have  labored  in  the  past: 
they  have  learned  the  value  not  of  committing  vio- 
lence but  of  provoking  it.  It  remains  true  today, 
as  it  has  always  been,  that  most  political  violence 
is  committed  b)  the  agents  of  authority .  In  tbe  past, 
for  example,  labor  often  got  the  blame  for  violent 
outbursts  that  were  primarily  the  work  of  police  or 
other  agents  of  employers.  Hence  one  speaks  of 
"labor  violence"  but  not  of  "capital  violence.  To- 
day, however,  a  technique  has  been  found  to  put 
official  violence  to  work  in  the  apparent  interests  of 
dissent.  A  small  cadre  of  determined  activists,  en- 
veloped in  a  large  crowd  of  demonstrators,  can 
radicalize  a  substantial  segment  of  public  opinion 
by  provoking  the  police  into  violent  excesses— if 
necessary  by  hurling  objects,  but  better  still  b\ 
hurling  nothing  more  than  verbal  abuse.  The  acti- 
vists have  correctlv  gauged  the  temper  of  the  police, 
who  are  often  cmite  ready  to  oblige  by  lashing  out 
indiscriminately  against  both  those  who  have 
offended  them  and  those  who  have  not— orderly 
demonstrators,  innocent  bystanders,  reporters,  cam- 
eramen. Young  radicals  have  thus  found  a  way  to 
put  the  police  and  the  mass  media  to  work  for  them, 
as  the  public  sees  a  hideous  spectacle  of  beating, 
kicking,  and  clubbing  by  officers  of  the  law  against 
unarmed  demonstrators  and  witnesses.  Outrage  be- 
comes the  more  blatant  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
and  attracted  In  the  milkv  innocence  of  the  major- 
itv  of  voung  demonstrators. 

Whether  the  larger  public  effect  of  such  confron- 
tations will  actuallv  work  to  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  activists  is  problematical.  What  they  can  see 
w  ith  their  ow  n  eves  at  the  moment  of  conflict  is  that 
many  persons,  hitherto  vaguely  sympathetic,  be- 
come, at  least  for  a  time,  energized  and  activated  out 
of  indignation.  What  they  choose  to  ignore  is  the 
other,  less  visible  but  usually  larger  public,  which 
puts  the  full  blame  on  demonstrators  and  backs  the 
police  and  the  authorities.  I  The  behavior  of  the 
Chicago  police  during  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1968,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  police  action-  of 
this  era.  was  approved  b\  a  substantial  ma j < >i  it \  of 
the  public.  I  Still,  activist  leaders  are  aware  of  theii 
converts,  and  converts  there  usually  are.  Why  not 
rejoice  in  the  converts  and  dismiss  the  backlash? 


Hence  the  ubiquitous  New  Left  agitator,  Ton  av- 
den.  has  called  for  "two.  three,  many  Chic;  )s/: 
and  the  young  activists  interviewed  by  JonJ 
Skolnick's  researchers  for  the  National  Comm  ion. 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  s 
shrewd  if  limited  understanding  of  the  implic  ons 
of  such  tactics.  The  purpose  of  confrontationrhw 
argue  with  striking  candor,  is  to  educate  the  blie 
by  staging  spectacles  of  repression.  "Direct  -'ioi 
is  not  intended  to  win  particular  reforms  or  in* 
fluence  decision-makers,  but  rather  to  bring  it  a 
repressive  response  from  authorities— a  rern* 
rarely  seen  by  most  white  Americans.  Whei  on- 
frontation  brings  violent  official  response,  u  ynt 
mitted  elements  of  the  public  can  see  for  their  Ives 
the  true  nature  of  the  'system.'  "  The  activist  ilso 
believe  that  such  experience  lowers  the  "ci'iral 
fear  of  violence"  natural  among  young  middl«  lass 
radicals— a  fear  that  is  "psychologically  darr'inr 
and  may  be  politically  inhibiting."  and  thu  m 
pares  them  for  a  serious  commitment  to  revol  ion. 
To  some  degree  they  have  already  been  rived 
right :  the  "damaging"  inhibitions  against  thereof 
nuns,  bombs,  and  arson  have  besrun  to  break  wn. 


Can  this  breakdown  be  extrapolated  into  ia 
definite  future'.'  No  doubt  most  America  are 
more  curious  about  where  our  penchant  for  vfcnct 
is  taking  us  than  thev  are  about  a  more  pJiin 
explanation  of  its  pattern  in  the  past.  Bu'  ere 
prognosis  is  as  hazardous  as  anywhere.  In  th  >ast 
our  violence  has  always  been  cyclical,  and  it :  x» 
sible  to  believe  that  the  1960s  will  some  day  3«l 
on  the  charts  of  the  sociologists  as  anothei  eak 
period,  rather  more  pronounced  than  many,  'titl 
is  followed  by  relative  calm.  As  the  young  nev  tin 
of  reminding  us.  we  live  in  a  situation  that  'OT 
and  in  some  decisive  respects  unprecedenti' m 
sometimes  think  that  all  American  experienc  is« 
series  of  disjunctive  situations  whose  chie  '0» 
necting  link  is  that  each  generation  repeats  the  'lie 
of  its  predecessor  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  k  ntf 
from  the  past.  I  In  any  case,  our  social  violeefc 
not  a  self-contained  universe  that  holds  withir.si 
all  the  conditions  of  its  future  development.  Hal 
almost  everything  depends  upon  external  rw 
which  no  one  dares  to  predict:  the  tempo  at  lifl 
we  disengage  from  Vietnam,  the  national  and  tet 
national  response  to  our  undisguisahle  failure  ten 
.ind  our  ability  to  avoid  another  such  costly  v<  <* 
Who  can  really  believe  that  he  knows  w  tl 
expect  of  the  future  of  American  violence?™ 
easy  to  diaw  up  two  plausible  scenarios  f  n 
future,  one  apocalyptic  the  other  relatively  Mfl 
though  hardly  exhilarating.  Apocalyptic  predi  0* 
are  conventionally  in  order— indeed  they  ha  I* 
come  so  conventional  that  they  constitute  a  k  if 
imperative  intellectual  fashion.  I  in  I  in  them  i''1 
is  more  of  omniscience  than  of  science,  am  W 
function  seems  more  psychological  than  prap  i|r 
In  a  magical  gesture  one  predicts  evil  in  or  f 
w  ard  it  off.  Or  w  orse.  in  moments  of  terrible  fi 
lion  one  threatens  one's  audience  with  som  I" 
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tastrophe  by  way  of  saying:  This  is  what 

all  get  for  not  having  followed  the  social 
I  have  prescribed  for  you.  However,  over 

generation  the  visions  of  the  future  that 
availed  among  the  most  modishly  apocalyp- 
ectual  circles  in  this  country  have  been  so 
Arong  that  they  could  almost  be  used  like 
buying  in  the  stock  market  as  a  negative 
r  of  future  realities.  Perhaps  the  most  co- 
son,  aside  from  the  perverse  element  of  self- 
ice  inherent  in  it.  for  not  yielding  too 

the  apocalyptic  frame  of  mind  is  a  prag- 
le:  apocalyptic  predictions,  repeated  too 
d  believed  too  automatically,  could  at  best 
i  aen  of  good  will  to  a  useless  passivity  and 

turn  into  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  Prag- 
isdom  argues  for  assuming  that  our  diffi- 
re  manageable,  so  that  we  may  put  our 

thinking  about  how  in  fact  the\  can  he 

t  requires  no  remarkable  ingenuity  to  see 
ie  of  the  recent  trends  in  American  society, 
d  and  magnified,  could  bring  about  the 
5('f  liberal  democratic  politics.  The  danger  is 
the  alienated  young  and  the  militant  blacks 
3  a  successful  revolution.  The  United  States 
illy  a  conservative  country,  and  its  working 
>ne  of  the  anchors  of  its  conservatism.  Its 
iming  majority  is  not  poor,  not  black,  and 
)llege.  College  activists,  themselves  only  a 
of  the  college  population,  command  so 
ention  from  the  mass  media  that  the  actual 
mind  of  the  American  young  has  been  ob- 
eli \1  most  three-fourths  of  those  in  the  17-23 
ket  do  not  go  to  college,  and  their  political 
i  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  college 
Their  responsiveness  even  to  the  cruder 
backlash  sentiment  may  be  measured  by 
es  in  the  1968  election:  in  which  George 
had  proportionately  somewhat  more  sup- 
>ng  white  voters  in  the  age  groups  29  and 
an  in  the  age  groups  30  and  over.* 
ation  so  constituted,  the  most  serious  dan- 
o\  s  not  from  the  activities  of  young  militants, 
white,  but  from  the  strength  of  the  back- 
may  arise  out  of  an  increasing  polariza- 
tie  society.  The  apocalyptic  scenario  spells 
rather  easily:  an  indefinite  prolongation 
ar  in  Vietnam,  or  a  re-escalation,  or  the 
g  of  yet  another  such  provocative  and  dis- 
oreign  undertaking;  a  continued  unwill- 
ir  inability  to  make  adequate  progress  in 
)dating  the  demand  for  racial  justice:  an 
ation  of  confrontation  politics  in  the  col- 
1  on  the  streets:  a  heightened  alienation 
u^ntelligent  young;  violent  scenes,  vividly 
in  TV.  of  provocative  conduct  by  demon- 
nd  brutal  responses  by  police:  a  continu- 
ization  of  the  political  public  into  Right 
which  shuts  off  just  such  political  and 
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social  efforts  as  might  relieve  the  crisis;  the  forma- 
tion of  numerous  armed  groups  of  black  and  white 
citizens,  highlighted  perhaps  by  a  few  mass  gun- 
fights  in  the  big  cities:  the  breakdown  of  one  or 
both  of  the  major  parties;  the  capture  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  Congress  by  a  nationwide  movement 
dedicated  to  political  repression  at  home  and  a  hard 
line  in  foreign  policy. 

Not  altogether  impossible,  one  must  say,  though 
to  me  it  somehow  fails  to  carry  conviction.  The  par- 
ticular forms  of  violence  that  flourished  in  the 
1960s  seem  now  to  be  on  the  decline:  ghetto  riots 
have  been  tapering  off.  and  the  crest  of  violence 
touched  off  by  campus  protest  may  have  been 
reached  in  the  years  1967  to  1969.  Black  militancy 
is  certain  to  be  w  ith  us  for  an  indefinite  future,  and 
it  is  a  sobering  thought  that  the  one  major  break- 
down of  the  American  political  system  came  in  as- 
sociation with  an  unresolved  problem  of  race:  but 
black  agitation  tends  to  grow  more  selective  about 
methods  and  goals,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  must  involve  large-scale  violence  or  mass  casual- 
ties. Student  activism  too  seems  likely  to  outlast  the 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  since  it  rests 
on  a  profound  cultural  malaise  that  goes  beyond 
any  political  issue,  but  it  may  work  at  a  lower  level 
of  emotional  intensity.  An  end  to  the  war  would 
bring  about  a  political  and  economic  climate  in 
which  the  effort  to  relieve  urban  blight  and  poverty 
and  to  come  to  terms  with  the  demand  for  racial 
justice  can  be  resumed  under  far  more  favorable 
conditions  than  those  of  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
It  is  a  rate  thing  in  our  experience  to  be  centrally 
preoccupied  with  the  same  problem  for  two  succes- 
sive decades,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  even 
a  persisting  and  relatively  high  level  of  violence 
in  the  1970s  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  marginal 
rather  than  a  central  problem.  At  some  time  in  the 
near  future  the  destruction  of  the  environment,  and 
the  problems  attendant  upon  pollution  and  over- 
population, are  likelv  to  take  the  center  of  the  his- 
torical stage  and  to  have  such  a  commanding 
urgency  that  all  other  issues  will  be  dwarfed.  The 
styles  of  thought,  the  political  mood  that  will  be 
created  by  such  problems,  as  well  as  the  political 
alignments  they  will  bring  about,  may  be  so  start- 
lingly  different  from  those  of  the  1960s,  that  the 
mentality  of  the  1960s  will  seem  even  more  strange 
by  1980  than  the  mentality  of  the  1950s  has  ap- 
peared during  the  past  few  years. 

When  one  considers  American  history  as  a  w  hole, 
it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  very  long  period  in  w  hich  it 
could  be  said  that  the  country  has  been  consistently 
well  governed.  And  yet  its  political  system  is.  on  the 
whole, a  resilient  and  well  seasoned  one.  and  on  the 
strength  of  its  history  one  must  assume  that  it  can 
su'^m^n  enough  talent  and  good  will  to  cope  with 
'fictions.  To  cope  with  them— but  not,  I  think, 
to  m  them  in  any  thoroughly  decisive  or  ad- 
mirabc  I  ..'on.  The  nation  seems  to  slouch  onward 
into  its  uncertain  future  like  some  huge  inarticulate 
beast,  too  much  attainted  by  wounds  and  ailments 
to  be  robust,  but  too  strong  and  resourceful  to 
succumb.  □ 


. . .  even  a  per- 
sisting and  rela- 
tively high  level 
of  violence  in 
the  1970s  may 
come  to  be 
regarded  as  a 
marginal  rather 
than  a  central 
problem." 
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\long  about  Maryland  the  accents  started.  Be- 
fore that,  there  had  been  only  the  usual  bored 
grunts  and  one  unexpected  "Thank  you"  from  the 
people  who  take  your  money  on  the  Verrazano  and 
the  Coethals.  the  Jersey  Turnpike,  the  Delaware 
Memorial.  But  now.  in  Maryland,  we  needed  gaso- 
line, and  we  were  confronted  again  with  people 
other  than  ourselves  who  were  something  more 
than  machines. 

The  two  men  in  the  gas  station  leveled  their  eyes 
at  me.  Their  faces  were  red  and  their  necks  were 
wrinkled  like  the  tongues  of  old  Army  boots:  there 
were  Wallace  stickers  all  over  their  faces:  their 
uniforms  were  oil-company  green,  and  they  prob- 
ably w  ore  them  cat  fishing  on  w  eekends  too.  There 
was  meanness  in  their  eyes,  hating  me  for  having 
a  beard  and  tan  British  boots  and  a  New  York  li- 
cense plate.  N  iggerloverbeatnikradical,  their  eyes 
said.  "Faller-rup?  Pream-yum  aw  ragler?" 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  put  on  my  own 
accent  a  little.  It  i>  a  facility,  I  think,  that  most 
Southern  white  expatriate-  have  and  that  they  en- 
jov  using  from  time  to  time,  especially  when  talk- 
ing to  Negroes  in  the  North  and  rednecks  in  the 
South.  "Yeah,  faller-rup  with  pream-yum.  until 
sure  preciatel  if  you'd  check  th  eWrvwater  too." 

The  men  in  the  Maryland  gas  station  were  sur- 
prised, which  is  what  1  meant  them  to  be,  and  in 
their  momentan  defensiveness  and  m\  momentary 
assertiveness,  we  reached  a  tentative  compromise. 
What  1  was  saying  was  /"//  buy  your  gasoline  if 
you  re  decent  and  courteous  to  me.  Otherwise,  I'll 
do  something  violent  like  ram  your  pas  pumps  on 
the  way  out  or  turn  in  my  credit  card  with  a  three- 
page  letter  explaining  why,  because  I  am  from  the 
South,  too.  jrom  the  same  violence  you  are.  so 
please  don't  let  the  heard  and  the  license  plates  fool 
v  ou. 

Then  it's  okay.  Thev  have  been  civilized  just 
enough  by  television,  by  the  Inter-late  Highway 
System,  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  by  being 
beholden  to  a  large  impersonal  corporation  owned 
by  millionaires  that  does  not  like  to  receive  torn-up 
etedit  cards,  and  by  the  intense  personal  desire  to 


make  money.  They  pumped  the  gas  and  cr  k« 
the  battery  w  ater  and  their  eyes  said  nothing  ire 
I  continued  on  my  way  home  to  North  Caroli 
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am  going  home  out  of  obligation  and  m 
There  is  an  obligation  to  let  the  grand  he 
see  the  grandchild  and  to  observe,  a  little  t  lie 
each  trip,  that  they.  too.  are  growing  apart,  he 
do  not  avoid  each  other:  they  simply  spend  les  ire 
together  now. 

When  Polly  was  four  or  five  we  would  go  m 
and  he  would  take  her  by  the  hand  and  walk  a  H 
the  block,  show  ing  her  off  to  all  the  neighbors. \(t 
this  is  my  little  granddaughter  from  New  Yk 
he  would  say.  Now  they  meet  after  the  longf:i' 
and  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  less  in  co  tie 
than  before.  She  is  eleven  years  old  now.  and  .1 
half-conscious  fragments  of  thoughts  abou  ir 
priety  and  about  male  and  female,  and  she  ha  oi 
periods  of  completely  tin-childlike  unselfishml, 
almost  adult  tact.  She  is  polite  to  him,  res{  tf 
of  him.  as  never  before.  But  she  also  tun  h 
head  ever  so  -lightly  to  the  side  w  hen  they  ki?:  Vj 
he  walks  not  so  well  now.  being  close  to  eight  t 
days  of  going  around  the  block  are  gone  fo  N 
I  am  also  going  home  to  look  for  things,  n 
I  never  holhered  with  before.  1  know  now  that  o 
thing  I  always  knew  —the  fact  that  I  was  ado  N 
is  far  more  important  to  me  than  1  had  ever  1 
admitted.  If  you  do  not  know  who  they  an  i 
mo-t  important  if  you  do  not  know  win  the) 
you  away,  and  you  have  no  reason  to  heliev 
you  ever  w  ill  know .  then  a  lot  of  questions  are  I 
and  never  answered  and  a  lot  of  lime  is  waste 
I  know  is  that  I  was  born  in  Nash  County. 
Carolina.  I  have  often  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
to  Nashville,  (he  county  seat,  and  asking  f< 
book  that  -hows  who  wa-  born  on  Kebruffl 
1935.  and  seeing  if  I  could  recognize  myself. 

There  was  a  cold,  dirty  rain  falling  in  New 
and  the  ait  along  the  turnpike  was  even  f  ' 
and  more  foul  than  usual,  and  it  wa-  difficult 
u  hen  the  t  ain  had  ended.  \\  e  -tarted  late  in  tl 


r  •  through  the  night.  There  was  a  piece  of 
e  Times  once  that  said  spring  was  moving 
iberia  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  a  day.  I  won- 
the  rate  was  the  same  for  the  Eastern 
ates.  It  is  all  expressway  and  toll  road 
■  our  house,  in  Brooklyn,  to  Petersburg, 
and  from  there  to  Raleigh  it  is  mostly 
.M.  We  passed  through  Henderson,  North 
as  the  sun  was  coming  up,  and  I  woke 
told  them  to  look  out  the  window.  The 
ia  stopped  for  good,  and  we  had  passed  into 
entiling  down  to  the  edge  of  the  asphalt 
green  and  wet  with  dew.  not  rain,  and 
>v(  s  and  bushes  w  ere  in  bloom.  In  the  fields 
;  tall  and  lean  black  men  who  had  waked 
ore,  out  there  in  their  shirtsleeves,  coax- 
ni   and  already  well  into  their  first  sweat. 


Jived  in  the  city  for  seven  years  now.  and 
wyears  is  a  long  time  to  be  locked  in  com- 
itfociety.  If  you  live  in  New  \  oik  for  that 
q  ime.  and  vou  are  neither  very  rich  nor  mi 
n  you  have  completely  given  up  hope,  the 
;g:e  that  you  are  in  combat  with  it  a  good 
Ff :  time  and  that  you  are  prettv  fed  up  with 

m  always  before,  the  logical  place.  There 
#)urse.  a  variety  of  logical  places  for  my 
it  i.  the  Silent  one.  For  many  of  u».  there 
fa  ination  for  politics  that  Northerners,  after 
)B  ,  Orval  Faubus.  Strom  Thurmond,  and 
efallace.  still  cannot  understand.  Some  of 
\v|  left  Chapel  Hill  when  I  did.  in  P'oT. 
Miome  to  Winston-Salem  or  Statesville  or 
Ixint  to  wait  patiently  and  respectfully 
lfl  at  the  proper  time,  to  take  over  their 
m  tomobile dealership-  or  feed-and-seed  em- 
m  w  practices.  They  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
ejMature.  and  some  of  them  have  made  it 
■  uly.  and  some  of  them  are  keeping  their 
)n  lie  governor's  mansion  now .  and  un- 
:q  at  least  one  of  them  w  ill  make  that.  too. 
leff  those  in  my  generation  went  to  Wash- 
Ker  the  spell  of  John  Kennedy,  and  they 
I  learn  some  lessons  in  practical  politics 
Don  Johnson.  When  Johnson  learned  his 
i|  practical  politics,  they  went  to  work  for 
11  is  and  universities,  and  certainly  they  w  ill 
ejain  some  day.  But  the  rest  of  us.  those  of 
J|:re  not  tied  to  politics,  had  to  go  to  New 

f  t  there  because  it  was  the  only  place  to 
ejinted  to  act.  or  to  "communicate."  or  to 
"Ihad  been  reared  in  a  state  that  considered 

I  tly,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  South.  We 
Jflto  a  school  that  had  good  reason  to  be- 
t  \  6  the  best,  too— of  its  region.  So  w  hen  w  e 

I I  in  quick  apprenticeships  elsewhere  and 
elided  straight  for  thecitv.  because  that  was 
ll  ace  to  go  if  you  wanted  to  be— had  to  be— 
tf  them  all.  and  not  just  the  best  of  a  region. 
{9  we  all  know.  New  York  has  become  ir- 
is y.  irretrievably  rotten.  The  nation  is  find- 


ing out  how  difficult  it  is  to  live  in  the  cities,  and 
the  inmates  of  New  York,  being  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all  cities,  are  finding  out  quicker  and  more.  And 
so.  for  the  past  year  or  so,  I  have  been  balf- 
seriously  entertaining  the  thought  of  giving  up  the 
struggle,  selling  the  beautiful  old  house  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  moving  to  a  place  where  the  air  has  a  few 
more  years  to  go:  where  one  can  see  farther  than  a 
block:  where  there  might  be  something  worth  see- 
ing, farther  than  a  block:  where  they  pick  up  the 
garbage,  and  where  a  heavy  snow  fall  might  be  con- 
sidered a  work  of  art  and  not  a  catastrophe  of  such 
magnitude  that  its  perpetrator  has  to  be  sought  out 
and  publicly  condemned.  And  maybe  I  could  be- 
come a  Southern  Writer:  that  should  not  be  too 
difficult. 

Often  at  dinnertime  we  would  talk  about  this 
thought,  but  we  never  came  to  any  firm  conclusions, 
except  to  agree  that  it  might  be  nice  but  that  it 
also  had  its  drawbacks.  Every  time  we  went  to 
Raleigh,  we  recalled,  we  had  a  built-in  baby-sitter 
and  almost  unlimited  time  and  energy  and  enough 
money  to  have  a  little  fun.  but  when  we  scanned 
the  ads  we  found  that  there  was  nothing  at  the 
theaters  but  Elvis  Presley  movies  and  after  the 
show  there  was  no  place  to  go. 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  absurd  to  pretend  that 
by  remaining  in  New  York  you  are  really  execut- 
ing a  conscious  decision  to  stay  and  fight:  there 
is  nothing,  literally  nothing,  that  an  individual  citi- 
zen can  do  that  would  make  New  \ork  more  livable 
fur  more  than  an  instant.  Not  even  if  he  is  the 
mayor.  ^  ou  soon  learn  to  question  your  ow  n  mo- 
tives for  staying:  are  you  really  demonstrating 
your  belief  in  cities,  your  faith  that  large  groups 
of  people  can  live  together  in  peace,  or  are  you 
some  kind  of  masochist?  It  just  might  be  that  the 
courageous  thing  to  do  would  be  not  to  stay  and 
light,  but  to  recognize  and  admit  that  the  battle  has 
got  too  corrupt;  that  courage  could  be  demonstrated 
only  by  leaving,  retreating,  fleeing.  And  it  just 
might  be  that  such  a  town  as  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 
lina, my  home,  whose  advantages  and  limitations  I 
know  well,  should  be  the  place  to  flee  to. 


Sitting  on  the  ground  in  the  backyard,  feeling 
spring  all  around,  doing  nothing  more  com- 
plicated than  picking  up  tiny  pine  twigs  and.  thump- 
ing them  into  the  air:  it  was  early  morning,  and  all 
around  there  was  a  steady  buzz,  like  June  bugs  on  a 
string.  A  neighbor  was  mowing  his  yard.  The  noise 
stopped,  and  I  realized  that  it  was  absolutely  quiet. 
Maybe  that's  wh\  I  woke  up  as  early  as  I  did:  no 
noise  has  come  to  mean  that  something  is  wrong, 
what  gettinp  a  telegram  used  to  mean.  A  jet  passed 
«  i  jO.000  or  so  feet  above,  and  I  could  hear  it 
distinct!  As  my  ears  adjusted  to  the  new  sounds, 
and  to  th<  Nsence  of  old  ones.  I  realized  that  the 
neighbor  had  started  up  his  lawnmower  again. 

Here.  I  thought,  a  man  can  spend  an  entire  day. 
several  days,  a  week,  d  »ing  nothing  more  profound 
than  working  on  his  yarn  and  he  can  feel  as  if  he 
has  done  something;  useful,  rhere  is  a  little  road 
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next  to  the  house  that  until  a  couple  of  years  ago 
was  dirt:  it  is  of  no  use  to  anyone  except  those 
eight  or  ten  families  who  live  on  it.  Twice,  in  mavbe 
a  minute,  cars  passed  up  it.  My  sister  said.  "It's 
just  like  Grand  Central  Station  out  here  today." 

I  got  up  off  the  spring)  ground.  I  had  places  to 
go:  graveyards  and  shopping  centers  to  visit: 
people  to  see  or  look  for  again.  One  of  the  people, 
a  relative,  asked  me  if  1  had  e\er  met  Robert 
Ruark.  the  writer.  I  had.  once,  when  he  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  a  fancy  car  and  impressed  everyone. 
He  was  said  to  have  gone  to  his  old  fraternity  house 
for  a  drink  i  real  saloons  being  illegal  in  North 
Carolina,  then  and  now  I.  to  have  expressed  dismay 
at  the  condition  of  the  wooden  bar.  and  to  have 
written  a  check  for  a  new  one  on  the  spot. 

Yes,  I  said.  I  had  met  Robert  Ruark  the  W  riter 
once.  '"\\  ell."  said  the  relative.  "I'm  from  South- 
port,  and  you  know  Robert  Ruark  the  Writer  was 
from  around  there,  and  let  me  tell  vou.  there  are 
some  people  there  who  don't  think  highly  of  him 
at  all  after  w  hat  he  did  to  them.  \  ou  know .  he  w  rote 
a  6ooA-  about  all  that,  and  some  of  the  people  in  it. 
if  \  ou  were  from  there,  you  didn't  have  any  trouble 
figuring  out  who  was  who." 

I  changed  the  subject,  and  1  wondered  if  this 
lady  knew  that  I  was  in  Raleigh  to  write  about  it: 
and  if.  after  I  did  it.  anybody  there  would  be  able 
to  understand  that  I  did  it  out  of  love,  or  perhaps 
out  of  a  feeling  of  obligation,  or  because  I  was 
looking  for  something. 


Kaleigh  is  a  city,  now.  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  1  suppose  the  people  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  think  of  it  as  "bustling." 
Raleigh  is  the  state  capital,  a  citv  of  white-collar 
workers,  and  it  always  has  looked  down  on  Durham. 
26  miles  away,  because  thev  had  industry  in  Dur- 
ham, and  the  people  there  w  ere  generally  considered 
bv  Raleigh  people  to  he  dirtier,  meaner,  and 
dumber.  When  we  were  looking  for  some  \  iolent 
action  on  weekends,  we  would  go  to  Durham  in 
convoy,  in  our  fathers"  cars,  and  pick  fights  with 
the  bovs  from  Durham  High.  The\  were  always 
stronger,  which  is  a  quality  that  ?eems  to  go  with 
being  dirtier,  meaner,  and  dumber,  and  the\  always 
won.  The  mo-t  profound  insult  any  of  us  could 
imagine  would  he  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  sus- 
picion,  that  one  of  our  girls  who  w  as  widely  thought 
to  be  saving  it  for  marriage  had  given  it  to  a  Dur- 
ham High  hoy. 

In  addition  to  the  legislature  and  the  state  offices, 
which  Kaleigh  was  and  i-  about  as  proud  of  as  a 
citv  can  be  of  its  politicians.  the\  had  State  (Al- 
lege, which  then  was  the  school  to  go  to  to  learn 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry  and  engineering, 
and  which  was  just  getting  started  as  a  center  of 
architectural  design:  they  had  a  nondescript  base- 
ball team:  two  well-thought-of  whorehouses:  sev- 
eral Negro  college-  i  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  proud 
of  Raleigh,  when  I  am  proud  of  it.  is  that  Shaw 
I  niversity  is  there,  and  Shaw  played  a  part  in  the 
origin-  of  the  sit-in  movement  i  :  and  a  number  of 


satellite  country  tow  ns,  places  like  Carv  andl";oht 
dale.  Apex  and  Fuquay  Springs. 

Those  tow  ns  have  their  ow  n  satellites,  tin)  ace 
like  Rolesville  and  Neuse.  New  Hope  anc  >um 
and  Pearces.  Every  Saturday  the  people  fru) 
these  towns,  black  and  white,  would  pot  int, 
Raleigh  on  the  blue-black  roads  that  GovenuKer 
Scott  had  built  for  them,  and  they  would  al  o  t' 
Montgomery  W  ard's  and  Briggs'  Hardw ;  |, 
spend  their  money  quickly  and  then,  wh 
women  were  looking  at  dresses  in  Hudson  Ik"? 
the  men  would  lounge  around  in  the  public  s>  ires 
the  whites  in  their  square  and  the  blacks  in  eir- 
all  of  them  \ery  unself-conscious  in  their  fa d 
overalls.  There  was  some  drinking,  whiskey  th 
white  square  and  Catawba  grape  in  the  bla<  one 
and.  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  Saturda\ 
the  emergency  rooms  would  be  full  of  the  •  rim 
of  stabbing  and  shooting  w  ounds. 

1  worked  weekends  as  a  police  reporter  th- 
A  eu  s  and  Observer,  while  I  was  going  to  ane 
Hill,  and  I  quickly  learned  the  subtle  diffi  nee 
among  the  various  forms  of  Saturday-nip  yi 
olence.  W  hat  was  called,  then,  in  newspap  an 
police  shorthand  land  probably  still  is  i  a  "»e 
cutting"  meant  a  slashing,  usually  with  a  az 
blade  held  rigidly  between  the  stiffened  fii  an 
second  fingers,  just  below  the  fingernails.  Yoi  ipe 
it  across  your  victim's  face  and  chest.  W  ou  -n 
fiicted  by  such  weapons  produced  en-  lot 
amounts  of  blood  and  gave  the  doctors  'tol 
trouble  when  they  had  to  sew  them  up.  bi  the 
left  the  victim  relatively  unharmed  and  read;  iftf 
at  most  a  transfusion,  to  leave  the  hospit  an 
return  to  the  battle.  He  was  scarred  for  lift  iov 
ever.  I  never  learned  what  the  whites  did  whi  the 
wanted  to  temporarily  maim  a  \ictim.  birhe 
favorite  weapon  for  serious  arguments  seemed! 
a  shotgun  aimed  directly  at  one's  head.  The  me 
of  both  races,  when  thev  were  really  angr  pr 
ferret!  to  throw  a  pot  of  l\e.  the  hotter  the  tte 
into  an  aggressor's  face  or  upon  her  breast  TV 
nice,  white,  middle-class,  white-collar  pec'1 
Raleigh  looked  upon  these  Saturday  night  o» 
lettings,  and  upon  the  people  who  participr'J ' 
them,  as  something  that  did  not  directly  iol' 
them,  except  when  they  got  too  close  to  a  s  *• 
unbathed  farmer  in  Hudson-Belk's  baseme  ai 
had  to  move  quickh  awa\  in  disgust.  Not COjB 
disgust,  however;  for  the  white-collar  peop  tl 
bustlers,  were  not  so  far  removed  from  Ca  at 
knightdale  themseh es. 

Now  the  farmers  -till  come  in  on  Saturday  '"> 
of  them,  but  they  are  more  difficult  to  spot,  h  w 
thev  no  longer  wear  overalls.  They  wear  pern  « 
press  pant-  anil  white  -hi it-  anil  thev  drivi 
tangs  and  Camaros  because  they  watch  tele  I 
too.  and  the\  do  not  all  congregate  in  the  I' 
squares  downtown  because  downtown  is  < 
mm  h  dead.  Most  people  go  to  the  shopping  < 
now.  and  s,,nie  of  the  shopping  c  enters  are 
built  far  from  downtown,  even  in  Can  anil  K 
dale.  Raleigh  itself,  as  a  whole,  has  slipped  a 
or  two.  The  Interstate  Highwa\  System  just  f: 


l|  e  bypassed  Raleigh  in  favor  of  the  hated 
m,  and  when  they  were  deciding  on  the  big 
al  airports,  Raleigh  didn't  get  one— it  had  to 
tent  with  the  one  it  had  that  was  hyphenated 
)urhani.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
;on.  There  are  some  nice,  clean,  comfortable 
s  (people  do  not  urinate  in  the  aisles  and 
bate  on  the  seats,  as  in  New  York ) ,  but  they 
djiward  inferior  and  certainly  uncontroversial 
i.  Fayetteville  Street  is  in  bad  shape.  Mont- 
y  Ward's  is  no  longer  there;  Woolworth's 
iggs'  Hardware  are,  and  so  is  the  little  news- 
operated  by  a  blind  lady  and  which  sells 
;n  to  twenty  New  York  Timeses  a  day.  but  a 
he  street  is  loan  companies  and  empty  depart- 
ures with  "For  Rent"  signs  in  the  windows. 
3m  the  amount  of  dust  on  the  signs,  it  looks 
ey  have  been  vacant  a  long  time. 
Ir  He  Briggs'  Hardware,  there  was  Mr.  Briggs, 
I  no  different  than  he  looked  twenty  years 
id  he  remembered  me.  "I  would  have  recog- 
ou  sooner."  he  said,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
You  live  in  New  York  now?"  (Others  have 
ings  like  that  and  meant  them  as  devastating 
■vns.  but  he  did  not  say  it  in  meanness.  I  "You 
I  get  up  there  fairly  often,  and  I  think  Und- 
oing a  pretty  good  job.  It's  too  bad  all  the 
hey're  putting  on  him."  Mr.  Briggs  said  he 
irifrom  time  to  time,  about  our  generation  and 
al  e  were  doing.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "a  lot  of 
Is  did  okay.  O-kay.  I'm  proud  of  you."  Back 
rear  of  the  store,  the  sacks  of  rabbit  food  he 
>  sell  were  no  longer  there.  Mr.  Briggs  said 
Idn't  remember  if  they  ever  had  been  there. 
.  i  d  remembered  the  Capitol  square  as  a  green 
idy  place,  cool  in  the  heat  of  the  summertime, 
ik  ind  damp  with  tall  old  trees  and  statues.  The 
s  the  sort  that,  if  you  could  dig  into  it,  you 
ollect  in  ten  minutes  enough  worms  to  last 
'e  ;nd.  Nothing  had  changed.  Clouds  of  pigeons 
)a  ;d  every  few  seconds  from  one  corner  of  the 
ia  for  another,  occasionally  changing  direction 
flight  and  heading  for,  and  some  landing  on, 

i  n  who  sells  peanuts.  Across  from  him,  at  the 

ii  ■ntranct-  In  the  >quate.  was  tin  man  who 
nquils  wrapped  neatly  in  wet  newsprint  with 
er  band  around  each  bunch,  exactly  as  be- 

eJhere  was  a  coin-operated  newspaper  rack  be- 
e|m;  the  Raleigh  Times  was  saying  that  day: 

SCORES  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  MAKE 
PILGRIMAGE  FOR  CHRIST 

it  is  the  Friday  before  Easter.  And  there  was 
it  I  r  headline: 

FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  : 

THOUSANDS  LAUD  KINU 
m  also,  the  anniversarv  of  the  death  of  the 
Mr.  Martin  Luther  King, Jr. 
^ifar  away  there  was  my  favorite  statue.  "To 
!,|  rth  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy. 
*i  i  woman  and  her  young  son.  She  sits,  holding 
Qj  1  book,  and  he  stands  by  her  side,  holding  a 
oi  too  young  to  fight  but  about  to  anyway,  and 
h  face  that  look  ( you  see  it  often  anywhere  in 
;  3  ith  and  on  the  faces  of  soldiers  in  airports) 


that  he  thought  he  knew  what  he  was  going  off  to 
fight  for,  but  he  really  didn't. 

She  looks,  not  at  him,  but  into  the  distance, 
which  is  occupied  by  an  unmemorable  state  office 
building.  She  has  the  face  that  so  many  of  those 
women  from  Cary  and  Knightdale  have,  and  that 
can  be  seen,  too,  even  beneath  the  beehive  hair- 
dos and  behind  the  makeup  of  the  women  of  white- 
collar  Raleigh.  It  is  a  face  full  of  past  pain  and 
suffering,  and  anticipating  the  inevitability  of  more, 
but  full  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  too.  She  is  the 
Southern  white  woman,  the  woman  they  all  wanted 
so  badly  to  put  on  an  unshakable  pedestal;  the 
woman  they  wanted  to  keep  forever  chaste,  and  that 
they  consented  to  make  love  on  (not  to)  only  be- 
cause there  was  a  necessity  for  heirs,  and  even  then 
guiltily  and  only  in  the  dark.  She  puts  up  with  what- 
ever happens,  accepts  it.  accounts  for  it  by  saying 
it  was  fate  or  God's  will  and  believing  that,  she 
stares  off  into  the  distance  as  the  son  goes  off  to  die 
at  an  early  age.  And  perhaps,  at  some  much  later 
date,  she  even  finds  some  satisfaction  in  all  the 
suffering. 


hen  you  live  in  the  East,  you  are  shocked. 
'  ▼  sometimes,  by  what  you  see  and  hear  when 
you  venture  out  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
even  though  you  are  from  there  and  really  should 
not  be  shocked  at  all. 

The  people  look  strange.  I  used  to  be  almost 
apologetic  about  the  way  I  looked  when  1  went 
home.  There  was  something  shameful  about  my 
appearance,  in  turtleneck  shirts  and  with  my  beard 
and  my  tight  pants  and  pointy  Italian  boots. 

This  time,  it  was  they  who  looked  strange  to 
me.  One  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  short 
skirts  and  long,  flowing  hair,  and  sexy  false  eye- 
lashes and  natural!)  rounded  and  bouncy  breasts, 
and  it  is  shocking  to  go  to  a  place  and  see  that 
practically  no  impression  has  been  made  by  all 
the  expensive  pages  of  cosmetic  advertising  in 
Life  and  all  the  microskirts  and  magnificent  cleav- 
ages on  the  Carson  show.  The  skirts  are  at  the 
knee,  looking  obscenely  odd  there,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  they  still  wear  girdles  and  falsies.  and  the 
hair  is  still  teased  up  at  the  top  of  the  head  and 
held  there  by  great  doses  of  hair  spray  and  it 
looks,  except  for  the  color  I  and  sometimes  that, 
tool  like  wands  of  petrified  cotton  tandy.  The 
white  women  are  made  up  like  dead  people,  as  if 
they  do  not  want  to  look  pretty. 

Perhaps  they  are  afraid  to  look  pretty,  or  may- 
be it  is  just  that  the  competition  is  nonexistent,  or 
insufficient.  In  New  York,  there  is  plenty  of  com- 
petition, and  a  woman  who  might  be  plain  or  fat 
finds  it  'lecessary  to  do  something  about  it.  Here, 
in  Raleigh,  and  in  a  thousand  places  like  Raleigh. 
ir  -1  man  looks  competitively  pretty,  if  she  looks 
as  ii  -u  mjoys  seducing  and  being  seduced,  she 
might  find  herself  labeled  "too  forward,"  or  taken 
for  a  whore. 

The  men  wear  i  iegy  pants  and  nondescript 
shirts  and  unexciting  plaid  sports  coats,  and  thev 


'It  is  shocking  to 
go  to  a  place  and 
and  see  that 
practically  no 
impression  has 
been  made  by  all 
the  expensive 
cosmetic  advertis- 
ing and  all  the 
microskirts." 
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look  as  if  they,  too.  are  afraid  to  stand  up  straight, 
as  if  they  are  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  behind 
their  zippers,  as  if  they  feel  themselves  incapable 
of  growing  their  hair  long  for  fear  that  someone 
will  make  an  invidious  comparison  between  them 
and  their  wives,  the  girls  they  went  to  high  school 
with.  The  only  ones  who  look  natural  ate  the 
Negroes. 

The  Negroes  in  Raleigh  look  much  the  way  they 
look  in  New  York  and  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco, 
which  is  to  say  the)  carry  and  dress  themselves 
according  to  the  ua\  the)  want  to  carry  and  dress, 
themselves.  For  the  young,  it  means  bright  and 
exciting  clothing:  the  girls  weai  shorter  dresses 
than  whites  their  age.  anil  they  tended,  at  Eastei 
time,  toward  neat,  tightly  belted  trench  coats.  For 
the  not-so-young,  there  is  some  of  that  three-but- 
ton tweed\  business  one  sees  on  the  black  teller 
in  a  bank  up  North,  but  for  what  seemed  to  be  all 
of  them,  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  fear,  an  obvi- 
ous willingness  to  dress  the  wa\  that  makes  them 
feel  good.  Thev  do  not  wear  masks.  Even  the 
Negro  maids  standing  on  the  street  corners  in  the 
neatly  mowed  white  sections  in  the  afternoon, 
waiting  for  the  bus  that  will  take  them  to  Fayette- 
ville  Street  so  thev  can  transfer  to  the  bus  that 
takes  them  to  their  side  of  town— they  look  wise 
and  majestic,  not  w  ith  their  heads  down  I  the 
whites  have  their  heads  down  much  more),  but 
with  their  heads  up  high,  looking  unbeaten,  never 
going  to  be  beaten. 


We  went  out  to  dinner  at  the  K  &  W  Cafeteria 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  because  my 
father  does  not  like  to  stand  in  lines.  Across  from  us. 
in  another  booth,  sal  a  man  with  his  wife.  Thev  did 
not  speak  more  than  a  dozen  words  during  the  entire 
meal.  She  Was  thin,  almost  gaunt,  perhaps  fort) 
years  old  but  looking  live  years  older:  there  was 
evidence  of  pain,  suffering,  anguish  on  her  lace, 
and  there  was  evidence  there,  too.  oi  the  farm,  id 
Garner  and  Cary.  He  must  have  been  the  same 
age,  but  he  looked  younger,  with  a  brown  plaid 
jacket,  a  black  tic.  a  brush  haircut. 

Four  times  during  the  course  of  the  meal  he 
got  up  and  walked  over  to  a  little  table  that  held 
the  coffeepots  and  he  walked  back  to  the  booth 
and  riddled  their  cups  and  then  returned  the  pot. 
He  walked  slowly,  surveying  the  people  around 
him,  perhaps  to  see  il  the)  were  looking  at  him. 
He  almost  minced.  There  is  so  much  about  the 
Southern  white  male  that  inns  dangerousl)  close 
to  effeminacy.  Il  is  in  the  sb\  way  the)  hold  them 
selves,  the  wa\  the)  sometimes  walk.  and.  often 
most  convincingly,  in  the  wa\  the)  talk.  The 
couple  in  the  booth  wen-  obvious!)  terribly  angry, 
angry  at  each  other,  but  il  was  also  obvious  that 
this  was  not  a  temporary  anger.  It  was  a  very 
long-term  anger,  one  that  started  a  long  time  ago, 
in  Garner  or  Cary  or  Knightdale. 

I  looked  around  the  room,  and  suddenly  I 
realized  that  I  had  been  living  for  the  past  few 
days  in  a  geriatric  community.  The  median  age  of 


everybody  I  had  seen  was  far  higher  than 
New  York.  All  around  us  were  old  coupl 
widows  and  widowers,  and  groups  of  old 
in  flowery  hats.  There  were  young  peopl 
too.  but  even  they  looked  like  part  of  the  g 
community  in  the  way  they  talked  and 
and  dressed.  I  wondered  if  I  were  exagg 
all  this;  if  I  was  purposely  searching  oi 
confining  myself  to,  the  old  people  of  Ralei^ 
Faulkner  purposely  confine  himself  to  th( 
trash  community  of  Mississippi '{ 


There's  a  lot  going  on  here,"  said  iny 
who  had  moved  to  Raleigh  a  few  uion 
fore.  "Things  aren  t  as  dead  as  v  ou  might 
And  his  wife  told  mv  wife  that  it  might  be 
to  judge  the  ladies  b)  the  length  of  the  skh 
wore  in  Cameron  Village,  the  big  shopping 
rhe)  were  much  shorter  in  the  North  Hill 
ping  center,  she  said. 

(There  is  a  Raleigh  there  that  1  have  n< 
mentioned,  of  course,  a  new  Raleigh  that 
and  does  not  hide  its  liquor  in  brown  pape 
and  that  has  a  jazz  joint  named  The  Frog  i 
Nightgown.  The  Raleigh  I  talk  about  n 
hopelessly  outdated,  moribund,  perhaps  < 
•  lead  and  gone.  There  are  people  whose  CO; 
just  transferred  them  to  Raleigh  and  wht 
born  and  raised  in,  sav.  St.  Louis,  and  whe 
saw.  never  see.  and  never  will  see  the  thin 
people  and  places  I  am  Irving  to  describe.! 


There  is  a  scandal  at  one  of  the  churches 
bers  of  the  congregation  are  said  to  hav^ 
consulting  mediums.  Idle  scandal  in  Ral< 
always  so  minor,  or  pathetic,  or  both. 


A  woman  is  quoted  as  saying,  even  time  o 
her,  how  much  responsibilit)  sbe  has  an 
her  husband  is  jus)  plain  lazv .  "And  let) 
you:  she  sure  runs  that  family. 


A  man  was  an  alcoholic,  became  reforme 
is  now  slipping  again.  "He  never  was  anyt 


A   young   man  s   recent   transgressions  a 
scribed  at  length,  but  not  in  detail  because 
are  ladies  present.  He  seems  to  have  had  ilifli  • 
w  it li  his  appetites  for  drink  and  women.  "Yes »' 
the  s\  mpathetic  reply,  "but  he  went  to  Chapel  1 


There  is  lalk  about  a  family  picnic  on  ka- 
li-moon, with  all  the  aunts  and  uncles  and  CI 
and  their  already  grown  babies.  One  of  the  c  ;t 
wains  me,  good-naturedly  but  with  the  utmo 
cerity:  "You  folks  can  go  back  to  New  York, 
have  to  lire  here.  So  please  don't  bring  beer 
picnic. 


Ikw 


Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada  it's  called  MARTINI  Vermouth.  RENFIELL 


PORTERS,  LTD.,  N.Y. 


He  helped  a  new  plant  employ  the  unemployed 

Turn  an  old  warehouse  into  a  plant  and  man  it  with  untrained 
workers?  Bill  Collins  helped  prove  it  could  be  done.  His  story 
is  another  example  of  how  IBM,  its  people  or  products  often 
play  a  part  in  tackling  today's  problems. 


Bill  Collins,  Employment  and  Placement  Manager,  seen  through  the  wires  of  a  computer  cable  r-ade  in  IBM's  Brooklyn  plant . 


>«  people  thought  this  part  of  Brooklyn,  Bedford- 
iWiant,  was  just  about  finished  a  few  years  ago.  It 
srj  A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  let  it  die." 

lie  speaker  is  IBM's  Bill  Collins, who  transferred 
■ej  be  a  part  of  his  old  neighborhood's  rebuilding 
)n 

Kbout  three  years  ago,  a  number  of  local  people 
til  >vith  a  group  of  concerned  businessmen  and  ci . 
e?:rs  to  form  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration 
'to  ation.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  in- 
e  I  VI,  and  other  companies,  to  look  at  the  area's 
a  . 

1 1  April  1968,  IBM  leased  and  renovated  an  old 
jiuse.  Ninety  days  later,  the  new  plant  was  in 


operation.  Now  there  are  over  400  people  here,  produc- 
ing subassemblies  for  computers.  Some  300  live  right 
in  this  area. 

"The  idea  was  to  create  jobs  and  income  for  this 
community.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  we've 
hired  were  unemployed  at  the  time.  We  had  to  help 
most  of  them  develop  new  skills  on  the  job. 

"We  started  out  making  computer  cable.  After 
about  six  months,  they  asked  us  to  produce  computer 
power  units,  too. 

"What's  more,  some  seventy  people  have  already 
been  upgraded  ;n  their  jobs. 

"And  all  or  .  s  here  feel  pretty 
good  about  it." 


IBM 


Nova.        A  few  smaller  cars  cost  les  >. 

That's  what  they're  wort 


Nova  costs  little  more  than  a  little  car.  But  you  get  so 
much  more  with  it. 

To  wit:  some  actual  room.  Coupe  seats  five.  Sedan,  six. 
In  comfort. 

Body  by  Fisher  with  inner  fenders  and  flush-and-dry 
rocker  panels  that  help  prevent  rust. 

A  travel-size  trunk  with  a  cargo-guard  steel  barrier. 
Springs  selected  by  computer  to  give  Nova  the  right  ride 


for  the  way  you  equip  it. 

Five  regular-fuel  engines  to  save  you  money — incl 
standard  Four.  Six  or  V8. 

A  range  of  transmissions  in  manuals,  automatic 
the  low-cost  Torque-Drive  that  never  makes  you  C 

Don't  saddle  yourself  with  a  small  car.  It  isn't  wo 


Not  with  Nova  around. 

Putting  you  first,  keeps  us  first. 


11  Sanitarv  Barber  Shop,  which  is  below  the 
jfl  k,  and  which  I  remember  as  being  a  Satur- 

lav-  rninir  place  where  you  went  only  to  get  a 
reJ  it.  and  where  the  air  was  heavy  w  ith  talk  of 
>d  and  poontang.  with  both  subjects  being  dis- 
jgsJ  mostly  in  violent  terms,  has  a  sign  up  now 
s  hiq  -avs  that  it  does  razor  styling. 

\  \  len  I  uas  a  child  in  Raleigh,  there  were  three 
Yi  nain  wavs  to  lease.  One  of  them  was  the 
)  niqBus  Station,  one  of  them  was  I  .S.  1.  and  the 

as  the  train  station.  The  bus  station  is  al- 
impletely  black  now.  except  for  the  drivers 
JM: others  who  make  their  living  by  the  uncom- 
irta=  transportation  of  people  of  moderate 
:eai  There  were  only  two  or  three  whites  when  1 
iUq  in.  and  tliev  were  soldiers.  Otherwise  the 
am  had  changed  not  at  all.  Outside,  there  were 
rai|iv<  and  Grevhound  buses  labeled  "Miami" 
J  ew  York  City"  and  "St.  Petersburg  Express" 
fljsheville."  I  asked  a  driver  how  many  of  the 
'opl  uho  got  on  the  bus  marked  "New  \  ork" 
eirfjl  the  wav  to  New  York.  "Right  many  of  them 
flat  Petersburg  and  Richmond."  he  said,  "and 
the  rest  get  off  at  \\  ashington." 
1  used  to  be  wonderful  and  unattainable  for 
;  were  told  that  it  stretched  from  Maine  to 
:.  and  Raleigh  w  as  in  the  middle  of  it.  Stand- 
ide  U.S.  1  and  watching  the  traffic  going  up 
«n  on  it  was.  for  me.  almost  as  exciting  as 
down  to  the  train  station.  The  people  I  saw 
ad  been  in  New  York  earlier  that  day.  or 
d  left  Miami  two  days  before.  They  had  style, 
stery  of  foreigners.  Our  eyes  met  briefly  as 
assed  through  with  their  foreign  license 
the  trucks  belching  and  snorting  and  whining 
down  through  the  gears,  dozens  of  gears, 
u  knew  that  thev  w  ould  be  driving  all  night, 
ten  the  sun  came  up  tomorrow  they  would 
nother  place. 

U.S.  1  is  difficult  to  find,  for  there  are  other 
tter  highways  passing  through  and  around 

■  i  that  are  a  good  deal  busier,  and  much  of 
Bffic  from  New  ^  ork  to  Florida  bypasses  the 

■  irely.  On  the  wav  down,  in  Maryland,  we  had 

■  toll  roads  briefly  to  look  for  a  place  to  eat 

■  lad  driven,  instinctively,  to  U.S.  1.  certain 

■  'ould  be  at  least  a  Howard  Johnson's  there. 
J*vas  nothing.  It  was  dead,  decrepit,  full  of 
ojsbile  junkyards  and  specialists  in  the  recon- 
l|>n  of  transmissions.  And  there  were  Negro 
te  Empty,  for-sale  Negro  motels.  "Hotel— 
■fiL"  said  the  signs.  Next  to  that,  they  said. 

■  ale." 

■  n  the  Silver  Meteor  leaves  New  ^  ork  City. 

■  :>se.  it  is  just  another  train,  different  from 
iamuter  trains  only  in  that  it*  cars  are  silver 
Uhan  dirty  brown.  But  when  it  came  through 
<'ii  in  my  \outh.  that  was  -omethin^  el-e.  We 
9  go  down  to  the  station  just  to  see  the  Meteor. 
m  »ent  from  New  York  to  Miami,  come  through. 
■):e  its  sister  trains,  the  Comet  and  the  Star.  I 

■  ber  the  air  of  the  people  who  were  riding 


those  trains— urbane,  sophisticated,  looking  down 
on  Raleigh  as  if  it  were  a  hick  town. 

The  only  Negroes  who  did  not  shuffle  and  lower 
their  eyes  in  the  presence  of  whites  back  then  were 
the  cooks  on  the  Meteor,  the  Star,  and  the  Comet. 
They  leaned  out  the  Dutch  doors  of  the  diners,  a  full 
five  feet  higher  than  those  of  us  who  stood  on  the 
platform,  looking  down  on  us  yokels,  looking  so  in- 
finitely more  sophisticated  and  superior,  and  we. 
even  the  most  ardent  white  supremists  among  us. 
dared  not  say  a  w  ord. 

Now.  the  Meteor  bound  for  Miami  comes  through 
at  12:20  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  northbound 
Meteor  comes  through  five  minutes  later.  The 
Comet  passes  through  Raleigh  at  9:20  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  Star  comes  at  7:40  P.M.  I  went  down 
to  see  the  Comet  one  night.  It  was  raining,  and  the 
railroad  station  looked  HO  gauge,  where  in  my 
memory  it  had  been  a  huge  place,  full  of  busy 
people  and  gray  mail  sacks  and  carts  with  long- 
spoked  wheels,  and  green  Railway  Express  trucks. 
But  now  it  was  not  onlv  smaller:  there  were  prac- 
tically no  people  there.  The  waiting  rooms  were 
empty:  there  were  two  or  three  men  at  Railway 
Express.  The  chalked  arrival  and  departure  times 
on  the  big  blackboard— what  few  remained— were 
done  in  old  men's  spidery  handw  riting. 

The  Comet  came  in.  its  head  lamp  swiveling 
wildly  as  before,  but  it  was  a  tinv  train,  no  longer 
than  the  BMT  subway— two  Diesels  to  pull  it.  two 
mail  and  express  cars,  two  coaches,  and  one  Pull- 
man. It  used  to  have  a  diner  and  as  many  as  eighteen 
car-,  cars  with  fancy  exotic  names  on  their  sides, 
but  now  the  cars  have  numbers.  Almost  all  of  the 
passengers  were  Negroes  this  time.  Those  who 
weren't  were  elderly  whites,  apparently  too  scared 
to  fly.  who  were  being  put  on  or  taken  off  the  train 
bv  their  middle-aged  children.  And  since  the  mid- 
dle-aged children  had  children  of  their  own  who 
were  grown  or  off  at  school,  there  were  no  real 
children  at  the  station  that  night  to  see  the  Comet 
come  in. 

Steam  poured  out  of  the  undersides  of  the  silver 
cars.  Somebody  ignored  the  notice  in  one  of  the 
re-t  rooms  and  flushed  the  toilet  in  the  station,  and  a 
brief  torrent  of  water  and  urine  splashed  down 
on  the  tracks  and  platform  amidst  puffs  of  steam. 
The  Comet  used  to  go  from  New  ^  ork  to  Birming- 
ham, and  we  used  to  ride  it  over  part-wav  and  con- 
nect with  a  little  steam  locomotive  that  would  take 
us  down  to  Opelika  to  visit  my  father's  people  and 
their  farm.  Now  the  Comet  w  as  going  from  YA  ashing- 
ton to  Atlanta.  "Thev  cut  it  off  on  both  ends."  said 
a  conductor,  and  he  seemed  happ\  to  be  talking  w  ith 
someone  who  seemed  sympathetic.  "And  they're 
about  to  cut  it  between  Richmond  and  Washington. 
Pretty  soon  there  won't  be  anything  at  all.  They  cut 
th>-  train  and  thev  cut  the  diner  and  prettv  soon  now 
the  going  to  cut  the  train  out  er//-together.  Right 
novi  n<  dy  but  the  disagreeable  people'll  ride  it." 
He  inclined  his  head  toward  a  group  of  Negroes. 

There  was  more  steam,  and  somebody  flushed 
another  toilet,  and  the  train  moved  unceremoniously 
out  of  the  station.  Abu  :t  all  that  w  as  left  of  the 


'In  the  South,  the 
soil  ranks  in 
importance  be- 
hind onlv  race." 
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Fred  Powledge  memory  I  had  was  the  wildly-swiveling  head  lamp 
on  the  lead  Diesel,  and  that  looked  audacious  now, 
sending  out  such  heroic  warnings  in  front  of  such 
an  inconsequential  train. 


The  cemetery  is  in  the  old  part  of  town,  and  it  is 
covered  with  hills  and  tall  oaks  and  elms.  There 
are  real  gravestones  there,  unlike  the  newer  cem- 
eteries with  their  restrictions  (my  mother  is  buried 
in  one  of  those ) ,  and  there  are  mausoleums  and 
obelisks  rising  among  the  hills  and  along  the  tiny 
stream.  It  is  a  good  cemetery,  a  cemetery  where 
people  have  been  allowed  to  erect  the  monuments 
they  wanted  to  erect,  and  sometimes  this  policy  has 
produced  utter  tastelessness  and  sometimes  it  has 
produced  monuments  of  some  beauty,  but  the  chief 
result  of  the  policy  is  that  it  somehow  makes  death 
as  informal  as  death  really  is.  It  reminds  the  still 
living  that  death  is  not  such  a  big  deal. 

I  drove  slowly  through  the  cemetery  for  a  while, 
trying  to  remember  the  locations  of  three  graves 
that  had  stuck  in  my  memory  ever  since  I  had  first 
seen  them,  as  a  child.  One  was  where  the  Indian 
princess  was  buried,  one  was  the  grave  of  the  child 
which  had,  above  its  headstone,  encased  in  a  glass 
globe,  the  child's  favorite  toys,  and  one  was  a  stone 
angel  that  Thomas  Wolfe's  father  had  carved.  I 
spotted  a  tall  man  standing  amongst  the  tombstones, 
looking,  except  for  the  color  of  his  green  work 
clothes,  like  a  statue  himself.  His  face  and  hands 
were  the  color  and  texture  of  leather,  he  stood 
almost  six  and  a  half  feet  tall,  and  he  wore  a  gray 
Western  hat.  I  told  him  what  I  was  looking  for,  and 
he  got  in  the  car  and  we  drove  to  the  angel.  "I'm  not 
sure  this  is  Mr.  W olfe's  angel,"  he  said,  "but  this  is 
the  angel  that  everybody  wants  to  see.  The  reason  is, 
her  eyes  follow  you  everywhere  you  go."  The  angel 
was  magnificently  carved,  and  of  perfect  size  and 
proportion,  and  her  eyes  did,  indeed,  follow  you. 
I  started  to  say  that  I  thought  this  was  because  the 
sculptor  had  slightly  Crossed  the  eyes,  but  then  I 
looked  closer  at  the  tall  man  in  the  Western  hat 
and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  had  been  sculpted  in  the 
same  way. 

He  remembered  the  child's  grave  with  the  glass 
globe  full  of  toys,  but  he  said  it  was  no  longer 
there.  "Some  kids  broke  it  all  up,"  he  said.  Then 
ue  went  to  the  Indian  princess's  grave. 

Over  the  grave  there  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  of 
stone,  with  the  top  leveled  oil.  and  on  the  (op  there 
v\as  a  small  Grecian  temple  with  columns.  Set 
just  inside  the  columns,  at  eye  level,  there  was  a 
sepia  engraving  of  the  grave's  occupant,  who  had 
died  in  1897  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Below  the 
picture  was  the  poem : 

In  tin  dark  ryes'  splendor 

II  here  the  warm  lixfit  loves  in  dwell, 

W  eat  >  Innl,  s,  \  ri  tender 

Speah  theii  last  farewell. 

I  looked  more  closely  at  the  picture.  I  he  cenlei 
of  her  face  had  been  chipped  away    "Some  kids 


done  that  with  a  BB  gun,"  said  the  man  ml 
could  tell  that  she  looked  exactly  like  the  | 
of  my  mother  when  she  was  about  that  age. 


|)art  of  the  feeling  of  Raleigh,  and  ol  »the 
*  towns  and  small  cities  across  the  natii  hi 
particularly  of  places  in  the  South,  is  the  I.  ] 
the  South  it  ranks  in  importance  behind  oni  rar< 
and,  of  course,  the  feeling  of  race  is  inext.abl 
enmeshed  in  the  feeling  of  the  land.  This  i 
say  that  Raleigh  is  a  farm  town,  with  dus  sid 
streets  and  gas  pumps  and  general  stores.  I,irol 
ably  never  was  like  that.  There  are  sidewal*  an 
streets  and  coin-operated  car  washes  and  i 
banks  and  electronics-research  firms  anc  ion 
puters  and  Holiday  Inns  and  quarter-act '  e 
tates"  in  the  new  housing  developmei 
elsewhere.  But  the  feeling  is  still  there,  i>  fs 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  migration  froi  3ar 
and  Gai  ner  and  Knightdale  constantly  replshf 
that  feeling.  People  have  written  about  the  s  an 
the  spell  it  puts  on  men,  especially  Southern 
ican  men;  Hollywood  has  tried  to  make  ivii 
about  it.  It  is  there.  It  is  that  feeling,  so  t  \  I 
come  by  in  the  South,  and  so  difficult  to  av  1. 1 
being  reliant  on,  and  owing  your  survival  tl 
idiosyncracies  of  that  dry  red  clay.  You  cai>e  r 
moved  from  the  dirt  by  a  generation,  two  : 
tions.  and  -till  feel  yourself  bound  to  it,  am 
by  it.  The  merchants  in  their  jackets  and  I  i 
women  shoppers  in  Gameron  Village,  even  on 
Hills— they  all  feel  it  and  show  it.  even  if  t-v  c 
not  know  it  is  there. 

The  young  men  with  red  faces,  riding  tur 
in  the  Chevy  Novas  with  Confederate  bat  -fl< 
license  plates  on  the  front  bumper,  wearii 
blond  hair  short  in  brush  cuts,  white  shii 
starched  collars,  and  no  button-downs,  and  tii 
the  ones  who  run  barbershops  and  used-ci.lcl 
looking  one  step  removed  from  the  Klan— tl  a 
half  a  step  removed  from  the  soil,  and  the]  nc 
it.  They  also  know  that  the  blacks  are  catch 
with  them  fast,  have  gone  further  and  f;i  i 
terms  of  dignity  and  self-esteem  since  the.t-i 
started  in   I960  than  the  white  folks  of  tl 
have  gone  since  the  Depression.  And  so  tl  I 
sent  and  feai  the  blacks  more  than  anyboih 

They  gather  on  Saturday  nights  at  tin 
bouses  that  feature  country  music  and  someioi 
fied,  toned-down  lock,  and  they  buy  setu  f 
the  liquor  they  carry   in  brown-paper  baj 
they  eat  ribs  and  chicken  and  shrimp  am 
.mil   they    feel    up   their    fatted   women  1 
loose-fitting  slack-  who.  themselves,  are  on  hi 
a  step  away,  and  they  forget  for  a  spell 
the  many  things  llie\    hold  in  ((minion  « 
blacks. 

Family  is  another  part  of  the  feeling  of  I 
The  big  cities  do  not  have  this  feeling.  El 
daughter  lives  and  is  raising  her  own  fan' 
Brooklyn,  and   her  mother   and   father  livi|» 
twelve  mile-  awa\  in  the  Bronx,  it  is  possih'"' 
perfectly   reasonable   not   to  visit   very  oft 


they  "go  riding"  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
ecking  on  the  new  housing  developments 
:n  the  shopping  centers  and  then  stopping 
sister's  or  a  brother's  or  an  aunt  s  house 
warning,  which  is  all  right,  because  the 
brothers,  and  aunts  do  the  same  thing.  In 
you  do  not  have  major  family  arguments 
n  fj^day  afternoon,  nor  do  you  lazily  kick  the 
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Times  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  two  in 
rnoon  and  decide  to  make  love.  They  visit, 
y  talk  a  while,  and  then  they  leave.  And 
their  talk,  sometimes,  there  is  an  intense 
hatred,   distrust,   jealousy,  spitefulness— 
ig  that  at  times  can  be  as  strong  as  the 
ns  and  magnetisms  of  the  soil  and  of  race, 
n  manifest  itself  on  those  simple  Sunday 
on  excursions  when  the  disapproval  that 
i  mber  of  the  family  feels  for  another  be- 
oo  urgent:  it  cannot  any  longer  be  sup- 
behind  gossip  about  those  who  are  not 
it  is  now  that  the  truth  comes  out,  the 
>xplo  >ns.    You  re   raising   that   child  perfectly 
itroc  isly  .  .  .  you  are  getting  fat  as  a  hog  .  .  .  you 
'op  that  drinking  right  now.  But  it  is  at  its 
;t  at  forced  family  gatherings  where  the 
trail  ■  >  great  and  the  opportunity  to  leave  is  lack- 
Herings  such  as  funerals. 
I  nember  one:  the  death  was  expected,  long 
wn  out.  and  when  it  finally  came,  the  sis- 
oud  of  their  Southern  aristocratic  lineage, 
iescefed  and  looked  skeptically  at  everybody 
one  member  of  the  family  who  lived  in  a 
iistai  city  and  who  had  rented  a  car  at  dawn  and 
Irive  five  hundred  miles,  because  he  had  gotten 
i  rea  ar,  and  a  red  car  was  out  of  place  in  a 
uner  procession:  at  the  young  woman  who  re- 
entry ad  joined  the  family  by  marriage,  because 
hew  from  another  part  of  the  world  and  spoke 
nothj  language  and  therefore  was  a  "harlot" 
nd  aUtrumpet"  and  "probably  a  thief"  and  who. 
'hen  le  fought  back  at  these  accusations,  then 
car  "the  most  uppity  little  brown  bitch  I  ever 
' :  ind,  finally,  at  everybody.  Eventually  the 
isten  obtained  cardboard  boxes  from  the  Co- 
->nial|  tore  and  loaded  their  car  with  the  sibling's 
elonligs  and  left. 

In  ileigh,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
'  Aia  ica,  you  are  forever  enslaved  by  your  kin. 
'theflieople  know  or  knew  your  mother  and 
ithei  sisters  and  brothers,  and  you  are  forever 
•idgd  against  that  know  ledge.  If  you  are  worthless 
"d  i  count,  and  your  kin  aren't,  then  you  are 

bla  sheep.  If  you  try  to  be  successful,  and 
her  was  a  mundane  clerk  or  an  alcoholic 
1  a  ]  landerer,  you  are  putting  on  airs  and  it  is 
nly  (matter  of  time  before  the  genes  for  mun- 
alcoholism,  or  philandering  take  over 

QSj  ace  you  to  the  same  shambles. 

1«§:  is  no  getting  away,  if  you  stay.  A  few 
'  j  ed  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  home- 
wnSi)ut  they  have  not  been  very  successful.  It 

■nil  easier  to  start  another  life  someplace  new, 

d  |ithey  go  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte,  and 

n:  me  of  them,  to  Atlanta,  and,  a  few,  to  New 


York,  and  their  places  in  Raleigh  are  filled  by 
those  who  had  to  leave  Cary  and  Garner  and 
Knightdale. 

In  New  York.  \ou  can  go  a>  far  a^  you  want. 
Perhaps  they  have  the  right  idea  in  Brooklyn,  on 
the  street  where  we  live,  where  there  are  many 
Italian  families,  whose  children  have  all  grown 
up  and  moved  to  Jerse)  or  Lon  Gyland,  and  who 
come  back  on  weekends  to  eat  Mamma  s  spaghetti 
and  to  show  off  the  new  Polara,  and  who  do  not 
sta\  long,  and  that  is  that. 


Maybe,  though.  I  am  exaggerating  all  this,  and 
it  realK  is  the  rain.  Easter  weekend  started 
out  with  irice  skies  and  thumping  twigs  in  the  back 
yard,  but  now  it  is  raining,  and  it  has  been  rain- 
ing, and  it  is  affecting  our  plans  and  our  tempers. 
You  can  feel  the  initial  politeness  wear  off  and  the 
edges  start  to  roughen,  and  occasionally  as  you 
enter  a  room  you  can  hear  snatches  of  their  con- 
versations, and  you  wonder,  from  the  way  the  sub- 
ject is  abruptly  changed,  if  they  are  talking  about 
you:  how  much  nicer  you'd  look  if  you  shaved;  how 
much  you've  drunk  in  three  days  out  of  that  bottle 
of  vodka  you  brought:  whether  you're  bringing  up 
your  child  right.  And  you  are  there  with  your  wife, 
in  the  bedroom  at  night,  talking  about  them  and 
wishing  there  were  some  way  to  communicate. 

So  little  changes,  so  little  has  changed.  For  every 
Sanitary  Barber  Shop  that  now  offers  razor  styling, 
there  are  a  dozen  vacant  lots  where  I  used  to  play 
that  have  not  changed  at  all.  In  New  York  City  it 
would  have  changed  a  dozen  times— and.  most  of 
all.  the  people  w  ould  have  changed.  In  New  York  the 
old  people  disappear  and  are  never  heard  of  again. 
Here,  in  Raleigh,  they  stay  around,  and  each  time 
you  come  back  you  see  how  they  hav  e  aged  and  you 
wonder  if  you  have  passed  the  same  number  of 
years  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  A  bent,  white- 
haired  man.  in  a  neat  suit.  vest,  and  starched  white 
shirt  and  tie,  hobbles  down  the  street,  one  step  at 
the  time,  taking  an  eternity  to  walk  from  his  house 
to  the  end  of  the  block,  pausing  there,  turning 
slowly,  taking  another  eternity  to  return,  and  you 
realize  that  this  was  his  walk  for  the  day.  "That's 
Dr.  Williams.  He's  pretty  bad  off."  they  say. 

You  remember  Dr.  Williams,  the  preacher  at 
one  of  the  more  powerful  churches,  the  recipient  of 
a  fancy  car  once  from  his  loving  congregation  (and 
the  object  of  much  criticism  from  those  who  were 
not  so  loving),  now  reduced  to  hobbling,  unable  to 
drive  the  car,  something  in  his  eves.  Fear?  Pain? 
Where  is  God  now  ? 

All  these  people,  w  ith  their  pain  and  tragedy  and 
r-  little  humor  left,  so  little  time  to  laugh,  watching 
the  N'ewlywed  Game  and  getting  the  facts  all  mixed 
u  ing  bets  on  who  will  win  and  then  not  pay- 

ing vei  od  attention  and  being  incorrect  about 
who  did  win,  and  getting  little  kicks  from  the  way 
the  wives  bitch  theatrically  at  their  shrimpy  hus- 
bands (watching  it  sadistically,  like  watching  the 
wrestling  or  the  roller  ^by  or  the  geek  in  the 
carnival),  voting  for  Nixon  a.  i  thinking  they  were 
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pretty  liberal  because  they  knew  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  voting  for  Wallace;  their  hands  gnarled  and 
beaten  and  tv\isted  and  sometimes  their  lingers 
severed  in  the  course  of  serving,  over  a  period  of 
several  decades,  some  governor  or  textile-millowner 
or  fertilizer  supplier  whom  they  still  refer  to  with 
utmost  reverence  as  Mister  Bob  or  Mister  Jim  or 
something,  and  who  probably  doesn't  have  the 
slightest  idea  who  they  are,  or  were— sitting  there 
being  fair  game  for  all  the  television  commercials 
that  promise  to  end  the  pains  of  arthritis  and  cold 
miseries  and  psoriasis  and  piles— promising  In  end 
their  pain. 

They  used  to  be  able  to  dismiss  most  everything 
that  bothered  them  with  the  quotation  from 
Matthew,  the  one  about  setting  the  sheep  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  goats  on  the  left.  It  explained 
everything:  the  white  folks  got  the  life  eternal  and 
the  nigras  got  the  everlasting  punishment.  There  it 
is.  right  there  in  the  Holy  Bible.  But  lately  some 
smartass  preacher  with  sideburns  from  Columbia 
or  Yale  has  been  down  there  talking  about  missions 
to  the  inner  city,  and  thev  don't  go  to  church  as 
religiously  as  thev  used  to.  They  sit  and  watch 
television  commercials.  Where  is  their  God  now? 
Perhaps  He  is  within  the  picture  tube. 


The  family  picnic  was  held,  despite  the  rain. 
Within  an  hour  or  so,  the  sky  cleared  and  the 
men  wandered  out  into  the  backyard,  the  women 
staved  inside  and  talked,  and  the  children  ex- 
plored the  woods.  Some  of  them  caught  poison 
oak.  I  managed  to  eat  three  different  kinds  of 
deviled  eggs  and  two  different  kinds  of  potato 
salad.  For  the  Inst  time  in  my  memory,  since 
leaving  home,  nobody  talked  about  niggers  or 
hippies. 

The  grass  was  good,  and  so  was  the  pine  straw, 
and  the  ground  was  springy  beneath  our  feet.  We 
inspected  the  greenhouse  mv  cousin  David  was 
building.  It  was  good,  when  you  came  in  from 
outside,  scraping  your  shoo  on  the  driveway, 
then  again  on  the  steps,  then  the  rubber  mat.  then 
the  other  mat  inside  the  door,  all  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  red  clay  off  your  shoes.  In  New  York  you 
never  do  this  unless  it  has  been  raining  or  snow- 
ing hard  or  you  inadvertently  Stepped  in  a  mess  left 
l>\  a  dog. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  picnic  Polly  burst 
into  tears  and  said  she  wanted  to  live  in  Raleigh. 
She  said  there  were  live  good  reasons  why  we 
should  move  there:  not  so  much  pollution,  not  SO 
much  hatred,  more  room,  shopping  centers,  and 
one  other  reason  I  cannot  recall.  Then  she  asked 
me  lo  give  hei  five  good  reasons  win  we  couldn  t 
move.  I  was  unable  to  answer,  either  lo  her  satis- 
faction or  mine. 


%  %  alt  Disney's  Wonderful  World  of  Coloi  is 
*  ▼  on,  its  volume  somewhat  louder  than  neces- 
sary, and  we  sit  across  the  room,  talking  over  it 
all.  It  is  about  a  little  Indian  boy  who  is  expelled 


I  did  not  me 
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from  his  tribe  and  who  becomes  friendly  thj 
eagle.  The  eagle,  of  course,  saves  the  litt  boy 
life  and  everything  works  out  okay.  There  son* 
spectacular  photography.  The  conversatii  c« 
tinues.  There  is  talk  of  a  young  man  wi 
coma,  of  the  most  recent  family  tragech 
tive  was  burned  badly  in  a  fire  in  her  ho  :  1) 
daughter  and  grandchildren  died  by  fire  a  l"i  <( 
ago;  her  husband's  first  wife  burned  to  d<  hi. 

"Remember  when  Pat  came  through  In  > 
that  string  of  stuff,  son?"  I  remember  ;  i 
cousin,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Army,  h  coi 
manded  a  convoy  that  had  passed  through, ileij 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor.  We  had  walke>  jp 
I  .S.  70.  a  block  away,  and  watched  thehcoi 
through.  Pat  had  stopped  and  we  had  a  I 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  drove  aw  .  i 
it  was  very  much  like  one  of  those  movi« 
the  glory  of  war. 

My  father  remembered  that  it  was  an  a  9 
regiment  that  Pat  was  conveyim 
her   that:    I    remembered  only 
soldiers. 

"Do  you  remember.  Daddy,  when  Pat  :t 
car  in  the  back  yard  right  after  Pearl  Har 
you  put  it  up  on  blocks  and  stored  the  tirejm 
basement?"  He  did  not  remember  that. 

We  remember  what  we  want  to  remeier 
suppose,  and  we  forget  what  we  want  to  for  1^1 
between  the  two  of  us.  I  doubt  that  we  coi 
together  much  of  a  history  book.  I  alreaclli 
asked  about  one  thing  that  is  very  impo  nt 
me.  the  circumstances  of  my  adoption,  (( 
doesn't  remember  that.  We  have  lived,  I  :tl 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  yea!  I 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  be  less  serious  about  ai 
ing  for  things  that  cannot  be  found. 


On  the  way  back  to  Brooklyn,  we  tin 
coastal  route.  I  told  them  it  was  becamii 
bored  with  interstate  highways  and  turnpi  i 
I  wanted  to  see  the  ocean  again.  But  the  \t 
route  took  us  down  U.S.  64,  through  Nash\ 
seat  of  Nash  County,  and  that  may  have  bl 
real  reason.  I  thought,  for  a  moment,  as  w 
past  the  courthouse,  of  stopping  and  going 
opening  that  book  to  February  23.  1935 
decided  not  to.  I  was  in  a  hurry.  1  suppose 
home 
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elusive  constituency  speaks  up. 


At  so — to  you.  the  great  silent  majority  of 
y  row  Americans — /  ask  for  your  support, 
ttihe  united  for  peace.  Let  us  also  be  united 
rait  defeat.  Because  let  us  understand : 
oraVietnam  cannot  defeat  or  humiliate  the 
nit\  States.  Only  Americans  can  do  that. 
■Pa  dent  Xixon  to  the  nation.  Vov.  3.  1969 


■  ere  riding  through  downtown  Aurora.  II- 
|ais,  in  William  G.  MitchlerThe  Real  Estate 
md-new  Cadillac  automobile.  '"Damn  it. 


Lit 


'  said  Bobbv  Moga  The  Township  Super- 
you  ever  get  into  politics  you're  going  to 
■11  this  thing.  Who'd  vote  for  a  man  who 
nd  in  a  car  this  big?"'  ""I  earned  this  car," 
illiam  G.  Mitchler.  whose  shoulders  tilled 
tl  the  front  seat.  "Give  me  a  choice  between 
fil  and  the  car.  and  I  think  I'll  keep  on  driv- 
d." 

vvisted  sidewise  in  the  seat  to  talk  to  me, 
g  journalist,  in  Aurora  in  quest  of  Mr. 
>ilent  Major itarians.  Over  the  phone  a 
a  •  earlier  I  had  explained  to  Moga  that  I 
led.  from  Herb  Klein  s  office  in  the  White 
ampling  of  letters  written  to  the  President 
thj  November  3  speech,  that  I  intended  to  do 
ul  on  some  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them. 
B|  would  like  to  visit  with  him. 

;ntion  pleased  Moga.  a  stockv  fellow  of 
n  with  thinning  hair,  a  firm  grip,  and  a 
erican  flag  in  his  lapel.  ""You  mean  that 
The  President  actually  sat  down  and  read 
he  asked  when  I  arrived  in  his  office. 
1  not  know,  I  said,  only  that  the  White 
reaucracy.  upon  request,  disgorged  his 
'representative"  of  the  400,000-odd  re- 
week  following  the  address.  "Think  of 
by  Moga  said.  "You  write  the  President, 
sten  to  you." 
i  were  driving  through  Aurora,  and  talking 
ifl  attitude  toward  the  war.  Aurora  is  forty 
a|  two  counties  due  w  est  of  Chicago,  origi- 
iliing.  now  light  industrial:  population 
nl  of  Commerce  estimate )  100.000;  but  Mill 
r'ii  from  The  City  to  avoid  what  Moga  called 
>  stuff."  "Most  patriotic  place  in  the  whole 
Bobby  Moga  said.  He  pointed  to  a  hard- 
■  that  rambled  most  the  length  of  a  city 
ellow  there,  on  patriotic  occasions,  he 
flags  for  this  entire  section  of  the  street. 
>le  here,  none  of  that  mess  you  have  in 
r  New  York, 
a  cute  little  incident  that  happened  dur- 
ratorium.  We  have  some  of  those  damned 


people  here,  even  in  a  decent  town  like  Aurora. 
Some  get  out  here  from  Chicago,  some  of  them  are 
homegrown,  those  damned  hippies.  But  nobody 
pavs  much  attention  to  them. 

"Anyway,  this  guy  with  greasy  long  hair  and 
those  granny  glasses— a  ridiculous- looking  creep.  I 
get  mad  just  looking  at  them— anyway,  he  came  into 
the  township  building  and  he  started  setting  up  a 
card  table  and  some  signs. 

"I  got  red.  God  but  I  got  mad.  I  walked  over  to 
him  and  I  didn't  even  read  his  sign.  I  knew  what  the 
hell  he  was  all  about.  I  said  to  him.  What's  your 
problem,  pal?  \\  hat's  with  you.  pal?  I  kept  calling 
him  pal  every  second  breath,  that's  the  way  to  keep 
those  bastards  off  balance. 

"I  said  to  him.  ^  ou  ain't  setting  up  nothin'  like 
that  in  here.  pal.  let's  get  movin'.  pal. 

"Oh.  hell  yes.  he  started  protesting,  he  was  saying 
Nazi  Germany  and  civil  rights  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  how  I  was  no  better  than  a  German 
storm  trooper,  and  I  started  getting  madder. 

"1  reached  out  and  grabbed  him  under  my  left 
arm— got  a  good  hold  on  him.  just  like  this"— and 
Moga  turned  in  the  seat  and  gripped  himself  under 
the  arm  to  demonstrate  his  hold— "and  I  was  hold- 
ing him  real  tight,  and  he  was  hollering.  And  with 
my  other  arm— my  right  one.  I'm  right-handed,  too. 
you  know— I  picked  up  his  lousy  stinking  card  table 
and  his  goddamned  sign  and  I  pulled  the  w hole  mess 
right  through  the  door  and  pitched  his  ass  out  on 
Water  Street.  Don't  bring  that  sort  of  crap  into  this 
building,  pal.  and  don't  make  me  mad.  I  told  him. 
That's  the  only  way  to  handle  jerks  like  that— 
hustle'm  right  on  outside.  I'm  not  letting  any  god- 
damned hippie  jerk  of  a  demonstrator  use  my  office 
for  that  sort  of  thing." 
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Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  early  December  is  a  place  of 
raw.  cheek-chilling  cold,  where  gulls  peck 
stupidly  at  the  ice  of  Lake  Erie,  two  blocks  north  of 
downtown,  wondering  what  happened  to  the  water; 
and  even  the  locals  hurry  when  out  of  doors.  Eco- 
nomically, Sandusky  is  part  of  the  Detroit-Pitts- 
burgh industrial  sprawl,  with  auto  factories  of  each 
of  the  Big  Three,  foundries,  and  metals-fabricating 
plants.  Geographically,  Sandusky  just  misses  the 
beaten  path— too  far  north  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  to 
attract  motorists  without  specific  business  there:  too 
far  west  of  Cleveland  I  126  miles)  for  a  comfortable 
one  day  trip;  lacking  even  that  most  esteemed  merit 
badge  of  contemporary  boosterism,  scheduled  com- 
mercial airline  service.  Jean  Cast,  a  pleasant,  forty- 
ish  housewife  and  mother  of  four,  has  lived  in  San- 
dusky all  her  life,  and  the  last  twenty-three  years, 
those  of  her  marriage,  in  the  same  house  her  Irish- 
descended  family  occupied  when  she  was  a  child. 
She  isn't  exactly  bored,  for  she  has  her  children, 
her  bowling  (trophies  dominate  a  shelf  at  one  end 
of  the  living  room  I ,  her  sew  ing  I  she  is  good  enough 
to  have  a  faithful  clientele  for  her  dresses  I .  and  her 
church  work— but  Jean  ( iast  does  recognize  that 
her  town  isn't  the  intellectual  center  of  the  W  estern 
world. 

"Sandusk)  is  a  stick-in-the-mud  community." 
she  volunteered  after  we  had  chatted  awhile. 
"'There's  no  tendency  for  people  to  take  olf  and  live 
elsewhere.  You  tend  to  associate  with  your  high- 
school  friends:  the  same  people  you  grew  up  with 
you  see  the  rest  of  your  life.  People  may  move  out 
into  the  housing  developments  outside  of  town,  but 
most  stay  right  here." 

But  Jean  Cast  tries.  Last  year  she  did  volunteer 
work  at  a  neighborhood  opportunities  center,  fi- 
nanced by  OEO.  attempting  to  bring  a  fifth-grade 
child  up  from  third-made  reading  level.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  tutoring  he  improved  dramatically. 
"He  began  to  do  extra  reading.  ^  ou  know,  some  of 
these  children  had  never  been  to  a  public  library. 
Lynn  was  so  proud  when  he  did  well  on  his  tests." 
But  because  of  budget  cuts  the  center  closed,  and 
Jean  ( last  is  more  than  a  little  miffed  w  ith  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Jean  (last  paid  little  attention  to  the  war  until 
her  eldest  son  became  a  senior  in  high  school.  "I 
really  became  concerned  about  il  then,  when  it 
began  to  gel  close  to  home."  Her  understanding 
of  the  war  is  limited  to  what  she  gleans  from  casual 
reading  of  daily  newspapers  and  newsmagazines. 
"Lot  of  it  I  don't  feel  we  will  ever  understand  I 
think  we  more  or  less  drifted  into  il.  Hut  we  made 
a  pad  with  them  [the  South  Vietnamese];  when 
you  do  that,  make  a  pact,  you  should  honoi  it. 
Pause.  "I  don't  led  we  have  enough  information  to 
know  whether  policies  are  right  01  not.  Leave  it  to 
the  leadei ." 

Bob  Cast,  a  heavy-bellied  man  in  a  work  jacket, 
works  at  a  General  Motors  plant.  He  drifted  in  to 
join  our  conversation.  Does  he  hear  much  discus- 
sion ol  the  war  al  work  or  among  friends?  "I  m 
afraid  not.  We  have  a  prett)  well-established  group 
at  the  plant,  men  who've  been  there,  and  in  the 


union,  for  twenty  years  or  more.  They're  c<  fort 
able,  very  little  bothers  them." 

Mrs.  Gast  listened  to  the  President's  spi 
her  living  room— alone,  because  Bob  Gast  wa 
ing  that  night.  Afterwards,  she  sat  down  he 
portable  typewriter  and  wrote  Mr.  Nixon 
which  said,  in  part: 


We  did  not  vote  for  you  in  the  last  elec  n. 
hut  now  I  wish  titers  would  be  a  place  on  ip 
ballot  in  give  you  a  mi*-  of  confidence,  so  u 
you  would  know  we  arc  100%  behind  yoi  .. 
If  e  hare  quite  a  stake  in  your  peace  plan  am 
have  tun  boys  in  the  service  now.  One  is  i- 
tinned  in  this  country  and  the  other  is  fl  g 
supplies  into  Da  Nang.  Also,  we  have  a  sixt  i- 
year-old  boy  who  is  rapidly  approaching  o  ft 

age  Stick  to  your  guns  am!  stand  firm,  n 

only  with  the  enemy,  but  also  with  the  dissen 
and  troublemakers  who  give  aid  and  comjo,'  o 
tin-  enemy  In  tearing  us  apart  from  withinj 
onh  the  quiet  ones  would  raise  their  voices,  i  v 
would  drown  out  the  protesters  ami  let  the  61- 
munists  know  ti  e  are  still  a  united  people. 


b  an  Gast  mailed  the  letter  at  the  corner  mid 
night  while  going  to  pick  up  her  husband  th 
factory.  "I  had  never  written  to  a  Presidt  be 
fore,  but  that  night  1  felt  he  had  the  odd- 
him.  and  he  needed  someone  to  say  they  wei'svitl 
him.  I  really  felt  sorry  for  him.  struggling  ;  litis 
large  odds  and  betting  on  tin-  come. 

Bobby  Moga  was  especially  pleased  that  liai 
come  to  Aurora  on  December  8,  a  M 
"The  combined  service  clubs  are  having  dun 
cheon  o\  t'r  at  the  l  MCA  today  commemoiat  th 
Jap  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Let  s  go  over  tl  ' 
w  ill  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  helluva  town 
and  how  we  get  together  behind  the  right 
Soon  1  found  myself  standing  in  line  with  t 
score  Aurorans  on  a  basketball  court,  awa 
paper  plate  of  fried  chicken  and  stuffed  ' 
Bobby  Moga's  brother,  John,  shook  my  hai'an 
gave  me  a  red  plasl  ic  comb  embossed  :  M  \M  J 
MOGA  THE  PLUMBER  YOl  I:  PLUMBER. 

Moga  tugged  al  my  arm.  "Come  on.  We  fpul 
ting  you  at  the  head  table."  I  insisted  I'd  jit  is:< 
soon  sit  among  the  citizens  at  the  long  co  no 
tables.  "No.  no."  Moga  said,  propelling  me'  id 
platform  and  a  wooden  folding  chair  nex  o 
Marine  major  general.  "Let's  make  sure  I  go  ou 
name  light  from  Moga."  said  the  loastmast  H 
handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  pi 
mi:.  <;oi.i>i:\.  uki'I!Ksk\ti\(;  the  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mv  first  horrified  impulse  was  to  snatch  aw|» 
paper  and  swallow  it.  Losing  as  Captain  JoeC  •« 
head  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department'? 
cide  squad,  and  as  Joe  I  >ealey,  publisher  of  tl  W 
las  News,  are  stunts  I  have  performed  und  a 
impulsiveness  of  reportoi  ial  license,  each  lii" 
tali/ing  upon  someone's  misinti  oduction.  I 
an  agent  of  the  Nixon  Administration— "Go 
I  said.  "I'm  just  a  writer,  here  to  do  a  story. 
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d  Herb  Klein  sent  you."  "No,  no,  I  got 
Her  from  Klein's  office.  I  don't  work  for 
his  intelligence  disappointed  the  man,  and 

for  a  moment  I  would  be  sent  to  the 
i  eat  with  the  help.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
>ur  hundred  assembled  Aurorans:  "And 
us- at  the  head  table  today  is  Mr.  Gordon 
3  Klein's  office  in  the  White  House."  I  said 
;  sotto  voce  that  brought  an  alarmed 
Dm  the  Marine  general,  and  I  continued 

fried  chicken. 

icheon  was  the  idea  of  Dr.  Stanley  Parks, 
who  is  president  of  the  Aurora  Navy 


"These  are  real  people,"  Bobby  Moga  said  as  we ' 
left  the  YMCA.  "Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  this 


;  sure  Senator  Percy  gets  a  copy  of  Doc's 
heard  a  man  say  later.  "Or  better  vet.  let  s 
to  Washington  and  bring  Percy  home  for 


asue  quasi-official  organization  which  lobbies 
•  Navy  appropriations  and  warns  the  pub- 
t  the  Soviet  naval  menace.  Parks  said  he 
questioned  "as  to  why  we  would  want 
ber  this  day;  are  we  trying  to  open  up  old 
'  Something  more  was  involved  than  hon- 
2,400  Americans  who  died  at  Pearl  Har- 
remember  that  Americans  reacted  to  the 
attack  with  a  unity  that  has  never  been 
in  the  history  of  our  country. ...  Ameri- 
:n't  ashamed  to  profess  their  loyalty  and 

iotism  Yes,  patriotism  stood  at  a  high 

v,  Parks  lamented,  "loyalty  and  patriotism 
ied  cynically  as  being  left  to  the  squares, 
realh  something  'cool"  to  criticize  and 
he  Constitutional  right  of  dissent  has  de- 
nerall  to  an  excuse  to  undermine.  From  the  Sen- 
:  floe  the  college  campus,  sensationalist  picture 
igazi  5,  and  other  such  media,  sanctimonious 
poor  s  would  castigate  the  men  who  loyally 

ve  o  country  "  Rising  applause.  ("Damnit, 

s  mi 
;ech. 
.dD 
est. 

Nine  earl  Harbor  survivors  from  Aurora  and 
MC|ty  sat  at  round  tables-of-honor  with  their 
ves-  i-consciously  excited  about  an  event  al- 
»st  tl  «  decades  distant,  now  revived  to  brim 
im  uncustomed  attention.  Police  Captain  Alex 
)oke  for  ihem.  How  sad  it  was.  Puscas 
d,  M  iear  taps  sounded  over  soldiers'  graves, 
"lit  s  ever  be  sounded  for  the  last  time?  Will 
uenc  ever  die?  Not  so  long  as  its  people  do  as 
art  ioing  at  this  moment— Remember  Pearl 
rboi 

music  teacher  closed  the  proceedings  with 
heB  le  Hymn  of  the  Republic.'"  truly  a  song  for 

sea  is— Andy  Williams  sang  it.  agonizingly 
1  an  slow,  the  sad  June  morning  when  Bobby 
"ne<  s  body  was  borne  from  the  heavy  gloom  of 

"aljik's  Cathedral:  the  Republicans  sang  it  in 
anu  each  two  months  later,  then  nominated 
■'had  Nixon  for  the  Presidency;  now  the  Silent 
'jori  "lans  sang  it  in  anthem  rhythm,  find  ins;  in 

Li  )ln!  s  son"  a  soulful  bond  to  the  American 
( 'tu  quasi-religious  verses  that  bring  tears 
llle  ;s  and  send  them  back  to  their  insurance 
icesld  grain  stores  and  drug  counters  with  the 
ls"e  feeling  one  gets  from  a  good  Methodist 
'"oi  r  a  close  football  victory. 


in  Washington?' 


The  Recess  Club  is  a  luncheon  recluse  for  auto 
executives  in  north  downtown  Detroit,  a  dim, 
comfortable  place  that  smells  faintly  of  bourbon  and 
old  leather.  It  is  devoid  of  Automobia's  chrome  and 
fintails,  the  only  place  in  the  neighborhood  (Gen- 
eral Motors'  headquarters  are  across  the  street ) 
where  Roosevelt-era  styling  is  acceptable. 

My  host  looked  vaguely  like  Johnny  Carson- 
nervous  smile,  neat  short  haircut,  an  open  sincere 
face,  eager  eyes  that  keep  right  on  you.  He  wants 
you  to  like  him,  he  does,  and  he  wants  to  like  you. 
Hut  he  was  restrained  the  first  few  minutes  of  our 
conversation;  something  bothered  him.  and  we 
couldn't  get  beyond  pleasantries.  He  finally  said. 
"Do  you  intend  to  identify  me  by  name?"*  I  said  I 
hoped  so.  that  one  purpose  of  my  article  was  to  give 
flesh-and-blood  identity  to  the  Silent  Majoritarians. 
This  disturbed  my  host.  "I  live  in  Birmingham. 
Michigan.  Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of .  .  . 
well,  being  an  all-white  community,  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  afraid  I  might  be  labeled  a  racist,  you 
know  what  I  mean?  I  don't  want  to  be  the  target  of 
crank  mail."  He  would  not  be  swayed:  no  anonym- 
ity, no  interview.  When  I  acquiesced,  my  host— let's 
call  him  Morrow,  although  that  is  not  his  name- 
relaxed. 

"Because  the  world  is  divided  into  power  blocs, 
and  always  has  been  so,  war  is  going  to  be  with  us 
until  man"'-  nature  changes.  I  recall  my  father  say- 
ing In  me.  'Your  war  will  come.'  Well,  this  was  in 
the  Thirties,  and  I  said  the  same  thing  to  my  sons  in 
the  Fifties.  Sure  enough,  their  war  did  come. 

"My  oldest  is  a  helicopter  pilot,  a  big  handsome 
guy  six-five  and  more  than  two  hundred  pounds. 
His  attitude  is  absolutely  beautiful:  the  tapes  we 
get  from  Vietnam  would  tear  you  up.  the  pride  he 
takes  in  doing  his  job.  Now  my  brother  isn't  so 
lucky.  I  was  at  their  place  early  this  fall,  and  their 
daughter,  who's  in  college,  had  this  hippie  type  w  ith 
her.  Man.  what  a  mess— long  hair,  granny  glasses, 
work  clothes.  And  what  ignorance!  His  mind  was 
closed.  America  is  imperialistic.  America  is  in  a 
warmongering  stage.  America  doesn't  believe  in 
justice.  Closed  mind.  I  couldn't  touch  him.  I  men- 
tioned Pearl  Harbor.  They  were  blank— they'd  never 
heard  of  it. 

"What  do  I  read?  I'm  up  at  5:45  A.M.  every  dav, 
an  old  habit  of  mine.  I  start  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Then  Life.  Newsweek,  Harper's,  Look,  a  golf 
magazine,  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  I  think  a  lot  of 
Smoot.  He  has  good  insight  into  what's  going  on  in 
'        uiitry— he's  an  ex-FBI  agent,  you  know. 

So  I  don't  have  time  for  books,  but  I  do  get  to 
some  instance,  Eddie  Rickenbacker's  Incredi- 
ble Vicloi  ,  |  'c],  about  Midwav.  That's  what  I'm 
doing  now.  On  Vietnam?  No.  can't  say  that  I  have. 
Are  there  any  book.-  on  Vietnam?  Bernard  Fall? 
No.  haven't  run  across  h'-n. . . . 

"On  the  networks.  I  start     ith  Cronkite.  I'll  s;et 


'I  don't  feel  we 
have  enough 
information  to 
know  whether 
policies  are  right 
or  not.  Leave  it 
to  the  leader." 
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pissed  off  with  him.  and  turn  to  Huntlev-Brinklev. 
and  turn  back  to  Cronkite.  TV  news  is  too  much 
nonsense  and  not  enough  empirical  fact. 

"I  kind  of  agree  with  Agnew  on  news  control.  As 
an  experiment  once,  a  friend  and  I  sat  down  with  a 
Michigan  newspaper  and  marked  out  all  the  syndi- 
cated news  on  the  front  page.  ^  hy.  there  wasn't 
anything  left.  That  shows  you  the  news  is  controlled 
by  a  few  people.  There's  something  else  1  11  tell  you. 
^e  found  a  situation  in  a  chain  of  Michigan  news- 
papers—I'm not  going  to  give  you  their  name- 
where  a  word  was  being  deleted  from  these  syndi- 
cated stories,  or  a  line  transposed,  so  that  the  entire 
meaning  was  changed.  The  net  result  was  to  dis- 
seminate a  distinctively  Communist  line.  Well,  we 
took  care  of  it.  e  found  out  who  was  responsible, 
and  we  took  care  of  it." 

How? 

A  smile.  "Oh.  let's  not  get  into  that.  But  the 
doctoring  of  news  stopped.  All  I  wanted  to  point 
out  is  that  there  are  people  who  will  distort  the  news 
for  ulterior  motives." 

Morrow  didn't  give  a  thought  to  voting  for 
Hubert  Humphre\  because  he  detest?  union 
"featherbedding  and  inflation"  I  asserting  labor 
wrecked  a  small  compan\  he  once  owned'.  "I  was 
fifty-fifty  when  the  campaign  started,  between  Our 
Friend  George  and  Nixon.  I  turned  to  Nixon,  who 
had  alwavs  been  prettv  straight.  Beside.  I  was  afraid 
^  allace  might  turn  fascist.  .  .  ." 

Morrow  was  traveling  the  night  of  Nixon's 
speech,  and  he  wrote  his  letter  on  Holidav  Inn 
stationerv  from  Erie.  Pennsylvania: 

Your  speech  tonight  reaffirms  my  faith  in  you 
as  our  President.  I  agree  one  hundred  percent 
with  your  position. ...  It  is  my  opinion  also  that 
there  would  be  a  bloodbath  of  all  opponents  to 
Communism  in  South  Vietnam  if  ue  should  pull 
out  of  that  country  oiernisht. 

My  son  is  there  and  tells  us  bv  letters  and 
rapes  that  he  feels  he  -hould  be  there.  My  uife 
and  I  are.  of  course,  concerned  about  his  safety, 
but  ue  both  agree  that  ue  have  a  commitment 
to  the  future  that  our  son  is  there  to  protect. 

On  Moratorium  weekend  Morrow  \isited  his 
\oungest  son's  fraternit\  at  Michigan  State  I  ni- 
versit\ .  "^  e  had  the  football  game,  a  nice  buffet, 
and  the  next  dav.  films  of  last  \ ear's  Notre  Dame 
game.  It  was  a  fine  program,  all  weekend  long.  But 
do  you  know,  fifteen  of  the  kids  were  missing.  I 
asked  where  thev  were,  and  found  thev  had  gone  to 

ashington  to  demonstrate.  Can  vou  imagine  such 
a  thing— to  go  off  and  march  when  we  had  such  a 
nice  program  at  Lansing  for  them?" 


I  think  the  time  has  come."  said  Major  General 
■  Francis  S.  Greenleaf.  deputv  director  of  the 
Pentagon's  National  Guard  Bureau,  in  a  directive 
to  state  Guard  commandants  in  November  1969. 
"for  all  of  us  to  awaken  to  the  difficulties  misguided 
activities  create  for  our  nation's  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  peace. ...  It's  time  for  Ameri- 


cans to  unite  behind  a  move  that  will  dei  | 

true  majority  opinion  in  this  countrv  I 

we  encourage  all  National  Guardsmen,  asc:, 
to  ill  fly  the  American  flag  at  their  hcyif 
businesses:  '2'  drive  their  automobiles  tin 
headlights  turned  on  and  turn  their  porch  in 
at  home." 

/  am  a  member  of  the  Ohio  \ational  Gui^ 
At  our  monthly  Guard  meeting  this  past 
end  ue  were  each  given  a  copy  of  a  leti 
support  of  President  Nixon's  policy  on  th.'i 
nam  war.  IT e  were  requested  to  sign  the 
and  give  them  to  the  commander  or  maH\ 
personally  to  the  President. ...  Althoug  Ar 
signing  was  supposedly  voluntary,  a  repo  w 
to  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  merit 
participated.  ' 

— Constituent's  letter  to  Siflr 
Stephen  }  oune  1  Democrat.  i»$ 


Robert  R.  Muga  is  classifiable  as  a  Silen  la* 
itarian  soleh  because  until  No\  ember  fife 
had  never  undertaken  to  tell  a  Presidemfl 
I  nited  States  what  he  thought  about  a  sub;H 
he  has  long  been  an  activist.  As  a  Javcee  1-ori 
nated  Keep  Illinois  Beautiful,  a  statewide  n 
campaign.  But  Moga  didn't  share  the  chronim 
proclivitv  for  foolishness.  At  a  state  convex* 
was  reading  a  report  on  his  beautiricatic  w 
when  Ja\cees  from  East  St.  Louis  trooped  i  Ak 
giant  Budweiser  can.  hoping  their  town's* 
beer  would  attract  next  \  ear's  meeting.  "I  ti 
gusted.  The  chairman  rapped  for  order,  but  ba 
would  listen.  The\  all  stood  up  and  \elled  abit 
beer  can  I  walked  off  the  platform.  That  r.ti 
w  ith  me  and  the  Jaycees."  Aurorans  knew 
the  sometime  basketball  announcer  for  a  loc-J 
station  — and  he  sa\s  unabashedK  he  was  s« 
one.  Moga  dropped  into  his  broadcasters'* 
demonstrate  his  technique,  telling  how  hede4* 
"a  scuffle  between  two  colored  bo\s  at  a  t  ■ 
"Come  on.  Peaches,  give  em  some  skin  a.  It 
set  this  show  on  the  road."  Mega  laughed. "  ii 
have  to  sav  the\  were  colored  .  .  .  even  body 
w  hen  I  said  it  that  way  .  .  .  folks  here  were  la  b 
about  it  for  da\s.  " 

Moga  entered  politics  almost  b\  impuIs'Fi 
years  ago  he  was  working  for  an  Aurora  U*x 
firm.  One  morning  factor\  workers  were  shfp 
loading  one  of  his  trucks,  and  he  went  overti  » 
them  along.  Moga  gave  the  men  cigars  and  I 
to  a  bvstander  that  he  hoped  "the  hillbillit  - 
Aurora  term  for  Southern  immigrants— woul-  » 
fa-ter.  The  shop  steward,  who  was  also 
elected  official,  objected  to  the  term  and  o* 
the  men  off  the  truck.  When  Moga  returned* 
was  a  bitter  confrontation.  The  steward  a* 
Moga  of  prejudice  and  called  him  "a  hunky 1  * 
from  Pigeon  Hill."  referring  to  Moga's  Ron*1 
ancestrv  and  the  East  Aurora  neighborhood  • 
he  was  born.  There  were  no  fisticuff-.  But 
made  an  instant  decision  :  "I'm  going  into  pol 
said.  Here  was  a  man  whose  famil\  had 
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1  whorehouse— that's  where  all  his  money 
-here  was  this  kind  of  man  representing 
of  Aurora.  The  only  way  to  get  his  kind 
:  was  for  people  like  me  to  run  for  office. 
Moga  didn't  challenge  the  shop  steward 
hat  he  did  was  run  for  County  Board, 
ndily.  (Johnny  Moga  The  Plumber  met 
*i  1  later  at  a  wedding  reception  on  Pigeon 
Id  him  he  didn't  like  the  term  "hunky 
he  conversation  continued:  "You  going 
d  you  going  to  leave  now— by  the  door  or 
;  wall.  Now  which  you  prefer?") 
jr  years  on  the  County  Board— a  part- 
doga  bucked  the  Republican  organiza- 
ime  Township  Supervisor.  His  principal 
linistering  the  welfare  program,  in  some 
ch  ■  takes  a  personal  interest  because,  as  he 
I'l  >ne  of  the  biggest  homeowning  taxpayers 
it  irora."  paving  $1,200  per  year  on  his 
■  iimals,"  Moga  calls  his  welfare  clients, 
i.)  (I  like  animals,  live  like  animals;  they 
"Tffltyour  wife,  my  wife,  wouldn't  do."  He 
nefamples:  A  caseworker  visited  a  welfare 
;nn-ist  released  from  the  hospital.  "She  had 
!  i  gli  this  living  room  where  three  or  four 
lot  bucks  were  sitting  drinking.  I  told  her 
to  I  in  a  house  like  that  again.  Now  there's 
fa  y  ou— a  $360  hospital  bill.  Thev  ain't  a- 
goi  a  pay  that— the  taxpayers  are  going  to 

Ml  they  do  is  take— they  never  put.'' 
jafuckled  at  his  ingenuity  in  disposing  of 
had  a  woman  come  in  here  who  had 
irjeoria.  She  wanted  money.  I  asked  if  the 
iv!  I<i  take  care  of  her  if  she  Lint  to  Peoi  ia. 
lea  f  yeah.  So  I  called  a  gas  station  and  said 
iBtank  so  she  could  get  out  of  town.  That's 
ea 't  worry  about  no  more." 
sw^hed  suddenly  to  the  war.  for  Moga's 
msji  proper  family  conditions,  which  make 
('  £|,  tlienia.  arc  in  Luge  pail  i  c~pc>n-ible  foi 
2WS  n  Vietnam.  Indeed.  Moga  asserted,  the 
laturora  is  heavily  Romanian  and  Hungar- 
i  P  >onsible  for  the  town's  militancy.  He 
vo'ce-  as  ^  ne  didn't  want  to  appear  to 
'ulj  g  in  ethnic  boasting.  "Certain  kinds  of 
tro!  certain  backgrounds  are  more  patriotic 
»lM  .  They  learn  to  jump  at  the  sound  of  an 
•  wipline.  There's  discipline  in  these  homes, 
nowise,  of  all  the  Aurora  bo\s  in  the  war. 
iuhj  number  was  from  the  Hungarian  and 
communities.  Pigeon  Hill,  where  I  was 
same  for  the  dead— go  over  to  the  ceme- 
at  the  tombstones.  Mos'  of  the  names. 
Romanian.  When  a  guy  is  in  the  trench 
itenant  blows  the  whistle  and  says,  Let's 
always  a  percentage  that  stays  behind. 
background  are  the  ones  who  go.'" 
>ed  the  street  to  the  Woolworth  store  for 
Kil  had  ended,  and  teen-agers  crammed 
punter.  We  found  stools  in  the  corner. 

Bobby  Moga  muttered.  "Just  look  at 
ever  see  anything  like  that  in  your  life?" 
lets.  A  few  peace  medallions.  Natural 
'several  of  the  black  girls,  no  bras  on  sev- 
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eral  of  the  white  ones.  The  boys'  hair  appreciably 
longer  than  Moga's  thinning  locks. 

While  driving  into  Aurora  that  morning  from 
Chicago  I  listened  to  a  radio  station  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, and  jotted  down  a  line  from  the  midmorning 
commodities  report,  not  knowing  how  or  when  I 
would  ever  use  it:  "Slaughter  sheep  plentiful,  pork 
bellies  firm." 


South  of  Houston  the  coastal  prairie  degenerates 
swiftly  into  a  marsh  inhabitable  only  by  the  most 
hardy  of  waterfowl  and  the  petrochemical  industry  ; 
a  land  with  an  aesthetically  scatological  horizon, 
its  borders  the  phallic  towers  of  Shell  and  Monsanto 
and  Phillips,  ejaculating  flame  and  smoke  and 
heavy,  clinging  oil-scent  into  the  evening  sky. 
("Boy,  what  you  smellin'  is  money,"  Texans  tell 
themselves  to  justify  the  spoilage. )  A  highway  cafe 
across  the  marsh  from  Galveston  Bay,  tar  paper 
nailed  over  a  frame  of  pine  tw  o-by-fours  and  chicken 
wire.  BROWN  pigs  cold  beer  trucks  welcome 
OPEN  24  HRS.  DON'T  PARK  ON  SHOULDER  GO  TO  REAR 
and  Bobby  Bare  from  the  jukebox:  God  Bless  Amer- 
ica again,  you  must  know  the  trouble  that  she's  in; 
wash  her  pretty  face,  dry  her  eyes,  and  then.  God 
Bless  America  again.  A  drunk  wants  to  talk.  ""\\  h\ 
doesn't  she  like  me?"  he  says  of  the  barmaid.  Wall 
sign:  "State  law  prescribes  a  maximum  penalty  of 
five  years  imprisonment  for  carrying  weapons 
where  alcoholic  beverages  arc  sold,  consumed,  oi 
served." 

You  wouldn't  find  Diane  Hicks  in  a  roadside  beer 
joint.  She  is  a  lady,  a  precise,  self-confident  one. 
She  is  twenty-seven  years  old.  She  is  a  teacher,  civics 
and  American  history,  in  La  Porte,  Texas.  High 
School.  She  attended  Southwest  Texas  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Lyndon  Johnson's  alma  mater,  for  one 
year,  then  finished  at  Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College. 
She  marched  with  the  SWTSTC  band  in  Kennedy's 
inaugural  parade.  She  hasn't  done  anything  for  a 
Democrat  since,  and  she  is  about  as  silent  as  the 
jukebox  on  the  highway.  "I've  written  seven  letters 
since  September,"  Diane  Hicks  says,  "to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Senators,  to  Congressmen.  I  dictate  them  to 
girls  in  the  vocational  education  class  at  school,  and 
they  type  them.  Golly  gee.  I  think  I'm  a  vocal  ma- 
jority." Her  letter  after  November  3  expressed  the 
same  idea:  "I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  hear  your 
speech. ...  Thank  you  for  speaking  to  the  'silent 
majority.'  I'm  far  from  silent,  but  perhaps  I've 
spoken  too  softly.  I  feel  your  Vietnam  policy  is  the 
best  possible,  and  I'm  behind  you  100%." 

Diane  Hicks  continues :  "The  President  did  a  good 
job  of  telling  the  American  people  not  what  they 
wanted  to  hear,  but  what  they  needed  to  hear.  John- 
si  •  '!\>ays  felt  he  was  holding  back.  It's  like... 
golly  gee  it's  like  having  a  doctor  when  you  are 
sick,  i  ra  ?r  have  a  doctor  tell  me  the  truth.  'Mrs. 
Hicks,  you  arc  going  to  die.'  rather  than  'Mrs. 
Hicks,  you  are  getting  a  little  better.'  He  [Johnson] 
was  holding  back  information:  you  tend  to  be  dis- 
couraged when  someone  is  iot  telling  vou  the  truth. 

"I  grew  up  in  the  Cold  War  r  eneration.  I  believe 


'Certain  kinds  of 
boys  from 
certain  back- 
grounds are 
more  patriotic 
than  others/* 


VOICES  FROM 
THE  SILENT 
MAJORITY 


Joseph  Goillden  inat  ^  y°u  don't  fight  Them  there,  you  will  fight 
Them  here.  Their  basic  doctrine  is  that  all  the  world 
will  be  Communist. 

"South  Vietnam  invited  us  in.  My  position  there 
—I  believe  in  fighting  Them  in  South  Vietnam  and 
winning  an  honorable  peace.  Golly  gee,  all  our  men 
and  equipment  are  there,  in  working  order.  You'd 
have  to  move  all  the  equipment  and  manpower  that 
you  have  stashed  away,  move  it  to  Cambodia  or 
Laos.  No,  I  don't  believe  in  the  domino  theory.  The 
whole  world  is  a  domino,  when  you  are  fighting 
Communists.  You  know,  you  can't  win  militarily 
against  a  Communist.  It  is  impossible,  period.  Golly 
gee,  Communism  is  an  ideology.  You  can't  win  un- 
less you  chop  off  a  head." 

Mrs.  Hicks's  husband,  Bruce,  sat  with  us  at  the 
kitchen  table,  drinking  coffee  and  listening.  "I'm 
much  stronger  than  she  is.  I  don't  believe  in  Ameri- 
cans getting  killed  for  a  stalemate.  There  are  not  all 
that  many  heads  to  roll.  They  [the  Communists] 
have  said  they  are  going  to  shovel  dirt  in  our  face— 
I  want  to  do  some  shoveling  myself." 

We  talked  about  the  media.  Diane  Hicks:  "TV 
news  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  . . .  well.  goll\  gee. 
it  presents  one  side,  boy,  and  that's  it.  I  agree  with 
Agnevv  all  the  way.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  saying, 
'The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  you.  sir.  is  Sock  It  To 
Them.'  TV  has  to  compete  v\  ith  sex  movies,  that  s 
why  it's  so  awful.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  dead  and 
dying  on  TV  news.  I  want  to  know  what's  going  on. 
not  see  blood  and  guts  spread  all  over  the  living 
room.  It's  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  for 
the  commentators  to  stand  there,  and  you  not  be 
able  to  talk  back  to  them:  golly  gee.  at  least  you  can 
write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper. 

"Pressure  groups,  the  vocal  ones,  they  are  the 
ones  who  get  their  ideas  presented.  But  the  pendu- 
lum will  swing  the  other  way  when  the  media  realize 
what  the  country  wants.  The  sponsors  and  the  net- 
works—they leave  it  to  subordinates,  and  who  the 
ding-dong  are  they  ?  The  sponsors  could  care  less. 
They  are  fat  and  sitting  on  the  Riviera  or  some- 
where else.  Time  and  Life,  even,  are  getting  mucky. 
They  present  their  side,  that's  all;  why,  golly  pee. 
they've  already  got  Lieutenant  Galley  tried,  con- 
victed, and  before  the  firing  squad. 

On  Moratorium  Day,  she  said,  "some  of  the  stu- 
dents dashed  around  with  their  little  armbands.  This 
made  me  unhappy."  Why'.''  "They  said  we  should 
get  out.  I  was  surprised.  I  thought  they  were  \ei\ 
well  informed.  That  is  when  I  required  them  to 
read  the  Sunday  newspapers.  If  they  came  into  class, 
and  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  I 
made  them  take  the  armbands  off. . . .  What  do  the) 
know  about  the  war?  From  last  year  to  I i  1  i -  year, 
that's  all.  Sure,  they  think  about  it...  they  are  next 
up  in  the  draft." 

What  is  her  own  background  on  the  war?  "I  read 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Time,  Vewsweck, 
Life,  the  Houston  Chronicle  most  of  the  time. 
Books?  i\o.  none  on  Vietnam:  what  are  some? 

"Oh,  yes,  one  thing  more  our  debate  subject  this 
year  is  on  unilateral  intervention,  and  I  have  this 
book  of  source  material:  vou  know,  magazine  ar- 


ticles, things  like  that,  pro  and  con:  it's  put 
the  government.  What  articles?  Oh.  I  don't 
oflhand.  but  pond  ai  tides." 

The  Houston  Post  editorial  page  the  next\ 
ing  contained  Art  Buchwald,  joe  Alsop,  and, 
Kraft,  the  same  fare  I  find  at  home  in  the  Wa 
ton  Post.  /  turned  to  the  letters.  A  citizen  wasl 
about  a  Post  story  which  stated  that  an  anali 
moon  dust  }ound"the  moon  is  billions  of  year 
The  citizen  deposed :  "God  says  in  the  Kingl 
Bible  that  he  made  the  sun.  moon,  stars,  and\ 
practically  6,000  years  ago  within  seven  da 
moon  liariug  been  made  on  the  fourth  dwm 
afraid  when  our  boys  found  the  moon.  .  .  tha 
would  be  some  wisenheimer  .  .  .  to  try  to  pri 
word  of  God  wrong,  and  try  to  tear  doi  |A 
facts  .  .  .  God  .  .  .  tried  so  faithfully  to  convejjmk 
of  us."  The  Post  replied  that  the  ijuestionedmL 
contained  no  statement  "that  anyone  was  trhm 
prove  the  word  of  God  wrong." 

kire  base  kikn.  Smith  Vietnam,  Jan.  2  til  JM 
— Vice  President  Agneu.  lisiting  nhat  Gls  1/  )M 
the  hoonies,  told  American  troops  here  yeJfMJ 
ibn  the  people  back  home  arc  "darned  proulj  imi 
what  m>ii  are  doing"  in  '  ieinani.  He  said 
troops  have  th<   public's  HUl  jiercent  supp. 
"Pen  I  be  (dunned  by  what  you  may  see  or 
in  certain  publications."  Agneu  told  a  groum^t 
about  75  soldiers.  .  .  . 

—Washington  Post.  Jan.  2, 1 IBJ 

Satellite  Beach.  Florida,  is  a  community  UHj 
venience    an  incorporated  real-estate  d^Hj 

ment,  cinder-block  homes  nestled  in  culaH 
bulldozed  through  the  sand  dunes  of  the  CapUHJ 

of  the  Air  Force's  Eastern  Test  Range  at  IH 
Air  Force  Base,  part  of  the  Cape  Kennedy  ccir'rtj 
A  proud  display  on  A-l  -A.  the  main  coastal  hi 
that  serves  as  Satellite  Beach's  spine,  tells  wj 
area  is  all  about:  Polaris  Poseidon  Hawkey 
pup  Thor  Atlas  Terrier  Tartar  Talos,  the  fir 
monsters  that  roar  aloft  from  Patrick  to  spla| 
the  Atlantic  twenty,  two  hundred,  two  th 
miles  away.  Drugstore  shout  from  an  ex* 
narily  beautiful  woman  in  slacks  and  curlers 
you  hear  how   The  Shot  went  this  morning 
friend:  "Beautiful  Shot,  it   worked  heauti! 
They're  all  real  excited.  Will  we  I"-  seM 
Saturday  night?"  The  Beautiful  Shot,  the 
said  the  next  morning,  was  the  first  launch 
submarine  ol  a  multiple  individually  tar 
reentry  vehicle,  the  MIB\.  a  quantum  jtj 
nuclear  weaponi  \ . 

Tom  Frey,  forty-three,  an  electrical  cngii 
a  civilian  employee  at  Patrick,  as  are  most 
neighbors,  and  he  is  archetypical  of  the  techi 

who  keep  Modem  America  working  more  i 

as  it  should.  Soon  after  graduation  from  I 
versity  of  Illinois,  Frey  worked  for  a  St. I 
brewei  j .  installing  a  new  plant,  then  for  the  l|l 
Purina  Company.   The  transition  from  he 
Wheat  Chex  to  missiles  was  nothing  more 
change  of  jobs.  He  is  decidedl)  uu-\ mpatl 
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After  coffee... 
enjoy  jBenetfctitie 

La  Grande  Liqueur  Francaise 

mm 


There  is  only  one  Benedictine,  the  liqueur  made  for  over 
400  years  at  the  Abbey  in  Fecamp,  France.  And  now,  dis- 
r    sr  Coffee  D.O.M  1  V2  02.  of  Benedictine.  A  cup  of  hot 
Topped  with  whipped  cream. 


tour  D.O.M  mugs,  send  $5  to  Benedictine,  Dept  D  Box  462,  Trenton.  New  Jersey  08603 


86  PROOF 


jjjlle  most  prevalent  of  the 
;e  ifely  maladies,  has  also  been  a 
ui  to  bookstores. 

)c :  of  the  charm,  the  tradition,  the 
ir  "  of  working  in  a  bookstore  is 
c  ting  with  the  collected  thoughts, 
ih  and  perceptions  of  the  past, 
iyUored,  waiting  to  be  stirred  bv 
3<  ie  who  wants  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
si  ver.  Then,  cleaning  off  a  little 
n  ians  something  very  special. 

3  this  was  before  the  new 
toon  in  book  publishing — where 


news  is  as  likely  to  happen  at  your 
bookstore  as  at  your  corner  newsstand — 
before  the  advent  of  the  totally 
contemporary  novel,  before  the  country's 
new  hunger  for  more  knowledge.  Today, 
a  bookstore  is,  in  fact,  a  crossroads  of 
information  and  news. 

Dust  now  seldom  has  a  chance  to  settle. 

"or  fresh  ideas,  perspectives  and  news, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  past, 
come  in  and  browse. 

YOUR  LOC/U.  BOOKSTORE- 
IT'S  AN  EDUCATION  IN  ITSELF. 


it:  Athens  ticket:  Pari 
a  ticket:  Tel  Aviv  ticket: 


it:  Johannesburg  ticket 


\  _  i>ndon  ticket:  Beirut  tickc 
(j^wome  ticket:  Istanbul  ticke 
TicKf  jrrankf  urt  ticket:  Nairobi  tickc 


ticket 
to  ride 


These  are  just  a  few  of  our  tickets.  Take  you  all  over  the  place. 

A  nd  ive're  adding  new  destinations  all  the  time.  We're  t/ic  air  m 


I 
I 


iti 


of  Greece.  And  our  tickets  aren  'tjust  tickets  to  ride.  They're  wai 
Warm  welcomes.  Warm  service.  More  smiles  per  hour .  Buy  one  of 

bought  yourself  a  hit  ofGi 


our  tickets  to  anywhere  and  you 've 


fly  the  Olympic  ticket 


we  add  warmth 


ut  of  the  ordinary.  And  one  who  doesn't 
je  misunderstood,  even  by  association.  "We 
with  Huntley  and  Brinkley  several  years 
n  they  did  a  special  on  our  area.  They  inter- 
mostly  prostitutes  and  showed  bars  and 
lounges.  They  could  have  presented  the 
u»i;nnedy  area  in  a  better  vein."  I  remarked 
(jp  le  of  my  friends  in  the  aerospace  industry 
Cape  Kennedy  and  environs  was  a  swing- 
.  "That  may  be,"  Frey  said.  "We  don't 
jki 1  we  don't  drink,  so  that  leaves  out  parties 
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ey  and  Brinkley  notwithstanding,  Frey 
i<  s  TV  his  prime  source  of  news.  "Frankly, 
)me  disillusioned  with  the  papers.  \  ou  read 
i,  and  the  stories  don't  say  the  same  thing 
d  when  the  man  said  it  on  television."  Both 
d  his  wife  described  themselves  as  busy 
-he  prefers  spy  novels,  she  historical  novels 
2y  haven't  gotten  around  to  anv  books  on 
.  ("I  think  it  [the  war]  is  strictly  Com- 
;,"  Tom  Frey  said.  "The  Communists  took 
ietnam,  and  now  they  want  to  take  South 
.")  Barbara  Frey.  nineteen,  a  college  stu- 
d  been  listening  to  us.  "Are  there  any  Viet- 
>ks?"  she  asked.  Before  I  left  she  came  in 
di  and  pencil  and  asked  for  some  titles.  She 
in  itioned  students  who  participated  in  Mora- 
iur  activities.  "1  thought  they  were  kind  of 
pic  Vhy.  they  were  even  standing  on  desks.  I 
lk  ople  who  make  laws  know  more  about  what 
ap  ning  than  we  do." 

.oi  "rey.  who  has  worked  around  the  Air  Force 
p<  six  years,  thinks  it  should  have  been  pel- 
ted, >  bomb  Haiphong  and  Hanoi— "get  in  there 
it  over  with,  quick."  Political  realities  be- 
t  they  are.  he  knows  this  is  not  now  to 
>pej  But  he  is  most  willing  to  leave  the  war  in 
IVon's  hands:  as  he  wrote  the  President:  "It 
in<  standable  that  we  can  not  be  told  every- 
«.  .Since  you  have  more  insight  into  all  our 
s  problems,  perhaps  you  could  explain  to 
wn  he  dissenting  group  in  this  country  seems 
de  up  of  people  who  have  the  most  to  lose 
not  help  keep  the  world  free  " 
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.  A  brick  rancher,  the  driveway  curving 
>ugh  the  snow  to  a  three-ear  parking  area. 
II  goal,  and  the  ice-crusted  tracks  of  a  snow  - 
rhey  don't  work  as  good  as  a  shovel,  do 
vloga  said.  A  36-foot  flagpole  on  the  front 
Hdn't  cost  me  a  thing.  I  welded  it  myself, 
the  ball  and  the  eagle  at  the  top."  Moga 
"I  hope  I'm  never  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
'here  somebody  burns  an  American  flag." 
i  don't  think  I  could  control  myself.  I  think 
imething  awful  to  the  people— kick  the  hell 
lem,  even  kill  them.  I  don't  think  anybody 
Id  me  back." 

Moga,  a  pretty  brunette  who  smiles  and 
easily,  was  ironing  in  the  kitchen.  We  joke 
isbands  who  don't  warn  they  are  bringing 
r  Srome.  and  about  wives  who  don't  like  to 


be  caught  wearing  curlers  while  they  are  ironing. 

The  living  room.  Family  history.  Bobby  Moga's 
Uncle  Jack  was  a  city  policeman  whose  ferocity 
alarmed  even  his  colleagues,  inclined  to  end  tavern 
quarrels  by  banging  the  relevant  heads  until  the 
noise  ended.  "In  the  old  days  there  were  no  squad 
cars.  At  the  end  of  a  shift  each  officer  walked  his 
prisoners  to  the  station  house.  One  snowy  morning 
Uncle  Jack  was  checking  doors  in  an  alley  when  he 
saw  an  officer  with  a  prisoner  fall.  Uncle  Jack 
started  after  the  prisoner,  and  the  officer  yelled,  'No, 
Jack,  no,  he  didn't  do  anything:  I  slipped  and  fell.  " 
Moga  smiled.  "The  policeman  knew  good  and  well 
that  Uncle  Jack  would  have  killed  that  prisoner 
with  his  bare  hands  for  hitting  an  officer." 

Many  of  Moga's  stories  had  this  undercurrent  of 
violence.  The  Romanian  community  once  played  the 
Aurora  Swerles  in  baseball,  a  social  event  replete 
with  cheering  women  and  kegs  of  beer  behind  the 
screen,  and  gradually  escalating  enthusiasm  for 
victory.  There  was  an  argument  at  home  plate  while 
I  in  le  Sam  Moga  was  batting,  and  he  turned  and 
lifted  the  mask  from  the  Swede  catcher.  "The\  had 
to  call  an  ambulance  to  haul  the  Swede  away  when 
Sam  finished  him."  Bobby  Moga  laughed,  as  did  his 
eight-year-old  son,  sitting  with  us. 

Moga's  brother  Romulus.  "Rome,  we  call  him.  he 
was  the  fifth  in  a  row  to  have  the  name."  Rome 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Java  Sea  in  P'I2.  and 
a  boy  brought  the  telegram  on  Sunday  morning. 
"We  decided  to  keep  the  word  from  Mom  until  we 
knew  for  sure.  We  did  this  for  two  weeks.  She  beard. 
There  were  four  Aurora  boys  on  the  1  SS  Houston. 
and  two  of  them  were  killed.  She  heard  from  a  re- 
porter." 

A  TV  news  show  from  Chicago.  Bert  Quint  of 
CBS  narrates  a  film  of  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
putting  cigarettes  into  the  mouth  of  a  dead  North 
Vietnamese,  clowning  and  smiling  for  onlookers 
and  the  •camera.  "That's  the  sort  of  thing  that 
shouldn't  be  shown."  Moga  said,  'it  depresses  \  ou. 

Sources  of  information  on  the  war?  "1  read 
books,  magazines,  everything,  I  can't  sit  down  with- 
out reading,  even  on  the  throne.  The  car  radio,  tele- 
vision. No,  no  books.  1  don't  have  time.  no.  See. 
I  get  calls  out  of  the  house  all  the  time— people  in 
trouble,  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  a  very  busy  man.  a 
public  official.  Why  the  other  night.  I  got  a  call 
from  a  guy  who  had  been  in  a  stabbing  at  a  club. 
A  Republican  committeeman,  and  I  had  to  take  care 
of  it.  get  him  out  on  recognizance.  All  sorts  of 
things  like  that.  .  .  ." 

The  newspaper  in  which  Bobby  Moga  and  oilier 
Aurorans  read  about  the  u  <u  and  Nixon  policies  is 
the  Aurora  Beacon-News,  mined  l>\  the  Copley 
'  Inc.,  chain.  Although  the  Beacon  was  the  first 
I  iiii  -  newspaper  (Ira  C.Copley,  sometime  colonel, 
null.'  entrepreneur    and    Aurora  resident, 

bought  .■  1005)  the  editorial  tone  of  the  fiercely 
conservative  chain  is  set  by  the  flagship  paper,  the 
San  Diego  Union,  it  hich  Herb  Klein  edited  for  ten 
years.  During  my  visit  li  ■>  Beacon  teas  publishing  a 
series  on  the  Moratorium  by  Francis  J.  McNamara, 
longtime  staff  director  of  the  House  Un-American 


'The  sponsors 
and  the  net- 
works— they 
leave  it  to  the 
subordinates 
and  who  the 
ding-dong  are 
they?" 
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Joseph  Goillden  Activities  Committee.  "The  most  important  fact 
about  the  demons! rations"  McNamara  wrote  for 
the  26  Copley  papers  and  the  340  newspaper  clients 
of  the  Copley  news  service,  "was  the  revelation  of  a 
weakness  in  U.  S.  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  in- 
ternal Communist  subversion." 


Mrs.  Hugh  Armstrong  lives  in  Jesup,  in  the  tur- 
pentine and  pulp-wood  country  of  southern 
Georgia.  What  she  said  to  Mr.  Nixon,  and  why,  is 
best  expressed  in  her  letter  itself,  which  she  decided 
could  be  published  after  an  hour's  consultation 
with  the  son  she  discusses  in  it: 

Just  one  year  ago  today  the  War  Department 
sent  us  a  telegram  saving  our  son  Tony  Has 
burned  over  50°$  of  his  body.  arms.  fare,  and 
legs.  He  was  a  Cobra  pilot  in  the  1st  Air  Can 
and  a  good  one — he  won  two  distinguished  flying 
crosses.  For  51  months  he  was  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  Brooke  Gen.  Hosp.  in  Texas — 14 
shin  grails.  He'll  never  have  the  use  of  his  right 
hand,  the  bones  were  too  badly  burned,  hell 
also  near  rubber  hose  on  his  legs  for  the  better 
part  of  his  life  but  thank  God  he  tame  home 
and  cheered  us  up. . . . 

Vow  what  I  nan/  to  say.  your  speech  teas  a 
"good  one."  Mv  husband  and  I  both  feel  it's  the 
onh  honorable  nay.  Every  time  we  see  our 
friends'  sons  leave  for  Vietnam  our  hearts  Ideal 
for  them,  and  we  pray  they  never  know  the 
an  xiet)  we  suffered. 

Tony's  back  in  college  now,  he's  learned  to  do 
with  his  left  hand,  and  never  has  said  one  unkind 
thing  about  his  condition. 

This  biter  teas  not  meant  to  be  a  tear  jerker, 
just  wanted  to  sa\  I  m  glad  you  are  in.  God  bless 
\(ui  and  guide  you  in  all  the  tough  times  ahead, 
ami  the  decisions  \  au  are  having  to  make. 


\urora   Downs,  a  trotting  track,  celebrated  its 
viand  opening  that  night,  and  as  a  township 
'     official  Bobby  Moga  had  gratis  clubhouse  tickets- 
gold  cardboard  affairs  entitling  the  bearer  to  free 
admission,  free  dinner,  free  drinks,  and  free  access 

10  pari-mutuel  lines  where  he  could  bel  the  contents 
of  Ins  wallet  on  the  horses  puffing  clouds  of  steam 
during  warm-ups.  Joyce  Moga  bright-eyed  and  smil- 
ing in  a  new  dress,  excited  about  a  night  out.  Maul 
frozen  snow  pushed  into  the  infield.  mid-20s  tem- 
peratures. "This  was  a  drafty  old  barn  last  year." 
Vfoga  said.  "But  Johnny  my  brother  put  in  a  new 
heating  system.  Keels  prett)  good,  eh?  Johnn)  has 

11  heated  up  real  nice." 

Aisle  table.  Bobb)  did  some  politicking.  "Hi-ya 
Ifallie  l>o\.  any  ol  these  horses  been  telling  you 
how  fast  the)  can  run?"  He  bounced  around  the 
chair,  looking  into  the  stands  and  behind  us  for 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  foi  people  who 
should  see  him  in  ihe  honored  guest  area. 

Bobb)  was  serious  about  the  trotters,  and  after 
we  ordered  prime  ribs  he  excused  himself  for  the 
HARPER'S  magazine  first  of  many  whispered  consultations  with  assorted 
\PRIL  1970     insiders.  His  brother-in-law,  a  track  faithful,  had 
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talked  to  a  trainer  who  knew  a  jockey  ai 
knew  something  special  about  a  race.  (Th 
lost. )  "I  think  all  of  this  is  silly,"  Joyce  Mo; 
We  bet— and  lost— the  first  three  races,  fo 
faithfully  Ambassador  Annenberg's  form  ieet 
"Let's  use  my  system,"  Joyce  Moga  said,  "Il  ,a]« 
as  much  sense."  She  held  her  pencil  at  rrn 
length  above  the  table  and  dropped  it  on  t  p 
gram.  "Number  Six.  Hit  it  right  on  the  nose  hat 
our  horse."  We  split  a  $2  bet.  And  glorit ,  jo 
Number  Six  took  a  quick  lead,  led  by  three  fab 
at  the  halfway  mark,  by  four  at  the  three-caM 
post,  and  by  five  no  less  than  fifty  yards  fi 
finish— saliva-blowing,  snorting  ferocity, 
aurally  antiseptic  behind  the  plate  glass  th 
us  snug  in  the  clubhouse.  One  glimpsed,  bir 
not    hear     (and    thus    emphatically  fee 
wrrrHACKkkkkkkk  of  the  crop:  muscles  ai  ■ 
veins  pulsating  in  glistening  ridges. 

Number  Six  stumbled  in  the  stretch,  broki  rid 
and  went  from  first  to  seventh  quicker  t 
could  moan  our  disappointment.  "Horse; 
Joyce  Moga.  Bobby  Moga  threw  a  pile 
mutuel  slips  on  the  table  and  we  went  horm 

After  midnight  1  tried  to  find  something 
before  going  to  sleep.  The  bookcase  in  the 
guest  room  contained  William  Shirer's  Berli 
a  world  atlas,  a  collected  works  of  Shakesp 
Dell  Crossword  Dictionary-  The  Day  Christ 
Jim  Bishop.  The  Exciting  Story  of  the  W 
(about  their  pennant  year  I .  and  the  Hand 
Beauty.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  read; 
Moga's  letter  again. 

//  e  a  all  hed  you  on  television,  adilres\ 
Vation  on  the  Viet-Nam  situation.  We 
heartedly  support  youi  position,  ami  think 
ninety  per  cent  of   tmericans  do  too. 

Funn  i  thing.  I've  a  In  a  \  s  considered  our  ; 
educated  people  to  be  the  strength  of  our  N\ 
Much  to  everyone's  surprise  the  so  called  \ 
Ici  luuls  strangely  enough  are  a  weakness.  I 
can  not  see  the  students  in  C zcchosl orakia  y 
ing  to  tell  the  world  about  Russia,  and  V 
munisni. 

I  honestly,  think  that  what  some  of  1 
younger    people    need,    is    a    eullused   i  <i. 
U  heeled  b\  a  slliii  father.  Ol  II  boot  ramp  1/ 
Sergeant,  to   In  ing  a   lull  appreciation  Oj,'tf 
beautiful  Country. 

Both  of  my  parents,  were  born  in  Rom'c, 
and  alien  I  ashed  m\  Had  reeenlh.  wheth  ht 
would  like  to  risii  his  birth  plai  r  he  said,  i 
quote  "what  for,  sixty-seven  \ears  ago  J"1 
an  n  \  from  thai  plat  e 

llso.  I  want  to  tell  vou  that  out  family  V' 
ports  mui  even  though,  we  lost  out  older  ore" 
in  II  orld  II  ai  II  in  the  Bailie  of  the  Jura  >  1 
W42.  In  1045  another  brother  was  woundt 
< H,  i na u  a.  I  myself,  scire, I  in  l<>5<)  to  1952  I 
Korean  II  nr. 

I  eon  guui ant ee  you  that  our  family  IS  T  y 
and  will  always  he  read)  lo  light  foi  our  h 
////  Flag. 

Yours  vei »  truly. 
Robert  R.  Moga 
Township  .Supervisor 


>y  Nolan  Porterfield 
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ra«|  turned  over  and  sat  up.  "Sweet  remem 


ira  e  of  the  just,"'  he  said.  "Lordy  if  the  sleep 
abi  man  ain't  truly  honeysuckle  and  sweet- 
s.l  neysuckle.  sweetmeats,  and  hog  dew." 

"  Elliott  handed  him  the  paper  sack, 
ou  ever  heard  that?  I  thought  everybody 
tl  old  saying."  He  sat  in  the  shade  of  his 
c  e  and  took  out  the  ham  and  biscuits.  "I 
1  on  it's  actually  pure-dec  exploitation,"  he 
gBiing,  "when  the  bourgeois  capitalist  boss 
aim,  on  top  of  paying  him  wages.  Or  does 
Q»out  of  my  fifty  cents  a  hour?" 

■Iter  drink  that  tea,"  Elliott  said,  "before 
Alts." 

a<i  estured  at  Elliott's  canteen.  "What's  that 
on  your  hip  there?  I  might  have  me  a 
that." 

t  rainwater.  I  sort  of  get  the  cottonmouth 
>ei|  )iinds." 

a4  Grady  shook  his  head.  "Bygod,  I  be- 
oj  e  telling  the  truth.  Well,  Grady,  it's  your 
1    iault."  lie  muttered  to  himself. 


"What?"  Elliott  said. 

"I  swore  to  myself,"  he  said  grandly,  "a  fair  and 
baleful  oath  that  I'd  never  set  foot  again  on  these 
godforsaken  bone-dry  local  prohibition  plains  .  .  . 
it's  all  a  mad  and  devious  plot  between  the 
preachers  and  the  bootleggers.  Why.  there's  so 
many  bootleggers  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  they  have  to 
wear  badges  to  keep  from  hustling  each  othev.  and 
between  them  and  the  Baptists  a  poor  honest  man 
can  go  choke  in  his  own  spit.  Got  to  prime  your 
peter  to  piss,  the  old  Jedge  used  to  say,  and  the  old 
Jedge  knew,  didn't  you,  Jedge."  He  looked  off 
across  the  field,  laughing.  "Yessir,  Jedge,  if  you 
ain't  boiling  in  hell,  they  might  as  well  sell  the 
|.  he  sipped  from  the  jar  of  tea,  swallowed 

somi    i1      spat  in  mock  disgust. 

"Thei  -  me  well  water  in  a  crock  down  y  onder 
by  that  big  this.'e,"  Elliott  said.  "Or  you're  wel- 
come to  some  of  mine." 

"Never  touch  it  myself,"  Grady  said.  "I've  seen 
what  the  stuff  does  to  the  ;nside  of  pipes.  Hear 
some  people  even  take  a  bath  i    ■  !    But  let  me  tell 


This  story  is  taken  from 
Nolan  Porterfield's  nov- 
el, A  Way  of  Knowing, 
which  will  be  published 
by  Harper's  Magazine 
Press.  Mr.  Porterfield, 
who  grew  up  in  Texas, 
attended  Texas  Tech 
and  the  University  of 
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you,  son,  I  have  been  told  that  thick  wine  on  the 
other  hand  is  like  unto  the  virtuous  worthies,  you 
know  that?  Yet  why  should  you  and  me  strive  to 
be  gods  and  immortals?  \  ea.  three  bottles  and  you 
can  verily  understand  the  Great  Tao.  A  gallon, 
bygod.  and  you'll  get  yourself  in  accord  with  all 
nature." 

"What's  the  Great  Toe?"  Elliott  said. 

Grady  roared.  W  hen  he  had  stopped  laughing 
and  could  talk  again,  he  said.  "Them  who  know 
don't  tell.  And  them  who  tell  don't  know." 

Elliott  ignored  him.  He  filed  their  hoes  and  they 
set  off.  heavy  and  lagging  now  in  the  late  still- heat 
of  afternoon.  From  time  to  time  they  could  hear 
the  low  distant  whine  of  a  tractor,  too  far  away  to 
be  seen,  its  clatter  sounding  and  echoing  across  the 
empty  plain.  W  hirlw  inds  rustled  here  and  there  in 
the  fields,  rising  against  shimmering  heat  waves. 
The  sky  was  dark  in  the  north  and  west,  and  puffs 
of  dirty  white  appeared  along  the  edges  of  black- 
ness. After  an  hour  Elliott  saw  the  sand  rising,  a 
roiling  brow  n  hedge  on  the  horizon.  "W  ell."  he 
said,  disgustedly,  "it  looks  like  we're  going  to  get  a 
little  dirt  in  our  office." 

"Pretty  late  in  the  vear  for  dusters,  idn't  it?" 
Grady  said.  "Looks  to  me  like  there's  a  bank  of 
thunderheads  behind  it." 

"Anybody  that  tries  to  forecast  the  weather  in 
West  Texas  is  either  a  fool  or  a  newcomer."  Elliott 
leaned  on  his  hoe.  staring  at  the  clouds. 

"You've  heard  that  old  saving,  too.  have  you?" 
Grady  said.  He  laughed.  "Reckon  w  hich  one  I  am?" 
A  gust  of  wind  whipped  at  his  hat.  and  he  started 
moving  again.  "I  can't  speak  for  newcomers,  but 
only  a  fool  would  stand  here  in  the  middle  of  a 
cotton  patch  and  scratch  his  crotch  while  half  of 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  comes  howling  down 
the  Panhandle  on  top  of  him—" 

Before  they  could  work  out  to  the  turnrow  the 
wind  had  begun  to  scatter  trails  of  dust  down  the 
furrow.  At  the  turnrow  the  blinding  front  of  sand 
hit  in  full  force,  and  even  then  big  raindrops  were 
falling,  clearing  the  air  before  a  hard.  fre~h  breeze, 
spattering  in  the  dry  dust  and  settling  it  and  making 
smudges  on  their  dirt)  faces.  Grady  limped  over  to 
the  guitarcase  and  began  trying  to  open  the  lock  on 
the  chain,  and  the  rain  roared  dow  n  over  them.  '"Go 
on!"  Grady  veiled.  "No  use  in  you  getting  wet  too." 

"It's  okav."  Elliott  said.  "I'm  not  much  for  run- 
ning either.  Haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  rained  on 
in  a  long  time,  anyway.  I  might  like  it." 

Grady  gathered  up  the  guitarcase  and  Elliott  car- 
ried the  hoes.  Thev  slogged  down  the  turnrow. 
slipping  and  cursing  happily  and  spitting  water  that 
dripped  off  their  noses.  The  rain  settled  into  a  steady 
downpour,  and  the  land  that  had  been  powdery  and 
faded  now  turned  deep  and  brilliant  under  the 
bruised  *kv. 


\t  the  house  thev  huddled  beneath  an  extended 
eave  over  the  hack  porch.  Elliott  scraped  his 
mud-caked  hoots  on  a  hor-e-hoe  set  in  cement  he- 
side  the  door,  and  Gradv  took  out  a  small  metal 


rectangle  that  looked  to  Elliott  like  a  mir 
blade  and  used  it  to  clean  the  mud  from  1 
black  shoes. 

"You-all  get  in  this  house."  Elliott's  n  I 
from  the  kitchen.  "You're  going  to  (Ida 
death." 

Grady  kept  his  distance,  occupying  hi 
a  careful,  elaborate  cleaning  of  his  shoes  t:ft4 
amounted  to  a  ceremony.  Elliott  opened  en 
door  and  stood  inside.  His  mother  said,  jtaj 
a  bunch  of  brooder  chicks.  Not  got  th  sen 
come  in  out  of  the  rain." 

Grady  grinned  at  her.  w  iping  his  shoe  :an 
on  a  cloth  sack  she  had  spread  on  >)■ 
"There's  no  quicker  way  to  purgatory  \  M 
ing  up  a  lady's  floors."  he  said,  picki  uj 
guitarcase.  "My  old  daddy  used  to  say,  oat 
soils  the  work  of  woman  is  a  serpe  ic 
temple." 

"Well,  it'll  dry."  she  said.  "I'd  lots  r;  a)( 
up  mud  than  sand— Lord  know  s  I'v<  ;hw 
enough  grit  out  of  this  old  house.  Youlgi 
yonder  in  the  other  room  and  find  m 
clothes." 

"Just  a  heavy  dew.  ma'am."  Gradv  sai  "h 
want  to  put  you  out." 

"No  bother.  I  don't  know  what  we'veottl 
fit  you—."  She  would  have  said  the  san-diii 
anv  stranger,  but  now  she  saw  that  it  wo  U 
"What  I  mean  is.  both  mv  men  is  big  fel  .d 

Grady  nodded  to  her.  easv.  "Y  es  ma'an'  i 

'*.  .  .  but  anything  dry  is  better  than  the  sqi 
things.  ^  ou  go  on  in  yonder  and  he  ll  finoNus 
thing." 

Elliott  rummaged  around  in  a  box  ime( 
and  found  a  pair  of  nearly  new  overall  Jul 
been  bought  for  his  grandfather  just  bef  ;hi 
illness.  They  were  almost  Grady's  size,  sfl 
ing  up  the  straps  as  far  as  thev  would  go  Irt 
a  cuff  on  the  legs,  he  made  them  fit  co-fcd 
Elliott  gave  him  dry  socks  and  one  of  1  fat 
gray  u  oik  shirts.  "Lordy.  lordy.  ^  ou  wou  nti 
me  from  a  pure-dee  old  scissorbill."  ( idl 
wryly,  with  satisfaction. 

Elliott  changed  into  fresh  Levi's  and  ie< 
old  Armv  shirts,  and  they  went  into  tl  kit 
His  mother  poured  them  steaming  coffe<  ind 
sat  at  the  big  round  table,  sipping.  Then  s  A 
bered  the  peach  cobbler  and  dipped  out  b« 
for  each  of  them.  The  rain  beat  down.  Tsjl 
hear  it  slo-hing  off  the  roof  and  through  ifi 
into  the  charcoal  filter  box  and  then  c  ppi 
long,  hollow  wa\  into  the  cistern. 

"  Ml  a  man  w  ould  need  to  get  into  heav«  "( 
said,  "would  be  to  hold  out  a  taste  of  tl  « 
to  old  St.  Peter,  and  then  offer  him  the  9l 
vou  in. 

"W  in.  thank  vou."  she  said,  fussinf  ve 
table.  "1  don't  get  many  compliments  ar  » 
I'll  tell  vou  that.  The  men  on  this  place  n' 
a  thing,  just  set  theirselves  down  and  go 
as  it's  hot  and  they  don't  have  to  fix  it.* 
at  the  sink,  and  she  stared  out  the  win<  1  ; 
rain.  "Law  ."  she  said  to  Elliott.  "I  g  * 
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"'^H  >e  proud  of  this.  He'd  just  about  give  up 
i  op." 

|  etter  get  on  home,  or  he  w  on't  be  able  to," 
d.  "Water's  already  up  across  the  road 
e  by  the  pasture." 

imagine  he'll  just  stay  all  night  with  Ode 
You  know  how  liim  and  Ode  are  when 
gether.  Probably  slopping  around  out  in 
y  now,  like  two  kids,  to  see  how  much  it's 
id.],  he  turned  back  to  the  table.  "They've  sure 
reff  ith  the  drouth  this  year."  she  said  tiredlv. 
hil  help,  if  it  keeps  up."  Elliott  said.  "But 
le  crop's  pretty  far  gone.  That  young  cot- 
)y  the  ranch  sure  was  suffering  these  last 
up  in  the  heat  of  the  day." 
fling,"  she  said.  "\  ou'll  have  plenty  of 
:ut.  This'll  make  'em  grow  wild." 
\e  great  weeds  grow  thus  apace."  Grady 

we  my  way  about  it."  Elliott  said,  "we'll 
a  ch  of  Mexicans  in  there  and  get  it  over 
an  quit  messing  around." 

Grady  said  lightly,  "I  was  looking  for  a 
I  found  this  one.  Yea.  I  am  like  unto  a 
ittiwnself.  flung  from  the  rock,  to  sail  the 
i's  >am  where'er  the  surge  may  sweep.  .  .  ." 
(only  ain't  going  nowhere  till  the  roads  clear 
EB  tt's  mother  said.  "We  might  as  well  get 
ndi id  fix  you  a  place  to  sleep  before  it  gets 
.  yve  got  that  old  bedstead  down  in  the 
r,  i'ckon  that's  as  good  a  place  as  any." 
el  on  her  bonnet  and  a  ragged  sweater  and 
r  I  Elliott's  old  field  boots,  and  they  sloshed 
o  ■  cellar,  carrying  a  broom  and  a  can  of 
>erj  or  the  lamp.  The  rain  had  eased  to  a  slow 
le.lhe  cellar  walls  and  floor  were  cemented. 
Iiejnell  there  was  like  old  wet  dirt,  heavy  and 
id.  »  Elliott  the  cellar  had  always  been  a  safe 
'  •■  D1  lis  childhood  it  was  where  they  went  when 
an  blew.  He  could  hear  his  grandfather  sav- 
iors lihe  a  cloud  bach  in  yonder  lo  the  north. 
!  ij'er  tell  idiot's  bach  oj  that  sand.  Other 
luas  forbidden  to  play  there,  but  he  often 
itl  dark  cellar  and  pretended  it  was  his  secret 
enched  for  hours  beside  an  old  chest  of 
erjri  the  thin  icy  light  that  sifted  down  from 
nfnBi  in  the  sloping  door. 

Iiol;  mother  lit  the  lamp  and  it  made  blurr) 
owjiehiti.l  the  massive  quilt  box  and  the  stacks 
inland  in  the  rows  of  canned  vegetables  and 
i;»lason  jars  and  jellv  glasses  on  high  shelves 
;Mj  wall.  "Here."  she  said,  "one  of  you  take 
mn  and  sweep  up  some  of  this  dust  off  the 
ady  ]»iit  his  guitarcase  down  in  a  corner 
•<#the  broom  before  Elliott  managed  to  stir. 
H     she  went  on.  "looks  like  that  sand's 
■  around  into  the  cement.  Hut  I  guess  we 
v11*  it  fit  to  live  in  for  a  time.  You.  Elliott. 
■  Ml  nie  fresh  bedding  out  of  that  quilt  hox.  I 
Ujiways  get  the  cellar  cleaned  so's  we'll  have 
'dj  ase  a  cloud  comes  up,  but  w  e  didn't  have 
nji^s  past  spring  but  dusters,  and  I've  just 
png  so  bad  lately,  my  arthritis  and  all.  I 
got  around  to  it." 


Hiott  fumbled  around  in  the  quilt  box  and  took 
*-^out  sheets  and  a  pillow  and  quilt  and  handed 
them  to  her.  In  addition  to  bedding,  the  quilt  box 
held  books  that  belonged  to  his  mother,  many  small 
boxes  of  various  shapes  tied  with  ribbons  and 
strips  of  cloth,  pictures  no  one  could  identify,  dis- 
carded dishes,  endless  bundles  of  paper,  a  jumbled, 
fragmentary  histor)  of  the  family.  Elliott  found 
bits  of  school  work  he'd  done,  and  some  of  his 
childish  drawings  that  his  mother  had  put  away 
carefully  in  binders.  He  found  a  picture  of  a  girl 
he'd  once  loved,  and  an  old  scrapbook  with  most 
of  the  pages  blank  or  torn  out.  and  he  found  the 
ribbons  and  decorations  he'd  brought  home  from 
the  war  and  thought  he'd  thrown  away,  the  cam- 
paign ribbons  for  North  Africa  and  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  the  unit  citation  for  Cassino,  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Combat  Infan- 
tryman's Badge.  He  remembered  how  the  Purple 
Heart  had  impressed  them  most  of  all,  and  he 
laughed  sadly  to  himself,  because  it  hadn't  even 
been  his  blood  or  his  wound.  Beside  the  quilt  box 
there  was  a  fruit  basket  full  of  old  phonograph 
records,  and  he  lifted  them  out  hurriedly  one  at  a 
time,  looking  for  the  one  his  grandfather  had  liked. 
Man)  of  them  were  b)  Jimmie  Rodgers  or  the  Carter 
Family,  blue  yodels  and  country  hymns,  and  some 
of  the  titles  he  remembered  only  vaguely:  "Tuck 
\wav  \I\  Lonesome  Blues"  and  "T  for  Texas"  and 
"Awav  Out  on  the  Mountain'"  and  "Little  Darling 
Pal  ol  Mine"  and  "That  Heavenlv  City."  Then  he 
saw  the  one  he  was  looking  for;  he  recognized  the 
yellow  label  with  the  bird  on  it.  "Man  of  Constant 
Sorrow"  was  the  title,  and  he  began  to  remember 
now  just  how  it  went..."/"?//  a  man  of  constant  sor- 
row,  I  ve  seen  /rouble  all  my  days  since  I  said  good- 
bye to  Colorado, where  I  was  born  and  partly  raised.  " 
and  there  was  another  verse  that  began.  "Your 
mother  says  I'm  a  stranger..."  But  the  record  was 
broken,  and  he  put  it  gently  back  into  the  fruit 
basket  ami  put  the  others  on  top.  He  closed  the 
quilt  box  and  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the  cellar 
steps  in  the  corner  near  <  ii  ady's  guitarcase. 

Grady  finished  sweeping  and  perched  atop  a 
trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  top  of  the  trunk 
was  higher  than  his  waist,  but  be  got  on  it  by 
backing  up  to  it  and  putting  the  heels  of  his  hands 
on  the  edge,  behind  him.  and  levering  himself  up. 

"There. "'  Elliott's  mother  said,  pulling  up  the 
pillow  and  swatting  the  quilt  to  see  if  there  was 
dust  in  it.  "Them  old  bedsprings  is  kind  oT  rusty, 
but  that  ought  to  make  you  a  pretty  good  lied." 

"It's  fine."  Grad)  said.  "And  thank  you.  ma'am." 

"Well,  we'll  get  out  and  leave  you  be."  she  said, 
picking  up  the  broom  and  kerosene  can.  "I  ll  just 
put  this  lantern  up  here  on  this  shelf.  But  that's 
one  of  m)  good  lamps,  you  be  careful  and  don't 
i         t  up  too  high  and  smoke  my  chimney." 

i  II  Moved  over  on  the  steps  to  let  her  pass. 
"I  Ion,- .  -aid.  "you  better  go  on  and  milk  pretty 

soon.  I  don't  imagine  vour  daddv  ll  be  home." 
Elliott  said  nothing  and  she  stood  at  the  top  look- 
ing dow  u  at  him  lor  a  m  iment.  Then  she  went  aw  ay. 

Grady  eased  himself  o»  **r  onto  the  bed  and 
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stretched  out.  "All  I  need  now  is  about  three  fingers 
of  good  Scotch  whiskey.  Or  even  had  Scotch  whis- 
key." Elliott  was  chipping  at  the  cement  step  with 
the  broken  blade  of  his  pocketknife.  He  looked  up. 
"Yeah,''  he  said.  "You're  only  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  liquor  store.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-four  miles  and  four-tenths,  my  grandad 
used  to  say,  from  Elysium  to  the  front  door  of 
Pinkie's  Package  Store  in  Rig  Springs.  That's  the 
closest  one." 

"Your  grandaddy  sounds  like  a  man  to  know." 

"He  was."  Elliott  said. 

"Oh.  for  a  beaker  of...  the  true,  the  blushful 
Hippocrene."  Grady  said,  "that  I  might  drink  my 
joyful  fill  and  leave  unseen  these,  these  goddammed 
desiccated  calcinated  dry  fevered  fucking  abomi- 
nable plains.  What  in  hell's  name  is  it  about  these 
flat-land  farmers  that  makes  'em  vote  dry,  can  you 
tell  me  that?" 

"You  know  the  saying:  "Vote  it  dry  and  drink  it 
neat.'  " 

"Full  of  them  one-liners,  ain't  vou?  WcU.  it's  a 
hunch  of  iron-jacketed  hardshell  h\  pocritical  sonsa- 
bitches.  Bigtime  fascists.  Oh  she  cried  and  waved 
her  wooden  leg:  hang  them  Baptists  while  a  tater 
vine'll  do  the  trick." 

"Has  its  advantages."  Elliott  said.  "No  age  limit, 
for  one  thing.  Kid  can  buy  a  beer  soon  as  he's  big 
enough  to  carrv  fift\  cents  and  find  a  bootlegger." 

"That's  right.  You  know  any  bootleggers?" 

"Heck,  in  town  all  you  got  to  do  is  go  down  to 
the  Hats  and  ask  around.  They'll  run  over  each  other 
gettin  to  you." 

"Free  enterprise  system,"  Grady  said.  "  But  that's 
in  town.  There's  twenty  miles  of  muddy  road  be- 
tween us  and  them.  What  about  your  friends  and 
neighbors?" 

"No  moonshining  around  here  that  I  know  of. 
Used  to  be  an  old  guy  over  at  Lvsium.  but  I  don't 
know  if  he's  still  around." 

"You  sure  you  haven't  got  a  little  soothin  syrup 
of  some  kind  stashed  awa)  on  the  premises? 

Elliott  grinned  and  went  hack  to  chipping  at  the 
step. 

"Hell's  hells."  Grady  said.  "Hand  me  that  guitar- 
case  oyer  there.  You  do  take  a  drink,  don't  \ou.  A 
drank,  as  my  old  daddy  used  to  sa\." 

"Heck,"  Elliott  said,  a  little  uneasily,  standing 
and  reaching  for  the  guitarcase.  "In  the  Army  1 
tried  a  little  of  everything,  from  bay  rum  to  rubbing 
alcohol." 

"Well,  what  I'm  offering  is  sure  not  Seagram  s 
or  Johnny  Walker  Black  Label." 

"Hey,"   Elliott    said,   lugging    the  guitarcase. 
"\\  h  it  s  in  here?  Feels  like  about  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 
Half  dragging  it.  be  backed  across  to  the  bed  and 
<  rrad)  helped  him  lift  it  up. 

"  This  here  is  Colonel  Grady  ( ).  Haker's  Jot  'Em 
Down  Stoic  Grady  muttered,  unsnapping  the 
catches.  "Traveling  medicine  show,  haberdashery, 
saloon,  and  lending  liberrs." 

"Son  of  a  gun."  Elliott  said,  peering  ovei  to 
look.  "There's  everything  but  a  guitar." 

"Mattel  of  fact,  my  clear  and  melodious  lule  lie^ 


gathering  dust  beneath  the  bower  of  a  swe 
thing,  a  bright  flower  of  Walsenburg,  ( 
who  in  the  summer  of  nineteen-and-fort 
Well,  the  gory  details  I  leave  entirely  to  yoi  i 
nation,  trusting  that  like  all  country  boys  i\a 
a  filthy  and  diseased  mind."  From  beneala* 
of  soiled  clothes  in  the  guitarcase  he  with  ;w( 
bottle  of  vanilla  extract. 


The  guitarcase  held  several  nondescri 
and  objects  that  Elliott  could  not  idrift- 
the  dim  lamplight.  Most  of  what  he  could 'e< 
books,  and  he  reached  out  gingerly  to  tu  th( 
and  look  at  the  titles.  In  addition  to  A  isto 
of  Western  Philosophy,  he  found  7  he  Stoi'jjj 
Life  bv  Clarence  Darrow;  Hon  to  Wrih'Mvt 
tising  That  Sells:  The  l.W.W.  Song  Bo  J 
Flying  Yorkshireman  and  Other  Stories  E 
Knight:  The  Pocket  Bible  (Abridged);  T  Stt 
of  Frederick  W.  Goudy;  Discourses  of  E\  tell 
Cod's  Little  Acre  in  paperback  I  "He  screw:  >ar! 
Jill  on  page  seventy-six.  I  believe."  GrE  s) 
dryly);  Volume  III  of  an  elegantly  chear/liti 
of  Scott's  Waverley  Novels:  Babe  Gordon-^ 
West:  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader:  Ton  Ho 
Scrapbook  for  1944-45:  The  Cloister  tl 
Hearth:  They  Shoot  Horses.  Don't  They've 
Should  Hare  Stayed  Home  by  Horace  Mc(';.' 
Shakespearian  Plays:  a  beautifully  bound  pv 
Typophile  Chap  Book  I  II  with  an  elaboi:l: 
page  that  read:  "Roman  Numerals.  Typt  ap 
Leaves,  and  Pointing  Hands:  Some  Notes  <  Hi 
Origin.  History,  and  Contemporary  Us_  Pi 
McPharlin.  1912.  With  10  figures  in  the  'rtr 
signed  b)  the  author,  and  C.  R.  Capon,  ai 
Chappell.  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  Robert  Foster,  ('id 
Hornung.  Oscar  Ogg,  Hal  Zamboni.  Soi'wo 
Anthoensen  Press.  One  of  495  copies":  alsil 
tered  Thesaurus,  ragged  copies  of  The  ht 
Digest.  Graphic  Arts.  Fditor  &  Publish  i 
Plasticman  Comics  :  several  dried  orange:  tb 
dozen  Ramses  prophv  ladies :  a  whiskey  boM* 
a  wooden  Masonic  emblem  inside  it :  an  Ow'Hi 
..'•5<°i  pistol  I  "Case  I  ever  want  to  kill  myself.' >n 
said  I  :  several  strangely  marked  metal  rule:1 1 1 
<>f  twine,  a  cigarette-making  machine,  plasl  ci 
rette  cases  with  oval  holes  cut  out  of  the;  1' 
ignition  points,  half-a-dozen  ball  bearings,  1 1« 
ture  bale  of  cotton,  three  shot  glasses,  and  a  '< 
of  the  oddl)  shaped  little  steel  plates  like 
Elliott  had  seen  Grady  cleaning  his  shoes'  ll' 
"Makeup  i  ules."  Grad)  said. 
"I  thought  it  might  be  some  new  kind  o  u 
[tick.  What's  a  makeup  i  ule ? 

"Printer's  gadget.  Lse  it  to  build  ads,  n't' 
straight  mailer,  clean  your  fingernails.  op< 
most  anything  thai  needs  [trying,  scraping. ' 
ing.  oi  splitting." 
"\  on  a  printer?" 

"Mostl)  .  Let's  see  how  il  goe-:  'Join  pri 

trade,  do  some  in  patent  medicines.  I  raged  I 

H 

lake  a  turn  al  phrenology  ami  mesmeristl 
there's  .i  chance,  teach  singing-geography 
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hen,  sling  a  lecture  sometimes,  most  any- 
's  handy,  long  as  it  ain't  work.'  That's 
k  Finn,  the  Duke  talking,  and  I  believe 
out  right." 

nly  read  Tom  Sawyer.  What's  a  'jour 

'  I  know.  Sounds  good  though,  don't  it. 
it  to  read  Huckleberry  Finn  sometime, 
etter  than  Tom  Sawyer.  Tom  Sawyer  is  a 
e  shit." 

s  a  lot  of  things  I  ought  to  read.  Maybe 
chance  to  catch  up  on  these,  if  it's  okay 

day  loan,  and  two-bits  for  ever  day  a 
verdue."  Then  he  grinned.  "Sure.  Long 
I  around." 

'd  you  ever  get  all  these  books,  anyway?" 
le  place  and  another,"  Grady  said.  "I 
up  here  and  there,  read  em,  throw  'em 
*ive  'em  to  somebody  or  just  lose  em. 
le  time,  like  a  madman,  don't  understand 
lat  I  read  and  don't  like  the  other  half. 
;  a  habit  I  got  from  my  old  daddy." 
d  a  lot,  did  he?" 

iddy?  No,  not  much."  He  chuckled.  "I 
pose  he  could  read  his  own  name  the 
Id." 

now,"  Elliott  said,  "sometimes  I  feel  like 
just  read  enough  books  and  find  out 
ings  I  could  get  everything  straightened 
's  just  so  much  I  don't  know,  haven't  even 
ut." 

huckled  and  took  a  swig  of  vanilla.  "Pabst 
on  has  got  old  Milton  beat  a  mile."  he 
n  it  comes  to  figuring  out  the  wavs  of  the 
Here,  you  just  need  to  sip  a  little  of  this 
yrup." 

ook  the  bottle  and  held  it  absently  on  his 
ing  off  into  space.  "But  I  don't  ever  do 
he  said.  "I  just  mess  around,  and  time 
nd  I  don't  even  know  where  to  start." 
;aid,  "Place  to  start  is  wherever  we  can 
on  more  goodly  beverage.  Don't  your 
•r  take  a  nip?  Maybe  he's  got  a  bottle 
ace." 

shook  his  head.  The  idea  of  his  father 
•cret  drinker  amused  him.  "Creme  Soda 
fid  is  about  as  wild  as  he  ever  gets,"  he 


:u(  31irist  and  General  Jackson."  Grady  said, 
if  n  into  the  hands  of  the  Dubya-Cee-Tee- 
5dbd  in  the  clutches  of  the  Missionary  So- 
5U]ounded  by  ever  bluenose  and  dry  in  nine 

•fl  isn't  have  anything  against  it.  much.  He 
Mj/t  keep  any  around  the  place." 
ell  ake  a  snoit  of  that  and  hand  it  back.  It 
a«  ,  but  it  looks  like  that's  all  we  got." 
(*1  ;ulped  a  mouthful  of  the  vanilla.  It  was 
M  oily  going  down,  and  it  iay  heavy  in  his 
cuj  But  he  could  feel  the  rubbery  warmth 
'in  out,  easing  the  cramp  in  his  bowels  and 
H  ss  across  his  chest.  "If  your  dad  couldn't 
I  c  that  get  you  started?" 
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Grady  waved  him  away.  "Oh  my  god,  it's  a  long 
story.  Action  and  reaction  of  time  in  opposi- 
tion. Simultaneity  and  succession  of  appearances. 
Those,  as  the  only  relations  in  time..."  Elliott 
frowned. 

"Here."  Grady  said,  thumbing  through  the  book 
he  had  been  reading.  "How  about  this?  'If  appear- 
ance really  appears,  it  is  not  nothing  and  is  there- 
fore part  of  reality ;  but  perhaps  some  will  say. 
Appearance  does  not  really  appear,  but  it  appears 
to  appear.  This  will  not  help,  for  we  shall  ask  again. 
Does  it  really  appear  to  appear  or  only  apparently 
appear  to  appear...'  "  Elliott  took  another  swig  of 
vanilla  and  continued  to  stare  at  him. 

"Well?" 

"That's  interesting." 

"LOGOS!"  Grady  yelled,  snapping  the  book  shut 
with  a  sharp  whack.  "In  the  beginning,  there  was 
The  Word."  He  squinted  at  Elliott.  "You  know  w  hat 
all  that  I  just  read  means?" 

"Well . . .  I'd  have  to  look  at  it. . .  ." 

"O-yes,  certainly,"  Grady  said,  dropping  the 
book  bac  k  into  his  guitarcase.  He  rolled  a  cigarette 
through  the  machine.  "Used  to  sing  me  a  song, 
had  a  line  in  it... 'Daddy,  let  your  mind  roll  on." 
Yessir,  she  cried  and  waved  her  wooden  leg :  Daddy, 
let  your  mind  roll  on.  What  about  that  bootlegger 
you  used  to  know  at  Elysium?" 

Elliott  heard  his  mother  calling.  He  went  up  the 
steps  and  raised  the  cellar  door,  holding  it  up  with 
his  shoulder,  and  he  could  see  her  on  the  back  porch, 
with  a  tin  pail  in  one  hand  and  her  egg  bucket  in 
the  other.  "Honey,  you  better  go  on  now  and  milk." 
she  said  sternly.  "It's  going  to  be  dark  before  long, 
and  I've  got  to  go  gather  up  the  eggs." 

"Hey.  Mama."  he  said.  "I  think  me  and  the  hand 
are  gonna  go  over  to  'Lysium.  To  the  store.  He's 
gonna  need  some  gloves  and  stuff—" 

"Why,  honey,  you've  got  to  milk."  she  said. 
"Besides,  that's  four  miles  through  the  mud.  You-all 
don't  want  to  go  slogging  through  all  that,  and  be- 
sides. I'm  going  to  fix  some  supper  after  awhile." 

"We'll  take  the  tractor,"  he  said.  "We  can  eat 
when  we  get  back." 

"Your  daddy  won't  like  it."  But  she  saw  that  he 
was  determined.  "Anyway,  go  on  and  milk  first." 

He  stood  there  a  minute,  looking  at  her,  then 
pushed  the  door  wide  open,  slamming  it  over  and 
down  on  its  cradle.  He  stalked  out  toward  her  and 
took  the  pail  and  went  back  to  the  cellar  door. 
"Gome  on,"  he  called  down  to  Gradv.  "Ana  bring 
that  stuff  with  you.  Put  it  in  your  shirt." 

The\  went  around  the  smokehouse  to  the  side 
away  from  the  house  and  urinated,  and  then  Elliott 
jogged  on  ahead  of  Grady  toward  the  cow  lot.  pick- 
ing his  way  carefullv  around,  trying  to  find  the 
pla  -  '  be;e  the  scrub  grass  had  grown  together 
in  a  tight  mat  over  the  pasture  but  still  sloshing 
in  t  places  and  in  the  web  of  trails  where 

the  cov%  churned  off  the  grass  and  kneaded 

the  ground  into  gray  powder  that  was  now  dis- 
solved into  ooze  and  scattered  with  soggy  manure 
chips  and  shreds  of  feed  stalks  and  chaff.  Grady 
followed  along,  limping. 
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Three  cows  were  hunched  around  the  feedlot. 
nosing  through  the  fence  and  bellowing  occasion- 
ally. Two  of  them  had  calves  in  the  pen.  But  the 
cows  were  mostlv  interested  in  the  feed  trough. 
One  of  them,  an  old  tawny  Jersey,  skittered  aside 
and  went  Hopping  off  into  the  pasture  when  Elliott 
came  up.  He  drove  the  other  two  into  the  lot  with 
their  calves.  The  calves  rushed  to  suck. 

"Yea.  lo,"  Grady  called  out.  '"They  loosed  their 
sweating  steeds  from  the  yoke  and  tethered  them 
with  thongs  and  brought  kine  and  goodly  herds  and 
provided  their-elves  with  some  lip-smacking  honey  - 
hearted  wine  and  corn  and  gathered  much  wood." 

"What's  that?" 

"Nothing.  I'm  just  ranting.  Knew  an  old  hoy 
once  that  could  go  on  all  day  like  that." 

"Sounds  like  one  of  those  preachers  on  the 
radio."  Elliott  said,  watching  the  calves  suck.  It  was 
the  brindle  heifer's  first  calf  and  she  did  not  have 
a  lot  of  milk.  The  calf  was  greedy  and  kept  jabbing 
its  nose  into  the  cow's  bag  to  make  her  give.  The 
cow  flinched  ami  threatened  with  her  hind  leg. 

"Well,  you  might  say  he  was  a  preacher."  Grady 
said,  sipping  from  the  vanilla  jar.  "He  ran  a  coun- 
try newspaper.  Most  guys  that  run  newspapers  think 
thev  operate  under  some  kind  of  divine  inspira- 
tion.'" He  climbed  up  the  lot  fence,  one  slab  at  a 
time,  and  perched  on  the  top  plank,  braced  against 
a  corner  pole.  "And  maybe  they  do." 

Elliott  put  a  rope  around  the  calf's  neck  and 
dragged  it  away  and  tied  it  to  the  fence.  The 
brindle  heifer  stood  at  the  feed  trough,  munching 
cottonseed.  "I'll  be  through  in  a  hurry."  Elliott 
said,  squatting  on  his  heels  beside  the  cow.  "Just 
open  her  up  a  little  and  let  the  calves  have  the  rest. 

"I'd  help  \ou."  Grady  said,  "but  I'm  fraid  Em 
kinda  out  of  practice  at  that.' 

"Jus"  hand  me  a  little  more  of  that  jar. 

Grady  took  a  drink  and  gave  it  to  him.  "Kill  it." 

Killing  it  required  several  swallows.  Then  Elliott 
flipped  the  bottle  over  a  stack  of  maize  bundles 
bevond  the  feedlot.  "Nother  dead  soldier."  he  said. 
"All  a  soldiers  dead.""  He  stared  quietlv  toward  the 
place  where  the  bottle  had  landed.  Then  he  laughed, 
a  big  happy  laugh,  for  the  first  time  in  main  days, 
and  he  began  to  hurry  again,  faster  now.  untying 
the  calf,  roping  off  the  other  one.  tugging  frantically 
at  the  second  cow's  teats.  The  cow  pivoted  around 
on  her  forefeet  and  he  followed  her  in  an  awkward 
crouch,  cursing  absently.  One  of  her  teats  was 
cracked,  and  she  kept  flicking  a  rear  leg  at  Elliott 
whenever  he  pulled  too  hard  at  it.  With  the  pail 
less  than  half  full,  he  gave  up  and  turned  the  calf 
back  to  her.  then  dashed  under  the  shed  and  began 
spreading  more  cottonseed  in  the  feed  trough. 


Vfter  the  rain  the  clouds  had  hung  low  over  the 
land,  and  now  far  above  there  wa-  the  black 
of  coming  night  and  along  the  distant  horizon  lav 
a  thin  icy -white  band  of  sky  that  spread  cold  shad- 
ows from  the  west.  In  the  lightless  gloom  under 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE     die  shed.  Elliott  worked  feverishly,  feeling  the  al- 
At'KII.  1^70     cohol  numb  and  fire  him  at  the  same  time,  washed 
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in  a  dream  sense  of  his  own  frenzv  drawr  aj 
the  hard  silent  surface  around  him.  out  tl  e.| 
gray  air.  fixed  points  of  silver  and  black,  ej 
mals  rolling  cuds,  dully  munching  quietl;  ~,n 
rocking  gentlv  on  the  rail  fence. 

"Here."  Elliott  said,  handing  him  the  n, 
"Take  this  on  to  the  house.  Em  gonna  see 
get  the  tractor  started.  Just  give  it  to  Mar 
it  on  the  back  porch.  She  ll  find  it." 

The  tractor  was  behind  the  barn,  parked 
a  cluster  of  kerosene  drums  along  the  pastu 
Elliott  set  the  hand  clutch  and  opened  thd 
and  began  to  heave  at  the  heav  y  flywheel 
it  through  a  quarter  turn.  The  compressk1 
it  back  and  he  heard  the  thick,  sucking 
cylinders.  After  six  or  seven  attempts,  he  straT 
and  leaned  against  the  bull  wheel  to  catch  hi  ra 

Gradv  reappeared.  He  had  a  slip  of  p  ;rj 
which  Elliott  s  mother  had  written 

5  lb  potatoes 
light  bread 
s.  pork  ( lb  or  so ) 
canned  toms. 

Koolade — get  some  of  each  3Bc 

"She  said  to  tell  vou.  j  u~t  charge  it.""  Gnl  gl 
"I  don  t  think  anvbodv"*  goini'  any v  re 
charge  anything."  Elliott  said.  "Somebod  or 
to  put  the  can  back  on  the  smoke  stack."  He  tin 
to  the  upright  exhaust  pipe  above  the  mot- 1 
always  keep  a  tin  can  over  it  when  she's  it* 
ning.  Or  supposed  to.  Somebody  forgot.  I  ba 
me.  Anyway,  it  rained  in  her.  and  she's  iiM 

out.  Damn  these  old  Poppin  Johnnys  I  •  uli 

give  two  cents  for  every  John  Deere  even* 
He  was  secretlv  proud  of  the  tractor,  the  st 
tdtlu-i  had  rwi  owned,  ami  he  was  mor  !•• 
pointed  than  angrv  that  it  wouldn't  sit. 
(  limbed  up  on  the  toolbar  to  check  the  lie 
again,  and  saw  Old  Phoebe  nosing  up  totift 
in  the  falling  light. 

"Gradv.  there's  a  rope  halttr  over  then  n 
fence  behind  that  coal-oil  barrel.  Can  y  ou  reviii 
"Godamighty ."  Grady  said,  "that's  a  plov  oj 
"Well,  you're  not  Gem-  \utrv.  You  waiSi 
beer  or  not?" 

Old  Phoebe  bowed  her  head  obedient!* 
Elliott  went  to  her  with  the  halter.  He  sv  >g 
on  her  gentlv.  and  when  he  was  settled,  shi « 
forward  very  slowly.  "Climb  up  on  the  lot  t> 
he  said  to  Grady,  "and  I'll  ride  her  over  th 
ought  to  be  able  to  cam  double,  no  big{  • 

ii  i< 


v  ou  are. 

"Smooth  as  a  spring  buggy  runnin 
sand.""  Gradv  said.  "0  flow,  good  wines,  ai  * 
men.  deign  to  smile.  .  .  . 

Now  it  was  dark.  Thev  rode  down  thro 
pasture,  past  the  orchard,  and  across  a  |  « 
maize  toward  the  road.  The  bar  ditch  was  w  ^ 
deep  and  running  slow  with  foamy  darkwat  1 
got  off  and  led  the  hois,-  carefully  aero  ' 
remounted  and  went  on  up  the  muddy  roa  H 
starless  ninht. 


THE 
DECLINE 
OF  THE 
WASP 


ir  n  t  of  us  who  were  born  before  World  War 
].l  erica  was  a  place  to  be  discovered:  il  was 
rfe  perhaps— needed  some  reform,  some 
ingj )— bul  it  did  nut  need  to  be  reinvented, 
vl  given,  like  a  genetic  code,  waiting  to 
ld,I;  all  wanted  to  learn  the  style,  the  proper 
nffl.reed  on  its  validity,  and  while  our  inter- 
view and  our  heme-  \aried.  the\  were  all  cut 
tilt  a  me  slock.  ('owhovs.  pioneers,  athlete-, 
ijjmurs.  men  of  letters :  whatever  we  were 
edl  took  prettv  much  as  our  own.  \\  helhei 
era  nail-tow  n  boys  or  the  children  of  urban 
iiras.  we  shared  an  caserne--  to  become  ap- 
tieBn  the  great  open  democracy,  were  read) 
■in  l.  wanting  onlv  to  be  accepted  according 
etais  that  hi-torv  and  tradition  had  already 
'lisb  .  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  think  other- 

hati  Id  that  world  together  wa-  not  just  a  be- 
n  sfe  standardized  version  of  textbook  A.mer- 
isnji  catalogue  of  accepted  \  allies,  but  a 
cm*  class  of  people  and  institutions  that  we 
ina  vith  our  \  i-ion  of  the  eoiintrv.  The  people 
%t  and  Protestant:  the  institutions  were 
.merican  culture  was  WASP.  We  paid  lip 
ce|  he  melting  pot.  but  if.  for  instance.  one"s 
er  asked.  '"Is  it  good  for  the  Jews'.''" 
't  any  question  in  her  mind  about  who 
rui§ag  the  country.  The  critic-,  the  novelists, 
ihe  social  theorists,  the  men  who  articn- 
inalyzed  American  ideas,  who  governed 
tions.  who  embodied  what  we  were  or 
be— nearly  all  of  them  were  W  ASPs: 
y.  Fitzgerald.  Eliot,  MacLeish.  Sandburg. 
Sinbeck.  Dewey.  Santayana.  the  Jameses. 

rrington.  Edmund  Wilson.  Van  Wyck 
J  .ester  Frank  W  ard.  Oliver  W  endell 
i  he  Saturday  Evening  Post  under  George 
Hp  rimer  i  with  covers  bv  Norman  Rock- 
I-  Atlantic  under  Edward  Weeks:  Harper's 
H  of  Frederick  Lewis  Allen— to  name  onlv 
1  only  from  the  twentieth  century.  Of  all 
I  figures  discussed  by  Henry  Steele  Com- 
%rhe  American  Mind,  not  one  is  a  Jew.  a 
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Catholic,  or  a  Negro.  The  American  mind  was  the 
WASP  mind. 

We  grew  up  with  them:  they  surrounded  u-:  they 
were  the  heroes  of  the  historv  we  studied  and  of 
the  fantasv  lifp  we  sought  in  those  Monday- 
through-Friday  radio  serials.  Even  Hollywood,  after 
all  the  creation  of  Jew  i-h  producers,  never  did  much 
for  pluralism.  The  -tars  were  often  ethnics— show 
business  and  sports  constituting  two  major  avenues 
for  "outsiders"  to  make  it  into  the  mainstream— 
but  their  names  and  the  roles  they  played  rarely,  if 
ever,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  anything  be- 
yond that  mainstream.  The  Hyman  Kaplans  were 
lovable  jerks,  immigrant  Sambos:  Rochester  said. 
''Yassuh.  Mr.  I!ennv  idid  we  realize  that  Bennv 
was  a  Jew?)  and  anything  beginning  with  Mike. 
Fat.  or  Abie  wa-  -et  up  for  a  laugh.  Hollv  wood  - 
Jews  sold  the  American  dream  strictly  in  WASP 
terms. 

They— the  W  ASPs— never  thought  of  themselves 
a-  anything  but  Americans,  nor  did  it  occur  to 
others  to  label  them  as  anything  special  until,  about 
twentv-live  years  ago,  their  influence  began  to  de- 
cline and  they  started  to  lose  their  cultural  initiative 
and  preeminence.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  regional 
distinctions,  but  whatever  was  ""American"  was 
W  \SP.  Indeed,  there  was  no  "'other  —was.  that  is. 
no  dome-lie  base  of  social  commentary,  no  voice 
except  their  voice,  for  the  discussion  of  "American" 
problems.  The  ethnics  bad  their  place  and  their 
strong  loyalties,  but  insofar  as  that  place  was 
American  it  was  defined  bv  W  ASP-.  We  could  dis- 
tinguish Jews.  Irishmen.  Italians.  Catholics,  Poles. 
Negroes,  Indians.  Mexican-American-.  Japanese- 
\mericans.  but  not  W  ASPs.  When  W  ASPs  were 
alienal  d  it  was  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
Adams  the  country  had  moved  away  from  thein.  not 
because,  a  with  the  others,  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  alien  ii  heritage  or  tradition.  (Southerners 
who  had  lost  their  war  and  their  innocence  were— 
in  that  respect— alien,  "thnicallv  W  ASPs  but  also 
in  some  sense  unwilling  :mmigrants:  tbev  were 
among  the  first  to  be  out  ot  place  in  their  own 
country,  i  For  mo-t  WASP*,  the.     "innlaints  were 
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Peter  Schrag  proprietary.  Thai  is.  the  old  place  was  going  down 
because  the  tenants  weren't  keeping  il  up  properly. 
The)  were  the  landlords  of  our  culture,  and  their 
value-,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  those  that  de- 
fined it:  hard  work,  perseverance,  self-reliance, 
puritanism,  the  missionai)  spirit,  and  the  abstract 
rule  of  law . 

They  are,  ol  course,  still  with  us— in  corporations 
and  clubs,  in  foundations  and  universities,  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  military,  maintaining  the  inter- 
locking directorates  that  make  sociologists  salivate 
and  that  give  the  Establishment  its  ugl)  name: 
the  Power  Structure,  the  Military-Industrial  Com- 
plex: tin-  rulers  of  America.  But  while  they  still 
hold  power,  they  hold  it  with  less  assurance  and 
with  less  legitimacy  than  at  an\  time  in  history. 
They  are  hanging  on,  men  living  off  their  cultural 
capital.  Init  rarely  able  or  willing  to  create  more. 
One  can  almost  define  their  domains  by  locating 
the  people  and  institutions  that  arc  chronically 
on  the  defensive:  university  president  -  and  trustees : 
the  large  foundations:  the  corporations:  govern- 
ment: the  military.  Thev  grew  great  as  initiators 
and  entrepreneurs.  Flics  invented  the  country,  its 
culture  and  its  values:  thev  shaped  the  institutions 
and  organizations.  Then  the)  drew  the  institutions 
around  themselves,  moved  to  (he  suburbs,  and  be- 
came ore-men. 


"%/%/''"  alK'  u'la'  has  replaced  them.  then,  in  the 
▼  T  invention  and  production  of  our  culture'.'' 
Jews  and  Negroes.  Catholics  and  immigrants.  "()| 
the  Americans  who  have  come  into  notice  dining 
the  past  fifty  years  as  poets,  as  novelists,  as  critics, 
as  painters,  as  sculptors,  and  in  the  minor  arts.'" 
wrote  Henry  Mencken  in  1921.  "less  than  half 
bear  Anglo-Saxon  names. ...  So  in  the  sciences, 
so  in  the  higher  reaches  of  engineering  and 
technology...."  Mencken's  declaration  was  pre- 
mature then:  it  is  an  understatement  now:  Mailer 
and  Roth:  Malamud  and  Bellow:  Ellison  and  Bald- 
win: Edward  Teller  and  Robert  Oppenheimer  and 
Wernher  von  Braun:  Ralph  Nader  and  Cesar 
('have/:  Noam  Chomsky  and  Allen  Ginsberg;  John 
Rock  and  Jonas  Salk:  Paul  Goodman  and  Herbert 
Marcuse:  Bruno  Bettelheim  and  Erik  Erikson: 
Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Malcolm  \  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  \'H>'>  Pulitzer  Prize  for  nonfiction  was 
div  ided  between  a  Jew  from  Brooklyn  I  Mailei  i  and 
a  French  immigrant  I  Rene  Dubos)  :  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  fiction  was  awarded  to  an  American  In- 
dian (Scotl  Momaday  i .  The  spokesmen  ol  Ameri- 
can literature  and  culture  lend  increasingl)  to 
represent  tin-  pluralistic  residues  of  a  melting  pot 
that  for  better  or  worse  never  worked  as  well  as 
some  Americans  had  hoped.  It  i-  nut  simply  that 
many  of  the  major  postwai  journals  of  criticism 
Commentary.  The  \en  Yorl  Revieit  of  Boohs.  The 
New  American  Review-  are  edited  1>\  .|ev\s.  or  that 
Time  is  edited  by  a  Jewish  refugee  from  Hitler,  or 
that  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  dead,  or  thai  the 
function  of  radical  muckraking  was  revitalized  b\ 
Ramparts,  originally  established  as  a  Catholic  mag- 
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azine,  or  that  William  Buckley,  a  Cathcb. 
most  articulate  conservative  in  Americ  ■ 
after  all.  slill  have  WASP  writers  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  example,  and  The  At,  I 
to  mention  Life  or  Reader's  Digest).  It 
that  the  style,  ideas,  traumas,  perplexities 
-ions  tend  lo  reflect  other  backgrounds  ;dij| 
ests.  and  that  the  integrative  capabilit  n( 
\\  \SP  style  have  plunged  into  preeipito 
The  cultural  issues  of  the  l()60s  enjoying 
est  cachet  were  not  only  ethnic  and  plunMicji 
also  disintegrative— Alienation,  the  Idenl 
Black  Power.  Doing  Your  Own  Thing,  Vow 
Out.  the  White  Negro— and  it  seemed  thai  nyi 
of  material  was  acceptable  as  long  as  il<« 
tinguishable  from  the  old  WASP  mainst  intl 
life  of  the  black  ghetto,  rock  music  and  nm 
and  pot.  Hindu  gurus  and  Zen  philosophy  Gal 
guerrillas  and  Catholic  radicals,  black  hu'erSl 
Jewish  anarchists.  (The  first  thing  I  leardJcl 
ing  from  Brooklyn  to  Amherst  in  1949  wa  hM 
didn  t  sa\  "Bullshit"  when  \  ou  disagreed  v  h 
one.  even  your  roommate.  You  said  "Ye I 
Now   bullshit  is  back  in  style.)   For  tHvi 
the  chief  villainy  of  the  age  is  to  be  uplhtji 
who  seem-  to  them  more  uptight  than  \\  SPt 
the  Jews  and  Irishmen  trying  to  be  like  tl; n?1 
1960s  was  the  decade  of  gaps— missile  ga.e 
bility  gaps,  generation  gaps— when  we  b< 
main  respects,  a  nation  of  outsiders,  a  c  I 
which  the  mainstream,  however  mythiHost 
compelling  energy  and  its  magnetic  attracted 
that  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Soc  yk 
failed  (not  only  as  programs  but  as  verbatim 
so.  at  least  for  the  moment,  has  the  pos'jill 
integration  and.  with  it.  traditional  Ame!,aili 
The  \verage  Man  has  become  the  Silent  l)1 
Both  of  these,  of  course,  are  merely  c< 
political  fiction,  but  the  change  in  labels  p  itsi 
far  deeper  crisis  of  belief. 

It   is  not   that  WASPs  lack  power  ar  H 
sentation    or  numbers    but  that  the  onc>'P.q 
tinned    assumptions   on    which    that    po  I 
based  have  begun  to  lose  their  hold.  The 
tion  of  \\  \SP  dominance  in  national  pol  Cfi 
culture  rested  on  the  supposition  that  W  m 
was  the  true  America,   no  subculture  o''|* 
<jroup.  Now  \\  \SPs  are  beset  bv  the  ne<K' 
force  allegiance  to  something  that  their  VfjB 
in  power  is  supposed  to  take  for  gran  I. 
problem  is  then  compounded:  governmen  3n 
come  increasingly  gray.  Irving  to  represen  ol 
to  offend  I  "all  the  people."  or  it  can  beg  to 
as  the  voice  of  a  distinctive  group  (the  F  $ 
Man.  the  Silent  Majority  I    in  oilier  word-  I 
resent  the  majoritv  as  il  il  were  a  minoriij  i' 
is  a  third  alternative,  which  I'll  discus  1 
Nixon,  characteristically,  is  trying  to  do  hoi  v 
he  was  first  elected  in  I'Xif!  he  brought  lo  \ 
Inn  a  Cabinet  of  nonentities  selected,  il  sc  i' 
illustrate  the  fix  we  were  in:  Winton  l>l<»i 
fold  Hardin.  Maurice  Stans,  Waller  Hickel 
Agnew  .  I  The  exceptions    neither  w  as  then  i  1 
Cabinet  member   were  Daniel  Patrick  M 
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lan,  and  Henry  Kissinger,  a  Central  Euro- 
nigrant. )  They  were  men  without  visible 
ty,  class,  or  place.  Something  of  the  same 
in  Washington  under  Eisenhower,  but  then 
lhower  atmosphere  was  tempered  by  an 
lgering   sense   of   independence,    of  re- 
sense— finally— of  principle.  John  Eoster 
nay   have   been    a    dangerous  moralist. 
,nn    Puritan,    but    he    was    not  plastic, 
rought  with  him  no  John  McCloy,  no 
dner,  no  Nelson  Rockefeller  (let  alone  a 
].  Marshall  or  a  Henr\  Slim-on  from  an 
ier  era  of  WASP  assertion  I  nor  does  he 
senhower's  aura  of  small-town  decency. 
Jwer's  men,  like  Nixon's,  were  or  are  in- 
1  men.  but  many  of  them  came  from  a 
of  "service"  in  which  the  social  purposes 
tions  tended  to  be  more  important  than  the 
.  le  of  management.)  We  now  have  a  govern- 
"low  profiles,"  gray  men  who  represent 
fiable  place,  no  region,  no  program.  The 
of  the  historic  WASP  position  made  re- 
ots  and  styles  attractive;  you  weren't  just 
in ,  can  but  an  American  from  a  specific  place, 
rsonality,  with  foibles  and  prejudices  and 
You  didn't  have  to  prove  you  were  a 
Jut  where  is  Nixon  from?  In  what  accent 
speak?  What  is  his  style,  what  are  his 
ns,  even  his  hobbies?  Nixon's  campaign, 
c  conduct,  and  his  tastes  reflect  not  onl\ 
irate-organization-man  residue  of  WASP- 
they  also  symbolize  the  new  insecurity  of 
stream  culture. 
ie  ire  advantages  in  all  this :  gray  men  are  not 
id  :  they  don't  speak  about  massive  retalia- 
!    01  nal  solutions  (or.  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
Great  Society!.  But  thev  are  likely  to  re- 
P«|y      sort  of  noise  as  offensive  and  possibly 
s.  For  a  moment  this  afforded  us  some  fun 
ho?  ).  but  then  Nixon,  through  the  offices 

1  and  Mitchell,  turned  this  quality  of  his 
ration  into  a  serious  matter.  The  noise 
mts.  of  Black  Power,  of  protest  I  was, 
aring  them.  And  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tainly  for  the  first  time  since  the  1920s— 
rity  has  begun  to  act  like  a  minority,  like 

group.  The  powerful  are  paranoid  about 
(And  needless  to  say.  many  ethnic  groups 

2  more  like  ethnic  groups  than  they  have 
ne  since  the  melting  pot  was  pronounced  a 

This  is  what  makes  Agnew  potentially 
agerous  than  Joe  McCarthy.  McCarthy's 
finally,  were  those  of  an  outsider  attack- 
itablishment,  and  the  Establishment,  which 
running  the  country,  despite  a  bad  case 
ultimately  put  him  down.  But  Agnew. 
and  Nixon  arc  the  government,  and  among 
\\  important  targets  are  people  who  have 
r.  little  organization,  and  access  to  nothing 
p  streets.  The  threat  represented  by  Nixon's 
I  not  that  of  a  foreign  power,  but  that 
ire  or  cultures  at  odds  with  the  mainstream, 
ons  and  witch-hunts  generally  maik  the 
KB  beginning  of  the  end,  of  an  age. 
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One  of  the  major  attributes  of  the  WASP  idiom 
was  its  self-confidence  in  its  own  Americanism. 
In  following  the  ethic  of  the  small  town,  in  trying 
to  make  it,  the  WASP  was  operating  in  a  system  de- 
signed by  his  people,  operated  by  his  people,  and 
responsive  to  his  people.  He  wasn't  trying  to  stand 
somebody  else's  ground  or  beat  somebody  else's 
game.  But  what  is  there  for  a  nation  that  is  urban 
{or  suburban),  in  which  the  majority  has  (presum- 
ably) already  made  it.  and  where  size  and  technol- 
ogy are  rendering  much  of  the  system  impersonal 
and  unresponsive?  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any- 
one to  control  the  country  (or  the  world)  as  we 
once  believed  we  could.  With  the  exception  of  the 
balanced  ticket  (in  politics  or  employment)  we 
have  no  urban  ethic.  And  so  somewhere  the  self- 
confidence  froze:  what  in  the  national  spirit  and 
imager)  was  expansive  became  conservative  and 
restrictive,  enterprise  turned  to  management,  ebul- 
lience to  caution.  Most  of  all.  it  tended  to  become 
dull.  One  of  the  most  graphic  illustrations  of  these 
differences  in  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  by 
John  McPhee,  Levels  of  the  Game,  an  account  of  a 
tennis  match  between  the  Negro  Arthur  Ashe 
(then  the  highest-ranking  American)  and  the 
WASP  Clark  Graebner  (Shaker  Heights  suburban, 
churchy,  the  son  of  a  dentist  I.  Graebner  speaks: 

I've  never  been  a  flashy  stylist,  like  Arthur.  I'm 
a  fundamentalist .  Arthur  is  a  bachelor.  I  am 
married  and  a  conservative.  I'm  interested  in 
business,  in  the  market,  ui  children's  clothes. 
It  affects  the  nay  you  play  the  game.  He's  not  a 
stead)  player.  He's  a  wrist)  shipper.  Sometimes 

he  doesn't  even  know  where  the  ball  is  going  

I've  never  seen  Arthur  really  discipline  himself. 
He  plays  the  game  with  the  lackadaisical,  hap- 
hazard mannerisms  of  a  liberal.  He's  an  under- 
privileged type  who  worked  his  way  up. . . .  There 
is  something  about  him  that  is  swashbuckling, 
loose  He  plays  the  way  he  thinks.  My  style  is 
pla)  making — consistent,  percentage  tennis — 
and  his  style  is  shotmaking. 

Ashe  speaks: 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  Clark's  game.  It  is 
steady,  accurate,  and  conservative.  He  makes 
few  errors.  He  plays  stiff,  compact  Republican 
tennis. 

Blacks,  of  course,  can  be  disciplined  grubbers  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  and  WASPs  certainly  never 
used  to  lack  for  swashbuckling  types— soldiers,  ty- 
coons, ball  players,  frontiersmen,  outlaws.  Ashe, 
obviously,  had  to  grub  a  lot  harder  than  any  white 
man  to  break  into  the  big  time,  or  to  become  a 
player  at  all,  but  he  now  manages  his  games  with 
an  aristocratic  flair,  not  with  what  seems  to  be 
bourgeois  lack  of  grace.  But  Graebner's  description 
i  wise  right:  he  plays  percentage  tennis.  Ashe 
tal  es  'nances.  WASPs  have  learned  to  live  b\ 
percen  >.  '"steady"  (as  Ashe  says),  "accurate, 
stiff,  compact."  A  little  uptight.  In  taking  risks  there 
is  more  to  lose  than  to  gain. 

A  lot  of  people.  n<  'dless  to  say.  have  only  barely 
made  it.  or  haven't  made  :t  at  all:  prominent  among 
them  Negroes.   Puerto   Ricans,   Poles.  Irishmen. 


'For  the  young, 
the  chief  villainy 
of  the  age  is  to 
be  uptight,  and 
who  seems  to 
them  more 
uptight  than 
WASPs  . . .  ?" 
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Italians,  and  a  good  number  of  underclass  WASPs. 

For  them  the  decline  in  confidence  tends  to  he 
traumatic.  \t  the  \er\  moment  that  the\  are  per- 
suaded, or  forced  to  helie\e.  that  the  system  will 
work  for  them— that  thev  can  make  it.  that  their 
children  must  go  to  college,  and  all  the  rest— the 
signals  from  headquarters  become  confused  and  in- 
distinct, and  the  rules  seem  to  change.  The  children 
of  the  affluent  march  in  the  streets:  long  hair  and  at 
least  the  outv\ard  signals  of  sexual  freedom  are 
acceptable:  hard  work,  stoicism,  and  perseverance 
aren't  the  ultimate  values:  individual  initiative-  is 
not  sufficient:  the  schools  are  "in  trouble."  The 
cultural  colonies,  forced  bv  "modernization"  I  the 
supermarket,  urban  renewal,  automated  equipment. 
Vatican  II  i  to  abandon  their  own  stvles  of  life— the 
hierarchical  familv.  ward  politics,  closed  unions, 
old  neighborhoods,  religion,  language,  food— be- 
come witnesses  to  behavior  indicating  that  the  (per- 
haps mythic  »  mainstream  has  begun  to  stagnate, 
that  a  lot  of  people  no  longer  believe  in  it.  or  no 
longer  believe  in  the  old  ways  of  getting  there. 
Those  on  the  move  upward  and  outward  have,  in 
other  words,  no  attractive  place  to  go.  W  hich  is  to 
sav  that  the  underclass  tenants  have  discovered  the 
neglect  of  the  landlord. 

Blacks  are  alienated  because  they  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  running.  The  white  ethnics  are  frustrated 
because  public  attention,  in  defiance  of  the  rhetoric 
of  individual  initiative  and  equality,  has  gone  to 
blacks,  i  And  because  affluent  \\  ASPs.  who  had  dis- 
criminated against  all  minorities,  are  trying  to 
shift  the  burden  of  blame  on  the  white  underclass,  i 
All  of  them,  sensing  the  decline  of  Vi  ASP  self-con- 


fidence and  leadership,  are  left  with  1 
among  law  and  order  I  meaning  militant  i  mj 
the  old  ethic  I.  a  return  to  their  own  culijl 
political  resources,  or  exotic  combinatio  of 
two.  Following  the  lead,  and  to  their  eve-  i« 
of  Black  Power  and  Black  Studies,  a  lot  c  -ms 
ties  are  tr\  ing  to  rede\  clop  or  to  invent  sor  en 
corresponding  form  of  ethnic  consciou  3* 
themselves.  Most  of  the  whites,  however,  je^ 
the  end  w  ill  be  content  to  cheer  on  the  cop  Ftti 
first  time  we  have  Polish  vigilantes  and  'Ji 
posse  (the  Jewish  Defense  League  I.  Bl  fai 
honkies,  talking  like  frontiersmen,  are  binej; 
If  the  old  \\  ASP  ethic  was  the  ethic  of  ma  . 
isn't  surprising  that  the  most  militant  cont  ■ 
exponents  of  that  ethic— those  inclined  t'aii 
legends  of  force  and  action  literallv— s'rfj 
among  people  outside  the  -\stem  trying  to  *& 


4    measure  of  the  decline  of  the  \^  AS  -!< 

-^""-perhaps  the  be-t  measure  we  ha\ -is 
conquest  of  space.  From  Lindbergh  to  N  ?A 
from  Jack  Armstrong  to  Neil  Armstrong),  om 
man  who  was  still  a  conqueror  trusting  is  1 
bets  and  his  own  skills,  and  therefore  an  der 
1  no  dry  runs,  no  simulators,  no  mission  cc  rol 
the  org-man.  programmed  and  computeris  to 
last  82  f-billion  -tep  and  the  last  televised  s  en 
betting  his  life  on  the  competence  and  de  do; 
anonymous  technicians:  courageous  yes.  dei 
never.  A  symbol  of  modern  man.  to  be  si  b 
if  the  train-  stop  or  the  electricity  fails,  w  tj 
water  becomes  polluted  and  poisonous?),  tal 
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le  decline  of  the  great  old  WASP  virtues  of 
nee,  initiative,  irreverence.  Lindbergh  was 
rprise:  Apollo  was  the  work  of  a  crowd, 
ould  have  flown  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  from 
k  to  Paris.  But  we  could  have  sent  an  ape 
>on.  Or  a  robot.  With  a  fake  flag  artificially 
1  for  a  dead  place  where  there  is  no  wind. 
.  w  a  W  \SP  rnterpi  i»f  all  the  way.  I-  it  pos- 
e  t|  onceive  of  NASA  sending  a  Negro,  a  Jew 
■woman?  Muhammad  Ali  perhaps?  Joe 
jBL'  Norman  Mailer  (who  wanted  to  go)? 
01  conceive  of  an  astronaut  who  does  not  fit 
}lu  v  congruously  into  the  background,  like 
a  supermarket  or  Spiro  Agnew  at  a  picnic 
inaires?  Can  one  conceive  of  an  astronaut's 
lg  in  a  Jewish  section  of  the  Bronx,  or 
res  g  an  opinion  critical  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

dug  the  children  to  church  on  Sunday,  or 
ngj  career  of  her  own?  Was  it  not  inevitable 
oi  af  the  w  ives  w  ould  get  dow  n  on  her  knees 
>f  the  television  set  to  pray  for  a  safe  re- 
me  can  imagine,  in  that  setting,  that  Walter 
w  God.  i  Can  one  expect  Richard  Nixon 
v  that  the  mission  was  the  greatest  thing 
Creation— or  Billy  Graham  not  to  suggest, 
that  perhaps  the  Resurrection  was  more 
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*nai  lade  the  moon-hut  interesting  was  its  un- 
eva   had  taste,  the  taste  of  a  cultural  stvle  that 
los  s  juice:  suburbs  and  corporation  offices. 
A'or  elevision  and  the  electric  toothbrush,  air- 
pi]  ;  and  airline  hostesses,  "the  whole  mech- 
:al   nsolidation  of  force."  as  Henrv  Adams 
te  i  he  Education,  "which  ruthlessly  stamped 
the  e  of  the  class  into  which  Adams  w  as  born, 
ere  d  monopolies  capable  of  controlling  the 
s  en  ies  that  America  adored."  Clearly  space 
l  el  ipcliiidlo-ii  all\  impossible  except  a-  a  col- 
i'i\e  jtei prise.  But  that  is  precisely  the  point. 
)  role  for  the  American  (i.e.  \^  ASP  i  hero, 
esumably  defy  great  odds  alone.  Gary 
s  been  replaced  by  Dustin  Hoffman. 
l^m-  yourself:  Does  the  Establishment  live? 
(I  th  inswet.  cleaiK.  i-  Ye-.  And  \  et  it  does 
live  i  the  style  to  which  it  was  accustomed, 
r  sh   the  development  of  large  bureaucracies 
teni  systems  there  has  been  a  tendencv  among 
ide  ellectuals  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
's.  I    that  corporations  and  institutions  are 
VA  «  of  st\  le  (  and  they  may.  in  case  of  a  re- 
'on,|  gain  some  "f  their  allure  to  the  ambitious 
ey  offer  security  I,  but  that  they  have  be- 
irge,  so  stiff,  and  so  beset  bv  critics  and 
'  as  to  have  lost  considerable  influence 
:  romance  of  their  former  connection  to 
In  Nixon's  Republican  party  there  are 
references  to  "The  Eastern  Establish- 
h  suggest  that  there  might  now  be  more 
meaning,  of  course,  that  there  is  none  at 
is  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  the  former 
S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.  N\.  and  one 
;st  representatives  of  the  old  style  of 
ure  in  America.  A  gentleman,  a  man  of 
l  Who's  Who  in  America  ( 1964-1965  i  : 


PLIMPTON.  Francis  T.  P..  diploma!;  1).  N.Y.C.. 
N.Y.,  Dec  7.  1900:  s.  George  Arthur  and  Frances 
Taylor  (Pearsons)  P.:  grad.  Phillip-  Exeter  Acad.. 
1917:  A.B..  magna  cum  laude.  Amherst  Coll..  1922: 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1925;  LL.D.,  Colby  Col- 
lege, 1960:  married  Pauline  Ames.  June  4.  1926: 
children— George  Ames.  Francis  T.  P..  Jr.,  Oake- 
Ames,  Sarah  Cay.  Admitted  to  bar.  1926:  a--o.  with 
Root,  Clark,  Buckner  &  Ballantine.  N.Y.  City.  1925- 
32,  in  charge  of  Pari-  office,  1930-31 :  gen.  solicitor. 
Recon-triiction  Finance  Corp..  Washington,  D.C.. 
1932-33;  partner  Debevoise,  Plimpton  &  .McLean. 
N.Y.C.,  and  predcce--or  firm-,  1933-61;  dep.  U.S. 
rep.  to  UN  with  rank  amha-sador  E.  and  P.,  1961—. 
Trustee  U.S.  Trust  Co.  of  N.Y..  Bowery  Savs.  Bank. 
Mem.  U.S.  delegation  UN  15th-17th  gen.  assemblies. 
Trustee  Tehrs.  Ins.  and  Annuity  Assn.  (pres.  trustee* 
of  stock),  Coll.  Retirement  Equities  Fund  Corp.. 
Amherst  Coll.,  Barnard  ("oil.  (vice  chmn.  bd.). 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad.  (chmn.  bd.t.  Union  Theol. 
Sem..  Athens  Coll.  ( Greece i.  Lingnan  U.  (China). 
Dir.  Philharmonic-Symphony  Soc.  N.Y..  Roosevelt 
Hosp.,  Am. -Italy  Soc.  Fellow  Am.  Bar  Found.:  mem. 
Am.,  N.Y.  State  bar  a--n-..  Am.  Law  Inst..  Bar  A--n. 
City  N.Y.,  Fgn.  Policy  A-n  

The  style  is  responsible,  worldly  involvement,  di- 
recting institutions  which  nourished  and  arbitrated 
the  culture:  schools,  universities,  hospitals,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  United  Nations, 
the  Church  Peace  Union,  the  missionary  college  in 
China,  the  Philharmonic.  They  were  good  institu- 
tions all.  and  many  of  them  still  do  their  good  w  orks, 
but  w  ith  the  possible  exception  of  the  federal  courts, 
most  of  them  are  no  longer  sanctified  as  sources  of 
social  and  cultural  initiative,  or  even  as  mediators 
of  conflict.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  it 
was  fun  to  be  a  university  trustee. 

The  interest  and  action  tend  to  come  from  others. 
George  Plimpton,  the  son  of  Francis  T.  P.  and 
probably  the  best-known  WASP  dealer  in  living  cul- 
ture, operates  like  a  Paris  salonist  among  Interest- 
ing People  ( Capote.  Mailer,  the  Kennedvs),  writing 
brilliantly  of  his  amateur  involvement  in  The  Real 
Stuff:  fighting  Archie  Moore,  playing  quarterback 
for  the  Detroit  Lions,  pitching  to  the  Yankees.  (  All 
sports  are  now  saturated  with  ethnics,  i  It  is  a  new 
role  for  the  children  of  privilege.  Is  there  a  redeem- 
ing social  utility  in  this  work?  Had  Plimpton  been 
Jewish  he  might  have  played  schlemiel  in  a  jock- 
strap, but  as  an  upper-class  \\  ASP  perhaps  all  he 
can  do  is  represent  the  man  whose  dreams  of  com- 
mand have  turned  to  fantasy  and  whose  greatest 
moments  of  glory  come  from  watching  other  people 
do  something  well.  A  \\  ASP  playing  honkie  and 
nigger  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  upward  bound. 
Does  the  aspiring  V\  ASP  hero  have  a  choice  other 
than  that  between  Apollo  and  Paper  Lion'? 


The  enervation  of  WASP  c 
re  than  anything,  from  ; 
geographV-  and  psychic  world 
stream  he  -ne  less  distinct.  I 
neighborly  .  Is.  ven  if  they  are 
survive  as  regions  <,f  the  mind. 
Salem  and  Boston  and  Concord: 
burL':  Yoknapata w pha  Cou  ity. 
with  accents  and  fashions  and  ■ 


ulture  may  derive. 
:i  los-  of  place.  The 
s  of  the  old  main- 
l>ut  certain  special 
a  generation  away. 
The  sense  of  place: 
:  Zenith  and  Wines- 
It  produced  people 
:asp«— personalities 


Peter  Sell  rag 
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OF 
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that  tht'\  carried  around  as  overtiv  as  parasols 
and  walking  sticks.  \nd  because  the)  knew  who 
thev.  were,  the)  were  rjuite  willing!  to  he  eccentric 
and  crazy.  Now  much  of  that  material  is  none.  The 
black  ghetto  Mill  remains  as  a  real  place,  and  so 
does  the  memory,  if  not  the  fact,  of  South  Boston, 
of  Brooklyn,  of  rural  Mississippi  and  -mail-town 
Texas.  But  how  much  of  a  sen-e  of  place  can  grow 
in  a  bedroom  suburb?  W  hat  is  the  inner  sense  of 
Bronx\  ille  or  \\  innetka? 

Because  W  ^SPs  regarded  themselves  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  history  and  the  managers  of  destiny," 
there  was  a  double  displacement.  While  they  were 
losing  their  regions  they  also  began  to  lose  their 
special  role  as  the  intrinsic  American-.  W  hen  we 
discovered  that  the  country  and  the  world  were  no 
longer  easily  manageable— when  we  lost  our  inno- 
cenc< — it  was  the  WASP  role  which  was  most  af- 
fected. No  matter  how  enthusiastically  the  ethnics 
waved  the  Hag.  they  had  always  been  partial  out- 
siders. fOr  perhaps  better  to  say  that  they  enjoyed 
dual  citizenship.)  In  any  case,  their  culture  never 
depended  on  the  assurance  that  they  were  running 
the  show.  Thev  were  tenants,  had  learned  to  survive 
as  minorities.  Obviously  this  produced  problems, 
but  it  also  created  the  ten-ions  and  identities  of 
which  modern  literature  I  for  example)  is  made. 
\nd  these  condition-  of  tenancy  haven't  vet  been 
destroyed,  may.  indeed,  have  been  strengthened 
through  the  mass  media,  which  have  nationalized 
i-olated  pockets  of  minority  culture.  Moreover,  the 
media  help  create  new  minorities,  new  constituen- 
cies: students,  for  example,  and  women.  What  kids 
or  blacks  do  in  one  town  i-  now  immediately  com- 
municated to  others.  Normalcy  doesn  t  make  good 
television,  happenings  do.  The  greatest  effect  of  the 
melting  pot.  ironicallv.  ma\  not  have  Keen  on  im- 
migrants  and  minorities,  but  on  the  mainstream. 

The  vacuum  left  bv  the  old  arbiters  of  the  single 
standard-  K-tabli-hment  intellectual-,  literarv  crit- 


ics, English  professors,  museum  directors. 
the  rest— has  produced  a  sort  of  cultural 
break.  \nd  not  only  by  ethnics,  by  blacks  a  I 
dians,  or  by  kids,  but  by  a  lot  of  others,  ini 
all  sorts  of  W  ASPs  themselves,  who  behavi  - 
thev  have  been  waiting  for  this  freedom  al  \v 
li\  e-.  That  a  lot  of  w  hat  re-ult-  from  this  new 
out  is  bad  i  and  w  ho.  these  da\  s.  can  get  awa  vi 
saying  that?),  and  that  a  lot  will  he  transi  \ 
hardly  surprising.  In  a  decade  hundreds  olio 
sands  ol  "creative"  people  proclaimed  then  lv 
artists  and  poet-,  a  million  amateurs  enter  tl 
culture  biz.  and  Cod  knows  how  manv  gun  ci 
lists,  swamis.  and  T-group  trainers  hung  ou  lit 
shingle-.  No  one  could  expect  most  of  them  1 1 
good,  or  perhaps  even  to  be  serious.  The  wild  te 
are  working  new  territory  and  a  lot  are  going 
bust.  But  for  the  moment  they're  thrivin 
Stones  and  the  Beatles,  the  groups  and  gr<  lie 
I'oli-h  Power  and  Black  Studies,  liberation  sue 
and  free  universities.  Norman  Mailer's  e»  at 
Alexander  l'ortnov  s  mother.  The  Gradual® 
Mice's  Restaurant,  rebellious  nun-  and  pro  iii 
priests.  Rat  and  Screw  and  a  hundred  other 
ground  papers,  mixed-media  shows  and  the  ii 
Theater,  bookstores  of  the  occult.  Taro  can  at 
freak-  and  hipsters,  miniskirts  and  maxi  «i 
beads  and  jo—  -tick-  ...  all  coexisting  <  bare 
easily)  with  Lvndon  Johnson's  cornpone,  Nlm 
Vincent  Peale's  sermons.  /  Love  Lucy.  Ri 
Digest,  and  \pollo  12.  If  the  1060s  prodm 
beginning  of  any  sort  of  renaissance,  its  chan  t 
tic  instruments  are  the  hand-held  movie  came- 1 
electric  guitar,  and  the  mimeograph  machinjai 
if  it-  efforts  survive  in  nothing  ebe.  thev  \\  u 


doubtedly  be  remembered  by  the  greatest  oi  di 
ing  of  po-ter  art  in  all  history :  peace  doves  ai  | 
test  proclamation-,  the  face  of  John  T.ennc  t 
pregnant  Girl  Scout  over  the  motto  "Be  Pre]  a 
and  the  pregnant  black  woman  over  the  196<lai 
.  "Nixon's  The  One."'  Tin-  is  a  cjnl 


paign  slogan 
culture  -not  bi 
Until 


recent 
herapy.  and 


ah.  not  low  or  middle— but  ei  :t 
lv.  when  encountei  groups.  Ii 
other  psychic  ceremonies  t  U 
fashionable,  reason  had  been  more  or  less  - 
fully  keeping  the  dark  night  of  the  soul  vvitl  i 
hidden  closets  of  the  mind.  And  WASPs  Wf  I 
most  reasonable  people  of  all.  There  were,  n 
ously,  advantage-  in  that.  Most  people.  I  si  I 
prefer  dispassionate  nu  n  for  airplane  pilot ' si 
geons,  and  commanders  of  nuclear-armed  sh  if 
bombers.  Moreover,  we  may  have  survived  t  1 
twenty-five  years  precisely  because  we  kept  In  » 
from  taking  charge.  But  their  style  didn't  do  11 
for  cultural  enrichment.  Now  everything 
graying,  nervous  civilization  kepi  jammed  ii  ' 
closets  i-  coming  out,  whether  il  deserves 
not:  -ex  in  all  forms,  feelings,  emotions,  self-  1 
lion,  and  forms  of  religion  and  ritual  Ion  1 
demned  as  superstition.  "Honesty"  replace H 
cism,  and  ""love."  however  understood,  overv  II 
"work."  It  mav  well  be  thai  ihe  kid-  are  i 11 
McLuhan's  non-linear  culture,  that  prinl  ari 
reason  fand  W  \SP-i  will  go  under  logetn 


■Aw 


ihej;  no  way  of  knowing.  What  is  certain  is 
thffl  1  media— books,  newspapers,  magazines 
n  n«  >nger  c  laim  a  monopoly  on  urgent  cul- 
|  al  illation,  and  that  people  who  w  ork  the 
tea  "ies  have  moved  a  long  way  from  the 
nail!  earn. 

AS  seem  to  have  been  crippled  !>v  their  own 
ley  have  become  too  levelheaded.  Hav- 
intfed  their  particular  social  order  with  the 
ity  of  Things  (and  with  their  own  wel- 
<  have  defaulted  on  their  birthright  of 
e  and  irreverence.  "This  t< i<>k  courage. 
J  iprudence,  this  took  stoutheartedness," 
Iriur  Winner.  Jr..  James  Gould  Cozzens' 
it  I  ■  end  of  By  Love  Possessed.  (  He  has  just 
m—to  his  and  Cozzens'  satisfaction— some 
Kavorth  of  ledger-de-main  perpetrated  by 
fo  partners.  I  "In  this  life  we  cannot  have 
hii  for  ourselves  we  might  like  to  have.... 
yf  not  in  reaching  certainties  or  solving 
ia  victory  is  making  do  with  uncertainties, 
Ming  mysteries/"  WASPs  are  willing  to  be 
-waning  that  they  can  have  their  neuroses 
eil  reason""  too-  but  never  crazy.  People  w  ho 
Hit  to  be  crazy  are  almost  invariably  Some- 
Ell  We  no  longer  have,  or  seem  to  have  the 
Hj01  having,  a  figure  like  Bertrand  Russell: 
Bfier  even  have  an  Everett  Dirksen  or  a 

Si 'l  imes  these  days  are  invariably  dull  — 
(hl<r.  antitrust  capers,  tax  fraud— which  is 
e  e  so  fascinated  by  Jimmy  Hoffa.  Roy 
a  the  Mafia,  why  we  need  the  Mafia, 
foe  to  invent  it  were  we  ever  to  suspect 
s    niel  Rell)  that  it  doesn't  reallv  exist. 


oh,, the  formal  institutions  of  business  and 
yinient— the  banks,  the  corporations,  the 
DBrtment.  and  Congress— the  unique  prov- 
'f  ASP  domination  tend  to  be  conservative 
e#esensel  and  mediating.  WASPs.  I  think. 
*-£[  i  themselves  as  the  principal  heirs  of  an 

ilvhich  the  streams  flowed  clear,  the  air 
el  and  the  language  pure.  In  the  growing 
?ri  conservation  societies,  and  in  their  al- 
'■xrfsive  dominion  over  libraries.  dictionary- 
Si  id  (surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
aiith  only  the  current  "celebrities"  in  the 
si*  •  the  teaching  of  English,  they  are  trying 
sj:  some  of  that  estate.  But  as  "the  environ- 

lomes  a  national  issue,  they  are  going  to 
r«d  fyou  should  pardon  the  pun)  even  as 
mists.  There  are  going  to  be  new  men— 
nip.  population  planners,  engineers— who 
i«  in  on  the  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra 


lithe  Izaak  Walton  League.  The  urban  en- 


nr, 


C 


i  John  Lindsay  vs.  the  New  York  legis- 
Nelson  Rockefeller  )  will  demand  parity 
[n  ivironment  of  Daniel  Boone  and  the  bald 
ome  issues  urban  and  rural  conservation- 
si  ake  common  cause,  but  on  others  (mass 
using,  street  cleaning,  and  garbage  col- 
lfey  cannot. 


But  it  would  be  unfortunate,  perhaps  even  fatal, 
if  the  WASPs  mediating  function  (through  coin  Is 
and  other  institutions  I  were  also  to  be  seriou«lv 
eroded.  It  is  inconceivable  that  America  could 
ever  be  integrated  on  ethnic  terms.  Can  one  imagine 
this  country  as  essentially  Negro  or  Italian  or 
Polish:  or  believe  that  the  Republican  party  would 
nominate  anyone  named  Spiro  Agnopopoulos  for 
Vice  President;  or  visualize  a  trial  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  white  and  all  the  other  participants- 
judge,  jurors,  lawyers,  witnesses— are  blacky  (It 
did.  in  fact,  happen— in  the  preliminary  proceedings 
against  the  Klansmen  charged  with  plotting  to  mur- 
der Charles  Evers,  the  black  mayor  of  Fayette. 
Mississippi— but  it  may  never  happen  again.)  For  if 
the  minorities  no  longer  accept  the  new  style 
of  the  mainstream,  the)  are  even  further  from 
accepting  each  other.  And  somebody  is  going  to 
have  to  help  keep  them  from  tearing  each  other 
apart:  cops  and  kids,  blacks  and  blue-collar 
whites,  freaks  and  squares.  Robert  Kennedy.  I 
think,  recognized  this  need  before  he  was  killed 
I  significantly  by  a  crazy  ethnic  resenting  Kennedy  s 
sympathy  with  other  ethnics  I.  This  is  also  what 
made  the  reelection  of  John  Lindsay  possible— and 
significant.  The  Jews  and  Negroes  of  New  York 
may  have  distrusted  him.  but  they  trusted  the 
Italians  even  less. 

Even  mediation,  however,  is  no  longer  feasible 
on  the  old  standard  rigid  WASP  terms.  For  the 
first  time,  any  sort  of  settlement  among  competing 
group  interests  is  going  to  have  to  do  more  than  pa\ 
lip  service  to  minorities  and  to  the  pluralism  ol 
styles,  beliefs,  and  cultures.  The  various  commis- 
sions on  violence  and  urban  riots  struggled  with 
that  problem  but  couldn't  see  beyond  their  assump- 
tions to  the  logical  conclusion.  America  is  not  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  two  separate  societies,  one 
rich  and  white,  the  other  poor  and  black,  ll  is 
becoming,  in  all  its  dream-;  and  anxieties,  a  nation 
of  outsiders  for  whom  no  single  style  or  ethic  re- 
mains possible.  The  Constitutional  prohibition 
against  an  established  state  religion  was  adopted 
because  the  Jeffersonians  understo<  >d  the  desl  motive 
consequences  of  imposing  a  single  set  of  cultural 
beliefs  beyond  the  guarantees  of  freedom  and 
due  process. 

The  Establishment  in  \meriea  has.  in  part, 
lost  its  grip  because  it  devoted  itsell  toe  much 
to  the  management  of  its  game,  rather  than  to  the 
necessary  objective  of  making  it  possible  for  every- 
one to  play  his  own.  Minorities -cultural,  ethnic, 
even  minorities  of  one— are  fighting  over  the  wreck- 
age of  the  WASP-abandoned  cities  and  the  WASP- 
forsaken  culture.  If  the  WASP  Establishment  is  to 
act  as  umpire  in  ill  is  contest-  and  if  we  are  not  to 
become  a  police  state— it  will  have  to  recognize  the 
leg  :  ima<  v  of  the  contenders.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
grown:.  in  America  is  absurd  and  chaotic  is 
that  the  cuireiu  version  of  Americanization— what 
the  school  people  call  socializing  children— has  ]os1 
its  appeal.  We  will  now  have  to  devise  ways  of 
recognizing  and  assessin_  the  alternatives.  The 
mainstream  is  running  thin. 


. .  The  media 
help  create  new 
minorities,  new 
constituencies : 
students,  for 
example,  and 
women." 
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THE  RIGHT 

NOT  TO  BE  BORN 

Who  should  decide 
doctor,  patient,  or  society  ? 


rl^he  Smiths  are  a  strikingly  handsome  couple: 
■  an  astute  TV  producer  might  well  choose  them 
as  stars  of  a  poignant  documentary  ahout  upward- 
mohile  young  blacks  in  the  urban  jungle.  Beatrice 
is  small-boned,  with  the  delicatel)  rounded  features 
ut  an  elegant  African  carving.  Iter  husband,  Rich- 
aril,  is  a  cragg)  six-footer  who  works  nights  and 
weekends,  goes  to  college  by  day.  and  hopes 
eventually  to  stud\  medicine.  Though  the\  have 
lived  in  New  York  for  eight  years— first  in  Harlem, 
now  in  the  seedy  Crown  Heights  section  of  Brooklyn 
-  the)  still  speak  in  the  accents  of  their  native  North 
Carolina.  Their  strapping  six-year-old  daughter, 
Rosemary,  has  inherited  her  parents"  good  looks 
plus  an  added  component  of  outgoing  vivacity.  The 
Smiths  also  have  a  younger  child.  Ruth.  And  Ruth 
is  the  reason  why  in  the  autumn  of  1968  the  Smiths 
Imd  themselves  spending  ten  anxious  days  in  a 
Brooklyn  courtroom.  This  is  a  civil  action,  a  suit 
for  damages.  The  plaintiffs  are  Ruth  and  her  par- 
ent'-: the  defendant  is  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
where  Ruth  was  horn  on  January  4,  1965.  The  sear- 
ing personal  traged)  which  resulted  in  this  litiga- 
tion is  set  forth  in  stark  detail  in  the  trial  transcript 
on  which  this  report  is  based.* 

The  Smiths"  attorney.  Norman  Roy  Crutinan,  an 
earnest,  highly  articulate  man.  is  skilled  in  the  dra- 
matic llouiishes  which  are  the  hallmark  of  the  trial 
lawyer.  He  specializes  in  negligence  law.  notabl) 
medical  malpractice— a  profitable  field.  The  Smith 
case  i-  not.  however,  likely  to  prove  lucrative.  It  is. 
indeed,  a  very  long  shot.  For  the  issue  to  he  adjudi- 
cated is  whether  Ruth  should  have  been  horn  at  all. 

No  doctor  or  hospital  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  penalized  for  tailing  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nane v .  ( )n  the  contrar) .  il  takes  nerve  and  a  Ilex i hie 
interpretation  ol  the  law  to  perform  an  abortion 
openl)  in  a  New  York  hospital  where  as  in  most 
stall's  the  operation  is  unlawful  unless  performed 
hv  a  doctor  under  a  reasonable  belie!  thai  il  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  life  ol  the  mother.  Conse- 
quent!) the  Smilh  case,  at  the  outset,  seems  to  hong 
Island  College  Hospital  more  ol  a  nuisance  suil 
than  a  sei  ions  threat. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel.  Grutman,  views  the  mat- 
ter differently.  I  le  has  all  cad  V  tried  and  lost  a  some- 


*The  information  here  presented  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  published  judicial  proceedings.  However,  t"  spare  them 
from  undesired  publicity,  members  •  •(  the  f. unity  involved 
have  been  given  fictitious  names. 


what  similar  suit,  and  his  sympathies  J  vij 
his  professional  pride  are  engaged.  He  als.seai 
as  a  potential  "landmark  case"'  with  i  rteii 
social  consequences.  Rut  the  outlook  is  n  pr( 
ing.  As  the  veniremen  are  chosen,  he  exlma 
challenges  to  dismiss  those  who  either  lroi 
convey  the  impression,  that  they  regard  tje'l 
nation  of  pregnancy  for  any  reason  ajma 
Among  the  twelve  men  finally  in  the  jurv 
look  like  a  random  collection  of  subwalrin 
there  are  still  five  Catholics.  (One  juro)jsj| 
as  is  one  alternate. )  The  presiding  judge,  taii 
Beckinella,  who  rules  his  courtroom  w 
hand,  is  also  a  Catholic. 

With  considerable  passion.  Grutman  (  i 
issue  in  his  opening  statement.  Beatric  e  Mfl 
admitted  to  Long  Island  College  Hospiti  )nr 
8,  1964.  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tbape 
abortion.  It  was  never  performed.  Why  >t?. 
preceding  sequence  of  events  is  not  di;ited 
the  spring  of  1964.  New  York  Citv  experjH 
worst  epidemic  of  German  measles  km 
call)  as  rubella— in  thirty-five  years.  OnJj 
who  came  down  with  it  was  Rosemar)  Si  1 
the  custom  of  New  Yorkers  who  want  '(ie 
medical  care  for  their  children  but  cantt 
private  pediatricians  tee-,  her  mother  ttki 
the  nearest  pediatric  clinic,  at  BrookdaleJB 
There  the  diagnosis  was  made.  Shortly  JpJ 
Beatrice  Smith  found  herself  with  the  sajfl 
toms—  a  rash,  swollen  glands,  sore  throat,  idl 
She  also  suspected  that  she  might  be  pre;  9 
Smiths  had  been  planning  a  second  chi 
this  time.  When  she  was  feeling  well  eno  h 
out,  she  called  on  a  local  general  practit  ler 
had  treated  her  once  before  lor  a  minor  ai  cut 
Wolf  J.  Doinskv.  The  standard  test  confjffl 
pregnancy. 

On  the  witness  stand.  Mrs.  Smith  ha  lgh 
calls  her  v  isit  to  I  )i .  I  bmiskv  :  ""I  told  Li  i 
read  an  article  concerning  German  measl  a:;' 
pregnant  mother.  And  1  explained  to  him  B 
he  knew  that  I  had  the  German  measles.  ,| 

Dr.  Doinskv  recommended  therapeutic-pin 
a   course   of   action    now    approved   in  'Ian 

medical-scl  I  obstetrical  textbooks  whet 

I  eel  ion  occurs  iii  the  first  eight  weeks  of  p  I 
i  t  in-  connection  between  rubella  and  hir  di 
first  became  known  in  1942  when  an  Aj9J 
ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Norman  Gregg,  le'if taj 
astounding   numbei    ol    congenital   cat  I 
babies  whose  mothers  had  a  historj  o 
measles  early  in  pregnancy.  Qie  mechani 
understood  today:  the  pregnant  woman, 11 
one  else,  gels  rid  ol  the  virus  in  a  few  vskj 
the  fetus  remains  infected,  with  a  strong  elil 
id  damage  to  the  developing  cells. ) 

The  Sin  it  li-  are  devout  people  w  illi  st< 
standards.  The)  slill  attend  the  I'entecost |cl 
in  Harlem  which  lliev  joined  when  they   <l 15 
to  New  York  although  il  is  more  than 
suhwav  ride  from  their  present  home  in 

"I  discussed  il  with  in v  husband  and  ill' 
minister  of  our  church.  Revereni  I  M.V  5 


>)2 


»M|[], 


continues  on  the  stand.  The  decision 
hat  therapeutic  abortion  would  be  "the 
'  Dr.  Domsky.  who  like  man)  general 
§  in  New  York  had  no  hospital  con- 
iself.  recommended  that  she  apply  to 
:al  clinic  of  the  nearest  city  hospital, 
ty.  City  hospitals  in  New  York,  chron- 
rowded  and  understaffed  and  chron- 
ential  to  the  politically  potent  Roman 
rarchv.  are  less  than  cordial  to  pregnant 

who  walk  in  off  the  street  demanding 
|  any  reason.  I  In  1964.  more  than  500 
ibortions  were  performed  on  ward  and 
:ents  in  New  York's  voluntary  institu- 
aly  32  in  municipal  hospitals— statistics 
in  why  botched  abortions  are  the  major 
iternal  deaths  among  the  city's  black 

ith  a  letter  from  Dr.  Domsky.  Mrs. 
es  for  a  therapeutic  abortion  at  Kings 
sr  a  second  visit,  she  is  told  that  a  certi- 
7i  the  Cit\  Board  of  Health  would  lie 
i  due  course,  the  Smiths  manage  to  ob- 
:ument.  Nearly  a  month  has  now  gone 
rablv  worried,  they  seek  out  Dr.  Dom- 
ftoping  to  fare  better.  Mrs.  Smith  now 
:ong  Island  College  Hospital  where  she 
r:ause  Rosemar)  was  born  there.  To  ber 
iel  she  is  admitted.  The  hospital  record 
in  the  court  proceedings. 


2 1  old  Negro  girl .  .  .  pregnancy  &  Ger- 
m\  les . . .  23rd  of  April  patient  developed 
Wtohe  [is  in]  for  therapeutic  abortion.  .  .  . 

[signed]  Mayerson  [an  intern  \ 


le  itness  stand.  Richard  Smith  recalls  the 
4'Tlie  doctor  said  the\  would  admit  her 
y  would  do  the  therapeutic  abortion,' 
"I  think  he  said  there  had  to  be  some 
!  doctors  bad  to  approve.  .  .  ." 
sland  College  Hospital,  w  here  there  was 
committee  on  therapeutic  abortion, 
ttending  obstetricians  would  make  the 
leir  opinions  are  entered  on  Beatrice 
rt. 


i  me 

il  »* 

•I  i 


ittending's  Note 

t  by  Dr.  H.  Freedman  who  feels  that 
y  of  rubella  from  the  patient  combined 
letter  from  the  B  of  II  plus  the  note 
%  the  diagnosis  of  rubella  from  the 
ire  nil  confirmatory  evidence  of  rubella 
having  occurred  at  the  5th  amenor- 
i.  Dr.  Freedman  feels  therefore  that  a 
cAB  is  indicated. Pt. reveals  the  uterus 
•rged  to  about  16  nks.  size  &  the 
aployed  to  be  "salting  o;//."  To  be  seen 
acGregor  today. 

J.  P.  Jones  [chief  resident  } 

igree  to  recommendation  for  interrup- 
■w  of  history  of  rubella  in  5th  wk.  of 

CH.  Taffeen  [attending  obstetrician] 


6/10  .  .  .  Awaiting  Dr.  MacGregor 

6/11.  Pt.  appears  depressed  .  .  .  discussion  as  to 
...th.  AB. 

Czallorn  [an  intern  j 

E>[sic]/ 12/64    Consultation  sheet 

The  history  would  indicate  the  probability  of 
German  measles  in  this  patient  occurring  at 
about  the  fifth  week  of  pregnancy.  My  only  hesi- 
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tancy  in  recommending  therapeutic  abortion  is 
that  this  patient  Has  not  seen  by  a  physician 
during  the  acute  phase  of  rubella. 

Consultant  A.  J.  MacGregoi 

(On  the  witness  stand.  Dr.  Freedman  reaffirms 
his  opinion.  Drs.  TaHeen  and  MacGregor  are  not 
(  ailed.  Dr.  Domsk)  cannot  he  called  because  he  died 
several  months  before  the  trial  began.) 

It  is  June  13,  Beatrice  Smith  s  fifth  day  in  the 
hospital.  Her  husband  has  visited  her  daih. 

'"I  was  working  at  night  and  some  mornings  1 
would  work  a  few  hours  overtime,"  Richard  Smith 
testifies.  "And  this  [June  13  I  was  one  of  the  morn- 
ings when  I  worked  overtime,  and  when  I  got  home 
the  hospital  called  and  they  told  me  that  I  had  to 
sign  the  papers  before  they  could  go  through  with 
the  operation,  so  1  rushed  to  the  hospital  .  .  ." 

The  paper.  Exhibit  3C.  is  written  in  longhand  on 
the  hospital  s  I •  1 1 »■  t  head. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  arc  fully  an  are  of 
the  procedure  (amniocentesis)  being  done.  The 
abortion  is  being  done  because  of  having  con- 
tracted Rubella  during  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnane) . 

[Richard  Smith  \ 
{Beatrice  Smith  \ 

""Was  the  procedure,  amniocentesis,  explained  to 
sou.'"  Grutman  asks  Smith. 

"He  didn't  give  the  name  of  it.  hut  he  told  me 
they  were  going  to  do  it  by  a  process  where  they 
would  inject  a  needle  into  my  wile  and  thai  she 
would  drop— 

I  1  he  jury  bv  this  time  has  been  educated  in  the 
various  methods  of  terminating  pregnancies— explic- 
itly spelled  out  at  the  Judge  s  insistence  by  several 
expel  I  w  itnesses  :  dilation  and  curettage  -  the  scrap- 
ing out  ol  the  products  ol  conception  from  the 
womb  sale  up  to  about  the  thiid  month  ol  preg- 
nancy :  amniocentesis,  the  method  id  choice  at  six- 
teen weeks,  injecting  saline  or  another  solution 
into  the  uterus,  which  subsequentl)  ejects  the  Ictus: 
hysterotomy,  a  kind  ol  miniature  cesarean  foi  later 
pregnancies.  Dr.  Iivm  Cushner.  an  attending  obste- 
trician at  Johns  Hopkins,  has  testified  that  eight 
hundred  amniocentesis  procedures  have  been  done 
there  without  untoward  incidents.) 

On  the  morning  ol  June  13  Mi-.  Smith  given 
an  injection  ol  M M t  milligrams  ol  Demerol  and 
taken  lo  the  operating  room,  "a  large  loom  with  a 
lot  ol  light.  \  big  light  shining  iluun  with  a  mil  ioi  . 
she  leslihcs.  She  lies  then-  alone  for  some  time. 
Then  a  nui  se  ,n  i  iv  es. 

"She  Inlil  me  that  I  could  go  home  now.  Mrs. 
Smith  continues.  '"I  was  wheeled  back  into  the  bed- 
room. .  .  .  I  The  doctoi  I  t < > I < I  me  I  didn  t  need  a 
therapeutic  abortion,  don  I  worry,  thai  the  babv 
would  be  all  light.  \nd  nol  lo  go  iii  an)  place  lo 
1 1  \  to  have  one:  lo  continue  in  iheii  clinic 

\l  this  point  the  courtroom  begins  In  acquire 
some  (d  the  atmosphere  <>l  a  mystery  play.  Foi  at 
the  start  ol  the  trial,  the  . bulge  and  juiv  have  been 
diuuii  the  >  - 1 1 1 1  <  I  who  would  be    "all  liuhl. 


I  III 


Dr.  Louis  Z.  Cooper,  a  young  pediatr 
directs  an  experimental  program  for  rube 
is  on  the  stand.  In  his  arms  is  Ruth  Smitl 
three-)  ear-old  w  ith  the  limp  body  and  liml  I 
doll.  The  only  sound  she  makes  is  an  a  rial 
wail. 

"Doctor,"  Grutman  asks,  "what  is  the  ndi 
of  this  child?" 

"This  child  has  congenital  rubella,"  Co  sr, 
"She  has  retardation  of  both  the  intelle  I 
motor  skills.  ...  I  think  you  can  see  th  Ri 
left  eye  is  much  smaller  than  her  right  e. 
has  a  dense,  pearly-looking  cataract  which  Imj 
pupil  and  prevents  her  from  using  that  I 
right  eve  appears  to  be  normal.  If  you  ex;  ine 
eye  with  an  ophthalmoscope  you  would  e  \ 
looks  like  someone  peppered  this  retin, v.il 
pepper  shaker.  .  .  .  And  this  is  caused  byjev 
actually  infecting  various  parts  of  th< M 
Instead  ol  talking,  which  you  would  exj  t  i 
child  ol  this  age.  her  sounds  consist  jus  f> 
noises.  .  .  .  She  tests  as  deaf  to  the  routine  I 
are  available.  .  .  .  She  has  long  leg  brae  1 
pelvic  band  .  .  .  whereby  with  proper  traih  g. 
parallel  bars  and  support,  and  then  with  me 
her  own  .  .  .  s|lt-  might  be  able  to  walk. . . 

""In  our  clinic  as  of  last  year,  we  hai 
si\l\  children  w e  called  the  bottom  of  the  t Tel 
Ruth  was  among  this  group  whose  handiil 
so  -evere  and  multiple  that  we  couldn  el 
existing  school  or  facility  to  accept  her  I  I 
tion  and  rehabilitation.  And  so  she  becan  'ii> 
lor  this  experimental  program  that  in-tdi 
teacher  ol  the  deaf,  a  teacher  of  the  blind.-iea 
ol  the  brain-damaged,  working  right  in  ell 
Hospital.  .  .  .  , 

Dr.  ( iooper  explains  that,  although  Rutl  1st 
a  congenital  heart  deled,  it  is  not  serious  NB 
impair  her  life  expectancy,  which  is  norm 

All  this  was  almost  immediately  apparj  fa 
dm  tors  who  delivered  Ruth. 

""Did  you  learn  anything  about  your  till 
the  night  oi  earl)  in  the  morning  ol  the  I 
into  the  world?"  Grutman  asks  io 


she  came 
Smith. 

"Well, 
me  about  ll 
there  is  a  e; 
seemed  lo  I 
ma)  have  a  In 
thai  night." 

"Were  v  on  < 

"I  was  Inn  I. 
\n  account  t 
hei  ov\  n  record 
"classic  i  u  bell  a 
lion. 

\s  the  trial  nears  its  end.  the  mysterjl 
Iliith  came  lo  be  is  final!)  dissipated.  Th  ' 
is  Dr.  Robei  I  Gordon,  directoi  of  the  De  rl 
ol  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  In  ibis  ca|  I 
one  of  his  colleagues  testifies,  be  "has  the  I 
decision  .  .  .  lo  do  m  not  to  do.  '  Dr. 
opinion    curiouslv  dated  (>/ll.  ibe  day  it  1 


ic  hist  just  congratulated  me 
be  delects  .  .  .  he  said  that  m\ 
ataract  on  one  id  her  eves  and  I  tl 
he  some  problem  wilh  her  hearty1 
ii  I  condition.  That  was  all  1 1 

disturbed?" 

Ruth's  disabilities  is  sel 
il  Long  Island  ( College 
■  v  mb  ome    is  the  ov  n  ail 
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left  the  hospital— is  part  of  Exhibit  3 
record. 

Pt.  has  a  history  of  German  measles 
;  at  about  the  5th  week.  The  history  is 
but  pt.  was  not  seen  by  a  physician 
>r  the  German  measles  had  subsided, 
has  a  uterus  about  16  weeks  size.  In 
J[he  fact  that:  1.)  The  diagnosis  was  not 
ated  by  a  physician  2.)  The  uterus  is 
for  termination  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
pit' irettage,  then  1  would  recommend  that 
abi  on  be  done. 

Robert  E.. Gordon,  M.D. 

ul  mi  his  direct  examination.  Dr.  Gordon 
lists  that  the  overriding  reason  for  his 
is  the  fact  that  Beatrice  Smith  was  not 
Dctor  while  she  had  the  German  measles 
It  is  also  his  view  in  1964  that  amniocen- 
/asf  highly  hazardous  procedure, 
tin  starts  his  cross-examination  on.  a  dif- 
ta1,  which  quickly  puts  his  tight-lipped, 
uti'tness  on  the  defensive. 
.  G  don."  he  asks,  "in  the  first  twelve  years 
au  d  been  practicing  medicine  up  to  1964. 
)U  i'ir  performed  an  abortion  ?" 

thtf  any  reason  for  that?" 

imr  Catholic,  and  as  such  I  don't  do  abor- 

le  I  e  that  you  w  rote  on  the  chart  is  dated 
4tl  that  is  a  mistake,  isn't  it?" 
:ue?  so." 

;M"Hrs.  Smith  was  there  in  June  of  1964. 
idir  think  that  she  had  German  measles  did 


think  it  was  documented." 
t  was  a  mistake  too,  wasn't  it?" 
Iknow  that." 

confronts  Gordon  with  records  of  his 
:al  which  characterize  Ruth's  case  as 
>ella  syndrome."  Dr.  Gordon  places  the 
lormality  in  rubella  at  around  30  per 
lan  cites  studies  placing  the  risk  much 
lined  up  in  a  comprehensive  article  in 
Imerican. 

recognize  the  Scientific  American  as  an 
'e  journal?" 
lever  read  that." 

hammers  awaj  at  the  admitted  fact 
r  Gordon  nor  any  of  his  assistants  tele- 
.  Domsky  for  information  beyond  his 
•  Nor  did  her  hospital  history  include 
t  Beatrice's  daughter  Rosemary  had  had 
easles.  a  clue  of  vital  pertinence  in  an 
3ar.  Dr.  Gordon  dismisses  the  paper  the 
led  as  a  "routine  consent." 

refers  to  a  poll  of  the  nation's  leading 
is  who  agree  overwhelmingly  that  when 
urs  in  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy 

abortion  is  the  "proper  medical  pro- 
it  husband  and  wife  do  not  wish  to  take 
;  risks  involved." 

t  link  that  applies  in  this  case,"  Gordon 


says.  (Medical  opinion  is  so  nearly  unanimous  on' 
this  question  that  the  defense  never  fell  back  on 
the  fact  that  in  New  York,  under  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  an  abortion  pel  formed  because 
of  rubella  is  illegal. ) 

Grutman  elicit*  Dr.  Gordon's  views  on  the  haz- 
ards of  amniocentesis.  At  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  the  witness  testified  earlier,  "we  had  never 
done  one.  to  my  knowledge,  and  there  was  very 
little  experience  with  this  procedure  around  Brook- 
lyn." 

Gordon  insists  that  Beatrice  Smith  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  only  for  "work-up  or  evaluation." 
Why  then  was  she  given  an  injection  of  Demerol 
and  taken  to  the  operating  room?" 

"What  do  you  give  Demerol  for?"  Grutman  asks. 

"I  would  give  it  for  a  lot  of  things."  Gordon  i  im- 
plies."  We  use  Demerol  in  labor.  We  use  I  )emerol  pre- 
operatively.  We  use  Demerol  for  anv  kind  ol  pain. 

The  jury  is  well  aware  that  Mrs.  Smith  was 
neither  in  labor  nor  in  pain. 

Finally .  Grutman  zeroes  in  on  the  keystone  in 
Gordon's  position -  his  firm  conv  iction  that  only  a 
rash  witnessed  bv  a  physician  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence nl  rubella. 

"Foremost  in  your  mind  was  the  fact  that  nobod) 
had  specificall)  reported  that  Mis.  Smith  had  a 
rash,  is  that  correct  ? 


kThe  only  way 
the  infant  could 
have  been 
spared  being 
born  without 
birth  defects  was 
not  to  have  been 
born  at  all." 


"  I  hat  s  (  in  reel.  .  .  . 
"Doctor,  what  color 


the  rash?  On  Cauca- 


non-Caucasians? 


loied  person. 


sums : 

"What?" 

"On  ( Caucasians  it  is  red 

"That's  true." 

"Have  \  on  ever  seen  it  o 

"Do  v  ou  mean  on— 

Judge  Beckinella  intervenes.  "  \  i 
an  Oriental  or  Negro,    he  explains. 

"I  have  seen  regular  measles.  1  don  t  think  I  have 
ever  seen  rubella  in  a  Negro." 

Grutman  reads  from  Holt's  Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,  a  standard  text:  "The  diagnosis  of 
rubella  can  seldom  be  made  with  assurance  unless 
the  disease  is  prevailing  epidemically.  .  .  .  The  first 
cases  in  an  epidemic  are  usuallv  overlooked.  ... 
Its  identification  in  Negroes  is  almost  impossible. 

"I  have  no  opinion  on  that.  *  Gordon  sa  - 
\t  this  point.  Grutman  has  won  his  case.  The 
testimony  of  subsequent  witnesses,  the  summing 
up  by  opposing  counsel,  and  the  Judge  s  charge  are 
somewhat  anticlimaetic  recapitulation*  of  a  now- 
familiar  tale. 

The  jury's  verdict  is  unanimous.  An  aw  aid  ol 
$10,000  to  Beatrice  Smith.  $1  to  Richard  Smith, 
and  $100,000  to  Ruth  Smith. 

Judge  Beckinella  ponders  the  matter  for  two 
months.  Then,  he  sets  aside  the  verdict  favoring 
Ruth.  "The  proof  adduced  demonstrated  beyond 
an)  hat  the  infant's  birth  delects  were  the 

consequent  i  <*  the  child  s  mother  having  con- 
tracted rubella  (German  measles  )  during  theeailv 
stages  of  her  pregnancy,"  lie  sav*.  "The  prool 
showed  that  the  only  w<  v  the  infant  could  have 
been  spared  being  born  with  mt  birth  defects  was 
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not  to  have  been  born  at  all.  .  .  .  Tins  court  cannot 
weigh  the  value  of  life  with  impairments  against 
the  nonexistence  of  life  itself.  .  .  ." 

When  one  has  seen  Ruth  and  others  like  her 
doomed  to  be  crushing  burdens  to  their  families, 
until  they  move  up  on  the  waiting  lists  of  night- 
marishly  overcrowded  institutions  for  the  severely 
retarded,  Judge  Beckinella's  reasoning  seems  tor- 
tuous.* But  even  to  those  who  share  his  doubts  on 
this  point,  Beatrice  Smith  s  ordeal  is  a  clear 
example  of  a  law  which  distorts  the  relationship 
between  doctor  and  patient  and,  in  fact,  prevents 
physicians  from  practicing  medicine  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  prevailing  standards  of  medical 
knowledge. 


The  Smith  case  is  now  being  appealed  in  New 
York's  higher  Courts  and  may  eventually  reach 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Currently  several  other 
cases  are  challenging  statutory  prohibitions  against 
abortion  on  constitutional  grounds.  I  By  the  time 
the  Smith  case  is  finally  adjudicated  the  specific 
problem  of  "rubella  babies  could  be  on  the  w  a\  to 
becoming  academic.  An  effective  anti-rubella  vac- 
cine has  been  developed  in  the  past  year  and  a  pro- 
gram has  been  started  for  the  mass  immunization 
of  young  children  who  might  pass  the  disease  on 
to  theii  pregnant  mothers.  But  unfortunately  the 
public  lunds  so  fai  allocated  are  far  from  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  a  disease  which  produced  200.000  de- 
fective babies  after  the  1964  epidemic.  I 

Opponents  of  the  present  abortion  laws  in  New 
York  and  the  other  39  states  with  similar  laws  are 
now  generally  convinced  that  the  remedy  should  be 
sought  in  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  action. 
Heartened  l>v  some  recent  court  decisions  the)  are 
also  painfuiK  aware  of  the  extreme  difficult)  of 
persuading  state  legislatures  to  act  in  this  area.  I  he 
going  has  proved  particularly  rough  in  states  like 
New  Yoik  where  the  Catholic  Church  wields 
formidable  power  and  influential  upstate  rural 
legislators  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  problem. 

Last  year,  a  moderate  abortion  reform  lull  spon- 
sored l>\  Assemblyman  Albeit  Itluinenlhal.  which 
was  backed  by  the  Governor  and  suppoi  ted  bv  most 
of  the  state's  civic  and  welfare  organizations  (with 
the  exception  of  course,  <d  <  iatholic  groups  I .  would 
have  permitted  abortion  for  rubella  ami  other 
causes  of  grave  abnormalities.  It  went  down  in  <lc 
feat  aflei  an  emotionally  charged  debate  in  which 
wavering  legislators  succumbed  to  the  tearful  ap- 
peal ol  one  ol  theii  numbei  a  polio  victim  mi 
ciutches  defending  bis  right  to  exist  la  right  not 
in  jeopardy  since  he  had  contracted  the  disease  well 
altei  birth  I . 

'Beatrice  Smith  spends  her  ila\s,  .it  present,  raring  f<n 
Kuth,  since  ii  i-  almost  impossible  to  liml  a  baby-sittci  f"i 
a  child  with  whom  one  cannot  communicate  .mil  who  must 
also  keep  an  elaborate  schedule  of  clinic  Mis.  Smith 

works  nights  in  tlic  accounting  department  ol  a  kink  and 
averages  three  oi  four  hours'  sleep  out  ol  twent)  four.  Ruth 
is  on  [he  waiting  lisi  for  Willowbrook  Stale  School,  the 
institution  where  conditions  moved  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  I"  public  expressions  <>f  dismay. 


This  year  a  bill  calling  for  total  re] 
abortion  law  was  introduced.  Its  supporti 
illusioned  by  the  experience  in  several  stffl^ 
so-called  "reform"  statutes  have  been  en; 
in  the  past  few  years.  Fearful  of  acq  jj 
stigma  of  becoming  known  as  "aborti 
some  of  these  states  have  set  up  elabor; 
lions  including  expensive  psychiatric  con  ltatto 
None  of  the  new  laws  openly  recognize 
chief  motivation  for  abortion  is  the  urn  lingn 
of  a  couple  to  have  a  child  at  a  partii 
Where  pregnancy  due  to  rape  has  been  m 
timate  reason  for  abortions,  certificatioi 
trict  attorney  is  generally  required— and  i 
loi  incoming. 

Most  of  the  new  statutes  are  patternei  ifteji 
model  adopted  bv  the  American  Law  I  itote 
\()7->')  which  permits  a  licensed  phy  siciar  d  tfll 
n ate  a  pregnancy  ,  not  only  to  sav  e  the  ;  ofi 
mother,  but  also  I  1  )  if  there  is  substanl  i  risk 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mot! 
there  is  substantial  ri-k  that  the  child  be  ;rmii 
grave  physical  or  mental  defects.  (.'Si  if  le pi 
nancy  resulted  from  rape  or  incest. 

()nlv  Oregon  (which  passed  its  refonibilBj 
summer  I  has  gone  as  far  as  the  British  bin 
Act  of  1907.  which  provides  that  "in  dtirmii! 
whether  or  not  there  is  substantial  lis  [tbi 
woman's  physical  or  mental  health]  aci  inlti 
be  taken  of  the  mother's  total  environn  t  aci 
or  reasonably  foi  eseeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  California,  the  c  lseB 
ing  with  potentially  defective  ollspting  u  stric 
out  of  the  bill  at  the  insistence  of  GovernijReu 
who  threatened  a  veto  unless  it  was  omi'd.] 
ironically,  at  the  very  time  the  Smiths  vlrew 
Long  Island  College  Hospital  lor  pern  '.kf 
birth  of  a  rubella  babv.  nine  distinguish.  Cffl 
nia  doctors  were  called  up  for  disciplined 
for  performing  abortions  for  precisely  tl  ra 


r|^he  problem  of  potentially  defectivi  Hi 
I  is.  however,  statistically  minor.  Dcn'ii'ffl 
estimate  that  no  more  than  l<>  per  cent  i  I 
wanted  babies"  born  in  the  I  niled  Staleiiui 
aic  physically  oi  mentally  abnormal  and  (  SB 
seldom  be  accurately  predicted  before  bii  . 

In  very  lew  cases  ol  unwanted  prcganyw 
physical  health  of  tin-  mothei  tin  eatcned''o§ 
ern  medicine  has  learned  to  cope  effect]! 
most  of  the  ills  which  formerly  made 
hazardous.   I  be  escape  clause   for  thostH 
alford   psychiatric   consultations   is  a  rw 
mental  health.  Thus  in  California,  durinllw 
yeai    in    which   the   new    law  became 
approximately  -'!7  per  cent  ol  .ill  lln  iapi  i  1 

t  ions  weie  pel  lol  Hied  iol   ps  v  i '  1 1  i  a  1 1  ic  IDC  i  " 

i  easons. 

"Some  ol  out  psychiatrists  are  L.ilk 
siiddenlv  increased  load  of  consultations  ni 
In   which  loi   most  is  a  distasteful  busi 
Edmund  \\  .  <  >verstreet,  I'rofessoi  of  Obs  ' 
Gynecology  at  the  I  niveisiiv  ol  Califoriilj 
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le.  told  a  recent  conference  of  Planned 
d  physicians.  "Individual  [hospital] 
practices  are  extremely  variable;  some 
ently  and  discuss  each  case  meticulously : 
iply  rubber-stamp  the  patient's  applica- 
Dnsultation  papers.  .  .  .  [There  is]  a  kind 
phic  discrimination  in  the  practice  of 
b  abortion  in  California.  Thus,  the  nine 
\  urrounding  San  Francisco  account  for 
r  cent  of  California's  births:  vet  63  per 
ifornia's  therapeutic  abortions  are  done 
contrast,  the  two  counties  of  the  Los 
les,  etropolitan  area,  with  almost  twice  this 
oi  abies  (44  per  cent  I.  account  for  only  19 
;ntj  its  therapeutic  abortions.  .  .  . 

the  continuing  problems  in  many  hospi- 
tees."  Dr.  Overstreet  added,  "is  the  mem- 
ih)  ian  who  manifests  a  punitive  attitude 
dii  results  of  illicit  sex  activity."  I  You've 
fun.  now  pay  for  it.  continues  to  be  the 
or  implicit  sentiment  of  mam  medical 
als.) 

onomics  of  therapeutic  abortion  in  Cali- 
omething  of  a  shambles."'  Dr.  Overstreet 
'flause  of  the  consultation  system  the  total 
ivate  patient  ranges  anywhere  from  $<><  10 
!  thousands.  .  .  .  Hospitals  discourage  the 
nlatients  b\  not  assisting  them  in  clearance 
d<al  while  eagerly  doing  mi  lor  other  gyne- 
iurgical  patients."  Nor  has  the  new  law 
problem  of  criminal  abortion.  "Our  pro- 
i0  therapeutic  abortions  annuall)  scarcel) 
ent"  in  the  estimated  figure  of  100.000 
portions  a  \ear  in  California  with  an 
thirt>  related  deaths.  Dr.  Overstreet  said, 
problem  ol  the  sociologicall)  unwanted 
has  scarcely  been  touched  l>\  the  new 
law.  .  .  .  California's  experience  with  it 
ippy  one.  and  the  law  reallv  satisfies  no 

y  in  Colorado  there  is  widespread  dis- 
n  with  the  liberalized  law  passed  in  1967. 
i  rich  hub's  law,"  Dr.  Harve)  Cohen, 
obstetrician,  told  a  New  )  ork  Times  re- 
estimated  the  Colorado  price  tag  as  at 
.  Colorado  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
for  only  2  per  cent  of  the  legal  abortions 
since  the  new  law  was  passed  although 
it  of  the  state's  residents  have  health  in- 
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tnchantment  with  "liberalized""  laws  ha- 
ted, there  have  been  surprising  develop- 
he  judicial  level.  This  turn  of  events  was 
I  by  very  few  of  the  proponents  of  abor- 
"form  who  have  been  keenly  sensitive  to 
ins  and  prejudices  of  legislators.  But  now 
'epeal '  seems  to  be  on  the  horizon, 
t  startling  decision  was  handed  down  in 
'  of  last  year  by  the  California  Supreme 
ch  reversed  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Leon  P. 
•  conspiring  to  perform  an  illegal  abor- 
verly  Hills  obstetrician  and  gynecologist 


medical  profes- 
sionals. 


who  has  campaigned  vigorously  for  abortion-law  "You've  had  your 
reform,  Dr.  Belous  was  consulted  by  a  pregnant  £un  nOW  pay  for 
college  girl  and  her  fiance,  also  a  student.  Both  were  .  ontinnes  to 
determined  not  to  have  a  baby  until  the  young  man  ' 
had  completed  his  education.  If  all  else  failed,  the  Dae  expressed 
girl  said  she  would  go  to  a  notoriously  dangerous  or  implicit  seilti- 
Tijuana  abortion  mill.  Dr.  Belous  referred  her  to  merit  of  many 
a  physician  in  whose  competence  he  had  confidence 
and  who  was  licensed  to  practice  in  Mexico  but  not 
in  California.  Dr.  Belous  was  convicted  on  a  con- 
spiracy charge. 

Reversing  his  conviction  on  appeal,  the  state 
Supreme  Court  held  by  a  4  to  3  vote  that  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  infringed  on  a  number  of  constitu- 
tional rights  including  a  woman's  right  of  privacy 
and  her  right  to  decide  whether  to  have  a  child.  The 
Court  found  the  old  California  law  unconstitu- 
tionally vague  in  that  there  was  no  way  of  determin- 
ing w  hen  an  abortion  is  "necessary  to  preserve  life." 

"The  problem  caused  by  the  vagueness  of  the 
statute,  the  Court  held,  "is  accentuated  because 
under  the  statute  the  doctor  is,  in  effect,  delegated 
the  duty  to  determine  whether  a  pregnant  woman 
has  a  right  to  an  abortion  and  the  physician  acts 
at  his  peril  if  lie  determines  the  woman  is  entitled 
to  an  abortion.  Me  is  subject  to  prosecution  for  a 
felon)  and  to  deprivation  ol  his  right  to  practice 
medicine  if  his  decision  is  wrong.  Rather  than  be- 
ing impartial,  the  physician  has  a  'direct,  personal, 
substantial  pecuniar)  interest  in  reaching  a  con- 
clusion that  the  woman  should  not  have  an  abor- 
tion. The  delegation  of  decision-making  power  to 
a  directly  involved  individual  violates  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment"  .  .  .  The  state  .  .  .  has  skewed 
the  penalties  in  one  direction  :  no  criminal  penalties 
are  imposed  where  the  doctor  refuses  to  perform  a 
necessary  operation,  even  if  the  woman  should 
in  fact  die  because  the  operation  was  not  per- 
formed. ..." 

Dr.  Belous  was  tried  before  California's  abortion 
law  was  liberalized  and  convicted  under  a  statute 
enacted  in  !!!.">(>.  At  that  time,  the  Court  pointed  out, 
before  surgical  asepsis,  abortion,  like  all  surgery, 
was  a  highl)  hazardous  procedure.  Today,  in  con- 
trast, "it  is  safer  for  a  woman  to  have  a  hospital 
therapeutic  abortion  than  to  bear  a  child.  .  .  .  [Yet] 
criminal  abortions  are  the  most  common  single 
cause  of  maternal  death  in  California  .  .  .  the  inci- 
dence of  severe  infection  is  verv  much  greater.  .  .  . 
The  Bos  Angeles  Count)  Hospital  alone,  foi  ex- 
ample, in  l'Hil  admitted  over  3.500  patients  treated 
lor  such  abortions.  .  .  . 

On  the  heels  of  the  California  decision,  in 
November,  in  United  States  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington, I ).('..  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  held  that  a 
;  u  iaw  prohibiting  doctors  from  performing 
abo  tiori  except  when  the  expectant  mother's  life 
or  healtl       s  in  danger  was  unconstitutional  on 


*The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  that  "no  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  ol  itizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  an,  ncrson  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  ils  jurisdiction  the  equal  prottL  .  "  of  the  laws." 
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essentially  the  same  grounds  as  those  set  forth  by 
the  California  Court.  By  this  ruling,  he  harred  the 
trial  in  Washington  of  Dr.  Milan  Vuitch  on  charges 
ill  performing  an  abortion. 

Paradoxically,  ten  days  later,  in  neighboring 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Dr.  Vuitch  was  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  jail  and  fined  $5,000  on  the  same 
charge.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  states  which  liberal- 
ized its  abortion  laws  in  196<">:  the  new  statute  re- 
quires,  however,  that  the  operation  lie  performed 
in  a  hospital.  Dr.  Vuitch,  who  had  done  abortions 
in  his  olln  e.  is  something  of  a  local  hero.  He  has 
courted  arrest  more  than  a  dozen  times  for  defiantly 
performing  abortions.  To  emphasize  the  absurdity 
of  his  predicament  he  announced  that  he  would 
soon  purchase  a  hospital  where  he  could  operate 
legally.  He  has  also  volunteered  for  service  at  an 
abortion  clinic  in  Washington  "open  to  women  all 
over  the  country"  which  a  national  committee  pro- 
poses to  establish.  The  Justice  Department  is  ap- 
pealing Judge  Gesell  s  opinion  and.  pending  the  out- 
come, most  doctors  in  the  area  are  discreetly  silent. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  a  suit  has  been  filed  in 
the  federal  District  Court  in  behalf  of  four  dis- 
tinguished physicians  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality ol  the  stales  abortion  statutes.  The  first 
round  was  won  on  November  ■>.  when  Judge  Ed- 
ward Weinfeld  ordered  a  three-judge  court  to 
decide  the  case. 

Thus  there  is.  as  of  this  writing,  a  ver\  real  pos- 
sibilit)  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
cide that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  lo  termi- 
nate a  pregnane)  is  a  private  matter  to  he  decided 
li\  a  woman  and  her  physician.  This  would  be  a 
giant  forward  step:  however,  as  happened  aftei  the 
school  integration  decision  ol  1964,  it  is  unlikely 
In  produce  .in  instant  solution  of  the  problem. 

Catholic  doctors  and  hospitals  certainly  show  no 
signs  ol  deviating  I  nun  the  historic  position  of  their 
church,  which  holds  that  life  begins  either  at  the 
moment  ol  conception  or  ol  implantation  in  the 
womb  and  that  destruction  of  the  fetus  at  an) 
stage  is  infanticide,  although  no  code  ol  lav  law 
upholds  this  thesis.  Possibly  some  of  the  distin- 
•jiiislicil  Catholics  who  have  endorsed  the  birth- 
control  pill  might  modify  their  position  il.  as  some 
scientists  hope,  current  reproductive  research  pro- 
duces a  technique  foi  preventing  the  fertilized  ovum 
from  mov  ing  from  the  fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus. 
Another  promising  anil  not  Ion  remote  scientific 
possibility  is  a  sale  morning-after  or  once  a  month 
pill  which  would,  in  all  probability,  he  a  biochemi- 
cal abortifacient.  Bui  until  such  a  product  is  per- 
fected, surgical  abort  ion  will  continue  to  he  a  widely 
used  alternative  method  ol  birth  control  because 
id  contraceptive  failures  and  the  unwillingness  id  a 
considerable  numbei  ol  women  in  use  contracep- 
tives at  all  for  a  variety  of  psychological  reasons. 
Sn  far  as  Catholic  women  an-  concerned  man\ 
lake  the  pill  in  defiance  of  their  church  and  a  num- 
ber flout  the  even  more  slringenl  ban  against  aboi 
linn.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  where  22  per  cent 


of  the  population  is  Catholic,  17  per  cenljfij 
applicants  for  therapeutic  abortion,  since 
was  liberalized  in  1967,  were  Catholics. 

No  one  can  compel  Catholics— or  anyone  ew 
regards  abortions  as  sinful— to  have  their  Jut 
there  any  reason  to  give  weight  to  the  viewjf $ 
religious  group  in  framing  secular  law?  C  iol| 
however,  are  not  entirely  alone  in  their  avfdor 
abortion. 

"I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  if  m< 
pregnant  by  rubbing  a  cloth  across  you  ihe 
there  would  he  no  abortion  act  or  hill  in  the^wa 
there  would  be  no  concern  about  termuini 
pregnancy."  Dr.  Allan  Barnes  of  Johns  I'pki' 
who  was  nne  of  the  prime  movers  in  MHan 
abortion-reform  movement,  said  on  a  re»itil 
program.  "'It's  the  fact  that  you  get  ]>gni 
through  sexual  intercourse,  and  sex  is  diffe  it;! 
is  worrisome  to  some  people,  sex  bothers  th'.j 

And  certainly  no  one  is  more  mightily  hei 
mi  the  subject  than  the  average  physician  i 
observers  of  medical  attitudes  theorize  that 
attracted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  part,",CB 
of  a  special  fear  of  dying.  Conceiving  of  Un  ■ 
as  a  continuous  contest  against  death,  they  id 
destruction  of  life,  at  any  stage,  peculiarly 
nant.  Dr.  Robert  B.  White,  a  Texas  ps) 
offered  another  explanation  in  a  paper  i  a 
lo  l he  Houston  Psychiatric  Society.* 5 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "are  we  as  physician  n 
mant  in  our  anxious  determination  to  pi  p 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  women  who  want-tei 
nate  a  pregnancy  .  .  .?  Perhaps  we  have  ?  iei 
mordial  dread  that  lowering  the  taboo  wi'jeai 
racial  extinction.  There  is.  however,  at  HHji 
other  deep  motive  ...  a  fear  on  the  part  of  en 
physician  of  granting  a  woman  a  greatea) 
whether  she  will  or  will  not  keep  the  pregniDf. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  pregnant  woman  symbJlB 
prool  ol  male  potency  and  that  if  we  looserUf 
over  women  and  giant  them  the  light  In  il  < 
that  proof  when  the)   want  to.  we  men  M . 
terribly  threatened  lest  women  can  at  wi'irol 
of  the  proof  of  out  potency  and  masculinit 

II  indeed  such  irrational  factors  are  w 
then  the  current  insistence  ol  some  milil 
nisls  nn  making  the  right  to  abortion 
"women's  issue*  may  he  a  questionable  il 
The  presumption  seems  to  be  that  the  a|> 
made  the  woman  pregnant  was  something  » 
she  "submitted"  surelv  an  anachronism  ii  U! 
of  "sexual  equality."  Il  implies  also  that  It 
who  impregnated  hei  is.  in  all  pmhahilih  11 
sponsible  cad  who  has  no  concern  ahoul  I* 
in  mil  he  fathers  a  child.  This  is  a  lift*  0« 
American  male. 

\  doctor  can  scarcely  be  forced  tiny 
against  his  wishes,  no  matter  what  the  coiB 

I  pr»n  completing  1 1  i  s  medir.il  < -<  I  m  a  I  i<  >n  virti  * 
young  doctor  swears  to  the  Hipporratic  oath,  wh  I 
him  among  other  sins  from  fiivin;:  "in  a  ivnma  11 
live  remedy." 

:   1'iililisln  il  in  Texas  Reports  o)  Hmhigy  arttm 
(Winter  1966). 
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e  may  object  to  "abortion  on  demand" 
mnds  that  he  does  not  perform  any  other 
irgery  at  the  patient's  demand ;  the  deci- 
retically  a  joint  one,  is  largely  his.  Ques- 
lalpractice  can  arise,  however,  if  he  fails 
patient  competently  or  fails  to  refer  the 
another  physician.  The  outcome  of  the 
e  may  move  some  to  reconsider  their  poli- 
ortion. 


ran  ig  that  the  physical  burden  of  "comput- 
er uegnancv"  tails  upon  women,  the  issue, 
.ct,  Teds  all  human  beings,  not  just  one  sex. 
2r»ty  of  the  population  <  risis  is  now  almost 
ersl  v  acknowledged.  The  battle  lines  are  cur- 
v  1  ng  drawn  between  champions  of  volun- 
i  \  planning  and  hard-line  demographers 
ad,  'ale  compulsory  population  control  as  a 
erf  social  policy,  enforced  through  a  \aiiet\ 
X  H  Mitives  I  or  disincentives  I  and  techniques 
■tea.  zing  entire  populations,   making  child- 
pilible  onl\  1>\  special  permit.  The  goal  <d 
rnoinent  is  Zero  Population  Growth-  thai  is. 
tad '(juali/.ation  ol  the  birth  and  death  rate, 
lit  tarians  argue  peisuasiyely  that  the  time 
c (111-  i]ie  tor  such  draconian  measures  when  an 
tali  five  million  American  women  do  not  have 
S; I  ?ontracepti\ e  information  and  when  (lie 
.  ulti'f  procuring  abortions  results  in  the  birth 
lliniated  quarter  ol    a   million  unwanted 
ssftihis  cormti  y  eyery  year, 
e  i  ion  that  there  is  no  "unwanted"  child, 
evj  v    human    life— actual    or    potential— is 
IjBecious  and  cherished,  dies  hard.  We  look 
wi  horror  upon  the  ancient  and  ptimitiye 
ie»  Inch  openly  practiced  infanticide.  But  in 
.•<*•  distant  past  this  was  precisely  the  tunc 
.  oil  i  itain  s  "bab\    farms."    which  received 
■Ua?  babies  and  the  unwanted  oil-spring  of 
> en  led  millhands  without  question  on  pay- 
o»  ump  sum.  The  more  babies  that  died,  the 
pa  :tahle  the  business,  and  the  .ampant  in- 
U» seases  of  the  dav  did  the  job  handily  in 
roied   nurseries.    I  When    Little  Buttercup 

HI  I  l/.S  I'llldjnif.  '■  \  many   years  ago  Winn 

•IfjKng  and  charming/    \-  --mi'  of  y(>u  ma\ 

iiif^JTacticed  bab\  tanning.'  \icloriau  audi- 

w« understood  whs  the  (  hoi  us  responded  b\ 

.'•This  is  most  alarming!"'   In  Oermai 

,.4Hers  were  know n  as  "angel  makers.")  The 

'on  i  Britain  was  so  scandalous  b\  l!!71  thai 

oul  dt  (.ommons  appointed  a  select  commit- 

0  4  pure  as  to  the  best  means  ot  preventing 

.  SB-lion  ol  the  lives  of  infants  put  out  to 

M  'ire  b\  their  parents."  I!\  the  turn  of  the 

i«onsiderable   protective    legislation  had 

eil  ed.  However,  as  recently  as  the  decade 

?jf'^27  the  British  Society  for  the  1'ieven- 

Wruelh   to  Children   reported  an  annual 

?t|  f  13  baby-farming  cases  involving  2!! 
pa: 

5  have  now  taken  over  the  executioner's 
ian\  parents  but  too  many,"  savs  Garretl 


Hardin,  a  University  of  California  biologist.'"' 
"Child-ridden,  impoverished,  and  desperate  parents 
are  responsible  for  thousands  of  'battered  babies* 
every  year  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  dead 
ones.  .  .  .  But  we  should  not  focus  our  attention  ex- 
clusively on  the  physical  mayhem  and  murder.  How 
many  more  unwanted  children,  never  physically 
harmed  by  their  parents,  have  their  hearts  broken 
every  year?" 

In  the  case  of  illegitimate  babies,  adoption  has 
long  been  the  favored  solution  in  this  country,  and 
for  many  vears  there  were  far  more  would-be  adop- 
tive parents  than  available  infants,  a  fact  which  may 
account  for  the  long  silence  of  social  workers  on  the 
question  of  abortion.  There  has.  however,  always 
been  an  oversupplv  of  "unadoptable  babies."  the 
ugly,  the  stupid,  the  crippled  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, those  whose  skin  is  the  wrong  color  or  those 
who  become  "unwanted"  by  their  parents  when 
they  are  no  longer  adorable  cuddly  infants  or 
toddlers,  but  unruly  and  unmanageable  adolescents. 

These  are  the  unwanted  children  who  keep  vener- 
able buildings  known  as  "shelters"  in  cities  like  New 
York  Idled  most  of  the  time  to  ISO  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. The  official  intention  is  to  make  these  temporary 
way -stations  until  foster  homes  can  be  found.  But 
foster  homes  are  in  short  supplv.  even  for  babies, 
and  there  are  few  foster  parents  who  can  cope  with 
troublesome  adolescents.  So  many  of  the  children 
remain  for  vears  in  the  "temporary"  shelters. 
Among  them  are  many  long-rejected  young  girls 
whose  conscious  or  unconscious  y  earning  tor  some- 
thing of  their  own  to  love  propels  them  into  preg- 
nane) at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  earlier.  Few  of  these 
child  mothers  have  any  prospect  of  supporting  or 
rearing  their  offspring.  Thus  another  generation 
lated  to  become  "unwanted    i^  spawned. 

In  view  of  our  society's  callous  unconcern  for 
existing  children  who  are.  in  fact,  unwanted,  it  is 
hard  to  listen  tolerantly  to  the  hypocritical  canl 
w  Inch  defends  the  "rights"  of  minute  cells  of  human 
tissue  which  haye  had  the  mischance  to  be  fer- 
tilized. 

I  >< 1 1 ite  the  dramatic  gains  of  genetics  in  recent 
year-,  there  will  probably  always  be  human  beings 
misshapen  in  mind  or  body  because  of  heredity  ,  ac- 
cident, disease,  war.  famine,  or  the  lack  ol  loving 
nurture.  To  them,  a  humane  people  <>y\es  the  kind 
of  support  and  rehabilitative  effort  which  is  now 
no  more  than  a  Utopian  dream.  Surely  it  is  a  form  of 
madness  to  insist  on  adding  to  this  still-unaccepted 
burden  responsibility  for  thousands  <d  children,  re- 
jected even  before  they  are  born. 

In  his  appeals  brief.  Attorney  Grutman  has  in- 
cluded an  eloquent  quotation  from  Dr.  N.J.  Berill's 
recent  book.  The  Person  in  the  Womb:  "If  a  human 
•xists  at  all  it  is  the  right  to  be  born  with  a 
noi  rial  ody  and  mind,  \\  i ill  the  prospect  of  de- 
velop.', diet  to  fulfillment.  If  this  is  to  be  de- 
nied, then  life  and  conscience  are  mockery  and  a 
chance  should  lie  .made  for  another  throw  of  the 
ovarian  dice." 


'The  fiction  that 
there  is  no  'un- 
wanted" child, 
that  every 
human  life- 
actual  or  poten- 
tial— is  equally 
precious  and 
cherished,  dies 
hard/* 
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Gandhi's  Truth.  I>\  Erik  Erikson. 
Norton.  $10. 

How  do  you  remember  Gandhi? 
'"He  was  like  a  good  night's  sleep." 
answered  Ambalal  the  industrialist. 
"He  was  my  mother!"  declared  Ana- 
suya,  the  sister  of  Ambalal.  "He  was  a 
consummate  politician."  said  a  political 
opponent  Indulak  Yagnik. 

The  questions  came  from  the  famous 
American  psychoanalyst.  Erik  Erikson. 
during  a  visit  to  India,  and  once  he  had 
elicited  this  lovely  triad  of  memories 
everything  could  follow  in  this  lovely 
book.  Ambalal  was  a  millowner  in  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad.  against  whom 
Gandhi  led  a  strike  of  textile  workers  in 
l('l<!.  perfecting  his  method  of  Satya- 
graha,  usually  mistranslated  as  "passive 
resistance."  hoi  Ambalal.  Gandhi  signi- 
fied the  force  of  conscience,  and  only 
through  its  assuagement  could  he  gain 
"a  good  night's  sleep."  Anasuya  had 
become  a  labor  leader  even  before  the 
strike,  pitting  her  faith  and  w  ill  against 
a  beloved  brother.  To  her.  Gandhi 
evoked  the  gratification  she  had  found 
in  caring  for  worker-,  and  more  deeplv. 
that  maternal  bisexuality.  at  once  com- 
forting and  claustrophobic,  which  seems 
pervasive  in  Hindu  religious  culture. 
And  for  ^  agnik.  Gandhi  figured  not  as 
saint  but  a^  strategist,  a  shrewd  actor  in 
the  struggle  for  power.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  structure  these  replies  into  a 
coherent  visum  of  Gandhi,  we  might 
then  have  the  foundations  of  a  great 
man  s  greatness. 

They  do  in  fact  form  the  foundation 
of  Erik  Erikson  s  subtle  book:  psycho- 
analytic piohirigs.  historical  narrative, 
the  insights  of  a  keen  old  bird,  all  en- 
twined in  an  illusion  of  unity  and  deco- 
rated with  a  gorgeous  dialectic.  The 
story  opens  with  Gandhi's  childhood: 
he  is  the  youngest  son.  clever  but  a  bit 
spoiled,  never  playing  with  other  chil- 
dren except  as  a  peacemaker  in  their 
disputes,  teasing  hi-  way  into  adult 
favor  but  also  suffering  a  series  of 
tests  that  begin  to  establish  his  distinc- 
tiveness. The  book  ends  in  twelve 
v ears  after  the  Ahmedabad  v  ictorv .  w  ith 
the  Vlahatma  launching  his  great  March 
to  the  Sea  in  protest  against  the  British 


Salt  Act.  Thousands  of  disciplined  fol- 
lowers act  out  the  peaceful  aggression 
of  Satyagraha:  the  rule  of  British  im- 
perialism is  shaken  beyond  repair:  Gan- 
dhi pays  a  triumphant  visit  to  the  Vice- 
roy, w  here— saintly  rascal— he  pours  a 
pinch  of  the  forbidden  salt  into  his  tea 
in  order,  he  smiles,  "to  remind  us  of 
the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party." 

Gandhis  Truth  is  extraordinary:  an 
almost-great  book  that  yields  intellec- 
tual pleasure  from  start  to  finish.  If  I 
add  the  judgment  that  in  demonstrating 
its  essential  thesis  the  book  is  also  a 
failure,  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
applying  to  Erik  Erikson  standards  he 
must  suppose  it  Mattering  to  fall  short  of 
i  though  only  by  an  inch  or  two.  he"s 
not  the  kind  of  man  who'd  care  to  fall 
r  rv  short  i .  \\  hat  I  propose  to  question 
is  the  link  Erikson  claims  to  establish 
in  his  books  on  Euther  and  Gandhi  be- 
tween psychoanalysis  and  history— so  let 
us  look,  schematically,  at  each  in  turn. 


I! 


Less  disciplined  in  central  exposition 
but  more  fecund  in  local  detail. 
Gandhi's  Truth  follows  the  pattern  of 
Erikson's  earlier  book.  1  oung  Man 
Luther.  In  the  life  of  a  great  man  there 
occurs  a  moment  when  he  suffers  a  crisis 
of  definition.  He  is  young,  he  separates 
himself  from  others  and  himself,  he 
comes  apart,  he  struggles  for  a  new  self 
and  a  new  conception  of  his  place  in  the 
world.  Erikson  t  ails  this  an  "identity 
crisis."  that  crucial  moment  which  oc- 
curs in  all  men  ol  some  self-awareness 
and  with  a  special  force  in  great  one-. 
Erikson's  fertile  mind  has  seized  upon 
this  concept  with  a  fascination  that 
cannot  be  explained  simplv  bv  his  clini- 
cal concerns.  M\  guess  i>  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  a  gradual  and  un- 
acknowledged movement  awav  from  a 
strict  psychoanalytic  role:  the  concept 
of  "identity  crisis"  lures  him  into  spec- 
ulations about  the  psychic  attributes  of 
greatness,  it  enables  him  to  attempt  a 
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new  biographical  genre  reiiap 
ln-ion  of  psychoanalysis  ajfl| 
and  it  satisfies  his  strong 
dramatics  of  character. 

In  writing  about  Luther^H 
elaborate  portrait  on  a  sini|H 
"ii.-  not  even  fully  authenti«B 
tory:  the  "fit  in  the  choirl'™[ 
during  Luther's  early  twentjhM 
fi.' it  monastery,  f  rom  thal^R 
Luther  torments  himself 
self  and  a  new  historical  ci 
persuasive  is  Erikson's  poi 
gradual  struggle  for  self-tra 
that  one  comes  to  feel  it  ba 
whether  the  "fit  in  the  ch<j 
occurred  or  was  as  crucial 
supposes.  At  worst,  it  is  a 
tion  skillfully  employed. 

W  hat  Erikson  then  doeJ 
refined  use  of  psvchoanalyti 
is  to  show  how  the  neurot 
Luther's  character  contribi 
spur  and  brake— to  his  towe 
ment  as  voice  of  the  Reforr 
as  in  the  later  book  on  Gar 
av  oids  the  sin  of  Ereudian 
or  what  he  calls  originologi 
ual  effort  to  find  the  "cause! 
w  hole  development  in  his  cl 
flict."  \\  hether  much  ther 
f  reudianism  is  something  > 

\\  ith  Gandhi  the  case 
cult,  and  that  may  explail 
son  s  new  book  is  more  sell 
elaborate  than  the  one  on 
choanalysis,  no  matter  wr 
to   universality,  employs 
drawn  from  Western  cultui 
ern  too  i-  the  more  conv4 
guage  of  historical  study' 
experience  Erikson  necessa  fi 
where  Luther  stands  at  the M 
of  Western  experience,  accjfl 
through  perceptions  by  will 
liv  ed  lor  ccnliii  ie-.  <  iandli  *< 
awav    and  the  more  one  U 
him.  the  iMealei  does  his  '9 
lame  -eem.  Even  in  Lrik.'iw 
thetic  account.  Indian  rellMDj 
lure  are  hard  for  a  W  esteri  M 
the  \  ei  v  terms  we  emplov  i  ' 1 
such  Hindu  concepts  ;i>dha  fti 
and  brahmarharya  must  irH 
lion.  Yerv   shrewdly.  Erilpj 
penetr. lie  beneath  his  own  [  Oi 


BOOKS  

ic  premises  and  Gandhi's  religious-cul- 
tural premises  in  order  to  find  universal 
modes  of  experience  that  hold  for  men 
ill  all  cultures.  Such  universal  modes 
must  surely  exist,  hut  the  immediate 
consequence  of  looking  for  them  is,  par- 
adoxically, to  become  aware  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  "strangeness"  of  Hindu  styles 
of  life.  Erikson  must  therefore  keep  pro- 
viding exegesis,  "translation"  from  cul- 
ture to  culture— and  the  possibilities  for 
error,  both  by  author  and  reviewer,  be- 
come alarming. 

Even  in  his  tactful  pages  on  Gandhi's 
boyhood— you'd  suppose  infantile  trau- 
mas as  decisive  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West— Erikson  continually  struggles 
with  the  problem  of  cultural  distance. 
Consider  a  passage  such  as  this: 

Gundhis  protestations  of  mother- 
liness  [are]  mere  than  an  emotional 
inversion:  the  primary  power  of 
motherlint  ss  (symbolized  in  the  cow) 
is  an  ancient  and  all-pervasive  in- 
gredient of  Indian  tradition.  li  hen 
this  boy  appointed  himself  his  father's 
nurse,  there  teas  a  ilriir  in  it  which 
Inter  could  suffice  Im  the  care  of  all 
India  as  well  as  of  I  ntouchables  and 
lepers.  .  .  . 

An  Indian,  however,  might  be  startled 
at  the  suggestion  that  <  landhi's  "mother- 
liness  needs  to  be  protected  from  the 
charge  of  ""emotional  inversion"— what, 
he  might  wonder,  is  the  matter  with 
those  \\  esterners?  And  even  we  can  ask 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the  religious- 
cultural  tradition  of  Hinduism  calls  into 
question  the  force  of  Erikson's  psycho- 
analytic categories  when  these  arc  ap- 
plied to  .1  man  like  ( iandhi. 

Or  consider  the  painful  story  of  Gan- 
dhi's marriage  in  early  adolescence,  not 
at  all  unusual  in  late-nineteenth-century 
India,  with  all  the  troubles  it  brought 
a  boy  who  felt  guilty  not  only  toward  a 
father  he  supposed  himself  to  be  ne- 
glecting bill  also  toward  llilllsell  be- 
cause of  what  he  look  to  be  bis  rampant 
"lustfulness  : 

The  nursing  can-  of  the  lather  is  pic- 
tured as  the  one  endeavour  superior 
to  all  other  purpose:  was  this  a  para 
hie  in  ahull  the  son  not  on/\  atones 
for  his  ou  n  sins  but  also  forgives  the 
father  for  his  too?  ...Gandhi's  sex- 
uality, by  omission  or  commission,  be- 
came permanently  iin/irril  by  what  to 
him  was  juvenile  excess,  depleting  his 
power  of  spiritual  concentration. 

What  strikes  one  here  is  the  utter 
If  esternness  of  Erikson's  analysis,  the 
distance  between  the  life  described  and 


the  values  that  Erikson,  for  all  his 
charming  tolerance,  cannot  help  bring- 
ing to  it.  And  the  troubles  that  follow 
are  most  striking  in  two  areas  of  ex- 
perience, that  of  social  role  and  that  of 
sexual  relations. 

Erikson  relies  a  good  deal  on  an  In- 
dian concept  called  dharma,  almost  un- 
translatable but  roughly  signifving  a 
mixture  of  social  task,  caste  position, 
and  moral  obligation.  People  of  certain 
castes  and  perhaps  certain  natures  have 
distinctive  dharmas,  and  by  this  is  ap- 
parently meant  something  at  once  less 
improvisatory  than  what  we  would 
mean  by  personal  destiny  (a  Napoleon 
says,  "it's  my  destiny."  but  makes  sure 
to  determine  its  content  himself )  and  a 
good  deal  more  flexible  in  practice  than 
our  revulsion  against  the  Indian  caste 
system  would  allow  us  to  believe.  For 
the  mission  of  dharma  is  complicated, 
and  humanized,  by  the  Hindu  vision  of 
the  life-cycle,  according  to  which  all 
men  must  go  through  a  series  of  stages 
in  their  experience,  with  each  stage 
offering  unique  responsibilities  and  oc- 
casions.  The  ritualized  life-cycle  is  seen 
as  a  kind  of  spiral,  first  a  movement  to- 
ward involvement  with  the  world  and 
then  a  gradual  withdrawal.  Presumably 
-I  am  not  c  lear  on  this  and  Erikson 
isn't  much  help  either— one  s  distinctive 
dharma  '"intersects"  with  one's  stage  in 
the  life-cycle  to  create  the  terms  of  per- 
sonality. 

Perhaps  because  he  sees  in  them 
strong  analogies  with  his  own  sense  of 
human  experience,  Erikson  is  attracted 
to  both  dharma  and  the  life-cycle. 
Dharma  he  relates  to  our  \  iews  of  role 
and  obligation:  the  Hindu  life-cycle  to 
his  own  notions  concerning  psychii 
growth,  ten-ion.  and  the  conquest  of 
identity.  The  young  Gandhi  is  pictured 
as  being  harassed  by  all  the  embarrass- 
ments, awkwardnesses,  self-confronta- 
tions, and  ultimatistic  demands  we 
associate  with  youth:  but  he  experiences 
these  within  a  sequence  of  expectation 
and  limitation  thai  allows  him  to  locate 
his  personal  needs  within  traditional 
ways.  Thereby,  the  "identity  crisis  of 
the  young  Luther  is  transferred  to  the 
young  Indian  barrister  who  journeys  to 
England  and  fancies  himself  a  bil  of  a 
swell:  to  the  apprentice  leader  in  South 
\frica  who  rallies  the  mistreated  In- 
dians behind  the  si  ill-formal  ivc  tactics 
ol  civil  disobedience:  and  to  the  emerg- 
ing spokesman-saint  who  travels 
throughout  India  in  third-class  coaches 
rallying  both  a  moral  elite  and  the  in- 


I  n  his  section  on  the  young  | 
I  Erikson  keeps  in  delicate  bal;  r 
Hindu  vision  of  the  life-cycle  ; 
own  neo-Freudian  sense  of  hui 
perience.  He  grants  the  reality  o  m 
wisdom,  which,  all  cultural  em  \ 
ment  apart,  seems  to  me  a  sigi  ,f 
own  wisdom.  He  keeps  steadih  n 
to  relate  the  patterns  of  Indian 
to  his  own  faith  in  the  generati 
cities  of  mankind.  Yet  I  am  i 
vinced  thai  he  has  show  n  Ga  jj 
have  lived  through  an  "identity  i 
during  or  shortly  before  the  Ami  al 
strike. 

For  we  must  remember  that  th  0 
occurred  when  Gandhi  was  foi  ei 
years  old.  the  Indian  equivalent,  c 
guess,  of  being  a  decade  older 
culture.  Gandhi  was  by  then  a  s  o: 
veteran  of  social  struggle,  a  m 
had  worked  out  his  commandin  I 
of  life,  if  not  yet  all  the  strate  ■ 
which  to  realize  it.  The  very  c<h 
"identity  crisis'"  as  formulated  1 
son  seems  distinctive  to  youth,  | 
pecially  youth  in  cultures  whei 
into  adulthood  is  abrupt  and  it 
Obviously,  Gandhi,  like  any  ot 
sitive  (or  even  insensitive)  midi 
man.  w  ent  through  a  range  of  ] 
troubles  that  may  in  sum  ha  i 
stituted  a  crisis.  He  must  hav  • 
himself  during  the  strike:  what 
next?  will  I  be  able  to  fulfill  n 
have  I  undertaken  a  campaign  fc  f 
I  do  not  yet  have  the  resources  I 
don't   see  any  evidence  in  Esi 
book  that  he  asked  the  kinds  i 
tions  one  associates  with  an 
crisis."  B\  then  Gandhi  knew 
who  he  was.  even  if  not  quite 
magnitude  of  the  public  role  h' 
create:  his  friends  and  oppone 
tainly  knew  who  he  was.  and  t 
good  part  of  what  comprises  ! 
man  s  identity.  True,  he  was 
the  national  leader  of  India,  but 
that  was  because  India  was  n< 
coherent  nation:  he  would  be 
national   leader  precisely  thiol 
struggle  to  achieve  a  rebirth  fo 

Furthermore,  the  traditions 
in  w  Inch  <  landhi  was  raised,  w 
mora!  discomfort  it  may  evolo 
was  so  organized  as  to  provi 


experienced  masses  to  the  struggle  for 


national  revival. 


men  with  a  range  <>l  oppoilun 
experiment  and  contemplation 
lion  and  withdrawal:  it  gavethl 
lei  ins  of  self-definition  but  left 
ganization  of  those  terms  lo  tlii 
themselves:  and  thereby  il  ten 
I  radilional  sociel  ics  can.  to  sine 
and  case  up  the  inevitable  hi 
psychic    growth.     Heading  ( 
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line  convinced  by  Eriksons 
Y  assembled  evidence  that 
tl  scheme  of  analysis  just 
4— the  book  is  better  than  its 
if  Gandhi  went  through  a 
lmedabad  it  was  the  crisis 

0  men  at  the  middle  of  their 
hen  they  ask  themselves 
■ir  expectations  have  been 

struggle  worthwhile,  and 
ions  delusional  )  :  and  that 
ds.  though,  God  knows,  it 
re  enough,  doesn't  invoke 

identity.  Or  so.  as  a  loyal 
■andhi's  Truth,  it  seems  to 

kson  comes  to  discuss  Gan- 
pled  refusal  of  sexuality  in 
ears,  there  are  even  greater 
He  struggles  bravely  and 
ith  this  problem,  il  some- 

1  bit  comically.  Gandhi,  he 
lieved  that  "higher  brain 
lanced  1>\  the  physical  sex- 
e  which  is  lost  in  ejacula- 
be  saved  in  continence  and 

o  the  brain— that  seem;-  to  be 
Indian  model  ol  a  theory  ol 
Now   Erik  Erikson  is  a 
uated  man:  he  lives  in  Cam- 
ichusetts:  and  il  we  can 
jacket  of  his  book,  he  i>  a 
cllow   too.  \\  hat  then  can 
these  weird,  if  not  archaic, 
ut  sexuality,  so  embarrass- 
iscent  of  Dr.  Struri^elove, 
rmore    so    downright  un- 
iw  is  he  to  cope  with  the 
rine  ol  brahmacharya,  de- 
dhi  as  ""control  of  the  senses 
ought   and   deed.     and  in 
ating  a   program  of  cel- 
historian  can  content  him- 
eription:  an  anthropologist 
diversity  of  man's  ways; 
oanalyst— isn't  this  a  chal- 
m  to  start  performing  like 


there  s  one  psychoanalyst 
nuances  are  likelv  to  be  il- 
in|it  i-.  Erik  Erikson's.  How  in- 
•  in  trying  to  bridge  the  gap 
norms  by  which  Gandhi 
he  premises  by  which  he 
-  ol  importance  here,  he 
'that  Gandhi  gave  up  sexual 
i   a  wider  communal  inti- 
wt  just  because  sexuality 
ir  bra]  in  any  Calvinist  sense." 
t  i  >n"t  the  tw  o  words  1  ha\  e 
ule  the  issue?  For,  Calvin- 
iandhi  did  seem  to  feel  that 
II  lalf  of  procreation,  sexual- 
noral:  and  Erikson  must 
e|    to  explain  to  himself,  as 


an  enlightened  psychoanalyst,  how  it 
can  be  that  a  man  whose  sexuality  was 
"permanently  marred"  (no  small  hurt, 
one  would  think)  could  yet  be  so  mai- 
velously  unmarred,  so  creative  and  gay 
and  inspiring,  throughout  his  life? 

Some  years  back,  in  a  brilliant  essa) 
on  Gandhi,  the  American  writer  Isaac 
Rosenfeld  put  the  matter  sharply:  -an 
dhi  emerged  uncrippled  from  the  crip- 
pling inner  life  he  made  himself  lead. 
.  .  ."  And  the  explanation  Rosenfeld 
gave,  as  it  relied  upon  the  cushioning 
traditionalism  of  Indian  culture,  wasn  t 
very  different  from  that  of  Erikson. 
Now,  as  long  as  we  persist  in  holding 
to  our  own  frame  of  reference— even  if 
it's  a  hoop  through  which  our  subject 
won  t  jump— then  this  seems  clever  and 
perhaps  satisfying.  But  suppose,  just 
suppose  Gandhi's  inner  life  wasn  t  "per- 
manently marred""  oi  "crippled  '  at  all? 
And  in  any  case,  what  sense  does  il 
make  to  speak  of  a  crippled  life  if  a  man 
of  Gandhi's  stature  is  said  to  have  had 
one?  \\  ho  then  isn't  crippled? 

I  raise  these  questions  not  because  1 
have  answers  to  them— obviously  1  do 
not— but  because  thev  enable  me  to  un- 
derscore the  dangers  in  Erikson  s 
method  of  "translating"  from  culture  to 
culture. 

While  I  am  plunging  into  these  un- 
comfortable regions,  let  me  ask  a  tew 
more  questions.  Erikson  s  concept  ol 
"identity  crisis"  has  a  strong  relevance 
for  problems  we  encounter  in  America 
today:  it-  methodological  value  de- 
pends,  1  would  think,  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  remains  abstract  and 
formal,  that  is.  the  extent  to  which  it 
gi\e>  the  clinician  a  flexible  mode  of 
perception  for  dealing  with  specific  dis- 
order^ and  difficulties.  Insofar  as  it  re- 
mains abstract  and  formal,  it  must  make 
some  claim: — even  if  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  culture—  for  univei- 
sality  of  application:  it  describes  a  ge- 
neric pattern  of  maturation,  a  common 
potential  for  conflict.  What,  however, 
can  it  contribute  to  a  psychological 
analysis  of  "greatness"?  In  the  case  ol 
Luther.  Erikson  shows  how  his  neurotic 
energies  not  merely  impeded  but  also 
helped  release  hi-  ambitions.  About  the 
historical  figure  Mai  tin  Luther  we  may 
not  know  vei  n  h  more  than  before 
reading  Erikson.  but  we  do  gain  a 
keener  sense  of  tlu  .1  n  between  that 
figure  and  the  private  pei  on  of  the 
same  name.  There  is  profit  in  :his.  for 
it  shows  what  great  men  share  witl  the 
rest  of  u>.  But  what  can  il  contribute  t< 
illuminating  their  differences  from  the 
rest  of  us? 
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Very  little.  I  think.  My  impudent  sur- 
mise is  that  Erikson  has  turned  to  writ- 
ing about  great  men  because  in  part 
he  senses  the  limitations  of  psycho- 
analysis once  an  effort  is  made  to  apply 
it  beyond  the  therapeutic  setting.  In 
both  the  Luther  and  Gandhi  books  he 
keeps  warning  against  originology.  but 
insofar  as  he  heeds  the  warning  he  tends 
to  move  from  psychoanalysis  into  psy- 
chology, that  is.  from  a  rigid  system 
of  concepts  concerning  unconscious 
springs  of  behavior  to  a  complex  of  in- 
sights drawn  partly  from  his  own  clini- 
cal experience  and  partly  from  a  very 
supple  intelligence,  i  As  he  jokingly 
warns  —  himself'.'  —  in  )  ounu.  Man 
Luther:  "This  sound?  dangerously  like 
common  sense."  1  And  in  moving  from 
psychoanalysis  to  psychology .  he  is  also. 
I  think,  moving  from  both  into  history, 
for  bv  now  psychology  has  become  part 
of  history,  assimilated  into  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  pa-t.  The  link  between 
psychoanalysis  and  history  never  being 
fulh  achieved.  Erikson  tends  to  replace 
the  idea  of  fusion  with  the  reality  ot 
replacement.  As  two  of  his  recent  ad- 
mirer-critics. Daniel  ^  ankelovich  and 
\\  illiam  Barrett,  remark  in  their  book 
Ego  and  Ins/ind : 

To  the  basic  Freudian  insistence  on 
the  development  of  the  infant  out  of 
trust  at  ion  of  pre-emptory  instinctual 
demands  within  the  family  setting, 
there  are  added  the  later  struggles  of 
the  individual .  .  .  for  self-validity  and 
meaning  in  a  larger  setting.  . .  .Yet 
the  two  parts  of  the  synthesis  still 
stand  in  unstable  equilibrium.  .  .  . 
For.  if  u  e  trace  Luther's  life  as  a 
structure  of  meaning,  certain  "expla- 
nations" haling  to  do  with  unknou  n 
infantile  experiences  become  merely 
gratuitous  and  unexplanatory  re- 
lapses into  another  form  of  reduction- 
ism  that  uould  seek  to  derive  the 
whole  person  from  the  psychosocial 
phenomena  of  infancy  and  adoles- 
cence. The  truth  is  that  Erikson  has 
thought  beyond  Freud  to  a  degree 
that,  in  his  reticence  and  loyalty  to 
the  psychoanalytic  movement,  he  does 
not  stress.  .  .  . 

\  distinction  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, between  Erikson  the  writer  and 
Erikson  the  clinician.  It  i-  quite  pos- 
-ible  that  in  hi-  work  as  an  analyst  he 
can  -till  ie>l  more  securel)  on  the  I-  reud- 
ian  tradition  than  he  can  in  his  work 
as  .in  historian.  Bv  now  psychoanalysis 
has  accumulated  a  store  of  insights  and 
experiences  concerning  the  problem-  of 
mental  disorder  which  seem  likelv  to 
survive,  and  which  probably  are  not 


dependent  on.  Freudianism  as  an  intel- 
lectual system.  It  is  even  possible  that 
a  break-up  of  Freudian  ideology  could 
lead  to  a  strengthening  of  psychoanaly- 
-i-  as  a  distinctive  therapeutic  method. 

And  one  more  question.  In  the  hands 
of  an  Erikson,  psychoanalysis  can 
beautifully  describe  the  pattern  of 
'"identity  crisis."  But  what  can  it  tell  us 
about  the  content  of  this  crisis?  I  will 
be  told  this  i-  a  naive  question,  but  that 
is  precisely  the  reason  to  ask  it.  Christi- 
anity, like  other  religions,  has  had  a 
theory  about  the  content  of  such  crises. 
Luther  would  not  have  regarded  his  "tit 
in  the  choir"  a?  a  psychological  event, 
he  would  have  insisted  that  he  was  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  superior 
powers.  Dostoevsky  would  have  said 
that  young  people  reach  a  point  where 
thev  must  decide  whether  to  admit  or 
expel  the  presence  of  Christ,  whether  to 
open  themselves  to  transcendent  suffer- 
ing or.  in  behalf  of  entering  the  world, 
suppress  their  religious  possibilities. 
Now  it  hardlv  matters  whether  one  ac- 
cepts the  religious  view— I  do  not.  The 
point  is  that  seen  in  this  or  some  paral- 
lel way.  "identity  crisis"  takes  on  more 
than  an  internal  character,  it  acquires 
a  large  ethical  and  historical  value.  So. 
I  think,  would  Gandhi  have  -een  the 
matter.  But  insofar  as  the  psvchoanalvst 
remains  a  psychoanalyst,  he  can  tell  us 
little  about  the  significance  and  magni- 
tude of  any  given  "identity  crisis."  and 
it  he  i-  not  as  -upple  as  Erikson  he  i- 
almost  certain  to  deprecate  its  moral 
and  intellectual  substance  in  favor  of  it~ 
inner  dynamic.  Perhaps  it  was  some 
such  realization  that  led  Erikson  into 
hi-  new  held  of  -tud\  :  if  m>.  it  led  him 
farther  than  he  probably  expected.  For 
in  plain  fact,  he  has  become  an  his- 
torian. 

Ill 

Vnd  a  first-rate  historian.  In  describ- 
ing (>andhis  Satyagraha  cam- 
paigns in  South  Africa  and  India. 
Erikson  w  rite-  w  ith  verve  and  authoi  it\ . 
lie  destroys  the  common  misconception 
of  Satyagraha  as  an  outcry  of  helpless- 
ness or  as  a  refusal  of  masculine 
-trength.  In  Hindu  the  term  -ignihe- 
"truth-force."  a  mode  of  militant  non- 
violence that  draws  upon  Indian  tradi- 
tion but  manifests  it-elf  as  a  secular 
strategy.  \-  Erikson  nicely  remarks, 
Gandhi  -truck  "the  religious  imagina- 
tion of  an  angry  people."  and  -till  more 
important,  he  tried  to  work  out  a  politics 
that  would  not  merely  be  effective  but 
would  retain  at  least  some  congruence 


with  the  ethical  precepts  o 
Hinduism.  Gandhi's  own  de 
Satyagraha  is  that  of  a 
manly,  and  e\en  combative 
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ff hat  am  1  to  advise  a  man 
wants  to  kill  but  is  unabh 
his  being  maimed?  Before , 
him  feel  the  virtue  of  not 
must  restore  to  him  the  a! 

lost  4  nation  that  is  ui 

cannot  from  experience  pn 
tue  of  not  fighting.  1  do  not\ 
this  that  India  must  fight, 
say  that  India  must  know  h 

The  strength  of  Lriksomi 
narrative  rest-  in  part  onl| 
standing  of  the  way  Gandh 
traditional  resources  for  m* 
"He  had  to  call  foi  a  rapid 
tion  of  awareness  and  asp 
yet  also  to  acknowledge  anr 
serve  those  aspects  of  the  ar 
structure  which  alone  could 
replaceable  elements  of  a^ 
identity."  If.  as  his  critics* 
some  justice.  Gandhi  -  reli; 
dian  traditionalism  delays 
to  some  social  problems,  it 
India  maintain  a  unity  whi 
enabled  it  to  pre-erv  e  democ 
and  after  it-  liberation.  Rig 
may  not  rouse  much  exciten; 
American  intellectuals,  -om 
prefer  to  admire  Mao'-  total  i 
but  I  believe  that  in  a  Ion;  I 
ing  the  abilitv  of  the  Indi 
their  democratic  society  a 
regarded  as  one  of  the  re' 
achievements  of  the  age. 

When  Liikson  reaches  til  \ 
bad  -dike,  his  analysis  beef 
cially  keen  and   his  prose  I 
vibrant.  He  reprint-  the  leaf  * 
issued  each  day  of  the  -trik  & 
not  onlv  marvel-  of  politicals! 
but  also  models  of  the  art  cl 
simplv    to   uneducated  worn| 
avoiding    condescension.  It 
strongest  when  he  connects 
struggle  in  \hmedabad  to  G 
ner  life— it  almost  convinces 
ideal  historian  for  the  life  o 
i-  a  genuinelv  worldly  man. 
does  his  critical  intelligent 
and  that  i-  in  sentimental^ 
sponses  of  Ambalal.the  cultj 
owner  against  whom  Canal 
-t niggle.  Erikson  offers  re^l 
planations   for    Ambalal  s  N 
sponses  to  Gandhi,  but  neg  1 
inii-t  surelv   be  the  fundain  • 
that  in-ofar  a-  he  was  an  Jjj 
pre— ed  by  B-'ilish  impel  ialiSl|i 
wished  to  follow  Gandhi,  hut 


talist  trving  to  maximize 
had  to  resist  Gandhi.  It 's 
note  that,  after  Ahmeda- 
ihied  away  from  labor  is- 
tly  persuaded  that  a  too 
tion  of  the  rlass  struggle 
ei  Indian  national  unity- 
put  dow  n  a  few  ni  >t  ions 
mlhian  strategy,  and  ue 


a  is  inherently  elitist.  It 
"rikson  says,  on  "a  dis- 
1  of  expert  volunteer: 
celv  to  thrive  when  a  uni- 
niotion  ran  he  mobilized, 
w  hen  the  struggle  is  brief 
>ith  limited  *takes.  as  in 
1  during  the  early  Sixties, 
provide  a  stable  basis  for 
politics  in  a  democratic 

ilped  create  a  democratic 
!,t     is  a  question  w hether  he 
•   >;en  its  leader  after  inde- 
method  depended  on  an 
conscience  of  opponents. 
<cs  that  puts  conscience  in 
-quite  apart  from  majori- 
ties, parliamentary  pro- 
nl  restraints— is  peculiarly 
te  by  charismatic  leaders 
fninorities.  Gandhi  knew 
uriied  that  those  "being 
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fasted  against"'  who  considered  the  fa*t 
to  be  blackmail  should  "refuse  to  yield 
to  it.  even  though  the  refusal  may  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  the  fasting  person." 
Ideally,  a  democratic  societ)  rests  upon 
a  consensus  of  conscience,  but  in  its 
dail)  operations  it  can  survive  only 
through  a  common  acquiescence  in  for- 
mal rules. 

•  Satyagraha  is  most  effective  against 
opponents  who  fail  to  live  up  to  stan- 
dards the\  claim  to  accept.  It*  aim  is 
reconciliation,  not  widening  conflict:  it 
proposes  not  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy-  but  his  conversion:  and  therein 
it  can  succeed  onl)  within  strictl) 
limited  circumstances. 

•  Satyagraha  i*  not  a  strategy  for 
revolution.  Erikson  shows  that  it  aspires 
toward  a  ritualization  of  conflict  in 
older  to  prevent  violence:  he  even  com- 
pares it  with  Konrad  Lorenz's  observa- 
tions concerning  the  ritualization  ol 
conflict  among  animals  a*  a  way  of  min- 
imizing violence.  Along  these  lines  Erik- 
son  keeps  stressing  thai  Gandhi  urged 
the  \  in  bet  I  a  bat  I  workers  to  demand  only 
what  was  "fair  and  right,  and  this 
seems  to  him  evidence  ol  Gandhi  -  rea- 
sonableness. Perhaps:  hut  what  if  the 
workers  had  come  to  believe  that  "fair 
and  right  required  the  expropriation 
and  socialization  of    Vmbalal's  mill? 


Could  Gandhi's  approach  have  ritual- 
ized a  conflict  that  was  so  deep-going  in 
nature? 

•  In  one  of  his  resistance  appeals 
Gandhi  -aid:  "Ileal  suffering  bravel) 
borne  melts  even  a  heart  of  stone.  1  >oes 
it?  Gandhi  had  not  vet  learned  about  the 
stones  of  out  century.  If  he  had  tried 
to  fast  a  Hitler  or  Stalin  into  submis- 
sion, the)  would  have  been  delighted 
to  let  him  die-  assuming  the)  had  not 
aire. nl\  killed  him  for  hi*  gesture  of 
defiance.  George  Orwell's  remarks  on 
thi*  topic  seem  to  me  incontrovertible: 

The  important  point  is  not  so  much 
that  the  British  treated  Gandhi  for- 
bcaringly  as  that  he  was  always  able 
to  command  publicity.  .  .  .  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  sec  how  Gandhi's  methods 
could  be  applied  in  a  country  where 
opponents  of  the  regime  disappear  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  arc  never 
heard  o)  again.  II  ithout  a  free  press 
and  the  right  of  assembly,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  mere!)  to  appeal  to  outside 
opinion,  but  to  bring  a  mass  move 
merit  into  being,  or  even  to  make  your 
intentions  known  to  yonr  adversary . 


ik  Erikson  lias  written  a  marvelous 


book. 
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n  Thomas  Berger.  Rich- 
$6.95. 

it  ?nt  moment  satire  seem* 
:ause  of  the  fiendish  skill 
h  ality  mimics  the  most  <!»•- 
ill1  distortions  imaginable. 

onl\  the  most  generous 
'0  istic  vision  can  escape  a 
Jvertent  naturalism  of  an 
.  This  massively  humor- 
fensel)  mature  book  par- 
ol ;reat  literary  tradition  in 
Konistic  satirist  is  himself 
i  broader  comic  perspec- 
iff.  Jaques,  Moliere's  Al- 
'P  Bloom  inhabit  worlds  of 
<  \ision  extends  beyond 
jmas  Berger 's  Reinhart  is. 
iy  anti-heroes,  triumphant 
*  1  al  effectiveness,  spawned 


by  Joyce's  liloom.  A  fat.  morally  con- 
ventional autodidact,  not  in  the  least 
Jewish  but  rather  Ohio  German  in  an- 
cestry, hi*  gravit)  centered  in  hi*  own 
—  as  in  America's  breadbasket,  he  i* 
nevertheless  a  man  who  seem*  to  be  the 
onl)  person  in  In*  world  whom  adver- 
sity can  improve  and.  ultimately,  the 
onl)  person  for  whom  improvement 
might  matter.  /  ital  Parts  is  the  third  of 
a  trilogy,  the  earlier  novels  being  Crazy 
in  Berlin  and  Reinhart  in  Love  I  1  ''."><! 
and  \'H)'2.  respectively,  but  ju*t  now  be- 
ing reissued  b\  the  publisher  of  tin* 
la*t  one  i  :  but  it  '  perfectly  self-con- 
tained, in  that  references  to  earlier 
periods  in  the  he.  -  ■  are  all  re- 
woven,  like  memories,  on  the  frame  of 
his  present  condition. 

That  condition  -fat,  forts -five,  unem- 
ployed, married  to  an  efficient,  bread- 
winning  bitch:  entailing  a  son  and 
daughter  who  have  metamorphosed  into 


a  smart,  rude  plastic  radical  of  twenty- 
one  and  a  good-natured,  overweight  but 
not  overbi  ight  *i\teen-\ ear-old  is  the 
one  from  which  Reinhart  unlocks  him- 
self in  the  coui  *e  of  the  novel.  A  superb 
self-satirizing  enterprise  — a  foundation 
for  research  in  cryonics  or  deep-freez- 
ing of  corpses  until  resurrection  is  pos- 
sible by  pre-apocalyptic  means,  spun  off 
from  hi*  wheelings  and  dealings  by  a 
reemergent  schoolboy  acquaintance- 
provides  the  narrowing  frame  of  a 
briefly  picaresque  plot.  \*  Reinhart  i* 
pushed  further  and  further  into  the  ab- 
surdities he  pride*  himself  so  success- 
full)  on  avoiding  the  promise  of  the 
brilliant  opening  scenes  is  not  only  con- 
firmed but  fulfilled  by  the  double  takes 
in  plotting  and  narrative  sulfate.  It  i* 
particularl)  the  handling  of  attitudes, 
verbal  gestures,  exhalation*  of  ideology, 
in  uch  a  terse  and  abstracted  way,  thai 
allow    VTr,  Berber's  minor  characters  to 
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THE  AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


By 

FRANKLIN 
and  MARY 

wickwiri: 


"does  much  to  close  with 
admirable  vigor  and  graphic 
style  one  of  the  great  gaps  in 
modern  historical  literature 
on  the  Revolution.  It  is  schol- 
arly, accurate,  and  written 
with  unflagging  interest;  a 
notable  contribution  to  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  a  com- 
pelling piece  of  portraiture." 
— Allan  Nevins.  Illustrated. 

Maps. 

At  your  bookstore    •    SI 0.00 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


The  hitherto 
unexplored 
dimension  of  the 
"Oppenheinier  C  ase** 

...  Great 
Weapons 

Heresy 

bv  THOMAS  W. 
WILSON,  JR. 

Why  was  one  of  the  nation's 
most  prestigious  advisors  dis- 
credited and  driven  from  public 
service'.' 

The  issues  and  dilemmas  that 
made  a  heretic  of  Robert 
Oppenheimer  lie  directly  behind 
the  current  debate  on  ABMs 
and  MIRVs,  and  are  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  SALT 
talks 

I  homas  W.  Wilson,  Jr  .  author 
of  Cold  War  and  Common 
Sense,  predicts  that  Oppen- 
heimer's  "heresy'  is  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  tomorrow. 
At  your  bookstore  •  $5.95 
HOUGH  I  ON  MIF  FLIN 
(  OMPANY 


I  (Hi 


become  automatons  when  they  are  as- 
serting,  praising,  blaming,  or  explain- 
ing, and  to  blossom  into  humanity  again 
when  they  lapse  into  movement,  touch, 
silence.  Reinhart's  old  "Maw."  for  ex- 
ample, oscillates  between  being  a  George 
Price  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes  and  what 
is  almost  a  clever  and  well-informed 
omniscient  narrator.  Best  of  all.  the 
moral  and  narrative  progress  of  /  ital 
Parts  is  continually  beim:  advanced  bv 

J  c 

a  sequence  of  dazzling  "saves"— mo- 
ments like  that  in  the  late  Brendan  Be- 
han's  The  Hostage,  say.  when  the  dead 
British  Tommy  comes  to  life  and  sings, 
rebuking  u-  for  not  having  trusted 
comedy  to  avoid  bathos.  These  twists 
and  shifts  become  almost  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  this  hilarious  and  humane 
book.  For  the  time  being  at  any  rate 
i  the  time  being,  alas,  what  it  is  I .  it 
reads  like  some  kind  of  masterpiece. 

-J.H. 

Poor  Devils,  by  David  Ely.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  $5.95. 

Poor  Devils  i?  what  1  like  to  think  oi 
as  social  science  fiction— that  is.  a  dra- 
matic exploration  of  serious  contem- 
porary issues  within  the  framework  of 
what  is  regarded  as  an  unserious  liter- 
ary form,  in  this  case  the  mystery-ad- 
venture novel.  Here  David  Eh  sets  a 
second-rate  professor  of  history  from  a 
second-rate  college  in  pursuit  "I  a  first- 
rate,  if  eccentric,  anthropologist  who 
ha?  disappeared  into  the  wild  depths  of 
American  povert)  while  attempting  to 
investigate  the  people  who  arc  it-  pris- 
oners. Turns  out  the  real  danger  i-  not 
from  his  subjects,  but  from  a  quasi- 
government  research  project  designed 
to  computerize  and  i|iiantilv  theii  ex- 
perience with  the  aim,  eventually,  of 
learning  to  control  theii  inconvenient 
behav  ior.  The  experience  of  looking  for 
the  missing  anthropologist  a  man  with 
a  fierce  belief  in  intuition,  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  statistical  approach  pull- 
liell.  his  pursuer,  out  ol  himself,  out  ol 
hi-  second-rateness.  and  into  an  emula- 
tion of  thai  crusty  old  pai  lv .  I  he  novel  - 
mood  is  depressing,  not  exhilarating  as 
tales  of  this  kind  usually  are.  And  it 
seems  to  me  thai  Vlr.  Ely's  character- 
izations hick  a  certain  roundedness.  his 
plot  a  certain  entertaining  deviousness 
of  development.  Nevertheless,  the  bock 

raise-  some  g  I  questions  aboul  the 

co-optation  ol  scholarship  hv  those  who 
would  manipulate  men  en  masse  al  the 
expense  of  indiv  iduali-m.  Il  also  has  a 
nice  sardonic  sense  of  humor  and  a  well- 
developed  air  of  menace.  Il  i-  nol  greal 
-tuff.  but.  like  all  of  Mr.  Ely's  work. 


imaginative  in  it-  overall 
and  agreeably  humanistic 
De-pite  his  gloom  about  thi  ,-jt 
svstem  is  working  these  days,  I  w 
a  livelv  sense  of  the  individual 
to  save  himself  bv  re-creatit  hi: 
under  stress.  If  you  haven't  (%t 
him  vet  it  is  time  vou  did,  fo'iV 
is  one  of  the  good  ways  of  pas  gs 
evening.  IB- 


Deliverance,  bv  James  Dicke  H< 
ton  Mifflin.  $5.95. 

If  you  sometimes  play  at  S\iv 
the  \\  ilderness.  pass  over  MrV 
first  novel  for  something  mo„pt! 
—Heart  of  Darkness,  say,  ^jft 
jungle  rots  people  and  not  the  lei 
around.  In  this  little  nighti -e 
solid  citizens  of  suburbia  go  irn 
down  a  wild  North  Georgia  r  r. 
to  be  Hooded  by  a  dam.  Twc  e 
laid,  forced  to  sodomy  at  shol  n 
by  two  degraded  but  believa:  n 
taineers,  and  their  companion  i 
assailant  with  an  arrow  inti  !e 
deer.  What  do  vou  do  with  It 

r 

mountaineer,  especially  after  5 
panion  begins  to  snipe  at  yount 
try.  as  the  narrator  does,  to  p:1 1 
self  awake  and  out  of  the  I 
"...  I  glanced  at  the  corpse  t  « 
would  come  out  of  the  phony  it 
stand  up  and  shake  hands  aLr 
someone  new  we'd  met  in  thi  I 
Thi-  donnee,   in   which  i\h 
nature  strips  away  one's  civs 
fenses.  is  so  exhaustively  mif 
rail,  of  course,  and  Y\  illiarr  •( 
with  the  kids,  and  Jack  Lorn 
that  one  is  startled  to  find  Mf 
working  it.  But  he  succeeds.! 
the  superhighway,  you're  hoo  I 
every  cut.  groped  up  every  c'J 
lowed  water  with  every  spi'c 
canoe,  sweated  with  every  dr 
deadly  bowstring.  Eater,  to  1 
had  some  -econd  thoughts.  Tr 
terization  is  thin-  running  to  t ^ 
organize!  of  the  weekend,  fort 
is  a  certifiable  physical-fitness 
announce-    even  before  the  tr 
gins— that  "the  whole  thing 
human  race  I  is  going  to  be  ri 
the   human   body.  ..the  macH 
going  to   fail . . .  and  a  few 
going  to  take  to  the  hills  and  sti 
This  beeping  of  the  early  Wtt 
v  ice  is  a  bit  shrill  for  my  4 
more  so  in  retrospect.  There 
tricky  dramatic  irony,  too.  wit  It 
hill-country  deputy  sheriff  lo 
peeling  that  the  city  fellers  h) 
in  his  missing  brother-in-Uwl 
ihev    have.  And  the  wildcrne 


oua  evoked,  is  not  so  much 
aiffl  as  backdrop  for  a  form  of 
zeh  i  that  could  occur  as  well 
citl  3ut  believable— with  all  its 
,  w  11 V  absorbing  tale.  General 
Pen  1  never  foresaw  this.  — E.  Y. 

he  easts  and  Children,  by 

i  S  rthout.  Doubleday,  $5.95. 
lora  warthout  had  the  misfor- 
sa  ig  a  couple  of  his  early 
i  tl  movies  and.  since  his  sen- 
sea  ..  to  lead  him  naturally  to- 
ie|iear  adventure  storv.  no 
|i  very  seriously.  But  he  is 
taining  writer— exuberant, 
ivbe  a  little  childlike  I  in  a 
i  his  love  of  archetypal 
id  situations,  but  always 
i  alive. 

•  Beasts  and  Children  he  is 
a  gang  of  eightball.  odd- 
ies  ts  who  test  and  prove  their 
d    escaping  from  an  Arizona 
mi  ith  intent  to  free  a  herd  of 
fr  ,  legalized  slaughter  (must 
h  ,  you  know)  at  the  hands 
ss    rtsmen  invited  to  the  kill 
itat  The  kids  are.  I  suppose. 
C  field's  younger  brothers, 
a  i  plucky,  engaging  lot  and 
,us<  ■  a  just  one.  The  slaughter 
ec   gically  defensible,  but  its 
is  It.  It  is  in  bad  taste.  And 
r  vi  <\g  with  bad  taste?  Only 
\    destroy  the  planet."  as 
,  ni  jt  once  wrote, 
th  jxtaposition  of  the  primal 
:e  ;he  great  animals  with  that 
oy  he  brevity  and  tension  of 
a    damn  my  eyes,  its  earnest 
'.  1    Swarthout's  taste  in  simile 
taj  r  is  a  little  richer  than 
ut  h  novel  needs  simplifying 
nee  like  liis  right  now  if  it  is 
i  it  lold  on  the  general  popu- 
at-  <e  Vonnegut— Mr.  Swarth- 
t  never  falls  over  into  limp 
is.  le  is  a  stylist  who  also  en- 
an  -.structs  and  I  sav  good  for 
i'(  i-  easy  as  il  rounds.  R.S. 


Nonfiction 



m   reetor  as  Superstar,  bv 

«el  s.  Doubleday,  $6.95. 
i  interviews  with  movie  di- 
>r<  e  way  little  film  journals 
of  names  to  bill  on  their 
'hi  flatter  the  subjects  w  ith 
nt<  5t  without  taking  up  much 
tin  especially  since  the  inter- 
arjus  a  rule,  such  buffs  that 
d  huss  the  metaphysical  im- 


plication of  each  cut  in  pictures  even 
the  director  may  have  forgotten.  Thev 
also  give  the  guy  an  opportunity  to  tell 
off  the  critics,  the  producers,  and  every- 
one else  who  has  given  him  a  hard  time 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  In  all.  the\ 
are  very  satisfactory  for  everyone  con- 
cerned—except the  reader,  who  is  likely 
to  feel  that  he  has  fallen,  all  unaware, 
through  a  looking  glass  and  down  a 
rabbit  hole. 

In  contrast  to  the  customary,  the  in- 
terviews Joseph  Gelmis  has  collected 
here  make  very  good  reading.  He  is  out 
neither  to  enhance  someone's  reputation 
nor  to  prove  his  own  erudition.  Indeed, 
one  of  his  characteristics  I  and  the  mark 
of  a  good  interviewer )  is  to  feign  inno- 
cence so  the  subject  cheerfully  over- 
explains  himself,  in  the  process  reveal- 
ing more  than  he  probably  intended. 
Thus,  Arthur  Penn.  trying  to  come  on 
like  an  intellectual,  misuses  common 
terms  ( like  Keynesian  economics  )  and 
Francis  Ford  Coppola,  trying  to  come 
on  like  an  intransigent  rebel,  reveals 
himself  as  more  emotionally  wedded  to 
Hollywood  than  he  knows. 

Gelmis'  range  is  wide,  taking  in  un- 
derground outsiders,  the  industrial 
fringe,  the  dabblers  from  the  other 
media,  the  big-name  centrists.  His  cri- 
terion is  mainly  that  all  try  to  make 
their  own  statements,  undiluted  by  in- 
dustrialism, on  film.  He  gets  the  true 
ring  of  their  voices  and  the  correct 
dimension  of  the  problem  they  all  lace, 
which  is  how  to  keep  those  voices  ring- 
ing true  and  still  get  financing.  Despite 
its  horrendous  title  and  despite  an  intro- 
duction one  wishes  had  been  more  ven- 
turesome in  offering  the  author's  own 
opinions  about  the  way  things  work  in 
the  movies  these  days,  this  is  a  solid 
book.  Something  from  which  the 
casual  moviegoer  as  well  as  the  dedi- 
cated film  freak  can  learn.  — R.S. 

The  Thursday  Evening  Art  World: 
The  Alfred  Weary  Leetures,  by  D. 

H.  Myers.  Mc  Call  Publishing  Co.,  $5. 

Art  is  art:  but  the  Art  World,  alas, 
is  life,  and  to  write  off  the  current  crisis 
in  the  interrelations  among  seriousness, 
passion,  skill,  vision,  and  success  in  the 
production  of  new  painting  and  sculp- 
ture as  a  mere  instance  of  life  imitating 
bad  art  will  no  Lu  We  are  at  a  time 
when  even  such  sophisticated  theoreti- 
cians of  innovation  .  rold  Rosen- 
berg begin  to  reflect,  in  recent  writings, 
a  kind  of  despair  for  the  continuation 
of  culture,  a  fading  out  of  that  part  >f 
the  democratic  vista  in  which  the  broad- 
ening of  the  base  of  education  in,  and 


The  Autobiography  of 
James  K.  Feibleman 

I  N  the  tremendous  diversity  of 
his  interests  and  his  astonishing 
mastery  in  several  fields,  James 
Feibleman  is  a  modern  Renais- 
sance man. 

W  ITH  his  unique  back- 
ground as  businessman,  poet, 
novelist  and  philosopher,  this 
myriad-minded  man  has  now 
written  the  exciting  personal 
story  of  his  life. 


IS  experiences  in  the  U.S., 
in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  recollections  of  Joyce, 
Eliot,  Jacob  Epstein,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Einstein,  Faulkner, 
Gertrude  Stein,  Steinbeck,  etc. 

THROUGH  his  insights  into 
the  issues  that  concern  us  all 
today — art  and  philosophy,  sci- 
ence and  education,  marriage 
and  divorce,  the  relationships  of 
a  man  to  his  parents,  the  run- 
ning of  a  university  depart- 
ment, the  nature  of  work,  the 
meaning  of  every  event  in  one's 
daily  life — James  Feibleman's 
spontaneous  self-revelation 
leaves  the  reader  vastly  more 
knowledgeable,  more  consci- 
ously aware  of  life,  its  meanings 
and  its  satisfactions. 

$10  at  booksellers,  or  from 
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HOOKS  IN  BRIEF 

appreciation  of,  the  arts  appeared  to 
be  so  splendid  a  prospect.  The  current 
state  of  the  Art  World  is  in  part  a  func- 
tion of  inflated  demand  for  pictures  and 
sculpture  hy  apparently  ineducable  and 
tasteless  arrivistes:  of  the  expansion  of 
those  otherwise  dear  realms  of  novelty 
and  play,  mown  monstrous  in  their 
imperialistic  phase:  of  subtle  means 
whereby  dealers  can  turn  ai  lists  into 
producers  of  art  objects,  with  each  be- 
lieving, no  doubt,  that  he  is  sine  ess 
fully  conning  the  other— even,  perhaps, 
for  his  own  good.  The  result  has  been 
the  demoralization  of  painting,  the 
triumph  of  planning,  even  of  plotting, 
and  the  creation  of  instant  styles,  instant 
oeuvres,  instant  careers. 

David  Myers  has  invented  a  charm- 
ing satirist  of  the  current  life  of  art,  Mr. 
Alfred  Weary  .  By  his  hesitancy,  good-hu- 
mored solemnity,  and  great  difficulty  in 
attributing  stupidity,  fraud,  self-decep- 
tion, lack  of  talent,  or  aesthetic  immoral- 
ity to  any  artist.  Allied  Weary  manages, 
as  if  unwittingly,  to  devastate  the  foolish 
and  the  phony  merely  by  taking  them 
totally  seriously.  He  represents  a  mytho- 
logical version  of  all  our  desires  to  come 
beautifully  and  satisfactorily  to  terms 
v\ith  the  New.  His  lectures  are  those  of 
a  man  totalK  unacquainted  with  the 
New  York  Art  World,  who.  for  some 
mysterious  reason  (set  out  in  the.  un- 
fortunately, lost  first  lecture)  finds  him- 
self delivering  weekly  discourses  on  the 
subject  of  contemporary  art  and  aitists 
to  an  audience  composed  of  those  paint- 
ers, dealers,  customers,  and  perhaps 
their  psychiatrists  who  may  have  been 
recently  sporting  together  on  Long  Is- 
land beaches.  Mr.  Weary  is  tactful  and 
enthusiastic,,  a  mine  of  apt  little  quota- 
tions from  the  great  and  the  near  great, 
faintly  puzzled  from  time  to  time,  and 
relentless  in  his  cheerful  attempt  to 
make  sense  out  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Myers  is  no  philistine,  which  is 
what  makes  him  cue  enough,  and  pay 
enough  attention,  to  make  this  hook 
possible.  It  is  primarily  a  stylistic 
achievement:  the  lone  controls  die  sa- 
tiric balance  throughout,  and  leaves  one 
almost  convinced  that  the  whole  pop-op- 
slop-flop-drop-glop-shop  enterprise  has 
been  justified,  after  all,  in  some  higher 
way.  Pop  art  began,  after  all.  with  what 
looked  like  overly  literal  illustrations  ol 
Kenneth  Koch's  splendid,  mid-Fifties 
poem,  "  The  Artist,"  and  grimly  serious 
environmental  manipulalois  aie  jusl 
beginning,  in  the  manner  of  all  liuly 
unimaginative  people,  to  follow  the  end 
of  it.  unwittingly,  as  a  script.  It  is  per- 
haps appropriate  that  a  literary  work 


redeem  all  this,  teaching  us  that  die  Ail 
World,  in  short,  exists  as  it  does  in  order 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Wear)  have  a  subject 
for  his  lectures.  —.1-11. 

I  lie  Supreme  Court  and  the  Idea 

ol  Progress.  Ii\  Alexander  Bickel. 
Harper  &  Row .  $6.50. 

Although  neither  a  President  nor  a 
Congress  need  disclose  the  rationale  of 
every  controversial  policy— may  indeed 
camouflage  it— the  Supreme  Court  is 
constantly  explaining  itself:  properK 
enough.  But  explanation  exposes  the 
Court  to  the  formidable  armchair  Han- 
nibals  who  prowl  jurisprudential  battle- 
fields long  after  the  last  shot,  assuming 
custody  of  the  custodians.  Among  these. 
Alexander  Bickel.  Chancellor  Kent  Pro- 
fessor at  i  ale  Law  School,  is  preemi- 
nent. His  Holmes  Lectures  of  last 
autumn  at  Harvard  Law  School  ele- 
gantly stated  a  scholarly  case  against 
the  so-called  W  arren  Court,  to  the  stu- 
por of  its  defenders  and  the  delight  of 
its  attackers.  Here  they  are  expanded 
and  dressed  in  scholarh  finery. 

The  justices  of  the  Warren  Court,  so 
Mr.  Bickel  argues,  were  latter-day 
"philosophes"  who  made  a  religion  of 
progress:  moreover,  they  descended 
from  (he  legal  realists  who  stripped 
American  Constitutional  law  of  its 
sacerdotal  aura.  Combine  these  forces 

a  pursuit  (d  progress  and  egalitarian- 
ism,  plus  legal  realism-  ami  sou  emerge 
with  the  Warren  Court's  assaults  on 
school  segregation,  malapportionment, 
censorship,  and  kangeroo  police  proce- 
dures. The  (wo  former  chiefly  concern 
Bickel  here,  lie  finds  dial  (he  lines  0f 
law  laid  down  in  the  school  segregation 
and  reapportionment  cases  are  "obsoles- 
cent" and  "headed  for  irrelevance, 
even  il  one  concedes,  as  lie  readily  does, 
their  rationality,  their  humanity  and 
(occasionally  I  their  craftsmanship.  The 
Warren  Coin  I.  he  charges,  loo  often 
failed  to  find  a  "principled  basis  foi  a 
good  policy,  was  too  often  internally 
contradictory  in  ils  logic.  I>ui  above  all 
deferred  too  little  to  the  experimental 
genius  ol  local  government  and  prob- 
lem-solving. The  Court,  he  suggests,  is 
now  caught  OUl  l>V  llisloiv  bv  develop 
merits  in  the  schools  that  commend  de- 
centralization and  I iv  developments  in 
government  thai  rendei  "one  man.  one 
vole  "  a  simplistic  basis  ol  political  rep- 
resentalion.  In  olhei  words.  Bickel  ap- 
plies a  nulled  historicism  that  assumes 
that  "llisloiv  will  nol  oiilv  lendei  a 
verdict  on  the  Warren  Court,  bul  that 
the  verdict  may  startle  and  daunt  us. 

One  may  suggest,  ol  course,  dial  some 


of  the  justices  al  least  su 
much  to  begin  with,  but  we 
lo  be  judged  by  history  if  tin 
humane  in  policy  terms  for 
Nor  <loes  Professor  Bickel  fu 
the  possibility  thai  activist 
less  infatuated  by  heavenly  v 
judges  who  rely  on  the  "se 
sciences  of  entrenched  rural 
and  segregationist  school  bo; 
or  not  -and  a  short  review 
evitablv  vulgarize  the  argum 
a  book  of  the  highest  impor 
tainlv  it  is  a  preferable  basis 
ing  the  Warren  Court  th; 
diatribes  against  it. 


George  III  and  the  Mad  us 

by  Ida  Macalpine  and  Rich;  H 
Pantheon,  $10. 

This  is  a  book  for  those  n 
are  pretty  sure  there  is  a  pui  I 
study  of  history,  but  can't  ho  ;tt] 
to  terms  with  it  or  the  tedic  it 
ship  involved.  It  is  coinc  lit 
serious  medical  case  study,  v  be 
description    of    chronic    ai  1 
symptoms  and  evidence  of  ml 
diagnoses  to  satisfy  the  des  s 
latent  hypochondriasis.  Th  I 
George  111  and  the  Mad  Bus,  I 
was  published  in  England  1;  in 
mysterious  malady  suffer©  B] 
George  live  times  during  his  m 
1 1   was  generally  conclude  a; 
limes  by  the  King's  flotilla  I 
that  the  disease  was  mental  d 
was  a  borderline  raving  lui  it 
already  over  the  edge.  Back 
political  factions,  the  docto  f 
to  deal  w  ith  the  situation  eacjl 
to  his  ow  n  methods.  After  < 
the  King   recovered,  howe* 
for  the  last,  the  effects  of  wh 
ten  years  until  his  death  at 
eighty-two.    Motivated  ma 
medical  curiosity,  I  plodd 
the  v  arious  accounts  of  '  Jeo 
kept  bv   his  physicians,  fi 
enemies   I  most  of  w  hom  h 
and  il  seemed  to  me  a  mira< 
as  long  as  he  did  or  thai  ro] 
ever  transpired.  As  treatm 
King's     vaguely  defined 
i  fev er,  agitation,  quickness 
the    royal   doctors  various 
blisters  to  his  legs  and  lee 
bead  "to  di  aw   out   ill  bun  I 
him  w  ith  pol ions  like  la rtal  I 
digitalis   (sometimes  disgull 
lea  l .  and  w  hen  these  choi< 
encouraged  a  stale  of  del 
clapped  him  in  a  "strail  wai 
main  of  these  occasions  tl 
dieted  monarch  was  loo  wea 
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lave  you  made  your  summer  reservations? 

We  have  already  booked  passage  for : 


William  Styron 
James  Jones 
David  Halberstam 
Frank  Conroy 
C.  P.  Snow 
Jack  Richardson 
Larry  L.  King 
Sara  Davidson 


George  P.  Elliott 
Peter  Schrag 
Marshall  Frady 
Merle  Miller 
John  Corry 
Joe  McGinniss 
Dan  Jacobson 
Willie  Morris 


All  of  them  have  b<  ■    igned  on  for  the  4  special 

summer- reading  issL  P     f  Harper's  Magazine.  And 

they  can  be  with  you  v.  ever  you  plan  to  curl 
up  this  summer,  be  it  beach  or  mountains,  rooftop 
or  Riviera. 

Use  the  card  opposite  to  take  advai.fage  of  the 
special  low  rates  for  those  that  make  th*_:r  reser- 
vations earlv. 


HOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


I  in 


himself,  but  once  during  a  relatively 
well  period  when  he  was  merely  con- 
fined to  the  house,  he  went  on  strike  and 
"refused  to  sign  his  name  to  any  paper 
or  do  one  act  of  government  whatever." 

Macalpine  and  Hunter  have  impres- 
sively gathered  together  all  references 
to  George's  repeated  illnesses  as  well  as 
to  many  of  those  suffered  by  his  close 
and  distant  relatives,  from  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  to  present-day  royalty.  Like 
good  Sherlock  Holmeses  they  put  all  the 
medical  clues  together  and  came  up 
with  the  diagnoses  of  a  disease— por- 
phyria—which  has  only  recently  been 
clinically  identified  and  which,  if  you 
push  it,  can  be  liberally  defined  as  an 
"ill  humor."  It  turns  out  King  George 
was  not  mad  at  all,  but  he  must  have 
endured  excruciating  pain.         — D.K. 

Victorian  Paintings,  by  Jeremy  Maas. 
Putnam.  $22.50. 

Perhaps  the  most  despised  period  in 
the  history  of  art,  from  the  revisionary 
viewpoint  of  the  traditions  of  the  mod- 
ern, at  any  rate,  was  bound  to  undergo 
some  sort  of  revival.  In  the  past  few 
years  there  have  been  at  least  three  more 
or  less  popular  studies  of  the  English 
painting  of  the  middle  and  later  nine- 
teenth century,  all  by  British  authors, 
as  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Maas,  who  is 
a  dealer  with  a  special  interest  in  the 
period,  has  done  an  informal  history  of 
this  excessively  pictorial  and  literary 
era,  and  his  handsome  book  contains 
more  reproductions  (300)  and  more 
color  plates  (45)  than  any  of  the  previ- 
ous ones.  His  text  is  brisk  and  accurate; 
its  concerns  are  less  profound  than  those 
of  Quentin  Bell's  excellent  Victorian 
Artists,  its  style  less  terse  than  that  of 
Graham  Reynolds'  study,  and  its  man- 
ner and  quality  of  mind  considerably 
more  sophisticated  than  Raymond  Lis- 
ter's Victorian  Narrative  Paintings,  to 
name  the  recent  precursors.  Mr.  Maas  is, 
in  a  sense,  hanging  a  show  of  the  period 
for  us,  genre  by  genre,  annotating  his- 
torically, biographically,  and  anecdot- 
ally  as  he  goes  along.  The  long  and 
detailed  captions,  in  which  everything 
is  dated  with  care,  are  particularly 
valuable,  even  more  than  the  mapping 
out  of  some  previously  unisolated 
genres  and  the  assembling  of  the  many 
heretofore  unreproduced  examples  of 
familiar  ones.  Me  includes  remarkable 
paintings  and  many  funny  ones;  but 
they  have  all  become  more  luminous, 
somehow,  in  the  past  decade,  and  it  is 
time  to  look  at  many  of  these  artists 
with  what  Wallace  Stevens  called  "an 
ignorant  eye,"  again.  — J.H. 


The  Expatriates,  by  Ishbel  Ross.  Cro- 
well,  $7.95. 

When  John  Jacob  Astor  lunched 
with  the  Albert  Gallatins  in  Paris  one 
day  in  the  1320s,  snobbish  young  James 
Gallatin  watched  with  horror  as  Astor 
wiped  his  fingers  on  his  sister's  sleeve. 
"Mamma  in  discreet  tones  said:  'Oh, 
Mr.  Astor,  I  must  apologize:  they  have 
forgotten  to  give  you  a  serviette.'"  Miss 
Ross's  chronicle  of  American  expatri- 
ates from  Ben  Frankjih  to  the  hippies 
of  our  day  is  full  of  such  gems— and 
occasionally  one  even  finds  that  the 
manners  of  eminent  exiles  have  im- 
proved. I  call  the  book  a  chronicle,  not 
a  history,  because  it  is  haphazardly  or- 
ganized and  many  of  the  tales  are  told 
elsewhere,  but  mostly  because  Miss 
Ross  seldom  stops  to  analyze  why 
Americans  expatriate  themselves.  But 
the  book  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  per- 
haps; exile  is  often  self-explanatory— 
whether  it's  that  of  a  Revolutionary 
Tory,  an  artist  like  the  grave  Benjamin 
West  or  the  foppish  Whistler,  a  con- 
noisseur like  Berenson,  or  a  refugee 
from  the  long  arm  of  General  Hershey. 

There  is  much  engaging  matter  here, 
although  the  book  suffers  from  minor 
inexactitudes.  Thus  when  John  Adams 
went  to  France  in  1778  his  friend  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  obviously 
could  not  yet  have  translated  the  U.S. 
Constitution  into  French.  If  Jefferson 
had  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  his  wall  in 
Paris  before  1789  I  wonder  where  he 
got  it.  If  it  seems  mysterious  that  a 
North  Carolina  soldier  found  the  gold- 
weighted  corpse  of  Kate  Greenhow  in 
Maryland  waters,  that  is  because  this 
Confederate  agent  plunged  to  her  last 
rest  off  Fort  Fisher.  North  Carolina. 
Henry  James  was  a  New  Yorker  and 
had  no  "fellow  New  Englanders";  and 
Miss  Ross's  account  of  his  renunciation 
of  U.S.  citizenship  conveys  none  of  the 
agony  or  care  of  it.  But  I  quibble.  For 
the  reader  immune  to  minor  tics  over 
these  matters  of  detail,  The  Expatriates 
will  be  an  engaging  read.  — E.Y. 

See  No  Evil,  by  Jack  A.  Vizzard.  Simon 
&  Schuster,  $6.95. 

See  No  Evil  is  an  intriguing  oddity, 
the  first  memoir  I  know  of  by  a  man 
who  was  a  career  censor,  enforcing  the 
Motion  Picture  Association's  Produc- 
tion Code  on  filmmakers  whose  re- 
sponses ranged  from  the  outraged  to 
the  devious  to  the  cowardly.  Mr.  Viz 
zard  was  a  Jesuit  seminarian  who 
yearned  for  the  world,  leapt  over  the 
wall,  and  found  what  he  was  looking 
for  in  I  lolls  wood.  The  case  of  his  tran- 


sition from  cloister  to  pus] 
pencil   suggests   the  most 
aspect  of  his  book— an  opei 
of  how  closely  tied  to  tl 
Church's    ideas    about  m 
movies'  code  of  self-regulat 
deed,  the  chief  drama  of  tL  » 
volves  the  ongoing  attem] 
administrators  to  free  them 
the   influence  of  Martin 
Catholic  layman  who  helpedr 
original  document  and  wl  a 
lisher  of  an  influential  tradi,na 
was  a  power  in  the  indusl  I 
Mr.  Vizzard  loudly  hints  thM 
moral  opinion  of  a  given  fil 
bought  by  a  judicious  exp  ii 
advertising  in  the  man's  p* 
later,  by  simple  bribery.  Ve  I 
But  no  less  so  than  th(,iii 
which  he  recounts,  in  extens^ 
men  haggling  over  how  mu<=a 
of  breast  or  thigh,  how  str-g« 
plication  of  "unnatural"  se  )i 
constitute  a  moral  threat  to;e 
Vizzard,  though  he  was  iJ 
slow,  steady  liberalization  cJ 
seems  totally  unaware  of  thi  I 
and.  indeed,  recounts  with  in 
light  his  many  expeditions  J 
to  help  writers  and  director;  if 
into  their  films  that  would  h< 
salacious  points  across  with<  : 
afoul  of  the  code. 

Most  curious  of  all  is  his  <i 
loses  his  faith  in  the  Church" 
the  wretched  code  to  which! 
himself.  He  goes  out  prockii 
its  abandonment  a  few  yeJ 
evidence  not  of  growing  cult  il 
ity  (not  to  mention  economy 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  indus'i 
a  Toynbeeish  decline  in  oil 
tion.  I  dislike  the  pusillanii 
present  rating  system,  but  c<  f 
the  degrading  process  in 
Vizzard  was  so  long  involv 
represent  progress  of  a  kin1 
reading  the  comedy  of  the 
has  unconsciously  written  c  ' 
thinking,  however,  that  the  N 
censorship  is  an  obscenity  o  i 
far  more  damaging  than  a1! 
flickering  image  of  a  nude  I 
ever  be.  So  perhaps  he  has 
w  i  ittcn  a  useful  hook    (Ik ni«: 
in  the  ua\  I  imagine  he  inten< 


The  Double  Dream  of  S 

John  Vshbery.  Dutton,  $4 
$2.45. 

I  li i-  magnificent  new  boi 


t's  finest  poets  is  an  emer- 
the  light  of  a  new  clarity 
as  if  from  a  longish,  wind- 
There  was  clearly,  it  now- 
other  way  through  Mr.  Ash- 
ntain  than  the  way  of  diffi- 
;me  syntactic  dislocation,  a 
if  sheer  juxtaposition.  W an- 
mong  the  rhetorics,  obses- 
sive formats— represented  in 
hooks.  There  are  some  resi- 
hat  rich   darkness  in  this 
:luding  some  poems,  for  ex- 
ten  first  in  French  in  order 
he  habits  of  literature  in 
it  for  the  most  part,  we  are 
with   a   majestic   series  of 
indscapes,  joyful  improvisa- 
as  the  "Variation,  Calypso 
on  a  Theme  of  Ella  Wheeler 
nd  final  meditations,  like  the 
ment,"  which  returns  trium- 
the  Stevensian  power  and 
at  Mr.  Ashbery.  almost  alone 
contemporaries,  seemed  to 
to  in  his  first  book, 
■ery's  poems  start  out  where 
nplations  of  scene  or  of  in- 
ipe  leave  off— he  will  fre- 
n  a  poem  with  a  line  abstract 
n  final  moralization— and  it 
aiore  magical  how.  in  the 
completions  of  poems  like 
\  "Rural  Objects,"  "Clouds," 
n  with  Letter,"  and  the  title 
ichieves  such  dazzling  clo- 
high  consummations  of  the 
n's  ever  renewing  struggle 
en.  He  is  fully  immune  now, 
discursive  diseases,  and  can 
pository  fields  without  fear 
langing  light  will  ever  be 
;se  new  poems  are  emblems 
om  and,  hence,  of  our  own. 

-J.H. 

ut  Walls,  by  W.  H.  Auden. 
»)use,  $4.50. 

last  twenty  years,  W.  H. 
ems  have  concerned  them- 
's life  in  the  human  City,  con- 
i'  nruntinuing,  crumbling  but 
r  >•<  thereby?  )  progressing,  its 
i|  "dening,  its  arts  weakening, 
il  ndition  remaining  invariant 
h  -ansformations  which  make 
si  o  be  good  in  the  atmosphere 
ilde  than  in  that  of  the  next, 
a  "ecent  book  is  made  up  in 
i  of  poems  which  celebrate 
oth  in  the  public  and  in  the 
m:  commemorative  poems, 
1  so  forth,  in  the  first  in- 
self-assessing  spiritual  in- 
i  poems  like  "Profile,"  "Pro- 


logue at  Sixty."  and.  in  an  oblique  way, 
in  a  piece  of  homage  to  Horace.  Since 
Mr.  Auden's  fine  poem  called  "The  Fall 
of  Rome"  of  almost  two  decades  ago, 
not  only  has  the  city  decayed  further  for 
him.  but  the  imperatives  of  poetry  have 
directed  observation's  extensive  view 
toward  inner  surveys.  And  now,  at  a 
moment  when  "electric  lamps  allow 
nightly  /  cell  meetings,  where  subcul- 
tures /  may  hold  palaver,  like-minded 
their  tongues  tattooed  by  the  tribal  jar- 
gon /  of  the  vice  or  business  which 
bothers  them."  the  poet's  voice  is  con- 
firmed in  the  wisdom  that  merely  being 
his  own  for  so  long  can  elicit. 

And  the  voice  is  surely  recognizable. 
It  is  one  for  which  reasonableness  can- 
not be  tested  or  questioned  w  ith  shrieks, 
but  only  in  the  tones  of  reason:  for 
which  the  concerns  of  science,  too,  par- 
take of  the  holiness  of  the  given— 
whether  hearing  that  "annus  mirabilis  / 
when  Parity  fell"  resonating  in  imag- 
inative space  against  angelic  silences, 
or  celebrating  the  marriage  of  lovers 
"who  share  with  all  flesh  /  a  left-handed 
twist."  Formally,  most  of  these  poems 
are  in  long-wound  syllabics,  cast  in  the 
familiar  adaptations  of  classical  lyric 
forms  that  the  author  has  used  for  so 
many  of  his  "odes."  Such  poems,  part 
occasional  and  public,  part  private  and 
confessional,  link  him  not  only  to  all 
the  Horatians  he  celebrates,  but  to  Ben 
Jonson  as  well.  The  most  interesting 
departure  is  in  a  strange  and  impressive 
group  of  texts  called  "Marginalia." 
They  are  strings  of  related  aphoristic 
utterances,  formed  not  on  the  model  of 
the  Goethean  classical  couplets  which 
we  might  have  expected,  but  rather  re- 
sembling tanka  and  haiku-like  segments, 
shaped  as  if  narrowed  by  the  confines 
of  the  "margins"  of  the  Book  (of  Life? ) 
in  which  they  are  Actively  inscribed. 
Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  primary 
sort  of  image:  "The  palm  extended  in 
welcome:  /  Look!  for  you  /  /  have  un- 
bended my  fist."  Sometimes  they  appear 
to  sum  up  the  whole  volume: 

The  class  whose  vices 
he  pilloried  was  his  own 
now  extinct,  except 
for  lone  survivors  like  him 
who  remember  its  virtues. 

If  the  public  poem-  ii  'his  collection 
have  become  like  sermons,  i!  ey  are  cer- 
tainly those  for  which  "interfaith" 
might  be  used  in  a  new  and  untu^by 
sense.  If  the  private  ones  seem  rhetor 
ically  withdrawn,  they  are  distant  as  an 
important  beacon  is  distant.  —J.H. 


_  Novel. 
Perspective 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
JOHN  UPDIKE 

by  Alice  and  Kenneth  Hamilton 

Here's  a  frankly  enthusiastic  exposition  of 
the  major  themes  to  be  found  in  Updike's 
fiction.  The  authors  discern  a  coherent  and 
developing  pattern  of  thought,  tracing 
Updike's  preoccupation  with  the  individual's 
understanding  of  himself  and  society  through 
memory,  ritual,  and  continuity  of  purpose  in 
work.  An  evaluation  of  the  controversial 
Couples,  in  which  the  authors  see  a  con- 
sistent thematic  extension  of  Updike's  earlier 
novels,  completes  this  first  full-length  study 
on  the  man  many  believe  to  be  "the  most 
gifted  writer  of  his  generation."  Cloth,  304 
pages,  Index.  Select  Bibliography.  $6.95 

"a  theological  road  map 
for  the  countless  Updike  fans" 
-Martin  E.  Marty 
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Igor  Stravinsky 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

A  maker  of  libretti 


New  York  City:  Of  the  performances, 
artistic  and  otherwise,  witnessed  by 
your  cub  reporter  of  late,  only  one  is 
worthy  of  notice:  and  that,  the  conver- 
sation of  a  poet,  took  place  within  the 
circus  of  the  reporter's  private  life.  I 
shall  come  to  it  in  a  moment. 

\s  the  reader  may  recall,  my  last 
column  nattered  at  some  length  on 
die  perennially  reliable  theme  that  the 
arts  are  in  a  dire  way:  and  it  cave  warn- 
ing that  in  future  I  might  be  obliged  to 
turn  for  material  to  the  tube.  In  fact 
that  experiment  has  now  been  tried,  and 
radiation  and  damage  to  the  psyche 
risked,  though  I  am  unable  to  give  a 
balanced  report  of  it  because  a  reputedly 
better  channel  was  not  in  working  order 
at  the  time  (unless  I  misunderstood  and 
those  psychedelic  flickers  were  part  of 
a  program  of  kinetic  art).  What  I  can 
say  is  that  a  mere  two  evenings  of  steady 
viewing  were  enough  to  lease  me  numb 
from  newzak.  saddle-sore  I  no  less  from 
message  W  esterns  than  the  other  kind  I . 
torn  between  the  cigarette  commercials 
and  the  anti-cigarette  commercials, 
and  anxiety-ridden  over  the  outcome 
of  dramas  evidently  written  by,  if 
not  exactly  for.  the  under-nines.  Hope 
of  a  sort  came  when  I  accidentally 
tuned  in  on  the  nuptials  of  Tiny  Tim. 
not  because  the  latency  barriers  had 
held  (the  groom  not  having  eloped 
at  the  last  minute  with  the  best  maul, 
but  because  of  the  imaginative  quality 
of  the  publicity  stunt  itself:  examples 
of  this  class  are  so  rare  that  the  only 
others  I  can  think  of  al  the  moment  are 
those  of  young  Mr.  Brodv  pretending 
to  give  away  money— this  received  ex- 
ceptional coverage— and  that  of  the 
Beatle  who  "vanished"  and  then  noised 
it  about  that  he  was  dead. 

In  sooth,  one  more  day  searching  for 
television's  very  secret  cultural  life  and 
I  might  have  destroyed  hotel  properly, 
and  it)  consequence  been  sent  to  some 


d  la  mode  institution  such  as  Esalen, 
which  promises— and  this  may  well  be 
the  ultimate  mortification— "an  entirely- 
new  awareness  of  being  alive." 

Are  the  "Environmental  Sciences'" 
purely  theoretical?  The  question 
arises  with  regularity  hereabouts,  be- 
ginning w  ith  the  onset  of  pile-driving  on 
58th  Street  in  the  morning,  and  reiter- 
ated through  each  of  thirty  or  so  daily 
siren-escorted  emergencies.  It  arose 
again  one  night  recently  from  a  less  rou- 
tine cause,  a  smell  of  kitchen-stove  gas 
I  methane?  propane?!,  so  it  seemed, 
that  enveloped  the  citv  as  if  this  old- 
fashioned  method  of  suicide  had  been 
revived  on  a  mass.  Masada-like  scale. 
The  next  day's  Times  reported  that 
switchboards  had  been  "jammed"  i  as  i\ 
tluil  were  unusual),  and  that  a  special 
task  force  from  the  "Air  Resources  De- 
partment" had  been  out  collecting 
samples  in  plastic  bags  lone  pictured 
net-wielding  lepidopterist  types  chasing 
about  the  slushy  streets  and  frozen 
park).  But  no  analysis  was  forthcom- 
ing, and  the  identity  and  source  of  the 
pollutant,  if  known,  were  never  re- 
vealed. The  gas  of  hypothesis  replacing 
the  atmospheric  one.  it  was  rumored 
that  mercaptans  had  drifted  over  from 
a  fac  tors  in  New  Jerse\  :  and.  alterna- 
tively, that  a  freak  chemical  reac  tion, 
such  as  sometimes  occurs  with  congen- 
ers in  alcoholic  drinks,  had  taken  place 
in  the  New  Jersey  i\\r  itself,  due  to  com- 
pounding with  certain  exceedingly  un- 
savory odors  lately  uncovered  by  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Investigation 
in  Newark.  Bui  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated theory,  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
last  year's  nerve-gas  scare,  was  that  a 
canister  of  some  new  secret  weapon,  en 

Igor  Stravinsky,  the  world's  most  famous 
liririf!  composer,  observes  tin'  arts  from 
his  apartment  on  Central  Park  South,  lie 
is  in  his  ilHth  year.  In  his  next  column  he 
ici/l  discuss  Hccthoven's  piano  sonatas. 


route  to  dumping  at  sea.  had  rui 
leak.  And  this  was  certainly  e* 
plausible  explanation  for  the::fa 
leak  in  the  censorship. 

The  miasma,  whatever  it  i 
been,  yvas  dispelled  during  tiii 
but  people  w  ho  had  had  a  w  (fu 
complained  of  the  jitters  afterird 
from  the  "gas."  of  course,  bution 
shock  that  an  incident  such  aittk 
occur  in  the  center  of  our  la  st 
and  yet  remain  a  complete  m  eri 

im  ■ 

Vtmospheres  of  scientific-irt 
can  he  suffocating,  too. 
reason  we  sometimes  feel  grati  If 
occasional  harmless  small  e-r 
prediction  upset.   (One  suchlM 
slow  seismic  reaction  followii>th 
pact  of  the  upper  stage  of  /rspi 
the  Moon:  judging  by  their  -'4 
actions  this  seemed   to  hav  si 
selenologists  almost  as  muchii  i 
the  seismic  needle  itself.  I  ThecK 
not  hold  true  in  the  medical  st-nc 
course,  yet  while  unpredicteitB 
reactions,  and  errors  small  ill  . 
are  seldom  if  ever  gratifying;  c 
be  said  that  they  are  on  that  ac  Ul 
less  evident.  More  reliable  th  ip 
tion,  in  any  case,  if  not  the  mc  « 
method  of  medical  science  ?|  i 
is  the  ancient  technique  of  'I 
rather  a  lot  of  error.  In  fact,  h 
rcntlv  threatened  with  a  dem  3t 
of  its  merits  myself,  having  * 
the  vogue  in  "atypical"'  disea  j 
time  to  be  caught   up  in  tl 
vogue.  In  short.  1  am  said  t<  e 
lergically  to  the  hotel  rug.  not 
the  threat  of  electrocution.  (1 1(1 
lieve  in  this  diagnosis  myself  * 
as  the  symptoms  are  waywari'l 
disappear  entirely   when  I  I 
music,  hut  that   is  beside  (I 
Moreov  ei  it  i-  now  proposed  ' 
the  complaint  — rather  than.  w 
simpler,  replace  the  rug  yvitl  0 
by    trying    the    effects    0  I 
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different  kinds  of  food.  Thus 
jat  only  radishes  the  first 
turnips  the  second,  and  so 
t  the  end,  if  I  survived  and 
ill.  I  would  be  triumphantly 
to  drink  bourbon— which,  of 
id  not  drink  before. 


are  rare,  an  all  but  extinct 
it  follows  that  a  great  one, 
le  same  time  a  great  moralist, 
indeed.  Hence  at  least  the 
queness  of  my  old  friend 
den,  who  has  visited  me  more 
om  of  late.  Hence,  too.  my  as- 
ior  lat  the  reader,  if  only  because 
sof  1  facts  of  tli is  introduction,  is 
5  interested  in  Mr.  Auden  as 
Tiyi  f :  and  that  it  will  not  greatly 
rtqim  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
tha  iet  sav  anything  momentous, 
irjsaething  that  one  would  want 
ih|  ocket  and  carry  away.  What 
jjiimust  assume,  on  the  other 
on  ke  on  my  word,  is  that  Mr. 
task  is  not  merely  rich  but  dia- 
fen  j.  The  loss  of  sparkle  is  the 
sf  i  y  attempt  to  indite  it.  which 
ot*'  as  an  attempt  to  excuse  the 
iikfhortcominus  of  my  own  re- 
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ips  not  quite  all  of  the  glitter 
precisely  how  he  says  it. 
Ite  amount  just  possibly  be- 
example,  to  scenic  factors, 
ot  exotic:  in  fact,  except  for 
sha-like  felt  slippers,  them- 
"kable  only  by  contrast  with 
Id  overshoes  favored  by  other 
is  season,  they  are  not  exotic 
one  is  aware  of.  and  above 
invisible  clocks.  The  poet's 
trictly  scheduled,  his  punc- 
Irannical,  that  he  will  depart 
ng  at  some  exactly  prede- 
>ur— 9:15.  say.  and  it  is  sel- 
| nan  that— even  if  this  dead- 
find  him  in  mid-thesis  and 
I  iy  through  the  consomme. 
Me  is  a  man  of  such  firm  vir- 
fed  habits  I  if  /  had  them  I 
like  the  Dong  with  the 
4ose)  that  he  will  forbear 
ice  toward  the  gin-contain- 
before  sundown— at  which 
tr,  one  imagines  him,  binoc- 
her  anxiously  scanning  the 
And  speaking  of  gin.  both 
at  first,  pre-Christmas,  re- 
let our  hair  down  some- 
more  he,  for  reasons  of 
ept  that  in  his  case  the  con- 
re  noticeable  only  by  a  cer- 
\  in  marksmanship  as  he 


attempted  to  reoccupy  the  sleeves  of  his 
overcoat,  and  a  certain  tactile  depen- 
dency on  the  corridor  walls,  of  a  kind 
employed  (one  imagines)  by  spelunkers 
in  very  dark  caves,  or  by  Secret  Service 
agents  searching  for  hidden  compart- 
ments and  trapdoors. 

To  judge  by  his  conversation,  as  well 
as  by  some  recent  poems.  Wystan  is 
deeply  troubled  by  the  generation  gap. 
Whereas  the  twenty-five-year  age-differ- 
ence between  the  two  of  us  hardly 
counted  I  he  said  ) .  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  very  young  was  un- 
bridgeable. "And  the  reason  is  that  you 
and  I  are  makers  of  objects:  a  poem  is 
an  object  just  as  a  table  is  an  object, 
and  one  that,  like  a  table,  must  be  able 
to  stand  up."  He  also  said  that  we  shared 
a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  the  past,  and 
he  contrasted  our  own  state  of  affairs  in 
this  regard  with  that  of  the  young  "for 
whom,  as  for  anyone  else  mad  enough 
to  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  write  or 
paint  or  compose  independently  of  the 
past,"  he  portended  an  unhappy  denoue- 
ment. "One  finds  things  in  a  certain 
way.  and  one  goes  on  from  there,"  he 
said,  and  with  that  he  went  on  to  outline 
his  creed  of  "work,  carnevale,  and 
prayer."  which  is  a  framework  not 
merely  of  his  intellectual  beliefs,  I 
should  add.  but  of  the  way  of  life  of  a 
profoundly  good  man.  I  hardly  need  to 
say  that  it  also  constitutes  a  rather  for- 
midable obstacle  between  himself  and 
the  super-young. 

Seeing  the  two  purple  tomes  of  Blake 
and  Tradition  on  one  of  my  tables,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  not  read  them  be- 
cause "I  can't  'take'  the  Prophetic 
Books."  Then  finding  a  copy  of  his  ow  n 
City  Without  Walls,  in  the  same  pile, 
he  set  about  correcting  misprints:  capi- 
talizing the  pronoun  for  the  Deity  in 
"Song  of  Unconditional  Surrender": 
correcting  a  German  spelling  in  the 
"Elegy":  deleting  a  gratuitous  introduc- 
tory "b"  on  "oggle."  "The  proofreader, 
poor  dear,  obvioush  had  never  heard  of 
the  word,  and  what  else  was  there  but 
'boggle'?" 

He  switched  to  German  at  one  point, 
wanting  to  say  something  personal  and 
probably  finding  it  easier  that  way. 
What  he  wanted  to  sav  was  how  much  I 
had  meant  in  his  life,  beginning  as  far 
back  as  his  sixteenth  ear  when  he  first 
played  mv  "Huit  ]>;■  'riles."  I  was 
moved  by  his  remarks,  of  coin  se,  though 
they  made  me  feel  posthumous,  and  no 
less  so  by  the  unspoken  thought  behind 
them,  though  that  came  out,  too.  when 
he  noted,  near  the  end  of  the  evening, 
that  "to  record  an  obituary  for  some- 
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one  and  then  have  him  die  a  month 
later— which  is  what  happened  to  me  in 
the  case  of  T.  S.  Eliot— makes  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  in  some  way  responsible." 

My  wife  translated  his  German  into 
Russian— English  accents  are  difficult 
for  me  not  only  in  English— and  my  Rus- 
sian back  to  German,  which  gave  the 
scene  an  East-West  aura  and  my  wife 
the  aura  of  the  double-agent  aware  that 
both  parties  are  only  pretending  not  to 
speak  each  other's  languages.  A  similar 
thought  may  have  occurred  to  Wystan, 
for  he  began  to  talk  about  the  Soviet 
poets,  saying  he  had  recently  introduced 
an  anthology  of  their  work  for  Penguin 
and  that  he  now  considered  Brodsky  to 
be  the  best  of  them.  Brodsky  was  to  have 
been  invited  with  Akhmadulina  to  a 
poetry  conference  in  London  last  sum- 
mer, he  told  us.  but  the  Soviet  official 
who  had  been  approached  to  extend  the 
invitation  dampened  the  idea  by  advis- 
ing us  that  "they  will  probably  be  ill  at 
that  time." 

Wystan  somehow  got  on  to  Goethe, 
perhaps  onlv  because  we  had  been 
speaking  German,  but  possibly  because 
a  thought  had  crossed  his  nimble  mind 
about  the  drawing  in  of  his  own  11  an- 
derjahre;  he  said,  at  any  rate,  that  he 


might  soon  cease  to  be  a  part-time  or 
anytime  New  Yorker.  Then,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  the  connection  was  a 
remark  of  mine  about  my  dread  of  be- 
ing recognized  in  public.  "Goethe,"  he 
said,  not  altogether  aptly,  "was  the  first 
intellectual  pin-up,  the  first  culture  fig- 
ure at  whom  people  came  to  stare  in  the 
modern,  movie-star  sense:  and  in  con- 
sequence he  may  also  have  been  the 
most  conceited  writer  before  Vladimir 
Nabokov."  On  the  question,  still  de- 
bated in  Weimar  in  my  own  youth,  of 
whether  Goethe  "did  or  didn't"  with 
Frau  von  Stein,  Wystan  sided  with  the 
"didn'ts."  The  Stein  woman  was  "Hell." 
he  said,  and  he  gallantly  defended 
Goethe's  wife. 

Part  of  our  second  evening  together 
was  spent  looking  at  my  manuscript 
sketches  of  The  Rale's  Progress"  —in 
which,  incidentally,  he  seemed  espe- 
cially interested  in  my  habit  of  trans- 
lating syllables  to  note  values  before  any 
real  notes  were  composed.  When  we  put 
the  Rah e  aside,  he  gave  me  his  and 
Chester  Kallman's  new  libretto  after 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.  But  about  this 
unique  achievement— Boito  did  not  have 
to  contend  with  Shakespeare's  language. 
after  all— I  will  say  no  more  than  that  I 
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I  have  read  in  many  a  year.  It 
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profound,  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  shock- 
ing. What  a  delight  to  read  a 
novelist  .  .  .  who  can  keep  you  on 
the  edge  of  your  chair,  hold- 
ing your  breath,  page  after 

page."  —  PETER  TAYLOR 
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became  very  envious  reading 
ing  exchange,  so  like  the  c<. 
the  Rahe:  "What  is  the  em! 
let  me  not  know/ To  know  hat 
we  should  not  know"— and  mt> 
compose  the  music  mysell 
I  did  compose  the  song  "Wl  d. 
pied."  w  ith  which  L.'s  L.'sL. 
not  the  play)  begins,  and  li,] 
authors  could  do  worse  than  bo 


]%/¥ r.   Auden's   recent  thejit 
1  ▼  ^  opera,  W ords  and  Note\ 
verlag    Salzburg,    1968),  'lu< 
number  of  distinctions  betwt  tl 
quirements   of   libretti  and  io; 
spoken  drama,  all  well  wortl  ar 
about  in  that  locket,  at  any  lei 
pirants  to  the  librettist's  art. 
valuable,  however,  is  a  distirioi 
pressed  in  terms  of  gramma'al 
tion,  concerning  the  nature  o 
self.  Thus  he  says  that  in  conl 
actors  in  a  naturalistic  sta;'  A 
"the  singers  in  an  opera  add  is 
selves    primarily    to  the 
Whether  they  do  anymore,  (  ill 
face  level,  is  of  course  dek  bli 
"address"  is  meant  in  the  lai 
the  sense  in  which  "All  mu 
ments  are  intransitive,  in  the 
son.  singular   or  plural,  ai 
Present   Indicative."  Music.1!! 
words,  is  for  everyone  and  n'jair 
it  is  always  in  the  Present  I  s 
Mr.  Auden  establishes  his  g)  ii 
classification  by  comparing  im 
poetry,  whic  h  does  not  have  tfel 
and  should  not.  in  his  opi 
them.  The  attempt  of  the  5 
"to    make   poetry    as  intra 
Music."  could  iit't  no  furthefie 
than  a  "narcissistic  reflexive.-; 

But  music's  intransitivenais 
proven  by  t he  circumstance  al 
may  sing  a  tune  without  w< 
song  where  the  notes  are  assoc'P*: 
words,  but  when  we  feel  lik|U) 
the  notes  will  always  seem  thi 
portant  clement."   (My  itaBi 
does  the  qualification,  "whe  w 
like  singing,"  not  say.  as  I  \wit 
that  the  words  even  of  the  N  1' 
phony  can  be  reduced  to  nor 
out  affecting  the  meaning  of  I  1 


r|^he  most  beautiful  of  M 
I  opci  as  u  ill  be  brought  t< 
al  the  Juilliard  School  this 
event  thai  w  ill  in  turn  l><-  broi 
attention  of  readers  of  ibis  colifll 
viding  Harper's  and  God  t 
necessai  \  contracts. 


ne  D  e  ago  in  New  York,  stanrl- 
^oJ  ne  before  the  first-run  thea- 
ayii  Visconti's  The  Damned,  a 

cri  was  born.  He  happened  to 
,eat  ed  hand  at  reviewing  or  be- 
,ie\  1.  but  always  on  the  literary 
Thi  lunge  into  another  medium, 
win  '  evening  at  the  corner  of 
Ave  e  and  57th  Street,  made  him 
ir— i    of  a   sudden— about  the 

of  s  opinion. 

ist,  ;  thought:  your  judgment 
iooI  (tends  over  several  reading 
is:   ur  incidental  moods  I  with 
cot  quent   pull   on   responses  I 
frt  a  toothache  to  an  exqui- 
di  ?ted    pastrami  sandwich, 
il  i  devancies  thus  tend  to  neu- 
:  ea   other.  But  a  movie,  con- 
latningle  gulp?  A  movie,  poor 
isiiendent  on  the  one-time  in- 
al  al  cting  the  gulper. 
he  1  oded  on  that  arctic  corner 
t  and  Fifth.  Like  everyone 
tl  frostbitten  line,  he  had  al- 
pai  lis  money  to  the  box  office 
nival    Theater.    He  had 
ght  behind  the  generalis- 
i  icket  taker,  a  sign  saying 
Jut  he  was  not  allowed  to 
there,  neither  he  nor  the 
ur.  Your  cineastes  had  to 
■  languish  in  the  bitter  gusts. 
"SW  and  froze,  waited  twenty 
Vkmd  the  announced  time  of 
».ving,  waited  meekly  under 
lined  brays  of  the  generalis- 
m  '.ore  than  two  abreast!  Hey. 
»  ore  than  two  abreast!"), 
and  numbly.  And  the 
*e  and  numb  they  became, 
'•  preciative-in-advance  they 
■  elation  that  awaited— 

kind,  wonderful,  warm, 
"een  is  mercifully  un-ner- 
redits,  bathed  in  the  glow 
steel  furnace,  thaw  your 
ry  enough  to  recall  his 
ce  so  far  with  the  Visconti 
eopard,  which  had  struck 
rman  Rockwell  illustration 


of  a  Tolstoi  novel,  very  adept  but  a 
bit  superfluous.  Now,  The  Damned  be- 
gan as  if  it  were  a  Teutonic  sequel  to 
The  Leopard,  set  in  Nazi  Germany  . 

A  patrician  landscape  unfolds,  in- 
habited by  the  von  Essenbecks,  a  dy- 
nasty reminiscent  of  the  Krupps.  Right 
away  they  start  to  display  richly  bro- 
caded and  subtly  einematographed 
vistas  of  corruption.  These  von  Essen- 
becks are  corrupted  by  their  enormous 
wealth  and  arc  further  corrupted  by  the 
advent  of  Hitler.  There  is  M  )  a  gen- 
teelly corrupt  ancient  von  Essenbeck. 
the  current  head  of  the  family:  (2)  a 
grossly  corrupt  fat  von  Essenbeck  who 
has  long  been  in  cahoots  with  the  Nazis: 

(3)  a  piquantly  corrupt  von  Essenbeck 
widow  and  her  sexually  corrupt  son: 

(4)  a  top  Essenbeck  executive  who. 
powerfully  corrupt,  is  about  to  marry 
the  widow  and  change  his  name  to  von 
Essenbeck;  (S)  a  relatively  uncorrupt 
young  von  Essenbeck  enamored  of  his 
cello;  and.  (6)  a  uniquely  uncorrupt 
von  Essenbeck  by  marriage,  who  how- 
ever is  soon  accused  of  the  murder  of 
the  genteel/corrupt  patriarch  and  there- 
fore must  flee  the  country. 

Catalogued  in  cold  print,  all  this  may 
sound  a  bit  ridiculous.  But  on  the  screen 
it  did  not  appear  so— not  yet.  It  did  not 
ever  appear  so  to  a  number  of  high  ar- 
biters, judging  from  the  fact  that  The 
Damned  was  a  runner-up  for  the  Best 
Foreign  Movie  award  from  the  New 
York  film  critics.  And  there  might  be 
sufficient  reason  for  that.  Visconti  is  a 
crackerjack  invoker  of  profundity, 
which  in  today's  scene  can  be  niftier 
than  actually  being  profound.  Take  the 
dominant  milieu  of  the  film,  the  von 
Essenbeck  manor.  Most  scenes  there 
start  with  a  panoramic  shot  which  en- 
compasses the  mvsteriously  cankered 
opulence  of  it  all  -the  chandeliered. 
wainscoted.     deep-pili     irpeted.  fur- 


Mr.  Morton,  biographer  and  novelist,  is 
the  author  of  The  Rothschilds,  Snow  (.  ds, 
and  other  books.  He  was  born  in  Vienna 
and  lives  in  New  York. 


lined,  mahoganied,  leather-tufted,  liv- 
eried lushly  lit,  masterfully  furnished 
palace  whose  accursedness  is  defined  by 
the  passing  leer  of  a  butler.  All  the 
satins,  the  jewelry,  the  decolletages  of 
the  women  are  suggestively  undermined 
by  a  little  wart  here,  a  crass  vein  or 
wrinkle  there.  It  s  a  feast  of  pheasants 
and  on  each  pheasant  squats  a  fly. 

This  is  the  initial  ambience.  It  is 
never  developed,  only  embroidered  in 
serpentine  ways.  Every  image  breathes 
lavish  nuances  and  symbols,  an  immi- 
nence of  ultimate  artistic  significance. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  emerges,  but 
it  is  a  breathlessly  tricked-out  nothing. 

In  this  setting,  actors  are  just  part  of 
the  allusive  decor.  At  first  the  cast  Vis- 
conti has  chosen  seems  quite  disparate. 
Dirk  Bogarde  plays  the  executive  with 
a  lapidary  Oxonian  crispness.  Ingrid 
Timlin's  corrupt  widow  makes  a  lady 
ghoul  whose  phosphorescence  has  been 
burnished  by  many  a  sojourn  in  Ingmar 
Bergman's  hellish  Valhallas.  And  Urn- 
berto  Orsini  projects  his  good  von  Es- 
senbeck-in-law  with  a  lot  of  soulful 
Italian  heart.  Yet  they  all  homogenize 
fast  into  puppetry,  harnessed  to  the  Vis- 
conti style.  It's  a  style  which  consists  of 
artfully  muffled  ominousness  (servants 
tiptoeing  through  reception  halls  down- 
stairs) to  artfully  skirted  climaxes 
I  rape?  murder?  incest  ?  in  the  bed- 
rooms upstairs)  back  to  artfully  muf- 
fled (iminousness  (servants  tiptoeing 
away  into  the  kitchen).  The  entire  pro- 
duction is  coutured  around  the  direc- 
tor's optical  bravura,  the  perverse 
virtuosities  with  which  he  will  tease  the 
eve.  So  it  matters  little  that  the  dubbing 
is  excellent,  or  the  dialogue  so  operati- 
cally  and  memorably  lousy  that  your 
reviewer  has  retained  snatches  like,  "I 
accepted  a  ruthless  logic  in  which  I  find 
mvself  trapped."  or.  "The  Chancellor 
has  stated,  ours  shall  be  an  amoral  so- 
ciety in  which  everything  must  be  per- 
missible." Conversation  is  here  no  more 
than  a  recitative  to  bridge  the  arias  our 
camera  sings  of  errant  flesh  and  volup- 
tuous textures.  Words,  highboys,  faces, 
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First  you  have  to  have  an  enemy. 
Then  you  must  spend  all  you  can 
—  money  and  lives — to  defend 
yourself.  So  what  if  this  leads  to 
government  and  industrial  greed, 
deception,  propaganda  and  col- 
lusion? Everyone  knows  the  end 
justifies  the  means 

The  Military-Industrial  Complex 
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epithet-,  nipples,  aquamarines,  nostrils, 
pearls,  eyebrows,  cravats  ...  all  become 
part  of  the  same  scrollworked  flow. 


The  plot  involves  a  power  struggle 
within  the  dynasty.  In  one  corner: 
the  grossly  corrupt  fat  von  Essenbeck 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Storm  Trooper 
(SA)  faction  of  the  Nazi  party.  In  the 
other  corner:  the  piquantly  corrupt 
von  Essenbeck  widow  who  is  being 
manipulated  by  the  SS  faction  of  the 
Nazi  party.  All  of  1934  Germany,  down 
to  the  last  ormulu  clock  in  the  manor, 
is  caught  in  between. 

Okay.  What's  a  dynasty  without  a 
power  struggle?  Nothing,  as  even 
Harold  Robbins  knows.  But  what's  a 
film  with  an  ambitious  historical  frame- 
work— without  historical  truth?  The 
one  overtly  shown  climax  in  The 
Damned  is  the  murder  of  the  Storm 
Trooper  leadership  by  the  SS  on  June 
30.  1934.  The  site  of  the  massacre— the 
Hotel  Hansibauer,  Wiessee.  Bavaria- 
has  been  lovinglv  reconstructed,  as  has 
the  slaughter  itself,  in  the  most  orgias- 
tic spray  of  tomato  juice  since  The 
Wild  Bunch.  And  who  is  among  the 
Storm  Trooper  brass,  bleeding  away  on 
the  floor?  The  fat  von  Essenbeck.  of 
course. 

W  Inch  is  wrong.  And  not  just  spe- 
cifically  but  generically  wrong— a  dead- 
wrong  death.  No  Krupp  or  proto-Krupp 
ever  died  on  that  Teutonic  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's night.  No  von  Essenbeck.  no 
Krupp  or  proto-Krupp  ever  lost  out  on 
anything  during  Hitler's  entire  reign. 
Ouite  the  opposite:  the  big  industrial- 
ists alwa\s  won.  And  thev  were  never 
more  clearlv  Hitler's  winning  allies 
than  when  the  guns  went  off  at  W  iessee. 
A  our  Storm  Troopers,  homosexual  or 
not  •  most  were  not,  despite  the  film's 
headv  sequences  of  Brown  Shirts  in 
drag),  constituted  the  populist  and 
anti-capitalisl  wing  of  National  Social- 
ism. Hence  the  coal  and  steel  barons  to- 
gether with  their  confederates  on  the 
Wehrmachl  general  MalT  pressured 
Hitler  to  rid  himself  of  those  beer- 
bellied,  red-necked  Lumpen-Nazis. 
I  ^  in.  George  W  allace,  there  just  might 
be  a  historical  precedent,  i 

But  the  distortion  in  The  Damned 
doesn't  stop  there,  \fter  Wiessee  it's 
back  |o  lhe  von  Kssenbeck  manor  and 
more,  much  more  baroquely  plotted  sin, 
portentously  glimpsed  amidst  Gobelins 
and  boiseries,  until  what  finally  mallei- 
goes  beyond  misstatemenl  of  social  or 
economic  fact.  It  involve-  the  films 
attitude  toward  evil,  il-  principal  theme 


s 


and  obsession.  I  suddenlv 
Castle  to  Castle.  Celine's  n 
similar  mise-en-scene.  nan  y 
Siegmaringen  where  the  Frfclj 
illuminati  around  Marshabejr 
uriated  during  the  decline  itltt| 
Reich.  The  difference  bins 
man  s  book  and  the  oth  s  A 
Celine"-  genius— a  kind  of 'van 
cierge's  vision  which  relate>  heal 
nations  of  the  elect  to  the  I  liest 
petit  bourgeois:  in  other  \  rdffl 
rest  of  us.  Visconti's  cami  ,  bv 
trast.  lives  in  hothouse  seiea 
It  assures  us  that  evil  § 
macabre,  hypnotic,  and  vervem 
special,  enclosed  by  mMed 
neither  you  nor  I  could  evei  ffoni 
bad  guys  are  a  classy.  g<  ipfti 
show  for  us  straight  fellas. 

The  nasty  truth,  fromihici 
Damned  shields  us.  is  tha- 1  k 
and  never  was.  Nazism  can  al 
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through  a  few  glamorous 
hut  through  the  grav  small  ikj 
escences  of  mam.  Millions>'.ofl 
their  way  to  or  from  their  nest 
and  went  into  the  voting  bo>rlj) 
Hitler  legally  into  power.  Alios 
bolstered  the  Fiihret  prosi  UD 
sivelv.  with  a  "what  can  ive  ?■ 


%  %   hen  the  show  was  er 
▼  ▼  Festival   Theater,   i  wa 
just  such  a  shrug  I  plus  a  fflrfi 
thrilled  sigh  I  that  the  aur  nod 
up.  It  was  good  to  button  uj  oat 
lamb-lined  cineaste's  leatht  coa 
such  a  dandy  good  yarn, 
Visconti    had  quarantine^! 
from  our  workaday  world. 
to  return  to  this  world— y» 
your  newly  baked  movie' 
all.  he  w  as  just  another  s  )  I 
the  chill  of  57th  Street, 
tie  connected  him  to  the  p  w 
the     mililarv-industrial  c-afl 
their  fatcat  Georgetown  m  sU 
mailer  how  much  noise  he' 
writer,   he'd    never    be  ori 
satanic  mov  ers  atjd  shaker  *B 
so  exclusively  on  the  wide  ;  et 
he  couhln  I  even  flag  down  .al 
was  he  responsible  that  a  1  do 
was  rotting  only  a  siren  set 
Or  thai  come  April  l.~>th  he  » 
finance  the  killing  of  more  si 
more  Americans  as  he  had  o  Hi 
v  ions  April  l.")ths?  After  al  W 
like-  of  him  were  nol  in  th;  iM 

\lhl  (l).lt  is  the  most  slice  I 

about  Visconti's  film:  il  abs d 
gorgeously  from  being  (H 
damned. 
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a  we  won't  hear  at  the  Met 
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atural  scenes  of  Der  f  rei- 
ut  drove  the  Romantics  out 
ids,  and  are  still  spectacular 
nd  power. 


*  ropolitan  Opera  was  stap- 
le o  revive  Der  Freischiitz 

but  everybody  knows  what 
rhere  was  a  labor  dispute, 
in  a  lockout,  and  four  of 
prodm  tion-  i\  ent  pf-f-f-t. 
er  Freischiitz  was  among  the 
Dt  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and 
i/hich  has  been  pretty  much 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
ays  depend  on  CavPag  and 
:nts.  When  something  really 
cheduled,  the  finder  of  des- 
out.  God  did  not  intend  the 
n  Opera  to  perform  operas 
ischillz.  For  that,  we  in  New 
ive  to  turn  to  records, 
e  is  an  awfully  good  Fret- 
out,  by  far  the  best  ever 
tagel  SCL  3748,  3  discs), 
oera  it  is!  Carl  Maria  von 
oosed  it  in  1820,  and  it  set 
'  pei iod  off  and  running.  It 
»ed  by  a  remarkable  man. 
and  consumptive,  a  cripple 
with  a  limp  through  life, 
•mely  intelligent  and  strong- 
i  who  accomplished  a  great 
forty  years  (1786-1826). 
being  a  great  composer,  he 
he  finest  pianists  of  his  day 
'  the  first  great  conductor  in 
sense  of  the  word.  He  dab- 
'  ire,  was  a  good  critic,  left 
ed  novel,  managed  opera 
made  concert  tours,  and 
Beethoven  and  Schubert, 
ijrs  he  was  more  farseeing 
He  was  not  a  composer  on 
those  two  giants,  but  he  an- 
'  h  to  come,  and  in  the  nine- 
ry  his  reputation  was  enor- 
wn  century  has  seen  fit  to 
of  his  music,  and  the  loss 


is  ours.  One  of  these  days  his  glittering 
piano  music  will  be  rediscovered,  and 
there  even  may  be  attempts  to  revive  his 
other  two  important  operas.  Oberon  and 
Euyranthe.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
bad  librettos:  but  how  manv  operas 
have  good  librettos? 

Der  Freischiitz  was  the  first  nine- 
teenth-century opera  to  turn  to  the 
'-upernatural.  and  it  spawned  a  series  of 
successors  that  culminated  with  War- 
ner. "Freischiitz"  means  "free  shooter." 
In  German  legend,  free-shooting  bullet- 
are  the  Devil"-,  bullets.  Six  of  them  will 
hit  their  mark,  and  the  seventh  goes 
where  the  Devil  directs.  In  the  opera. 
Max  makes  a  deal  with  Samiel  <=  the 
Devil  i .  meeting  him  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
It  was  this  Wolfs  Glen  scene  that  all 
but  drove  the  Romantics  out  of  their 
minds.  A  lonely  valley,  midnight,  forces 
of  evil,  incantations,  all  expressed  in 
music  of  spectacular  novelty  and  power. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  written  before. 
For  another  thing,  it  broke  completely 
free  from  the  conventions  of  French  and 
Italian  opera.  "The  most  German  of 
operas."  raved  Wagner  about  Der 
Freischiitz. 

It  is  a  Singspiel,  like  Mozart's  Zau- 
berflote,  meaning  that  it  uses  spoken 
dialogue  'most  of  it  cut  in  the  new  re- 
cording I .  V\  eber  scored  it  for  a  very 
large  orchestra,  for  his  day,  and  the 
vocal  parts  are  very  difficult.  That  is  one 
reason  Der  F reischutz  is  done  so  little  in 
this  country  (another  reason  is  that  it 
used  to  be  considered  peculiarly  Ger- 
man and  not  for  export,  which  is  non- 
sense I.  A  soprano  and  tenor  of  near- 
heroic  qualities  are  needed.  And  that  is 
w  hat  w  e  do  get  in  this  new  Angel  record- 
ing. None  less  than  Birgit  Nilsson  sings 
the  role  of  Agathe,  ^  ■  <  i  nolai  Gedda  is 
Max.  The  opera  also  calU  ji  a  soubrette 
with  considerable  lung  power  ds  Ann- 
chen.  and  Erica  Koth  takes  on  the  role 
here,  not  completely  successfully,  foi 
she  has  to  strain  a  bit.  The  role  of  Kas- 


par  calls  for  a  black  bass  or  bass-bari- 
tone (black  bass  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  color  line  or  stream  fishing:  a  black 
bass  is  one  with  a  growly,  heavy  low- 
voice,  as  opposed  to  a  basso  cantante  I . 
Walter  Berry  sings  it  here.  Minor  roles 
are  well  handled,  and  the  eighty-two- 
year-old  Robert  Heger  conducts  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Bavarian 
State  Opera. 

The  result  is  a  thrilling  performance, 
vocally.  Nilsson  keeps  her  big  voice  cool 
and  virginal-sounding,  shaping  the 
phrases  of  her  great  aria,  "Leise,  leise." 
with  exquisite  artistry  and  beauty  of 
tone.  Gedda  is  impressive.  In  a  way 
he  is  something  of  a  male  Nilsson.  w  ith 
a  strong,  clear,  "Nordic"  voice  relatively 
free  from  vibrato  coloration  in  the  Ital- 
ian manner.  The  role  demands  strength 
rather  than  high  notes,  and  a  resplen- 
dent middle  range,  both  of  w  hich  Gedda 
has.  Berry,  too.  sounds  comfortably 
malevolent  as  Kaspar. 

If  the  album  as  a  whole  has  a  few 
negative  points,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
leading  singers.  Heger.  an  experienced 
man,  conducts  with  a  firm  grip  on  the 
music  but  in  the  fashion  of  a  routinier, 
making  little  effort  to  achieve  the  dy- 
namic scheme  of  the  opera,  letting  the 
orchestra  (a  good  one)  play  in  a  com- 
petent rather  than  inspired  manner.  The 
recorded  sound  superficially  is  exciting, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  close-up  recordings 
where  after  a  while  everything  sounds 
too  loud.  There  is  background  noise 
here  and  there,  and  pronounced  inner- 
groove  distortion  at  the  end  of  Side  5. 
None  of  this  is  enough  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  album,  but  it  could  have 
been  better.  As  it  is,  highly  recom- 
mended, thanks  to  the  glorious  music 
and  to  Nilsson.  Gedda  and  Berry. 


A 


long  about  the  time  Weber  was 
composing  Der  Freischiitz  there 
s  a  highly  respected  pianist  named 
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ANARCHISTS  FAINTING 
by  Robert  Bly 

You  United  States,  frightened  by  dreams  of  Guatemala, 

building  houses  with  eight-mile-long  wings  to  imprison  the  Cubans, 

eating  a  bread  made  of  the  sound  of  sunken  buffalo  bones, 

drinking  water  turned  dark  by  the  shadow  of  Negroes. 

You  remember  things  seen  when  you  were  still  unable  to  speak— 

white  wings  lying  in  a  field. 

And  when  you  try  to  pass  a  bill, 

long  boards  fly  up,  suddenly, 

in  Nevada, 

in  ghost  towns. 

You  wave  your  insubstantial  foot  timidly  in  the  damp  air. 
You  long  to  return  to  the  shell. 

Even  at  the  start  Chicago  was  a  place  where  the  cobblestones 
got  up  and  flew  around  at  night, 

and  anarchists  fainted  as  they  read  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
The  ground  is  soaked  with  water  used  to  boil  dogs. 

Your  sons  dream  they  have  been  lost  in  kinky  hair, 
no  one  can  find  them, 

neighbors  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  three  days. 
And  your  sons  are  lost  in  the  immense  forest. 

And  the  harsh  deer  drop, 

the  businessmen  climb  into  their  F-4s, 

the  chocks  are  knocked  out, 

the  F-4  shoots  off  the  deck, 

trailing  smoke, 
dipping  as  if  haunted  by  the  center  of  the  ocean, 
then  pulling  up  again,  as  Locke  said  it  would 

Our  spirit  is  in  the  baseball  rising  into  the  light 

So  the  crippled  ships  go  out  into  the  deep, 
sexual  orchids  fly  out  to  meet  the  rain, 

4   the  singer  sings  from  deep  in  his  chest. 
Memory  stops, 

black  threads  string  out  in  the  wind, 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  go  blind. 

We  look  out  the  window,  and  the  building  across  suddenly  explodes. 
Wild  horses  run  through  the  long  hair  on  the  ground  floor 
Cripple  Creek's  survivors  peer  out  from  an  upper  story, 

blood  pours  from  their  ears, 
the  Sioux  dead  sleep  all  night  in  the  rain  troughs  on  the 

Treasury  Building. 

The  moonlight  crouches  over  the  teen-ager's  body  thrown  from  the  car 

The  weeping  child  like  a  fish  thrown  from  a  herring  block 
the  black-nosed  Avenger  leaping  off  the  deck 

Women  who  hear  the  cry  of  small  animals  in  their  furs 
and  drive  their  cars  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  into  trees 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 
Ignaz  Moscheles  who  was  ti 
reams  of  music.  Moscheles  wa 
who  bridged  the  classic  style 
and  the  romanticism  of 
Chopin.  He  was  a  conservath 
not  like  the  new  music,  bi,| 
open  mind  about  it.  He  was 
garded  as  a  composer,  and  hi 
Piano  Concerto  remained  1 
the  end  of  the  century.  Thei 
peared,  together  with  all  othe 
Moscheles.  Has  any  of  his 
played  in  our  time,  aside  fr 
piano  piece  that  Hambro  i 
once  unearthed?  It  seems  d 
also  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his 
was  recorded  in  this  coun 
seems  to  have  been  one  disi 
in  France  some  fifteen  vears  < 
way,  the  G  minor  Concerto  is 
as  played  by  Michael  Ponti  an 
harmonica  Hungarica  cone 
Othmar  Maga  (Candide  CE 
Side  2,  Ponti  plays,  for  sol 
group  of  Etudes  from  Opi 
Opus  95. 

Ponti  not  too  long  ago  gave 
selt  F  minor  Piano  Concerto, 
comfortable  in  the  Mosche 
does  not  require  the  kind  of  e 
bravura  and  long  line  he  is  u 
give.  The  Moscheles  G  mi 
posed  about  the  same  time  as 
schiitz,  is  an  eclectic  w  ork  tha 
features  of  Clementi.  mk 
Beethoven  and  Weber,  and  v 
pations  of  the  Mendelssohn  t 
its  old-fashioned  way.  it  is  an 
well-made  work— indeed,  an  a- 
tinguished  minor  work.  Pox] 
in  a  neat,  accurate,  stronf 
There  is  a  cut  in  the  introdi 
for  some  reason  Ponti  leav 
last  eight  bars  of  the  first  : 
Was  it  because  of  those  diffic 
The  Etudes,  composed  bet 
and  1830,  are  virtuoso  mati 
some  of  them  anticipate  Ch< 
should  be  heard  in  concert 
full  of  effective  writing  am 
melody.  Again,  Moscheles  hf 
great  innovator,  but  so  attraoj 
as  the  double-note  Etude  in 
sweet-sounding  and  charmil 
Etude  in  A  flat,  should  have 
place  in  the  repertory,  ll  is 
long-forgotten  music  like  tr  | 
hack.  Put  this  record  next 
eentlv  recorded  llcnsclt  F  n 
certo  and  Scharwenka  B  fl 
and  start  building  a  rollccti 
ccrlos  and  solo  piano  music  n 
beginning  of  the  Romanl  ic  F 
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!  N  MENTAL  CONFLICT- 
APHAM  ON  ALASKA;  MARSHALL  FRADY  ON  HILTON  HEAD 


m  m  i 

THE  FIRST  DETAILED  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  VIETNAM  MASSACRE 

v..  ■  '  .  ■ '       '  i  \  ■  ■ 

by  Seymour  M.  Hersh, 
the  writer  who  broke  the  story 


If  the  competition  had  Impala's 
high  resale  value,  maybe  they'd  be  No 


Maybe. 

The  people  at  Chevrolet  gener- 
ously oiler  these  tips  to  competitors 
to  help  improve  their  resale  value. 

They  could  try  adding  Impala's 
side-guard  door  beam  structure, 
heavy  steel  rails  inside  each  door  for 
a  greater  feeling  of  security. 

They  could  work  a  little  harder  on 
keeping  rocker  panels  from  rusting. 


just  as  we  have  done  with  our  flush- 
and-dry  design. 

They  could  put  protective  inner 
fenders  in  every  model,  like  Impala, 
to  keep  outer  lenders  looking  new. 

They  could  hush  up  the  sounds  of 
old  age  with  something  like  Impala's 
long  life  exhaust  system. 

Impala's  cargo-guard  luggage 


compartment  is  a  good  bet, 
steel  wall  separates  luggag' 1 
passenger  compartment. 

But  if  competition  doesn .'• 
these  tips,  you  certainly  shoi 

Buy  an  Impala.  It's  suchar> 
ing  car  to  eel  rid  of.   _J| , 

Putting  you  first,  keeps  u 
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127.  THE  POETRY  OF 
ROBERT  FROST  Edited 
by  EDWARD 
CONNERY  LATHEM 
(Retail  price  $10.95) 

234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
hy  SAMUEL  ELIOT 
MORISON.  Illus. 
(Retail  prrce  $15) 

107.  THE  WAY  THINGS 
WORK:  An  Illustrated 
Encyclopedia  of 
Technology 

(Retail  price  $9.95) 

241.  THE  KINGDOM 
AND  THE  POWER 

by  GAY  TALESE 

Photographs 
(Rerail  price  $10  > 

250.  THE  ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN  by 

MICHAEL  CRICHTON 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

431.  THE  RISE  AND  FAU 
OF  THE  THIRO  REICH 

by  WILLIAM  L.  SHIR  BR 

Maps 

i  Retail  pr  ce  $15) 
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328.  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS  by  ANTONIA 
fraser.  Photographs 
(Retail  price  $10) 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS 
COUNT  AS  ONE  CHOICE 

200.  HOW  CHILDREN 
LEARN  <WH0W  CHILDREN 
FAIL  by  )OHN  holt 
(Retail  prices  total  $9.45) 


381.  ROUSSEAU  AND 
REVOLUTION  by  will 

and  ARIEL  DURANT 

IUus.  (Ret.  price  $15) 

304.  THE  AMERICANS 

by ).  C.  FURNAS 
Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $12.95) 

401.  GREAT  TRUE  SPY 
STORIES  Edited 

by  ALLEN  DULLES 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


387.  THE  NAKED  APE 
by  DESMOND  MORRIS 
(Retail  price  $5.95) 

378.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY  IN  WORLO  WAR  II 

Edited  by  s.  E  SMITH 
Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $12.50) 
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323.  UP  THE 
ORGANIZATION 

by  ROBERT  TOWNSEND 

'Retail  price  $5.95) 

414.  IBERIA.  Spanish 
Tiavels  and  Reflections 

by  JAMES  A.  MICHBNER 

Photogtaphs 
(Retail  price  $10) 

154.  THE  JEWISH 
MYSTIQUE  by 

ERNEST  VAN  DEN  HAAG 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 

280.  THE  AGE  OF 
VOLTAIRE  by  WILL 

and  ARIEL  DURANT 

Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $12) 

355.  THE  DEATH  OF 
A  PRESIDENT  by 
WILLIAM  MANCHESTER 
Charts  and  maps 
(Retail  price  $10) 

111.  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY  A  Life 
Story  by  CARLOS 

BAKER.  PhotOS 

(Retad  price  $10) 


357.  TRAVELS 
WITH  MY  AUNT  by 

GRAHAM  GREENE 

(Rerail  price  $5.95 1 

259.  JENNIE:  The  Life  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill 

by  RALPH  G.  MARTIN 

Photographs 
(Retaifprice  $8.95) 

329.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  PSYCHIATRY  by 

F.  G.  ALEXANDER .  M  D 
and  S.  T.  SELESNICK, 
M  L).  Illus.  (Retail 
price  $11.95) 
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101.  PRESENT  AT  THE 
CREATION  My  Yeats 
in  the  State  Depattment 

by  DEAN  ACHESON 

Photographs 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 

233.  THE  JOYS  OF 

YIDDISH  by  LEO  ROSTFN 

(Retail  puce  $10) 


319.  THE  COLLAPSE 
OF  THE  THIRO 
REPUBLIC  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Fall  of  France  in 
1940  by  wu  L  i am  l. 
shirer.  Maps 
(Retail  price  $12.50) 

446.  THE  FASCINATING 
WORLD  OF  ASTRONOMY 

by  ROBERT  S  RICHARDSON 

Illustrated 

(Recall  price  $6.50) 

104.  MISS  CRAIG'S 

21  DAY  SHAPE-UP 

PROGRAM 

For  Men  &  Women 

Illustrated 

I  Retail  price  $6.95) 

390.  536  PUZZLES  & 
CURIOUS  PROBLEMS 

by  HENRY  ERNEST 

dudeney.  Illusrrated 
(Retail  puce  $7.95) 

397.  THE  UNABRIDGED 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
DICTIONARY  by 

A.  F.  SISSON 
Thumb-indexed 
(Retail  price  $5.95 1 

260.  THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 
(Retail  ptice  $11) 


140.  THE  COMPLETE 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  by 

BENJAMIN  F.  MILLFR. 

m.d.  3rd  revised 
edition  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $9.95) 

485.  KNOW  YOUR 
ANTIQUES  by  RALPH  and 
TERRY  KOVEL 
Photographs 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 

333.  AMERICA'S 
KNITTING  BOOK 

by  GERTRUDE  TAYLOR 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $9.95) 

148.  MAKING  THINGS 
GROW  by  THALASSA 
CRUSO.  Illusrrated 
i  Retail  puce  $6.95) 

198.  CREWELL 
EMBROIDERY  by 

ERICA  WILSON  Illus 

(Retail  price  $7.50) 
161.  JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  IRMA  S.  ROMBAUER 

and  MARION  R.  BECKER 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

580.  MASTERING  THE 
ART  OF  FRENCH  COOKING 

by  JULIA  CHILD, 
LOUISETTE  BERTHOLLE 
.WsiMONE  BECK 

Illustrared 
(Retail  pri.  e  $10) 


130.  THE  GRAHAM 
KERR  COOKBOOK  by 

THE  GALLOPING 
GOURMET.  Pholos 

(  Retail  ptice  $7.50) 


A  LIBRARY-BUILDING  PLAN  EVERY  READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


ERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  suggested  here  will  not  only  prove,  by 
on  actual  experience ,  how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
1  C  3  can  keep  you  from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusyness, 
YO  ully  intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another  important  advan- 
Dividends. Through  this  unique  profit-sharing  system  members  can 
djI'Ceive  valuable  library  volumes — at  a  small  traction  of  their  retail 
-S|  )ly  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  anyway 

vo1  continue  after  this  experimental  membership,  you  will  earn  foi 
of-tke-2tonlh  Club  Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy,  a  il  .vidend 
i  Credit,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  often  only  $1 .00  or  $1 .50 
more  for  unusually  expensive  volumes— will  entitle  you  to  a  ' 
:nd  which  you  may  choose  from  more  than  100  fine  library  volumes 
er  the  year.  This  is  probably  the  most  economical  means  ever  devised 
up  a  well-rounded  personal  library.  Since  its  inauguration,  nearly 
00  worth  of  Book-Dividends  (retail  value)  has  been  received 
lembers  through  this  unique  plan. 
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nates during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  paying  special  mem- 
bers' prices  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  ouying 
these  three  books  If  I  continue  after  this  trial.  I  will  earn  a 
Book-Dividend  Credit  for  every  Selection-or  Alternate-I  buy. 
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Inc.,  in  the  U  S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Canada 


There's  nobody  else  exactly  like  you. 
That's  why  Equitable  uses  ESP 


ESP.  Electronic  Security  Profile.  It's  the  Equitable  man's  com- 
puter-age way  of  projecting  your  current  financial  objectives  into  the 
future— and  designing  a  Living  Insurance  Program  to  help  meet  them. 

Just  tell  The  Man  from  Equitable  the  facts  about  yourself.  Your 
goals.  Your  finances.  Together  with  our  ESP  computer,  he  analyzes 
those  facts.  Makes  sure  you  get  a  Living  Insurance  program  that's 

suited  for  you,  you  alone.  Designed  to  fit  your  projected  needs— from  ^eoP,e  bui/d  a  tje 

now  right  through  retirement.  ESP.  It  treats  you  like  an  individual.  \9N°^ 

Whether  it's  a  Living  Insurance  program  for  a  family... or  pro-  ^e 
grams  to  help  solve  today's  social  problems. ..  helping  people  build  a    Tiin   I^/^l  IIXA 
better  life  is  what  Equitable  is  all  about.  I  Mt  t^<^' 
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There  were  feu  pin  sit  til  protests 
Irani  the  people;  a/tout  eight\  of 
them  were  la/, en  quietly  from  their 
homes  and  herded  together  in  the 
plaza  ana.  I  feu  hollered  out,  "No 
VC.  \o  I  C."  Hat  that  aas  hardly  un- 
expected, ('.alley  left  Meadlo,  Boyce, 
and  a  few  others  with  the  responsibil- 
ity nf  guarding  the  group.  ")  on  knou 
what  I  want  \<m  to  do  with  them."  he 
told  Meadlo.  Ten  minutes  later- 
about  ('»'./.)  vm.  -he  returned  and 
asked.  "Haven't  you  got  rid  of  them 
vet?  I  want  them  dead. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  two  years 
since  the  massacre  of  dozens  of  Viet- 
namese civilians,  mostly  women  and 
children,  in  the  hamlet  of  M)  Lai  in 
Song  My  village.  Largely  through  the 
persistence  and  talent  of  one  American 
journalist  the  murders  there  have  cast  a 
widening  shadow  on  our  national  con- 
science. That  journalist  is  Seymour  M. 
Hersh,  thirty-three,  a  former  police  re- 
porter in  Chicago.  AP  man  in  \\  ashing- 
ton.  and  press  secretary  to  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarth)  in  the  1968  campaign. 

from  October  1969  to  March  of  this 
\eai  Hersh  traveled  ."id. (1(10  miles  inter- 
viewing mine  than  liftv  members  ,,| 
Charlie  Company.  The  result  is  a  care- 
fully documented,  vividlv  detailed  book 
I  Random  House  will  publish  in  May  I. 
ol  which  some  30,000  words  are  ex- 
cerpted in  this  issue.  Included  hen-  is  ,i 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  massaci  e 
itself,  of  the  efforts  of  high  militaiv  of- 
ficials to  conceal  llie  truth,  and  ol  the 
reaction  to  the  murders  in  \merica  and 
elsew  here. 

This  is  the  firs  I  complete  and  lull  \ 
documented  account  of  Mv  Lai  to  ap- 
pear  in  print .  Sec  page  53. 

Having  been  tipped  off  last  fall  l>\  a 
source  in  the  Pentagon,  Hersh  was  the 
firsl  reporter  to  interview  Lieutenant 
\\  illiam  L.  Calley.  Jr.  He  was  unable  to 
interest  majoi  magazines  in  the  inter- 
view, so  he  subsequently  sold  it  to 
thirty-five  newspapers  through  a  small 


Washington  news  firm  C£ 
News  Service.  He  followed  « 
other  stories  based  on  eye^  ieJ 
counts.  For  these  news  stories : twi 
readv  been  given  a  special  G<  <<&l. 
Memorial  Award  in  journals 
\\  orth  Bingham  Award  forin  tia 
reporting. 


Hersh  says  in  the  preface  ti 


.v 

lv 


duced  a  maze  of  conflictin  stal 
manv  of  the  men  were  unab!  oa 
on  details,  especialh  whenas  ltjj 
cuss  an  event  that  took  place  irll 
years  earlier  and  one  in  whicLiefl 
have  committed  premeditateriiUBj 

'"I  tried  1 1 »  balance  that 
three  ways.  First.  I  interview qi 
members  of  the  company  as 
find  those  facts  and  incidents 
generally  agreed  upon.  Mai 
Company  members  were  per 
terviewed  two  or  more  times 
were  contacted  again  by  tep 
clarifv  conflicting  points. 

"Second.  I  w  as  provided  . 
limited  number  of  transcript  >H 
rogations  of  Lev  witnesses  at) 
conducted  bv  the  (  a  iminal  In 
I  »i\  ision  i  CID  i  and  the  oil 1  o 
Inspector  General,  the  two  Aiv.i 
cies  w  hich  did  the  bulk  of  the  ve 
tion  of  Mv  I ,ai  I. 

"Third,  simpl)  trv  ing  to  i 
mv  interviews  w ere  accurate! 'fffl 
was  not  enough,  and  1  decide* 
some  statements  because  e 
were  obviouslv  contradictor"! 
nol    be   verified   bv  other 
\\  here  there  w as  a  conflict 
cant  points,  that  conflict  is  <l<  I 
fully  as  possible.  Some  GIs  M 
interviewed  did  nol  want  tf 
used.  Their  wishes  were  res 
I  hough  I  felt  free  to  use  son 
in  format  ion  when  it  was  nol  * 
e\ cuts  of  thai  day.  There  are 
tnous  quotations  on  any  im[ll* 
tails  of  the  Mv  I  ,ai  operation  't'1 


1 1  if 


LETTERS 


In  pursuit  of  G. 


G.  s  interminable  article  on  \\  omen  s 
Liberation  [February]  (ihe  point  of 
which  seems  to  he  that  il  they  aren't 
dykes,  as  he  originally  surmised,  they 
should  he— since  that  would  solve  both 
their  loneliness  and  their  orgasm  prob- 
lems I  is  of  course  infuriating  on  a  num- 
ber of  counts.  However  hysterical  Wom- 
en s  Lib  people  are— and  certainl)  the) 
are.  and  often  hilariously  so— their  ma- 
nia in  no  way  diminishes  the  importance 
of  w  hat  they  are  tr\  inn  to  do.  \\  e're  sent 
to  college,  we  have  the  pill,  we're  ur- 
gently begged  to  limit  our  families  and 
therefore  our  domestic  lives  -so  il  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  at  some  point 
we  are  going  to  enter  the  heretofore 
male  world. 

Those  ol  us  who  do  it  discover  that 
only  around  2  per  cent  of  the  female 
labor  force  makes  over  $10,000  a  yeai  : 
that  the  top  executive  placement  agen- 
cies in  New  ^  oi  k  refuse  to  accept  female 
clients  (though  the)  maintain  a  token 
black  executive  fde )  ;  that  no  matter 
how  high  you  climb  in  the  corporate 
structu re  your  salary  never  quite  equals 
that  of  the  man  just  below  you;  that 
no  tax  allowances  are  available  for 
working  mothers— who  hav  e  to  pa)  then 
housekeepers  the  minimum  wage,  there- 
in becoming  vfemale  oppressors  them- 
selves. These  things  are  outrageous,  and 
O.'s  nod  lo  them  '"in  the  privacy  of  his 
mind  I  which  appeals  to  be  amazingly 
public)  is  disgusting.  Most  jobs,  alas, 
don't  involve  orgasms.  No  matter  how 
charming  the  divine  A.— who  must 
surel)  be  G.'s  last  lad)  friend  — her  wiles 
are  not  going  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
this  discrimination.  Thank  God  some- 
one, raving  maniac  or  not,  is  finally 
doing  something  about  it. 

i  Mrs.  i  Fr  vn<  es  M<  Ci  i.loi  gh 
New  York.  N.Y. 

I  thought  your  article  by  I'.dward 
Grossman  was  heautifull)  written  and 
most  nostalgia-evoking.  The  build-up  to 
the  experiences  of  "No  Mole  Fun  & 
Games,"  etc.,  was  marvelousl)  done, 
thoughtful,  and  the  first  slow  masculine 
response  to  the  Women's  Liberation 
movement  I've  ever  read. 


However.  I  believe  the  conclusion  to 
be  wrong,  and  I  believe  we  are  nearer 
to  the  apes  than  we  give  ourselves  credit 
for  being.  Read  about  female  apes' 
sexual  behavior  and  you'll  see  the  latent 
sin  i  i  la  lit  x  between  il  and  ours.  It's  not 
mechanical  orgasm-producing  machines 
that  women  will  revert  to.  despite  Rox- 
anne  I  )unbar's  one  remark  i  it's  true  that 
some  women  have  decided  to  go  about 
sex  in  odd  ways  but  that  s  the  risk 
women  run  in  moving  avvav  from  tradi- 
tional paths),  but  orgiastic  sex  with 
many  men— rather  than  the  monog- 
amistic  il  was  about  to  >uv  monothe- 
istic—the  two  I  bet  are  connected)  one. 
It's  this  that  men  inchoatelv  fear,  and 
it's  this  unconscious  know  ledge  of  wom- 
en's reall)  promiscuous  sexuality  that 
has  caused  the  cultural  inversion  Mr. 
Grossman  describes  so  well.  I  think  he 
is  right  when  he  implies  that  it  is  men 
who  are  monogamistic  and  women  who 
are  not.  and  that  to  save  their  identities 
men  have  had  to  put  it  the  othei  way 
around.  Look  w  hat  happens  to  the  female 
ape  in  heat  il  would  completel)  do 
awav  with  the  concept  of  "paterfa- 
milias, a  firmly  masculine  creation, 
were  it  lo  happen  in  humans  the  wav 
I  suspect  it  happened  before  the  aire 
of  the  w  ritten  word. 

N  \x<  -i  Y  ULLANT,  Vice  President 
boMon  Chapter  of  NOW 

Having  witnessed  again  and  again 
over  a  period  ol  years  rank  discrimina- 
tion in  ihe  treatment  of  women  pro- 
fessional colleagues  and  being  the  father 
of  two  girls  I  have  joined  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  I  \es.  men  can 
and  do  join  NOW).  Edward  Grossman 
would  have  us  believe  Women's  Lib 
groups  gel  organized  nol  in  an  effort 
to  end  discrimination.  Imi  because  wom- 
en cannot  uel  male  mediated  orgasms 
with  sufficienl  frequenc)  and  must  mas- 
turbate. What  a  curious  and  insulting 
rationalization.  Can  Grossman  advance 
similar  theories  to  explain  the  civil- 
rights  movement?  I  ntil  we  can  stop  in- 
dulging in  such  pseudoscientific  Freud 
ian  locker-room  fantasies.  I  he  real  issues 
will  remain  obscured  or  was  ihal  Mr. 
Grossman's  intent? 

Peter  K.  Gessner,  Ph.1  >. 

Williamsville.  New  York 


In  his  charmingly  ramblin 
sion  of  the  American  woman. n 
Grossman  reache    I  think,  a  so 
elusion    that   she   wants  org! 
placing  the  development  of 
dented     preoccupation  with#erc 
orgasm  about  i960,  he  seems  tips* 
eral  decades  late,  but  his  expercet 
been  broader  than  mine.  and|r.«:i. 
may  have  been  ahead  of  her  tiniji! 

We  were  married  in  1926.  D  ns 
first  week  of  our  marriage,  niiJL^ 
me  know  that  she  expected  me  tb 
reasonable  time  to  bring  her  n 
to  orgasm.  It  took  about  seven  I 
reach  that  point.  For  the  ne  tli 
years  we  almost  never  failed  t 
mutual  orgasm. 

While  there  is  good  reason  t 
that  the  female  orgasm  is  mor 
and  ecstatic  than  the  male,  I; 
certainly  that  a  man  does  n 
what  maximum  sexual  pleasur 
he  has  brought  a  woman  to  orj| 
then  joined  in  the  climax.  If 
woman  is  firm  in  her  insists® 
gasms,  she  will  have  happier  a 
men  to  deal  with. 

My  wife's  professional  posil 
eludes  mv  signing  this  letter. 

A^ 

I  ,et  me  assure  Mr.  *  rrossraS 
domineering  male  who  "rings 
indeed  lives,  and  his  name  is 

I  le  lives  on  television  sav  ing, 
The  bathroom  bowl  needs  cil 
He  lives  in  the  office,  where  hB 
"girl"  I  age  36)  bring  him  c<fl 
lives  as  a  graduate  student  wh<J| 
for  granted  that  his  wife  jusl  lo 
ing  home  from  her  dull  eight-*! 
to  wash  his  ring  from  the  bathju 
up  his  dirt)   pajamas  from  I  1 
dropped  them  thai  morning,  * 
dinner,  and  type  his  term  pi 
lives  as  the  expectant  fathei  l 
his  w  ife  that  if  she  really  tries  I) 
have  a  boy.  .  .  . 

Many,  main  men  will  adn 
pressed  I  hill  ihev  see  justilic 
woman's  existence  only  in  nt\\i 
man's  servant  and  plaything.  ' 
yard  graduate  stated  to  me,  "Il 
sexes  do  things  equally.  an< 
smaller  and  weaker,  why  l 
smaller  and  weaker  one  aroun 
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:  II  someone  you  like  about  Larks  Gas-Trap  filter. 

It's  an  art  in  itself. 


•and  rigarette  filter  be  beautiful  ? 

'e|  ik  so.  You  see  90%  of  cigarette  smoke  is  mao  .  up  )f  gases.  That  makes  the  fact  that  our 
fca  reduce  gas  as  well  as  "tar"  and  nicotine,  gorgeo;  s  'J    '  the  fact  that  it  reduces  certain 
n  <i  3s  by  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  filters  is  downright  e  n  garde. 
'•^i  masterpiece  is  the  fact  that  Lark's  unigue  gas  reduction  givos  Lark 
'ql  /  smooth  and  easy  taste. 

°€  someone  you  like  about  Lark's  rare  combination  of  hard-working 
■Tr|  filter  and  easy  taste.  He'll  know  you're  a  connoisseur. 
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LETTERS 

not  kill  them  all  oil?"  This  gentleman  is 
presently  serving  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  where  he  is  privileged  to 
vote  on  hills  concerning  birth  control, 
divorce,  abortion,  and  welfare. 

These  veiled  and  not-so-veiled  threats 
of  physical  violence  are  one  reason  for 
the  karate  lessons.  Another  reason  is 
that  ever)  day  in  this  country  women 
an-  assaulted  and  killed  .  .  . 

Mr.  Grossman  would  be  amazed  if 
anyone  accused  him  of  domineering  or 
sexist  behavior.  Yet  tac-itly  condoning 
such  behavior  and  finding  it  natural  are 
also  oppressive  acts.  Mr.  Grossman  was 
not  surprised  that  a  woman  hearing 
from  him  for  the  first  time  in  three  y  ears 
dropped  what  she  was  doing  to  prepare 
him  a  gourmet  meal  and  to  play  the 
sycophant  while  he  consumed  it.  He 
would  have  found  it  distinctly  queer 
if  she  had  offered  to  meet  him  at  a  res- 
taurant and  split  the  check. 

The  talented  A.  is  like  the  opulent 
Macks  in  the  famous  joke.  When  some- 
one calls  out  "Nigger,    they  scream  in 
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dissociated  herself  from  other  women 
and  feels  superior,  not  lucky.  The  ma- 
jority who  have  failed  to  reach  her  level 
of  achievement  are  cither  lazv  or  sec- 
ond-rate. Men  love  to  hear  her  talk  this 
way.  just  a^  a  while  racist  would  love 
to  hear  his  black  colleague  on  the  city 
council  tell  him  that  all  those  blacks  on 
welfare  just  don't  want  to  work.  .  .  . 

Publishing  an  article  by  Mr.  Gross- 
man, who  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
doll's  house,  is  insulting.  Perhaps  you 
thought  his  lack  of  experience  would 
make  his  views  interesting  and  objec- 
tive. Hv  those  standards,  we  should  find 
informative  an  article  on  urban  ghetto 
problems  written  by  a  member  of  the 
I  )arien  Junior  1  .eague. 

Patricia  S.  Caplan 

Welleslev   Hills.  Mass. 

Edward  Grossman's  remarkably  over- 
long  and  wandering  article  desperately 
needed  two  things:  a  paternal  red  pen- 
cil and  a  strong  dose  of  relevance.  The 
i  piece  spikes  the  unhappiesi  note  that 
personal  journalism  can  strike,  thai  note 
in  which  the  experiences  being  de- 
scribed never  arrive  al  the  transform- 
ing moment  when  private  observation 
becomes  significant  abstraction;  it  re- 
mains embarrassingl)  without  import 
as  it  fails  to  rise  above  a  personal  whine, 
it  fails  to  Ml  the  true  nerve  of  thai  ex- 
perience which  transcends  itself  and  be- 
comes social  criticism. 

When  we  are  very  young  and  we 
travel   abroad,   we   inevitabh  return 


home    feeling    powerfully    d  o 
filled  with  hypersensitive  loi 
what  we  have  left,  and  despair  j| 
we  have  returned  to:  it  is  equ<  \ 
table  that  we  should  then  loo  a 
for    some    philosophical  obirjl' 
with  which  to  enlarge  and  ex  ii 
distress.  It  is  a  measure  of  rVj  j 
man's  immaturity  that  he  six  d 
chosen  women's  liberation  as  h 
to  hang  his  youthful  Angst  < 
God.  America  is  in  ruins.  R.  a 
tell  me  what  she's  been  doing  L*o 
asks  me  what  I've  been  doing!"  F 
all  the  issues  w  ith  which  to  illu  a 
apocalyptic  appearance  of  Arjri 
contrasted  with  the  satisfyinglyiiv 
surface  of  France,  nothing  cou'  h 
ther  from  the  mark  than  the  'iSp 
Women's  Liberation.  If  there  i^i'ir 
issue  that  threatens  to  inject  prjo] 
new  life  into  the  cultural  bio  , 
of  this  country,  certainly  Wor 
eration  is  it. 

The  attitude  of  weary  p'r< 
I  Dear  God.  what  do  these  col^c 
— er.  ladies— want  ?  I  that  Mr.  Q) 
assumes  is  the  attitude  of  the 
ened  fool:  it  is  an  attitude  sllrs 
many  men  and  women  in  this  01 
who  within  the  next  five  years  \Va 
to  rue  the  backwardness  of  the  vv 
even  as  those  who  five  years 
of  the  black  militants.  "This  is  Us 
What  the  hell  do  they  want?' 
quite  silent  about  those  once  M 
able,  now  irrelevant  views. 

What  the  women  of  this  courlrysl 
is  the  right  to  grow  up.  They  ;al 
be  raised,  as  men  are.  to  undershd 
their  first  duty  is  to  prepare  thjia 
to  assume  adult  responsibility. til 
ward    that   end    ever)    bit  ol 
talent,  and  drive  in  them  mus 
veloped.  Forming  families,  rait 
(hen.  performing  household  t,jks 
necessary  social  functions,  to  b.'.sh 
fully   bv   both  members  ol  th  Sfl 
union,  in  any  arrangement  th1  i\ 
timatelv     suitable    to    the    in  vi 
parties  involved.  These  aspect 1  it 
are  not  the  primary,  defining  c]tty- 
'"'icy   do  not  speak  t(  d 
thev  speak  lo  female  pi 
Liberation. A  i 
il    the  revohioi 
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w  omen. 
'*nature 
Thai  is\\ 
w  ll.il  one 

ine\  itable. 

\1  r.  ( I  rossman  s  repeated  sug 
that  \\  omen's  Liberation  is  mail  1 
posed  of  homelv    females,  of  l< 
the  ones  nobody  wanted,  is  tniW 
his  painfully  wrong-headed  con  1 
sion  of  w  hat  is  really  going  on. 
is  thai  Women's  Liberation  is  HI 
good-looking  girls  and  happily  1 
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The  Respirator. 


A  blade  of  grass. 

It's  quiet.  It  has  no  moving  parts. 

Yet  it  and  its  fellow  blades  take  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  worst  atmospheric 
pollutants  —  sulfur  dioxide,  ozone, 
peroxyacetyl  nitrate,  hydrogen  fluoride 
-  and  give  up  pure  oxygen  in  return. 

The  sturdier  the  plant,  the  more  the 
purification.  In  fact,  actively  growing 
grass  on  a  plot  25  feet  square  releases 
enough  oxvgen  to  sustain  life  day  after 
day  lor  a  grown  person. 

The  world  needs  more  such  greenery. 
Even  a  house  plant  beside  a  window  in 
your  home  will  help  the  cause. 

Think  of  it. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  of  Marysville,  Ohio 
100  years  in  the  grass-roots  business. 


LETTERS  |« 
women  who  have,  on  the  contri 
the  most  "successful"  females 
able.  The  girls  at  that  fame  i  " 
session"  on  sex  that  he  quotes  1  ;, 
from  being  losers,  are  the  kind  c  m\ 
who  have  had  a  very  great  dea(of ; 
ual  attention,  the  kind  of  wor|n  \ 
have  discovered,  through  thei  se> 
success,  that  they  have  almost  jntka 
of  themselves  that  is  not  domi 
their  positions  in  life  as  "se  al 
jects."  And  the  bitter,  unyield  s  r 
that  is  now  forming  in  these  v 
parallel  to  the  rage  James  Baldln  f 
in  his  famous  essay  "Strange i in 
Village,"  in  which  he  describ  :> 
followed  and  adored  by  the  S  ss 
lagers  who  consider  him  som  ex. 
and  beautiful  creature,  denyingjimi 
humanity  every  bit  as  much  I  11 
freakish  attentions  as  he  is  den.l  il 
the  overt  hatred  back  home. 

But  let  me  end  on  a  note  of  ">pe . 
ness:   Mr.   Grossman.   I   assuj  i) 
come  the  revolution,  not  ever  s 
bullet  will  mistake  you  for  a  ]  we 
oppressor. 

Vivian  (|r 

New  Yc  :, 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  t 
culture  that  an  article  on  the 
rights  movement  in  a  usually 
sible  magazine  must  adverti 
by  a  picture  of  a  women's  thi  n  I  < 
cover.  The  tasteless  and  irrelevaj  cr 
image,  which  reduces  Harper  to 
level  of  the  most  flesh)  and  vap]  g 
magazines,  is  nevertheless  an  .^oir 
measure  of  the  depth  of  thougl  in 
article.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Grossman  starts  w  ith  a  ve  h 
glance  at  the  demands  of  the  nrst 
anced,  sane  women's  group.  IS  \\ 
[but]   he  quicklv  slides  off  in  n 
sensational    and    congenial    i  9 
Gleefully,  he  discovers  the  lunal  Ei 
of  the  movement,  the  nastier, 
shuck    groups    such    as  SCI 
WITCH.  Ib  ie  he  is  in  his  elemei  I 
raucous  and  obscene  utterance!  il 
eas)  lo  deride,  so  clearly  diseasH 
basic  dishonesty  of  the  article  lit  I 
Grossman's    confounding    the  w 
meaning  <>l  the  women's  righti  > 
ment  w  ith  the  repellent  propi  | 
these  groups,  while  ignoring  ai  i 
possible  the  justified  social  i 
of  the  more  reasonable  groups. 

Ha\  ing     tagged     the  m< 
'•Women's  Lib,"  Mr.  Grossma 
prets  "liberation"  in  ;i  purel) 
sense.   This   piece  of  sleight:  ' 
helps  him  in  gel  pasl  the  impoi 

sues  without  e\.uuinii]'i  ihein.  Si 


V.'fi 


ind  TM 


iij'ii'i 


in :»:! 


He  phoned  800/325-3535 
from  Chicago  and  guess  what 
heygotinAruba. 


i 

Herns 


irticlt 


loriiBi 


They  got  the  use  of  a  private 
;ach.  They  got  to  play  tennis  and 
If.  And  best  of  all,  they  got  to 
e  the  new  skin-diving  outfits 
ey  gave  each  other  for  their  fifth 
adding  anniversary. 
iBy  calling  800/325-3535,  our 
xious  friend  and  his  wife  got  to 
eAruba  Sheraton  Hotel  and 
isino  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
ra  week. 

Free  call  from  any  telephone 

You  can  call  this  number  too— 
•e,  within  the  continental  U.S., 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week— and 
t  a  Sheraton  reservation 
yvvhere  in  the  world. 


There  has  always  been  a  need  for 
this  unique  service.  And  it  will 
soon  be  needed  even  more  because 
Sheraton  has  initiated  a  global 
five-year  expansion  program, 
costing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

As  changing  times  brought 
changing  needs,  Sheraton  became 
better  able  to  meet  them  by  joining 
with  us. 

New  areas  of  opportunity 

Our  financial  resources  and 
50  years  of  international  experience 
made  it  possible  for  Sheraton 
to  move  quickly  into  new  areas  of 
opportunity— in  international  gate- 


way cities  like  Buenos  Aires  and 
Munich,  in  growing  "convention" 
cities  like  San  Diego,  in  locations 
near  airports  and  heavily  traveled 
highways. 

Our  central  management  group 
offers  Sheraton  (and  all  other 
operating  units)  thousands  of  man- 
years  of  experience  in  areas  ranging 
from  planning  to  public  relations. 
This  group  has  been  called  "the 
major  contribution"  brought  to 
companies  who  join  us. 

Some  other  examples 

Each  of  our  200  companies  is  in 
an  industry  with  good  growth 
potential. 

Avis,  for  example,  has  almost 
quadrupled  its  number  of  cars  and 
trucks  since  joining  us  in  1965.  (At  ■ 
the  same  time,  the  industry  has 
enjoyed  an  equally  spectacular 
growth.) 

Levitt  has  expanded  its  home- 
building  activities  to  apartment 
construction.  Levitt  is  also  to 
develop  a  20,000  acre  tract  on 
Florida's  east  coast.  Eventually,  as 
many  as  100,000  acres  may  be 
developed,  resulting  in  a  city  of 
750,000  people. 

ITT  and  you 

Businesses  like  ours  must  keep 
growing,  for  only  through  growth 
can  we  continue  to  help  people  like 
you  enjoy  a  better  life.  And  get  you 
headed  for  a  beach  in  Aruba  with 
a  free  telephone  call. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NA,  INS  EVERYWHERE 


ITT 


/ suit'  \  simoi .  assot  iate 
professor  <</  biochemis- 
try nt  Boston  I J  nil  ersil  > 
School  a)  \ledii  ine,  litis 
written  103  booh  s  of 
science  fiction,  mystery, 
science  popularization, 
liistm  i  uml  so  mi ,  with 
h  i  s  ii  c  x  t  b  i  ti  boo  I. 
4SIM0VS  GUIDE  T<> 
SH  IKESPE  (RE.  Vou 
he  is  try  in  g  h  i  s  h  a  n  il 
(for  the  first  time)  at  a 
television  special. 


In  the  course  of 
three  billion  years 
of  evolution,  the  hu- 
man eye  has  been  de- 
\  eloped  —  a  tough 
little  sphere,  an  inch 


the 

mseen  world 

by 

ISAAC  ASIMOV 


the  radiati.  a 
way.  we  rnt 
detecting  ( 
into  outer  s]  ce 
pick  up  the  1 
beyond  so  tl  t 
might  filch  furl  :r 
crets  from  the  I  e 


in  diameter  and  mar- 
velous in  its  versatility     Though  our  eyes  see  so  much,  there  is 
and  capacity.  much  more  they  do  not  see.  A  tele-       Then  too  when  1  I 

Look  at  your  fingertips  and  vision  special  will  make  visible  technology  produces.  2 
you  will  see  a  delicate  tracery  a  sampling  of  the  beauties  rays  in  dangerous  abui  ar 
of  curving  lines.  Adjacent  ridges  our  eves  miss.  we  must  wear  detecting  de  es 

are  separated  by  less  than  a  fiftieth  id  guard  our  lives  at  nuclear  static 

an  inch  but  you  see  them  without  too  much 
trouble. 

Look  at  the  sk\  and.  il  the  night  is  dark  enough, 
you  will  see  in  the  constellation  ol  Andromeda  a 
-mall  foggy  patch.  It  is  the  Andromeda  Galaxy;  a  vast 
collection  of  stars  12  billion  billion  miles  from  us. 


our  e\es  will  tell  us  nothing. 

For  our  eyes  to  work  at  all.  the  light  strikif  th 
must  be  at  or  beyond  a  certain  level  of  brij  :m 
What  lies  beneath  that?  What  is  too  dim  >i 
Am  thing? 


The  same  eyes  that  see  the  fingerprints  see  the 
Andromeda  Galaxy . 

What's  more.  \our  eves  analyze  the  wavelengths 
ol  the  light  you  see.  Quite  automatically,  and  with- 
out effort  on  your  part,  your  brain  interprets  those 
wavelengths  as  color.  ^  ou  see  the  rose  as  red:  and 
the  giant  star,  \nlares.  vou  also  see  as  red. 

\  <>u  see  light  reflected  from  a  myriad  substance 
and  from  that  reflected  light  alone  you  can  deter- 
mine shape  in  three  dimensions,  judge  distance,  tell 
u  hether  a  surface  is  smooth,  rough,  or  textured  and 
w  hether  a  bod\  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gas-  all  at  a  dis- 
tance, all  without  calling  on  an)  other  sense. 

Is  there  anything  the  eye  doesn't  sec? 

Mas.  yes!  What  il  doesn't  see  includes  almost 
e\  er\  thing. 

I  he  development  ol  the  eye  followed  the  lines  ol 
feasibility  and  practicality .  W  hat  w  as  needed  to  keep 
us  alive  long  enough  I 
our  genes  worked  itsel 
we  do  w  ilhoul. 


There  are  artificial  eves  called  telescope  w 
lenses  that  are  in  some  cases  over  sixteen  fee  cr 
(compared  to  the  third  of  an  inch  of  the 
lens  I .  Place  camera  film  at  the  focus  so  I  t 
light  trapped  bv  the  enormous  lens  can  acci  ul 
and  you  will  end  by  detecting  light-sources  W 
several  million  times  too  dim  for  our  eves  >  : 
The  result?  A  hundred  billion  stars  in  tin  li 
Way.  which  we  can't  see  otherwise:  and  a  1  id 
billion  other  Milky  Ways  we  never  dreame<  u. 

\dd  radio  waves,  which  we  can  t  see  at  any  i$ 
ness,  and  we  detect  whole  galaxies  that  are  pi 
ing  and  tin)  neutron  stars  that  are  rotating  at 
thirtv  times  a  second. 

Our  eyes  can  detect  only  objects  a  fiftietl  >l 
inch  across  or  larger.  We  don't  need  to  d< 
for  ordinary  affairs  ol  life,  but  is  there  a 
beyond  the  horizon  ol  smallness? 


ie  Sun  i- 

radia 
il  "  and 


have  children  and  pass  on 
out.  W  hat  w  as  not  needed. 

at  a  temperature  which  places  its  maxi- 
tion  in  those  wavelengths  we  call  "\  isible 
the  atmosphere  is  ol  such  a  chemical 


composition  as  to  allow  that  "\  isible  light"  l  and  lit- 
tie  else  i  to  pass  through.  So  our  eye  ends  by  being 
able  to  detect  "visible  light",  which  is  what  makes 
il  "visible."  Other  radiations  aren't  there  in  quan- 
tity :  lo  have  the  eve  detect  them  offers  little  prac- 
tical value:  so  the  ability  lor  such  detection  was 

not  (lev  eloped. 

I'ul  lo  either  side  ol  the  single  octave  o|  visible 
light-waves  are  some  sixiv  octaves  of  radiation  with 
wavelengths  ion  long  or  loo  short  to  see.  There  are 
infra-red  waves,  microwaves  and  radio  waves  on 
the  long  side;  ultraviolet  waves,  x-rav  waves  and 
gamma-ray  waves  on  the  short  side.  The  I  inverse 
filled  w  ilh  ihein.  but  we  neither  see  nor  sense  them 


Only   a  whole  world  of  life  undreamt  ofjefi 
the  coming  ol  the  microscope  and  its  ability  tjiri 
into  lininess  we  cannot  see  otherw  ise.  Tlr1  ■ 
small  creatures  that  compress  all  of  life  into 
of  a  pinpoint  and  less,  vet  which  are.  chemii  v 
complicated  as  we. 

More  than  the  ordinary  microscope  is  the  i 
microscope  which  expands  a  pin  point  of  1  i 
a  gigantic  and  intricate  structure,  bringing  i  3 
ibility  the  molecules  themselves     il  they  ai1 
enough. 

For  below  the  molecules  are  atoms,  and  wit  n 
electrons  which  circle  linv  nuc 
nuclei  are  individual  protons  ai  I 
making  up  the  protons  and  neuti 


atoms  are 
inside  the 
lions,  and 
w  hal  ? 


in  any  way.  Since  the  atmosphen 


ks 


mi 


Jl  of 


The  world  of  the  infinitely  small  regres9( 
our  grasp  as  elusivclv  as  the  world  of  the  in  ill 
distant,  and  with  all  our  instrumentation.  | 
i  per  haps  infinitely  much  I  remains  unseen  a 
end  and  is  known  lo  us  at  all.  only  through  i  1 
deduction  from  what  can  be  seen. 


»\er  mind  size  and  distance.  Time  is  the 
.  too.  We  live  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  and 
s  time  for  our  retina  to  read,  hut  not  more 
1  it  takes  time  fur  our  muscles  to  react.  There 
se  seeing  anything  we  ran  do  nothing  about. 
Ution  didn't  hother  to  give  us  e\es  that  could 
speeding  bullet.  It  doesn't  stay  in  one  spot 
tiough  to  be  seen. 

Usl  because  there  is  no  practical  use  in  seeing 
ra-quii  k.  doesn't  mean  there  is  no  esthetic 
With  the  movie  camera  taking  thousands  of 
ter  sec  ond,  we  end  b)  seeing  the  splash  of 
[oal  up  into  a  crown,  the  screaming  bullet 
a  wake  and  shatter  a  glass  into  glittering 
ilas.  the  feathered  wings  practicing  a  slow 
There  i>  a  world  of  loveliness  that  is  lost  to 
ause  we  don  1  have  lime  to  see  it. 

In  our  eyes  store  up  impressions.  We  can- 
ste  the  sight  oi  the  frail  green  shoot  peeping 
the  ground,  and  knit  it  to  the  same  sight 
iter,  and  the  same  sight  an  hour  later  again 
I  that,  the  plant  world  seems  motionless 


that  same  shoot  becomes  a  living  green 


le. 


■  wrig 

thrusting  upward  eagerly  toward  the  light,  sending 
out  its  leaves,  turning  this  way  and  that  —  as  trem- 
blingl)  active  as  any  animal.  We  need  only  adjust 
to  the  time-rale. 

Or  perhaps  it's  just  a  case  of  attention.  How  much, 
even  with  our  limited  vision  we  could  see  if  we 
looked.  We  don  I  look  long  enough,  we  don  I  look 
hard  enough,  we  don  t  look  thoughtfull)  enough. 
\\  e  just  don  I  look. 

Ml  around  us  is  a  world  of  delicate,  evanescent 
things:  the  thread  of  a  spider  web.  the  motion  of 
the  munching  jaws  of  a  caterpillar,  the  tracery  of 
veins  in  a  leal,  the  delicate  earth-coming  of  a  bird. 
Infinite  variety:  all  of  it  seeable:  hardlv  any  of  it 
seen . 

There  is  so  much  more  to  see  than  can  be  seen 
easualh  and  without  help.  And  so  much  oi  that 
much  is  incredibly  beautiful.  \  sample  of  the  beautv 
and  fascinating  is  presented  in  the  television  spe- 
cial Till.  I  \SEEN  WORLD  in  the  preparation  of 
which  (I  must  admit  I  I  have  been  involved. 


Sometimes  it  is  not  enough  to  see  that  which  is. 
We  must  also  see  that  which  is  not. 


il  3M  arc  in  the  business  of  creating  reality 
|  i  agination.  As  often  as  not.  when  we  firing 
product,  it's  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 

luse  if  we  decide  to  produce  a  product  to  do  a 
job.  we  don't  just  make  small  improvements 
l  ng  ones.  Instead,  we  analyze  the  problem 
m  'i"st  basic  level.  Consider  the  possibilities. 


Even  the  impossibilities.  And  then  work  to  turn  it 
into  realilv . 

Imagination.  To  see  things  before  they  exist. 
Thai's  m 

The  Unseen  ft  arid,  which  deals  with 
things  that  exist  but  cannot  be  readily  §3^^ 
seen,  is  I  lie  latest  in  a  series  of  3M  specials.  ■Jcoiuphnv 

The  I  useeii  If  orld  will  be  telecast  on  ABC 
May  3rd  (8:00-9:00,  7  :<M»-»  :(>()  Central).  Con- 
sult your  local  listings  for  exact  lime  and 
channel  in  your  area. 
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eration  means  sexual  liberation,  Mr. 
Grossman  is  led  inevitably  to  his  in- 
credible,  dizzying;  conclusion:  what  the 
women's  rights  groups  are  really  alter 
is  more  orgasms!  Eureka!  It's  a  gas! 
It's  the  higgesl  verbal  spoof  since  Alice 
in  Wonderland  I  ll  MUST  be  a  parod) 
—of  the  angry  snarling  of  the  typical 
complacent  man  who  thought  every- 
thing was  just  fine  the  \va\  it  was.  and. 
exasperated  l>\  all  this  incomprehensi- 
ble, undeserved  criticism,  seizes  any 
club  to  heat  oil  the  attackers.  Or  is  it  a 
takeoff  on  the  whole  subject  ol  "sex- 
ism." a  charge  leveled  at  men  by  the 
women's  groups?  It  certainl)  substanti- 
ates the  charge!  I  nfortunately  the  high 
comedy  is  spoiled  by  the  leader  s  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Grossman  did  nut  mean 
to  write  satire.  Now  we  don't  want  to  de- 
prive conscientious  researchers  like  Mr. 
Grossman  ol  the  pleasures  id  leading 
Siren  and  battling  witches,  but  could 
we  possibl)  slick  to  the  subject  of 
women  s  rights,  rather  than  sexual  lib- 
eration and  aberrations?  .  .  . 

Perhaps  someday,  no  thanks  to  the 
obfuscating  uproars  perpetrated  l>\ 
SCUM,  WITCH.  Harper's,  and  Mr. 
Grossman,  the  subject  ol  women  s  rights 
may  be  freed  from  the  smut,  hysteria, 
and  paranoia  that  make  it  such  a  target 
for  ridicule,  and  from  the  essentiall) 
irrelevant  blather  about  sexual  libera- 
tion. Eventuall)  maybe  women  will  be 
able  to  participate  .  .  .  I'ossihlv  the)  w  ill 
do  it  with  as  much  grace,  verve,  insight, 
wisdom,  and  style  as  was  formerl)  spent 
haggling  over  the  price  ol  groceries 
and  gi\  ing  formal  leas. 

K  \tii  \kine  More 
( ihappaqua,  N.Y. 

Edward  Grossman  does  precisel) 
what  men  have  been  doing  to  women 
for  centuries:  reduces  them  to  their 
sexuality,  whereupon  their  "demands 
ami  proposals  '  can  be  dismissed  as 
"irrelevant"  and  "pathetic."  It  is  the 
age-old  "keep  them  barefoot  and  preg- 
nant' I  heme  done  up  in  modern  drag  .  .  . 
if  we'd  just  shut  up  and  gel  into  bed. 
w  e'd  be  happ) .... 

Bui  perhaps  more  tedious  and  dis- 
tressing is  Grossman's  attitude  toward 
women  in  groups.  His  prose  is  circum- 
spect, but  he  appears  to  be  suggesting 
thai  the  purpose  of  women  gelling  to- 
gether in  groups  is  for  mutual  mastur- 
bation sessions.  Of  course,  he  lliinks  that 
all  Women's  Liberation  women  would 
rather  masturbate  than  fuck  ( it's  a  sure- 
fire waj  of  achieving  orgasm  )  and  that, 
individual  masturbation  being  lonely, 
the  group  follows.  Is  this  the  sort  of 


fantas)  thai  underlies  another  age-old 
tendency  of  men:  to  resent  and  fear  at- 
tempts ol  women  to  band  together  for 
an\  pu  i  pose  whatsoever?  It  is  essential 
for  him  to  be  able  to  dismiss  these 
groups,  and  he  pontificates  on  "con- 
fronting alone  the  condition  of  being 
alone.  One  naturally,  out  ol  delicacy, 
hesitates  to  point  out  that  men  have 
been  evading  this  condition  since  lime 
out  ol  mind,  with  clubs,  football  learns, 
armies,  board  meetings,*  conventions, 
and  business  lunches,  to  name  a  few. 
I  tut  of  con  i  se  men  don  t  masturbate.  .. . 

Signe  Hammer 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Edward  Grossman,  who  must  be  ap- 
proaching (Flirt y  and  tells  us  he  is  "no 
longer  young,"  can  lake  some  consola- 
tion   in   the   lad    that    bis  self-centered 

maundering  sounds  ver\  young,  in- 
deed. .  .  . 

I  be  competitive  society  lends  to  seg- 
regate in  favoi  ol  the  maintenance  of 
the  powei  structure;  the  cooperative 
soeiet)  tends  to  hee  the  individual  to 
do  that  which  he  does  best  so  that  all 
ma)  benefit.  I  ndoubtedl)  main  males 
would  be  happier  taking  care  of  a  home 
and  children  than  in  the  jungle  of  our 
"free"  economy,  just  as  man)  women 
would  be  happier  doing  other  kinds  of 
work  than  those  assigned  to  them  in 
the  present  role-oriented  structure.  We 
are  no  longer  primith  es.  .  .  . 

This  role-playinp  is  not  more  benefi- 
cial to  men  than  it  is  to  women.  It  only 
seems  that  way. 

K  vi  ( .ui  i.\  J  i  kk i:\is 
Monte-( 'ailo.  Monaco 

Edward  Grossman  s  most  honest 
statement  about  the  subject  of  Women's 
Liberation  is  that  he  doesn't  "gel  it." 
^  our  cover  quote. .  .sets  the  lone  of  the 
piece.  Freud  also  said,  if  you  recall,  that 
"the  portion  ol  woman  cannot  be  other 
than  what  it  is:  to  be  an  adored  sweet- 
heart in  youth  and  a  beloved  wife  in 
maturity,"  and  declared  thai  there  was 
a  "sense  of  the  absurd"  inherent  in 
the  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
w  omen.  .  .  . 

The  author  insists  thai  "private  rea- 
sons" and  "squalid  disappointment" 
illuminate  the  anger  and  anguish  of 
women,  ll  is  precisel)  the  contribution 
of  the  feminist  movement  lo  have  dis- 
covered thai  those  private  reasons  are 
exceeding!)  public  in  their  universal  ap- 
plication. The  "splash"'  of  Kale  Millelt's 
"Sexual  Politics"  is  due  to  the  sense 
of  recognition  it  awakens  in  women  of 
their  own  sexual  exploitation.... 


Incidentally,  if  "A."  works  foi 
dation-sponsored  TV,"  she  wou  I 
to  be  blind  not  to  be  struck  In 
splendent  male  chauvinism  an  | 
female  discrimination  that  exist  1 
I  know  because  I  worked  for  i 
Educational  Television  and  w 
quite  openly  that  women  do  not 
producers— they  remain  associi 
ducers.  And  men  are  paid  in 
doing  the  same  jobs. 

The  notion  that  it  promotes  ( 
ination  to  think  of  women  as  a  - 
oppressed   group   is  absurd. 

treats  us  as  a  separate  group  '3 

have  always  had  the  opportunit  : 
alone    together— in  playgroum 
Mali  Jongg  parties  and  ladies  > 
lies.  Those  are  the  pathetic  gat  r 
of  the  powerless.  Mr.  Grossmi 
sertioii  that  the  demands  and  < 
of  the  women's  movement  are 
vant  and  pathetic  is  so  outragei 
one  can  only  i^asp.  I  regret  that  tl  1 
an  question  bores  him.  but  are  J 
estations  of  guilt  supposed  to  r'U 
feel  sympathy?  .  .  . 

Lucy  K 

New  Y01 

From  the  frozen  North  on  t 
of  the  taiga,  a  word  in  defense  01 
women.  ...  I  am  a  widow,  ui 
children,  a  classroom  teacher  in  - 
intermediate  high  school :  I  an 
fifty,  and  even  in  m\  palmier  ( 
best  thai  could  be  said  for  me  V'i 
1  was  "wholesome-looking."  I  ar 
happ) .  secure,  and  contented  Im 
ing.  I  ha\  e  the  memory  of  a  del  1 
and  earthilv  passionate  marrial 
man  w  bo  ne\  er  made  more  than 
mechanic  s  w  ages  in  our  w  hole 
gether.  I  have  never  learned  | 
play  golf  or  tennis.  I  took  u]  1 
drinking  two  years  ago.  and  I 
bridge  a  year  ago.  I  have  nev 
out  of  iu\  native  pro\  ince,  an  1 
w ant  to.  I  have  never  ow  ned  so  1 
a  diamond  ring,  nor  a  fur  coal 
foi  mal  gown.  I  have  ne\  er  he< 
cocktail  party,  nor  a  nightclub. 

I  eiijo\  myself,  like  mvself,  J'l 
almost  evei  \  one  I  know.  I  love  1 
fession.  .mil  m\  students.  M\  m 
is  a  dream  lo  work  under,  and  I 
on  staff  give  me  the  best  of  all  ] 
w  01  Ids    in  social  contexts,  they  I 
as  charming  and  feathery  fem ! 
professional  contexts,  as  an  C 
competence:  in  debates  of  ideas,1' 
the)  nor  I  expect  not  give  quai 

thev  never  low  er  themselves  lo  at 
me  as  a  person  01  a  biological  od 
Tin  re  of  my  sons  mai  1  ied  the  I 


Canada,  in  my  opinion.  My  chil- 
I  at  home  are  middle-class,  con- 

■  sijiiares  whose  lives  center 
the  choir,  the  church  youth 
the  downtown  youth  center, 
-sons,  and  school  a II a i i  s.  I  he) 
link,  smoke,  lake  drills,  or  en- 

promisCUOUS  sexual  aclivils. 
e\  haw  lo  he  awa\  lor  a  while 
me  home,  and  the)    have  the 

■  to  love  me  as  much  as  I  lo\  e 
id  lo  proclaim  il  publicly  lo 
\  ho  w  ants  Id  listen. 

\MT   led   (  healed.    I   do  NOT 

aded.  I  do  NOT  feel  inferior.  I 
dislike    and   distrust  men 
love  them.  I  do  NOT  feel  bio- 
ill  done  l>\ .  I  alw  a\  -  tell  sorry 

usband  ;  I  had  the  glor)  and  the 

iving  the  babies,  while  he  onl\ 

worry. 

it.  \l  i .  Editor.  I  he  w  omen  lib- 
nay  have  good  reasons  lo  feel 
hey  do.  and  to  act  the  w  a\  the) 

■  I  would  nol  presume  to  judge 
I    I  ask  is.  for  God  S  sake,  ladies. 

■  own  thing,  and  give  me  leave 
I  lie.  I  am  pel  fet'tl)  happ\  a-  a 
I  elisions,  conservative,  conven- 
fl  minine  woman. 

k  \  I  in  i  kn  M.  IIkook 
Edmonton,  \lberta 

Mil  ( ,\  ossinan  s  de\  ei  and  pel  - 
(I  i  tide  on  the  American  woman 
lYoman  s  Liberation  movemenl 
linking  about  the  problem  lice 

I  i's  loi   the  liberated  woman. 

■  eedom  is  long  overdue  since  il 

■  I  the  traditional  "sex  as  a  tol- 

II  rden    concept.  Iml  along  wilh 

■  se  in  female  pleasure  there  has 
oj  I  a  mat  ked  increase  in  female 
Uliimenl  and  alienation.  \  man 
<a  i  has  lo  commit  himsell  to  a 
llie  desires  or  even  needs,  and 
(land  more  women  hml  ihem- 
>  I  indoned  and  alone. 

■  rd  the  Women's  Liberation 
af  l  as  the  modern  Lonely  Hearts 
•a  Id  Maids'  Association-  women 
m  together  who  have  been  dis- 

■  y  men.  I  disagree  with  (iioss 

-  I  male     1 1  lend     thai     the  ,  are 

nimd  spoiled"  or  "second-rate 
nor  am  I  able  lo  look  upon 
'i  amusement.  I  see  (hem  as 
hi.  appealing  girls  who  have 
ilened  l>\  ,i  high-power  city 
ent,  an  intensity  of  competi- 
from  their  male  counterparts, 
other  females  I .  and  constant 
by  one  man  after  another.  I 
their  fate  hul  ipiestion  their 
ml   solution.    Ml    the   m<>\  e 


TRY  SOMETHING  BETTER. 


There  is  (J n  1  y  one  j&B  Rare 
Scotch.  And  only  one  reason  for 
drinking  it.  The  delightful  rare 
laste  you  pour  every  time  from 
every  bottle.  Isn't  something  like 
that  worth  a  few  cents  more? 


JB 


Rare  Scotch 


From  the  house  oj 
justerini  (r  Brooks,  founded  17-J') 


HO  Proof  Blended  Scu  i  h  Whisky.  The  I'iiddinston  Corp.,  N.Y.  I 


The  Saturday-night  prom  brought  out  boys  in  tuxes  and  girls  in  full-length  eve- 
ning gowns,  dancing  sedately  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  prom  chaperons. 


REE  TO  Harperfe  READERS 

J  WHO  LIKE  SWING  MUSIC 

—  10-day  trial  of  the  three-record  album  "The  Swing  Era:  1940-1941"  (30  hit  tunes  on  12-inch  stereo  LP 

—  10-day  examination  of  the  picture  book  "How  It  Was  to  Be  Young  Then"  in  the  big-band  Swing  Era 


totk 


ft  I 


l3 


nber  the  great  music  of  the  Swing 

iie  Shaw's  Begin  the  Beguine 
;nn  Miller's  Moonlight  Serenade 
mmy  Dorsey's  Opus  One 
any  Goodman's  great  Let's  Dance 

-  hear  their  music  re-created  in 
s  stereo — by  accepting  at  no  obliga- 
whole  Time-Life  Records'  book- 
!Cord  package  containing  30  such 
swing  performances,  complete,  in 
n  LP  stereo-with  a  volume  of  pic- 
md  stories  that  tells  "How  It  Was 
Young  Then" — in  the  Swing  Era — 
to  enjoy  for  10  days  free! 
remarkable  music  you'll  hear  on 
oig  12-inch  stereo  LPs  is  based  on 
issic  arrangements  that  made  the 
nds  famous.  These  great  arrange- 
were  rerecorded  by  specially  as- 
:d  groups  of  present-day  virtuoso 
ans  and  arrangers,  all  of  them 
es  of  the  Swing  Era.  Each  new 
ing  has  been  carefully  checked 
t  existing  78  rpms.  Except  for  the 
richness  of  these  new  hi-fi  rec- 
«)u  probably  couldn't  tell  which 
ilayed  by  the  original  band.  Only 
sounds  don't  come  to  you  on  a  78 
ing  (the  only  kind  of  records  that 
lade  in  1940)  .  .  but  in  brilliant, 
(i  stereo.  It's  as  if  the  big  bands  of 
/ing  Era  had  made  recordings  for 
day— with  all  their  original  magic 
;ed  by  the  miracle  of  today's  sound ! 

AN  EXCITING  OFFER 

11  gladly  send  you  a  three-record 
"The  Swing  Era:  1940-1941," 
contains  30  recordings  of  the 
st  hits  of  some  of  the  greatest 
bands.  We'd  like  you  to  enjoy  this 
I  for  10  days  free  —  to  discover 
■  urself  how  faithfully  Time-Life 
Bis  has  recaptured  the  excitement 
big-band  Swing  Era! 
part  of  the  Swing  Era  package, 
also  receive  a  wonderfully  nostal- 
)k  of  words  and  pictures  entitled 
tt  Was  to  Be  Young  Then,"  which 
ites  the  joys  of  growing  up  in  that 
rful  era:  the  Saturday-night 
proms,  with  tivo  big  bands  per- 
g  and  couples  doing  the  Lindy 
raternity  hazing,  college  queens, 
g  in  the  aisles  at  the  Paramount 
e  on  Broadway,  the  world  of  10<_ 
id  Coke  dates,  comic  books,  non- 
:olleges  and  weekend  dates  ...  as 
at  from  today's  world  as  Glenn 
.is  different  from  Sam  Cooke.  To- 
your  records  and  book  will  let  you 
ain  to  the  rhythm  of  swing! 

BEST-LOVED  SWING  MUSIC 

•lbum  will  take  you  on  a  nostalgic 
lively!  —  journey  back  to  those 
days  just  before  America  entered 
I  War  II,  when  Roseland  was  jump- 
I  d  Harlem's  Cotton  Club  echoed 
I  ie  sounds  of  Duke  Ellington  and 
I  id.  You'll  hear  "Stearin'  Apples," 
just  as  it  was  by  Bennv  Goodman 
many  college  proms.  You'll  hear 
light  Serenade"  and  "In  the  Mood," 
just  as  they  were  by  Glenn  Miller 
nk  Dailey's  Meadowbrook  or  the 
iland  Casino. 

e  were  the  golden  days  for  the 
bands,  as  they  played  their  way 
e  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans, 
mr  album  will  bring  you  30  of  the 
it  captivated  the  country  . . .  yours 
•y  again  and  again,  played  just  as  ' 
sre-buf  with  the  magic  of  modern 
aelity  stereo. 


BE  OUR  GUEST 

Listen  to  these  30  superb  recordings  and 
enjoy  "How  It  Was  to  Be  Young  Then" 
for  10  full  days  as  a  guest  of  Time-Life 
Records.  There's  no  cost,  and  you  are 
under  no  obligation.  Just  sample  this 
album-and-book  package.  If  you  are  not 
delighted,  simply  return  it,  and  that  will 
end  the  matter. 

But,  if  you  are  as  delighted  as  we  think 
you  will  be,  keep  "The  Swing  Era:  1940- 
1941"  and  enjoy  a  second  pleasant  sur- 
prise! The  three  12-inch  long-playing 
records  in  this  great  package  have  been 
recorded  to  the  most  exacting  technical 
specifications.  They  are  the  highest- 
quality  vinyl,  identical  to  stereo  records 
selling  for  $4.98  and  more  each;  you 
might  expect  to  pay  $15  for  the  three 
records  alone,  without  the  hard-cover 
book.  Yet,  because  Time-Life  Records 
has  ordered  these  recordings  in  one  large 
economical  pressing,  and  because  we  sell 
direct  to  you  without  the  cost  of  retail 
outlets  or  salesmen,  we  can  offer  this 
three-record  album  for  just  $11.95,  plus 
shipping  and  handling,  in  stereo,  with 
the  Time-Life  Records  book  "How  It  Was 
to  Be  Young  Then"  included  at  no  extra 
cost.  Just  mail  the  attached  postage- 
prepaid  reply  card  today,  and  we  will  mail 
you  your  album  for  10  days'  free  trial. 

YOUR  INTRODUCTION 
TO  A  NEW  SERIES 

"The  Swing  Era:  1940-1941"  is  the  first 
in  an  exciting  swing-band  record-and- 
book  series  created  by  Time-Life  Records 
called  "The  Swing  Era."  Together,  these 
recordings  bring  you  the  best  of  the  great 
swing  music,  from  1930  through  the 
memorable  years  when  swing  was  cap- 
turing the  hearts  of  millions  down  to  the 
war  years  and  the  postwar  boom. 
There  will  be  additional  albums  and 


picture  books.  Each  package  will  be 
shipped,  on  approval,  every  second  month 
to  listeners  who  subscribe.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  commitment,  and  any  record- 
and-book  package  mav  be  returned — or 
the  free  audition  privilege  may  be  can- 
celled by  you  at  any  time.  By  returning 
the  attached  reply  card,  you  simply  ac- 
cept the  privilege  of  listening  to  "The 
Swing  Era:  1940-1941"  for  10  days  FREE 
Fill  out  the  replv  card  NOW  and  mail 
it  TODAY. 


30  SWING  HITS  YOU'LL  HEAR 

Glenn  Miller  version  of  Moonlight 
Serenade  •  Sunrise  Serenade  •  Little 
Broivn  Jug  '  In  the  Mood  •  Tuxedo 
Junction  •  Anvil  Chorus  t  Parts  I  &  11) 

Harry  James  version  of  Tuo  o'clock 
Jump  •  Music  Makers  •  Ciribiribin  •  You 
Made  Me  Love  You 

Charlie  Barnet  version  of  Cherokee 
•  Pompton  Turnpike  •  Redskin  Rhumba 

Tommy  Dorsey  version  of  Lonesome 
Road  <  Parts  I  &  II)  •  Swanee  River  • 
Deep  River 

Benny  Goodman  version  of  Stealin' 
Apples  •  Let's  Dance 

Artie  Shaw  version  of  Temptation  • 
Frenesi  •  Stardust 

Les  Brown  version  of  Bizet  Has  His  Day 

Bob  Crosby  version  of  Soutli  Rampart 
Street  Parade 

Duke  Ellington  version  of  Take  the 
"A"  Train 


Woodv  Herman 
Parade 


version   of  Blues  on 


Jlmmie  Lunceford  version  of  Weli  Alt 
Right  Then 

Claude  Thomhill  version  of  Snoiofall 
Jan  Savitt  version  of  720  in  the  Books 


Time-Life  Records,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Europe 
Whole 
Sale 


LETTERS 


Wholesaler  fares  are  lower  than 
the  lowest  available  airline 
fares.  They  are  available  only 
through  wholesalers  who,  because 
they  contract  for  large  blocks  of 
seats  on  major  airlines,  can  resell 
them  to  individuals  at  low  cost. 

Travel  Wholesalers,  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  serving  the  independent  traveler, 
offers  frequent  weekend  departures  for  two  and 
three  week  trips  to  all  of  the  important  cities  of 
Europe  You  will  travel  on  ma|or  scheduled  airlines 
from  New  York,  or  directly  from  Washington, 
Boston,  Miami,  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles- 

Ft  r  comparison,  when  you  travel  directly  from 
New  York  to  London  for  a  two  week  stay: 
Wholesaler  Fare 
Round  trip  fare  $308 
Subtract  value 
of  cash  voucher  50 
$258 


E  xcursion  Fare 
Round  trip  fare  $300 
Add  for 

weekend  travel  60 
$360 


Travel  Wholesalers  also  offers  a  pleasant  alterna- 
tive to  the  standard  tour  packages,  which  are  fixed 
and  inflexible.  We  issue  cash  vouchers  for  full  value 
at  the  hotel  of  your  choice  Additional  vouchers  may 
be  purchased  for  car  rentals,  Eurailpass.  etc 
The  fare  comparison  shown  is  for  minimum  two 
week,  or  maximum  three  week  stays  For  shorter  or 
logger  stays,  only  "charter"  fares  offer  comparable 
icw  rates.  But,  to  qualify,  you  must  be  a  member  of 
u  recognized  organization  (not  formed  solely  for 
travel)  for  at  least  six  months,  you  must  go  where 
the  group  is  going  (which  may  not  be  where  you 
want  to  go),  and  you  must  realize  that  if  the  group 
does  not  fill  up,  you  may  not  go  at  all 
For  information  and  brochures  please  write  to 
Travel  Wholesalers  International.  1707  I  Street.  N  W 
Washington  D  C  20036  Or  telephone  (202)  296  9161 


BARBADOS. 
THE  HAPPY 
ISLAND. 
WHERE  EVERY 
7th  NIGHT  IS 
FREE. 

Visit  Barbados  on  Bonanza* — visit  your 
travel  agent  first 

'Barbados  Bonanza— April  16  to  Dec.  15 
6  nights  get  you  7,  May  1  to  Nov  1 
Your  choice  of  two  special  activities  free 
Taxi  transportation  from  and  to  Seawell 
Airport,  free 

Modified  American  Plan,  your  choice  of  28 
hotels  from  as  little  as  $67  00  (double  p.p.) 
European  Plan,  your  choice  of  12  apartments 
from  as  little  as  $78  00  for  two 


Just  21  miles  long.  And  a  smile  wide. 

Call  or  write  Barbados  Tourist  Board, 
2"  801  Second  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y  1001 7  (212)  686  5941 


ment  will  do  for  them,  besides  giving 
them  something  to  do  on  a  Saturday 
night,  is  entrench  them  in  their  miser- 
able existence  and  reinforce  their  fail- 
ures as  w omen. 

Segregation,  ugliness,  or  making  the 
male  their  scapegoat  seems  to  me  to  he 
cutting  off  the  hand  that  feeds  them  and 
a  child  s  form  ol  revenge.  Femininit)  is 
our  mosf  valuable  defense  against  mas- 
culine usurpation,  and  a  distinction  be- 
tween masculine  and  feminine  roles  is 
not  such  a  had  thing  for  woman  s  free- 
dom. The  members  of  NOW  oi  WITCH 
hate  being  women  and  thus  lose  their 
satisfaction  in  the  sex  act.  Onlv  those 
who  revel  in  their  own  femininit)  and 
se\ualit\  can  benefit  from  the  new  free- 
dom. Rut  then,  the)  do  not  need  a 
movement  because  the)  have  a  man. 

After  going  t<>  college  with  while 
middle-class,  educated  females  foi  al- 
most lour  years  I  have  found  that  most 
ol  u^  want  to  belong  to  someone  if  not 
be  dominated  b\  him.  and  we  spend 
most  ol  our  time  preoccupied  with  our 
current  "man.  The  disillusionment 
comes  when  we  discover  that  most  of 
the  boys  w  ith  w  horn  we  associate  ate  not 
men  enough  to  make  us  feel  like  tul- 
lilled  women,  or  the)  are  not  mature 
enough  to  fare  commitment.  \nd  so  we 
begin  the  process  ol  the  wearing  down 
of  our  confidence  and  femininity.  Some 
of  us  rush  franticallv  to  catch  anvone. 
deciding  that  a  ring  is  better  than  in- 
security, and  we  marry  the  boys  who  are 
less  than  our  dreams.  Hut  there  arc  those 
id  us  who  find  ourselves  with  a  diploma 
and  without  lullilhnent.  We  are  left 
with  our  independence  and  a  future 
struggle  where  aggressiveness  becomes 
necessary.  Although  more  and  more 
marts  there  are  always  those  who  have 
no  husbands  or  babies  to  come  home  to. 
Is  \\  omen's  Lib  all  that  remains  for  the 
leftox  ci  -  ?  .  .  . 

Barb  \\\  \  1 1  \i  sm  w 
\\  heaton(  iollege'70.  Norton.  Vlass. 

I  enjoyed  Edward  Grossman  s  obser- 
vations on  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment, particular!)  A.'s  reaction  with 
which  I  most  easily  identified.  .  .  .  \Ian\ 
|  women]  who  ate  competent  are  mak- 
ing it  on  their  own.  and  besides,  even  if 
we  do  suffer  from  lime  to  time  from  un- 
warranted discrimination,  aren't  there 
many  compensations  for  being  a 
woman'.''  There  is  so  much  noise  in  our 
world  today.  If  only  those  women  who 
are  contributing  to  the  confusion 
through  this  movement  would  relax, 
the)  might  have  lime  to  enjoy  being 
women. 


1  understand  one  good  reason  •  tl 
female  revolution  — lack  of  love  a  ij 
derstanding  from  men.  If  we  wen  i\< 
for  being  individuals  and  not  pre  rle 
of  services,  there  would  be  no  ;  io 
reason  to  rebel.  It  is  hard  work  t  m 
Perhaps  it  is  up  to  women  to  t  itr 
dure  this  fruitful  labor  to  our  -  [i 
After  all  we  are  the  ones  who  >u 
benefit  most  from  such  a  revival.j 
Sukrrie  Si  IN 
Arlington,  V  ir 

W  Into  have  told  blacks,  adult  ia 
told  souths,  and  obviously,  nov  in 
must  tell  women  w  hat  is  good  foi  le 
.  .  .  At  considerabl)  less  length  th  .\ 
Grossman  employs  to  find  his  e; 
with  his  manliness  it  may  he  sugesll 
that  .  .  .  women  are  beyond  the  da 
—  masturbation  or  coition.  They  a  c 
ing  havoc  at  a  world  brought  to  tl  ji 
of  suffocation  ami  destruction! 
endless  progression  of  gross,  n 
dominated  civilizations.  We  malt  a 


a 
•t 

hi 


c  .  . 

i : 


turns  out.  have  had  no  more  depe 
capacities  or  concerns  for  the  pro 
ol  the  species  and  the  planet  w 
so   long   dominated   than   might  n 
goloid  apes  occupying  our  aut  r 
Faced  with  a  world  careening 
disaster  we  settle  with  our  son-) 
with  the  onl)  techniques  we  hi 
veloped.  or  allowed  to  develop— 
brace    the    complaining  eartl 
seeming  quiescence  as  we  hav 
braced  blacks,  youth,  and  worm 
"sound  off."  We  declare  we  are, 
sponsible    i  nub    iii  crises  do  I 
meaned  discover  what  status  tht 
hail  all  the  w  bile  l  .  And  we  send  1  | 
Grossman   forth  to  expatiate  i 
question/ subject,  troubling,  bori 
with  which  we  shall  live  in  corirf  ! 
guilt.   Thus  shall   we  triumph'^ 
Without  coping  with  the  need.  \ 
losing  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  1 
the  natural  superiors  and  leader;!1 
mil  permitting  the  maternal  com 
of  the  -pecie-  to  a-sert  its  saving  f% 
we  will  ride  our  white  rockets  for 
as  it  takes  to  wipe  from  the  face 
planet  the  beautiful  people  wh<  ' 
is  thai  the)  have  permitted  ther  j 
to  become  onlv  half  persons,  em 
not  w  ith  the  other  sex.  but  with  th 
part  of  wholeness  in  ihemselves- 
w  ith  their  androg)  nous  natures, 
know  n  Amei  ican  w  riter  in  the  eai 
of  the  centur)  said.  "The  worth 
civilization   resides  in  its  estin 
women."  For  "women"  read  pea 
h  i  nit) .  libert)  :  read  survival. 

Herbert  Bib 
Holl)  wood 


THE  TYPEWRITER  THAT  BEAT 
THE  ORINOCO  RIVER. 


In  the  dark  heart  of  Venezuela  flows  a  river  of 
een  water.  The  Orinoco.  On  either  bank, 
fe  chokes  on  its  own  growth . . .  plants  soaking 
n  by  day,  sweating  it  out  by  night. 
This  steamy,  uncomfortable,  exotic  place  is  the 
address  of  missionary  Nancy  Dillin.  As  she 
le  keeps  notes  and  records  for  the  outside 
►ping  them  all  up  on  her  Hermes  3000. 
Like  Nancy,  the  Hermes  is  indomitable, 
ed  in  snowy  Switzerland,  it  can  equally  stand 
heat  of  the  tropics. .  and  to  the  eternal  jungle 
that  saturates  clothes,  blankets,  bones,  metals. 
["The  only  permanent  highway  through  that 
[vegetation  is  the  river.  So  Nancy  and  her 
[ravel  from  village  to  village  by  boat.  Up  to  a 
f  years  ago,  the  boat  they  were  using  was 
[(told—  had  grown  old,  in  fact,  in  missionary 
line  day,  right  in  mid-stream,  the  worn  timbers 
land  the  boat  began  to  sink  fast.  There  was  just 
I me  to  save  the  passengers,  but  Nancy's  Hermes 
Ijn  to  the  bottom. 

tNow  the  Orinoco  is  deep,  murky  and 
rj  5,  so  Nancy  gave  her  typewriter  up  for  lost. 
HI  ie  river  bed  tor  almost  three  months  and  then 
d  sh  piece  of  luck  it  was  fished  out.  One  look 
Br  muddy,  weedy  thing  and  Nancy  felt  like 
ill  t  right  back.  Still,  she  gave  it  a  chance.  She 
c«  e  river  out  of  it  and  dried  it  in  the  sun  and 
u  1  a  bit  of  oil.  And  to  her  perpetual  astonish- 
i|  unked  away  as  good  as  ever. 
Nancy  paid  $129.50  for  her  Hermes  3000. 


Admittedly,  it  is  the  most  expensive  manual  portable 
in  the  world.  But  when  service  is  unobtainable  and 
replacements  take  over  a  year,  it's  an  investment  that 
certainly  pays  off. 

And  consider:  if  it  can  do  so  well  in  a  primeval 
jungle,  in  civilization  it  should  last  you  a  lifetime. 

If  you  only  want  to  buy  a  typewriter  once, 
buy  a  Hermes. 


HERMES 


Paillard  Incorporated 
1<>00  Lower  Road,  Linden,  N  J  07036. 
Other  products  Bolex  movie  equipment. 
H.isselhl.iJ  c.imer.is  .mil  .iteessnnrs 


John  Fischer 


THE  EAS^  CHAIR 


What  am  I  doing  here?  (  apologia  pro  februa  sua  ) 


rI^his  is  being  written  in  February. 

*  the  month  of  the  am  ient  Romans1 
februa  ceremonies:  a  lime  foi  repent- 
ance, self-reproach,  and  moral  stock- 
taking. It  is  the  right  month  for  such 
doings,  even  more  in  New  England  than 
in  Koine,  since  both  the  weathei  and  the 
human  spirit  then  reach  their  nadir :  and 
more  this  winter  than  usual  since  it  has 
been  the  hardest  anyone  <  an  remember. 
For  weeks  ice  Hoes  have  been  grinding 
on  the  ledge  below  my  bedroom  w  indow  . 
a  rare  sight  since  sail  watei  normally 
doesn't  freeze  in  this  latitude.  Anyone 
watching  them,  and  the  sea  fog  rolling 
in  as  gray  as  death,  can  hardly  avoid 
the  question  of  the  old  februa  ritual: 
Your  days  are  short,  and  what  are  you 
doing  w  ith  them? 

For  me  there  is  anothei  reason  for 
such  an  inventory.  If  m\  count  i-  right, 
this  is  id,,  hundredth  column  I  have 
w ritten  for  this  spare.  It  seems  high  time 
to  ask  whethei  this  i-  a  useful  enterprise 
—for  me.  for  the  magazine,  and  lot  the 
readers.  And  what  purpose  doe-  a  col- 
umn of  this  kind  serve  anyhow  ? 

The  Fasy  Chair  i-  grotesquely  mis- 
named. It  has  nevei  been  easy  for  me 
nor.  I  suppose,  loi  any  ol  the  five  men 
who  occupied  it  before  me.  \s  my 
family  and  editorial  colleagues  ran 
testif\.  |  am  as  mild  and  peaceable  as 
anybody  who  <evei  cm  sed  a  ty  pew  l  iter : 
yet  this  column  ha-  kept  me  embroiled 
in  almost  continuous  combal  for  the 
last  fourteen  years.  In  the  beginning  thai 
astonished  me.  but  I  soon  learned  that 
is  an  inescapable  pail  ol  the  job.  My 
predecessors  too  got  iheir  share  ol  angry 
mail,  threatened  lawsuits,  abuse  from 
politicians,  enraged  squeals  from  press 
agents  and  advertisers,  and  an  occa- 
sional poison-pen  letter.  None  of  us.  s,, 
far  as  I  know,  actually  suffered  a  horse 
whipping,  though  some  were  promised. 

The  title  has  been  kept  simply  because 
it  is  the  oldest  column  in  American 
journalism.  It  began  in  the  October 
l!!.r)l  issue  nf  llnrpei  s  and  except  foi  a 
lapse  of  eight  years  il  has  appealed  reg- 
ularly ever  since.  In  the  spacious  days 
before  the  Civil  War.  the  name  pre- 
sumably was  meant  to  suggest  a  -oil  of 
leisured  gentility  —  although  1  doubt 
whether  any  editor  i  fill  I  v  had  an  easy 


chaii  in  his  office  even  then,  or  time  to 
-il  and  muse  in  il.  I  he  genteel  tone  wa- 
in fact  maintained  in  some  id  the  early 
columns  written  (though  not  signed  I 
by  Donald  (,.  Mitchell,  an  essayist  and 
Iravel  writer  who  affected  the  stylistic 
elegance  ol  thai  era.  It  didn't  last. 

From  the  lime  that  Ceorge  William 
Curtis  began  writing  the  column  in 
1853,  il  ha-  been  a  running  affront  to 
the  genteel  and  the  leisured.  Curtis  was 
a  radical  lor  a  year  and  a  half  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brook  Fai  m  commune,  friend 
ol  I  hoi  eau.  an  early  foe  ol  slavery,  and 
one  ol  the  founder-  of  a  new  and  dis- 
ruptive  organization,  the  Republican 
party,  lie  once  forswore  allegiance  to 
the  I  idled  Stales  on  the  ground  that, 
though  apparently  so  prosperous,  it  was 
rotten  at  the  core.  All  his  life  he  fought 
against  the  political  establishment,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  first 
civil  sen  ice  reforms  which,  he  thought, 
would  wink  the  machiner)  of  both 
parties. 

\ftei  In-  death  in  1892  the  column 
was  dropped  lor  eight  \ears.  only  to  be 
revived  under  the  ministrations  of  an- 
other radical:  William  Dean  Howell-, 
avowed  socialist,  defender  ol  anarchists, 
and  critic  of  Society  w  ith  a  capital  S.  He 
passed  on  the  tradition,  after  twenty 
years,  to  Fdw  ard  S.  Martin :  and  in  1935 
it  w as  taken  up  by  Bernard  DeVoto.  a 
banty  roostei  from  I  lab  who  enjoyed 
a  fi<>ht  more  than  any  man  I  evei  knew. 


%,%/ ell-organized  people.  I  under- 
Y  Y  stand,  conduct  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  a  rational  plan.  Mine  has 
been  a  series  of  accidents.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  November  13,  1955.  DeVoto 
w  ho  had  been  seething  with  \  igoi  and 
vinegar  thai  afternoon  died  ol  a  hearl 
attack.  Since  I  was  then  editoi  in  chief 
of  the  magazine,  and  another  column 
was  due  at  the  printei  within  three 
weeks.  I  made  a  huiiied  effort  to  enlist 
someone  to  lake  his  place.  One  aftei  an- 
other the  likely  candidates  turned  me 
down,  each  taking  a  few  day-  to  think 
il  over.  Time  was  running  short,  and 
finally  in  desperation  I  wrote  the  column 
myself.  By  another  accident,  il  turned 
out  to  be  about  a  revolutionist  Fathei 


Raymond-Leopold  Bruckbergv  CI 
lain  General  of  the  French  R  s-ta ■ 
who  had  helped  liberate  Pws  ;V 
machine  gun  in  hand  and  i itcoi 
Charles  de  Gaulle  to  Notre  Dai.  on 
triumphal  return  to  the  city.j  wi 
about  him  simply  because  I  ,id4l 
working  with  him  on  an  artie  an 
book  project,  and  he  had  imposed 
as  the  kind  of  intellectual-in-mcorif 
could  teach  a  lot  to  American  nels 

At  the  time  1  thought  of  myjfii 
pinch  hitter,  serv  ing  only  until  a 
locale  a  permanent  writer  for  ie  I 
Chair.  Instead— and  this  is  oi  of 
self-reproachei — 1  have  been  wtin 
with   occasional    help   from  ;est 
umnists,  ever  since.  If  I  had  t  d  1 
enough.  I  should  have  been  ablitos 
somebody  who  would  do  it  lxijrl 
I    could,  even   if  not  a-  1  j i_ i  1  Ijl ntl ■■■ 
DeVoto.  The  truth  is  that  I  foildslr,  . 
joyed  it.  and  therefore  lacked  ilig  < 
in  my  search  for  a  successor,  'i 

B\  coincidence,  or  perhaps  >ec 
of  the  nature  id  this  magaiiei  . 
therefore  of  the  people  who"  at 
write  for  it.  all  of  The  Fa  ( 
columnists  have  tackled  their  >h 
much  the  same  purpose  in  ii-id; 
Voto  called  it  "criticism  of  ,101 
I  ,ess  ambitiouslv .  I  think  of  i  is 
lytic  reporting.  No  sensible  i  idt 
seems  lo  me.  will  be  intereaiu 
writer's  opinion  on  any  subjeisl 
he  know-  the  facts  on  which  il  s  I 
and  the  line  of  reasoning  by  \  iflj 
judgment  is  reached.  ( lonseqintl 
reporter-analyst  is  under  an  ais)  . 
lo  be  informed  on  anv  subject  el 
up— not  onlv  from  reading  tl  si 
material,  bul  from  firsthand  oh  rv 
and  from  discussion  with  e:si 
w  bom  he  has  confidence.  T  s> 
sound  like  a  truism  :  bul  you  >U 
surprised  how  manv  writers  till 
are  w  illini;  indeed,  eauei  to  ai 
passionate  opinions  on  practn 
question.  Sincerity  and  com  nil 
the)  believe,  are  all  they 
make  their  views  worth  listeiift 
whelhei  on  foreign  policy,  <  ^ 
rock  music. 

A  sense  of  obligation  to  thil.j^ 
a  handicap  lo  a  w  i  itei .  It  limit  11 
put.  since  the  legwork  necessa  |B 


and  test  information  takes  time, 
limits  his  range  of  subject  mat- 
ce  nobody  can  be  well-informed 
re  than  one  or  two  subjects  at 
ven  moment.  Then  too  it  forces 
illing  or  not.  to  be  a  disturber 
peace. 

oto  wrote  about  matters  as  di- 
s  conservation,  bourbon  whiskey, 
an  history,  and  the  craft  of  fic- 
)n  all  of  these  he  was  profes- 

qualified.  not  only  from  study 
om  experience.  His  historical 
won  both  Bancroft  and  Pulitzer 
he  turned  out  more-than-compe- 
vels,  served  as  an  adviser  on  con- 
on  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
ld  had  an  educated  taste  for  malt 
On  the  other  hand,  he  never 
verseas  in  his  life,  and  never  pre- 
to  write  about  foreign  goings-on. 
ry  own  case.  I  have  never  felt 
ent  to  report  on  the  theater  or 
tics  or  the  fashion  industry  or  a 
d  other  fascinating  subjects  on 
I've  had  no  chance  to  pick  up 
an  superficial  information.  Like 
),  I've  tried  to  stick  ( well,  most 
ime)  to  matters  in  which  I  have 
ne  personal  experience:  politics. 
5,  some  aspects  of  life  in  Russia 
ia.  the  workings  of  government, 
ublishing.  education,  and.  most 
i,  human  ecology.  Together  with 
iecessors,  I  believe  that  this  kind 
.nment  requires  something  more 
le  disciplines  of  a  professional 

It  calls  for  practical  working 
Jge,  gained  from  firsthand  in- 
5nt,  in  at  least  a  few  other  fields 
savor.  For  the  only  way  to  learn 
ig.  so  that  you  feel  il  in  your 
k  is  to  try  your  hand  at  it.  Walter 
fan,  for  example,  could  never 
ritten  so  solidly  about  foreign 
if  he  had  not  served  in  the  War 
nent  and  on  the  staff  preparing 

Versailles  conference,  just  as 
vho  never  sailed  could  not  report 
intly  on  the  America's  Cup  races. 

columnist  s  job.  as  understood 
those  who  have  practiced  it  in 
ace,  calls  for  something  more 
sponsible  reporting.  It  requires 
a  position.  It  is  not  enough  for 
:er  to  say,  '"Here  is  a  bunch  of 

ake  what  you  can  out  of  them." 
tfligated  to  go  a  step  further  and 

have  examined  these  facts  as 
;an,  discussed  them  with  other 
Igeable   people,   and  arranged 

some  kind  of  order.  Here.  then, 
nclusion  which  common  sense 


How  the  other  half  lives* 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal. 
|  The  legendary  Canadian. 
In  the  purple  sack. 
Understandably  expensive. 


Seagram's  Crown  Royal.  Blended  CanadianWhisky.  80  Proof.  Seagram  Distillers  Company.  N.  Y.,  N.Y. 
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From  the  forests  of  the  Que  -> 
Jock  Richardson  carved  his  stiny. 
With  double-bitted  axe  he  bus;  olid 
log  cabins;  by  snowshoe,  canoe 
and  dogsled  took  the  wilderness  in 
his  stride,  in  a  land  little  changed 
since  history  began. 
Northern  Ontario.  Around  Saganaga 
and  Northern  Light  Lakes,  Indians 
still  trade  furs.  Beavers  build  their 
lodges.  Moose  call.  And  small  waves 
murmur  against  virginal  beaches. 
Upriver,  on  this  old  voyageur  route 
to  the  west,  rusted  flintlocks  and 
18th  century  copper  kettles  lie  in  still 
pools  below  the  white-water  rapids. 
This  is  Northern  Ontario,  the  conti- 
nent's oldest,  richest  storehouse  of 
minerals  — gold  and  silver;  uranium; 
nickel,  copper,  iron  and  lead;  all 
buried  deep  in  the  great  Canadian 
Shield.  It's  a  place  for  a  different 
vacation  experience,  amid  spectacu- 
lar, unfolding  panoramas  whose 
inspiration  enters  even  its  cities. 
The  unique  satisfactions  of  a 
Great  Ontario  Adventure  Vacation, 
such  as  few  of  your  friends  have 
ever  enjoyed,  will  be  described  for 
you  when  ycu  write: 
Jock  Richardson,  c/o  Department 
of  Tourism  &  Information, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


ONTARIO 


Canada 

Friendly,  Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 


"When  I  prescribe  medicines, 
I  must  be  certain  I'm  right!" 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 
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A  family  doctor  discusses  the  question  of  quality  drugs 

In  my  practice  of  medicine,  my  first  obligation  is  to 
my  patients.  When  I  prescribe  a  drug  product,  my 
purpose  is  to  select  a  drug  that  will  help  the  patient 
and  do  the  job  that  I  want  it  to  do.  I  expect  it  to  be  of 
correct  potency,  accurate  in  dosage,  with  the  precise 
amount  of  active  ingredient,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
body  at  the  proper  time. 

My  feeling  is  that  when  I  order  a  drug  and  I  specify 
the  precise  product  I  want,  I  can  control  what  my 
patients  are  going  to  get. 

For  their  welfare  and  my  own  sense  of  security, 
I  go  with  the  drug  products  that  experience  has 
shown  me  work  well.  They  may  be  brand  name  drugs 
...  or  they  may  be  quality  medicinals  sold  by  their 
generic  names.  But  they  must  be  drugs  that  have 
proved  they  will  do  the  job.  I  want  to  know  their 
source  and  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
freedom  of  choice  should  be  nunc,  based  on  my 
knowledge  and  experience.  With  the  potency  of 
today's  drugs,  I  don't  know  any  safe  ways 
to  cut  corners. 

.  i  nother  point  oj  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
J 155  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


might  draw  from  them,  and  a  c  rse 
action  which  a  reasonable  ma  mij 
follow.'' 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  one 
sion  is  necessarily  correct.  As  ba 
ball,  any  columnist  whose  batti  a\ 
age  reaches  .300  is  doing  bet  ■  tl 
he  has  a  right  to  expect.  Neitlj;  &  J 
it  mean  that  many  of  his  reai 
likely  to  accept  the  suggested  c  rse 
action.  The  real  function  of  siii  at 
lytic  reporting  is  to  help  readei  an 
at  conclusions  of  their  own. 

None  of  us  has  time  to  cojets  \ 
pertinent  facts  on  all  the  subject  wh1- 
might  interest  us— much  less  )  s 
them  out  and  try  to  extract  a  :an 
from  them.  Facts  by  the  millioi  aii 
on  us  all  day  long— from  new  ap 
television,  the  gossip  of  frienc  stl  / 
signs,  computer  print-outs,  an  or 
sources  beyond  number.  Toget  r  t  j 
add  up  to  that  current  cliche,  tl  In 
mation  Explosion.  It  is  literal  dij 
whelming:  no  human  mind.  ai< 
can  begin  to  cope  w  ith  even  a  si  11  ] 
of  it.  That  is  why  we  have  deve  )« 
array  of  machines  and  special  s 
are  supposed  to  help.  A  cor  ra 
president,    for    example,    car'  t'x<L 
understand  his  own  business  i  iti  ni 
data-processing  equipment.  mai;tJ 
lysts.  lawyers,  economists,  m.ia-  " 
perts,  and  other  shamans  to  inte  ret  •  d 
flood  of  information  streaming- ro  ^ 
his  office.  But  in  the  end.  after  tei 
to  all  of  them,  he  has  to  decide  r  J 
self  what  line  of  action  to  pursiL  V 

A  certain  kind  of  columnist,"  se  »,,  , 
to  me.  serves  much  the  same  jr] 
for  America's  involved  citizens  hs  1 
for  the  2  or  '■'>  per  cent  who  talc- a  i  ' 
ous  interest  in  the  workingSjif 
society,  and  look  for  help  in  id<  i 
the   significant    facts.    For   th  a. 
columnist    is   a   data  process 
grammed  to  deal  with  informaon 
elusive  and  complex  for  any  e  :tl 
machine.  Whether  they  agree  th 
columnist's  interpretation  does)  D 
matter.  For  many  vears  I  reaov 
Lippmann's  column  three  timet  v 
At  least  half  the  time  I  disagn  i  1 
him.    Nevertheless   I    found  hi  < 
moush   useful:  1>\   watching  fi  r 
sift  and  evaluate  events.  I  le;  «' 
appraise  them  in  my  own  way. 

This  was  possible  only  becauJBj^, 
maim  s  column  appeared  regt  ■ 
the  same  place.   I  nlike  the  ft  1 
w  rite)    u  hose   articles  show 
radically  in  a  dozen  differenl  i 
lion-.  I.ippmann  became  a  fix> J 
of  reference.  His  readei-  gol 
In-   uii-pokeii   assumptions,  hi  i 
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(The  Rover  3500S  V-8) 


Every  Luxury-  Short  of 
TV  Sets  And  Stock  Tickers - 
In  A  Car  of  Driveable  Size. 


Our  $5 ,398* Baby  V-8  luxury  sedan,  with  a  comparably  priced  one  of  Theirs  {outlined),  in  true  proportion. 

LIKE  everything  else  in  the  world,  aulo- 
4    mobiles  come  in  three  sizes.  Too  little, 
:oo  big,  and  just  so. 

We  don't  mind  tiny  cars.  They  are  not 
ieceptively  packaged,  and  if  you  can  adapt 
:o  them  physically  they  are  eminently  sen- 
sible. As  for  big  cars : 

The  inside  of  a  car  only  has  to  be  so  big 
■  o  make  four  or  five  people  as  comfortable 
is  it  is  possible  for  them  to  get.  Anything  over 
hat  size  is  waste.  And  given  an  interior  of 
hat  size,  the  car's  exterior  ought  to  bear 
iome  reasonable  relationship  to  it.  To  us  this 
s  obviously  a  sound  engineering  principle; 
md  with  streets  and  highways  getting  more 
tnd  more  crowded,  it  is  also  becoming  a 
natter  of  survival. 

The  unwieldiness  of  big  vehicles  is  some- 
hing  you  have  to  put  up  with  in  moving  vans, 
)f  course.  What  we  don't  understand  is  the 
dea  of  hanging  it  out  over  the  sides,  front 
tnd  rear  end  of  a  passenger  car  to  no  earthly 
mrpose,  and  then  bragging  about  it. 

But  let's  not  be  quarrelsome.  Instead,  we'd 
like  to  invite  you  to  go  to  a  Rover  dealer's. 

Suggested  retail  price  at  East  and  West  Coast  P.  O.  £.,  not  including  options,  inland  freight,  dealer  preparation,  or  state  and  local  taxes 


sit  down  in  a  3500S  V-8  luxury  sedan,  then 
test  drive  it.  If  you  find  anything  lacking  in  it 
that  the  biggest  car  in  the  world  has— short  of 
TV  sets,  stock  tickers  and  atrocious  gas  mile- 
age—please write  and  tell  us  about  it. 

(Look  at  the  2000TC,  too.  Its  smaller 
engine  and  four  speed  manual  transmission 
might  just  suit  you  better.  And  ask  about  the 
Overseas  Delivery  Plan  if  you've  any  interest 
in  London,  Paris,  saving  a  lot  of  money,  etc.) 


^Rover  Division,  Dept.  H 
British  Leyland  Motors  Inc 
600  Willow  Tree  Road 
Leonia.  New  Jersey  07605 


BRITISH 


LE  VLAIMO 


Gentlemen  : 

[~J  In  case  1  don't  get  around  to  the  dealer's  right 
away,  please  send  me  a  four-color  brochure  on 
the  Rover  J500S  Babv  V-8. 

J  Where  are  the  dealers  located  near  me? 

~J  How  much  can  I  save  on  Overseas  Delivery  ? 


Name_ 
Address_ 


City  State  .  Zip_ 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


convictions,  even  his  unconjiom 
biases.  We  learned  to  make  alloviicei 
for  them,  just  as  one  figures  than 
netic  deviation  of  a  compass. 

Here,  I  believe,  is  the  chief  julH 
tion  for  any  column,  in  newspainfl 
magazine.  It  offers  the  reader  a  dang 
to  become  familiar  enough  with  dives 
point  of  view  so  that  he  can  uslfl 
work  out  his  own  intellectual  bed  nea 


Trees  Grow  On  Ideas... 

ideas  that  help  nature  enrich  the  soil  around  them— 
ideas  that  make  war  on  the  thousands  of  insects  that 
attack  them— ideas  that  offset  smog,  pollution  and  other 
hazards  with  which  people  unintentionally  hurt  the  health 
of  their  trees. 

Like  so  many  things  in  our  changing  world,  shade 
trees  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  scientific  research  and  care  for  sur- 
vival. Formorethan  sixty yearsthe  BartlettTree  Research 
Laboratories  have  continuously  been  developing  ideas 
from  the  experimental  to  the  production  stage,  providing 
Bartlett  fieldmen  with  the  solutions  to  individual  shade 
tree  problems  and  the  latest  in  tree  care  techniques. 

You  get  complete  professional  service  that  extends  far 
beyond  local  knowledge  when  you  put  your  trees  in  the 
hands  of  a  Bartlett  Tree  Expert.  He  is  a  technician  skilled 
in  expert  diagnosis  and  trained  to  apply  the  techniques 
developed  by  our  research  scientists  to  regional  condi- 
tions. That's  why  it  will  pay  you  the  next  time  a  tree  prob- 
lem arises  to  consult  your  local  Bartlett  Tree  Expert. 

r  '  "  > 

TREE  EXPERTS 

Home  Office,  2770  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Research  Laboratories  and  Experimental  Grounds. 

Local  Offices  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Illinois  and  Alabama. 


The  foregoing  job  description  viil 
tuallv  imposes  on  a  writer  a  sleyf: 
strategy,  and  an  outlook  on  life.! 

For  more  than  a  hundred  yelfiMj 
typical  column  in  this  space  ha? bee 
an  effort  to  explain  something— \\  'tin 
a  tangled  political  situation,  a  b|k,w 
a  moral  dilemma.  A  prime  goalj^H 
writer,  therefore,  has  to  be  clarili>p>< 
statement  of  his  case  in  the  sijbtesi 
most  precise,  and  most  direct  \  ar<> 
that  he  can  find.  Ambiguity  rjjjH 
dandy  for  the  poet  or  the  novelLdwf. 
for  the  reporter-analyst  it  is  the|oi£dr" 
givable  sin.  Any  sentence  whiclijaw 
open  a  possibility  for  misunderstj^H 
not  only  cheats  the  reader:  it  |njjjj,: 
certainl)  means  that  the  writer  Inb 
fused  himself.  It  is  a  signal  d  a  Gils 
him  back  to  the  drawing  board  tJinKi 
out  what  he  is  really  trying  to  sLm 

The  most  useful  approach  to  cinK 
for  me  at  least— is  what  E.  B.  WISH 
called  the  Plain  Style.  I  never  1B|| 
tnastei  it.  but  I  do  know  how  tISB 
toward  it.  because  \\  bite  gives  |SM 
structions  in  the  best  book  on  IsplS 
I    have   vet    found:    The   Elemli  i 
Style,    bettei    known   in   the  tn&Ifc 
Strunk  &  White.  It  i>  \\  bite's  i 
and  expansion  of  the  rules  or  tftfl 
set  down  in  PMJ!  b\  his  English 
at  ( 'oinell.  W  illiam  Sti  uuk.  J  i . 
Ian  published  it  in  paperback  i  I 
and  aspiring  writers  have  beenf 
it  ever  since,  for  the  same  re< 
apprentice  carpenter  buys  a  haj 

\\  bile's  ow  n  w  riling  is  a  cb 
ample  ol  the  plain  style.  So  is  t! 
of  people  as  diverse  as  George-J 
and  Ib-nata  Adler.  Hut  good  sam 
rare,  because  other  stylistic  mc 
so  much  easier-  for  instance,  tin 
Academic,  as  found  in  practice 
doctoral  dissertation,  or  the 
Breathless,  l\  pified  b\  Tom  \\  0 
youth  culture  kid.  not  the  novelii 
the  I  ,ong-w  inded  Profound,  a  s| 
of  The  New  York  Revieu  o)  Bot 
method  recommended  bv  Sti 
\\  bile  i-  hard  woi  k.  because  its 
is  ((incision.  ("Omit  needless  i 
was  Sliunk-  favorite  commani 
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America,  America,  shed  thy  grace  on  these 


Poverty  is  an  obvious  irony  in 
this  land  of  plenty. 

So  is  malnutrition  —  but  not  so 
obvious 

Society,  it  seems,  peeds  time  and 
new  understanding  and  patience  to 
erase  poverty. 

But  the  nutritional  resources 
needed  to  eliminate  malnutrition  exist 


right  now.  Today. 

What  it  takes  is  information  and 
education  and  creative  ways  to  reach 
the  misinformed  and  uneducated. 
Through  the  professional.  The 
schools  Government.  And  you. 

This  is  our  role.  To  ease  the 
challenge  of  education.  And  bring 
nutrition  to  life. 


National  Dairy  Council 

111  North  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606 
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CROSS 


SINCE  184 


Fine  Writing  Instruments 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars  each 
at  better  stores  worldwide. 


LEAVE  CARES 

AT  HOME  ON  YOUR 

'70  HOLIDAY! 


Dalmatia/The  Balkans 
Maupintour's  Eastern  Europe 


USSR 


SCANDINAVIA  /  USSR  /  BERLIN,   22    days.    Copenhagen,  Olso, 
Stockholm,  Helsinki,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Moscow,  Berlin.  From  $1148. 
THE  CAPITALS,  22  days.  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev,  Budapest, 
Sofia,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Warsaw,  Berlin.  From  $1073. 
BALTIC  BLACK  SEA  CIRCLE,  22  days.  Volgograd,  Yalta,  Kiev, 
Leningrad,  Moscow,  Prague,  Budapest,  Berlin.  From  $1033. 
DALM  ATI  A/BALKANS,  22  days.  Lifeseeing  Hungary,  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  by  air-conditioned  motorcoach.  From  $1068. 
SAMARKAND/ORIENTAL  RUSSIA,  22  days.  Moscow,  Tashkent, 
Samarkand,  Bukhara,  Baku,  Erevan,  Tbilisi,  Kiev.  From  $1073. 
EASTERN  EUROPE  ADVENTURE.  Germany,  Oberammergau  Pas 
sion  Play,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Berlin  plus  Poland,  USSR,  and  Czech- 
oslovakia. From  $204fl.  [All  rates  from  New  York.) 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  for  folders  or  write  Maupintour, 
270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y    10017.  Telephone  212-687-7773. 

^Maupintour 

world-wide  standard  of  travel  excellenc 

OTHER  MAUPINTOUR 
HOLIDAYS  FOR  1970: 

[T  Oherarnmergau  /'fission  Play, 

3  Alps  of  Europe,  [. )  Scandinavia, 

□  Europe  By  Train /By  Air, 

□  Italy/Sicily,  □  France, 

□  British  Isles,  □  Greece/ Aegean, 

□  Spain/ Ma  Ilorea/ Portugal. 
3  Spain/Portugal  By  Motorcoach, 
Q  Morocco  /Canaries  /Madeira/ A  Igarvi 

□  South  America 


To  state  something  precisely  an  n 
few  words  as  possible  normally  i  [J 
at  least  five  drafts.  Long-winch 
ing,  in  comparison,  is  no  troub  a) 
—as  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  once  obse  ei 
a  rival  British  journalist  wh<  a 
"badly,  but  with  the  greatest  o  a 

Besides  clarity,  the  sort  of  com 
we  are  talking  about  owes  o 
duty  to  his  readers:  to  give  th  \ 
warning  of  the  likely  flaws  in  hi 

We  all  know  that  complete  obstiui 
is  impossible— or  so  at  least  the  Jwj? 
ogists  and  economic  determinij  t;- 
telling  us.  An  honest  reporter  wbmr. 
theless  believe  that  an  approxirr|itj(j 
objectivity  is  worth  pursuing  |;ew 
Holy  Grail.  And  when  he  realigaSj 
he,  like  Galahad,  may  never  litter 
hands  on  it.  he  is  obliged  to  pfitdja 
where  his  grasp  falls  short.  A  fans) 
of  Parliament  is  honor-boundl>H 
dare  his  interest"— that  is,  to  j  ill 
colleagues  when  he  has  a  persor|«|j 
financial,  emotional,  or  any  otHjB 
in  the  issue  under  debate.  TmHI 
rule  holds  for  the  writer. 

In  most  cases  this  kind  of  " 
can  be  avoided.  When  I  wenlf  .A 
for  Byron  Price,  then  chief  of  tlj\? 
ington  bureau  of  the  AssociatdJ 
he  admonished  me  never  to  JS§ 
organization— whether  the  Boiii 
or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan— whose  i 
I  might  someday  be  called  up  i 
port.  Because  his  advice  still  sfeci 
as  valid,  I  remain  a  non-joiner|»rft 
the  most  praiseworthy  moverr  I 
though  beating   women   is  a  ( 
to  me,  except  when  necessarwt?| 
steadfastly  refused  membersh:  i 
Society  for  the  Abatement  oi 
in  Ladies:  otherwise  anythingHM^H 
write  in  their  defense  could  sell 
pect. 

Nevertheless,  fur  the  reaso 

earlier,  a  writer  needs  to  invi  ( 

sell  in  -dine  enterprises  that  I 

him  away  from  his  typewrite! 

him  in  the  main  currents  oi 

.  .  in  mj 

.Since  these  involvements  lnevi  1 

affect  the  way  he  thinks,  hi: 


point  out  that  my  \  ieu  s  had  bet 
shaped  by  my  work  on  a  go 
Commission  on  Rural  Pov 
that  I  then  ow  ned  a  small  inte 
Oklahoma  farm.  Similarly,  i 
u  riling  about  the  automobile 
a  reader  mitdil  w  anl  In  know 
held  - 1 1  k  in  .i  inotoi  cornpan 
Many  New  Leftists  hold  as 


have  a  right  to  know  what 
W  hen  I  was  writing  some  mc 
about  poor  people  and  their  i 
from  farms  to  cities,  it  was  on 


Hertz  introduces 
the  world's  second  747 


It  doesn't  fly.  It  merely  saves  you  money 
onvacations,weekends,and  holidays. 


This  is  the  year  of  the  Boeing  747  jet.  We're 
ng  to  make  it  the  year  of  the  Hertz  747  rate  as  well. 

We  intend  to  revolutionize  vacation  travel  on 
i  ground  the  way  the  new  jets  are  doing  it  in  the  air. 

Now  you  can  rent  one  of  our  intermediate  or 
ndard  Fords  or  a  similar  sedan  at  many  of  our 
75  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  $7.47 
ay  and  10<,s  a  mile  for  a  .-even-day  week,  for  a  week- 
1,  or  over  a  two-day  holiday.  Insurance  is  included, 
'  isn't. 

This  new  747  rate  is  an  excellent  deal  if  you're 
ving  less  than  500  miles.  If  you're  driving  further, 
have  a  rate  that's  even  better:  the  $99  Unlimited 
eage  Plan. 

This  rate  lets  you  rent  an  intermediate  or  stan- 
■d  sedan  for  any  seven  consecutive  days  for  $99. 
urance  is  included,  gas  isn't.  You  can  drive  as  far 


as  you  like  at  no  extra  charge  provided  you  return  it 
to  the  city  where  you  rented  it. 

As  the  747  rate  and  the  $99  Unlimited  Mileage 
Plan  are  available  at  many  but  not  all  Hertz  locations 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it's  wise  to  check 
with  us  in  advance. 

Outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  we  have 
arranged  similar  special  vacation  deals. 

And  no  matter  which  vacation  rate  you  choose 
you  always  get  the  maps,  and  touring  guides,  and  Sur 
vival  Manuals,  and  all  the  other  Hertz  services  that 
make  the  difference  between  renting 
a  car  and  a  company  and  just  renting 
a  car. 

For  more  information  about 
these  and  other  special  Hertz  rates, 
call  your  travel  agent  or  us. 


Hertz 
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You  don  t  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  company. 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 


A  Patek  Philippe 
doesn't  just  tell  you 
the  time. 

It  tells  you  something 
about  yourself. 


For  illustrations  of  timepieces  in  the  1970  collection,  write: 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020 
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THE  TAYLOR  WINE  COMPANY,  INC., 
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of  faith  that  no  writer  for  any  per:  licj 
(except  perhaps  for  the  so-called  d« 
ground  press)  can  be  realh 
pendent;  that  he  must  be  a  pup j»t t 
the  establishment,  which  mani];lah 
him  through  the  publication's  ne 
ship,  or  its  advertisers,  or  may  tl 
wicked  banker  who  holds  a  mol>aj 
on  the  plant.  I  have  no  hope  of  d:"bu 
ing  such  true  believers.  For  tht  not 
open-minded,  however.  I  would  ;e  I 
note  that  so  far  as  I  can  discove'suc 
hands  have  never  been  laid  c  rh 
column.  Certainly  during  my  ov  tei 
ancy  and  DeVoto's,  its  indepe  em 
has  never  been  questioned  by  ai  ed 
tor,  advertising  manager,  offic',  1 
stockholder  of  the  company:  and  b 
lieve  the  same  to  be  true  of  our  ed 
cessors.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  iet 
but  of  simple  common  sense.  Tr  on 
value  of  a  columnist— or,  for  th;  m< 
ter.  any  reviewer  or  critic— lies 't  h 
absolute  freedom  to  speak  his  owr  lin 
subject  only  to  the  laws  of  libel. 

There  was  a  period,  before  m;  ire 
when  the  House  of  Harper  was  ep 
in  debt  to  the  Morgan  banking  in 
Throughout  those  years  the  mag  im 
columnists  and  other  writers  weij$ 
as  critical  of  Wall  Street  and  thehoi 
comings  of  American  business  as  ai 
period,  before  or  since.  I  suspe  th 
they  sometimes  brought  on  an  episn 
of  near-apoplexy  in  the  Morgan '  ai 
room,  but  no  hint  of  bankerly  di'lej 
ure  ever  reached  the  editorial  fk  .i! 
at  least  I  was  assured  by  the  late  re 
erick  Lewis  Allen,  who  was  both  lit 
of  the  magazine  and  biographer  f  \ 
elder  J.  P.  Morgan. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  cours  tl 
a  columnist  lives  in  a  vacuum,  in?  at 
from  all  pressures  and  contamii  tit 
Pressure  is  his  working  habitat,  kt 
deep-sea  diver's.  Readers  berat  h 
and  sometimes  cancel  their  su*ct 
tions.  Offended  advertisers  do  )0 
sionally  drop  their  contracts,  hi 
regiments  of  press  agents  seem  J  ' 
awake  nights  thinking  up  new  Wy* 
seduce  him.  Do-gooders  incessar  . 
mind  him  of  his  dutv  to  save  mi  ki 
by  giving  their  causes  a  plug,  le 
times  may  seem  like  one  long  enc  HI 
group,  armed  w  ith  real  knives.  Bu  h 
varieties  of  pressure  are  no  thr 
long  as  he  is  shielded  l>\  a  lhi< 
and  a  hiistlv  conscience. 


I 


he  most  aggrieved  complaint  0 


from  people  \\  1 1  <  >  honestly  i 
that  the  columnist  is  a  malicious 
of  boats  and  upsetter  of  apple 


I  fete 
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vas  true  in  Curtis's  time  and  De- 
|!  as  it  is  today,  and  not  by  ooinci- 
The  complainants,  in  fact,  have 
Int.  For  the  very  nature  of  his  work 
ithe  reporter-analyst,  much  of  the 
into  the  role  of  critic  of  the  status 
k  role  which  beneficiaries  of  the 

quo  naturally  resent. 
'./  reporter  who   examines  care- 
j  in  existing  institution— the  senior- 
pern  in  Congress,  for  instance,  or 
Lnure  system  in  our  universities— 
md  to  be  struck  by  its  imperfec- 
If  it  is  human,  an  institution  is 
finition  less  than  perfect:  and  the 
it  has  been  around,  the  more 
|ect  it  is  likely  to  get.  because  of 
piiversal    human    reluctance  to 
Jte  with  the  times.  '"Don't  break  up 
.ming  combination"  is  a  favorite 
|i  of  the  successful.  But  though  it 
rouml  like  folk-wisdom,  it  isn't:  it 
.  leath-i  altle.  Those  were  the  last 
I   spoken  by  the  once-invincible 
|  e  baseball  club,  by  the  old  man- 
nt  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
|;w  York  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
1  party,  and  the  executives  of  many 

i  d  conglomerate. 

Conscientious  reporter  inevitably 
•s  much  of  his  energies  to  poking 
inning  combinations  which  may 
Lin  tomorrow.  If  he  accepts  with- 
uestion  a  glorious  tradition,  a 
n  policy  which  worked  a  decade 
r  a  political  system  which  seems 
iy  satisfactory  to  Mayor  Daley 
Lpiro  Agnew,  then  he  isn't  doing 
[  b.  His  duty  is  not  to  commemo- 
imt  to  question:  to  keep  saying. 
|ian't  go  on  like  this":  to  demon- 
that  changing  our  ways,  though 
Lifortable,  may  be  the  price  of 
al. 

1 5  sort  of  writing  clearly  is  not  en- 
g.  and  has  little  to  do  with  litera- 
It  earns  no  critical  laurels,  and  a 

Ls  cash  than  the  standard  porno- 
c  novel.  At  moments  its  chief 

ii  seems  to  be  the  bellows  which 
Ices  from  Our  Spiro,  and  all  his 
rining  back  through  Joe  McCarthy 

Judge  Samuel  Chase.  Today  no- 
emembers  James  Thomas  Callen- 
j  it  Judge  Chase  sentenced  him  to 
I  lonths  in  jail  under  the  Sedition 
|  1798  for  practicing  this  kind  of 
I  lism— w  ith  the  result  that  the 
on  Act  was  soon  repealed,  and  has 
dead  ever  since.  Callender  may 
1'ieen  one  of  the  columnists  DeVoto 
j  i  mind  w  hen  he  wrote  that  such 
I  Jism  "is  not  important,  it  is  only 
leasable. "  If  true,  that's  comfort 
|,i  for  one  February.  □ 


Tahiti  can  be  an  exhilarating  adventure,  or  the  quietest  time  of  your  life. 
It's  up  to  you. 

Rent  a  bicycle  and  circle  an  island.  Or  charter  a  boat  and  go  after  marlin 
off  a  booming  reef.  Lie  by  the  pool  of  your  luxury  hotel  and  watch  bikinis. 
Or  stay  in  a  thatch-roofed  bungalow  by  an  incredibly  clear  lagoon. 

See  the  sights  of  several  islands.  Or  stick  to  just  one.  Order  a  beer  and 
sandwich.  Or  the  best  French  wine  and  a  five-course  lunch.  Spend  a  lot 
of  money.  Or  just  a  little. 

It  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do.  Maybe  that's  why  Tahiti  is  called 
Paradise. 


Tahiti  Tourist  Board,  Dept.  HA570 

P.O.  Box  3720,  Hollywood,  California  90028 

Send  me  your  Tahiti  Travel  Kit.  I'm  interested  in  □  Tahiti  and/or 

□  Moorea,  Bora  Pora,  Raiatea. 

Name  


I 


Address- 
City  


-State/Zip. 


My  travel  agent  is 


t llll  ill 


Igor  Stravinsky 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


On  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas 


New  York  City:  The  recommended 
general  introduction  to  the  subject  still 
seems  to  be  Eric  Blom's  thirty-year-old 
program  notes.  Beethoven's  Piano 
Sonatas  Discussed.'  Rudolph  Retis 
Thematic  Patterns  in  Sonatas  of  Bee- 
thoven.j  for  comparison,  is  more 
"scientific  "  and  more  narrowly  musi- 
cal. But  it  deals  with  only  two  of  the 
piano  Sonatas,  is  not  for  general  read- 
ers, and  in  effect  simply  confirms  that 
the  materia  prima  was  always  and 
necessarily  very  similar,  a  fact  not  al- 
together unknown.  So  far  as  the  actual 
listening  experience  is  concerned,  more- 
over, Reti  s  diagrams  bring  one  about 
as  close  to  the  "sound  of  music"  as  an 
aeriai  photograph  of  a  lawn  does  to  the 
scent  of  grass  (or.  for  that  matter, 
"grass" ) .  Nor  is  Blom  any  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  regard,  of  course,  except 
that  he  quotes  the  music  fully  clothed 
whereas  Reti  only  exhibits  skeletons. 

But  having  settled  for  Blom.  one 
rushes  in  with  qualifications.  For  a 
start,  his  chapter  on  performance  fails 
to  take  account  of  Beethoven's  instru- 
ments, as  if  they  were  a  mere  musico- 
logical  curiosity,  and  as  if  the  reader 
were  not  interested  to  know  that  at  the 
time  of  the  earlier  Sonatas  Beethoven's 
piano  had  a  shallow  keyboard  on  which 
rapid  successive  octaves  were  compara- 
tively easy  to  Nplay:  and  a  relatively 
short  reverberation  time,  thanks  to 
which  the  bass  register  was  more  trans- 
parent than  is  generally  the  case  with 
modern  instruments:  and  that  begin 
ning  with  the  "Moonlight"  Sonata  his 
pianos  were  equipped  with  a  pedal 
which  shifted  the  hammers  from  three 
strings  to  one.  thereby  effecting  a 
change  in  tone  and  weight  comparable 
to  a  change  in  registration  on  an  organ 
or  harpsichord.  Piano  makers  have  long 
since  improved  this  "Sopra  una  corda" 
device  out  of  existence,  needless  to  say. 
and  with  it  deprived  the  Adagio  in  the 
"Hammerklavier"  Sonata  (to  name 
only  one  victim!  of  an  entire  dimen- 
sion, for  the  alternation  of  two  timbres 


*Da  Capo  Press,  N.Y.,  1968,  a  reprint,  in- 
cluding misprints  (the  wrong  clef  on  page 
29,  for  one),  of  the  edition  of  1938. 

tMaemillan.  N.Y.,  1967,  but  written  a 
34  derade  earlier. 


and  intensities  indicates  that  the  move- 
ment was  conceived  in  dialogue  form. 
No  discussion  of  this  is  found  in  Bee- 
thoven s  Piano  Sonatas  Discussed. 

Blom's  own  tone  is  agreeably  old- 
fashioned.  When  he  muses  that  a  "note 
of  apprehension"  in  the  coda  of  an 
early  Sonata  is  "just  like  him"  I  young 
Ludwig),  the  reader  half  expects  the 
further  reflection  that  "thev  don't  make 
them  like  that  anymore."  The  tone  is 
also  agreeably  unmingled  with  the  whirr 
of  grinding  axe  or  sharpening  hatchet, 
except  that  in  Blom's  case  perhaps  these 
tools  are  unduly  neglected.  The  larger 
one  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  since  he 
accepts  the  view  that  the  greater  bold- 
ness of  invention  in  the  Sonatas,  com- 
pared to  the  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  of  the  same  date,  is  due  simply  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  piano  was  the 
composer's  domestic  instrument.  But  the 
smaller  implement  could  and  should 
have  been  applied  precisely  to  that 
undergrowth  of  banalities  which  Blom 
frequently  and  regrettably  commends, 
to  the  extent  of  citing  as  "penetrating 
criticism"  an  inane  comparison  of  the 
emotion  of  the  Sonata  "Pathetique" 
and  that  of  Verona's  (and  Shake- 
speare's l  most  cinematized  young  lovers. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  Blom  is  a 
more  resourceful  guide  in  the  early 
Sonatas  than  in  the  late  ones,  but  that 
this  is  a  lesser  disadvantage  than  the 
other  way  around,  since  the  majority  of 
the  Sonatas  are  early;  more  than  half 
of  them  antedate  the  Second  Symphony, 
in  fact,  and  more  than  two  thirds  are 
pre-Eroica.  And  Blom's  presentation  of 
these  earlier  works  is  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  comprehensive,  including, 
as  it  does,  a  survev  of  the  elements  of 
the  form  as  Beethoven  inherited  it— of 
the  principle  of  thematic  duality,  for 
instance  (or  "duothematicism."  as  Reti 
(  alls  it.  for  one  of  the  items  in  which 
Reti  "surpasses"  Rlom  is  the  progress 
of  his  jargon  in  the  direction  of  our 
own).  And.  finally.  Blom  succeeds  in 


This  column  is  the  third  in  a  series  done 
specially  far  Harper's  by  the  preat  com- 
poser and  conductor.  His  most  recent  hook 
is  Retrospectives  and  Conclusions,  written 
with  Robert  Craft. 


his  aim.  which  is  to  help  the  rea<  r  f 
low  the  growth  of  the  form  in  Bet  ov 
and  to  enable  him  to  apprecia  B 
thoven's  enlargements. 


< 


■3  easonably    good    performa  es 
those    with    just    and    coi  ol 
tempi,  precise  articulation  of  9 
and   phrasing,  balanced   and  op 
tioned  voicing  of  the  parts— at  I 
Rare,  too.  are  musician-type  p  ii; 
and  pianists  who  are  able  to  fr 
from  helping  the  meanings  of  th  m 
by    emphasizing    the  obvious 
pianists  unaddicted  to  such  sta;  b? 
ness  as  the  "artful"  delaying  of  t  I 
hand  and  the  deliberate  ( it  can  tit 
untoward!  I   non-synchronizing  f 
treble  and  bass  parts,  as  if  tak  g 
Bible  literally  about  not  letting  t  0 
hand  know  what  the  left  hanr  I 
Mv  ow  n  addiction  to  these  Sonat  — 
my  dependence  on  recordings,  s  th 
have  heard  almost  all  of  them-  is 
me  to  wonder  whether  piano  rei  al 
locked  in  their  own  traditions  a  1 1 
isolated     from    ensemble    mt  ci 
might  have  begun  to  lack  rhy  m 
netically  and  as  a  breed. 

Backhaus's  recording  of  the  if 
sionata"  for  instance,  must  be  it 
stunning  success— if  it  was  inte  le 
a  demonstration  of  the  uses  of  i  <U 
ness.  And  the  same  pianist's  neg,i< 
of  the  A-flat  fugue  (Opus  110 1  i 
ing  short  of  a  triumph— if  his  In) 
to  blur  and  obliterate  the  fast  >ti 
the  diminutions.  (  Did  he  beli  e 
Beethoven  was  mistaken  in  inti  It 
new    figurations   at   this   poirj'  Y 
Meno  Allegro  is  wholly  disrege Ifl 
any  case,  as  if  it  had  been  put  t  i 
for  any  musical  purpose  but  s:  p  J 
a    concession    to    technically  ii  i 
players.)  Kempff,  too,  enjoys  f>u 
in— or,  rather,  at  the  expense  . 
he  uses  it  primarily  to  show  ho  f; 
can  play— the  Rondo  of  the  I 
tique."  And  Barenboim.  whi 
the  last  movement  of  the  "W  ^  < 
intelligently,  at  the  same  time  1 
so  insufferably  slowly  that  he  I 
ceeds— in  killing  the  piece.  Tl 
cases,  moreover,  are  concert  I 
large  and,  one  would  have  tho  'J 


mm. 


Picture  this. 

Your  four-door  family  sedan  with  a 
body  designed  by  Pininfarina.  With  the 
same  flair,  the  same  sleek  treatment  of 
contours  that  mark  the  Ferrari  and 
Lancia. 

Result?  The  kind  of  car  that  gathers 
a  curbside  crowd  wherever  you  park  it. 
The  unrivaled  Italian  sporty  look  you've 
so  often  stopped  to  admire  yourself. 

The  interior,  the  "soul"  of  the  car,  is 
elegantly  French.  The  fully  reclining 
bucket  seats,  the  thick  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting, the  built-in  adjustable  headrests 
and  foldaway  armrests— each  feature, 
each  detail  reflecting  that  centuries-old 
French  love  of  luxury. 

And  the  bright  warmth  of  sunlight- 


how  the  French  love  that.  A  solid  steel 
sliding  sunroof  lets  you  enjoy  it,  too! 

All  these  opulent  interior  components 
are  standard  equipment. 

Standard  equipment,  too,  is  every 
engineering  advance  that  gives  this  car 
its  "international  muscle".  Each  of  the 
four  wheels  has  its  own  independent 
suspension,  its  own  power  disc  brake. 
A  newly  designed  engine  gives  you  as 
much  as  25  miles  to  the  gallon:  lets  you 
cruise  at  90  mph  all  day.  The  entire  body 
is  built  of  ,9mm  sheet  steel— heavier, 
safer,  longer-lasting  thanyou've  had  be- 
fore. It  comes  with  Michelin  radial  tires. 
And  four-speed  synchromesh  trans- 
mission. This  is  the  car  that's  built  to 
take  any  road,  anywhere,  in  the  world. 


The  car  international  auto  writers 
voted  "Car  of  the  Year". 

The  Peugeot  504.  Italian  style,  French 
soul,  International  muscle.  All  new,  al! 
yours,  the  complete  car.  Air  condition- 
ing and  fully  automatic  transmission 
available,  if  you  want  them. 

If  you  want  a  new  car,  you'll  want  to 
test  drive  the  504. 

It  can  be  your  "Car  of  the  Year"  for 
years  to  come. 

For  more  information  see  your  local 
Peugeot  dealer  or  write  Peugeot,  Inc., 
107-40  Queens  Boulevard,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York  11375. 

$3195,  p.o  e  East  Coast  ($3295,  p  o.e.  West 
Coast)* 

"suggested  retail  price  Local  taxes  and  other 
dealer  delivery  charges,  if  any,  additional. 


Italian  style, 
French  soul, 
International  muscle. 


eNew 
Peugeot 

504 # 

PEUGEOT  SALES  &  SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


CONGRATULATIONS. 

IT'S  A1  LB.  3  OZ.  TELEPHONE 


Many  of  the  parts  of  the  ultra-light- 
weight phone  you'll  hold  in  the  future 
won't  oe  put  together  in  a  factory. 

They  will  be  made  and  assembled  in  a 
quiet,  dust-free  room  as  sterile  as  a 
hospital  operating  room,  with  gowned 
and  capped  attendants  scrubbed  as 
clean  as  surgeons. 

Western  Electric  people  are  already 
working  in  "clean  rooms"  like  these,  to 
make  many  kinds  of  important  elec- 


tronic equipment  for  the  Bell  System. 
This  equipment  could  not  be  made  in 
an  ordinary  factory  because  it  requires 
circuits  no  bigger  than  dust  specks, 
containing  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more 
transistors  and  diodes;  and  circuits 
consisting  of  a  few  layers  of  atoms 
deposited  on  thin  sheets  of  glass  or 
ceramics. 

Such  components  are  put  together 
literally  atom  by  atom  by  skilled  Western 
Electric  workers.  The  use  of  thin  film 


and  integrated  circuits  is  what  willfl 
able  us  to  make  a  phone  weighing  n 
3  oz.  And  it's  what  will  make  that  ph 
reproduce  your  voice  more  natur 
than  any  other  ever  has. 

Western  Electric.  We  make  Bell 
phones.  And  better  ways  to  make  th 
urn  every  day. 

Western  Electr  o 


Your  $10  gift  to  these  hungry  kids 
can  bring  them  $240  worth  of  meat,  milk  and  bread. 

These  kids  subsist  on  a  few  greens  around  noon 
and  some  pinto  beans  in  the  evening.  Nothing  more 
or  different.  And  not  even  enough  of  that. 

It  sounds  incredible  because  it's  taking  place 
right  now     in  the  midst  of  the  good  life  so  many  of 
us  are  living  in  America.  But  walk  down  the  back 
roads  of  most  any  Mississippi  Delta  town  and  you'll 
see  children  with  stomachs  bloated,  eyes  dulled,  feet 
swollen,  arms  and  legs  matchstick  thin. 

The  federally  sponsored  Food  Stamp  Plan  makes 
g>  it  possible  for  needy  families  to  convert  a  50e  food 

stamp  into  as  much  as  $12  00  worth  of  food. 

The  NAACP  Special  Contribution  Fund  has 
organized  a  nationwide  drive  to  supply  the  food 
stamps.  If  you  ran  do  with  one  less  "dinner  out" 
this  month,  the  money  can  mean  a  month's  supply  of 
meat,  milk,  and  bread  for  a  family  of  five.  Just 
$10  00  buys  up  to  $240  00  in  food  stamps. 

To  contribute  to  this  fund,  please  send  your  tax- 
deductible  check,  for  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  can, 
to  the  NAACP  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  Thank  you. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


NAACP  Emernency  Relief  Fund,  Dept.  A40,  Box  121,  R.xiio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


vious  points.  The  slightly  finer 
say  nothing  of  the  superfine, 
respondingly  more  voluminou 
for  one  illustration,  most  play 
ceed   in  making  the  opening  1  t 
"Ilammerklavier,    sound    not  h 
deliberated  but  recherche,  whictsnr 
I  think,  the  most  fitting  way  of 
with  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

I  am  prepared  to  believe,  river*^ 
and  on  no  further  evidence,  tl 
at  their  worst,  pianists  perforijbetil 
at  the  keyboard  than  they  do  \JbaS 
a  prejudice  I  owe  to  a  reading _ 
footnotes  festooned  to  the  Sor 
Artur  Schnabel.  Though  nevei  me 
come  very  trippingly  off  the  iri| 
Schnabel  outdoes  himself  here  as 
for  example,  the  following  bit  o  i 
(?)  on  a  quite  unremarkable  in! 
technique:  "As  any  truth  can  ; 
permanent   recognition  only 
painful  struggle  with  dissonant 
posing  errors,  in  like  manner, 
quiring  certain  mechanical  aco 


HI 
t  = 
id 

or 

iphf 

ments.  the  expedient  is  to  be  e> 
mended,  first  of  all— but.  be  it  o 
with  equal  zeal— to  exhaust  all 
ways  of  how  not  to  do  it."  Well 
Now  I  net  it. 


AM  Whether    restrictions    on  va 
▼  ▼  parking  space  can  be  bla  ed 
my   failure  to   provide  an  a]wn 
criticus,  to  say  nothing  of  a  t 
the  music's  "relevance"  to  thejnt 
porary  scene   (unfortunately  w 
scene,  it  probably  isn't),  spacesoiK 
responsible  for  the  confining  j  tl 
remarks  to  the  last  four  Sonati 
the  exception  of  Opus  '>1  No.  '  al 
the  Sonatas  are  delectable  to  u:. 
master)  i-*  absolute  from  the  fit, 
the  size  <>f  the  gifts  behind  it  i:  is 
dent  as  a  mountain  range  in  a  lip  to 
hence  the  meaninglessness  of  th  9 
for  a  "turning"  point  or  poir  fi 
which  prophets  would  have  beei  tbl 
say  "tomorrow  the  world."  Beeiov 
powers  were  divinable  (at  leas  f 
the  beginning,  and  his  hand  w  a  or 
lever  all  the  way. 


I  n  the  piano  Sonatas,  far  m( 
M  in  his  other  music.  Heetho' 
covers  and  sometimes  maps  out 
ferent  territories  of  several  futi 
posers,  including  himself.  An 
of  the  latter  is  the  connection,  ci 
or  uncoti'-'  ions,  between  the  1 
half-notes  in  ms.  51-62  of  the  / 
the  Sonata  Opus  10,  No.  2.  and 
SO  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Four 
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COME  BACK,  TERRY, 
AND  TOUR  THE  ORIENT  OUR  WAY. 


(i  Terry  was  there,  he  hid  behind  You'll  visit  Tokyo,  Kyoto  and  Expo  70, 

uddhas.  raced  up  and  down  five  other  Japanese  cities,  Taipei,  and 

sets,  slept  in  rocking  sampans.  Hong  Kong  with  a  side  trip  to  Macao, 
wain,  roughing  it  doesn't.  You  even  have  time  to  swim  in  the 

TWA,  you  sleep  in  Hiltons  or  East  China  Sea,  whoop  it  up  in  Tokyo's 

|  them.  You'll  eat  a  Mongolian  night  life  and  learn  why  Japanese  girls 


( ;  in  a  garden  villa,  stay  at  a 
country  inn.  Your  motor- 
lave  shock  absorbers  that 
i  your  tour  escort  can  speak 
languages. 

898  from  the  West  Coast  ,TWA's 
Iventure  stops  first  at  Okinawa. 


make  such  good  wives  by  visiting  a 
training  school  for  brides. 

Far  Flung  Adventures  is  a  play-by- 
play outline  of  the  $898  tour  and  eleven 
others  that  are  even  more  far  flung. 

Send  for  it. 

And  see  what  Terry  missed. 


TWA,  Department  5  29 

P.O.  Box  25,  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York,  N.Y  10017 

Please  send  me  Far  Flung  Adventures. 

Name  

Address 


City_ 


State 


Zip 


SOMEHOW,  YOU  FEEL  MORE  IMPORTANT  ON  TWA. 


FED  UP  WITH 
EXCLUSIVE  CLUBS : 


JOM  THE  CLUB. 


We're  an  equal  opportunity  club.  In  the  new 
Seven  Arts  Society,  you  can  pursue  all  your 
interests  in  all  the  arts.  Without  committing 
yourself,  without  feeling  pigeonholed.  The 
Seven  Arts  Society  lets  you  be  your  eclectic  self. 
Hang  fine  prints  Acquire  sculpture.  Collect 
unusual  |ewelry.  Own  and  enjoy  great 
recordings  and  fine  books. 

You  can  dabble.  Or  you  can  delve.  There  is 
no  tiresome,  month-after-month  diet  of  the  same 
things.  In  fact,  there's  no  obligation  to  buy 
anything  after  you  pm 

But  whatever  you  do  buy  as  a  member  is 
c  need  substantially  below  what  it  would  cost  at 
retail  You'll  save  money  on  everything  you 
decide  to  own. 


The  Seven  Arts  Society.  The  club  for  peopl 
who  haven't  been  able  to  find  all  the  things  tr  / 
want  in  one  club. 


MEMBERSHIP  IS  ONLY  $7.  AND  YOU 
NEVER  HAVE  TO  SPEND  ANOTHER  PENNY. 

Seven  Arts— seven  dollars.  Think  of  it,  you  I 
join  the  Society  now  for  just  $7.  And  never  b*. 
another  thing.  But  be  forewarned.  We  expeo 
to  tempt  you  with  fabulous  offerings  to  turn  ; 
you  into  a  very  active  member.  Opulent  editi  |i; 
of  marvelous  books.  Books  on  the  theatre, 
the  dance,  architecture.  I  united  editions  of  fi  p 
graphics  from  the  best  of  contemporary  artist 
Sculpture  reproductions,  classic  and  moden 
Great  recordings  You  will  receive  our  free 
monthly  Seven  Arts  News  which  describes  th 
latest  acquisitions  available  to  you. 

Oh  yes,  we  do  make  one  demand  on  you 
when  you  join  us  We  insist  that  you  accept- 
without  charge  -one  of  the  three  extraordin<) 
selections  shown  in  this  announcement. 

FREE:  GREAT  PIANO  MASTERPIECES, 
$24.95  AT  RETAIL. 

This  cloth-bound  Deutsche  Grammophon 
album  contains  1 0  LP  stereo  records  with 
3  I  masterworks  for  the  piano  of  superb 
quality  and  performance.  Concertos  of  Liszt 
Rachmaninoff,  Grieg,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms. 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  sonatas.  Mazurkas  b 
Chopin.  Representative  pieces  by  Schubert  ( 
Schumann,  Ravel  and  Debussy.  Internationa 
acclaimi  ■<!  artists  including  Svjatoslav  Richte 
of  the  U.S.S  R  ,  Anda  of  Hungary,  Kempff, 
Argerich  and  more.  More  than  an  album,  G 
Piano  Masterpieces  and  its  Program  Guide; 
is  actually  a  musical  compendium  for  all  tas 
and  moods  It  belongs  in  every  collection. 


REE:  PICASSO,  HIS  RECENT  DRAWINGS 
.6-1968,  A  $25  VALUE. 

From  its  joyous  multi-colored  binding  through 
405  illustrations,  this  book  is  pure  Picosso, 
Ire  vital  and  virile  than  ever  These  drawings, 
|de  from  1  966- 1  968,  give  you  the  master 
■lis  best:  sensual  but  loving,  wildly 
iginative  yet  beautifully  controlled,  wide 
,ging  in  theme,  mood  and  media. 
Df  the  over  400  drawings,  27  are  in  color 
I  I  32  in  duotone,  many  on  tinted  back- 
lunds  much  like  the  paper  Picasso  used 
rand  volume,  magnificently  printed  on 
opean  presses. 

REE:  "GIRL  BATHING;' 
>!ERRE  BONNARD, LISTED  AT  $27.50. 

'his  is  the  museum-authorized  replica  of  the 
ing  bronze  by  the  great  Pierre  Bonnard. 
ot  high,  superlatively  reproduced  in 
istone'  from  the  original  at  the  Albnght-Knox 
Gallery,  it  is  sculpture  to  enhance  any 
he,  any  setting.  Executed  in  the  typically 
pessionistic  style  of  Bonnard,  "Girl  Bathing," 
|e  of  the  few  sculptures  by  this  strong, 
kafive  artist  with  a  very  special  vision  of  his  own. 
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phony.  But  the  area  designated  for 
other  composers  covers  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Schu- 
bert and  Mendelssohn,  for  example,  are 
everywhere  indicated.  (1  would  quibble 
with  Blom  -  assignment  of  the  Rondo 
theme  of  Opus  'Ml  to  the  Mendelssohn 
rather  than  (lie  Schubert  heritage,  ex- 
cept that  the  one  point  worth  making 
about  the  movement  is  the  overtaxing 
of  the  theme  b\  the  repetitions. )  And  in 
the  case  of  Chopin,  the  Sonatas  do  not 
merely  indicate  the  path  but  very  solidly 
pave  it  as  well  (ef.  the  Hist  variation  in 
Opus  10(>  i .  Some  of  Wagner's  harmonic 
and  melodic  characteristics  aie  blocked 
out.  too,  as  early  as  the  first  movement 
of  Opus  31,  No.  3— the  third  movement 
of  which,  as  I  have  lately  discovered, 
makes  a  fine  funeral  march,  at  half 
tempo.  More  surprising  is  the  passage 
plainly  earmarked  for  development  by 
Tchaikovsky,  from  ms.  11  in  the 
Maestoso  of  Opus  111.  The  territorial 
gifts  to  Brahms,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  numerous  to  enumerate.  They  in- 
clude the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata 
Opus  28,  this  on  the  occasion  of  the 
younger  composer  s  Second  Symphony  : 
the  final  Presto  in  the  " Appassionata' 
this  on  the  not-so-immaculate  concep- 
tion id  his  G-minor  Quartet:  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Sonata  Opus  10').  this 
for  the  beginning  of  his  Fourth  Sym- 
phony—though the  Beethoven  contains 
a  great  deal  more  that  Brahms  did  not 
"«et.'" 


s 


J  mce  to  me  the  hammerer  and  thun- 
derer  are  not  Beethoven's  most  ap- 
pealing aspects,  it  follow-  that  the  more 
orchestral  Sonata-,  the  "//  aid  stein"  and 
"Appassionato  among  them,  are  not 
rn\  first  favorites.  Nor  do  I  concur  with 
the  highest  estimates  of  Opus  101,  with 
its  flat-footed  March  and  loo  long  final 
movement,  or  of  "Les  tdieux,  in  which 
the  "absence  i-  much  more  attractive 
than  the  "return"  ( to  the  tunc  of  "Three 
Blind  Mice"  I.  the  latter  inherently  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  more  comic  features 
of  silent-film  chase-music  (the  episode 
in  G-flat  major).  My  favorite  middle- 
period  Sonata  is  the  slender  one  in  I - 
sharp.  I  admire,  too,  the  second  move- 
ment of  Opus  5 1 :  much  is  made  of 
Haydn's  influence,  little  of  Bach's,  yet 
the  two-part  counterpoint  here  is  hom- 
age to  Bach  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
later  fugues  and  later  "Diabelli"  Vari- 
ations. Another  small  favorite  is  the  0- 
major  Sonata  which  follows  the  F- 
sharp.  The  Barcarolle  is  one  of  Bee- 
thoven's loveliest  Andante  movements. 


the  Vivace  is  a  delight,  and  the  first 
movement  is  in  Beethoven's  best  bucolic 
vein,  a  better  example  of  it.  in  fact,  dian 
the  Scherzo  in  the  Pastorale  Symphony, 
with  which  it  begs  comparison:  but  I 
should  add  that  "country  -  western" 
music,  even  of  the  Austrian  kind,  does 
not  get  a  look  in  with  me.  And  now, 
having  given  my  own.  what,  may  I  ask. 
do  anyone's  preferences  matter'.''  The 
Sonatas  together,  after  a  century  and  a 
half,  -till  exhibit  the  "ageless  spirit  and 
undiminished  breath  of  life"  that  Plu- 
tarch attributed  to  the  works  of  the 
"reatesl  age  o|  the  (.reeks. 


Ti 


Opus  106 

'his  mammoth  Sonata  resembles  the 
later  Quartet  in  the  same  key  in  its 
extraordinary  fecundity,  huae  dimen- 
sions, and  radical  substance.  Both  works 
challenge  our  powers  of  absorption  even 
now.  in  fact  still  await  full  appreciation 
from  a  future  generation.  In  both,  too. 
the  radical  music  is  largely  confined  to 
detachable  final  fugues:  at  least  /  prefer 
to  come  to  the  fugue  in  the  Sonata  with 
fresh  ear-,  finding  it  diffuse  otherwise 
(my  memory  being  a  kind  of  dead- 
letter  office  now.  receiving  but  not  trans- 
mitting ) .  And  in  both,  once  again,  the 
ultimate  coherence  of  the  entity  is  con- 
sidered problematical,  with  less  point  in 
the  case  of  the  Sonata,  despite  the  great 
difference  in  feeling  of  the  first  two 
movements  from  the  last  two.  and  of  the 
last  two  from  each  other. 

Much  of  the  first  movement  could  be 
included  in  my  category  of  orchestral 
Sonatas:  but  not  the  canons,  at  lea-t  not 
when  played  with  a  clean,  prickly  stac- 
cato, as  thcv  are  hv  Ashkenazy.  The 
Scherzo  offer-  pieview-  of  the  Scherzo 
from  the  Quartet  in  F-flat.  in  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  Presto  movement  and  of 
the  2/4  movement,  which  is  a  Russian 
tune  in  the  Sonata.  The  predictive  is 
balanced  by  the  retrospective,  too,  the 
B-flat  minor  canon  at  the  octave  quoting 
the  "Eroiea." 

Spaciousness,  the  main  novelty  of  the 
Adagio,  is  the  main  hazard  for  com- 
posers-to-come. The  movement  i-  the 
richest  harmonically  in  all  of  the  Son 
atas,  in  so  far  as  that  element  can  be 
thought  of  separately,  and  the  six- 
measure  modulation  to  the  second  -ub- 
f eel  i-  the  high  point  of  the  piece.  As 
for  the  fugue,  its  prodigality  is  not  only 
inexhaustible  but  exhausting:  I  will 
therefore  (  (intent  mvself  simply  w  ith  the 
mention  of  one  other  resemblance  to 
the  fugue  in  the  Quartet,  which  is  that 
the  loud  and  dissonant  episodes  are  re- 


lieved by  soft  and  consonant  on  . 
three-layer  linear  style  of  the  I  | 
episode  (in  pianissimo  quarteijote 
points  toward  the  Fugue  in  tin 
Sonata. 

Opus  100  and  OpullI 

rI^he  three  final  Sonatas  reprint 
^  great  ventilation  in  style—  lat 
more  Augustan  writer  would  rl  :ri 
as  a  rediscovery  of  the  classical  pit 
Compression  is  more  evident  iY-\% 
pansion,  and  a  more  controlled  eoti 
replaces  the  inconsolable  feeling:  f  f 
4dagio  in  Opus  106. 

The  formalism  of  the  middle'  i« 
ment.  like  that  of  the  similar-]* fin 
tion  middle  movement  of  Opus  .0, 
anachronistic,    hence    the    mo  ra 
seems  to  be  of  a  different  period  id 
a  different  level  than  the  rest  f 
Sonata.  The  elimination  of  the  i(J 
movement  in  Opus  1 1 1  was  predfab 
but.  then,  "evolution"  in  the  £ni  . 
amounts  to  the  elimination  of  gi 
deal  of  what  was  formerly  tho'lhl 
constitute  a  "'sonata,    from  the  jea 
contrasting  themes  and  movem  ts 
set  character  down  to  main  oth  B 
torical  devices.  Beethoven's  path  9 
covery  tended,  at  the  end.  to  lea  rn 
and  more  to  contrapuntal  means  of 
phonic  thematic  developments  iv 
wav    to    thematic    transformat  iv 
variation  and  fugue. 

The  necessity  of  the  return  h 
hymn-subject    of    the  variatbw 
reminder,  and  not  the  onlv  one  if 
"Goldberg"  Variations— is  the  ]■ 
ing  structural  fact  of  the  movemi  . 
the   long   dominant    (the  entii 
variation!)   is  its  most  slrikinoJifll( 
tectural  "detail."  Suspense  is  geW 
hv  other  mean-  than  tin-  exploit! 
the  dominant,  ol  course,  and  I 
them  is  the  meshing  of  metrical 
.'1   I  to  9  .'!  to  .'!  I.  at  the  heginW*' 
the  variation— this  being  a  tela! 
as  well,  of  the  proport ionali/ed ((il  ' 
of  the  variation-  in  Opus  Ml. 

The  third  variation  is  a  weJH':! ' 
not  so  much  because  of  it-  loo  'V 
function  of  providing  contrast,  W- to 
cause  the  theme  is  inaccessible  tBUM|a.l 
Ilindemith-likc  treatment.    The  » 
puntal    fifth    variation,    like  ll 
period  fugues   a-  earlv.  though 1 
fugal  exposition  near  the  end  I 
last  Violin  Sonata    contain-  mo-  > 
Sonata's  share  of  "modern"  mil 

Beethoven  was  apparently  so 
the  Opus  |0()  h\  mil  theme  that  I 
hardly  hear  to  abandon  it.  It  re 


pus  110,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
cs  out  in  the  "Bach-Partita"  varia- 
(No.  II)  of  Opus  109,  as  the  first 
lie,  and  the  surprising  number  of 
tements  of  it,  strung  together  at 
|  rent  harmonic  positions,  is  a  fea- 
of  the  movement.  The  Allegro 
I  o  movement,  a  masterpiece  in  and 
[self,  may  seem  somewhat  too  pat 
1  :e  context,  for  the  reason  I  have 
dy  given  in  connection  with  the 
[  le  movement  of  Opus  109.  But  the 
baffling  event  in  the  Sonata  is  that 
[ie  ten  repeated  G-chords  leading 
the  second  Arioso  (the  ancestor, 
i  entally,  of  the  "Be/clemml"  episode 
\*Cavatina  of  Opus  130)  to  the  in- 
I  i  form  of  the  fugue.  They  occur  on 
I  ast  third  of  each  beat  following 
I  birds'  rest,  but  whereas  the  first 
[>r  three  chords  succeed  in  sustain- 
n  off-the-beat  feeling— and  in  this 
|,  looking  back  on  them  now,  steal 
of    the    silent    thunder  from 
rns  Piano  Variations— after  that 
necome  progressively,  rapidly,  and 
I  rably  dull. 

Is  fugue  is  the  pinnacle  of  the 
l  a,  but  the  marvel  of  it  is  in  the 
[ance  of  the  counterpoint  and  can- 
: described.  On  second  thought  (or 
hver  number  it  may  have  been) 
1  oven  decided  on  a  different  direc- 
Ifrom  ms.  15  of  the  C-minor  en- 
| ;  of  the  subject.  He  rewrote  the 
|27  ms.  from  there,  and  the  can- 
and  final  versions  can  now  be 
ared    in    the    facsimile  edition 
ms  Verlag,  Stuttgart) ,  an  exercise 
I  /orth  the  eyestrain.  At  the  end  of 
[igue,  incidentally,  and  thus  of  the 
[a,  the  dominant  is  delayed  to  very 
effect. 

Opus  111 

hether  the  repeat   in   the  first 
movement  is  miscalculated— as  I 
it  is,  though  I  admit  that  the 
pation  of  the  Liszt  sonata  in  the 
may  have  influenced  my  judg- 
-it  is  difficult  to  listen   to  the 
ling  twice.  When,  after  complet- 
e  Sonata,  Beethoven  described  the 
as  an  unsatisfactory  instrument. 
X  have  been  with  the  extremes  of 
the  huge  intervals  and  rumbling 
of  this  movement  in  mind. 
Etta,  the  title   of  the  variation 
was  once  suspected  of  concealing 
|  in  the  line  of  the  "non  troppo 
|"  in  the  sixth  "Diabellt"  varia- 
i  manifestation  of  Beethoven  the 
herefore,  to  be  looked  up  under  a 
formal    heading    in  Professor 


portable 


Not  the  piano.  The  music.  Once  you've  got 
it,  music  is  a  portable  pleasure  that  follows 
you  all  your  life.  It's  a  bit  of  peace  you 
can  call  up  at  will.  It's  a  magical  gift. 

The  best  way  to  learn  music,  of  course, 
is  to  take  piano  lessons.  Once  you  play  the 
piano,  the  way  is  paved  to  understand  all 
music  better.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  marvelous 
gift  to  give  your  child?  Or  yourself? 


Naturally  we  hope  you  will  buy  a  Yamaha 
instrument.  They  are  among  the  finest, 
richest  sounding,  most  responsive  in  the 
world. 

But  we'd  rather  you  buy  another  brand 
of  piano  than  no  piano  at  all. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORP  Montf-bcllo.  CaM  90640 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Yamaha  Music  School 
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Before  there  were  supermarkets,  before  there  were  shopping 
carts,  before  the  discovery  that  shopping  without  having  to  cope 
with  a  hovering  sales  clerk  was  a  pleasure,  there  were  bookstores. 

The  first,  original  and  surest  way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  pick 
it  out  yourself,  preferably  from  the  largest  selection  possible. 

Happily,  long  ago  bookstores  realized  that  even  though  they  had 
to  have  someone  around  to  answer  your  questions  and  to  match 
your  interests  with  a  rewarding  book,  the  greatest  service  they 
could  perform  for  you  was  to  step  out  of  the  way  and  let  each 
and  every  book  speak  for  itself. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  bookstores  are  becoming  vending 
machines.  To  the  contrary,  good  books  can't  be  hurried,  nor 
can  the  decision  to  buy  them.  You've  got  to  read  a  little  to 
know  just  what  a  book  has  to  say  to  you. 

Even  loitering  is  encouraged  up  to  a  point — and  beyond  if 
someone  in  need  can  be  served.  More  than  one  student  has  read 
many  of  the  day's  talked  about  books  leaning  against  the  shelves 
in  a  bookstore.  It's  our  kind  of  "scholarship"  grant. 

Education  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  happen  in  the  classroom, 
it  can  happen  in  a  self-service  emporium — your  local  bookstore 
where  you  are  always  welcome  to  select,  to  enjoy,  to  learn. 

YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE— IT'S  AN  EDUCATION  IN  ITSELF 
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Nettl's  Beethoven  Handbook.  And 
speaking  of  the  "Diabelli"  Variations, 
some  of  the  direction  of  that  work  is 
discovered  in  the  first  variation  of  the 
Sonata  (cf.  the  "adjacencies"  in  the 
bass  part) . 

The  rhythmic  innovations  are  aston- 
ishing, above  all  in  the  boogie-woogie 
variation  (No.  Ill),  but  not  more  so 
than  the  new  aspect  of  "time"  itself 
(my  sense  of  which  I  shall  .try  to  dis- 
tinguish in  a  moment).  The  nexus  be- 
tween rhythm  and  "time"  is  pulsation 
(Hamlet's  "My  pulse  as  yours  doth 
temperately  keep  time");  but  whereas 
the  metrical  divisions  of  the  variations 
change,  9/16  equaling  6/16  (i.e.  the 
old  dotted  eighth  equals  the  new 
eighth)  equaling  12/32  equaling  6/16, 
the  pulsation  is  constant.  Ratios  such 
as  these,  as  well  as  far  more  complex, 
had  been  used  long  before  Beethoven, 
of  course,  but  never  to  such  effect— an 
effect  of  continuity  and  of  overarching 
unity  compared  to  which  the  contrasts 
and  complementarities  of  the  variations 
in  Opus  109  sound  positively  choppy. 

But  "time  itself"  is  inconceivable.  To 
predicate  something  about  a  time  ele- 
ment in  a  piece  of  music  is  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  music  as  a  whole,  our 
awareness  of  the  passage  of  time  in 
music  being  a  result— a  consequence  of 
the  musical  ideas  and  their  treatment— 
rather  than  a  cause.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  listener's  subjective  reckonings 
of  time-passage,  his  apprehensions  of 
its  pressures,  limits,  inevitabilities,  are 
more  apparent  and  more  urgent  factors 
here  than  ever  before  in  music.  (Which 
may  simply  be  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  music  is  tighter.) 

Our  mode  of  time  perception  in  the 
variations  was  developed  through  and 
is  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the 
tonal  system,  by  which  notes  of  music, 
like 

The  Heavens  themselves,  the  Planets, 

and  this  Centre 
Observe  degree,  priority  and  plaer  .  .  . 

It  is  an  evolution  from  linearism  to  an 
ever  more  versatile  relativism  (words 
whose  bid'  <>f  explanation  1  try  to  ex- 
plain in  the  next  paragraph),  reaching 
a  point  in  Beethoven  himself  where 
powers  of  tonality  (powers  of  music) 
are  a  power  of  and  over  time.  Thus  he 
can  suspend  our  sense  of  time-passage 
(in  the  lime-vacuum  trill-variation); 
or  reduce  it  to  near  standstill  (in  the 
slow-motion  K-flal  variation,  where, 
however,  the  enormous  space  between 
the  two  lines  is  a  contributing  effect  I  ; 


or   postpone    it   through   "perp  ml 
turnings  (the  downward-drifting  i  >di 
lations)  which,  the  unexpected  b 
ing  the  expected,  suddenly  pivot  th 
home  key. 

Beethoven's  measurements  we|  ndv 
imposed  on  a  void,  of  course,  b  tf 
antecedent  developments  and  pro  ss 
are  too  tedious  to  be  reviewed 
they  involve  some  such  arguirv  I 
that,  before  Beethoven,  large  form 
really  only  accretions  of  smaller 
which  is  why  the  time-scales  of  H 
Biblical  epics  and  Mozart's  oper 
elastic  enough  (if  they  are)  to  z 
modate  lengthy  cuts  and  interpol 
But  I  lack  the  enterprise  for  sue! 
I  am  interested  not  in  music  histo 
in  the  music  in  music  history,  ar 
tainly  not  in  origins,  developmer 
clines.  or  even  in  a  "sonata  for 
such  a  thing  existed  abstractly. 

Beethoven's  own  time-sense 
universality  that  for  the  better 
a  century  served  as  a  kind  of  nji 
Greenwich.  But  what  I  really  mdi.i 
course,  is  the  musical  whole,  wl/h 
why  it  hardlv  needs  to  be  said  tha  A 
clock  trouble  was  eventually  rejrl 
at  the  Beethoven  Greenwich,  it  I 
cided  with  the  challenge  to  the  o 
system's  pretensions  to  a  universa1  h 
cal  grammar. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  timi  e 
in  these  translucent  and  transc  d 
variations  has  been  either  supe  ;i 
or  invalidated  by  the  pulverizatJeaS 
time  in  our  own  age.  an  age  I 
transience  no  longer  seems  to  n 
simple  fact  of  life  but  something  n  BOA 
like  a  goal.  No  goal,  of  course,  cc  {  Holi( 
further  from  Beethoven,  who  soi  1  - 
conquer  transience  bv  containin  t 
dynamically,  in  his  own  shapes,  s 
engineer  channels  a  natural  fore 


i 


now  will  the  boom  in  the  cen 
business  affect  the  composer 
Sonatas?  The  consumer  might  W 
the  question  as,  herded  bv  conci 
presarios,  festival  directors, 
manufacturers,  he  goes  from  de 
Berlioz  to  hirth-of-Beethoven  C 
lion  years.  But  the  answer  is:  not 
Novelties  will  be  noisily  taken 
from  their— in  Beethoven's  case, 
well-deserved  places  on  the  she 
put  back  again,  more  quietly,  nex 
As  for  the  real  novelties,  the  pen 
ones  including  these  Sonatas.  19 
make  no  difference  at  all.  They 
"consumed"  as  much  after  as  the 
before,  since  they  are  part  of  out 
cal  daily  bread. 


Bl 


No  kidding,  Jean  Norton, 
now  you  can  afford  to  go  to 


ER'S 
7INE 


$ 


n  Norton  is  a  secretary  who  makes  $120  a  week. 

I  en  we  asked  about  her  vacation  plans  she  was  positive 
tain  was  miles  out  of  her  price  range.  BOAC  knows  Britain 
ter  than  any  airline  so  we  showed  her  that  she  could 

nrd  to  go.  And  that  it  would  cost  less  than  her  usual 

f  rimers  at  Bar  Harbor. 

\nd  that  the  money  she'd  save  would  let  her  take 
antage  of  London's  incredible  shopping  buys.  Like  a 
I  ible-decker  bus  tour  of  London  for  20  cents.  Beautiful 
;lish  sweaters  for  $7.50.  Leather  boots  for  $12. 


265 

BOACs 

New  round-trip  fare. 

$265*  is  all  it  costs  to  fly 
BOAC  Economy  Class  round  trip 
New  York/London. Orto  Manches 
ter  or  Glasgow,  on  our  29/45- 
day  Excursion  fare.  You'll  find 
you'll  be  able  to  stay  in  hotels 
for  $5  or  $6  a  day.  And  enjoy 
pub  lunches  of  cold  cuts  and 
beer  for  80  cents.  And  when 
you  step  aboard  a  BOAC  jet  your 
vacation  in  Britain  has  already 
begun.  With  the  fine,  elegant 
service  we  British  have  been 
famous  for— for  years. 


$ 


$ 


BOACs  Combination 
Holidays  in  Britain. 

Pick  from  a  variety  of  holidays 
in  London  and  the  countryside 
by  car,  train  or  motorcoach. 
Included  are  round-trip  fare 
New  York/ London,  hotels, 
transportation  and  breakfasts. 
From  $325.*** 


295 

BOACs 

Bonanza  car  or  rail  tour. 

You  get  your  round-trip  New  York/London  air  fare, 
one  night  in  a  London  airport  hotel  with  private  bath 
and  12  nights  in  a  country  guesthouse,  all  for  $295.*' 
Plus  a  car  for  two  weeks  with 
unlimited  mileage  or  a  two- 
week  rail  pass  for 
unlimited  train  travel. 
Or  for  $344**  you  get 
19  nights  in  a  guest 
house  plus  the  car  for 
3  weeks  with 
unlimited  mileage. 
Or  the  rail  pass  for 
3  weeks. 


^  boac's  Britain. 

rft  it  nice  to  know  it  costs  so  little? 

sh  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  Box  VC  10,  Dept.  131-477,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011.  Tel.  687-1600 
I'm  interested  in  your  low-cost  holidays  in  Britain  this  year.  Send  me  details. 


City 


Zip 


My  Travel  agent  is 


es  vary  between  $265  and  $295  according  to  season.    **40-person  Economy  Class  B  I  T.  each  of  two 
-liing  together.    ***Based  on  14/21-day  Economy  G.l.T.  Fare  from  New  York.  Double  occupancy  in 
Is.  Bookings  must  be  made  at  least  30  days  prior  to  departure, 
jur  prices  subject  to  peak  season  supplements. 


The  swizzle  stick  is  an  authentic  replica  of  the  Armorial  8earings  of  The  Honourable  John  H.  P.  Gilbey,  who  invites  you  to  share  the  family  gj 
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tor  Fred  R.  Harris 


IE  MAKING  OF  A  MAJORITY 


ithe  Democrats  have  to  make  an  uncomfortable  appeal  to  conservatism  and  the 
t  in  order  to  beat  the  Republicans? 


Nixon  Administration  seems  destined  by 
cedent  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  Repub- 
,-a,"  wrote  Kevin  Phillips  in  his  book.  The 
tvg  Republican  Majority."'  The  old  Denio 
Inajority  coalition,  he  solemnly  announced, 
rken  up  for  good.  "The  king  is  dead:  long 

king !" 

|T  Americans  still  worry  about  pollution,  edu- 
Ihousing,  and  crime  in  the  cities  ( after  all. 
la  nation  where  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
ess  than  3  per  cent  of  the  land  l  but.  in  this 
Ir.  Phillips  chose  to  draw  purely  political 
Ions.  "The  GOP  is  particularly  lucky."  he 
Imot  to  be  weighted  down  with  commitments 
olitical  blocs,  power  brokers,  and  poverty 
lonaires  of  the  decaying  central  cities  of  the 
ow  that  national  growth  is  shifting  to  sub- 
South,  and  the  West." 
Ikind  of  sober,  self-assured  analysis  ga\e 
•e  to  many  Republican  professionals  and 
fnore  than  a  few  battle-tough  Democratic 
to  look  apprehensively  over  their  shoul- 
|>om  do  the  Democrats  have  left  on  their 
illips  claims  thev  are  the  "Establishment" 
-stocking"  suburban  types  who  make  their 
6  "research  directors,  associate  professors, 
<rkers,  educational  consultants,  urbanolo- 
ivelopment  planners,  journalists,  brotbcr- 
[ecutives.   foundation   staffers,  rommuni- 
pecialists,  culture  vendors,  pornography 
,  s,  poverty  theorists  and  so  forth."  The 
[tic  team  still  includes  the  young  and  the 
[  aid.  but  its  main  constituents  are  the  same 
effectively  ruined  their  chances  in  1968: 
s.  "The  principal  force  which  broke  up 


■n  House,  1969. 


the  Democratic  (New  Deal  I  coalition  is  the  Negro 
socioeconomic  revolution.  .  .  ." 

If.  as  Phillips  feels,  the  GOP  is  lucky  enough 
not  to  be  politically  obligated  to  worry  about  the 
cities,  then  the  growing  political  activity  of  black 
people  is  for  the  Republicans,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
Oklahoma,  like  finding  a  bird  nest  on  the  ground. 
For  he  wrote:  "Substantial  Negro  support  is  not 
necessary  to  national  Republican  victory  in  light  of 
the  1968  election  returns.  Obviously,  the  GOP  can 
build  a  winning  coalition  without  Negro  votes."  In 
fact,  it  is  easier  that  way.  "Indeed.*"  Mr.  Phillip  de- 
dared.  "Negro-Democratic  mutual  identification 
was  a  major  source  of  Democratic  loss  .  .  .  and  Re- 
publican or  American  Independent  party  profit  .  .  . 
in  many  sections  of  the  nation." 

Phillips  views  the  "military-industrial  complex"' 
as  a  plus,  not  a  minus.  "For  one  thing. "  he  wrote, 
"sun  country  in  general  and  California  in  particu- 
lar house  a  vast  complex  of  military  bases  and  de- 
fense plants."  which,  ""logically  tend  to  support 
patriotism,  pentagon  and  paycheck."  He  goes  on: 
"One  of  the  greatest  political  myths  of  the  decade 
—a  product  of  liberal  self-interest— is  that  the  Re- 
publican partv  cannot  attain  national  dominance 
w  ithout  mobilizing  "liberal*  support  in  the  big  cities, 
appealing  to  "liberal"  youth,  empathizing  with  'lib- 
eral* urbanization,  gaining  substantial  Negro  sup- 
port, and  courting  the  affluent  young  professional 
classes  of  suburbia." 

Phillips"  thesis  then  basically  states  that  there 
exists  a  majority  conservative  coalition  ready  to  he 
glued  together  permanently,  consisting  of  57  pel 
cent  of  the  combined  1968  vote  received  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Governor  Wallace.  To  maintain  this 
majority,  the  GOP  should  write  off  the  industrial 
Northeast  and  concentrate  on  the  people  whom  it  i> 
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now  fashionable  to  call  "the  unpoor.  the  unblack. 
and  the  unyoung"  in  the  South  and  the  suburbs. 

Kevin  Phillips  is  an  intense  young  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate  who,  during  the  1968  campaign, 
inked  in  his  map  sections  and  lined  out  his  charts 
at  the  right  hand  of  John  Mitchell,  the  chief  archi- 
tect and  head  guard  of  the  Nixon  candidacy-  One 
year  later  Mr.  Phillips  still  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  newly  appointed  Attorney  General  as  his  Spe- 
cial Assistant. 

Soon  after  being  published,  The  Emerging  Re- 
publican  Majority  was  selected  b\  the  Conservative' 
Hook  Club  and  began  to  get  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention.  When  liberal  and  moderate  Republican 
Senators  such  as  Jacob  Javits  of  New  oik.  Marlow 
Cook  of  Kentucky,  and  Charles  McC.  Mathias  of 
Maryland  began  saying  some  unkind  words  about 
the  I  k.  <.(>P  Chairman  Rogers  Morton  came  for- 
ward to  disclaim  the  book  as  the  work  of  a  "clerk" 
whose  ideas  could  not  change  the  political  profile 
of  the  country.  But  many  Republicans  continued  to 
worry.  Some  actions  of  the  new  Administration 
appealed  to  be  falling  in  line  with  Phillips1  thesis. 
Even  Chairman  Morton  had  defended  the  Nixon 
slowdown  on  desegregation  of  schools  fifteen  years 
following  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  saving. 
■Implementation  of  civil-rights  laws  had  to  he  car- 
ried out  at  a  rate  eipial  to  the  public  digestion 
process.  Obviously,  that  rate  is  different  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  than  it  is  in  Portland.  Maine. 

The  Attorney  General  was  said  to  have  denied 
that  such  a  "Southern  strategy  existed,  but  it  was 
Mitchell  who  recommended  ('lenient  F.  Haynsworth 
and  (..  Harrold  Carswell  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  asked  the  Congress  to  water  down  the  Voting 
Rights  \<  [  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  approve  a 
desegregation  slowdown.  President  Nixon,  when 
asked  about  the  book  at  a  press  conference,  passed 
it  off  with  a  (buckle  and  said.  "I  regret  to  say- 
and  I  hope  this  does  not  discourage  sales  of  the 
book,  which  I  understand  are  quite  good— but  I 
ha\  e  not  read  the  book 

In  the  same  press  conference.  President  Nixon 
said  he  was  for  the  middle  mound  between  "instant 
integration"  and  "desegregation  forever,"  and. 
later,  both  conjured  anil  summoned  out  the 
"Silent  Majority"  to  slide  dissent  and  display  na- 
tional unity  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Vice  President 
\gnew,  loo.  tried  to  cool  attention  to  the  "Southern- 
stiale^\  theory.  But  he  also  bareknuckled  it  with 
the  kids,  the  "ellete  corps  of  intellectual  snobs, 
"the  ideological  eunuchs."  and  the  biased  Eastern 
television  and  press,  choosing  to  speak  loudest.  b\ 
chance,  in  George  Wallace's  home  country  of  Mont 
gomei  s .  Alabama. 

"I  ndei  the  circumstances,"  as  Fortune  maga 
zitie  stated.  it  seems  permissible  to  question 
whether  the  Administration's  leaders  tiuthfulk  re- 
ject his  theory,  or  merel)  are  chagrined  I  bat  he  has 
spelled  it  out  with  such  candid  cynicism.  Il  ma)  be 
that  Phillips  has  done  foi  Nixon  the  same  dubious 
service  that  Machiavelli  performed  for  Cesare  Boi 
gia  describing  in  naked  words  what  his  hero  had 
all  along  been  doing  by  instinct." 


There  are  really  two  questions.  Will  it  wtH 
the  obvious  one.  Should  it  work?  is  the  th 
Will  it  work?  Several  "'minor"  facts  are 
it :  the  strategy  makes  pariahs  of  a  lot  of 
such  as  Phillips'  "associate  professors"  an 
banologists"  and  "journalists"  and  "comn  ni 
tions  specialists."  who.  experience  shows,  ca,h; 
considerable  impact  on  the  opinions  of  othe  o 
the  long  pull.  Such  a  distinctly  conservath  p 
proved  a  disaster  for  Goldwater.  It  was  ijet 
pointed  out  in  Commentary  magazine  by  lid 
Professor  Andrew  Hacker,  a  Republican,  tit 
Republican  burghers  and  bankers  who  do  ir 
their  party's  politics  would  have  to  change 
deal  before  they  would  truly  welcome  meetinrc 
shoulder-rubbing  with  the  blue-collar  menJ'h  il 
votes  they  crave.  George  Wallace  himself  sh>  s 
er\  sign  of  again  being  a  candidate  for  Presi  n  .,. 
1972  ("Nixon  is  doing  what  I  advocated,  id  : 
said  1  w  as  unfit  to  be  President"  I .  But  larger ii . 
mental  and  structural  defects  exist  in  the  lilv 
grand  design. 

l  or  one  thing,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  characte  ;t 
South  and  "Sun  Belt"  as  so  uniformly  "co  e 
live    as  they  might  once  have  been,  or  as  Mil 
lips  thinks  them  now.  Professor  Nelson  Pol:  y  . 
shown  that  over  the  last  decade,  for  example/) 
of  the  liberal  Democratic  Congressmen  froirjr 
have  represented  the  growing  cities  of  Hi: 
Galveston.  Fort  \\  orth,  Austin.  Beaumont.  ;  1 
Antonio."  and  that  in  the  South  and  Son 
"Republicans  have  replaced  conservative  De ui  v  ., 
more  often  than  they  have  replaced  liberals., 
a  recent  article,  "The  Liberal  Republican  De.si 
in  The  \ew  Leader,  Democratic  New  Vo 
gressman  Bertram  L.  Podell  made  the  po||$  „ 
"a  cursory  look  at  new  Southern  faces    in  t 
House  of  Representatives  shows  that  "almo3i 
the  Democrats  are  at  least  moderates.  lik< , 
Pryor  [Arkansas]  and  Nick  Galifianakis  I, 
Carolina]."  And  the  progressive  Republica 
Society  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ".  .  .  uL^  h 
the  GOP's  top  Southern  officeholders  iri,i 
Governor  Winthrop  Rockefeller  of  Arkansa 
tor    Howard    Baker    of   Tennessee.  Congui 
George  Bush  of  Houston,  and  Mayor  Georgi 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama— have  won  by  aM 
to  just  those  groups  that  the  Southern  strajilj,. 
jects.    Atlanta  recentl)  chose  a  liberal  Jew  i: 
ocrat.  Sam  Vlassell,  as  mayor  in  preferen 
less  progressive  Republican  and  elected 
man  and  a  liberal   Democrat,  Maynard 
vice-mayor,  over  a  conservative  Republican 
The  South  is  changing.  Regular  Democrat 
Chairman  of  Alabama.  Robert  S.  Vance,  j 
launched  new  efforts  to  broaden  the  bas< 
part)  and  bring  in  more  blacks,  recently  m 
point  in  a  speech  in  Huntsville,  saving,  "1. 
flicts  and  conditions  which  made  reconciH 
Democrats  impossible  a  few  years  ago  are 
changing.  Old  problems  within  this  region 
being  resolved  overnight,  but  democratic 
is  being  made.  New  leadership  is  arisingl 
alitions  are  being  formed   new  attitudes  ar 
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ape.    Arkansas  in  the  1968  elections,  at  one  and 
e  same  time,  endorsed  Independent  George  Wal- 
;e  for  President,  moderate  Republican  Winthrop 
tckefeller  for  Governor,  and  dovish  Democrat  J. 
william  Fulhright  for  Senator. 
An  openly  conservative  line  or  anything  akin  to 
acist  appeal  is  already  proving  troublesome  and 
^11  soon  prove  very  costly  for  the  Republican  party, 
r  example,  it  writes  off  the  entire  state  of  Penn- 
vania,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  liberal-to- 
|  derate  Republican  Governor  (  Raymond  Shafer ) , 
i  two  liberal  Republican  Senators,  one  of  whom 
ichard  Schweiker)  was  just  elected  to  the  Senate 
[]068,  and  the  other  I  Hugh  Scott)  is  the  recently 
^ted  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate— all  of  them, 
her  understandably,   have   tried   to  dissociate 
Imselves  from  the  movement  to  the  right  of  the 
publican  party.  Such  an  appeal  ignores  the  fact 
|t  most  of  the  Republican  Senators  who  have  come 
he  Senate  since  I  have  been  there  (  Brooke,  Percy, 
weiker,  Saxbe,  Goodell.  Gook.  and  McC.  Ma- 
ils), as  well  as  a  substantial  number  of  more 
>ior  Republican  Senators  (Javits,  Cooper,  and 
-e).  and.  indeed.  Senate  Republican  header  Scott 
Assistant  Leader  Robert  Griffin  of  Michigan, 
find  it  increasingly  impossible  to  survive  under 
label  of  an  openly  conservative  Republican 
v.  When  the  GOP  was  not  in  control  of  the 
te  House,  it  was  easier  for  its  Presidential  can- 
ite  t<>  fu/./.  up  his  position  without  angering 
er  Strom  Thurmond  or  Jack  Javits  on  the  issue 
ace,  or  John  Tower  or  John  Sherman  Cooper 
he  issue  of  ABM.  It  is  much  more  difficult  now. 
epublican  attempts  at  a  national  conservative 
ition  are  causing  severe  stresses  on  party  unit  v. 
early  indicated  b\  the  angrv  and  anguished  out- 
already  heard  from  liberal  and  moderate  Re- 
icans  in  the  Senate.  Though  it  is  not  my  role  to 
se  the  opposition.  I  would  just  point  out  that 
liberal   wing   of   their   partv.    while  not  vet 
inant,  is  grow  ing  and  is  already  too  large  to  be 
red  except  at  serious  peril  to  the  future  of  the 
e  GOP.  Thus,  another  serious  flaw  in  the  Phil- 
trategy.  He  calmly  wrote  that  "perhaps  several 
m  Republicans  and  Independents  from  Maine 
Dregon  to  Fifth  Avenue"  might  be  lost  to  the 
blican  Presidential  candidate  because  of  his 
nmendations.  The  Ripon  Society  has  calcu- 
that  this  planned  loss  (which  sounds  a  lot  to 
ke  the  late  Saturday  Evening  Post  purposely 
tig  off  millions  of  their  subscribers )  would  re- 
Nixon's  43  per  cent  vote  in  1968  to  40  per  cent, 
his.  coupled  with  what  Phillips  would  then 
to  pick  up  from  the  Wallace  vote,  would  only 
it  to  a  "cliff-hanging  fifty  and  a  half  per  cent 
ity— hardly  the  stuff  of  which  political  dv- 
s  are  made." 

Hips  and  other  like-minded  Republicans  are 
than  a  little  incautious  in  basing  so  much  of 
'  ong-range  plans  and  projections  solely  on  the 
election.  If  one  feels  that  1968  was  a  typical 
)le  from  which  to  generalize  about  the  direc- 
olitics  is  heading  in  America,  then  he  must 
el  that  the  awful  divisiveness  of  the  Vietnam 
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ON  EACH  JOURNEY 
by  W.  S.  Merwiti 

As  on  each  journey  there  is 
a  silence  that  goes  with  it 
to  its  end  let  us  go 
with  each  other 

though  the  sun  with  its  choirs  of  distance 

rises  between  us  though  it 

were  to  hang  there  the  past  like  a  day 

that  would  burn  unmoved  forever 

and  only  we  went  on 

each  alone  each  with  nothing 

but  a  silence 


war  and  the  urban  black  riots  and  the  mostly  white 
student  disorders,  as  well  as  the  "throw -the-rascals 
out"  baggage  which  Vice  President  Humphrey  car- 
ried in  1968,  will  continue  to  be  with  us  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  in  the  next  election  will 
somehow  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  incumbent. 
Or.  do  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  who  agree  with  him 
feel  that  these  were  not  major  factors  in  the  elec- 
tion which  finally  brought  Nixon  into  office,  even 
as  his  standing  was  declining  while  Humphrey  s 
was  increasing  at  the  end?  Nixon  had  the  smallest 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  since  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's election  in  1('I2.  and  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  time  as  both  houses  <>f  Congress 
were  being  organized  by  the  opposition  party,  a 
situation  obtaining  for  the  first  time  since  Zachary 
Tav  lor  s  election  in  18  18. 

Democrats  were  elected  in  five  of  the  seven  1969 
special  Congressional  elections,  picking  up  a  net 
of  three  previously  Republican  seats,  two  of  which, 
in  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts,  had  never  been 
held  by  Democrats  in  this  century.  On  the  state 
level,  two  Republican  Governors  were  elected  in  the 
previously  Democratic  states  of  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia,  one  of  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  in  the 
Northeast  region  which  Phillips  finds  generally  ex- 
pendable. And  locally,  one  saw  mostly  Democratic 
results  in  the  mayors"  races,  specifically  in  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Toledo,  Pittsburgh.  Atlanta.  Louis- 
ville, and  Seattle. 

Can  one  really,  then,  take  President  Nixon's  43 
per  cent  and  Governor  Wallace  s  14  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  1968  and  total  them  up  to  a  Republican  ma- 
jority? Not  if  there  is  real  regard  for  the  facts. 
Especially  not  if  one  is  realistic  about  Mr.  Wallace's 
14  per  cent. 

The  fact  is  that  Governor  Wallace  made  strong 
endorsements  of  labor  unions  and  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  demanded  massive  increases  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  advocated  important 
and  meaningful  tax  reform— and  these  were  by  no 
means  all  of  the  nonconservative  positions  which 
he  took.  In  my  own  state,  a  national  pollster  re- 
cently ran  a  poll  in  which  the  persons  interviewed 
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were  quite  accurate  in  listing  all  major  political 
figures  in  either  liberal,  conservative,  or  moderate 
columns,  but  were  confused  about  how  to  list  Mr. 
Wallace;  one-third  thought  he  was  conservative, 
one-third  thought  he  was  liberal,  and  one-third  was 
unable  to  say  which  he  was.  In  the  same  poll,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  Democrats  who  said  they  had  sup- 
ported Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  prior  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  stated  that  they  had  thereafter 
voted  for  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  general  election.  A 
Michigan  State  University  survey  has  indicated 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  voted  for  Senator 
McCarthy  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  either 
was  not  aware  of  or  did  not  agree  with  his  Viet- 
nam position,  and  a  national  magazine  found  that 
steelworkers  in  Gary,  Indiana,  who  had  supported 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in  the  primary,  were  lean- 
ing after  his  death  toward  Mr.  Wallace. 


What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  some 
of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Wallace  in  1968 
did  so  as  much  because  of  some  of  his  progressive 
populist  positions  as  for  racist  reasons.  It  also 
means  that,  in  1968,  there  was  a  large  body  of 
feeling  in  America  against  the  way  things  were  and 
against  the  people  who  were  running  things,  and 
that  at  least  some  part  of  the  appeal  of  Senator 
McCarthy,  the  late  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace resulted  from  the  belief  that  these  three  in- 
tended to  change  the  status  quo  and  were  fighting 
against  those  who  were  in  power.  A  conservative 
party  and  an  incumbent  President  would  do  well, 
then,  to  delay  enumerating  the  poultry  prior  to  the 
hatching  process,  or  however  we  used  to  say  it  in 
Oklahoma.  One  might  more  easily  and  with  more 
reason  add  up  enough  voters  for  a  majority  by  total- 
ing Vice  President  Humphrey's  41  per  cent  of  the 
1968  vote  with  the  populist  portion  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
1968  percentage.  There  are  those  who  say  that  to 
counter  the  more  conservative  Republican  appeal, 
the  Democrats,  too,  must  slick  down  their  hair  and 
make  a  courting  call  on  the  Rightists.  I  do  not  agree, 
and  that  brings  us  to  the  second  question  concern- 
ing the  new  Republican  strategy:  should  it  work? 

I  remember,  late  in  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign, in  Portland,  Oregon,  George  Ball  and  I  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  were  sitting  in  Hum- 
phrey's suite,  discussing  the  Vietnam  speech  In-  was 
to  make  three  days  later  in  Sail  Lake  City.  We  had 
just  returned  from  a  rally  at  which  a  small  group 
had.  as  had  so  often  been  true  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, skillfully  heckled  the  Vice  President,  ruining 
the  impact  and  news  reports  of  an  otherwise  suc- 
cessful meeting.  Vice  President  Humphrey  was 
badly  depressed,  and  he  said  oul  loud  for  the  first 
time  that  he  doubted  he  could  be  elected. 

Up  to  that  lime,  the  Vice  President  had  been  re- 
ceiving two  different  kinds  of  campaign  advice.  One 
group  of  the  Vice  President's  campaign  intimates 
regularly  studied  the  opinion  polls  and  brought 
forth  the  revealed  truth  like  soothsayers  reading 
chicken  entrails.  They  frequently  alluded  to  what 
they  called  the  "non-marching  majority,"  whose 


average  member  was  supposed  to  have  2.2  childi  i. 
1.3  cars,  two-thirds  of  a  boat,  a  mortgaged  $  13,<  0 
house  on  which  the  payments  were  $73  per  moi  i. 
and  a  television  set,  one  half  of  which  was  colore  \4 
or  some  such  statistics.  They  could  rattle  off  e 
average  man's  views  on  every  subject  with  eq  ds 
assurance,  and  so  the  proper  campaign  plan  \s| 
obvious  to  them:  "Nixon  and  Wallace  know  tl  r 
man;  hit  him  with  the  old  'law  and  order,'  hawk  h 
axe  handle,"  whatever  the  Vice  President's  perse  d 
"views. 

There  were  others  who  strongly  disagreed.  I  ■  s 
one  of  these.  So  was  Mr.  Humphrey,  but  that  d 
not  stop  the  soothsayers  from  continuing  to  w  k 
him  over.  Sitting  there  in  Portland  late  that  ni  it 
after  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed,  we  talked  ab  it 
these  things.  I  complimented  him  on  a  courage  s 
civil-liberties  speech  he  had  made  at  a  Califor  a 
state  labor  convention  two  days  before  and  on  I  ■ 
the  delegates  had  cheered  him.  The  speech  hit  h  i 
at  the  fact  that  the  next  President  would  determ  e, 
by  his  Supreme  Court  appointments  whether  rec  .1 
advances  would  be  wiped  out.  We  talked,  then.  1 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  about  how  he  had  died  ont  i 
America's  most  honored  public  men  because  he  I 
spoken  out  forthrightly  on  the  issues,  had  poin  ^ 
the  way  for  America,  and  had  served  to  help  k  f 
the  country  from  going  into  the  dark  ages  of  n 
tion  at  a  time  when  grown  men  trembled  when  i 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  spoke. 

"I  don't  have  to  be  President,  and  I  may  it 
be,"  I  remember  the  Vice  President  saying,  tak  . 
strength  from  his  own  words.  "But  I'm  going  to  I 
the  right  thing,  and  I'm  going  to  say  what  ne  ! 
to  be  said."  Pandering  to  the  baser  fears  and  pit 
dices  which  lurk  within  us  is  not  what  Presidt 
are  for.  Officials,  candidates,  and  political  par 
have  a  higher  duty,  a  duty  to  lead,  to  search  < 
gather  up,  and  shout  forth  a  better  vision  of  c;| 
selves.  We  do  not  only  need  someone  to  tell  us  w 
we  look  like  when  we  are  at  our  worst.  We  n 
someone  to  help  us  see  what  we  can  be.  That  is  w 
is  most  wrong  with  the  Phillips  doctrine.  It  is 
moral. 

You  cannot  turn  your  back  on  black  people 
the  problems  of  the  central  cities,  you  cannot 
fuse  to  stand  up  for  the  poor  and  hungry,  with 
calling  into  question  your  reason  for  existingJ 
a  political  party.  Further,  it  is  important  to  n 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  began  to  go  up 
the  polls  after  his  Salt  Lake  City  speech  in  wh 
he  took  a  .stronger  stand  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

When  you  are  right  it  rings  true.  "More  imp 
tan!  than  winning  the  election  is  governing  the 
tion.  That  is  the  lest  of  a  political  party  -the  a( 
final  test."  Adlai  Stevenson  said  in  accepting 
Democratic  nomination  at  Chicago  in  1952,  a 
while  it  may  no't  be  technically  true  that,  as  Thor 
Jefferson  said,  "one  man  with  courage  is  a  i 
jority,"  he  will  eventually  win  over  the  majoi 
if  he  is  right.  If  you  question  that,  you  quest 
whether  our  system  will  really  work  and  whet 
people  are  smart  enough  and  decent  enough  to  g 
em  themselves. 


A  Report  on  the  Massacre  and  its  Aftermath 

LAI 


I.  "YOU  WOULDN'T  BELIEVE  IT" 

It  must  have  been  a  beautiful  area,  Quang  Ngai  Province,  be- 
fore the  war.  Situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam, its  green  rice  paddies  and  fertile  farmlands  stretch  in  a 
plain  from  the  rolling  foothills  of  the  Ammanese  Mountains 
east  to  the  smooth  white  sand  beaches  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

But  the  mountains— at  some  points  less  than  ten  miles  inland 
—also  provided  a  perfect  haven  for  revolutionaries.  The  people 
of  Quang  Ngai  have  a  history  of  rebellion  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century;  it  was  there  that  Vietminh  troops  led  revolts 
against  the  French  in  the  1930s  and  after  World  War  II;  and  it 
was  there  that  the  Viet  Cong  fought  the  Saigon  government 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

When  Vietnam  was  partitioned  in  1954,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French,  Saigon  officials  estimated  that  90,000  southerners 
went  north  to  join  the  Hanoi  regime.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
them  came  from  Quang  Ngai  and  a  neighboring  province.  By 
the  mid-1960s  Quang  Ngai's  population  was  estimated  at 
640,000;  it  was  South  Vietnam's  third-largest  province.  It  was 
also  considered  the  toughest  Viet  Cong  stronghold  in  the 
country. 

Attempts  to  separate  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  people  had 
begun  in  earnest  early  in  1962,  when  the  Saigon  government 
launched  its  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  later  known  as  "pacifica- 
tion" or  "rural  construction."  Whole  families  were  uprooted  and 
moved  into  fortified  hamlets;  if  they  refused  to  go,  units  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  burned  their  homes  and  fields.  The  pro- 
gram was  a  failure;  it  embittered  the  peasants  and  did  little  to 
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drive  the  Viet  Cong  out  of  the  area.  Those  civilians  living  inside 
fortified  hamlets  were  still  in  contact  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  gates  and 
walls  of  strategic  hamlets  were  often  scribbled  with  Viet  Cong 
slogans  of  defiance. 

Quang  Ngai,  not  unnaturally,  became  the  target  for  the  first 
major  American  combat  operation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
mission,  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Marines  in  1965,  was  called 
"Operation  Starlight"  and  more  than  700  Viet  Cong  were  re- 
ported killed.  General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  commander 
of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  later  boasted  that  the  Marines 
"could  meet  and  beat  any  force  they  might  encounter." 

The  Marines  were  given  the  job  of  freeing  Quang  Ngai  and 
its  people  from  Communist  control.  To  help  them,  a  new  con- 
cept of  pacification  was  devised.  As  explained  by  a  senior  officer 
in  early  1966:  "We've  been  told  by  our  superiors  that  in  many 
areas  there  isn't  any  chance  of  pacifying  the  people,  so  instead 
we've  got  to  sanitize  our  region— kill  the  Viet  Cong  and  move 
the  civilians  out.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  the 
people  loyal  to  our  side.  So  we  are  going  to  sterilize  the  area 
until  we  can  win  it  back."  American  military  men  began  quoting 
Mao  Tse-tung  to  the  effect  that  in  guerrilla  warfare  the  guer- 
rillas are  the  fish  and  the  people  are  the  water.  The  officers 
talked  of  catching  the  fish  by  removing  the  water. 

By  this  time  much  of  Quang  Ngai,  as  well  as  many  other 
provinces,  had  been  declared  a  "free-fire  zone,"  in  which  all 
civilians  were  automatically  suspected  of  being  Viet  Cong  or 
Viet  Cong  sympathizers.  The  U.  S.  forces  did  not  need  to  get 
approval  from  Saigon  or  local  officials  before  staging  bombing 
missions  and  artillery  attacks.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
bombs,  rockets,  napalm,  and  cannon  fire  were  poured  into  the 
free-fire  zones  during  much  of  1965,  '66,  and  '67.  Often  a 
pilot  would  find  himself  left  with  some  bombs  or  other  ord- 
nance after  a  mission  and  simply  drop  them  on  a  likely-looking 
target.  Artillery  units  devised  a  fire  concept  known  as  Harass- 
ment and  Interdiction,  in  which  rounds  of  artillery  were  fired 
at  irregular  intervals  at  no  targets  in  particular. 

Yet  the  Viet  Cong  continued  their  hold  on  Quang  Ngai. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  a  new  task  force  was  assembled  under 
command  of  the  Marines  and  ordered  anew  to  sanitize  the 
Communists  in  the  area.  Known  as  Task  Force  Oregon,  it  in- 
cluded two  infantry  brigades,  one  airborne  unit,  and  a  brigade 
of  Korean  Marines.  In  four  months  of  military  operations, 
Task  Force  Oregon  claimed  a  kill  of  3,300  Viet  Cong,  and 
said  it  had  captured  800  weapons  and  arrested  5,000  suspects  in 
the  area.  By  then,  as  a  side  effect  of  the  two  years  of  U.  S.  opera- 
tions in  Quang  Ngai,  at  least  1 38,000  civilians  had  been  made 
homeless  and  brought  into  refugee  camps  and  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  homes  and  huts  in  the  province  had  been  destroyed 
by  bombs,  shells,  or  fire.  Some  infantry  platoons  formed  a 
"Zippo  Squad"— named  after  the  cigarette  lighter— to  handle 
the  burning  of  homes  and  huts  during  hamlet  sweeps.  By  the 
fall  of  1967,  the  only  government  hospital  in  the  province  was 
treating  more  than  700  patients  a  month  in  its  400-bed 
facility.  Hundreds  of  patients  were  overcrowding  wards  and 
corridors;  hundreds  more  could  not  get  in. 

In  September,  combat  operations  in  Quang  Ngai  were  handed 
over  to  a  newly  formed  unit  known  as  the  Americal  Division, 
which  was  composed  of  three  brigades— the  196th,  which  had 
served  as  part  of  Task  Force  Oregon,  and  two  new  fighting 


teams,  the  Eleventh  Brigade  from  Schofield  Barracks, 
and  the  198th  Brigade  from  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  Many  ■ 
senior  officers  of  the  new  division  came  from  Fort  H 
pressly  to  serve  in  the  new  headquarters  under  the  comm 
Major  General  Samuel  W.  Koster.  A  West  Pointer,  Kost 
the  rare  opportunity  to  put  together  his  own  commanc  ,tad 
and  selected  a  number  of  his  classmates  and  friends  to  serv 
him. 

There  were  many  rag-tag  aspects  to  the  new  divisiit 
was  not  an  elite  fighting  force,  and  thus  did  not  warra 
helicopters  and  armored  equipment  of  an  airborne  divis. 
cavalry  brigade.  There  was  serious  squabbling  and  compi 
among  the  three  brigades  making  up  the  division;  mat, 
chose  to  wear  the  patch  of  their  brigade  and  not  the  nev  i 
sion  patch.  For  many  brigade  and  battalion  officers 
new  division,  Vietnam  was  a  chance  to  put  in  some  d 
duty,  earn  battle  ribbons,  then  come  back  with  the 
experience  they  thought  was  vital  to  future  promotion,  i 
time  the  desire  to  see  combat  was  so  high  among  th< 
grade  officers— majors  and  above— that  each  was  limited,  w 
months'  duty. 

The  majority  of  troops  in  the  front-line  combat  unit  | 
draftees.  They  knew  little  about  Vietnam  and  usually, 
less.  And,  although  ranking  officers  would  deny  it  in 
they  themselves  had  little  use  for  the  average  combat  G 
former  Americal  Division  colonel,  talking  later  about  the 
one  of  the  division's  task  forces,  said,  "When  you  tal 
bunch  of  task-force  nothings— you're  talking  about  a  bijd 
guys  who  don't  know  anything.  They're  dumb  dogface: 
other  Vietnam  officer  said,  "We  are  at  war  with  the  ten-y 
children.  It  may  not  be  humanitarian,  but  that's  what  it' 

The  Army's  effort  to  educate  GIs  on  the  rights  of  pry 
consisted  in  1968  of  two  hours  of  instruction  a  year 
GIs  who  were  assigned  to  South  Vietnam  got  an  additioi 
hours  of  training  upon  arrival,  plus  a  wallet-sized  card  < 
"The  Enemy  in  Your  Hands,"  which  told  soldiers: 
treat  your  prisoners  humanely." 

The  average  GI's  ignorance  of  Vietnamese  customs 
palling,  and  the  Army  did  little  to  educate  them.  The  Vi 
bound  soldiers  were  given— at  the  most— only  one  M 
lectures  on  the  country  and  its  people  while  in  trainin  I 
Claire  Culhane,  a  Canadian  who  served  as  a  tuberculosis  Lif 
volunteer  in  Quang  Ngai  City  in  1967-68,  later  describ 
GIs  assigned  to  pacification  projects  would  often  compl; 
the  Vietnamese  didn't  care  about  their  own  children.  The] 
say  that  the  mothers  tried  to  leave  them  behind  wh( 
were  being  evacuated.  "Saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,"  one  < 
"A  woman  hopped  up  on  the  chopper  after  setting  he, 
down  on  the  ground.  When  I  picked  it  up  and  handt 
her,  she  shouted  and  pointed  to  the  ground  and  wouli 
cept  the  baby  from  me."  The  GI  didn't  know  that  a 
woman  in  Quang  Ngai  believes  it  is  unlucky  to  carry 
across  a  threshold,  and  so  she  always  sets  the  baby  dow 
across,  and  then  reaches  back  and  picks  it  up— in  a  sing 
movement.  Another  GI  claimed  that  "you  can't  help  thes 
They  like  to  live  like  pigs  in  hovels,  and  even  when  yo 
them  new  houses,  they  won't  live  in  them."  What  h< 
know,  however,  was  that  according  to  the  custom  in  th 
married  women  had  to  live  in  houses  with  full,  doubl< 
roofs.  The  new  Gl-built  units  were  attached,  single-sic 
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ated  tin-roofed  huts.  Since  most  of  the  peasant  women  were 
widows,  they  refused  to  move  in. 

,ven  worse  than  the  misunderstandings  were  the  deliberate 
dries  and  implicit  assumptions  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  The  pacification  policy  called  for  the  free  provi- 
i  of  medical  care  and  medicines  to  the  civilian  population, 
in  practice,  visits  by  medical  teams  to  any  hamlet  were 
erally  infrequent,  and  only  two  days'  supply  of  medicine 
;ld  be  given  each  patient  out  of  fear  that  the  excess  would 
into  Viet  Cong  hands.  Vietnamese  were  provided  with  new 
ies  when  they  entered  a  U.  S.  military  hospital,  so  the  staff 
Id  have  less  trouble  identifying  them.  Thus  a  civilian  who 
an  eye  was  called,  for  example,  "Bubbles,"  "Ohio,"  or 
:lops."  All  U.  S.  hospitals  had  to  keep  35  per  cent  of  their 
;  empty  in  case  of  an  emergency  involving  American 
alties;  this  rule  was  adhered  to  even  in  areas  where  the  local 
ian  populace  was  in  desperate  need  of  medical  help.  Few 
;ricans  paid  any  attention  to  the  names  of  hamlets  and  vil- 
>,  many  of  them  centuries  old,  and  devised  their  own  titles, 
:h  often  found  their  way  onto  official  military  maps, 
oung  GIs  soon  learned  that  there  were  Army  names  for 
namese  too:  gook,  dink,  and  slope.  One  battalion  com- 
Her  in  Vietnam  named  his  helicopter  the  "Gookmobile" 
listed  his  kills  on  the  fuselage  with  a  neatly  painted  row  of 
:al  hats.  Another  helicopter  pilot  stalked  Vietnamese  in  free- 
iones,  shooting  at  anyone  who  moved  below  with  his  pistol 
rifle.  Another  called  his  helicopter  the  "Slope-toter."  One 
.de  commander  ran  a  contest  to  celebrate  his  unit's  10,000th 
ly  kill.  The  winning  GI  received  a  week's  pass  to  stay  in  the 
♦el's  personal  quarters.  Many  battalions  staged  contests 
their  rifle  companies  for  the  highest  score  in  enemy 
with  the  winning  unit  getting  additional  time  for  passes. 
;very  officer  liked  what  he  was  doing.  "I  am  sickened  by  the 
sers  of  people  we  have  killed  and  kept  killing  all  year,"  one 
commander,  after  completing  a  tour  of  Vietnam  in  1968, 
i  reporter.  "This  is  not  my  concept  of  a  soldier's  career, 
:illing,  killing,  killing."  But  he  did  it  nonetheless. 
,iong  the  highly  touted  colonels  in  Vietnam  in  1967-68 
3eorge  S.  Patton  III,  son  of  the  famous  World  War  II 
•,  who  was  commander  of  the  Eleventh  Armored  Cavalry 
nent  just  south  of  Quang  Ngai.  His  unit  had  the  motto: 
the  bastards  and  pile  on."  He  would  exhort  his  men  be- 
:ombat  by  telling  them,  "I  do  like  to  see  the  arms  and 
!y."  He  once  told  his  staff:  "The  present  ratio  of  90  per 
lren.Tti#iilling  to  10  per  cent  pacification  is  just  about  right." 
™»i  celebrated  Christmas  in  1968  by  sending  cards  reading: 
l  Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Patton  Ill-Peace  on  Earth." 
lied  to  the  cards  were  color  photographs  of  dismembered 
long  soldiers  stacked  in  a  neat  pile, 
nilitary  physician  who  served  with  Patton  later  recalled: 
y  experience,  Patton  was  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst 
military  there.  He  is  simply  the  product  of  the  misbe- 
and  misguided  idea  that  a  single-minded  dedication  to  de- 
on  is  to  be  highly  rewarded."  When  Patton  left  Vietnam, 
a  farewell  party  at  which  he  frolicked  with  a  peace  me- 
i  around  his  neck  while  carrying  the  polished  skull  of  a 
ong  with  a  bullet  hole  above  the  left  eye.When  aCongress- 
.ter  read  an  account  of  that  party  and  of  some  of  Patton's 
ents  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  he  privately 
the  Pentagon  to  complain.  He  received  a  reply  twenty 
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days  later  from  a  major  general,  airily  brushing  aside  the  Con- 
gressman's concern  and  giving  a  candid  view  of  the  leeway 
provided  combat  officers  in  Vietnam: 

Colonel  Patton  was  commanding  a  unit  in  combat.  In 
carrying  out  his  mission  he  properly  had  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  his  men  in  mind.  This  concern  is  dramatized  by 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  his  regiment  averaged  eight  to 
ten  average  enemy  contacts  each  week,  inflicting  heavy  casual- 
ties on  the  enemy  at  a  very  low  cost  to  his  own  men.  In  dis- 
cussions with  the  members  of  his  regiment  he  emphasized 
that  combat  was  a  kill-or- be- killed  environment  and  used  the 
phrase  that  he  liked  to  see  arms  and  legs  fly  to  point  this  up. 

At  a  party  given  in  his  honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  de- 
parture from  Vietnam,  he  was  presented  with  a  peace  medal- 
lion. This  medallion  is  the  unofficial  insignia  of  the  platoon 
of  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  that  had  the  best 
combat  record  of  any  unit  in  the  regiment.  He  was  also  pre- 
sented with  an  old  skull  that  obviously  had  been  retrieved 
from  the  jungle. 

In  September  1969,  Colonel  Patton's  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Army  was  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
He  was  one  of  the  youngest  officers  to  achieve  that  high  rank. 

To  the  inexperienced  GIs  and  their  inexperienced  officers, 
life  seemed  cheap  in  Quang  Ngai.  "If  you  can  shoot  artillery 
and  bombs  in  there  every  night,"  one  Americal  Division  sol- 
dier said,  "how  can  the  people  in  there  be  worth  so  much?"  A 
favorite  joke  heard  repeatedly  among  the  Marines  in  Quang 
Ngai  went  something  like  this:  The  loyal  Vietnamese  should 
all  be  taken  and  put  out  to  sea  in  a  raft.  Everybody  left  in  the 
country  should  then  be  killed,  and  the  nation  paved  over  with 
concrete,  like  a  parking  lot.  Then  the  raft  should  be  sunk. 

Some  of  the  contempt  was  inevitable,  a  by-product  of  trying 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  an  area  controlled  by  the  Viet 
Cong  by  night,  and  no  one  by  day.  As  many  as  one  third  of  the 
Americal  Division's  casualties  in  some  periods  resulted  from 
enemy  mines  and  booby  traps.  The  Viet  Cong  were  always  hard 
to  find  for  the  troops  of  the  Americal  Division,  but  the  people 
were  not.  Bombs  and  artillery  were  now  being  called  in  to 
destroy  villages  in  retaliation  for  sniper  fire— or  reports  of  sniper 
fire.  The  Vietnamese  reciprocated  the  contempt.  One  British 
photographer  traveled  with  units  of  the  Americal  in  late  1967, 
and  later  wrote:  "In  other  parts  of  the  country,  children  would 
quite  often  grin  at  you  and  beg  gum.  Not  in  Quang  Ngai.  They 
wouldn't  look  you  in  the  eyes.  They  would  hiss  the  Americans, 
and  it  upset  the  young  conscripts,  who'd  been  told  to  expect  a 
great  welcome  from  the  people  they  were  defending." 

The  infantry's  basic  tactic  by  then  was  a  refined  search-and- 
destroy  method  known  informally  as  the  scorched-earth  policy. 
The  technique  was  best  described  in  a  letter  sent  home  by  a  GI 
to  his  family  and  later  published  in  his  local  newspaper: 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad: 

Today  we  went  on  a  mission  and  I  am  not  very  proud  of 
myself,  my  friends,  or  my  country.  We  burned  every  hut  in 
sight! 

It  was  a  small  rural  network  of  villages  and  the  people 
were  incredibly  poor.  My  unit  burned  and  plundered  their 
meager  possessions.  Let  me  try  to  explain  the  situation  to  you. 

The  huts  here  are  thatched  palm  leaves.  Each  one  has  a 
dried  mud  bunker  inside.  These  bunkers  are  to  protect  the 
families.  Kind  of  like  air-raid  shelters. 


My  unit  commanders,  however,  chose  to  think  that  these 
bunkers  are  offensive.  So  every  hut  we  find,  that  has  a  bunker, 
we  are  ordered  to  burn  to  the  ground. 

When  the  ten  helicopters  landed  this  morning,  in  the  midst 
of  these  huts,  and  six  men  jumped  out  of  each  "chopper,"  we 
were  firing  the  moment  we  hit  the  ground.  We  fired  into  all 
the  huts  we  could.  Then  we  got  "on  line"  and  swept  the  area. 

It  is  then  that  we  burn  these  huts  and  take  all  men  old 
enough  to  carry  a  weapon  and  the  choppers  come  and  get 
them. . . .  Everyone  is  crying,  begging,  and  praying  that  we 
don't  separate  them  and  take  their  husbands  and  fathers,  sons 
and  grandfathers.  The  women  wail  and  moan.  Then  they 
watch  in  terror  as  we  burn  their  homes,  personal  possessions, 
and  food.  Yes,  we  burn  all  rice  and  shoot  all  livestock. 

Some  of  the  guys  are  so  careless!  Today  a  buddy  of  mine 
called,  "La  dai"  ("Come  here")  into  a  hut  and  an  old  man 
came  out  of  the  bomb  shelter.  My  buddy  told  the  old  man 
to  get  away  from  the  hut  and  since  we  have  to  move  quickly 
on  a  siveep,  fust  threw  a  hand  grenade  into  the  shelter. 

As  he  pulled  the  pin  the  old  man  got  excited  and  started 
jabbering  and  running  toward  my  buddy  and  the  hut.  A  GI, 
not  understanding,  stopped  the  old  man  with  a  football  tackle 
fust  as  my  buddy  threw  the  grenade. . . .  After  he  threiv  it, 
and  was  running  for  cover,  we  all  heard  a  baby  crying  from 
inside  the  shelter. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do. ... 

After  the  explosion  we  found  the  mother,  tivo  children 
(ages  about  six  and  twelve,  boy  and  girl)  and  an  almost  new- 
born baby.  That  is  what  the  old  man  was  trying  to  tell  us! 

Often,  such  victims  were  included  in  the  day's  statistics  as 
enemy  kills.  The  GIs  in  Quang  Ngai  had  a  joke  for  that  prac- 
tice too:  "Anything  that's  dead  and  isn't  white  is  a  VC." 

What,  perhaps,  would  happen  inadvertently  in  the  beginning 
became  routine.  Terry  Reid  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  spent 
much  of  1968  serving  with  the  Eleventh  Brigade  of  the  Americal 
Division  near  Chu  Lai,  the  division  headquarters  a  few  miles 
north  of  Quang  Ngai  City.  The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Vietnamese  women  and  children  was  commonplace  in  his  unit. 
"Our  company  was  credited  with  hundreds  of  kills,"  Reid  told  a 
reporter.  "In  the  first  firefight  our  company  encountered,  my  pla- 
toon alone  accounted  for  forty  kills.  Yet  no  one  in  my  platoon 
saw  a  [Viet  Cong]  Jaody.  But  I  witnessed  many  civilians  being 
shot  down  like  clay  pigeons." 

On  one  assault,  Reid  said,  some  GIs  were  killed  in  a  mine 
accident  and  his  unit  retaliated  by  killing  sixty  civilians- 
women,  children,  and  old  men.  "After  all  this  was  done,  word 
came  up  from  the  captain  at  the  rear  that  no  women  were  to  be 
shot.  If  they  don't  clarify  this— 'No  women  are  to  be  shot'— it  is 
free  game."  He  explained  that  all  young  Vietnamese  "are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Army.  If  you  see  one  and  he  is  not ...  he  is 
free  game  to  be  shot."  One  day,  he  added,  "we  saw  a  young  man 
in  a  rice  paddy  with  a  water  buffalo.  Since  he  did  not  belong 
there,  one  of  our  men  shot  him.  We  found  no  gun  near  him,  but 
he  wasn't  supposed  to  be  there.  After  you  kill  your  first  inno- 
cent civilian,  you  tell  yourself  you  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
Everyone  else  is  doing  it,  so  you  do  it  too.  You  know  you  are 
doing  it  and  can't  turn  back."  Reid  remembered  one  GI  who 
refused  to  carry  out  an  order,  believing  he  would  be  imprisoned 
and  sent  out  of  the  unit.  He  was  court-martialed,  busted  a  few 
grades  in  rank,  and  sent  back  to  rejoin  his  old  platoon. 

"To  me,"  the  ex-GI  said,  "the  war  was  being  ambushed  every 
three  to  five  days,  being  left  with  scores  of  wounded  GIs,  and 


then  coming  right  back  at  the  enemy  by  going  into  an  inno  n 
village,  destroying  and  killing  people." 

Reid  spoke  out  in  November  1969  only  after  he  had  a< 
accounts  of  how  another  element  of  his  brigade— the  Elever  i  • 
had  perpetrated  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  hamlet  of  ] 
Lai  4  northeast  of  Quang  Ngai  City.  Before  seeing  the  i  I 
stories,  Reid  said,  he  had  tried  to  put  it  all  out  of  his  mine 

Most  GIs  simply  weren't  talking  about  such  things  earlii 

When  The  New  Yorker  correspondent  Jonathan  Schell  -c 
touring  Quang  Ngai  Province  in  the  late  summer  of  1967, ;  h 
wrote  later,  a  GI  who  was  driving  him  around  in  a  jeep  id 
denly  turned  and  said,  "You  wouldn't  believe  the  things  ui 
go  on  in  this  war." 

"What  things?"  Schell  asked. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"What  kind  of  things,  then?" 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it,  so  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  tl  G 
said,  shaking  his  head  no.  "No  one's  ever  going  to  find  out ;  k 
some  things,  and  after  this  war  is  over,  and  we've  all  gone  Y  a 
no  one  is  ever  going  to  know." 

II.  CHARLIE  COMPANY 

Charlie  Company,  First  Battalion,  Twentieth  Infantry,  m 
to  Vietnam  in  December  1967.  Its  men,  like  GIs  j'jj' 
combat  units,  considered  themselves  to  be  part  of  the  id 
and  toughest  outfit  in  the  newly  formed  Eleventh  Br  i 
Since  December  1966,  the  brigade  had  been  readying  w 
for  Vietnam  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  when  the  ( lei 
came  to  move  out,  Charlie  Company  was  named  to  lea  tl 
advance  party. 

Captain  Ernest  L.  Medina,  the  thirty-three-year-old  f<  w 
enlisted  man  who  was  the  company's  commanding  office 
proud  of  his  men.  "We  became  the  best  company  in  th  Da 
talion.  We  took  every  award— athletics,  the  company-c  :h| 
month  trophy."  Medina's  hustle  had  earned  him  the  nickia 
"Mad  Dog,"  a  term  that  many  of  his  company  would  us<  it 
when  complaining  about  the  captain's  love  of  marchin  ar 
field  duty.  Originally,  the  nickname  was  meant  as  a  compli  :jn 
Medina's  men  were  wiping  out  a  mock  Communist  aggaj 
unit  during  exercises  in  Hawaii  when  one  officer  broke 
the  radio  to  proclaim,  as  he  thought  a  Viet  Cong  might 
Mad  Dog  Medina."  After  that,  Medina  would  walk  ini  d 
officers'  club  and  people  would  say,  "Hey,  Mad  Dog,  ho  a  :  ' 
you?"  Medina  took  it  as  a  joke. 

The  captain  was  enthusiastic  about  killing  Viet  CongjF 
in  mock  battles.  He  was  anxious  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  help  ifl 
war  he  believed  in.  But  there  was  a  personal  reason,  to  -k  * 
career.  A  Mexican-American,  he  was  born  into  poveja  ^ 
Springer,  New  Mexico,  in  1936.  His  mother  died  when  1 
an  infant  and  he  was  raised  in  a  hard-working  ranchin 
farming  community  in  Montrose,  Colorado,  on  the  westerr 
of  the  Colorado  Mountains.  When  he  was  sixteen,  he  liedl^i 
his  age  to  enlist  in  the  National  Guard,  and  then  the  I 
from  the  very  first  he  wanted  to  make  the  military  a  car< IB215? with 
1964,  after  eight  years  in  the  infantry,  he  became  an  > 
graduating  with  honors  from  the  Officers'  Candidate  Sd 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  stayed  on  for  two  years  tc 
as  an  instructor.  He  wrote  a  school  paper  on  "Meteoro 
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:s  on  the  4.2-in.  Mortar  Shell."  In  1966  he  was  promoted 
Dtain  and  made  a  company  commander.  By  all  accounts  he 
in  excellent  officer.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  C.  Beers, 
served  above  Medina  as  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Bat- 
i  in  Hawaii  and  in  Vietnam,  personally  considered  him  the 
outstanding  officer  in  his  command.  "He  is  a  good  Army 

idina's  promotion  to  captain  had  been  quick  and  easy,  but 
;  to  major  would  be  more  difficult  because,  as  he  said,  he 
|  have  enough  education."  Vietnam  offered  him  his  best 
e,  and  he  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
was  off  to  a  good  start.  Putting  together  a  first-rate  fighting 
was  no  easy  feat  in  1966.  As  always,  the  men  assigned  to 
try  units  were  those  who,  upon  entering  service,  performed 
y  on  the  various  Army  qualification  and  aptitude  examina- 
GIs  scoring  average  and  above  were  most  usually  assigned 
upport  or  training  unit  to  become,  for  example,  clerk-typ- 
r  computer  technicians.  In  Vietnam,  there  were  as  many  as 
support  troops  for  each  combat  soldier  in  the  field.  Most  of 
ien  in  Charlie  Company  had  volunteered  for  the  draft;  only 
had  gone  to  college  for  even  one  year.  Nearly  half  were 
with  a  few  Mexican-Americans.  Most  were  eighteen  to 
(y-two  years  old.  The  favorite  reading  matter  of  Charlie 
•any,  like  that  of  other  line  infantry  units  in  Vietnam,  was 
books.  Thirteen  of  the  130  men  had  not  done  well  enough 
Army's  basic  intelligence  tests  to  qualify  for  service,  but 
een  accepted  under  a  new  program,  Project  100,000,  en- 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  which 
ed  remedial  education  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
s  eligible  for  the  Army.  But  as  it  worked  out,  none  of  the 
:t  100,000  men  in  Charlie  Company  had  been  exposed 
'  further  education  before  getting  shipped  to  Vietnam, 
ere  was  a  decided  advantage  for  Medina  in  not  having 
lp  of  college  graduates  under  his  command:  Charlie  Corn- 
was  a  "grunt"  unit;  its  men  were  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
oes,"  who  understood  they  were  to  take  orders,  not  ques- 
lem.  In  Hawaii,  Medina  had  been  fair  but  tough,  handing 
sciplinary  penalties  when  needed  but  sticking  up  for  his 
n  many  occasions.  Charlie  Company  respected  and  admired 
rtain.  "He  did  everything  for  his  men,"  Henry  Pedrick  Jr., 
imeda,  California,  said.  "When  we  had  chow  in  the  field, 
ilisted  men  ate  before  the  officers ...  all  the  time.  His  men 
came  first."  Michael  Bernhardt  of  Franklin  Square, 
fork,  was  impressed  by  Medina's  "tremendous  grip  on  his 
He  was  so  hard-core."  Medina  could  outwalk  anybody  in 
mpany.  "He  was  hard,"  William  Wyatt  of  Oklahoma  City 
'That's  the  way  you  got  to  do  it." 

oody  in  the  unit,  however,  admired  Medina  as  much  as 
tm  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  then  a  twenty-four-year-old  second  lieu- 
from  Miami  who  was  serving  as  a  platoon  leader.  Medina 
varthy,  powerfully  built,  and  commanded  respect;  Calley 
Dyish-looking,  five-foot,  three-inches  tall,  and  unsure  of 
i.  No  sergeant  would  dare  cross  Medina  in  public;  but 
s  chief  noncommissioned  officer,  Sergeant  Isaiah  Cowen, 
een-year  veteran  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  al- 
rguing  with  Calley  in  front  of  the  men. 
pite  these  differences,  Calley  and  Medina  had  much  in 
on:  they  both  Wanted  to  make  the  military  a  career.  Calley 
inked  out  of  Palm  Beach  Junior  College  in  1963  after 
g  four  Fs.  By  his  own  admission,  he  came  from  an  emo- 


tionally cold  family,  one  that  had  never  been  close.  His  high- 
school  friends  had  called  him  "Rusty,"  a  nickname  that  stayed 
with  him.  There  was  nothing  relaxed  about  him;  he  began  smok- 
ing three  to  four  packages  of  cigarettes  a  day  and  by  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  treated  for  a  stomach  ulcer.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, Calley  worked  as  a  bellhop  and  then  briefly  as  a  restaurant 
dishwasher  before  becoming  a  switchman  for  the  then  strike- 
bound East  Coast  Railway.  He  made  the  local  newspapers  in 
1964  when  police  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  arrested  him  for 
allowing  a  forty-seven-car  freight  train  to  block  traffic  for  nearly 
thirty  minutes  during  rush  hour  at  several  downtown  intersec- 
tions. He  was  later  exonerated.  Facing  a  bleak  future,  he  saved 
some  money,  bought  a  car,  and  in  1965  left  Florida,  heading  west. 
His  friends  didn't  hear  from  him  again  for  nearly  three  years; 
some  thought  he  was  dead.  He  wandered  around  for  a  year- 
one  of  his  jobs  then  was  taking  photographs  for  an  insurance- 
adjustment  agency— before  enlisting  in  the  Army  in  July  1966 
while  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  quickly  found  roots 
as  an  enlisted  man,  and  was  pleased  when  the  Army— despite 
his  poor  academic  record— decided  he  would  make  good  officer 
material.  He  graduated  from  the  Officers'  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Benning  without  learning  how  to  read  a  map  properly. 

If  there  is  any  consensus  among  former  members  of  Calley 's 
platoon  in  Vietnam,  it  is  amazement  that  the  Army  considered 
Calley  officer  material.  Allen  Boyce  of  Bradley  Beach,  New 
Jersey,  an  eighteen-year -old  rifleman  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
said  that  "everybody  used  to  joke  about  Calley.  He  was  one  of 
those  guys  they  just  take  off  the  street."  Rennard  Doines  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  thought  that  Calley  constantly  tried  to 
impress  Medina.  "He  was  always  trying  to  be  the  big  man;  al- 
ways would  be  the  one  to  beat  them  [the  Vietnamese]  up.  He 
didn't  know  what  was  going  on  half  the  time."  Charles  W.  Hall 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  one  of  Calley 's  machine  gunners:  "Cal- 
ley also  reminded  me  of  a  kid,  a  kid  trying  to  play  war."  Hall 
added  that  Calley,  apparently  trying  to  impress  his  men,  once 
told  them  that  he  had  worked  as  a  private  detective  in  Miami— 
perhaps  thinking  of  his  work  for  an  insurance  adjuster.  "We 
all  called  him  'Surfside  5V2  "-a  reference  to  a  once-popular 
television  private-eye  series  known  as  Surfside  6. 

Many  men  in  the  company  said  that  the  captain  would  some- 
times refer  to  Calley  as  "Sweetheart";  some  thought  it  was  a 
mocking  reference,  others  described  it  as  just  a  nickname. 
Gary  Garfolo  of  Stockton, California,recalled  that  Medina"didn't 
show  any  respect  for  Calley;  it  was  kind  of  hard  for  anybody  else 
to  show  respect."  Roy  L.  Wood  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  rifle- 
man in  Calley 's  platoon,  believed  that  "Medina  didn't  like  Calley. 
Calley  was  always  doing*  things  wrong  .  .  .  never  right.  I  won- 
dered sometimes  how  he  got  through  OCS;  he  couldn't  read  no 
darn  map  and  a  compass  would  confuse  his  ass."  Robert  E. 
Maples  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  said  that  Calley  was  always  try- 
ing to  "do  things  that  would  make  him  out  to  be  a  hero.  That's 
what  he  tried  to  do— be  a  good  boy  in  front  of  the  captain.  I  just 
couldn't  make  it  out  .  .  .  why  he  always  had  to  try  to  make 
something  out  of  himself  he  wasn't.  He  was  always  trying  to 
be  the  first  one." 

Daniel  E.  Zeigler  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  served  with 
Calley 's  platoon  until  he,  Zeigler,  was  seriously  injured  in  a  mine 
accident  in  mid-February.  He  remembers  that  the  men  in  his 
platoon  mocked  the  young  officer,  but  followed  his  orders.  A 
favorite  Calley  expression  was  "I'm  the  boss."  Sergeant  Cowen, 
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a  Negro  who  bitterly  argued  about  tactics  with  Calley  through- 
out their  stay  in  Vietnam,  later  commented  that  Calley  "was 
my  superior  officer  and  I  had  to  follow  him  whether  I  wanted 
to  or  not.  Personal  opinions  don't  enter  into  it;  you  can't 
have  any  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it,  you  have  to  go  with  your 
officers." 

The  other  key  sergeant  in  the  first  platoon,*  David  Mitchell 
of  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana,  was  also  a  Negro.  Mitchell  was 
widely  disliked  in  his  platoon,  however,  for  his  arrogance. 

In  Charlie  Company,  the  whites  and  blacks  usually  kept  to 
themselves,  as  happened  in  most  units  in  Vietnam.  To  Roy 
Wood,  a  black  Southerner,  "it  seemed  like  some  of  those 
whites  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  too  much  with  us."  Other 
Negroes  noted  that  Medina  surrounded  himself  with  whites  in 
his  headquarters  group  who  manned  radios  and  helped  to  run 
the  company.  Harry  Stanley,  born  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  a 
quick-witted  Negro,  had  learned  Vietnamese  on  his  own  while 
in  Vietnam;  in  fact,  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  speak  Viet- 
namese more  fluently  than  white  members  of  the  company  who 
had  studied  it  in  Army  language  school.  Yet,  it  was  not  until 
Medina  left  the  company  in  July  1968  that  Stanley  got  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  this  ability.  On  the  whole,  however,  Charlie 
Company  saved  its  antagonism  for  the  Vietnamese.  "There 
wasn't  any  prejudice  in  that  whole  company,"  said  Herbert 
Carter  of  Houston,  Texas,  a  Negro.  "The  government  ought  to 
take  some  pictures  of  us  and  say:  'Hey,  these  guys  got  along 
good— at  least  they  killed  together.'  " 


I  f  there  was  any  reason  for  what  began  to  happen  to  Charlie 
I  Company,  it  was  not  too  much  combat— but  too  little.  The 
company  had  conducted  some  search-and-destroy  missions 
around  Eleventh  Brigade  headquarters  at  Due  Pho  shortly  after 
arriving  in  Vietnam,  with  no  real  enemy  contact.  Its  expecta- 
tions rose  when  the  brigade,  with  more  units  arriving  every  day 
from  Hawaii,  took  over  responsibility  from  the  South  Korean 
Marines  for  monitoring  an  area  40  miles  to  the  north.  The  150- 
square-mile  area  included  parts  of  the  embattled  Quang  Ngai 
Province  east  of  Highway  One  to  the  South  China  Sea  coast.  To 
continue  search-and-destroy  operations  in  the  zone,  the  brigade 
set  up  Task  Force  ^Barker,  a  tiny  ad  hoc  unit  composed  of  one 
company  from  each  of  the  three  battalions  in  the  brigade.  The 
ultimate  parent  unit  of  this  force,  headed  by  and  named  after 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  A.  Barker,  Jr.,  was  the  Americal 
Division  operating  out  of  Chu  Lai  to  the  south.  Medina's  com- 
pany was  assigned  to  the  task  force,  and  relocated  on  January 
26,  1968,  at  Landing  Zone  Dotti,  one  of  the  three  artillery  bases 
from  which  the  three  companies  worked  and  bivouacked  in  the 
area. 

One  of  the  task  force's  main  objectives  would  be  keeping 
pressure  on  an  area  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Quang  Ngai  City 
known  as  Pinkville,  the  name  deriving  from  the  fact  that  its 
higher  population  density  caused  it  to  appear  in  red  on  Army 
maps.  The  operation  was  given  the  code  name  "Muscatine." 

*  Infantry  companies  theoretically  arc  composed  ol  three  rifle  platoons 
and  a  weapons  platoon,  each  with  forty  men.  The  platoons,  led  by 
lieutenants,  have  four  ten-man  squads,  each  led  by  sergeants.  Each  squad 
is  comprised  of  two  small-weapons  fire  teams.  By  the  time  Charlie  Com- 
pany went  into  My  Lai  4,  its  ranks  were  depleted  and  most  of  the  pla- 
toons were  operating  with  two  or  three  squads. 
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"We  were  informed  that  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  in  thi  jij 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,"  Medina  later  recalled.  "T! 
habitants  in  the  outlying  villages  had  all  been  moved  at  on 
or  another.  The  area  was  a  permanent  free-fire  zone."  Thi 
tain  said  he  routinely  explained  to  his  troops  that  i 
received  fire  from  a  hamlet,  they  could  return  it,  taking  :ai 
not  to  fire  at  unarmed  citizens  who  posed  no  seeming  t  en 
At  least  one  soldier  recalled  other  advice.  Gary  Garfolo  re  er) 
bered  that  "Medina  used  to  always  tell  us  about  the  grenaf  W 
If  you  shoot  a  gook  and  check  him  out  and  find  he's  got  h  { 
[identification  card  indicating  he  is  not  a  Viet  Cong]— frai 
grenade  on  him." 

But  nothing  happened.  "We  seemed  to  be  blessed,"  F  n 
Grzesik  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  remarked  later.  "I  a§ 
walk  along  a  street  and  not  draw  a  shot— and  other  com  ni 
would  come  along  the  same  street  and  get  into  a  good  fir  g| 
Other  guys  would  be  getting  like,  you  know,  hero  treatt  m 

Occasionally  the  company,  still  new  to  Vietnam,  was  snii 
by  the  evidence  of  the  almost  barbarous  attitudes  vetera:' d 
played  toward  the  Vietnamese  people.  Gregory  Olsen  of^b 
land, Oregon,  remembered  that  soon  after  they  were  inVirtf 
rhey  saw  an  American  troop  carrier  drive  by  with  "about  i  er 
human  ears  tied  to  the  antenna.  It  was  kind  of  hard  to  blijH  1 
They  actually  had  ears  on  the  antenna." 

Charlie  Company  wanted  some  action.  It  began  to  makno 
tie  of  its  own.  Daniel  Zeigler  remembered  that  at  first  the  i 
very  little  manhandling  of  civilian  suspects.  "It  started  o  a 
then  it  got  rough."  Both  Medina  and  Calley  began  try 
convince  the  company  that  most  of  the  suspects  in  the  arc 
Vier  Cong.  "Once  Grzesik  gave  a  prisoner  something  to 
they  got  mad."  Zeigler  never  understood  why  Medina  or 
would  beat  a  prisoner  to  try  to  get  information  in  a  lai 
they  couldn't  understand  anyway.  "Whenever  we  got  t( 
lage,  there  were  usually  no  males  of  military  age  arounc 
they  found  one,  they  would  just  assume  he  was  a  VC.  1 
if  he  wasn't  an  old  man  or  a  little  teeny  kid." 

After  many  weeks  of  no  combar,  the  company  beganH  I'feei 
tematically  beat  its  prisoners,  and  it  began  to  be  less  dij  "mg thai 
nating  about  who  was— or  was  not— a  VC.  Michael  Befl  fa  plan 
thought  that  as  far  as  Medina  was  concerned,  "Everythr  B a preva 
walked  and  didn't  wear  any  uniform  was  a  VC.  .  .  .  He  ^opani 
much  of  a  nut  as  anybody  else.  He  was  pissed  off  ar  the )  3  J  put  thi 
and  had  no  respect  for  them."  The  lack  of  respect  was  apt  ; 
infectious.  "On  the  lower  level,"  Charles  Hall  said,  "squad  a>  r 
and  platoon  leaders  didn't  enforce  the  rules— like  for  WftoQia 
people.  This  happened  every  day;  every  day  there  was  di  :j 
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for  the  people.  There  were  a  few  people  who  made  a  I 
this 

Charlie  Company  gor  its  first  ear  early  in  January  ntt  mounded 
Pho.  While  on  patrol,  a  GI  had  seen  four  Viet  Cong  in  ; 
below.  Medina  called  in  artillery,  and  sent  a  squad  in  a 
bombardmenr  to  search  for  the  dead.  Harry  Stanley  sa^ 
come  back  "with  an  ear.  Medina  was  happy;  it  was  his  fit 
Some  members  of  the  company,  finding  ears  of  Viet  Coi 
to  come  by,  began  marking  their  estimated  kills  with  <  i 
on  their  rifles.  pier  si 

Charlie  Company  had  an  isolated  life,  staying  either  G 
field  or  ar  one  of  rhe  artillery  fire  bases.  Unless  there  > 


operarion  in  a  village,  the  men  only  saw  whores,  begg:  , 
thieves.  "They  were  all  after  my  money,  I'll  tell  you  tl 
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nbered  James  R.  Bergthold  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  He 
:kly  learned  to  direct  his  anger  at  all  Vietnamese.  "Why 
lldn't  I?  They  were  the  enemy." 

usebio  B.  Santellana  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  had  served  with 
die  Company  since  December  1967;  he  watched  as  his  bud- 
got  shredded  by  mines.  ( Later  he  would  lose  a  leg  in  Viet- 
,  but  Santellana  was  not  at  My  Lai  4:  he  had  been  called 
te  in  early  March  on  an  emergency  leave. )  He  remembered 
rompany's  feelings  then  about  the  Vietnamese,  and  his  own: 
ope  they  kill  everybody  over  there  because  they  won't  tell 
where  the  VC  is.  They  should  kill  every  goddamn  thing  over 
;— VC,  animals. . . .  You  can  slap  them  around  but  they  won't 
iou— and  then  the  VC  snipe  at  you.  Villagers  won't  tell  you 
ing.  How  come  they  won't  tell  you?  They  ought  to  know, 
come  they  don't  like  GIs?" 

e  said  the  trouble  in  Vietnam  is  that  "the  people  aren't 
ght  like  we  are.  We  ask  them  something  and  they  don't 
t.  After  we  leave,  the  VC  hit  us.  They  all  look  alike." 
mny  Zeigler  recalled,  with  a  touch  of  shame,  one  operation 
rly  February  in  which  the  first  platoon  grabbed  and  beat 
>ur  old  men  they  knew  were  not  Viet  Cong.  "I  looked  at  it 
and  I  looked  at  myself.  Most  of  the  guys  realized  what  was 
ening.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  we  were  against  the  people 
was  . . .  just  a  ridiculous  thing,  all  of  it,  everything." 
•out  a  week  after  the  company  arrived  at  LZ  Dotti,  Lieu- 
it  Calley  ordered  Michael  Bernhardt  to  shoot  at  a  running 
in.  The  GI  wasn't  sure  if  shooting  at  an  unknown  civilian 
eally  Army  policy.  He  half-heartedly  ran  after  her  yelling, 
\g  lai"  ("Stop")  but  she  got  away.  Calley  berated  him  for 
ring.  Bernhardt  later  contemplated  asking  other  officers  in 
nit  about  the  propriety  of  issuing  such  an  order,  but  he 
?d  not  to;  he  was  sure  Calley  would  deny  everything,  and 
ardt  would  just  end  up  with  a  reputation  as  a  trouble- 
"I  would  just  fire  and  miss  on  purpose  after  that." 
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ring  these  weeks,  Medina  said  later,  Charlie  Company  was 
arning  that  "this  was  a  dangerous  area."  Mines  and  booby 
often  placed  by  women  and  children,  were  everywhere. 
,vas  a  prevalent  belief  among  GIs  in  Vietnam,  including 
e  Company,  yet  not  one  member  of  Charlie  Company 
Dm  I  put  the  question  was  ever  able  to  cite  a  specific  act  of 
by  either  a  woman  or  child.  Such  incidents  most  certainly 
cur  throughout  Vietnam,  and  still  do,  but  they  weren't 
ling  to  Charlie  Company.  When  one  of  its  men  got  hurt, 
/as  usually  one  reason:  carelessness, 
of  the  first  casualties  at  LZ  Dotti  was  Zeigler:  "We  were 
>  back  from  a  night  ambush,  and  I  stepped  off  the  trail 
i>t  wounded."  The  date  was  February  14,  1968.  Zeigler 
1  that  what  happened  to  him  "could  be  considered  dumb 
ay.  We  were  using  a  well-worn  trail  and  that  would  be 
Something  else  dumb  happened  that  day:  there  was 
lie  around.  Calley,  who  was  leading  the  operation,  had 
|,sn  to  take  one  along.  "It  was  our  first  night  patrol,  and 
I  ?d  him  for  one.  I  guess  he  just  didn't  think  it  was  neces- 
'eigler  suffered  twenty-one  punctures  in  his  body  from 
"agments,  including  a  collapsed  lung.  Luckily,  the  inci- 
Dk  place  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Dotti,  and  medical 
ne  before  he  could  bleed  to  death. 
v  days  later,  Medina  led  his  men  into  Song  My,  establish- 


ing a  blocking  position  on  a  stream  to  the  north  while  other 
Task  Force  Barker  units  sought  the  Viet  Cong's  crack  48th 
Battalion,  then  operating  in  the  Song  My  area.  By  this  time,  the 
three  platoons  of  Charlie  Company  were  patroling  on  a  rotating 
basis.  The  second  platoon  was  in  the  field  cautiously  making  its 
way  toward  the  river  when  it  made  contact  with  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  tough  fight,  Medina  remarked  later,  with  intense  small- 
arms  and  rocket  fire.  Michael  Bernhardt's  squad  was  a  few 
hundred  meters  behind  the  other  squads.  "Somebody  yelled 
'incoming'— it  was  in  front  of  us.  I  sat  down  on  a  dike,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  watched  the  battle  going  on.  I  saw  these  guys 
shooting;  I  couldn't  figure  it  out;  it  was  really  confusing.  Nobody- 
knew  what  was  going  on."  But  Bernhardt  watched  as  one  nearby 
GI  reacted  to  the  attack  by  firing  his  M16  rifle  at  a  group  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  crouching  in  a  rice  paddy  fifteen  feet  in 
front  of  the  men.  "The  moment  the  rounds  were  incoming,  this 

guy  let  the  people  have  it  They  fell  down  right  fast."  After 

firing,  the  GI  closed  in  on  them.  "They  were  holding  their  ID 
cards  over  their  heads.  Then  he  said,  Okay,'  and  the  people 
walked  away."  It  had  been  a  family  of  four— a  mother,  father, 
child,  and  infant.  The  infant  was  left  behind  in  the  field;  it  had 
been  struck  by  one  of  the  GI's  bullets. 

A  few  soldiers  in  the  squad  near  the  river  were  hit  by  rifle  fire 
from  the  well-entrenched  Viet  Cong  on  the  other  side.  The 
second  platoon  was  further  shaken  when  mortar  shells,  flinging 
showers  of  shrapnel,  injured  a  few  more  men.  Gunships  were 
called  in.  "They  held  them  under  fire  and  we  took  off,"  Bern- 
hardt recalled,  "running  back  for  a  mile  or  so.  Then  we  kind 
of  pulled  ourselves  together  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way." 
Gary  Crossley  of  San  Marcos,  Texas,  another  member  of  the 
second  platoon,  confirmed  that  his  unit  had  been  overwhelmed. 
"We  had  to  take  off  running,"  he  said.  "We  didn't  have  a 
chance."  Bernhardt  blamed  the  company  officers  for  the  debacle. 
"It  was  always  ridiculous.  They'd  sit  down  and  try  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  next,  and  it  would  be  over  before  they  figured  it  out." 

The  next  day,  Lieutenant  Calley  led  his  first  platoon  back  into 
the  area  and  again  there  was  enemy  fire.  Calley  was  visibly  upset 
when  he  later  talked  about  the  event:  "It  was  a  good  all-day 
battle.  We  received  quite  a  bit  of  fire.  We  got  hit  quite  badly. 
I  had  my  radio  operator  shot  up  under  me.  It  was  our  first  time 
in  there  and  we  just  literally  got  the  shit  shot  out  of  us.  So  we 
pulled  back,  digged  up  replacements.  That  was  my  first  good 
taste  of  it." 

None  of  Calley's  fellow  platoon  members  saw  the  battle  as 
anywhere  near  that  awesome.  Most  considered  what  happened 
—the  death  of  William  Weber,  a  radioman— simply  another 
result  of  the  lieutenant's  stupidity. 

Ron  Grzesik,  Weber's  best  .friend  and  bunkmate,  remem- 
bered the  incident  clearly.  "Up  until  this  time,  we  really  never 
ran  into  the  enemy  too  much.  As  far  as  contact,  nothing  special, 
nothing  resembling  a  battle  or  even  a  hard  fight."  He  said  that 
the  platoon  was  moving  along  the  river  toward  a  small  hamlet 
when  the  snipers  opened  up.  "We  got  pinned  down  but  we 
made  it  into  the  village.  Calley  called  in  a  lot  of  artillery." 
(Others  said  that  Medina  had  suggested  that  Calley  remain  in 
the  hamlet  or  carefully  withdraw  in  order  to  avoid  exposing 
his  men  to  fire. )  The  platoon  pulled  out,  "moving  straight  back 
away  from  the  river,  using  the  river  as  cover."  The  snipers 
opened  up  again  but  the  men,  crawling  shoulder  deep  through 
muck  and  mud,  escaped  injury.  "We  got  400  or  500  meters 
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away  from  the  river  and  the  snipers  weren't  bothering  us  too 
much.  Then  we  started  moving  back  toward  the  river,  walking 
toward  a  causeway.  I  thought  Calley  was  lost  again."  To  make 
it  worse,  instead  of  ordering  the  men  to  walk  in  a  4-foot-deep 
dike  alongside  the  river— by  this  time  the  company  was  strung 
out  in  single  file— Calley  permitted  them  to  walk  on  top  of  it. 
"I  laid  this  on  stupidity,"  Grzesik  said.  "Our  own  stupidity  and 
our  being  green.  We  hadn't  been  in  Vietnam  too  long." 

It  was  then  that  Weber  got  hit.  Robert  Maples  overheard 
Calley  and  Cowen  decide  to  put  off  telling  the  company  that 
Weber  had  been  killed.  The  platoon  had  been  vigorously  com- 
plaining about  going  back  to  the  river;  the  news  that  a  man 
had  been  killed  because  of  it  would  perhaps  cause  panic.  "You 
figured,"  Maples  said,  "like  Weber  got  shot  and  you  don't  know 
if  it  was  going  to  be  you  next.  You  can't  have  a  platoon  leader 
who's  trying  to  make  things  look  good.  You  can't  put  your- 
self out  for  people  like  that.  He  [Calley]  was  jeopardizing  his 
people,  their  lives  and  whatnot,  just  for  his  reputation.  The 
whole  thing  was  stupid  to  me." 

The  platoon  blamed  the  Viet  Cong  for  Weber's  death.  De- 
scribing the  incident  twenty  months  later,  Sergeant  Cowen  said 
that  the  platoon  had  been  pinned  down  by  fire  from  the  Song 
My  area  across  the  river;  he  said  that  gunships  were  needed  to 
get  the  platoon  out  safely.  Weber  was  the  unit's  only  reported 
casualty  that  day,  yet  Charles  A.  West  of  Chicago,  a  member 
of  the  third  platoon,  told  how  his  unit— rushing  to  the  aid  of 
Calley 's  platoon— went  "two  or  three  times  ...  to  the  water's 
edge  and  harassed  the  village  with  gunfire.  Each  time  we  got 
wounded  men." 

The  incident  served  to  heighten  the  hostility  of  the  company 
for  the  Vietnamese.  By  this  time  the  men  had  been  living  in  the 
field  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  relief;  they  were  tired, 
confused,  and  morale  was  low.  Olsen  remembered  that  the  com- 
pany "always  seemed  to  get  the  dirty  job.  Everybody  thought 
that  we  were  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick."  Some  were 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  they  were  being  volunteered  for 
additional  search -and-destroy  duty  by  Captain  Medina,  who  told 
the  men  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  afraid  of  Charlie  Company 
and  knew  what  a  good  unit  it  was;  that's  why  they  had  yet 
to  come  out  and  engage  it  in  a  firefight.  The  men  of  Charlie 
Company  were  getting  more  violent,  Olsen  recalled,  routinely 
kicking  away  the  Vietnamese  children  who  would  come  begging 
for  gum  or  money  when  the  unit  went  through  villages  and 
hamlets.  William  Doherty  of  Reading,  Massachusetts,  talked 
about  the  dirt  and  grime  of  living  in  the  field:  "We  had  to  rip 
our  pants  up  to  get  a  change  of  clothes."  The  company  routine 
in  the  field  was  fixed:  the  men  would  awake  at  dawn,  eat  a 
cold  C-ration  breakfast,  pack  up,  move,  walk  until  lunch,  eat 
a  cold  C-ration  lunch,  walk  again  until  dinner.  Sometimes  they 
would  have  yet  another  C-ration  meal,  but  more  often  heli- 
copters would  fly  in  a  hot  meal  to  the  unit  or  take  the  men 
back  into  LZ  Dotti  for  dinner.  "But  after  dinner,"  Doherty 
said,  "they'd  fly  us  out  again  to  set  up  camp  for  the  night." 
Richard  Pendleton  of  Richmond,  California,  felt  the  company 
was  "kept  away  from  everything.  People  were  made  kind  of 
backwards.  We  never  got  to  the  beach  places;  our  job  was 
different.  They  just  kind  of  snuck  us  in  the  back  way  and  put 
us  in  the  field.  They  tried  to  put  it  into  our  minds  that  this  was 
our  job— to  do  this.  After  a  while,  people  just  kept  to  them- 
selves." 


Michael  Terry,  a  Mormon  from  Orem,  Utah,  said  that  ie 
company  simply  treated  the  Vietnamese  "like  animals.  A  k  of 
guys  didn't  feel  that  they  were  human  beings."  Charles  SI  ge 
of  Batesville,  Mississippi,  knew  why  the  Vietnamese  we«  ie 
ginning  to  show  increasing  hostility  to  the  young  GIs.  "W(  id 
it  ourselves.  We  would  go  through  a  village,  tearing  up  :  if 
kicking  it*over,  burning  it  down— I  know.  I  did  it." 

The  company  was  taking  its  cue  from  Captain  Medina,  he 
was  quick  to  beat  and  terrorize  suspected  Viet  Cong  sol  ;r: 
or  civilian  sympathizers  in  his  attempt  to  gain  intelli^  ia 
information.  John  T.  Paul  of  Cherry  Hills,  New  Jersey,  01  o 
Medina's  radiomen,  described  the  captain's  interrogation  :h 
nique:  "He  thought  that  if  you  could  instill  fear  in  a  pris  ei 
you'd  most  likely  get  them  to  talk.  He  wanted  to  put  a  ]  in 
across  right  away  on  these  people— 'We're  not  fucking  ar'm 
with  you.'  "  Sometimes  Medina's  antics  brought  laughs.  iu 
recalled  that  Medina  once  hid  behind  a  large  rock  after  he  n 
that  one  of  the  platoons  was  bringing  up  an  old  man— a  ")  ys 
san"— for  questioning.  "He  told  us  to  'watch  this'  and  ie 
jumped  out  with  a  roar  and  grabbed  the  guy  in  a  bear  hug  n 
behind.  They  started  rolling  on  the  ground.  The  old  mat 
screaming."  He  already  had  been  gashed  on  the  head  wit  t 
gunsight  from  a  rifle.  The  old  man  defecated  in  fear,  mu  t 
the  merriment  of  the  company.  With  another  prisoner,  M 
suddenly  pulled  out  "his  survival  knife  and  cut  the  guy  a  :t 
behind  the  ear."  The  old  man  wasn't  a  Viet  Cong,  so  the  ai 
pany  medic  patched  him  up,  gave  him  a  cigarette  and  sen 
on  his  way.  "A  lot  of  this  was  done  in  jest,"  Paul  added.  Hi  >a 
Carter  got  fed  up  with  the  war  and  the  people  at  this  ir 
"I  used  to  like  kids— but  1  can't  stand  them  anymore  .  . 
and  slant-eyed  people.  I  didn't  like  them— and  the  CO  1c  ; 
either." 

The  captain  was  even  irritated  by  the  incongruous  aj  es 
ance  of  young  Vietnamese  entrepreneurs  during  combat  a  :g 
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ments.  "We'd  be  out  on  a  mission,"  Gary  Garfolo  expl  i<  : 
"and  all  of  a  sudden  a  dozen  kids  would  come  selling  >k, -■->•■>. 
and  sandwiches.  I  mean  we  were  out  on  a  mission.  Medina  m 
come  and  chase  them  away,  kick  them  in  the  ass,  throw  it 
out  of  there." 

The  atrocities  began  with  Carter.  About  February  15,  C  ir 
Company  was  assigned  another  patrol  mission  in  the  task  3i 
area.  As  they  filed  through  a  hamlet,  Carter  offered  a  "pap  >a  , 
a  cigarette.  As  the  man  took  it,  Carter  suddenly  began  t!: 
him  with  his  rifle  butt.  He  broke  his  jaws  and  ribs.  M 
the  company  watched;  some  "were  mad  as  hell,"  Olsen  rd 
bered,  but  no  one  said  anything.  Nor  was  Carter  reprim  c 
Later  that  day,  the  first  platoon  separated  to  reconnoiter  1 
own.  By  this  time,  Harry  Stanley  recalled,  the  platoon  h  Bat  "the  t 
idea  that  "if  they  wanted  to  do  something  wrong,  it  was  ( 
right  with  Calley.  He  didn't  try  to  stop  them."  A  few  o 
later  two  men  in  the  platoon  suddenly  began  firing  at  a 
walking  across  a  field.  They  said  he  was  carrying  soith 
It  took  a  dozen  shots  with  an  M16  rifle  before  he  fell.  T'r 
forward  and  shot  again.  The  victim  turned  out  to  be  a  v 
farmer  who  was  carrying  the  deed  to  her  land  in  a  tube.  5 
translated  the  writing  for  Lieutenant  Calley,  and  then  lr 
as  the  lieutenant  radioed  Captain  Medina  and  told  h 
men  had  killed  a  Viet  Cong. 

A  few  minutes  later,  two  men,  possibly  Viet  Cong  gu<§KCoWe(1 
were  brought  in  to  Calley.  He  turned  this  time  to  Grzesi  v 
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lad  350  hours  of  Vietnamese  language  instruction  while 
ampany  was  in  Hawaii,  to  interpret.  But  before  he  could 
,  Grzesik  recalled,  "somebody  brought  in  an  old  man.  He 
farmer;  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind."  Grzesik  ques- 
i  the  man,  quickly  found  that  he  had  an  identification  card, 
d  Calley  I  didn't  think  he  was  a  VG"  But  it  didn't  matter; 
1  rst  platoon  hadn't  had  any  contact  with  the  enemy  in 
i.  Calley  motioned  Grzesik  away  with  his  M16.  "Why  are 
oing  to  kill  him?"  Grzesik  asked.  Calley  told  him  to  "get 
ig."  But  before  Calley  could  fire,  Herbert  Carter  moved 
rd. 

try  Stanley  of  Long  Beach,  California,  was  ten  feet  away. 

g  an  interrogation  in  October  1969,  he  told  the  Army's 
|  police  unit,  the  Criminal  Investigating  Division  (CID), 
I  lappened  next:  "Carter  hit  the  old  man  into  a  well,  but  the 

an  spread  his  legs  and  arms  and  held  on  and  didn't  fall.  .  .  . 

Carter  hit  the  old  man  in  his  stomach  with  his  rifle  stock. 

Id  man's  feet  fell  into  the  well,  but  he  continued  to  hold 
Ith  his  hands.  Carter  hit  the  man's  fingers,  trying  to  make 

ill  .  .  .  and  Calley  shot  the  man  with  his  M16."  Carter 

easily  about  the  incident  in  a  later  interview.  "Bergthold 

ed  the  old  man,"  he  said.  "I  was  the  one  that  threw  him 

ae  well.  We  tried  to  make  him  talk  and  he  wouldn't, 
[we  tried,  I  picked  him  up  and  threw  him  in  the  well— 
I  .ieutenant  Calley  blew  his  brains  out.  I  started  to  shoot 

yself,"  he  added.  "I  just  said,  'The  hell  with  this  tramp'— 

iow  what  I  mean.  He  was  a  VC." 

)rding  to  Grzesik,  Calley  then  radioed  Captain  Medina 
d  him  that  "an  old  man  jumped  in  a  well  and  we  got  him." 
|  told  his  commanding  officer  the  man  was  a  Viet  Cong 
la.  Medina  promptly  asked  Calley  to  have  the  well  care- 
earched  to  make  sure  it  wasn't  part  of  an  enemy  tunnel 
No  one  in  the  company  would  crawl  into  the— by  now— 
|  well.  Calley  reported  it  was  not  part  of  a  tunnel  complex. 
I  ;thold  later  was  asked  what  made  him  bring  in  the  old 
>t  questioning.  "I  found  him  working  in  a  rice  paddy," 
Did  he  think  he  could  be  a  Viet  Cong?  "I  don't  know  .  . . 
I  rer  know." 


February  25,  Charlie  Company  suffered  its  worst  day.  Six 
|  ;n  were  killed  and  twelve  seriously  wounded  when  it  ran 
/ell-laid  minefield  north  of  Pinkville.  Most  of  the  casual- 
re  in  the  first  and  third  platoons.  Medina  earned  the 
>tar,  the  Army's  third-highest  medal  for  valor,  for  his 
|  tescuing  the  wounded.  "I  lost  some  of  my  best  men  that 
j  edina  has  said.  The  incident  stunned  the  company.  Carter 

that  "the  guys  were  confused.  They  said,  'Okay,  you 
I  le  Viet  Cong]  want  to  be  tough.  We  can  be  tough  right 

zm.'  The  VC  were  blowing  us  up  with  mines— sending 
I  is  with  grenades.  It  was  getting  ridiculous." 
1 shock  of  the  incident  was  increased  for  a  few  by  the 

thought  that  perhaps  it  could  have  been  avoided.  Allen 
|  emembered  that  it  happened  when  "we  was  in  a  hurry 
to  move  through  the  minefield."  Sergeant  Cowen  was 

the  platoon  that  day  and  Boyce  thought  he  could  have 

5  time  and  gone  around  the  minefield,  which  was  marked 

naps.  "A  whole  lot  of  guys  were  mad  about  it,  mad 
9  tnt  Cowen."  Michael  Bernhardt  remembered  something 

■  task  force  was  operating  in  an  area  that  formerly  was 


the  responsibility  of  the  South  Korean  Marines.  He  was  con- 
vinced the  mine  that  ruptured  the  company  had  been  emplaced 
by  the  Koreans.  "We  all  knew  it,  you  see"— meaning  that  the 
Koreans  didn't  always  clear  their  minefields  or  report  them, 
as  regulations  required.  The  incident  happened,  Bernhardt  con- 
tinued, "in  a  place  where  the  Koreans  had  laid  mines  out  in 
their  perimeter.  But  the  guys  in  the  company  didn't  want  to 
know  the  sad  truth.  They  were  all  for  the  Army;  all  gung  ho. 
Someone  you  can  blame  is  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  Vietnamese. 
Somebody  you  can't  biame  are  the  big  men  in  the  Army.  They 

[the  men  in  Charlie  Company]  didn't  want  to  believe  it  

They  knew  it.  We  all  talked  about  it.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Koreans  had  set  up  a  base  camp  and  surrounded  it  with  mines. 
And  we  walked  into  the  area  that  they  had  set  up." 

About  this  time,  at  least  two  members  of  Charlie  Company 
began  to  assault  and  abuse  Vietnamese  women.  Some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  company  were  troubled,  but  apparently 
no  punishment  was  meted  out.  On  one  occasion  a  few  GIs  ac- 
costed a  woman  working  in  a  rice  field  in  a  friendly  area.  Michael 
Bernhardt  remembered  they  took  away  her  baby  and  then  "they 
raped  her  and  killed  her.  ...  I  guess  they  killed  her  baby,  too." 
One  of  the  group  was  busy  taking  photographs  with  an  Insta- 
matic  camera  during  the  incident. 


edina  and  his  men  continued  their  fruitless  routine  of 
search-and-destroy  missions  until  the  second  week  in 
March,  when  the  company  was  assigned  relatively  easy  guard 
duty  near  LZ  Dotti.  Olsen  and  Paul  Meadlo  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  an  easygoing  farmboy,  were  guarding  a  bridge  together 
near  Pinkville:  "We  did  nothing  but  laugh  and  run  around," 
Olsen  said.  On  March  14,  two  days  before  the  mission  to  My 
Lai  4,  a  small  squad  from  the  third  platoon  ran  into  a  booby 
trap.  Gary  Garfolo  watched  Sergeant  Cox  lead  a  patrol  into  a 
cluster  of  trees.  Suddenly,  he  heard  Cox  call  over  the  radio 
that  he'd  found  something.  "Next  thing— kaBOOM— big  mush- 
room cloud,  everybody  hits  the  ground.  We  went  over  there— 
this  big  ruin  of  a  place— and  found  everybody  tore  up."  Richard 
Pendleton  arrived  seconds  after  the  booby  trap  went  off.  "Some- 
body that  was  injured  said  Cox  picked  the  bomb  up  before  it 
went  off.  He  was  kind  of  curious  about  those  things."  Cox 
was  killed  and  one  GI  lost  his  eyes,  an  arm,  and  a  leg.  There 
were  screams  and  calls  for  medics.  Michael  Terry,  also  on  the 
patrol,  remembered:  "It  was  a  kind  of  a  gruesome  thing.  We 
were  good  and  mad." 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  lifted  away  by  helicopters  and 
the  remaining  men  in  the  squad— about  eight— began  marching 
back  to  LZ  Dotti.  En  route,  they  stole  a  radio  while  walking 
through  a  small  hamlet.  "We  stole  it  because  we  wanted  it," 
Gary  Garfolo  explained.  "They  had  it  and  we  wanted  it— we 
figured,  'What  the  hell,  they're  gooks,  they  caused  Cox's  death.'  " 
"Everybody  was  just  taking  things,"  said  Pendleton.  "They 
knew  that  people  here  might  have  something  to  do  with  it." 
The  squad  wanted  more  revenge.  Moments  after  leaving  the 
hamlet,  a  GI  shouted,  "Something's  moving  in  the  bushes." 
Lieutenant  Jeffrey  La  Crosse  of  the  third  platoon  ordered  them 
to  find  out  what  it  was.  Someone  yelled,  "He's  got  a  weapon. 
He's  got  a  weapon,"  and  the  squad  opened  up  with  M16  rifle 
fire.  The  suspect  fell,  and  the  squad  came  running  after  him. 
William  Doherty  saw  what  happened  next:  "I  ran  there.  I  was 
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the  first  to  get  there.  I  kicked  her,  and  then  I  saw  she  was  a 
woman,  so  I  stopped.  But  some  of  the  other  guys  kept  on." 
Michael  Terry  yelled  in  protest  as  he  came  up  to  the  group. 
The  woman  was  still  alive.  Someone  suggested  calling  in  a 
helicopter  to  evacuate  her  to  a  hospital.  "She  don't  need  no 
medivac,"  one  GI  suddenly  exclaimed,  and  shot  her  in  the 
chest.  Someone  else  stole  her  ring. 

The  murder  and  the  theft  of  the  radio  and  ring  angered  the 
residents  of  the  hamlet,  a  secure  area  near  LZ  Dotti.  They  called 
in  the  Vietnamese  national  police.  The  police  began  asking 
around  at  the  LZ;  eventually  they  found  their  way  to  Charlie 
Company  and  Medina.  "Medina  was  really  hot,"  Garfolo  re- 
membered. "Not  because  we  did  it,  but  because  it  got  to  him— 
we  got  caught."  Garfolo  didn't  remember  whether  the  ring 
or  radio  were  returned.  No  charges  were  filed. 

Medina  later  had  a  much  different  version  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  told  a  reporter  that  the  booby  trap  was  detonated  by 
remote  control  and  that  his  company  found  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl  hidden  nearby  with  her  hand  still  on  the  plunger.  His  men 
then  killed  her,  Medina  said.  He  did  not  mention  any  theft 
charges.  "Captain  Medina  just  kind  of  hushed  that  up,"  Michael 
Terry  said  of  the  shooting  of  the  woman,  "but  something  like 
that's  a  war  crime,  just  out  and  out  a  war  crime." 


By  now,  many  in  the  company  had  given  in  to  an  easy  pattern 
of  violence.  Some  were  still  struggling.  Ronald  Grzesik  had 
developed  a  fondness  for  his  Vietnamese  instructors  at  Army 
language  school  in  Hawaii.  He  was  particularly  impressed  by  a 
lieutenant  colonel  and  a  pretty  woman  teacher.  "You  get  to  like 
them.  I  had  a  little  more  respect  for  the  average  Vietnamese." 
Yet  his  attitude  changed  day  by  day  in  the  weeks  before  the 
My  Lai  4  assault:  "It  just  started  building.  I  don't  know  why. 
Everybody  reached  the  point  where  they  were  frustrated.  We 
weren't  getting  any  action,  yet  the  only  thing  on  our  mind  was 
survival.  After  Bill  [William  Weber]  got  killed,  I  began  to 
stop  caring.  I  remember  writing  a  letter  home  saying  that  I 
once  had  sympathy  for  these  people,  but  now  I  didn't  care.  I 
became  passive:  I  wouldn't  beat  them  up  but  I  wouldn't  try 
to  stop  it.  Yet  I  told  Calley  at  one  point  that  I  wouldn't  question 
anybody  unless  he*  stopped  beating  them  up.  There'd  be  days 
when  I'd  just  be  sick  of  it." 

Others  told  of  their  agony  in  letters  home.  Gregory  Olsen 
came  from  devout  Mormon  stock  in  Oregon;  he  didn't  drink  or 
smoke.  A  few  days  after  My  Lai  4,  he  and  Mike  Terry,  also  a 
Mormon,  got  special  permission  to  leave  the  company  and  at- 
tend a  Mormon  conference  at  Da  Nang.  On  March  14,  a 
Thursday,  Olsen  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  Samuel 
G.  Olsen,  scrawled  in  pencil  on  standard  GI  stationery: 

Dear  Dad: 

How's  everything  with  you? 

I'm  still  on  the  bridge,  we  leave  here  Saturday  [for  the 
My  Lai  4  mission  ], 

One  of  our  platoons  went  out  on  a  routine  patrol  today  and 
came  across  a  155-mm  artillery  round  that  was  booby- 
trapped.  It  killed  one  man,  blew  the  legs  off  two  others,  and 
injured  two  more. 

Gregory  Olsen  letter  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Dispatch  News  Service, 
©  Copyright  1969  Dispatch  News  Service. 


And  it  all  turned  out  a  bad  day  made  even  worse.  On  t, 
way  back  to  "Dotti''  they  saw  a  woman  working  in  the  fit 
They  shot  and  wounded  her.  Then  they  kicked  her  to  dt 
and  emptied  their  magazines  in  her  head.  They  slugged  e\ 
little  kid  they  came  across. 

Why  in  God's  name  does  this  have  to  happen?  These  i 
all  seemingly  normal  guys;  some  were  friends  of  mine.  * 
a  while  they  were  like  wild  animals.  It  was  murder,  and  n 
ashamed  of  myself  for  not  trying  to  do  anything  about  it'  ul 

This  isn't  the  first  time,  dad.  I've  seen  it  many  ti  n 
before.  I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  all  this;  I  gut  I 
just  want  to  get  it  off  my  chest.  My  faith  in  my  fellow  *«» 
is  shot  all  to  hell.  I  just  want  the  time  to  pass  and  I  just  u.y 
to  come  home. 

I  really  believe  as  you  do,  dad,  there  is  a  cause  behinc  It 
this,  and  if  it  is  God's  will  for  me  to  go,  I  would  rathe,  - 
it  here  than  home  on  the  freeway. 

Saturday  we're  going  to  be  dropped  in  by  air  in  an  N  A 
stronghold  [My  Lai].  I'm  still  hoping  I'll  be  able  to  get  a 
of  here  for  a  few  days  to  go  to  a  conference. 

Don't  expect  any  letters  for  awhile  but  please  keep  wri  % 
them. 

I  love  and  miss  you  and  mom  so  much — 

Your  A 
G 


On  the  day  after  the  mine  incident,  Charlie  Company  I 
brief  funeral  service  for  Sergeant  George  Cox.  By  all  ac I 
it  was  a  moving  occasion.  "The  men  were  hurt  real  ba  I 
bad,"  Henry  Pedrick  said.  "The  company  was  very  ups< 
company  was  also  very  angry.  It  had  revenge  on  its  mind  J 
other  members  of  the  company,  Pedrick  came  close  to  t  i 
he  talked  about  it. 

After  the  chaplain's  service,  Medina  got  up  to  speak.  TPi 
were  quiet.  Charles  West  remembered  what  the  captai  i 
"He  knew  it  was  hard  on  them,  but  it  was  just  as  hard  c 
Maybe  he  didn't  show  it  because  he  was  held  responsi' 
being  a  leader  but  that  was  no  reason  for  the  guys  t 
back.  He  said  to  let  it  out,  let  it  go."  At  this  point,  We 
many  of  the  men  of  Charlie  Company  cried. 

Medina  then  began  to  tell  his  men  about  the  next  daj 
sion.  As  Medina  described  it  later,  he  and  Colonel  Barl 
begun  planning  the  mission  early  in  the  day.  At  one  poir 
flew  from  LZ  Dotti  in  a  helicopter  for  a  peek  at  My  La 
kilometers  to  the  south,  being  careful  not  to  get  too  cl( 
alert  the  enemy.  Barker  told  Medina  that  elements  of  tr  i 
Viet  Cong  Battalion,  one  of  the  enemy's  best  units  I 
strength  of  250  to  280  men,  was  in  My  Lai  4.  The  Color  1 
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intelligence  reports  predicted  that  the  hamlet's  womti 
children  would  be  gone  by  7:00  A.M.,  en  route  to  the  i 
markets  in  Quang  Ngai  City  or  Son  Tinh  Districts.* '  I 
Company's  mission  was  to  destroy  the  48th  Battalion  as  ' 
My  Lai  4.  Medina  was  ordered  to  burn  houses  and  bl  \ 
bunkers  and  tunnels,  along  with  killing  the  livestock.  No 


•The  basic  administrative  units  in  South  Vietnam  are,  in  < 
size  and  importance,  provinces,  villages,  and  hamlets.  The  Quai 
area  is  unique  in  that  it  also  has  sub-hamlets  that  are  under  tl 
diction  of  nearby  hamlets.  According  to  the  Pentagon,  My  Ls 
one  of  six  numbered  sub-hamlets  of  Tu  Cung  hamlet  in  the  vi 
Song  My.  The  hamlet's  titles  were  confused  even  further  by  a  U. 
map  project  that  Americanized  many  of  the  original  names.  Soi 
namese  reportedly  refer  to  My  Lai  4  as  Xom  Lang. 
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g  the  animals  was  not  done,  Medina  said,  but  he  didn't 
it  was  unusual.  "The  idea  was  to  destroy  the  village  so 
8th  VC  would  be  forced  to  move.  It  looked  like  a  tough 
he  said.  The  captain  claimed  that  his  men  would  be  out- 
oered  at  least  two-to-one  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  the  as- 
but  added  that  he  did  not  expect  heavy  casualties.  "I  have 
of  faith  in  the  firepower  that  the  American  infantryman 
The  helicopter  pilots  and  the  gunship  pilots  do  a  tremen- 
job  in  supporting  the  infantryman  on  the  ground."* 
|  objective  in  the  pep  talk  after  the  funeral  that  night, 
ter  explained,  was  to  "fire  them  up  to  get  them  ready  to 
there.  I  did  not  give  any  instructions  as  to  what  to  do 
women  and  children  in  the  village." 

ere  were  sharply  conflicting  opinions  among  the  company 
what  Medina  did  order.  Many  thought  the  captain  had 
ed  them  to  kill  every  person  in  the  hamlet.  Others  thought 
he  had  given  routine— if  more  emotional— orders  for  a 
and-destroy  mission.  A  few  felt  that  Medina  had  been 
I  as  if  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  his  orders  for  the 
ay  to  the  feelings  and  conscience  of  the  individual  soldier, 
rry  Stanley  later  told  the  CID  that  Medina  "ordered  us  to 
verything  in  the  village.'  The  men  in  my  squad  talked 
this  among  ourselves  that  night,"  Stanley  said,  "because 
der  .  .  .  was  so  unusual.  We  all  agreed  that  Medina  meant 
$  to  kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village." 
Es  West  remembered  hearing  the  captain  saying  that  when 
ie  Company  left  the  area,  "nothing  would  be  walking, 
»ng,  or  crawling."  He  also  recalled  the  captain  saying 
tie  women  and  children  would  be  out  of  the  area.  Herbert 
■  told  the  CID  he  thought  Medina  had  been  explicit.  "Well, 
he  said  the  captain  told  them,  "this  is  your  chance  to  get 
ge  on  these  people.  When  we  go  into  My  Lai,  it's  open 
i.  When  we  leave,  nothing  will  be  living.  Everything's 
to  go."  Sergeant  Cowen  testified  during  a  hearing  on 
mt  Mitchell's  criminal  charges— stemming  from  his  role 
Lai  4— December  2,  1969,  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  that  Me- 
told  us  to  destroy  everything  with  life."  He  was  asked  if 
k  that  to  mean  he  was  supposed  to  kill  civilians.  "Yes,  sir," 
i  said.  Charles  Hall  remembered  Medina  saying,  "Don't 
ay  prisoners."  Robert  Maples  recalled  that  Medina  "told  us 
hing  in  the  village  was  the  enemy.  The  way  I  think  he  said 
J  the  way  they  took  it— was  that  anything  in  the  village 
/C."  Michael  Bernhardt  remembered  Medina  saying, 
're  all  VCs,  now  go  in  and  get  them.  We  owe  them  some- 
.  .  .  He  didn't  have  to  specifically  say  women  and  kids." 
3mpany  interpreter,  Sergeant  Nguyen  Phu  of  the  South 
imese  Army,  was  told  that  night  by  one  of  the  black  GIs 
harlie  Company  was  going  to  destroy  a  hamlet  and  its 


spite  Medina's  confidence  in  the  ability  of  helicopter  gunships, 
•  a  puzzling  aspect  to  Charlie  Company's  mission  as  outlined  by 
:..  Most  military  tacticians,  especially  those  in  Vietnam,  agree  that 
king  force  must  have  a  manpower  superiority  of  at  least  three-to- 
;r  a  well-armed  enemy  force  defending  fortified  positions.  Only 
5  GIs  f  rom  Charlie  Company  took  part  in  the  assault  against  the 
Qi»    d  250  to  280  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  Charlie  Company  thus  would 
nJeri     have  been  outnumbered  four-to-one.  Even  more  puzzling,  then, 
edina's' eventual  decisions  to  attack  the  hamlet  by  initially  send- 
unly  two  platoons,  and  to  land  the  company  less  than  200  yards 
Ay  Lai  4,  well  within  range  of  enemy  rifle  fire.  The  inevitable 
l  left  begging  is:  did  .Medina  really  expect  to  find  Viet  Cong 
n  My  Lai  4? 


people  the  next  day.  The  interpreter  assumed  it  was  the  usual 
GI  bragging. 

But  Gregory  Olsen  was  sure  Captain  Medina  did  not  order 
the  killing  of  women  and  children:  "He  did  say— he  did  make 
the  statement— that  we  had  a  score  to  even  up.  He  did  tell  us  that 
we  were  to  go  there  and  destroy  the  food  supply  and  hamlet. 
He  said  it  was  known  that  VC  sympathizers  were  in  My  Lai  4 
and  that  it  was  harboring  VCs.  He  told  us  to  shoot  the  enemy." 
At  this  point  someone  asked,  "Who  was  the  enemy?"  Olsen 
said  Medina  then  defined  "the  enemy  as  anybody  that  was 
running  from  us,  hiding  from  us,  or  who  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  enemy.  If  a  man  was  running,  shoot  him;  sometimes  even 
if  a  woman  with  a  rifle  was  running,  shoot  her.  He  never  at  any 
time  said,  'Slaughter  the  people.'"  Ron  Grzesik  agreed  with 
Olsen.  He  heard  Medina  tell  the  men  "to  go  in  and  destroy  the 
village;  to  make  it  uninhabitable,"  but  did  not  recall  an  order  to 
destroy  the  inhabitants. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  what  was  said  or  what  was  be- 
lieved has  been  supplied  by  Henry  Pedrick:  "The  orders  could 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways  to  different  persons  according 
to  their  emotional  structure.  .  .  .  One  person  just  might  in- 
terpret it  to  kill  if  he  wanted  to."  The  question  about  who  was 
the  enemy  was  asked  by  Michael  Terry.  He  thought  the  captain 
was  in  an  awkward  position  because  of  the  charged  atmosphere 
following  the  funeral  service.  "Guys  were  asking  when  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  fight  instead  of  marching  around  and 
getting  blown  up.  Some  of  the  guys  were  all  shook  up,  and 
like  a  good  captain  he  was  trying  to  appease  them."  The  net 
result,  Terry  said,  was  that  Medina  "gave  the  impression— he 
never  specifically  said  it— that  they  could  kill  the  people  .  .  . 
that  they  could  kill  anybody  they  saw.  I  remember  paying  at- 
tention to  how  he  was  handling  the  situation.  It  seemed  like 
there  would  be  a  whole  lot  of  killing  the  next  day." 

Most  significantly,  Lieutenant  William  Calley  thought  so, 
too.  "Every  time  we  got  hit  [in  the  Pinkville  area]  it  was  from 
the  rear,"  Calley  recalled  later.  "So  the  third  time  in  there  the 
order  came  down  to  go  in  there  and  make  sure  no  one  was 
behind  us.  Just  to  clear  the  area.  It  was  a  typical  combat  assault 
tactic.  We  came  in  hot  [firing], with  a  cover  of  artillery  in  front 
of  us,  came  down  the  line,  and  destroyed  the  village." 

Bernhardt  recalled  that  by  March  16,  "we'd  already  gone 
through  some  villages  and  the  company  more  or  less  roughed 
up  the  people.  If  anybody  ever  told  them  to  go  there  and  kill 
everybody,  they'd  do  it.  They  were  looking  for  an  excuse,  and 
they  got  it." 

For  Ron  Grzesik,  My  Lai  4  was  the  end  of  a  vicious  circle 
that  had  begun  months  earlier.  "It  was  like  going  from  one 
step  to  another,  worse  one,"  he  says.  "First,  you'd  stop  the 
people,  question  them,  and  let  them  go.  Second,  you'd  stop 
the  people,  beat  up  an  old  man,  and  let  them  go.  Third,  you'd 
stop  the  people,  beat  up  an  old  man,  and  then  shoot  him. 
Fourth,  you  go  in  and  wipe  out  a  village." 

III.  THE  DAY— part  1 

Nobody  saw  it  all.  Some,  like  Roy  Wood,  didn't  even  know 
the  extent  of  the  massacre  until  the  next  day.  Others,  like 
Charles  Sledge,  who  served  that  day  as  Calley 's  radioman,  saw 
more  than  they  want  to  remember. 
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But  they  all  remember  the  fear  that  morning  as  they  climbed 
onto  helicopters  at  LZ  Dotti  for  the  assault  on  Pinkville.  They 
all  remember  the  sure  knowledge  that  they  would  meet  face-to- 
face  for  the  first  time  with  the  enemy. 

Calley  and  his  platoon  were  the  first  to  board  the  large 
black  Army  assault  helicopters.  The  men  were  heavily  armed, 
each  carrying  twice  the  normal  load  of  rifle  and  machine-gun 
ammunition.  Leading  the  way  was  Calley,  who  had  slung  an 
extra  belt  of  M16  rifle  bullets  over  his  shoulder.  There  were 
nine  helicopters  in  the  first  lift-off,  more  than  enough  for  the 
whole  first  platoon— about  twenty-five  men— and  Captain  Me- 
dina and  his  small  headquarters  unit  of  three  radiomen,  some 
liaison  officers,  and  a  medic.  It  was  sunny  and  already  hot  when 
the  first  helicopter  started  its  noisy  flight  to  My  Lai  4.  The  time 
was  7:22  A.M.;  it  was  logged  by  a  tape  recorder  at  brigade  head- 
quarters. A  brief  artillery  barrage  had  already  begun;  the  My 
Lai  4  area  was  being  "prepped"  in  anticipation  of  that  day's 
search-and-destroy  mission.  A  few  heavily  armed  helicopters 
were  firing  thousands  of  small-caliber  bullets  into  the  area  by 
the  time  Calley  and  his  men  landed  in  a  soggy  rice  paddy  150 
meters  west  of  the  hamlet.  It  was  harvest  season;  the  fields  were 
thick  with  growth. 

The  first  platoon's  mission  was  to  secure  the  landing  zone 
and  make  sure  no  enemy  troops  were  left  to  fire  at  the  second 
wave  of  helicopters— by  then  already  airborne  from  LZ  Dotti. 
As  the  flight  of  helicopters  hovered  over  the  landing  area,  the 
door  gunners  began  spraying  protective  fire  to  keep  the  enemy— 
if  he  was  there— busy.  One  of  the  helicopter  pilots  had  reported 
that  the  LZ  was  "hot,"  that  is,  Viet  Cong  were  waiting  below. 
The  first  platoon  came  out  firing.  But,  after  a  moment,  some  men 
noticed  that  there  was  no  return  fire.  "I  didn't  hear  any  bul- 
lets going  past  me,"  recalled  Charles  Hall,  a  machine  gunner 
that  day.  "If  you  want  to  consider  an  area  hot,  you  got  to  be 
fired  on." 

The  platoon  quickly  formed  a  perimeter  and  secured  the  land- 
ing zone.  Sergeant  Cowen  spotted  an  old  man.  Sledge  was  a 
few  yards  to  Cowen's  right.  "We  came  to  a  well  and  there  was 
a  VC.  We  thought  it  was  a  VC.  He  was  standing  and  waving 
his  arms.  Cowen  fell  back  and  said,  'Shoot  the  so-and-so.'  I 
fired  once,  and  then  my  [rifle]  magazine  fell  out."  Paul  D. 
Meadlo  noted  that*  "the  gook  was  standing  up  shaking  and 
waving  his  arms  and  then  he  was  shot."  Allen  Boyce  saw  it  a 
little  differently:  "Some  guy  was  in  a  rice  field,  doing  some- 
thing to  a  rice  plant.  He  looked  up  and  he  got  it.  That  was  the 
most  confused  operation  I  ever  went  on.  Just  everything  was 
screwed  up." 

By  this  time,  those  Vict  Cong  who  were  in  the  hamlet  had 
slipped  away.  Some  local  supporters  of  the  guerrillas  also  left, 
but  they  did  not  go  as  far.  They  watched  as  Charlie  Company 
went  through  My  Lai  4. 

After  about  twenty  minutes,  the  second  flight  of  helicopters 
landed,  and  the  forty  men  of  the  second  and  third  platoons 
jumped  off.  Gary  Garfolo  heard  the  helicopter  blades  make 
sharp  crackling  sounds  as  they  changed  pitch  for  the  landing. 
"It  was  a  pop,  pop,  pop  sound  like  a  rifle.  Lots  of  us  never  even 
heard  a  hot  LZ  before.  We  knew  we  were  going  into  a  hot 
place.  This  got  their  adrenaline  going."  The  men  were  quickly 
assembled.  Calley  s  first  platoon  and  Lieutenant  Stephen  Brooks' 
second  platoon  would  lead  the  sweep  into  the  hamlet,  Calley  to 
the  south  and  Brooks  to  the  north.  The  third  platoon,  headed 


by  Lieutenant  Jeffrey  La  Crosse,  would  be  held  in  renj 
and  move  in  on  the  heels  of  the  other  men.  Captain  Mi  its 
and  his  headquarters  unit  would  move  with  the  third  platoo:  J 
then  set  up  a  command  post  (CP)  inside  to  monitor  the 
ation  and  stay  in  touch  with  other  units.  Charlie  Corn 
was  not  alone  in  its  assault;  the  other  two  companies  of 
Force  Barker  set  up  blocking  positions  to  the  north  and 
They  were  there  to  prevent  the  expected  Viet  Cong  troops 
fleeing. 

The  My  Lai  4  assault  was  the  biggest  thing  going  i  tit 
Americal  Division  that  day.  To  get  enough  airlift,  Task  irt 
Barker  had  to  borrow  helicopters  from  other  units  throu:  ot 
the  division.  The  air  lanes  above  the  action  were  car  til 
allotted  to  high-ranking  officers  for  observation.  Barker  i  m 
tored  the  battle  from  the  1 ,000-foot  level.  Major  G<  za 
Samuel  W.  Koster,  commanding  general  of  the  division 
allotted  the  air  space  at  2,000  feet.  His  helicopter  was  p  a 
nently  stationed  outside  his  door  at  division  headquarte  2 
miles  to  the  north  waiting  to  fly  him  to  the  scene  of  any  ;  i<i 
within  minutes.  Oran  K.  Henderson,  commander  of  the  Ele  ni 
Brigade,  was  given  the  top  spot— at  2,500  feet.  All  c'ij 
helicopters  were  to  circle  counterclockwise  over  the  battk  re 
Flying  low,  beneath  the  1,000-foot  level,  would  be  the  ,ui 
ships,  heavily  armed  helicopters  whose  mission  was  to  tot 
down  any  Viet  Cong  soldiers  attempting  to  escape. 

Brigade  headquarters,  sure  that  there  would  be  a  aj) 
battle,  sent  along  two  men  from  the  Army's  31st  Publ'  I 
formation  Detachment  to  record  the  event  for  histor  ijj 
Roberts  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  a  reporter,  and  photogi* 
Ronald  L.  Haeberle  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  arrived  with  the  id 
wave  of  helicopters  and  immediately  attached  themsel  >sal 
the  third  platoon,  which  was  bringing  up  the  rear. 


.  if.; 


The  hamlet  itself  had  a  population  of  about  700  peop  li 
ing  either  in  flimsy  thatch-covered  huts— "hootches," r|i3 
GIs  called  them— or  in  solidly  made  red-brick  homes,  uq 
with  small  porches  in  front.  There  was  an  east-west  fo  pi 
just  south  of  the  main  cluster  of  homes  in  My  Lai 
few  yards  further  south  was  a  loose  surface  road  that  n 
a  hamlet  boundary.  A  deep  drainage  ditch  and  then 
paddy  marked  the  eastern  boundary.  To  the  south  of  M) 
was  a  large  center,  or  plaza  area— clearly  the  main  sp 
mass  meetings.  The  foliage  was  dense:  there  were  high  b 
trees,  hedges,  and  plant  life  everywhere.  Medina  could  : 
30  feet  into  the  hamlet  from  the  landing  zone. 

The  first  and  second  platoons  lined  up  carefully  to 
the  100-meter  advance  into  the  hamlet.  Walking  in 
an  important  military  concept;  if  one  group  of  men  g 
far  in  front,  it  could  be  hit  by  bullets  from  behind 
fired  by  colleagues.  Yet  even  this  went  wrong.  Ron  ( 
was  in  charge  of  a  small  first-platoon  team  of  riflemen  oi1 
machine  gunner  that  day;  he  took  his  job  seriously.  Hj'^iHifi 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  right  flank,  protecting  Call 
his  men.  But  Grzesik's  group  ended  up  on  Calley 's  left. 

As  Brooks'  second  platoon  cautiously  approached  the 
a  few  Vietnamese  began  running  across  a  field  several  h  d 
meters  on  the  left.  They  may  have  been  Viet  Cong,  (It 
may  have  been  civilians  fleeing  the  artillery  shelling  ■*cre 
bombardment  from  the  helicopter  gunships.  Vernado  Si  l^omeri 
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of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  told  reporters  he  saw  a  man  he  identi- 
i  as  a  Viet  Cong  soldier  running  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
apon.  A  woman  and  small  child  were  running  with  him. 
ipson  fired . . .  again  and  again.  He  killed  the  woman  and  the 
iy.  The  man  got  away.  Reporter  Roberts  saw  a  squad  of  GIs 
ip  off  a  helicopter  and  begin  firing  at  a  group  of  people  run- 
gon  a  nearby  road.  One  was  a  woman  with  her  children.  Then 
saw  them  "shoot  two  guys  who  popped  up  from  a  rice  field. 
vj  looked  like  military-age  men... when  certain  guys  pop 
from  rice  fields,  you  shoot  them."  This  was  the  young 
orter's  most  dangerous  assignment.  He  had  never  been  in 
ibat  before.  "You're  scared  to  death  out  there.  We  just 
ited  to  go  home." 

"he  first  two  platoons  of  Charlie  Company,  still  unfired 
n,  entered  My  Lai  4.  Behind  them,  still  in  the  rice  paddy, 
e  the  third  platoon  and  Captain  Medina's  command  group. 
Iy  and  some  of  his  men  walked  into  the  plaza  area 
he  southern  part  of  My  Lai  4.  None  of  the  villagers  was 
tiing  away;  they  knew  that  U.  S.  soldiers  would  assume 

anyone  running  was  a  Viet  Cong  and  shoot  to  kill.  There 
no  immediate  sense  of  panic.  The  time  was  after  8:00  A.M. 
esik  and  his  fire  team  were  a  few  meters  north  of  Calley; 

couldn't  see  each  other  because  of  the  dense  vegetation. 
;sik  and  his  men  began  their  usual  job  of  pulling  people 
l  their  homes,  interrogating  them,  and  searching  for  Viet 
g.  The  villagers  were  gathered  up,  and  Grzesik  sent  Meadlo, 

was  in  his  unit,  to  take  them  to  Lieutenant  Calley  for 
jier  questioning.  Grzesik  didn't  see  Meadlo  again  for  more 

an  hour. 

»me  of  Calley 's  men  recalled  thinking  it  was  breakfast  time 
ley  walked  in;  a  few  families  were  gathered  in  front  of 
homes  cooking  rice  over  a  small  fire.  Without  a  direct 
r,  the  first  platoon  also  began  rounding  up  the  villagers, 
le  still  was  no  sniper  fire,  no  sign  of  a  large  enemy  unit. 
%t  remembered  thinking  that  "if  there  were  VC  around, 
had  plenty  of  time  to  leave  before  we  came  in.  We  didn't 
e  in  there." 
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ie  killings  began  without  warning.  Harry  Stanley  told  the 
-ID  that  one  young  member  of  Calley 's  platoon  took  a  civil- 
ito  custody  and  then  "pushed  the  man  up  to  where  we  were 
ing  and  then  stabbed  the  man  in  the  back  with  his 
iet.  .  .  .  The  man  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  gasping  for 
h."  The  GI  then  "killed  him  with  another  bayonet  thrust 

shooting  him  with  a  rifle  There  were  so  many  people 

that  day  it  is  hard  for  me  to  recall  exactly  how  some  of  the 
e  died."  The  youth  next  "turned  to  where  some  soldiers 
holding  another  forty-  or  fifty-year-old  man  in  custody." 
)icked  this  man  up  and  threw  him  down  a  well.  Then  [he] 
1  the  pin  from  a  M26  grenade  and  threw  it  in  after  the 
Moments  later  Stanley  saw  "some  old  women  and  some 
children— fifteen  or  twenty  of  them— in  a  group  around 
pie  where  some  incense  was  burning.  They  were  kneeling 
1 7ing  and  praying  and  various  soldiers  .  .  .  walked  by  and 
red  these  women  and  children  by  shooting  them  in  the 
I  with  their  rifles.  The  soldiers  killed  all  fifteen  or  twenty 

ere  were  few  physical  protests  from  the  people;  about 
of  them  were  taken  quietly  from  their  homes  and  herded 


together  in  the  plaza  area.  A  few  hollered  out,  "No  VC.  No 
VC."  But  that  was  hardly  unexpected.  Calley  left  Meadlo, 
Boyce,  and  a  few  others  with  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the 
group.  "You  know  what  1  want  you  to  do  with  them,"  he  told 
Meadlo.  Ten  minutes  later— about  8:15  A.M.— he  returned  and 
asked,  "Haven't  you  got  rid  of  them  yet?  I  want  them  dead." 
Radioman  Sledge,  who  was  trailing  Calley,  heard  the  officer 
tell  Meadlo  to  "waste  them."  Meadlo  followed  orders:  "We 
stood  about  10  to  15  feet  away  from  them  and  then  he  [Calley] 
started  shooting  them.  Then  he  told  me  to  start  shooting  them. 
I  started  to  shoot  them.  So  we  went  ahead  and  killed  them.  I 
used  more  than  a  whole  clip— used  four  or  five  clips."  There 
are  seventeen  M16  bullets  in  each  clip.  Boyce  slipped  away,  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  hamlet,  glad  he  hadn't  been  asked  to 
shoot.  Women  were  huddled  against  their  children,  vainly 
trying  to  save  them.  Some  continued  to  chant  "No  VC."  Others 
simply  said,  "No.  No.  No." 


Do  Chuc  is  a  gnarled  forty-eight-year-old  Vietnamese  peasant 
whose  two  daughters  and  an  aunt  were  killed  by  the  GIs 
in  My  Lai  4  that  day.  He  and  his  family  were  eating  breakfast 
when  the  GIs  entered  the  hamlet  and  ordered  them  out  of 
their  homes.  Together  with  other  villagers,  they  were  marched 
a  few  hundred  meters  into  the  plaza,  where  they  were  told  to 
squat.  "Still  we  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid,"  Chuc  recalls. 
"Everyone  was  calm."  He  watched  as  the  GIs  set  up  a  machine 
gun.  The  calm  ended.  The  people  began  crying  and  begging. 
One  monk  showed  his  identification  papers  to  a  soldier,  but 
the  American  simply  said,  "Sorry."  Then  shooting  started.  Chuc 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  he  was  covered  by  dead  bodies 
and  thus  spared.  After  waiting  an  hour,  he  fled  the  hamlet. 
Nguyen  Bat,  a  Viet  Cong  hamlet  chief  who  later  defected,  said 
that  many  of  the  villagers  who  were  eating  breakfast  outdoors 
when  the  GIs  marched  in  greeted  them  without  fear.  They  were 
gathered  together  and  shot.  Other  villagers  who  were  break- 
fasting indoors  were  killed  inside  their  homes. 

The  few  Viet  Cong  who  had  chosen  to  stay  near  the  hamlet 
were  safely  hidden.  Nguyen  Ngo,  a  former  deputy  commander 
of  a  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  platoon  operating  in  the  My  Lai  area, 
ran  to  his  hiding  place  300  meters  away  when  the  GIs  came  in 
shooting,  but  he  could  see  that  "they  shot  everything  in  sight." 
His  mother  and  sister  hid  in  ditches  and  survived  because  bodies 
fell  on  top  of  them.  Pham  Lai,  a  former  hamlet  security  guard, 
climbed  into  a  bunker  with  a  bamboo  top  and  heard  but  did  not 
see  the  shootings.  His  wife,  hidden  under  a  body,  survived  the 
massacre. 


By  this  time,  there  was  shooting  everywhere.  Dennis  I. 
Conti,  a  GI  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  later  explained 
to  CID  investigators  what  he  thought  had  happened.  "We  were 
all  psyched  up,  and  as  a  result  when  we  got  there  the  shooting 
started,  almost  as  a  chain  reaction.  The  majority  of  us  had 
expected  to  meet  VC  combat  troops,  but  this  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  so.  First  we  saw  a  few  men  running  .  .  .  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  we  were  shooting  at  everything.  Everybody  was  just 
firing.  After  they  got  in  the  village,  I  guess  you  could  say  that 
the  men  were  out  of  control." 

Brooks  and  his  men  in  the  second  platoon  to  the  north  had 


begun  to  ransack  the  hamlet  systematically  and  slaughter  the 
people,  kill  the  livestock,  and  destroy  the  crops.  Men  poured 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  into  huts  without  knowing— or  seem- 
ingly caring— who  was  inside. 

Roy  Wood,  one  of  Calley's  men  who  was  working  next  to 
Brooks'  platoon,  stormed  into  a  hut,  saw  an  elderly  man  hiding 
inside  along  with  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters.  "I  hit 
him  with  my  rifle  and  pushed  him  out."  A  GI  from  Brooks' 
platoon  standing  by  with  an  M79  grenade  launcher  asked  to 
borrow  his  gun.  Wood  refused  and  the  soldier  asked  another 
platoon  mate.  He  got  the  weapon,  said,  "Don't  let  none  of 
them  live,"  and  shot  the  Vietnamese  in  the  head.  "These 
mothers  are  crazy,"  Wood  remembered  thinking/'Stand  right  in 
front  of  us  and  blow  a  man's  brains  out."  Later  he  vomited  when 
he  saw  more  of  the  dead  residents  of  My  Lai  4. 

The  second  platoon  went  into  My  Lai  4  with  guns  blazing. 
Gary  Crossley  said  that  some  GIs,  after  seeing  nothing  but 
women  and  children  in  the  hamlet,  hesitated:  "We  phoned 
Medina  and  told  him  what  the  circumstances  were  and  he  said 
just  keep  going.  It  wasn't  anything  we  wanted  to  do.  You  can 
only  kill  so  many  women  and  children.  The  fact  was  that  you 
can't  go  through  and  wipe  out  all  of  South  Vietnam." 

Once  the  first  two  platoons  had  disappeared  into  the  hamlet, 
Medina  ordered  the  third  platoon  to  start  moving.  He  and  his 
men  followed.  Gary  Garfolo  was  caught  up  in  the  confusion:  "I 
could  hear  heavy  shooting  all  the  time.  Medina  was  running 
back  and  forth  everywhere.  This  wasn't  no  organized  deal."  So 
Garfolo  did  what  most  GIs  did  when  they  could  get  away  with  it. 
"I  took  off  on  my  own."  He  ran  south;  others  joined  him.  Ter- 
rified villagers,  many  carrying  personal  belongings  in  wicker 
baskets,  were  running  everywhere  to  avoid  the  carnage  in  the 
hamlet.  In  most  cases  it  didn't  help.  The  helicopter  gunships 
circling  above  cut  them  down,  or  else  an  unfortunate  group  ran 
into  the  third  platoon.  Charles  A.  West  sighted  and  shot  six 
Vietnamese,  some  with  baskets,  on  the  edge  of  My  Lai  4.  "These 
people  were  running  into  us,  away  from  us,  running  every 
which  way.  It's  hard  to  distinguish  a  mama-san  from  a  papa-san 
when  everybody  has  on  black  pajamas." 

West  and  his  men  may  have  thought  that  those  Vietnamese 
were  Viet  Cong.  Later  they  knew  better.  West's  first  impres- 
sion upon  reaching*  My  Lai  4:  "There  were  no  people  in  the 
first  part.  ...  I  seen  bodies  everywhere.  I  knew  that  everyone 
was  being  killed."  His  group,  no  longer  burdened  by  questions  of 
differentiation,  quickly  joined  in. 

Medina— as  any  combat  officer  would  do  during  his  unit's 
first  major  engagement— decided  to  move  from  the  rice  paddy 
nearer  to  the  hamlet.  John  Paul,  one  of  Medina's  radiomen,  fig- 
ured that  the  time  was  about  8: 15  A.M.  West  remembered  that 
"Medina  was  right  behind  us"  as  his  platoon  moved  inside  the 
hamlet.  There  are  serious  contradictions  about  what  happened 
next.  Medina  later  said  he  did  not  enter  the  hamlet  proper  until 
well  after  10:00  A.M.  and  did  not  see  anyone  kill  a  civilian.  John 
Paul  didn't  think  that  Medina  ever  entered  the  hamlet.  But 
Herbert  Carter  told  the  CID  that  Medina  did  some  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  civilians  as  he  moved  into  My  Lai  4. 

Carter  testified  that  soon  after  the  third  platoon  moved  in, 
a  woman  was  sighted.  Somebody  knocked  her  down  and  then, 
Carter  said,  "Medina  shot  her  with  his  M16  rifle.  I  was  50  to 
60  feet  away  and  saw  this.  There  was  no  reason  to  shoot  this 
girl."  The  men  continued  on,  making  sure  no  one  was  escaping. 


"We  came  to  where  the  soldiers  had  collected  fifteen  or  b  re 
Vietnamese  men,  women,  and  children  in  a  group.  Medina  : 
Kill  every  one.  Leave  no  one  standing.' "  A  machine  gui  er 
began  firing  into  the  group.  Moments  later,  one  of  Med  i'l 
radio  operators  slowly  "passed  among  them  and  finished  t  m 
off."  Medina  did  not  personally  shoot  any  of  them,  accongi 
to  Carter,  but  moments  later,  the  captain  "stopped  a  sevent  n- 
or  eighteen-year-old  man  with  a  water  buffalo.  Medina  tolc  he 
boy  to  make  a  run  for  it,"  Carter  told  the  CID.  "He  tried  t(  et 
him  to  run  but  the  boy  wouldn't  run,  so  Medina  shot  him  th 

his  M16  rifle  and  killed  him  I  was  75  or  80  meters  jay: 

at  the  time  and  I  saw  it  plainly."  At  this  point  in  Caj  rs 
interrogation,  the  Army  investigator  warned  him  that  he  as 
making  very  serious  charges  against  his  commanding  of  er. 
"What  I'm  telling  is  the  truth,"  Carter  replied,  "and  I'll  ce 
Medina  in  court  and  swear  to  it." 

If  Carter  is  correct,  Medina  walked  first  into  the  north  de 
of  My  Lai  4,  then  moved  south  with  the  CP  to  the  hamlet  f  zaj 
and  arrived  there  at  about  the  time  Paul  Meadlo  and  Lieutc  int. 
Calley  were  executing  the  first  group  of  villagers.  Meadlo  :ilj 
wonders  why  Medina  didn't  stop  the  shooting,  "if  it  was  wr<  g 
Medina  and  Calley  "passed  each  other  quite  a  few  times  lat 
morning,  but  didn't  say  anything.  I  don't  know  if  the  10 
[company  commander]  gave  the  order  to  kill  or  not,  but  h< 
right  there  when  it  happened.  .  .  .  Medina  just  kept  marc 
around." 

Roberts  and  Haeberle  also  moved  in  just  behind  the  ire 
platoon.  Haeberle  watched  a  group  of  ten  to  fifteen  GIs  me  >d 
ically  pump  bullets  into  a  cow  until  it  keeled  over.  A  w  i 
then  poked  her  head  out  from  behind  some  brush;  she  may  . 
been  hiding  in  a  bunker.  The  GIs  turned  the  fire  from  the  o  '  ti 
the  woman.  "They  just  kept  shooting  at  her.  You  could  selthi 
bones  flying  in  the  air  chip  by  chip."  No  one  had  attempt  a 
question  her;  men  inside  the  hamlet  also  were  askin  n< 
questions.  Before  moving  on,  the  photographer  took  a  p'ur 
of  the  dead  woman.  Haeberle  took  many  more  picture;  ha 
day;  he  saw  about  thirty  GIs  kill  at  least  a  hundred  Vietnj  es 
civilians. 

When  the  two  correspondents  entered  the  hamlet,  the  >aj 
dead  animals,  dead  people,  burning  huts  and  homes.  Afffl 
GIs  were  going  through  victims'  clothing,  looking  for  pi;  er 
Another  GI  was  chasing  a^duck  with  a  knife;  others  30 
around  watching  a  GI  slaughter  a  cow  with  a  bayonet.      ]  «*  M 

Haeberle  noticed  a  man  and  two  small  children  w£  in 
toward  a  group  of  GIs.  "They  just  kept  walking  toward  i  .  I 
You  could  hear  the  little  girl  saying,  'No,  no.  .  .  .'  All'f 
sudden,  the  GIs  opened  up  and  cut  them  down."  Later,  (  h 
left,  he  watched  a  machine  gunner  suddenly  open  fire  n 
group  of  civilians— women,  children,  and  babies— whe  he 
been  collected  in  a  big  circle.  "They  were  trying  to  i  i. 
don't  know  how  many  got  out."  He  saw  a  GI  with  an  11 
rifle  fire  at  two  young  boys  walking  along  a  road;  the  oh 
the  two— about  seven  or  eight  years  old— fell  over  the  fi  t 
protect  him.  The  GI  kept  on  firing  until  both  were  dead. 

Haeberle  and  Roberts  walked  further  into  the  hamle 
Medina  came  up  to  them.  Eighty-five  Viet  Cong  had  been 
in  action  thus  far,  the  captain  told  them,  and  twenty  si  < 
had  been  captured.  Roberts  jotted  down  the  captain's  int 
tion  in  his  note  pad. 

Another  Vietnamese  interpreter,  Sergeant  Duong  > 
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I  a  Vietnamese  investigating  team  later  that  he  saw  Me- 
a  for  the  first  time  about  then.  Minh  had  arrived  on  a 
r  helicopter  assault,  along  with  Lieutenant  Dennis  H.  John- 
,  Charlie  Company's  intelligence  officer.  When  he  saw  the 
ies  of  civilians,  he  asked  Medina  what  happened.  Medina, 
iously  angry  at  Minh  for  asking  the  question,  stalked  away. 
Jow  it  was  nearly  9:00  A.M.  and  all  of  Charlie  Company  was 
Ay  Lai  4.  Most  families  were  being  shot  inside  their  homes, 
ust  outside  their  doorways.  Those  who  had  tried  to  flee  were 
nmed  by  GIs  into  the  many  bunkers  built  throughout  the 
llet  for  protection— once  the  bunkers  became  filled,  hand 
lades  were  lobbed  in.  Everything  became  a  target.  Gary 
folo  borrowed  someone's  M79  grenade  launcher  and  fired  it 
it-blank  at  a  water  buffalo.  "I  hit  that  sucker  right  in  the 
1;  went  down  like  a  shot.  You  don't  get  to  shoot  water 
alo  with  an  M79  every  day."  Others  fired  the  weapon  into 
Dunkers  full  of  people. 

y  Roberts  insisted  that  he  saw  Medina  in  My  Lai  4  most 
•f  the  morning.  "He  was  directing  the  operations  in  the 
ge.  He  was  in  the  village  the  whole  time  I  was— from  nine 
ick  to  eleven  o'clock." 

»me  GIs  were  shouting  and  yelling  during  the  massacre, 
er  recalled.  "The  boys  enjoyed  it.  When  someone  laughs 
jokes  about  what  they're  doing  they  have  to  be  enjoying  it." 
I  said,  "Hey,  I  got  me  another  one."  Another  said,  "Chalk 
e  for  me."  Even  Captain  Medina  was  having  a  good  time, 
er  thought.  "You  can  tell  when  someone  enjoys  their  work." 
members  of  Charlie  Company  protested  that  day.  For  the 
part  those  who  didn't  like  what  was  going  on  kept  their 
hts  to  themselves. 

bert  Carter  also  remembered  seeing  Medina  inside  the 
iet  well  after  the  third  platoon  began  its  advance:  "I  saw 
lose  dead  people  lying  there.  Medina  Came  right  behind 
At  one  point  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  members  of 
ina's  CP  joined  in  the  shooting.  "A  woman  came  out  of  a 
vith  a  baby  in  her  arms  and  she  was  crying,"  Carter  told 
<3D.  "She  was  crying  because  her  little  boy  had  been  in 
of  their  hut  and  .  .  .  someone  had  killed  the  child  by 
ing  it."  When  the  mother  came  into  view,  Carter  said, 
f  Medina's  men  "shot  her  with  an  M16  and  she  fell.  When 
ell,  she  dropped  the  baby."  The  GI  next  "opened  up 
e  baby  with  his  M16."  The  infant  was  also  killed.  Carter 
aw  an  officer  grab  a  woman  by  the  hair  and  shoot  her  with 
:aliber  pistol.  "He  held  her  by  the  hair  for  a  minute  and 
iet  go  and  she  fell  to  the  ground,"  Carter  told  the  Army. 
5  enlisted  man  standing  there  said,  'Well,  she'll  be  in 
g  rice  paddy  in  the  sky.' " 

the  midst  of  the  carnage,  Michael  Bernhardt  got  his  first 
look  at  My  Lai  4.  Bernhardt  had  been  delayed  when 
la  asked  him  to  check  out  a  suspicious  wood  box  at  the 
ig  zone.  After  discovering  that  it  wasn't  a  booby  trap, 
ardt  hurried  to  catch  up  with  his  mates  in  the  third 
B.  He  went  into  the  hamlet  where  he  saw  Charlie 
i(any  "doing  strange  things.  One:  they  were  setting  fire 
hootches  and  huts  and  waiting  for  people  to  come  out 
en  shooting  them.  Two:  they  were  going  into  the  hootches 
looting  them  up.  Three:  they  were  gathering  people  in 
>  and  shooting  them.  The  whole  thing  was  so  deliberate. 


It  was  point-blank  murder  and  I  was  standing  there  watching 
it.  It  kind  of  made  me  wonder  if  I  could  trust  people  anymore." 

Grzesik  and  his  men,  meanwhile,  had  been  slowly  working 
their  way  through  the  hamlet.  The  young  GI  was  having  prob- 
lems controlling  his  men;  he  was  anxious  to  move  on  to  the 
rice  paddy  in  the  east.  About  three-quarters  of  the  way  through, 
he  suddenly  saw  Meadlo  again.  The  time  was  now  after  9:00 
A.M.  Meadlo  was  crouched,  head  in  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a 
bewildered  child.  "I  sat  down  and  asked  him  what  happened." 
Grzesik  felt  responsible;  after  all,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
team  leader.  Meadlo  told  him  Calley  had  made  him  shoot 
people.  "I  tried  to  calm  him  down,"  Grzesik  says,  but  the  squad 
leader  didn't  stay  long.  He  had  to  move  on;  his  men  still  hadn't 
completed  their  sweep. 

Those  Vietnamese  who  were  not  killed  6n  the  spot  were 
being  shepherded  by  the  first  platoon  to  a  large  drainage  ditch 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hamlet.  After  Grzesik  left,  Meadlo  and 
a  few  others  gathered  seven  or  eight  villagers  in  one  hut  and 
were  preparing  to  toss  in  a  hand  grenade  when  an  order  came 
to  take  them  to  the  ditch  where  they  found  Calley,  along  with  a 
dozen  other  first  platoon  members,  and  perhaps  seventy-five 
Vietnamese,  mostly  women,  old  men,  and  children. 

Not  far  away,  invisible  in  the  brush  and  trees,  the  second 
and  third  platoons  were  continuing  their  search-and-destroy 
operations  in  the  northern  half  of  the  hamlet.  Ron  Grzesik  and 
his  fire  team  had  completed  a  swing  through  the  hamlet  and 
were  getting  ready  to  turn  around  and  walk  back  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  And  just  south  of  the  plaza  Michael  Bernhardt  had 
attached  himself  to  Medina  and  his  command  post.  Shots  were 
still  being  fired,  the  helicopters  were  still  whirring  overhead, 
and  the  enemy  was  still  nowhere  in  sight. 

One  of  the  helicopters  was  piloted  by  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Hugh  C.  Thompson  of  Decatur,  Georgia.  For  him,  the  mission 
had  begun  routinely  enough.  He  and  his  two-man  crew  in  a 
small  observation  helicopter  from  the  123rd  Aviation  Battalion 
had  arrived  at  the  area  around  9:00  A.M.  and  immediately 
reported  what  appeared  to  be  a  Viet  Cong  soldier  armed  with 
a  weapon  heading  south.  Although  his  mission  was  simply 
reconnaissance,  Thompson  directed  his  crew  men  to  fire  at  and 
attempt  to  kill  the  Viet  Cong  as  he  wheeled  the  helicopter 
after  him.  They  missed.  Thompson  flew  back  to  the  hamlet  and 
it  was  then,  as  he  told  the  Army  Inspector  General's  office  in 
June  1969,  that  he  began  seeing  wounded  and  dead  Vietnamese 
civilians  all  over  the  hamlet,  with  no  sign  of  an  enemy  force. 

The  pilot  thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would 
be  to  mark  the  location  of  wounded  civilians  with  smoke 
so  that  the  GIs  on  the  ground  could  move  over  and  begin 
treating  some  of  the  many  injured  persons.  "The  first  one 
that  I  marked  was  a  girl  that  was  wounded,"  Thompson  told 
the  Inspector  General  ( IG ) ,  "and  they  came  over  and  walked 
up  to  her,  put  their  weapon  on  automatic  and  let  her  have  it." 
The  man  who  did  the  shooting  was  a  captain,  Thompson  said. 
Later  he  identified  the  officer  as  Ernest  Medina. 

Flying  with  Thompson  that  day  was  Lawrence  M.  Colburn  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington,  who  remembers  that  the  girl  was 
about  twenty  years  old  and  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  dike  out- 
side of  the  hamlet  with  part  of  her  body  in  a  rice  paddy.  "She 
had  been  wounded  in  the  stomach,  I  think,  or  the  chest,"  Colburn 
told  the  IG.  "This  captain  was  coming  down  the  dike  and 
he  had  men  behind  him.  They  were  sweeping  through  and  we 


were  hovering  a  matter  of  feet  away  from  them.  I  could  see  this 
clearly  and  he  emptied  a  clip  into  her." 

Medina  and  his  men  immediately  began  moving  south  toward 
the  Viet  Cong  sighted  and  reported  by  Thompson.  En  route  they 
saw  the  young  girl  in  the  rice  paddy  who  had  been  marked  by 
the  smoke.  Bernhardt  had  a  ground  view  of  what  happened  next: 
"He  [Medina]  was  just  going  alone  ...  he  shot  the  woman.  She 
seemed  to  be  busy  picking  rice,  but  rice  was  out  of  season.  What 
she  really  was  doing  was  trying  to  pretend  that  she  was  picking 
rice.  She  was  100  meters  away  with  a  basket.  ...  If  she  had  a 
hand  grenade,  she  would  have  to  have  a  better  arm  than  me  to 
get  us.  .  .  .  Medina  lifted  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  looked  down 
the  barrel  and  pulled  the  trigger.  I  saw  the  woman  drop.  He 
just  took  a  potshot  ...  he  wasn't  a  bad  shot.  Then  he  walked 
up.  He  got  up  real  close,  about  three  or  six  feet,  and  shot  at 
her  a  couple  times  and  finished  her  off.  She  was  a  real  clean 
corpse.  .  .  .  She  wasn't  all  over  the  place,  and  I  could  see  her 
clothing  move  when  the  bullets  hit.  ...  I  could  see  her  twitch, 
but  I  couldn't  see  any  holes  ...  he  didn't  shoot  her  in  the 
head."  A  second  later,  Bernhardt  remembered,  the  captain 
"gave  me  a  look,  a  dumb  shit-eating  grin." 

By  now,  it  was  past  9:30  A.M.  and  the  men  of  Charlie 
Company  had  been  at  work  for  more  than  two  hours.  A  few  of 
them  flung  off  their  helmets,  stripped  off  their  heavy  gear, 
flopped  down,  and  took  a  smoke  break. 

IV.  THE  DAY — part  2 

Hugh  Thompson's  nightmare  had  only  begun  with  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  girl.  He  flew  north  back  over  My  Lai  4  and  saw 
a  small  boy  bleeding  along  a  trench.  Again  he  marked  the  spot 
so  that  the  GIs  below  could  provide  some  medical  aid.  Instead, 
he  saw  a  lieutenant  casually  walk  up  and  empty  a  clip  into  the 
child.  He  saw  yet  another  wounded  youngster;  again  he  marked 
it,  and  this  time  it  was  a  sergeant  who  came  up  and  fired  his 
M16  at  the  child. 

Larry  Colburn,  who  was  just  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time, 
remembered  that  "the  infantrymen  were  killing  everything  in 
the  village.  The  people  didn't  really  know  what  was  happening. 
Some  of  them  began  walking  out  of  there  and  the  GIs  just 
started  going  up  to  them  and  shooting  them  all  in  the  back  of 
the  head."  He  added,  "We  saw  this  one  woman  hiding  there. 
She  was  alive  and  squatting;  she  looked  up  when  we  flew  over. 
We  dropped  a  smoke  marker.  When  we  came  back  she  was  in 
the  same  position— only  she  was  dead.  The  back  of  her  head 
was  blown  off.  It  had  to  be  point-blank." 

Thompson  was  furious.  He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  radio  the 
troops  on  the  ground  to  find  our  what  was  going  on.  He  then 
reported  the  wild  firings  and  unnecessary  shootings  to  brigade 
headquarters.  All  of  the  command  helicopters  flying  overhead 
had  multichannel  radios  and  could  monitor  most  conversations. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Barker  apparently  intercepted  the  message 
and  called  down  to  Medina  at  the  CP  just  south  of  the  plaza. 
John  Kinch  of  the  mortar  platoon  heard  Medina  answer  that 
he  "had  a  body  count  of  3  10."  The  captain  added,  "I  don't  know 
what  they're  doing.  The  first  platoon's  in  the  lead.  I  am  trying 
to  stop  it."  A  moment  later,  Kinch  said,  Medina  called  Calley 
and  ordered,  "That's  enough  for  today." 

Harry  Stanley  was  standing  a  few  feet  away  from  Calley  near 
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some  huts  at  the  drainage  ditch  when  the  call  came  f  iq 
Medina.  He  had  a  different  recollection:  "Medina  called  G  sfl 
and  said,  'What  the  fuck  is  going  on?'  Calley  said  he  got  sai 
VC,  or  some  people  that  needed  to  be  checked  out."  At  iij 
point  Medina  cautioned  Calley  to  tell  his  men  to  save  their 
munition  because  the  operation  still  had  a  few  more  days  to 
It  is  not  clear  how  soon  or  to  whom  Medina's  order  was  gi 
but  Stanley  told  the  CID  what  Calley  did  next:  "There 
an  old  lady  in  a  bed  and  I  believe  there  was  a  priest  in  v 
praying  over  her.  .  .  .  Calley  told  me  to  ask  about  the  VC 
NVA  and  where  the  weapons  were.  The  priest  denied  bei 
VC  or  NVA."  Charles  Sledge  watched  with  horror  as  C 
pulled  the  old  man  outside:  "He  said  a  few  more  words  t 
monk.  It  looked  like  the  monk  was  pleading  for  his  life.  Liei 
ant  Calley  then  took  his  rifle  and  pushed  the  monk  into  a  io 
paddy  and  shot  him  point-blank." 

Calley  then  turned  his  attention  back  to  the  crowd  of  e 
namese  and  issued  an  order:  "Push  all  those  people  ir  4 
ditch."  Three  or  four  GIs  complied.  Calley  struck  a  woman 
a  rifle  as  he  pushed  her  down.  Stanley  remembered  that 
of  the  civilians  "kept  trying  to  get  out.  Some  made  it  tj 

top  "  Calley  began  the  shooting  and  ordered  Mead 

join  in.  Meadlo  told  about  it  later:  "So  we  pushed  our  seVj  tomtit 
eight  people  in  with  the  big  bunch  of  them.  And  so  I  1 
shooting  them  all.  So  did  Mitchell,  Calley.  ...  I  guess  Li 
maybe  twenty-five  or  twenty  people  in  the  ditch 
women,  and  children.  And  babies."  Some  of  the  GIs  swijl 
from  automatic  fire  to  single  shot  to  conserve  ammuri^ 
Herbert  Carter  watched  the  mothers  "grabbing  their  kid 
the  kids  grabbing  their  mothers.  I  didn't  know  what  t( 
Calley  then  turned  again  to  Meadlo  and  said,  "Meadlo,  we''  | 
another  job  to  do."  Meadlo  didn't  want  any  more  job 
began  to  argue  with  Calley.  Sledge  watched  Meadlo 
more  start  to  sob.  Calley  turned  next  to  Robert  Maplt 
said,  "Maples,  load  your  machine  gun  and  shoot  these  pe 
Maples  replied,  as  he  told  the  CID,  "I'm  not  going  to  do 
He  remembered  that  "the  people  firing  into  the  ditch 
reloading  magazines  into  their  rifles  and  kept  firing  in 
ditch  and  then  killed  or  at  least  shot  everyone  in  the 
William  C.  Lloyd  of  Tampa,  Florida,  told  the  CID  that 
grenades  were  also  thrown  into  the  ditch.  Dennis  Conti  n; 
that  "a  lot  of  women  had  thrown  themselves  on  top  »  srv 
children  to  protect  them,  and  the  children  were  alive  a 
Then  the  children  who  were  old  enough  to  walk  got  ^Af next'rhin 
Calley  began  to  shoot  the  children." 

One  further  incident  stood  out  in  many  GIs'  minds:  sJtarea.  ± 
after  the  shooting  stopped,  a  bloodied  but  unhurt  two-vil^  ai)(j  s 
boy  miraculously  crawled  out  of  the  ditch,  crying.  He; *saw bodies 
running  toward  the  hamlet.  Someone  hollered,  "There's  JLd  at  ^ 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Calley  ran  back,  grabbed  thtBere"  He  r 
threw  him  back  in  the  ditch,  and  shot  him. 

Moments  later,  Thompson,  still  in  his  helicopter,  fl'jpr  carrrj,, 
He  told  the  IG  what  had  happened  next:  "I  kept  flying  tfp a morrierit 
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and  I  don't  know  how  they  got  in  the  ditch.  But  1  saw  ftleren, 
them  were  still  alive."  Captain  Brian  W.  Livingston  wa; 
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ing  a  large  helicopter  gunship  a  few  hundred  feet  above.  A 
been  monitoring  Thompson's  agonized  complaints  am  J; 
down  to  take  a  look  for  himself.  He  told  a  military  BiLj,  Q^ 11 
"There  were  bodies  lying  in  the  trenches.  ...  I  remei 
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we  remarked  at  the  time  about  the  old  Biblical  story  of 
s  turning  water  into  wine.  The  trench  had  a  gray  color 
:,  with  the  red  blood  of  the  individuals  lying  in  it." 
y  now  Thompson  was  almost  frantic-  He  landed  his  small 
ropter  near  the  ditch,  and  asked  a  soldier  there  if  he 
d  help  the  people  out:  "He  said  the  only  way  he  could 
them  was  to  help  them  out  of  their  misery."  Thompson 
off  again  and  noticed  a  group  of  mostly  women  and  chil- 
huddled  together  in  a  bunker  near  the  drainage  ditch, 
anded  a  second  time.  "I  don't  know,"  he  explained,  "maybe 
is  just  my  belief,  but  I  hadn't  been  shot  at  the  whole  time 
d  been  there  and  the  gunships  following  hadn't.  .  .  ."  He 
saw  Calley  and  the  first  platoon;  the  same  group  that  had 
two  of  the  wounded  civilians  he  had  earlier  marked  with 
;e.  "I  asked  him  if  he  could  get  the  women  and  kids  out 
lere  before  they  tore  it  [the  bunker]  up  and  he  said  the 
way  he  could  get  them  out  was  to  use  hand  grenades."  "You 
hold  your  men  right  here,"  Thompson  told  the  equally 
f  Calley,  "and  I  will  get  the  women  and  kids  out." 
fore  climbing  out  of  his  aircraft,  Thompson  had  ordered 
jrn  and  his  crew  chief  to  stay  alert.  "He  told  us  that  if 
»f  the  Americans  opened  up  on  the  Vietnamese,  we  should 
upon  the  Americans,"  Colburn  recalled.  Thompson  walked 
to  the  ship  and  called  in  two  helicopter  gunships  to  res- 
Ihe  civilians.  While  waiting  for  them  to  land,  Colburn 
"he  stood  between  our  troops  and  the  bunker.  He  was 
ling  the  people  with  his  body.  He  just  wanted  to  get 
people  out  of  there."  Colburn  wasn't  sure  whether  he 
S  have  followed  orders  if  the  GIs  had  opened  fire  at  the 
er:  "I  wasn't  pointing  my  guns  right  at  them,  but  more 
:s  toward  the  ground.  But  I  was  looking  their  way."  He 
inhered  that  most  of  the  soldiers  were  gathered  alongside  a 
y  dike,  "just  watching.  Some  were  lying  down;  some  of 
were  sitting  up;  and  some  were  standing."  The  helicopters 
d,  with  Thompson  still  standing  between  the  GIs  and  the 
amese,  and  rescued  nine  persons— two  old  men,  two 
in,  and  five  children.  One  of  the  children  later  died  en 
to  the  hospital.  Calley  did  nothing  to  stop  Thompson,  but 
formed  up  to  Sledge,  his  radioman,  and  complained  that 
Hot  "doesn't  like  the  way  I'm  running  the  show,  but  I'm 
ss." 

gory  Olsen,  who  had  watched  the  encounter  from  his 
tie-gun  position  a  few  dozen  meters  away,  remembered 
he  next  thing  I  knew  Mitchell  was  just  shooting  into  the 
At  this  point,  Grzesik  and  his  fire  team  came  strolling 
ie  area;  they  had  gone  completely  through  the  hamlet, 
break,  and  were  now  returning.  It  was  about  10:00  A.M. 
k  saw  bodies  all  over  the  northeastern  quarter  of  My  Lai  4. 
inced  at  the  ditch.  Suddenly  Mitchell  yelled,  "Grzesik, 
lere."  He  walked  over.  Calley  then  ordered  him  to  go 
ditch  and  "finish  off  the  people."  Grzesik  had  seen  the 
>ter  carrying  some  wounded  Vietnamese  take  off  from 
a  a  moment  earlier;  much  later  he  concluded  that  Calley 
us  with  Thompson's  intervention— wanted  to  make  sure 
vere  no  more  survivors  in  the  ditch.  Calley  told  Grzesik 
er  his  team  to  do  the  job.  "I  really  believed  he  expected 
do  it,"  Grzesik' said  later,  with  some  amazement.  Calley 
nim  again  and  Grzesik  again  refused.  The  lieutenant 
igrily  ordered  him  to  take  his  team  and  help  burn  the 
;s.  Grzesik  headed  for  the  hamlet  plaza. 


Thompson  continued  to  fly  over  the  ditch  and  noticed  that 
some  of  the  children's  bodies  had  no  heads.  He  landed  a  third 
time  after  his  crew  chief  told  him  that  he  had  seen  some  move- 
ment in  the  mass  of  bodies  and  blood  below.  The  crew  chief 
and  Colburn  walked  toward  the  ditch.  "Nobody  said  anything," 
Colburn  said.  "We  just  got  out."  They  found  a  young  child 
still  alive.  No  GIs  were  in  the  immediate  area.  The  crew  chief 
climbed  into  the  ditch.  "He  was  knee-deep  in  people  and  blood." 
The  child  was  quiet,  buried  under  many  bodies.  "He  was  still 
holding  onto  his  mother,"  Colburn  said.  "But  she  was  dead."  The 
child,  clinging  desperately,  was  pried  loose.  He  still  did  not 
cry.  Thompson  later  told  the  Inspector  General:  "I  don't  think 
this  child  was  even  wounded  at  all,  just  down  there  among 
all  the  other  bodies,  and  he  was  terrified."  Thompson  and  his 
men  flew  the  baby  to  Quang  Ngai  Hospital  and  safety. 


In  other  parts  of  My  Lai  4,  GIs  were  taking  a  break,  or  loaf- 
ing. Others  were  systematically  burning  those  remaining 
homes  and  huts  and  destroying  food.  Some  villagers— still 
alive— were  able  to  leave  their  hiding  places  and  walk  away. 
Charles  West  recalled  that  one  member  of  his  squad  who 
simply  wasn't  able  to  slaughter  a  group  of  children  asked  for 
and  received  permission  from  an  officer  to  let  them  go. 

West's  third  platoon  went  ahead,  nonetheless,  with  the  kill- 
ing. They  gathered  a  group  of  about  ten  women  and  children, 
who  huddled  together  in  fear  a  few  feet  from  the  plaza,  where 
dozens  of  villagers  already  had  been  slain.  West  and  his  squad 
had  finished  their  mission  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  hamlet, 
and  were  looking  for  new  targets.  They  drifted  south  toward 
the  CP.  Jay  Roberts  and  Ron  Haeberle,  who  had  spent  the 
last  hour  watching  the  slaughter  in  other  parts  of  the  hamlet, 
stood  by— pencil  and  cameras  at  the  ready.  A  few  men  now 
singled  out  a  slender  Vietnamese  girl  of  about  fifteen.  They 
tore  her  from  the  group  and  started  to  pull  at  her  blouse.  They 
attempted  to  fondle  her  breasts.  The  old  women  and  children 
were  screaming  and  crying.  One  GI  yelled,  "Let's  see  what  she's 
made  of."  Another  said,  "VC  boom,  boom,"  meaning  she  was  a 
Viet  Cong  whore.  Jay  Roberts  thought  that  the  girl  was  good- 
looking.  An  old  lady  began  fighting  with  fanatical  fury,  trying 
to  protect  the  girl.  Roberts  said,  "She  was  fighting  off  two  or 
three  guys  at  once.  She  was  fantastic.  Usually  they're  pretty 
passive.  .  .  .  They  hadn't  even  gotten  that  chick's  blouse  off 
when  Haeberle  came  along."  One  of  the  GIs  finally  smacked 
the  old  woman  with  his  rifle  butt;  another  booted  her  in  the 
rear. 

Grzesik  and  his  fire  team  watched  the  fight  develop  as  they 
walked  down  from  the  ditch  to  the  hamlet  center.  Grzesik  was 
surprised:  "I  thought  the  village  was  cleared.  ...  I  didn't  know 
there  were  that  many  people  left."  He  knew  trouble  was  brew- 
ing, and  his  main  thought  was  to  keep  his  team  out  of  it. 
He  helped  break  up  the  fight.  Some  of  the  children  were  des- 
perately hanging  onto  the  old  lady  as  she  struggled.  Grzesik 
was  worried  about  the  cameraman.  He  may  have  yelled,  "Hey, 
there's  a  photographer."  He  remembered  thinking:  "Here's  a 
guy  that  you've  never  seen  before  standing  there  with  a  camera." 
Then  somebody  said.  "What  do  we  do  with  them?"  A  GI  an- 
swered "Waste  them."  Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  automatic 
fire  from  many  guns.  Only  a  small  child  survived.  Somebody  then 
carefully  shot  him,  too.  A  photograph  of  the  woman  and  child, 
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with  the  young  Vietnamese  girl  tucking  in  her  blouse,  was 
later  published  in  Life.  Roberts  tried  to  explain  later:  "It's 
just  that  they  didn't  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do; 
killing  them  seemed  like  a  good  idea,  so  they  did  it.  The  old 
lady  who  fought  so  hard  was  probably  a  VC."  He  thought  a 
moment  and  added:  "Maybe  it  was  just  her  daughter." 

West  was  annoyed  at  the  photographer.  "I  thought  it  was 
wrong  for  him  to  stand  up  and  take  pictures  of  this  thing. 
Even  though  we  had  to  do  it,  I  thought,  he  didn't  have  to 
take  pictures  of  it."  Later  he  complained  personally  to  Haeberle 
about  it. 

By  now  it  was  nearly  10:30  A.M.  and  most  of  the  company 
began  drifting  aimlessly  toward  the  plaza  and  the  command 
post  a  few  yards  to  the  south.  Their  work  was  largely  over;  a 
good  part  of  the  hamlet  was  in  flames.  The  villagers  "were 
lying  around  like  ants,"  William  Wyatt  remembered.  "It  was 
just  like  somebody  had  poisoned  the  water  and  everybody  took 
a  drink  and  started  falling  out." 

Herb  Carter  and  Harry  Stanley  had  shed  their  gear  and  were 
taking  a  short  break  at  the  CP.  Near  them  was  a  young  Viet- 
namese boy,  crying,  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his  stomach.  Stanley 
watched  one  of  Captain  Medina's  three  radio  operators  walk 
along  a  trail  toward  them;  he  was  without  his  radio  gear. 
As  Stanley  later  told  the  CID,  the  radio  operator  went  up  to 
Carter  and  said,  "Let  me  see  your  pistol."  Carter  gave  it  to  him. 
The  radio  operator  "then  stepped  within  two  feet  of  the  boy 
and  shot  him  in  the  neck  with  a  pistol.  Blood  gushed  from 
the  child's  neck.  He  then  tried  to  walk  off,  but  he  could  only 
take  two  or  three  steps.  Then  he  fell  onto  the  ground.  Me 
lay  there  and  took  four  or  five  deep  breaths  and  then  he  stopped 
breathing."  The  radio  operator  turned  to  Stanley  and  said,  "Did 
you  see  how  I  shot  that  son  of  a  bitch?"  Stanley  told  him,  "I 
don't  see  how  anyone  could  just  kill  a  kid."  Carter  got  his 

pistol  back;  he  told  Stanley,  "I  can't  take  this  no  more  " 

Moments  later  Stanley  heard  a  gun  go  off  and  Carter  yell.  "I 
went  to  Carter  and  saw  he  had  shot  himself  in  the  foot,"  Stanley 
remembered.  "I  think  Carter  shot  himself  on  purpose." 

Other  children  were  also  last-minute  targets.  After  the 
scene  with  the  women  and  children,  West  noticed  a  small  boy, 
about  seven  years  old,  staring  dazedly  beside  a  footpath.  He 
had  been  shot  in  the  leg.  "He  was  just  standing  there  staring; 
I  don't  think  he  was  crying.  Somebody  asked,  'What  do  we  do 
with  him?'  "  At  this  point  West  had  remembered  there  had 
been  an  order  from  Captain  Medina  to  stop  the  shooting.  "I  just 
shrugged  my  shoulders,"  West  recalled,  "and  said,  'I  don't  know,' 
and  just  kept  walking."  Seconds  later  he  heard  some  shots,  turned 
around  and  saw  the  boy  no  longer  standing  on  the  trail. 

Haeberle  and  Roberts  were  walking  together  on  the  edge 
of  the  hamlet  when  they  also  noticed  the  wounded  child  with  the 
vacant  stare.  In  seconds,  Roberts  said,  "Haeberle,  envisioning 
the  war-torn-wounded-waif  picture  of  the  year,  got  within  five 
feet  of  the  kid  for  a  close-up.  He  was  focusing  when  some 
guy,  just  walking  along,  leveled  his  rifle,  fired  three  times,  and 
walked  away."  Haeberle  saw  the  shooting  through  the  lens  of 
his  camera.  "He  looked  up  in  shock,"  Roberts  added.  "He  just 
turned  around  and  stared.  I  think  that  was  the  thing  that  stayed 
in  our  mind.  It  was  so  close,  so  real;  we  just  saw  some  kid 
blown  away." 

By  then  a  helicopter  had  landed  near  the  command  post, 
under  Medina's  supervision,  to  fly  out  the  wounded  Carter. 
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Sergeant  Duong  Minh,  the  interpreter  who  had  angered  Mlm 
with  the  questions  about  the  dead  civilians,  was  also  put  alteB- 
One  of  Haeberle's  photographs  shows  the  company  medi<Q<tf 
daging  Carter,  with  Medina  and  a  radio  operator,  Rodger :!« 
ray  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  in  the  background  near  a  pajS^M.' 
destroyed  red-brick  house.  Medina  was  on  the  radio.  W  iai 
Wyatt  remembered  the  scene;  that  was  the  first  time  he'<  see 
Medina  that  morning.  Roy  Wood  also  saw  him  then  fi  ,  tr 
first  time. 

Others-  recalled,  however,  that  the  captain  had  left  his  on 
mand  post  south  of  the  plaza  many  times  during  the  late  iCai 
ing  to  tour  the  northern  and  western  sections,  urging  th  |tr«; 
to  stop  the  shooting  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  biaii 
down  the  buildings.  Some  GIs  from  the  second  platoon,  Jtui  . 
Lieutenant  Brooks,  found  three  men  still  alive.  Gary  Gjfsil:;  , 
heard  the  GIs  ask  Brooks,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  The  lieu  itial . 
relayed  the  question  by  radio  to  Medina.  "Don't  kill  then;i  U : 
captain  said.  "There's  been  too  much  of  that  already."  iSa .  t 
Garfolo  remembered  that  Medina  seemed  frantic  at  times  |ias  . 
ing  about  the  hamlet:  "He  was  telling  everybody,  'Let' sea 
getting  out— let's  move  out  of  here.'  " 

Roberts  also  thought  that  Medina  "was  all  over."  H  a 
Haeberle  had  crossed  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  hi 
hamlet  to  look  around,  and  saw  the  captain  there.  "Then  iri 
shot  himself  and  Medina  went  back,"  Roberts  said.  At  6i 
point  earlier  in  the  morning,  Roberts  had  watched  sonjffi 
interrogate  an  old  man.  He  didn't  know  anything  and  soniiai 
asked  the  captain  what  to  do  with  him.  Medina  "indica,jdii 
didn't  care,"  Roberts  said,  "that  the  guy  wasn't  of  aiioii 
to  him,  and  walked  away."  The  GIs  shot  the  man.  Sejjpg: 
Mitchell  may  have  witnessed  the  same  scene.  He  saw  both  J, 
and  Medina  interrogating  an  old  man;  Mitchell  thou^ti 
was  a  monk.  "Four  or  five  of  us  weren't  far  away.  Wi  w< 
watching.  The  old  monk  mumbled  something  and 
walked  off.  I  looked  away  for  a  second  and  when  I  looke, 
the  old  man  had  been  shot  and  Calley  was  standing  oveif! 

Richard  Pendleton  remembered  Medina  himself  shocM 
civilian  that  day.  Pendleton  was  standing  about  50  fee  t& 
from  the  captain  sometime  that  morning— Pendleton  isr 
exactly  when.  Pendleton  hadn't  seen  the  captain  earlier 
wondered  what  Medina  thought  about  what  was  goi 
"Medina  was  standing  there  with  the  rest  of  the  CP.  It  w; 
there  in  the  open.  I  was  watching."  There  was  a  small 
mese  child,  "the  only  one  alive  among  a  lot  of  dead  peop 
said  he  watched  Medina  carefully  aim  his  M16  rifle 
child.  "He  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  he  went  down. 

Pendleton  may  have  been  mistaken.  There  was  a  chi  s 
near  the  command  post  that  day,  after  Carter  shot  hm 
Charles  Gruver  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  remembered  vividly 
happened:  he  saw  a  small  boy,  about  three  or  four  yez 
standing  by  a  trail  with  a  wound  in  his  arm.  "He  jusi 
there  with  big  eyes  staring  like  he  didn't  believe  what  w; 
pening.  Then  the  captain's  RTO  [radio  operator]  put  ; 
of  16  [M16  rifle  fire]  into  him."  Ronald  Grzesik  also 
He  was  just  watching  the  child  when  he  heard  a  rifle  si 
looked  back  and  saw  that  the  radio  operator  was  still  in 
firing  position.  But  Medina,  recalled  Grzesik,  "was  arou 
corner"  in  the  command  post  at  the  time.  Roberts  also  wii 
the  shooting;  he  thought  the  toddler  was  searching  throi 
pile  of  dead  bodies  for  his  mother  or  father,  or  a  sisi 
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earing  only  a  shirt.  The  impact  of  the  M16  flung  the  small 

ckwards  onto  the  pile. 
Iter  that  incident,  Grzesik  said  he  went  up  to  John  Paul 
old  him  what  had  been  going  on  inside  My  Lai  4.  Paul 
ptly  asked  him  to  tell  the  captain.  Grzesik  declined,  think- 
lat  Medina  "was  going  to  ■find  out  anyway  if  he  walked 
J  i  few  feet." 

"en  fot  ere  were  some  small  acts  of  mercy.  A  GI  placed  a  blanket 
the  body  of  a  mutilated  child.  An  elderly  woman  was 
1  when,  some  GIs  hollered  at  a  soldier  just  as  he  was 
to  shoot  her.  Grzesik  remembered  watching  a  GI  seem  to 
e  with  his  conscience  while  holding  a  bayonet  over  a 
ied  old  man.  "He  wants  to  stab  somebody  with  a  bayonet," 
ik  thought.  The  GI  hesitated  .  .  .  and  finally  passed  on, 
g  the  old  man  to  die. 

ae  GIs,  however,  didn't  hesitate  to  use  their  bayonets, 
een-year-old  Nguyen  Thi  Ngoc  Tuyet  told  a  reporter 
he  watched  a  baby  trying  to  open  her  slain  mother's 
to  nurse.  A  soldier  shot  the  infant  while  it  was  struggling 
le  blouse,  and  then  slashed  at  it  with  his  bayonet.  Tuyet 
ys  she  saw  another  baby  hacked  to  death  by  GIs  wielding 
>ayonets. 

long,  a  rice  farmer,  reported  seeing  one  woman  raped 
:  enQ  )\s  killed  her  children.  Nguyen  Khoa,  a  peasant,  told  of  a 
n-year-old  girl  who  was  raped  before  being  killed.  GIs 
ctacked  Khoa's  wife,  he  said,  tearing  off  her  clothes.  Be- 
ey  could  rape  her,  however,  Khoa  said,  their  six-year-old 
nJicati  Idled  with  bullets,  fell  and  saturated  her  with  blood.  The 
of  ati  ft  her  alone. 

Sti  te  were  "degrees"  of  murder  that  day.  Some  were  con- 
both(  iout  of  sympathy.  Michael  Terry,  the  Mormon  who  was  a 

I  leader  in  the  third  platoon,  had  ordered  his  men  to  take 

II  inch  break  by  the  bloody  ditch  in  the  rear  of  the  hamlet. 
I  iced  that  there  were  no  men  in  the  ditch,  only  women 
1  ildren. 

lad  watched  Calley  and  the  others  shoot  into  that  ditch, 
seemed  just  like  a  kid,  Terry  thought.  He  also  remem- 
hinking  it  was  "just  like  a  Nazi-type  thing."  When  one 
couldn't  fire  any  more  and  threw  down  his  weapon,  "Cal- 
ced  it  up."  Later,  during  lunch,  Terry  and  his  men  saw 
ne  of  the  victims  were  still  breathing.  "They  were  pretty 
not  up.  They  weren't  going  to  get  any  medical  help,  and 
lot  them  . . .  shot  maybe  five  of  them." 
s  Bergthold  saw  an  old  man  who  had  been  shot  in 
gs:  "He  was  going  to  die  anyway  so  I  figured  I  might 
kill  him."  He  took  his  45-caliber  pistol  (as  a  machine- 
rmnition  carrier,  he  was  entitled  to  one),  carefully  placed 
;el  against  the  upper  part  of  the  old  man's  forehead,  and 
:  the  top  of  his  head.  Carter  had  watched  the  scene  and 
iered  thinking  that  Bergthold  had  done  the  old  man  a 
If  me  and  you  were  together  and  you  got  wounded 
arter  later  told  an  interviewer,  "and  I  couldn't  get  you 
tor,  I'd  shoot  you,  too." 

of  the  shooting  was  over  by  the  time  Medina  called 
for  lunch,  shortly  after  11:00  A.M.  By  then,  Roberts 
iberle  had  grabbed  a  helicopter  and  cleared  out  of  the 
:ir  story  for  the  day  far  bigger  than  they  wanted.  Cal- 
chell,  Sledge,  Grzesik,  and  a  few  others  went  back 
ommand  post  west  of  My  Lai  4  to  take  lunch  with 
Medina  and  the  rest  of  his  headquarters  crew.  Grzesik 
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recalled  that  at  that  point  he  had  thought  there  couldn't  be  a 
survivor  left  in  the  hamlet.  But  two  little  girls  showed  up,  about 
ten  and  eleven  years  old.  John  Paul  said  they  came  in  from 
one  of  the  paddies  where  they  apparently  had  waited  out  the 
siege.  "We  sat  them  down  with  us  [at  the  command  post]," 
Paul  recounts  "and  gave  them  some  cookies  and  crackers  to  eat." 
When  a  CID  interrogator  later  asked  Charles  Sledge  how  many 
civilians  he  thought  had  survived,  he  answered:  "Only  two  small 
children  who  had  lunch  with  us." 

In  the  early  afternoon,  the  men  of  Charlie  Company  mopped 
up  to  make  sure  all  the  houses  and  goods  in  My  Lai  4  were 
destroyed.  Medina  ordered  the  underground  tunnels  in  the 
hamlet  blown  up;  most  of  them  already  had  been  blocked.  With- 
in another  hour,  My  Lai  4  was  no  more;  its  red-brick  buildings 
demolished  by  explosives,  its  huts  burned  to  the  ground,  its 
people  dead  or  dying. 

Michael  Bernhardt  later  summarized  the  day:  "We  met  no 
resistance  and  I  only  saw  three  captured  weapons.  We  had  no 
casualties.  It  was  just  like  any  other  Vietnamese  village- 
old  papa-sans,  women,  and  kids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
remember  seeing  one  military  age  male  in  the  entire  place,  dead 
or  alive.  The  only  prisoner  I  saw  was  in  his  fifties." 

The  three  platoons  of  Company  C  pulled  out  shortly  after 
noon,  rendezvousing  in  the  rice  paddies  east  of  the  hamlet. 
Lieutenant  Brooks'  second  platoon  had  about  eighty-five  vil- 
lagers in  tow;  it  kept  those  of  military  age  with  them  and  told 
the  rest  to  begin  moving  south.  Following  his  original  orders, 
Medina  then  marched  the  GIs  a  few  hundred  meters  northeast 
through  the  deserted  hamlets  of  My  Lai  5  and  My  Lai  6,  ransack- 
ing and  burning  as  they  went.  In  one  of  the  hamlets,  Medina 
ordered  the  residents  gathered,  and  then  told  Sergeant  Phu,  the 
regular  company  interpreter,  to  tell  them,  as  Phu  later  told 
Vietnamese  investigators,  that  "they  were  to  go  away  or  some- 
thing will  happen  to  them  — just  like  what  happened  at  My 
Lai  4." 

By  nightfall,  the  Viet  Cong  were  back  in  My  Lai  4,  helping 
the  survivors  bury  the  dead.  It  took  five  days.  Most  of  the 
funeral  speeches  were  made  by  the  Communist  guerrillas. 
Nguyen  Bat  was  not  a  Communist  at  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
but  the  incident  changed  his  mind.  "After  the  shooting,"  he  said, 
"all  the  villagers  became  Communists." 

When  Army  investigators  reached  the  barren  area  in  Novem- 
ber 1969,  in  connection  with  the  My  Lai  probe  in  the  United 
States,  they  found  mass  graves  at  three  sites,  as  well  as  a  ditch 
full  of  bodies.  It  was  estimated  that  between  450  and  500  people 
—most  of  them  women,  children,  and  old  men— had  been  slain 
and  buried  there. 

V.  THE  VICTORY 

Specialist  5  Jay  Roberts  carried  his  reporter's  note  pad  and  a 
pencil  with  him  when  he  took  the  helicopter  from  Eleventh 
Brigade  headquarters  at  Due  Pho  that  morning.  But  whatever 
he  wrote  could  not  be  used.  The  Army  had  decided  the  night 
before  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  in  My  Lai  4;  nothing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  next  twenty-four  hours  officially  changed  that  view. 

A  Saigon  report  of  Charlie  Company's  battle  sent  to  the  Pen- 
tagon the  night  of  March  16  noted  that  initial  "contact  with 
the  enemy  force"  occurred  at  7:50  A.M.,  about  the  time  Lieuten- 
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ant  Calley  and  his  platoon  had  secured  the  landing  zone  and  shot 
an  unarmed  old  man.  The  military  message  added  that  a  second 
combat  company  had  been  airlifted  into  the  area  by  9: 10  A.M. 
and  that  both  units  reported  "sporadic  contact"  with  the  enemy 
as  they  moved  toward  a  rendezvous.  The  companies  had  sup- 
port from  "Army  artillery  and  helicopter  gunships." 

Roberts— who  had  been  out  of  My  Lai  since  11:00  A.M.— 
learned  from  Colonel  Barker  in  the  early  afternoon  that  the 
final  body-count  for  Task  Force  Barker  that  day  was  128, 
with  three  enemy  weapons  captured.  He  had  no  idea  how, 
or  why,  that  total  was  reached.  There  was  great  excitement  at 
LZ  Dotti:  the  128  body-count  was  the  largest  for  the  task  force 
since  it  had  begun  operations  forty  days  earlier.  The  cor- 
respondent knew  most  of  the  dead  were  civilians;  he  personally 
had  seen  at  least  twenty-five  persons  killed  and  fifty  bodies:  "I 
was  pretty  upset.  And  then  I  had  to  write  a  story  about  it. 
How  do  you  write  a  story  when  you  have  128  bodies  and  only 
three  captured  weapons?"  He  thought  briefly  of  reporting  what 
had  happened,  but  his  ambition  vanished  when  he  walked  into 
the  tactical-operations  center  at  LZ  Dotti.  He  was  prompt- 
ly kicked  out  of  the  area  by  Major  Charles  Calhoun,  the  task 
force's  operations  officer  who  was  monitoring  the  radios. 
Roberts  still  doesn't  know  if  he  was  thrown  out  because  of  what 
was  coming  over  the  radios  or  because  of  simple  officer  hostility 
to  enlisted  men.  In  either  case,  the  incident  didn't  bolster  his 
courage.  Colonel  Barker  also  returned  to  his  headquarters  at 
LZ  Dotti  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Roberts  sought  him  out. 
Roberts  asked  him  "about  the  high  body-count  and  the  low  num- 
ber of  weapons  discovered.  He  just  kind  of  overlooked  it  and 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  I  could  make  a  good  story 
without  that  fact."  Barker  died  in  a  helicopter  crash  three 
months  later,  but  Roberts  was  certain  that  "he  knew  what  was 
going  on.  He  knew  they  were  wiping  out  the  village." 

Roberts  returned  to  brigade  headquarters  at  Due  Pho, 
wrote  the  story  based  on  the  official  statistics,  and  gave  it 
to  his  superior  officer.  "I  just  figured  it'd  look  real  bad,  and 
it  wasn't  my  problem."  The  brigade  press  officer,  Second 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Dunn  of  Forest  Park,  Illinois,  also  thought 
the  story  looked  bad.  Dunn  particularly  noticed  the  claim  that 
high  numbers  of  Viet  Cong  were  killed  and  the  fact  that  artil- 
lery had  been  called  in  before  the  ground  assault.  "Well,  they 
did  it  again,"  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  that  an  artillery  round 
had  landed  amidst  civilians.  Dunn's  job  was  to  file  a  daily  after- 
action report  on  the  brigade's  maneuvers  to  division  head- 
quarters at  Chu  Lai.  Task  Force  Barker's  assault  on  My  Lai  4  was 
the  biggest  thing  going  on  March  16,  and  Dunn  used  the  same 
official  statistics  that  were  available  to  Roberts.  As  he  wrote  his 
report  that  evening  he  knew  it  "was  fishy."  Perhaps,  he  thought, 
Medina  and  his  company  had  unearthed  some  previously  killed 
soldiers  or  civilians  and  were  claiming  them  as  enemy  dead. 
Such  things  had  happened  before. 

Roberts  hadn't  discussed  the  mission  with  him,  Dunn  re- 
called, but  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  if  he  had.  "If 
I  had  known  there  was  a  massacre  and  let  somebody  write  about 
it,  I  would  have  lost  my  job."  The  young  officer's  two-page 
action  report  was  dictated  that  night  by  telephone  to  the  Ameri- 
cal  Division  press  office  at  Chu  Lai.  "They  copied  it  down  word 
for  word,"  Dunn  said.  Division  press  personnel  sent  one  copy 
of  the  story  up  to  Saigon  for  release  to  the  hundreds  of  news- 
men there;  a  second  copy  was  sent  over  to  the  printer  for  pub- 


lication in  the  division's  daily  newsletter.  The  report  boi  Ui 
relation  to  reality.  Neither  did  Roberts'. 

The  official  brigade  account  of  the  task-  force  operai  m 
written  by  Roberts,  gave  Charlie  Company  direct  credit  f  [i0 
fifteen  of  the  128  enemy  kills,  and  also  said  that  none» 
company's  victims  was  inside  My  Lai  4  at  the  time.  "~je 
fantry  company  led  by  Captain  Ernest  Medina  engagtei 
killed  fourteen  VC  and  captured  three  M-l  rifles,  a  racfjj  : 
enemy  documents  while  moving  toward  the  village,"  thel •  ^ 
said,  adding  that  one  Vietnamese  had  been  killed  earlie  tt 
landing  zone.  Ir  said  firefights  in  the  surrounding  are»!i: 
responsible  for  most  of  the  enemy  deaths.  Six  victirrlifli 
killed  by  the  helicopter  gunships  from  the  123rd  AviatMi 
talion  and  174th  Aviation  Company,  which  were  flying  nm-'-  ■ 
for  the  mission.  Those  six,  according  to  Roberts'  versio'B"^1 
the  only  Vietnamese  who  were  killed  inside  My  Lai  4.B'flllDa 
was  quoted  in  the  story  as  saying,  "The  combat  assau«°^i! 
like  clockwork.  We  had  two  entire  companies  on  the  gn-Wf™ 
less  than  an  hour."  The  story  added  that  "the  swiftne  aa' 
which  the  units  moved  into  the  area  surprised  the  enem' 
the  battle,  the  Eleventh  Brigade  soldiers  moved  into  the 
searching  each  hut  and  tunnel." 

Similar  stories  appeared  later  in  the  Pacific  Stars  and 
and  in  The  Trident,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  A 
Division. 

A  report  of  the  My  Lai  4  invasion,  based  on  the  official 
supplied  newsmen  in  Saigon,  was  published  on  the  front 
the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as  in  many  other  newspa 
March  17.  It  said  that  two  Americal  Division  compar 
caught  a  North  Vietnamese  unit  in  a  pincer  movement 
128  enemy  soldiers.  "The  United  States  soldiers  were  sv 
the  area,"  the  Times  said.  "The  operation  is  another  A 
offensive  to  clear  enemy  pockets  still  threatening  th 
While  the  two  companies  of  United  States  soldiers  m 
on  the  enemy  force  from  opposite  sides,  heavy  artillery  I] 
and  armed  helicopters  were  called  in  to  pound  the 
Vietnamese  soldiers."  The  report  said  two  American  G 
killed  and  ten  wounded  during  the  day-long  fight  si- 
northeast  of  Quang  Ngai,  even  though  Medina's  comp 
only  sustained  one  casualty— Carter.  There  was  no  mef 
civilian  casualties. 

Haeberle  had  returned  with  Roberts  to  Due  Pho.  Ff  tahardi 
oped  some— but  not  all— of  the  photographs  taken  at  h) 
that  day.  He  had  taken  three  cameras  with  him;  one  i 
black-and-white  photographs  for  the  Army  and  two  t 
color  photographs  for  his  own  use.  A  few  black-and-wh 
tographs  were  printed  and  sent  up  to  division  headquar 
only  a  few.  Most  of  the  negatives  were  simply  throw) 
desk  at  Due  Pho.  Roberts  obviously  thought  that  there* 
sense  in  sending  up  photographs  of  carnage,  because  t' 
people  at  headquarters  would  never  have  approved  tl 
release. 

Charlie  Company's  apparent  victory  did  not  go  un 
A  few  days  after  the  battle,  General  William  C.  WV 
land,  then  commander  of  U.  S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  sent  |. 
lowing  message:  "Operation  Muscatine  [the  code  nam( 
My  Lai  4  assault]  contact  northeast  of  Quang  Ngai  Cil 
March  dealt  enemy  heavy  blow.  Congratulations  to  offi 
men  of  C-l-20  [Charlie  Company,  First  Battalion,  Ti 
Infantry]  for  outstanding  action." 
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VI.  AFTERMATH 


Hirs  after  it  was  over,  most  members  of  Charlie  Company 


"T|  were  still  keyed  up.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk;  much  of  it  brag- 
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about  how  many  gooks  had  been  killed  that  day.  Harry 
iey  said  that  three  members  of  the  company  had  staged  a 
st  at  My  Lai  4  to  see  who  would  kill  the  most  people 
.  Charles  West  got  angry  at  all  the  loose  talk  and  joking 
the  incident.  "It  was  bad  enough  that  we  did  this,  but 
guys  were  telling  how  many  people  they  had  killed.  .  .  . 
idn't  make  no  sense.  The  guys  wasn't  unhappy  until  after 
e  out;  until  they  stopped  to  think  about  what  they  did." 
hen  the  men  of  Charlie  Company  finished  razing  My  Lai  5 
»,  Medina  marched  them  south  to  meet  up  with  another 
any  of  Task  Force  Barker;  together  the  units  would  set  up 
tsive  positions  for  the  night  near  the  coast  of  the  South 
i  Sea  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  By  late  afternoon  the  corn- 
was  about  2,500  meters— well  over  a  mile— outside  the 
;t.  Medina  got  a  radio  call  from  Major  Calhoun,  asking 

0  take  the  company  back  into  My  Lai  4  to  do  a  better 
count  of  civilian  casualties.  Medina  argued:  "I  said  I  felt 

■heAfvas  too  far  to  go  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  and  that  it 
[  be  better  to  go  into  defensive  positions."  He  was  afraid 
es  and  booby  traps.  "This  was  a  very  dangerous  operation 
igerous  territory." 
Mspaijdenly  Major  General  Samuel  Koster,  apparently  flying 
ead  in  a  helicopter  and  monitoring  the  conversation  be- 
Medina  and  Calhoun,  broke  in  over  the  radio,  using  his 
name  "Saber  Six."  Medina  remembered  that  "Saber  Six 
here  was  no  need  to  send  the  company . . .  back  into  all 
aess"  this  late  in  the  day.  Saber  Six  asked  how  many  civil- 
ad  been  killed  during  the  operation  in  My  Lai  4.  Medina 
im  "about  twenty  to  twenty-eight."  Koster  replied,  "That 

1  about  righr,"  and  ordered  Medina  to  get  his  defensive 
»ns  set  up.  At  some  point  that  evening,  Medina  gathered 
:ee  platoon  leaders  and  asked  if  any  civilians  had  been 
"I  received  negative  indications,"  he  recalled. 
;r  that  night,  Medina  told  his  men  that  a  helicopter  pilot 
ed  a  complaint  and  there  was  the  possibility  of  an  investi- 

Bernhardt  remembered  Medina  promising  that  he  would 
hem  up  in  case  of  trouble:  "He  said  he  would  say  that 
was  a  gunfight  and  that  we  did  a  lot  of  shooting."  The 
i  urged  his  men  not  to  talk  about  it.  "The  guys  weren't 
i,"  Bernhardt  added.  "They  had  absolute  faith  in  him." 
,-1  "lie  Company  heard  no  more  officially  about  My  Lai  4 
y.  But  they  talked  among  themselves.  Mike  Terry  shared 
iner  that  night  with  Gregory  Olsen  and  Michael  Bern- 
They  were  all  upset  about  what  had  happened.  "We  talked 
I  he  way  the  Army  was  going  to  cover  it  by  saying  it  was 
good  thing  ...  a  big  victory,"  Terry  recalled.  All  three 
t  that  field-grade  officers  must  have  known  about  it. 
dt  heard  talk  of  a  body-count  of  "over  three  hundred" 
SLai;  he  also  heard  that  only  those  old  enough  to  walk 
Hied.  Young  children  and  infants  were  not.  Paul  Meadlo 
;ply  disturbed  about  what  he  had  done,  especially  after 
le  told-  him  that  the  company  was  not  supposed  to  kill 
'dy:  "Mitchell  said  we  were  just  supposed  to  shoot  the 
'ames  Bergthold  remembered,  "Everybody  was  talking 
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about  it.  First  we  heard  there  were  quite  a  lot  killed  and  then 
it  was  found  out  they  weren't  supposed  to  be  killed,  but  were 
supposed  to  have  been  evacuated  by  helicopters  instead." 

They  didn't  dwell  on  it  too  long,  however.  John  Paul  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  GIs  brought  two  girls— apparently  taken 
from  My  Lai  4— down  to  the  beach.  He  isn't  sure  what  happened 
to  them.  At  one  point  in  the  evening  a  GI  approached  Sergeant 
Phu,  who  was  distressed  by  what  had  happened  to  his  country- 
men that  day,  and  suggested  that  he  try  not  to  look  unhappy 
because  "it  could  be  very  dangerous  for  him."  The  Vietnamese 
was  told  to  "look  casual." 

Back  at  Due  Pho,  Captain  Charlie  R.  Lewellen,  assistant  in- 
telligence officer  for  Task  Force  Barker,  was  just  getting  to  sleep 
after  an  exhausting  day.  He  liked  to  tape  radio  transmissions 
during  combat:  "It's  one  thing  to  tell  a  man  what  combat's  like, 
it's  another  to  play  a  tape."  He  had  set  up  his  equipment  at  the 
communications  center  at  Due  Pho  early  in  the  morning.  The 
first  words  recorded,  he  said  later,  showed  that  the  "lift  ships 
were  getting  off  the  ground  at  7:22  A.M."  The  tape  played  con- 
tinuously during  the  day,  transcribing  all  of  the  complaints  made 
by  Thompson  and  the  transmissions  between  Medina  and  others 
in  the  Eleventh  Brigade.  Lewellen  kept  the  Japanese-made  re- 
corder going  until  "I  checked  out  and  went  to  bed." 

Charlie  Company  spent  that  night  in  a  Vietnamese  grave- 
yard, their  sleeping  bags  and  pup  tents  flung  amidst  shrines  and 
burial  mounds. 


The  next  morning,  Medina  was  ordered  by  Task  Force 
Barker  to  establish  an  outpost  on  a  nearby  hill  and  destroy 
three  deserted  hamlets  named  Mykhe  1,  2,  and  3.  Sometime  that 
day  there  was  another  argument  in  the  first  platoon  between 
Calley  and  Sergeant  Cowen,  and  another  casualty  resulted.  The 
mission  was  reconnaissance;  Calley  wanted  to  take  a  small 
squad  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  that  was  marked  off-limits  on  the 
map  because  of  minefields.  Cowen  argued  briefly,  but  gave  up 
when  Calley  asked  his  usual  question:  "Who's  the  boss?"  The 
lieutenant  picked  Meadlo  and  a  few  others  to  go  along.  Meadlo 
had  the  minesweeper  that  day:  his  job  was  to  go  before  the 
others  and  carefully  sweep  the  warning  device  back  and  forth  a 
few  inches  off  the  ground.  His  mind  was  on  other  things;  he  got 
careless  and  triggered  a  mine  that  blew  off  his  right  foot.  Charles 
Sledge  heard  Meadlo  begin  to  yell  and  curse  at  Calley  while 
waiting  for  a  rescue  helicopter,  warning  him  that  "God  will 
punish  you.  If  you  don't  get  out  of  the  field,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  to  you."  Rennard  Doines  also  heard  Meadlo  say 
to  Calley:  "God  will  punish  vou  for  what  you  made  me  do." 
Some  of  the  mine  fragments  had  struck  Calley  and  slightly 
wounded  him  about  the  face— he  got  a  Purple  Heart  for  the 
injury.  Calley  was  shaken.  He  began  screaming,  "Get  him  on 
the  helicopter.  Get  him  on  the  helicopter."  Describing  the  in- 
cident twenty  months  later,  Roy  Wood  commented  that  "maybe 
God  done  caught  up  with  Calley.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  he  got 
his  reward,  too." 

During  the  search-and-destroy  missions,  some  men  seemed 
to  get  out  of  control  again.  Three  men  and  a  woman  were  sighted 
fleeing  from  a  burning  hut  in  one  of  the  hamlets.  The  woman 
was  grabbed.  Gregory  Olsen  saw  a  soldier  from  the  second 
platoon  running  around  with  the  woman,  by  this  time  stripped 
of  all  her  clothing,  over  his  shoulder.  "He  said  he  was  going 
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to  'put  it'  to  her,  but  she  was  too  dirty,"  Olsen  recalled.  The  men 
were  all  told  that  the  woman  had  been  identified  as  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  nurse;  the  men  with  her,  who  had  escaped, 
were  described  as  doctors.  Wood  remembered  clearly  that 
they  didn't  get  the  men,  but  the  whole  second  platoon  "got  her 
—they  caught  her  ass."  Wood  said,  "They  all  raped  her  .  .  .  tore 
her  up."  He  saw  her  later,  bleeding  badly,  but  a  sergeant  fixed 
her  up.  Later  she  escaped.  "Tough?"  he  asked  rhetorically.  "She 
sure  must  of  been— she  took  on  all  of  them."  The  incident, 
which  took  place  hardly  twenty-four  hours  after  the  assault  on 
My  Lai  4,  was  known  to  most  members  of  the  company. 


Charlie  Company  eventually  worked  its  way  back  to  the 
South  China  Sea  coast,  where  four  suspects  were  captured, 
including  a  young  boy  and  a  middle-aged  man.  The  boy  was 
gagged  and  tied  to  a  bamboo  tree;  he  quickly  identified  the 
man  as  an  area  commander  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 
The  men  decided  to  have  some  fun.  One  GI  lit  a  cigarette  and 
stuffed  it,  still  burning,  inside  the  older  man's  pants.  Grzesik 
watched  as  the  man  started  to  dance  in  pain  and  the  GI 
danced  alongside,  mocking  him.  John  Kinch  told  Life  magazine 
that  Medina  played  Russian  roulette  with  the  old  man  at  one 
point,  trying  futilely  to  make  him  talk.  Medina  acknowledged 
the  incident  in  an  interview  with  the  Washington  Post,  but  said 
he  had  removed  the  bullets  from  the  pistol.  Kinch's  account 
continued:  "Then  he  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  threw  him 
up  against  a  tree.  He  fired  two  shots  with  a  rifle,  closer  and 
closer  to  the  guy's  head,  and  then  aimed  straight  at  him."  The 
captive  began  talking.  He  said  he  was  a  North  Vietnamese 
Army  area  commander.  Medina  later  had  a  photograph  taken  of 
himself  drinking  from  a  coconut  with  one  hand  and  holding  a 
sharp  knife  under  the  throat  of  the  trussed-up  boy. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  March  17,  Medina 
got  a  call  from  Task  Force  Barker  headquarters  informing  him 
that  Colonel  Henderson,  the  brigade  commander,  was  en  route 
for  a  visit.  The  colonel,  accompanied  by  two  other  officers, 
landed  and  told  Medina  he  had  been  accused  of  shooting  a 
woman  at  My  Lai  4.  The  colonel  said  he  was  conducting  an  in- 
formal investigation.  "He  asked  me  if  there  had  been  any  war 
crimes  at  My  Lai  ^  and  I  told  him  no,"  Medina  recalled.  Hen- 
derson left.  By  this  time,  word  of  Charlie  Company's  victory  at 
My  Lai  4  was  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
General  Westmoreland's  office  was  readying  his  routine  mes- 
sage of  congratulations. 

But  Medina  was  worried.  John  Smail  of  Renton,  Washington, 
a  squad  leader  in  the  third  platoon,  remembered  thinking  that 
"somebody  gave  him  a  good  ass-chewing."  Smail  and  Medina 
got  along  well;  the  GI  said  that  "Medina  liked  to  bullshit 
with  me,  but  he  just  wasn't  himself"  after  Henderson's  visit. 
"He  was  sweating  about  something,"  Smail  said.  "He  walked 
around  real  nervously,  and  kept  on  saying,  'Sergeant  Smail,  what 
can  I  do?'  I  asked  him,  'What  do  you  mean,  sir?'  " 

The  next  day,  Charlie  Company  returned  to  LZ  Dotti,  its 
mission  a  success.  Some  of  the  men  were  quizzed  by  Colonel 
Henderson  about  My  Lai  4  as  they  climbed  off  the  helicopters 
onto  the  landing  pad,  but  all  denied  seeing  a  massacre.  For 
most  of  the  GIs,  that  was  the  last  they  would  hear  about  My 
Lai  4  from  their  officers  or  brigade  headquarters. 

Michael  Bernhardt,  however,  wanted  to  do  something  about 
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what  he  had  seen.  But  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out.  He 
watched  as  Colonel  Henderson  asked  his  questions,  and  h 
sure  nothing  would  come  of  it.  He  thought,  too,  tha 
helicopter  pilot  who  had  reported  the  incident  had  been  kill 
action  the  next  day.  Not  many  could  speak,  he  figured,  wi 
implicating  themselves,  and  if  they  did,  no  one  knew  hoi 
Army  would  react.  Bernhardt  felt  he  had  no  place  to  gol 
decided  he  could,  perhaps,  write  his  Congressman  abou  t 
shooting.  He  apparently  mentioned  his  ideas  to  other  met 
of  his  platoon;  the  word  got  to  the  platoon  leader,  Lieut 
Stephen*  Brooks.  Brooks  passed  it  on  to  Medina.  The  ca 
accosted  Bernhardt  in  a  mess  hall,  and  told  the  rifleman,  "Yc 
write  your  Congressman  if  you  want  to.  But  you  will  cr> 
big  stink.  The  matter  is  being  investigated."  Medina  di 
spell  out  just  what  could  be  reported  to  the  Congressmat 
it  was  clear  to  both  men  what  they  were  talking  about, 
hardt  denied  that  he  had  any  such  plan;  Medina  then  emph 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  send  such  a  letter.  An  Army  irs 
gation  concluded  more  than  a  year  later  that  Medina  ha 
really  threatened  the  youth;  he  had  merely  "encouraged 
not  to  write  any  letters.  U 

A  few  days  after  Charlie  Company's  invasion  of  My  i" 
Ronald  L.  Ridenhour,  a  GI  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  then  st>rA 
as  a  helicopter  door  gunner  in  the  Eleventh  Brigade,  fle^  )% 
the  stricken  area:  "The  hamlet  was  completely  desolate.  M: 
were  no  people  around,  no  signs  of  life  anywhere."  ThesilJ 
Warrant  Officer  Gilbert  Honda,  hovered  the  craft  over 
paddy  near  the  hamlet.  Ridenhour  saw  a  body  below.  Th 
copter  flew  down  to  investigate.  "It  was  a  woman,"  Ride 
remembered,  "spread-eagled  as  if  on  display.  She  h 
Eleventh  Brigade  patch  between  her  legs— as  if  it  wer 
type  of  display,  some  badge  of  honor.  We  just  looked 
obviously  there  so  people  would  know  the  Eleventh 
had  been  there.  We  just  thought,  'What  in  the  hell's 
with  these  guys?  What's  going  on?'  " 

The  pilot  banked  the  helicopter  so  its  prop  wash  cauj : 
patch  and  blew  it  away.  Moments  later  Ridenhour  sp< 
number  of  possible  Viet  Cong  suspects  walking  togetMjj  km 
the  My  Lai  4  area.  The  men  ran  and  jumped  into  a  bunkeA,,,,^ 
the  helicopter  approached.  Ridenhour  wanted  to  flushK|m  l 
out  with  a  white  phosphorous  grenade  to  determine  i'Mfcy, 
were  enemy  troops.  "They  were  obviously  bad  guys,"  Mtofu,/ 
called.  But  Honda  seemed  reluctant,  and  halfhearted! m)]t([m 
the  helicopter  over  the  bunker— at  far  too  high  an  altitle 
hit  it  with  a  grenade.  Ridenhour  was  angry:  "What  ui& 
going  on,  sir?"  Honda  told  him  cryptically  that  "these  nl 
around  here  have  had  a  pretty  rough  time  the  last  few  aj 
The  helicopter  flew  off. 

Within  hours,  word  of  what  had  happened  in  My  La  1 
spread  throughout  the  helicopter  units  of  the  Eleventh  B  m 
"We  just  rapped  about  it,"  Larry  Colburn  recalled.  "Guy:  I 
123rd  Aviation  saw  it  and  got  mad.  Thompson  was  so  pi  -d 
wanted  to  turn  in  his  wings." 
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Charlie  Company  quickly  settled  back  into  its  rou  4 
search-and-destroy  missions  that  continued  until  its  lit  e  *11 
Vietnam  was  over.  There  were  only  a  few  reminders  •  »..^ 
had  happened.  Somehow  other  companies  in  the  FirsMMi-j  ' 
of  the  Eleventh  Brigade  had  learned  about  My  Lai  4.  "TheA  ^ 
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^1  h,  we  heard  you  killed  a  whole  lot  of  women  and  children 
- 1  d  then  reported  128  VC  killed,'"  West  recalled.  Charles 
ge  also  remembered,  with  unhappiness,  the  fact  that  other 
panies  "would  razz  us  about  it." 

/  then,  Medina  had  promoted  Calley  to  first  lieutenant, 
the  first  platoon  continued  in  its  dislike  and  disrespect  for 
/oung  officer.  In  April  1968  the  long-simmering  feud  be- 
n  Sergeant  Cowen  and  Lieutenant  Calley  reached  its  climax 
l  Calley  insisted  during  a  field  operation  that  artillery  be 
d  in  near  the  first  platoon's  position.  Cowen  demanded  he 
=[  the  order.  Calley  refused.  "I  told  him  that  someday  he'd 
>rry  he  never  listened  to  a  noncom,"  Cowen  recalled.  "I 
3ed  Mitchell  and  told  him  we'd  better  find  a  hole  and 
I  in  it.  .  .  .  We  were  sitting  there  talking  when  I  heard 
vhistle  of  an  incoming.  It  landed  50  meters  away.  I  could 
Calley  yelling  on  the  phone  for  the  artillery  to  stop.  The 
night  we  hooked  with  the  company  again  and  I  had  a  talk 
Medina.  I  told  him,  'It's  either  Calley  or  me.' " 
te  following  day,  Calley  was  relieved  and  put  in  charge 
le  mortar  platoon,  whose  responsibility  was  to  provide 
ery  cover   for  the  infantrymen  in  the  company.  John 
said  that  Medina  must  have  made  the  shift  after  "figuring 
?here  Calley  could  do  the  least  damage."  Calley  later  re- 
ed a  transfer  out  of  Charlie  Company— and  got  it. 
then  Medina's  men  were  talking  much  less  about  My  Lai 
there  was  any  general  consensus  among  the  members  of 
tie  Company,  it  was  perhaps  best  expressed  by  William 
rty,  who  thought  that  "it  was  pretty  disgusting,  but  it  was 
erent  feeling.  If  they  had  been  Americans,"  he  said  of  the 
Vietnamese,  "I  might  have  felt  different.  I  never  really 
stood  those  people."  Doherty  was  upset  by  what  had  hap- 
:  to  him  in  Vietnam:  "You'd  see  a  guy's  leg  blown  off, 
rifle  wound  through  his  head— it  stopped  meaning  any- 
more. It  was  nothing.  You'd  just  say,  'Glad  it  wasn't  me.' 
told  me  this  would  happen  to  me  when  I  got  to  Nam— 
:titude.  I  didn't  believe  it,  but  .  .  ." 

one  had  stepped  forward  in  protest,  and  most  of  the 
started  brooding  about  the  incident  only  after  they  left 
mpany  or  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  United  States. 
Colburn  later  bumped  into  some  GIs  at  Fort  Hood, 
who  had  served  in  other  units  of  Task  Force  Barker 
time  of  My  Lai  4.  He  talked  to  them  about  it.  "They  heard 
iharlie  Company  had  a  turkey  shoot,"  Colburn  recalled, 
least  one  GI,  however,  had  second  thoughts  while  still 
Medina's  company  in  Vietnam.  Ron  Grzesik  remembered 
i  wasn't  immediately  distressed  by  what  he  saw  that  day. 
[lays  after  My  Lai  he  wrote  a  friend  back  home  with- 
'en  mentioning  the  shooting.  But  the  following  week 
t  another  letter,  this  one  describing  the  massacre  and 
ding  that  every  man  in  Charlie  Company  "should  be 
jail." 
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VII.  THE  COVER-UP 

Army  defines  the  shooting  of  unarmed  civilians  as  a 
H  irave  Breach"  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12, 
or  the  protection  of  war  victims.  A  1968  directive  pub- 
H  »y  the  United  States  Command  in  Saigon  is  explicit  about 
(LaK'W0  d°:  "It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  military  personnel 


having  knowledge  or  receiving  a  report  of  an  incident  or  of 
an  act  thought  to  be  a  war  crime  to  make  such  incident  known 
to  his  commanding  officer  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  ." 

March  16,  1968,  was  Colonel  Oran  K.  Henderson's  first  day 
on  his  new  job  as  commanding  officer  of  the  Eleventh  Brigade. 
It  should  have  been  a  happy  day.  But  things  began  going  wrong 
for  Henderson  right  from  the  start.  Shortly  after  9:00  A.M., 
the  colonel,  cruising  above  the  battle  in  My  Lai  4,  noticed  two 
men  fleeing  the  hamlet.  He  thought  they  might  be  Viet  Cong 
and  ordered  Warrant  Officer  Thompson,  below  him  in  a  small 
observation  helicopter,  to  stop  them.  After  this  was  done,  Hen- 
derson landed  and  personally  interrogated  the  suspects.  They 
turned  out  to  be,  Thompson  later  told  the  IG,  not  Viet  Cong  but 
two  members  of  the  Saigon  government's  local  militia,  who  had 
apparently  been  held  captive  in  My  Lai  4. 

Sometime  in  that  same  hour,  Thompson  filed  his  complaint 
to  brigade  headquarters  about  the  "wild  shooting  by  men  on  the 
ground  and  by  helicopters  in  the  area."  He  specifically  cited  the 
shooting  of  a  woman  by  a  captain.  Upon  learning  of  the 
complaint,  Henderson  said  later,  "I  reported  it  to  division  head- 
quarters [at  Chu  Lai]  right  away."  He  told  them  that  he  would 
make  an  inquiry.  Henderson  already  had  had  some  hints  of 
wild  shooting  at  My  Lai  4  before  he  heard  from  Thompson. 
In  the  fall  of  1969  Henderson  told  a  reporter  that  on  an  earlier 
helicopter  fiy-by,  he  had  seen  the  bodies  of  "five  or  six"  civilians, 
two  of  which  appeared  to  be  men. 

But  the  colonel,  testifying  in  the  spring  of  1969  in  private  at 
the  Pentagon  about  the  incident,  had  had  a  different  recollection: 
he  had  observed  the  bodies  of  only  one  woman  and  two  children, 
both  killed— he  believed— by  artillery.  The  IG  subsequently  asked 
Thompson  about  that  statement,  and  the  warrant  officer— who 
had  landed  his  helicopter  in  the  same  area  at  the  same  time- 
disagreed. 

Henderson  gave  a  third  version  of  what  he  saw.  He  told  a 
group  of  radio  and  television  newsmen  in  November  1969  that 
he  had  flown  over  My  Lai  4  and  had  seen  no  evidence  of  a  mas- 
sacre. By  the  end  of  the  next  day,  March  17,  Henderson  said, 
he  had  questioned  the  men  of  Charlie  Company  and  they  had 
proclaimed  their  innocence. 

There  is  yet  another  version  of  Henderson's  involvement. 
Larry  Colburn  decided  to  tell  somebody  what  he  had  witnessed 
in  My  Lai  4.  After  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  brigade  head- 
quarters at  Due  Pho,  he  walked  over  to  Henderson's  office.  "I 
told  him  what  happened  that  day,"  Colburn  said.  "He  took  a  few 
notes  and  then  I  just  never  heard  anything  about  it."  The 
colonel  seemed  "nonchalant"  about  the  whole  affair.  Colburn 
wasn't  surprised:  "I  never  thought  anything  would  come  of  it 
anyway.  I'd  seen  it  happen  before,  but  just  not  with  that  many 
people."  Thompson  accompanied  his  young  crew  member 
to  the  colonel's  quarters.  Colburn  recalled  that  the  pilot  also 
spoke  to  Henderson  that  day. 


This  was  only  the  beginning  of  many  contradictions  in  the 
subsequent  accounts  by  Henderson  and  others  of  how  the 
colonel  learned  about  and  investigated  the  charges  of  wild  shoot- 
ing and  unnecessary  killing  in  My  Lai  4. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Barker,  the  task -force  commander,  and 
Major  Charles  Calhoun,  its  executive  officer  at  LZ  Dotti,  were 
immediately  informed  of  Thompson's  report.  It  is  not  known 
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if  anyone  else  immediately  knew  of  it.  Barker  contacted  Medina, 
who  then  radioed  Calley  to  ask  what  was  going  on  and  to  tell 
him  to  conserve  ammunition.  All  of  these  messages  were  being 
carefully  logged  on  Lewellen's  tape  recorder  at  the  communica- 
tions center  at  Due  Pho.  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Reid  of 
Mountain  View,  California,  was  monitoring  the  radios  at  bri- 
gade headquarters  at  Due  Pho  that  day;  he  heard  radio  messages 
indicating  that  "the  going  was  pretty  thick." 

Thompson's  report  could  not  be  ignored.  Army  Secretary 
Stanley  R.  Resor  later  said  that  Henderson  was  immediately 
"directed  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  incident."  It  is  un- 
clear who  actually  gave  Henderson  the  order.  The  colonel,  in 
his  subsequent  description  of  his  actions  to  newsmen,  indicated 
that  he  himself  had  initiated  the  brief  field  investigation  on 
March  17,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  interrogated  a  suspect 
that  day  in  connection  with  a  shooting  at  My  Lai  4.  In  his  first 
public  discussions  of  the  case,  however,  Henderson  did  not  iden- 
tify Medina  as  the  man  who  was  being  investigated  for  the 
murder,  nor  did  he  say  the  victim  was  a  woman.  Henderson  told 
one  television  reporter  that  Medina's  story  was  virtually  the 
same  as  that  told  by  the  helicopter  pilots,  with  this  exception: 
"The  individual  [Medina]  thought  this  [Vietnamese]  person 
was  dead,  and  as  he  walked  away,  the  Vietnamese  raised  his 
arm,  and  instinctively  the  individual  thought  it  was  a  hand 
grenade  He  whipped  out  and  fired  with  his  weapon,  and  it 
was  a  regrettable  incident.  But  as  a  soldier,  I  can  accept  this.  It 
was  purely  a  result  of  the  survival  problem  you're  faced  with. 
You  only  have  a  split  second  to  react."  The  on-the-spot  inter- 
rogation in  connection  with  the  shooting  of  the  woman  was 
ended  at  that  point,  apparently  because  of  Medina's  explana- 
tion. 

Henderson  also  gave  two  accounts  of  his  subsequent  interro- 
gation on  March  18  of  some  of  the  men  of  Charlie  Company  at 
LZ  Dotti.  He  told  one  reporter:  "I  talked  to  about  forty  of 
them  and  I  asked  them  point-blank  if  there  was  any  truth  to 
these  reports.  This  was  an  informal  inquiry.  I  got  a  negative 
from  all  of  them.  In  all  my  questioning,  there  was  only  one  ad- 
mission that  a  civilian  had  been  killed  ...  [a  reference  to  the 
Medina  shooting]."  According  to  another  newspaper  version, 
supplied  by  Henderson,  he  gathered  thirty  or  forty  men,  and 
approximately  the  following  happened: 

"From  initial  reports  he  [Henderson]  had,  some  civilians 
might  have  been  killed,  perhaps  promiscuously.  This  over- 
shadowed to  a  degree  any  success  they  had  in  the  operation.  It 
concerned  him  as  brigade  commander.  He  did  not  expect  his 
soldiers  to  kill  civilians.  He  asked  whether  anyone  in  the  group 
had  observed  shooting  or  killing  of  civilians.  Reportedly  there 
was  a  general  murmur:  'No,  no.'  He  pointed  his  finger  at  ran- 
dom at  three  or  four  men,  and  asked  each  of  them.  'No,  sir,' 
came  the  answer,  loud  and  clear." 

One  of  the  men  he  asked  was  Sergeant  Cowen.  "When  we 
got  out  of  the  area,"  Cowen  recalled,  "some  colonel  came  up 
and  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  unusual  going  on  in  the 
village.  I  said,  'No  comment,'  and  he  passed  on."  Allen  Boyce 
also  clearly  remembered  the  interrogation:  "When  we  got  off 
the  operation,  somebody— a  colonel  or  light  colonel— asked  us  if 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  had  taken  place.  Some  sergeant 
who  was  there  just  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  say  yes  or  no.  He 
didn't  say  either  way.  That's  the  way  they  [the  Army]  do  it; 
they  usually  ask  the  highest-ranking  guy.  The  officer  directed 


questions  at  everybody  but  the  senior  man  answered.  He's  f 
posed  to.  In  training,  they  try  to  brainwash  you— they  tell 
that  'you  don't  ask  questions;  just  obey  orders.'  "  Even 
Grzesik  told  Henderson  no.  As  he  explained  later,  "It  w: 
only  answer  I  could  think  of."  Harry  Stanley  later  worn 
why  the  colonel  expected  anyone  to  say  anything,  since 
first  thing  they  teach  you  is  about  the  chain  of  command, 
talked  to  the  colonel,  they'd  [Charlie  Company]  find  some  a> 
to  get  me." 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  Medina  was  convinced  tha  h< 
matter  was  indeed  closed.  Colonel  Barker  later  suggested  ia 
he  tell  the  company  not  to  discuss  the  incident  with  an  r« 
else— a  step  Medina  had  already  taken. 

Henderson,  meanwhile,  concluded  his  investigation  a  (jj 
Dotti.  There  are  again  different  versions  of  what  took  jl 
Secretary  Resor  told  Congress  later  that  Henderson,  durin 
informal  investigation  of  the  incident,  "interviewed  the 
force  commander  and  S-3  [Major  Calhoun,  the  executive 
cer],  and  the  commanders  of  the  two  companies  which 
been  in  the  immediate  area.  He  also  received  some  repoi 
unnecessary  killing  through  Vietnamese  channels."  But  He  i 
son,  making  no  mention  of  Vietnamese  reports,  told  new  itt 
simply  that  the  answers  he  received  from  the  men  of  CI 
Company  and  Captain  Medina  "satisfied  me  and  I  acc 
them."  He  then  made  an  oral  report  of  his  findings  to 
quarters  of  the  Americal  Division.  A  few  days  later,  at 
April  1,  Henderson  personally  talked  to  General  Koster 
My  Lai  4. 

By  this  time  Lewellen  had  played  his  long-running  ta 
number  o'f  officers  attached  to  headquarters  company  at  Du< 
Lieutenant  John  Gore  of  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  lister 
it  a  few  days  after  the  March  16  mission.  "It  was  instai 
play,"  Gore  said  later.  He  remembered  that  Lewellen  cont 
"to  play  it  once  in  a  while"  for  the  men  of  the  brigade. 

Henderson  said  that  sometime  in  May  1968  he  was  oiti  r 
by  General  Koster  to  conduct  a  formal  inquiry.  The  pr  rii 
of  formalizing  an  on-the-spot  field  investigation  is  a  nflnsorne, 
one  in  the  military,  but  Koster 's  order  to  Henderson  to  rjj.:;  bee-a: 
it  was  a  deviation.  Usually  a  division  commander  will  rcie 
his  inspector  general's  office— charged  by  regulation  will  ttheer 
sponsibility  for  such  investigations— to  step  in  at  that 
Henderson  assigned  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barker  to  hand]  *l  started 
formal  inquiry,  although  it  was  his  task  force  that  was  i 
investigated.  Barker  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  hd  ; miJitary 
Henderson  explained:  "Colonel  Barker  also  talked  to  a  ni  il 
of  the  men  who  had  been  in  on  this  operation,  and  he  al:  ! 
a  negative."  Barker's  report  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  ' 
derson,  who  signed  it  and  sent  it  on  to  headquarters.  Wh'1* 
Barker  did  do  remains  a  mystery.  Of  over  forty  memb 
Charlie  Company  who  were  later  asked  about  it,  not  one  >i 
recall  the  Barker  investigation. 

Once  Barker's  report  was  handed  in,  General  Koster  smt 
have  forwarded  it  to  his  superiors  in  Saigon  and  WashiiN 
A  Defense  Department  directive  then  in  force  said  clear!  ti 
reports  of  civilian  killings— whether  substantiated  or  not-is( 
be  forwarded  up  the  line.  Koster's  actions  throughout  the  ;;U  1 
16  incident  are  suspect.  The  officer,  who  later  became  Su  r 
tendent  of  West  Point,  is  known  to  have  been  monitoring  « 
transmissions  in  the  area  that  day;  most  Vietnam  comb  v 
erans  agree  he  should  have  taken  it  upon  himself  at  least » 
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the  My  Lai  4  operation— the  most  significant  for  the 
:rical  Division  at  that  time.  Did  he,  as  Medina  claimed, 
r  the  captain  not  to  return  to  the  hamlet  and  do  the  more 
I  rate  body-count  that  Major  Calhoun  was  insisting  upon? 
he  call  for  an  immediate  inspector-general  investigation 
receiving  Henderson's  oral  report  on  the  My  Lai  4  in- 
l'  it?  Did  he  follow  the  directive  about  forwarding  such 
|  rts  to  his  superiors  in  Saigon?  A  three-star  general  was  put 
large  of  an  in-depth  Pentagon  investigation  of  My  Lai  4  in 
ember  1969  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  answers 
ose  questions. 


I  f  ithin  a  few  days  after  March  16— the  dead  had  been 
I '  buried  by  then— Do  Dinh  Luyen,  the  Song  My  village 
( which  includes  the  My  Lai  4  area ) ,  turned  over  a  carefully 
I  )iled  list  of  the  dead  to  the  official  immediately  above  him 
e  Vietnamese  hierarchy— the  Son  Tinh  district  chief,  Cap- 
I  Tran  Ngoc  Tan.  He  in  turn  reported  the  incident  to  the 
Ngai  Province  chief,  Colonel  Thon  That  Khien,  within 
|?  days.  Captain  Tan,  who  made  his  report  by  letter,  also 
,a  sharply  critical  note  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  South 
I  lamese  Second  Division,  which  had  responsibility  for  the 
Included  with  the  note  was  the  list  of  the  450  to  500 
Uers  who  were  said  to  have  been  shot.  Tan's  report  put 
I  nel  Khien  in  an  unenviable  spot;  the  forty-year-old  officer 
I  popular  among  American  military  men,  who  considered 
i  strong  supporter.  But  Khien  knew  that  no  one  reporting 
imerican  atrocity  would  remain  a  friend  for  long,  partic- 
|>  after  a   number  of  high-ranking  American  officers 
investigated  the  charges,  and  ruled  them  ground - 
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lien  delayed.  He  explained  later  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
1  de  the  enemy  with  anything  it  could  use  as  propaganda, 
I  hat  he  also  had  doubts  the  Americans  could  commit  such 
|  ae.  He  had  tried  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  an  accident 

haps  some  artillery  had  gone  astray.  In  any  case,  once  the 

I  Cong  began  distributing  leaflets  about  the  incident,  he, 
I'jrse,  had  to  keep  quiet;  otherwise  he  would  be  providing 
1  >rt  for  the  enemy. 

t  officials  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Second  Division,  mean- 
I ,  had  started  doing  what  Khien  was  afraid  to  do:  they  were 

igating  the  report.  On  April  15,  four  weeks  after  the 
[tat,  military  intelligence  officials  filed  reports  noting  that 

ican  troops  had  "gathered  people  together"  and  executed 
[it  five  hundred  of  them  in  the  My  Lai  4  hamlet  of  Song  My 

f  on  March  16.  The  document  was  found  on  file  by  a  Lon- 
("ewspaperman  in  late  1969  at  the  province  headquarters  at 

urther  document,  also  seen  by  the  same  reporter,  revealed 

I I  June  Colonel  Khien  requested  Colonel  Toan  of  the  Sec- 
J  division  and  James  A.  May,  the  senior  United  States 
lace  adviser  at  the  time,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
]  ical  Division.  That  document  was  the  last-known  contact 

time  between  the  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
:ing  My  Lai  4.  May,  in  an  interview,  said  he  left  Quang 
on  May  29,  1968,  and  had  heard  nothing  of  the  incident 

then.  His  successor,  Robert  T.  Burke,  insisted  that  "I 
heard  a  word.  Not  a  thing." 

i  Song  My  village  chief  told  a  newsman  in  November 


1969  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  any  American  about  the 
massacre.  And  no  Americans— either  from  the  province  adviser's 
office  or  from  the  Americal  Division— ever  attempted  to  verify 
the  chief's  report  by  interrogating  survivors.  The  next  discus- 
sion about  My  Lai  4  between  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese 
tot>k  place  the  following  spring,  when  the  United  States  Army 
launched  its  investigation. 

It's  impossible  to  determine  how  far  up  the  Vietnamese 
reports  climbed  in  the  bureaucracy.  Had  normal  procedure  been 
followed,  Khien's  report  to  the  Second  Division  would  have 
been  passed  up  to  the  corps  commander,  the  Vietnamese  joint 
general  staff,  the  defense  minister,  the  Premier,  and  then  to  the 
President.  In  early  December  1969,  President  Thieu  was  re- 
ported to  have  known  about  the  My  Lai  4  case  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  was  said  to  have  believed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
to  it,  but  did  not  want  to  acknowledge  the  incident  publicly,  tell- 
ing associates  at  the  time  that  it  would  only  increase  the  anti- 
American  feeling  in  South  Vietnam. 

VIII.  THE  UNCOVERING— part  1 

■  t  took  twenty  months  for  the  American  public  to  learn  what 
I  Charlie  Company  had  done  in  a  few  hours  at  My  Lai  4.  Why, 
and  how,  the  deliberate  murder  of  hundreds  of  civilians  remained 
a  secret  so  long  is  difficult  to  understand,  especially  because  so 
many  knew  about  it— and  so  many  had  participated  in  it.  Dozens 
of  Charlie  Company  GIs  had  transferred  to  other  units;  many 
chose,  perhaps  deliberately,  the  most  dangerous  job  in  South 
Vietnam— long-range  reconnaissance  patrols  into  enemy  terri- 
tory. GIs  talk,  and  brag;  the  250  men  in  the  other  two  com- 
panies of  Task  Force  Barker  learned  within  days  about  what 
had  happened  in  My  Lai  4.  A  number  of  officers  in  the  brigade 
had  listened  with  fascination  to  a  tape  recording  of  the  events 
at  the  hamlet.  At  least  sixty  Army  men  in  a  dozen  helicopters 
saw  firsthand  what  was  going  on  in  My  Lai  4;  the  gunships  had 
been  assigned  by  the  Americal  Division  to  help  Charlie  Com- 
pany overcome  the  expected  Viet  Cong  resistance.  And  there 
were  the  survivors,  unknown  in  number,  of  My  Lai  4  itself. 

Details  of  the  massacre  had  been  published  twice  in  France: 
in  the  May  15,  1968,  edition  of  the  French-language  publication. 
Sud  Vietnam  en  Lutte,  and  in  Bulletin  du  Vietnam,  published 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
The  issue  was  raised  again  in  a  report  to  the  July  meeting  in 
Grenoble,  France,  of  the  World  Conference  of  Jurists  for 
Vietnam. 

By  the  early  summer  of  1968,  Paul  Meadlo  was  home  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  his  right  foot  gone,  along  with  his  self-respect. 
And  by  early  1969,  most  of  Charlie  Company  was  gone  from 
Vietnam,  back  on  the  job  or  at  school  in  cities  across  the  nation. 
Ron  Haeberle  was  busy  in  Ohio  showing  slide  photographs  of 
the  My  Lai  4  massacre  to  Rotary  Club  luncheons  and  the  like; 
no  one  in  his  audiences  apparently  cared,  or  believed,  enough 
to  find  out  how  he  had  managed  to  take  such  pictures.  None  of 
the  GIs  seemed  to  consider  his  experiences  worth  telling  about. 

But  at  that  time  a  twenty-two-year-old  ex-GI  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  was  in  the  midst  of  preparing  a  letter  that  would 
eventually  prompt  an  Army  investigation  of  the  massacre. 
Ronald  Ridenhour  had  flown  over  My  Lai  4  a  few  days  after 
the  shootings.  He  noticed  the  complete  desolation,  but  did  not 
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find  out  what  caused  it  until  he  joined  a  long-range  reconnais- 
sance unit  operating  out  of  Due  Pho,  where  he  heard  accounts 
of  the  massacre  from  five  eyewitnesses.  Ridenhour  drove  to  the 
Americal  Division  headquarters  in  Chu  Lai  and  confirmed  that 
Charlie  Company  had  indeed  been  at  My  Lai  4  on  March  16. 
Ridenhour  was  cautious  as  he  gathered  information  in  Vietnam; 
he  did  not  even  make  written  notes  for  fear  of  his  safety. 

Ridenhour  was  discharged  and  returned  to  Phoenix  in  early 
December  1968,  intent  on  doing  something  about  the  shootings 
at  My  Lai  4.  He  had  served  well  in  Vietnam,  both  as  a  helicopter 
door-gunner  and  as  a  team  leader  of  long-range  patrol  groups. 
He  earned  the  usual  medals,  and  did  nothing  that  would  mark 
him  as  an  antiwar  protester.  He  kept  his  outrage  to  himself. 
But  "I  wanted  to  get  those  people,"  Ridenhour  said.  "I  wanted 
to  reveal  what  they  did.  My  God,  when  I  first  came  home,  I 
would  tell  my  friends  about  this  and  cry— literally  cry.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned  it  was  a  reflection  on  me,  on  every  American, 
on  the  ideals  that  we  supposedly  represent.  It  completely  cas- 
trated the  whole  posture  of  America." 

Those  to  whom  he  talked  urged  him  not  to  report  it,  not  to 
turn  in  his  buddies,  not  to  help  the  enemy.  "Forget  about  it," 
one  friend  said,  "if  you  know  what's  good  for  you  and  America." 
By  the  next  spring,  the  young  ex-GI  was  hard  at  work  as  a 
Popsicle  maker  for  the  local  ice-cream  company,  saving  his 
money  so  he  could  continue  his  college  education  in  the  fall  at 
Claremont  Men's  College  near  Los  Angeles. 

He  turned  now  to  Arthur  A.  Orman,  one  of  his  former  high- 
school  teachers  who  had  also  taught  him  creative  writing  during 
the  one  year  he  attended  Phoenix  College  before  getting  drafted. 
Along  with  his  moral  indignation,  Ridenhour  had  another  moti- 
vation: he'd  always  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  and  he  knew  he 
would  never  find  a  better  story  with  which  to  begin.  Orman, 
however,  convinced  the  ex-GI  not  to  try  to  sell  his  story  to  a 
magazine.  Instead,  he  argued,  Ridenhour  should  give  his  infor- 
mation to  those  government  agencies  that  were  equipped  to 
investigate  such  matters.  "I  thought  it  would  cheapen  what  he 
was  doing  if  he  tried  to  sell  the  story,"  Orman  recalled. 

Then  came  the  critical  decision  to  approach  Congress.  The 
two  men  agreed  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  leading  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  not  just  to  the  White  House, 
Pentagon,  and  State  Department.  The  letter  described  in  detail 
what  Ridenhour  had  learned  about  My  Lai  4,  but  he  was  careful 
to  make  clear  he  was  reporting  what  he  heard,  and  not  what  he 
saw.  The  letter*  said,  in  part: 

It  was  late  in  April  1968  that  I  first  heard  of  "Pinkville" 
and  what  allegedly  happened  there.  I  received  that  first  report 
with  some  skepticism,  but  in  the  following  months  I  was  to 
hear  similar  stories  from  such  a  wide  variety  of  people  that 
it  became  impossible  for  me  to  disbelieve  that  something 
rather  dark  and  bloody  did  occur  sometime  in  March  1968 
in  a  village  called  "Pinkville"  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. . . . 

In  late  April  1968,  I  was  awaiting  orders  for  a  transfer . . . 
when  I  happened  to  run  into  [Charles]  "Butch"  Gruver, 
whom  I  had  known  in  Hawaii  [  Ridenhour  went  through 
training  with  the  Eleventh  Brigade  at  Schofield  Barracks,  as 
did  Charlie  Company  ]. . . .  During  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation he  told  me  the  first  of  many  reports  I  was  to  hear  of 
"Pinkville." 

"Charlie"  Company ...  had  been  assigned  to  Task  Force 
*  Printed  by  permission. 
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Barker  in  late  February  1968  to  help  conduct  searc 
destroy  operations  on  the  Batangan  Peninsula,  Barker 

of  operations  One  village  area  was  particularly  tr 

some  and  seemed  to  be  infested  with  booby  traps  and 
soldiers.  It  was  located  about  six  miles  northeast  of  1 

Ngai  City  It  was  a  notorious  area  and  the  men  o 

Force  Barker  had  a  special  name  for  it:  they  called  it 
ville."  One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  Task 
Barker  moved  out  from  its  firebase,  headed  for  "PinK 
Its  mission:  destroy  the  trouble  spot  and  all  of  its  inhal 

When  "Butch"  told  me  this  I  didn't  quite  belies 
what  .he  was  telling  me  was  true,  but  he  assured  me 

was  and  went  on  to  describe  what  happened  I 

"Butch"  several  times  if  all  the  people  were  killed.  I 
that  he  thought  they  were,  men,  women,  and  child 
Gruver  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  village  ha 
300  to  400  people  and  that  very  few,  if  any,  escaped.1'  ^  ■ 

After  hearing  this  account  I  couldn't  quite  accept  it.  jj and  John 
how  I  just  couldn't  believe  that  not  only  had  so  many 
American  men  participated  in  such  an  act  of  barbaris , 
that  their  officers  had  ordered  it.  There  were  other  ljLx., 
the  unit  I  was  soon  to  be  assigned  to . . .  who  had  til  r, 
Charlie  Company  at  the  time  that  Gruver  alleged  tr 
dent  at  "Pirikville"  had  occurred.  I  became  determi'f^' 
ask  them  about  "Pinkville"  so  that  I  might  compar 
accounts  with  Gruver's  

The  first  men  I  looked  for  were  Michael  Ter ich,  Chapli 
William  Doherty.  Both  were  veterans  of  Charlie  Cc  nr 
and  "Pinkville."  Instead  of  contradicting  Butch  Gjy " fjVl 
story,  they  corroborated  it,  adding  some  tasty  tidbits  o;|ona  3n(|< 
mation  of  their  own  

If  Terry,  Doherty,  and  Gruver  could  be  believed,  tlT 
only  had  Charlie  Company  received  orders  to  slaug]^' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  those  orders  ha<  men 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  Task  Force  Barker,  fr™"! 
sibly  even  higher  in  the  chain  of  command  

It  was  June  before  I  spoke  to  anyone  who  had  son 
of  significance  to  add  to  what  I  had  already  been  to 
ran  into  Sergeant  Larry  LaCroix  at  the  USO  in  CI 
LaCroix  had  been  in  2nd.  Lt.  Kally's  [Calley's]  plat 
the  day  Task  Force  Barker  swept  through  "Pinkville.1. 
he  told  me  verified  the  stories  of  the  others,  but  he  a 
something  new  to  add.  He  had  been  a  witness  to  Kail) 
ning  down  of  at  least  three  separate  groups  of  village 

This  account  of  Sergeant  LaCroix's  confirmed  the 
that  Gruver,  Terry,  and  Doherty  had  previously  t<  (1 7,  only  thj 
about  Lieutenant  Kally.  It  also  convinced  me  thafcorbeh 
was  a  very  substantial  amount  of  truth  to  the  stori 
all  of  these  had  told.  If  I  needed  more  convincing,  I 
receive  it. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  November  1968  just  a  few 
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before  I  was  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  sepT 
from  the  Army  that  I  talked  to  Michael  Bernhardt. .  A  was 
hardt  had  served  his  entire  year  in  Vietnam  in  Charlii1'1  )Uit  had 
pany  and  he  too  was  about  to  go  home.  "Bernie"  substa  I  ™onan, 
the  tales  told  by  the  other  men  I  had  talked  to  in  vivid, '  ' 
detail  

Exactly  what  did,  in  fact,  occur  in  the  village  of  in  c 
ville"  in  March  1968  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  bit 
convinced  that  it  was  something  very  black  indeed.  I 
irrevocably  persuaded  that  if  you  and  I  do  truly  bel 
the  principles  of  justice  and  the  equality  of  every  mai 
ever  humble,  before  the  law,  that  forms  the  very  ba 
that  this  country  is  founded  on,  then  we  must  press  I 
a  widespread  and  public  investigation  of  this  matter  Vf1*^ 
our  combined  efforts. . . .  I'Nc laird 
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seudl  have  considered  sending  this  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcasting  companies,  but  I  somehow  feel  that  investi- 
on  and  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
ropriate  procedure,  and  as  a  conscientious  citizen  I  have 
desire  to  further  besmirch  the  image  of  the  American 
iceman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  feel  that  this  action, 
le  probably  it  would  promote  attention,  would  not  bring 
ut  the  constructive  actions  that  the  direct  actions  of  the 
lgress  of  the  United  States  would. 

e  letters— sent  by  registered  mail— were  addressed  to:  Pres- 
Nixon;  three  Democratic  Senators  who  were  then  the 
anti-Vietnam  war  spokesmen  in  Congress— Eugene  J. 
thy  of  Minnesota,  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkansas,  and  Ed- 
yij  .vf.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  five  members  of 
rizona  Congressional  delegation— Republican  Senators 
M.  Goldwater  and  Paul  J.  Fannin,  House  members  Sam 
and  John  J.  Rhodes,  both  Republicans,  and  Democrat 
K.  Udall.  Letters  were  also  sent  by  ordinary  air  mail  to 
ntagon,  State  Department,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  thirteen 
members  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House, 
ng  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  the  Armed  Services 
lttee,  and  to  the  House  and  Senate  Chaplains, 
nty-two  of  the  offices  later  said  they  had  no  record  of 
ceiving  Ridenhour's  letter.  The  Reverend  Edward  Gardi- 
ch,  Chaplain  of  the  House,  read  the  Xeroxed  letter,  but 
ter  he  did  not  answer  it  because  "I  don't  answer  letters 
kind."  Five  legislators— Congressmen  Rhodes  and  Steiger 
ona,  and  Senators  Edward  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
)ldwater  and  Fannin  of  Arizona— routinely  referred  it  to 
Tiy. 

two  men,  Representatives  Morris  Udall,  a  liberal  from 
a,  and  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  a  conservative  from  South  Caro- 
ok  a  personal  interest  in  the  letter.  In  both  cases,  their 
i  was  the  result  of  alert  staff  work. 
:n  Ridenhour's  letter  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Armed 
s  Committee,  it  was  read  by  Frank  Slatinshek,  a  staff 
who  took  it  to  his  superior,  chief  counsel  John  R.  Bland- 
We  couldn't  brush  it  off,"  Blandford  recalled  later.  "It 
)  many  facts.  There  was  too  much  of  a  germ  of  truth  in 
;tter  was  drafted  for  Rivers'  signature,  urging  the  Depart- 
f  the  Army  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  Rivers  signed 
1 7,  only  three  days  after  it  was  received  by  the  committee, 
factor  behind  Rivers'  quick  action  may  have  been  Udall. 
our  had  included  Udall  on  his  list  of  thirty  largely  be- 
e  represents  his  home  state,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  because 
ll's  political  views.  Both  factors  were  important  to  what 
ed  next.  Udall  was  especially  impressed  by  Ridenhour's 
.vhich  was  brought  to  his  attention  by  Roger  Lewis,  an 
It  just  had  a  ring  to  it,"  Lewis  said.  "Furthermore,  he 
Arizonan." 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  A.  Laird 
Lidenhour's  charges,  and  took  the  unusual  step  of  sending 
to  Rivers.  Udall  knew  that  any  military  investigation 
'have  a  better  chance  of  being  held  if  Rivers  pushed  it, 
thought  Rivers  might  just— out  of  legislative  courtesy- 
He  likes  me,"  Udall  said  of  Rivers.  Udall's  letter  reached 
ned  Services  Committee  April  7,  the  same  day  on  which 
forwarded  his  letter  to  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
e  was  additional  pressure  on  the  Army— from  Secretary 
?nse  Laird,  who  later  told  newsmen  he  read  Ridenhour's 
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letter  on  April  4,  three  days  before  Rivers'  request  for  an  investi- 
gation was  mailed.  Laird  recognized  that  it  was  "more  than  a 
routine  letter,"  an  aide  said,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  handling.  Laird's  personal  reading  of  the  letter 
—one  of  thousands  that  arrive  every  day  at  the  Pentagon— wasn't 
unusual,  the  aides  explained;  he  often  dealt  directly  with  citizen 
complaints. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  the  Army  had  re- 
ceived a  total  of  six  Congressional  referrals  enclosing  the 
Ridenhour  letter;  clearly  it  had  to  do  something  to  avoid  an- 
other public  black  eye.  Udall  was  visited  by  a  Pentagon  officer 
soon  after  he  mailed  his  letter;  the  officer  "immediately  promised 
an  investigation."  Precisely  what  the  Army  thought  about  Riden- 
hour's complaints  at  that  time  is  unknown,  but  one  general 
familiar  with  such  investigations  later  commented  that  "any  of 
us  at  the  start  would  have  thought  it  was  a  lot  of  baloney.  There's 
less  of  that  kind  of  stuff  in  Vietnam  than  in  any  other  war 
we've  had." 

On  April  12,  less  than  two  weeks  after  he  mailed  his  letters, 
Ridenhour  received  a  reply  from  Colonel  John  G.  Hill,  Jr.,  of 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff's  office,  saying:  "Because  the  circum- 
stances related  in  your  letter  concern  events  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  a 
proper  investigation  will  take  some  time.  This  investigation  is 
under  way  now."  The  letter  also  thanked  Ridenhour  "for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  our  attention." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Army  said  in  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Udall  that  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  matter  from  Saigon 
would  be  impractical,  "as  the  people  involved  have  since  de- 
parted Vietnam  and  are  now  widely  scattered.  .  .  .  Faced  with 
these  circumstances  and  considering  the  gravity  of  the  allega- 
tion, it  has  been  determined  that  a  complete  investigation  will 
be  required."  On  April  23  General  Westmoreland,  then 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  officially  turned  over  the  case  to  the 
office  of  the  Inspector  General,  the  Army's  main  investiga- 
tory agency  for  administrative  and  procedural  complaints 
and  directed  it  to  make  a  full-scale  inquiry.  Colonel  William 
Vickers  Wilson,  a  Southerner,  was  assigned  the  task  of  building 
the  Army's  case. 

Wilson  began  at  the  beginning:  he  flew  into  Phoenix  April 
29  with  a  court  reporter  to  question  Ridenhour.  He  told  Riden- 
hour, as  he  would  tell  others  he  interrogated,  that  he  was  con- 
ducting a  special  investigation  for  General  Westmoreland.  Wil- 
son and  Ridenhour  carefully  went  over  the  allegations  in  an 
interview  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  former  GI  was  told 
that  if  Wilson  could  find  corroboration  of  the  charges  from 
just  one  other  witness,  a  more  intensive  investigation  would 
be  ordered— with  the  ultimate  aim  of  filing  criminal  charges 
against  those  responsible. 

Wilson,  operating  in  official  secrecy,  then  began  a  cross- 
country journey.  He  interviewed  Michael  Terry  in  Orem,  Utah, 
immediately  after  seeing  R\idenhour;  Terry  told  how  he  had 
shot  and  killed  some  wounded  Vietnamese  civilians  in  the  drain- 
age ditch  at  My  Lai  4.  Wilson  tried  to  find  Charles  Gruver  of 
Oklahoma  City,  but  could  not.  He  saw  Michael  Bernhardt  May  8 
in  Washington,  and  received  further  confirmation  of  the  details 
in  Ridenhour's  letter.  He  called  on  others  in  the  Inspector 
General's  office  for  help,  and  statements  from  other  Charlie 
Company  members  began  flooding  in.  On  May  13,  Wilson  him- 
self flew  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  interrogated  Captain 
Medina.  Medina  was  stunned;  he  was  then  in  the  midst  of  a 
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nine-month  career  officers'  advanced  course  that  would  enable 
him  to  get  his  promotion  to  major.  Since  leaving  Charlie  Com- 
pany, Medina  had  been  marked  for  advancement,  handling  key 
staff  assignments  with  the  First  Battalion  in  Vietnam  and  later 
with  the  Americal  Division's  tactical-operations  center.  He  had 
left  Charlie  Company,  he  said  later,  thinking,  "We  had  a  good 
combat  record." 

While  Wilson  worked,  Ridenhour  worried.  He  wondered  if 
any  of  the  witnesses  named  in  his  letter  would  confirm  the 
essential  details  of  the  massacre.  He  had  reason  io  believe  that 
most  of  the  persons  quoted  in  his  letter  were  implicated  in  some 
manner  in  the  killings.  His  star  witness,  he  thought,  would  be 
Michael  Bernhardt.  When  they  had  talked  in  Chu  Lai,  where 
Bernhardt  was  recovering  from  a  severe  case  of  jungle  rot  on 
his  feet,  Ridenhour  had  sought  assurance  that  Bernhardt  would 
verify  his  story  at  the  proper  time.  The  GI  said  he  would. 
Ridenhour  began  placing  collect  calls  to  Colonel  Wilson,  asking 
what  was  going  on.  He  called  sometimes  twice  a  week  during 
April  and  May,  and  learned  that  Bernhardt  had  told  all  he  knew 
to  Wilson  on  May  10.  But  nothing  happened.  In  Ridenhour's 
eyes,  Wilson  had  not  kept  his  word  and  he  took  the  colonel's 
reassurance  as  a  stall  for  time  while  the  Army  sought  a  means  of 
covering  up  the  incident.  His  trust  shaken,  Ridenhour  decided 
the  only  thing  to  do  then  was  to  try  to  make  the  details  of 
My  La:  4  public. 

On  May  29,  Ridenhour  picked  up  a  writer's  guide  to  liter- 
ary agents  and  found  one  whose  blurb  seemed  sympathetic, 
Michael  Cunningham,  then  a  twenty-two-year-old  part-time 
literary  agent  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Ridenhour  mailed  Cun- 
ningham a  copy  of  his  letter  with  this  comment:  "It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  U.S.  Army  will,  if  at  all  possible,  cover  up  this 
incident  hoping  that  it  will  fade  away  and  be  forgotten.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen." 

Ridenhour  was  basing  his  belief  about  a  cover-up  on  flimsy 
evidence,  fed  in  part  by  the  Army's  inability— or  unwillingness 
—to  brief  him  fully  on  the  progress  of  its  investigation.  Since 
Cunningham  did  not  personally  know  many  editors  or  pub- 
lishers, he  sent  telegrams  over  the  next  six  weeks  to  a  number  of 
magazines.  Only  Ramparts  responded,  but  Ridenhour  did  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  violently  anti- Vietnam  war 
politics  of  the  magazine. 

Ridenhour's  persistent  inquiries  resulted  in  another  report 
from  the  Pentagon,  this  one  informing  him  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  persons  cited  in  his  letter  had  been  interviewed.  Ri- 
denhour was  not  reassured  by  that  information:  only  eight  per- 
sons had  been  named  in  all  in  his  letter.  The  Pentagon  also  noted 
that  "the  investigation  is  requiring  considerable  time  and  travel." 
To  Ridenhour,  it  seemed  like  another  stall.  He  got  in  touch 
with  Udall's  office  and  complained  that  the  Army  was  burying 
the  case.  Udall's  aide,  Roger  Lewis,  began  to  think— it  was  now 
early  June— that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
Ridenhour  was  not  a  crackpot.  "We  still  had  nothing  from  the 
military,"  Lewis  explained  later,  "no  way  of  knowing.  And  the 
fact  that  it  hadn't  broken  led  one  to  wonder  whether  Riden- 
hour's information  was  good."  Surely  a  massacre  of  that  magni- 
tude, and  a  Pentagon  investigation  of  it,  would  have  been  leaked 
to  the  Washington  press  corps  by  then.  Lewis  decided  to  tele- 
phone Captain  Medina.  Medina  was  polite  but  firm;  he  couldn't 
discuss  the  case.  Lewis  then  called  Bernhardt  and  was  told  that 
the  GI  had  been  interrogated  by  the  Inspector  General's  office. 


The  aide  decided  that  the  Army  was  trying  its  best  to  m\\A 
gate  the  Ridenhour  charges,  whether  they  were  accurate  oi 

By  then,  Colonel  Wilson  had  been  working  full-time  oi  :hi 
case  for  nearly  five  weeks. 


IX.  THE  UNCOVERING— part  2 


A 8  hO  A.M.  on  June  13,  1969,  the  Inspector  General's  W"01 
of  the  Army  staged  a  police  lineup  at  the  new  Foil*6'"' 
Defense  Building  in  Southwest  Washington.  One  of  the  o  :ej 
in  the  lineup  was  Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley,  Jr. 

Calley  had  been  abruptly  pulled  out  of  Vietnam  in  early  jb 
—at  least  one  month  before  his  tour  of  duty  was  over  aa 
shipped  home  overnight  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  with  s  ci 
orders  to  report  to  Washington.  Calley  had  been  forewari  fei 
trouble  when  the  Army  turned  down  his  request  to  extenlj 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  for  a  third  time.  He  knew  th 
recalled  later,  that  something  was  up. 

The  lineup  was  called  by  Colonel  Wilson  to  enable 
witness  to  the  massacre— Warrant  Officer  Hugh  C.  Thomp 
the  123rd  Aviation  Battalion— to  identify  the  young  office 
was  directing  operations  at  the  bloody  drainage  ditch  at 
4.  Wilson  had  brought  Thompson  to  the  Pentagon  on  Ju 
and  quizzed  him  repeatedly  about  the  lieutenant  who  h 
to  Thompson  at  My  Lai  that  the  only  way  to  remove  ci 
from  a  bunker  was  with  a  hand  grenade.  On  the  next  mi 
Thompson  picked  out  Calley  as  the  officer  at  the  drainage 
in  My  Lai  4  on  March  16,  1968.  That  fact  was  duly  recor 
an  Army  stenographer.  Thompson  also  had  reported  se 
captain  shoot  a  woman  at  close  range  during  the  sarr 
Wilson  now  turned  to  that  charge.  He  had  received  M 
explanation  of  the  event  during  his  interview  with  the  ( 
on  May  13  at  Fort  Benning. 

"Could  you  identify  the  man  who  shot  the  girl?"  Wilson 
"I  think  it  was  a  captain,  sir  .  .  ." 
Without  mentioning  Medina  by  name,  Wilson  then  r< 
pilot  Medina's  version  of  the  shooting  "Now  could  th 
happened?"  he  asked. 

".  .  .  nothing  is  impossible,"  Thompson  said.  He  add 
he  saw  Medina  back  at  LZ  Dotti  two  days  after  My  Lai 
asked  me  how  everything  was  going  and  I  said,  'Every 
going  just  fine,'  and  saluted  him  and  walked  away.' 
nothing  else  to  Medina,  Thompson  said,  "because  I  did 
anything  about  talking  to  him."* 

On  June  19,  Wilson  heard  testimony  from  Larry  C 
who  corroborated  Thompson's  tesrimony  and  also  id 
Medina  and  Calley  as  the  officers  involved  in  the  shootin 
burn  picked  out  the  Charlie  Company  officers  from  phot< 
shown  by  Wilson;  the  ex-GI  also  was  shown  detailed  aeri 
of  My  Lai  4.  Wilson  next  began  interrogating  Medina' 
men  and  others  in  the  command  group  who  had  knowl 
the  captain's  movements  that  day. 

Colonel  Wilson  and  other  officers  in  the  Inspector  G 
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•On  October  15,  1969,  four  months  after  his  testimony 
Pentagon,  Thompson  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  < 
heroism  in  the  line  of  duty  at  My  Lai  A.  The  citation  credited 
son  with  "disregarding  his  own  safety"  to  rescue  fifteen  childrc' 
in  a  bunker  "between  Viet  Cong  positions  and  advancing 
forces." 
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had  interrogated  thirty-six  witnesses  by  the  end  of  July, 
ig  from  Colonel  Henderson,  the  Eleventh  Brigade  corn- 
er, to  Paul  Meadlo,  whose  extraordinary  confession  was 
ered  to  be  most  significant.  The  evidence  mounted 
f  against  Calley  and  on  July  23,  Wilson  was  able  to  order 
el  James  D.  Kiersey,  chief  of  staff  at  Fort  Benning,  to 
Calley 's  records,  an  Army  procedure  freezing  any  promo- 
r  transfer  for  a  soldier.  Wilson's  lengthy  report  was  sub- 
I  to  General  Westmoreland,  and  on  August  4,  Westmore- 
esponded  by  ordering  the  Inspector  General's  office  to 
ver  the  results  of  its  investigation  to  the  Provost  Marshal's 
of  the  Army  and  its  Criminal  Investigation  Division  to 
line  whether  there  was  enough  evidence  to  file  criminal 
s  against  Calley  and  others  in  the  company, 
e  the  CID  took  over  the  case,  its  men  retraced  Colonel 
mi   n's  steps  and  began  to  interrogate  all  of  the  available 
ers  of  Charlie  Company  to  determine  how  many  GIs  or 
;  were  involved.  Many  of  the  investigators  became  per- 
involved  in  the  investigation.  Michael  Bernhardt  said 
;  was  visited  three  times  by  CID  agents  who  were  trying 
out  the  truth  about  Medina's  shooting  of  the  woman. 
...    August  25,  the  CID  agents  found  Ronald  L.  Haeberle  in 
ind,  and  he  gave  them  a  set  of  his  color  photographs  of 
Doting.  Haeberle  had  been  discharged  shortly  after  the 
i  4  incident;  upon  his  return  to  the  States  he  had  assem- 
,s  best  photographs  into  a  slide  show  which  he  screened, 
equest,  for  civic  organizations  in  Cleveland.  Haeberle's 
if  photographs  began  with  the  Eleventh  Brigade  in  train- 
Schofield  Barracks  in  Hawaii,  and  moved  with  the  unit 
tnam.  Then,  amidst  pictures  of  smiling  peasants  and  GIs 
he  scenes  from  My  Lai  4.  "They  caused  no  commotion," 
.  "Nobody  believed  it.  They  said  Americans  wouldn't 
."  Haeberle  also  told  the  military  police  agents  that,  as 
le  knew,  his  unprinted  rolls  of  black-and-white  film  were 
rig  around  the  public-information  office  of  brigade  head- 
1.  The  CID  sent  someone  to  check;  the  film  was  there, 
he  end  of  August,  interrogations  of  former  Charlie  Com- 
dembers  were  being  conducted  all  over  the  United  States 
etnam.*  Many  witnesses  were  quizzed  a  second  time  and 
the  Haeberle  photographs.  The  photos  jogged  memories 
i  GIs  began  recalling  what  happened  in  more  detail. 
August  8,  four  months  after  the  Army  first  received  the 
■our  letter,  Major  General  William  A.  Becker,  chief  of 
lgressional  liaison  for  the  Army,  began  giving  oral  brief- 
the  My  Lai  4  case  to  members  of  Congress.  L.  Mendel 
was  visited  first.  Congressman  Udall  was  seen  by  Becker 
|if  donel  Wilson  on  August  11.  "They  came  to  say  that 
'as  something  to  the  Ridenhour  story,"  Udall  recalled, 
said  charges  would  be  brought,  and  that  it  would  take 
ime  to  draft  them  and  make  arrests.  They  hoped  I 
It  do  anything  publicly  about  it."  Udall  had  been  handled 
refully  up  to  then,  with  full  colonels  visiting  him  at  his 
rom  time  to  time  to  assure  him  that  the  Army  was 
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CID  interviewed  more  than  75  witnesses  by  November  26, 
!any  of  them  recalled  being  asked  about  the  use  of  marijuana 
(  ie  Company;  that  question  seemed  to  be  of  special  interest  to 
j  stigators.  The  GIs  all  acknowledged  that  many  members  of  the 
j[ti  •  smoked  or  otherwise  made  use  of  marijuana,  which  is  plenti- 
>uth  Vietnam,  but  none  believed  it  was  in  any  way  a  significant 
what  happened  at  My  Lai  4. 


proceeding  properly  with  the  case.  "I  was  in  a  position  to  have 
grandstanded  on  this  for  several  months  if  I  wanted  to,"  Udall 
said  later.  "They  [the  colonels]  would  keep  on  reporting,  say- 
ing they  were  making  an  investigation,  no  stone  was  being 
left  unturned.  They'd  ask,  Are  you  happyr"  " 

While  the  Army  was  preparing  its  case  against  him,  Lieuten- 
ant Calley  found  himself  a  lawyer,  George  W.  Latimer  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  elderly  Latimer  was  highly  regarded  in  military 
legal  circles,  having  served  for  ten  years  on  the  Military  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington  and  also  on  the  Utah  State  Supreme 
Court.  Latimer  was  defending  one  of  the  eight  Green  Berets  in 
connection  with  another  controversial  murder  charge  in  mid- 
1969  when  Calley  first  approached  him.  He  was  immediately 
impressed  by  the  young  lieutenant  and  agreed,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  take  the  case. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  Army  was  going  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  Calley.  As  one  military  source  later  explained: 
"If  they  don't  prosecute  somebody  for  this,  the  Army's  going 
to  get  clobbered.  And  if  the  story  ever  breaks  without  the  Army 
taking  any  action,  it  would  be  even  worse."  On  August  19, 
Colonel  Wilson  flew  down  to  Fort  Benning  to  brief  the  legal 
officers  there  about  the  case.  Under  Army  regulations,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  Fort  Benning  and  his  legal  staff  were  the 
ultimate  authority  for  reviewing  the  evidence  and  filing  charges 
against  Calley,  but  the  Pentagon  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
infantrymen  at  Benning  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on.  A 
few  days  earlier  the  Pentagon  had  notified  the  officials  at  Ben- 
ning by  telegram  that  Calley  must  be  charged  with  a  general 
court-martial  offense— a  military  proceeding  for  more  serious 
offenses  such  as  murder— in  order  to  retain  him  in  the  service 
beyond  September  6,  the  day  his  two  years'  obligation  ended. 

By  then  it  was  clear  in  Washington  that  the  Army  was  going 
to  have  an  unprecedented  murder  case  on  its  hands,  one  that 
could  become  an  international  liability  and  might  even  affect 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  late  August,  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  who  had  been  kept 
abreast  of  the  case  by  the  Department  of  Army,  flew  to  the 
Summer  White  House  at  San  Clemente,  California,  and  handed 
over  a  detailed  summary  of  Colonel  Wilson's  findings  to  the 
President.  Nixon  was  reportedly  angered  by  the  Army's  delay 
in  finding  out  about  and  investigating  the  massacre. 

The  Army  cautiously  waited  for  the  President  to  study  the 
documents  and  react— if  he  chose  to.  In  late  August,  Colonel 
Kiersey— the  Fort  Benning  chief  of  staff— was  ordered  to  "hold" 
the  processing  of  charges  against  Calley  because  "you  may  be 
receiving  additional  instructions  through  channels."  The  order 
came  from  four-star  general  James  K.  Woolnough,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Continental  Army  Command  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia.  The  delay  nearly  precipitated  a  staff  revolt 
among  the  young  legal  officers  at  Benning,  some  of  whom  were 
fearful  that  the  Administration  would  decide  not  to  charge 
Calley  with  the  murders.  But  the  young  officers  also  knew  that 
under  the  Military  Code  of  Justice  the  Army  had  the  right  to 
disregard  the  White  House  and  other  superiors  and  ask  for  a 
court-martial  anyway.  Many  of  the  officers  would  have  wanted 
to  sign  the  murder  charges  against  Calley,  and  Captain  William 
R.  Hill,  a  non-career  officer  who  was  then  legal  officer  for  The 
Student  Brigade,  Calley 's  unit,  talked  briefly  about  flipping  a 
coin  with  them  to  determine  who  would,  but  then  decided,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  sign  the  charge  sheet  himself.  Hill  also 
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urged  his  immediate  superior,  Colonel  Lon  D.  Marlowe,  to  go 
ahead  with  the  trial  even  if  he  had  to  defy  the  Pentagon.  Hill 
was  convinced  that  the  Army  was  reluctant  to  charge  Calley  be- 
cause of  the  potential  propaganda  advantage  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
But  Marlowe,  about  to  retire  from  the  service,  was  cautious. 
"You  know  the  President  is  involved  in  this?"  he  asked  Hill. 
The  captain  did  know  by  then,  as  did  most  of  the  legal  officers  at 
Fort  Benning,  that  Laird  had  taken  a  report  on  the  case  to  the 
President  at  the  Summer  White  House,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  "hold"  placed  on  further  proceedings. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  challenge  the  White  House, 
however.  On  September  4,  two  days  before  Calley  was  to  be 
released  from  the  Army,  Fort  Benning  officials  were  told  to  go 
ahead  and  file  the  charges,  if  they  were  so  determined.  "It's  all 
yours,"  a  general  told  Colonel  Kiersey.  "You  are  not  receiving 
any  instructions." 

On  the  next  day,  charges  were  formally  preferred  against 
Calley.  Six  specifications  of  premeditated  murder  were  drawn 
up,  accusing  Calley  of  killing  a  total  of  109  "Oriental  human 
beings,  occupants  of  the  village  of  My  Lai  4,  whose  names  and 
sexes  are  unknown,  by  means  of  shooting  them  with  a  rifle."  Pre- 
paring the  charge  sheet  had  been  a  difficult  task:  at  one  time  the 
Army  planned  to  charge  Calley  with  only  four  specifications. 
The  officer  who  wrote  the  charges,  Colonel  Robert  M.  Lathop, 
chief  legal  official  at  Fort  Benning,  had  flown  to  Washington  in 
August  to  get  assistance  in  drafting  the  language.  Lathop  later 
recalled  that  the  information  for  many  of  the  specific  charges 
came  from  Paul  Meadlo's  statement.* 

Once  the  charges  were  filed,  the  Army  immediately  began  an 
Article  32  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  charges  were  justi- 
fied. The  hearing  is  a  phenomenon  of  military  law,  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  grand-jury  proceeding,  in  which  the  evidence 
against  a  suspect  is  weighed  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
should  stand  trial.  At  that  time  Calley  refused  to  testify  against 
Captain  Medina,  his  commanding  officer,  and  continued  to 
refuse  in  subsequent  legal  proceedings.  Asked  later  to  explain 
this  refusal,  he  said  cryptically,  "Because  I  don't  scare  easily." 
Sergeant  Isaiah  Cowen,  one  of  Calley  s  sergeants  in  the  first 
platoon,  was  a  witness  at  the  Article  32  hearing  and  also  refused 
to  testify  against  Medina  "because  he  was  the  company  com- 
mander." 

Calley's  refusal  to  testify  against  Medina  was  apparently  based 
on  his  strong  sense  of  loyalty,  both  to  Medina  and  to  the  mili- 
tary, but  the  Army  thought  there  might  be  a  different  reason. 
Calley  later  said  that  Major  Kenneth  A.  Raby  of  Fort  Benning, 
his  appointed  military  legal  officer,  unsuccessfully  tried  on  at 
least  one  or  two  occasions  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  sanity  test. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was  also  told  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  its  action  against 
Calley.  "We  are  exercising  utmost  caution,"  a  communique 
said,  "to  avoid  any  public  discussion  which  could  prejudice  the 
continuing  investigation  or  the  rights  of  Lieutenant  Calley." 

The  Pentagon,  well  aware  of  the  potential  impact  of  the 
story,  debated  how  to  release  it  to  the  public.  It  found  a  way  that 
managed  to  bring  no  credit  either  to  the  military— or  to  the  press. 

*Thc-  (har^cs  were-  later  reduced  to  102  on  February  6,  1970,  after 
Calley's  lawyer  protested  that  they  were  too  broadly  drawn.  The  Army 
also  made  clear  in  subsequent  pretrial  hearings  that  it  was  not  accusing 
Calley  personally  of  killing  each  of  the  Vietnamese  victims,  but  with 
killing  some  and  "causing  others"  to  kill  them. 
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X.  THE  PRESS 

The  first  public  hint  of  the  My  Lai  4  massacre  was  a  b  n 
worded  news  release  issued  to  the  Georgia  press  on 
afternoon,  September  5,  by  the  public  information  office  £  ft 
Benning.  It  said,  in  full: 

1LT  William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  is  being  retained  on  aa\ 
duty' beyond  his  normal  release  date  because  of  an  investi 
Hon  being  conducted  under  Article  32  of  the  Uniform  C  s 
of  Military  Justice. 

1LT  Calley,  who  was  to  have  been  separated  from  e 
Army  on  6  Sep  69,  is  charged  with  violation  of  Article  Hj 
murder,  for  offenses  allegedly  committed  against  civili  i 
while  serving  in  Vietnam  in  March  1968. 

Whether  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  trial  by  com 
martial  will  be  determined  by  the  Commanding  Gene 
Fort  Benning,  upon  completion  of  the  Article  32  investi 
tion.  In  order  not  to  prejudice  the  continuing  investigat 
and  the  rights  of  the  accused,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  ref 
further  details  at  this  time 

The  press  release  did  not  state  that  six  specifications  of 
had  been  laid  against  the  young  lieutenant,  nor  did  it  sta 
he  was  accused  of  murdering,  by  deliberately  shooting  v;d 
rifle,  109  Vietnamese  civilians.  There  is  nothing  in  milita 
that  precluded  the  release  of  such  information.  The  Arrr 
that  publication  of  the  specific  charges  would  jeopardize  C 
rights 

As  released,  the  fact  that  Calley  was  being  kept  in  the ! 
because  of  pending  murder  charges  was  a  routine  story,  tf:. 
porter  in  Georgia  for  the  Associated  Press  asked  for  f  not  the 
information  and  was  referred  to  the  Pentagon,  where  \\  iinvolv 
told  that  no  further  details  were  available.  The  AP's  substj  ws.  Sam 
dispatch  did  no  more  than  repeat  the  essential  facts  as  re  whole.' 
by  Forr  Benning.  The  wire-service  story  was  published  in  i  the  Arm 
of  newspapers  over  the  weekend,  but  none  gave  it  promi  triminal ; 
The  New  York  Times,  for  example,  published  an  edited  Vi  .Lev  - 
of  the  AP  story  at  the  bottom  of  page  38  of  its  Septet*  mil  the 
editions. 

Officers  in  the  Pentagon  were  prepared  for  a  flood  of  i 
tions  that  weekend  from  all  news  media— but  it  didn't^  if  base . ' 
"I  was  amazed  that  it  didn't  get  picked  up— just  amazed  3e office 
one  colonel.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  A.  Laird  later  rej  in  connt 
that  he  had  ordered  the  news  wires  monitored  to  see 
announcement  would  spark  immediate  controversy. 

Five  days  after  the  original  announcement,  the  ne»r 
Calley's  arrest  was  telecast  on  the  Huntley-Brinkley  nil 
evening  news  show.  Robert  Goralski,  NBC's  Pentagon  | 
spondent,  told  the  millions,  of  viewers  that  Calley  "hai  > 
accused  of  premeditated  murder  of  a  number  of  South  Vie  i 
ese  civilians.  The  murders  are  alleged  to  have  been  comi  I 
a  year  ago  and  the  investigation  is  continuing.  A  gr 
number  of  such  cases  is  coming  to  light  and  the  Army  d.  i,o 
know  what  to  do  about  them 

For  weeks  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  press  about  < 
but  the  Army  continued  to  gather  evidence  for  his  court-it 
Paul  Meadlo,  the  most  important  prosecution  witness,  w 
terviewed  for  a  third  time  by  CID  agents  on  September  18 
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i  Terre  Haute.  And  Captain  Lewellen  decided  at  about 
le  to  turn  over  his  tapes  of  the  radio  traffic  above  My 
the  prosecution  at  Fort  Benning.  He  kept  a  few  copies 
self,  however.  (Later  Lewellen  explained  that  he  was 
g  to  sell  the  tape  to  the  highest  bidder  as  soon  as  the 
toceedings  against  Charlie  Company  were  completed, 
ts  a  picture,"  Lewellen  said  of  his  recordings. ) 
lhour  became  convinced  that  the  Army's  failure  to  pub- 
etails  of  the  case  against  Calley  meant  not  only  that 
was  going  to  get  hung  as  a  scapegoat"  but  higher-rank- 
:ers  who  passed  down  the  order  to  Calley  would  get  off 
a  reprimand.  He  also  suspected  that  the  Army  would 
deal  with  Calley  through  his  lawyers,  "to  keep  him 
Dn  October  13,  the  Army  again  wrote  Ridenhour,  telling 
it  Calley 's  Article  32  hearing  on  the  murder  charges 
>egin  that  month,  and  noting:  "It  is  not  appropriate  to 
letails  of  the  allegations  to  news  media.  Your  continued 
tion  in  this  matter  is  acknowledged."  On  October  22 
.  Cunningham,  his  agent,  wrote  Ridenhour  conceding 
"Quite  frankly,  Ron,  I  am  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  be 
l  more  help.  I  honestly  feel  the  matter  is  best  handled 
:age  by  waiting  until  your  next  response  from  the  Army." 
Is  of  the  charges  against  Calley  were  now  known  to 
of  officials— Senator  John  C.  Stennis  and  his  shocked 
Armed  Forces  Committee  were  given  a  private  brief- 
:  fall— yet  nothing  reached  the  press.  Despite  the  wide- 
official  knowledge  of  the  Calley  case  a  few  Pentagon 
tie  At  actually  thought  Calley  could  be  court-martialed  without 
lg  any  significant  public  attention.  The  opinion  was  far 
lanimous,  however.  Perhaps  anticipating  a  future  furore 
y  Lai  4,  General  Westmoreland  included  these  unusual 
uring  a  speech  October  14  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Washington:  "Recently,  a  few 
aals  involved  in  serious  incidents  have  been  highlighted 
news.  Some  would  have  these  incidents  reflect  on  the 
» a  whole.  They  are,  however,  the  actions  of  a  pitiful  few. 
[y  the  Army  cannot  and  will  not  condone  improper  con- 
criminal  acts— I  personally  assure  you  that  I  will  not." 
Zalley  case  remained  dormant  as  far  as  the  news  was  con- 
until  the  inevitable  Washington  tipsters  got  to  work. 
"w  York  Times  heard  something  about  a  massacre  case 
:ied  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia.  It  was  the  right  case,  but 
•ng  base.  The  Washington  Post  queried  the  Pentagon 
)me  officer's  being  charged  with  more  than  150  civilian 
J  in  connection  with  a  Vietnam  operation.  One  Post 
:  even  managed  to  locate  George  W.  Latimer,  Calley 's 
at  his  Salt  Lake  City  office  and  ask  him  about  the  case, 
begged  off,  saying,  "I'm  hoping  maybe  we  can  come  up 
ime  kind  of  resolution  that  won't  make  it  necessary  for 
De  public.  I  can't  see  it  would  do  any  good  to  anybody.1 
"j    -s  story  was  written. 
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in  the  midst  of  completing  research  for  a  book  on  the 
agon  when  I  received  a  telephone  tip  on  October  22. 
.rmy's  trying  to  court-martial  some  guy  in  secret  at 
nning  for  killing  75  Vietnamese  civilians,"  the  source 
|  that  time,  in  fact,  the  Army  had  done  nothing  more 
efer  charges  and  it  was  still  trying  to  keep  any  word 
ie  events  at  My  Lai  4  out  of  the  newspapers. 
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It  took  two  days  and  twenty-five  telephone  calls  before 
somebody  told  me  about  the  AP  story  on  Calley.  From  there,  it 
was  a  short  step  to  Latimer,  and  on  October  29,  a  Monday,  I 
flew  from  Washington  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  interview  the  lawyer. 
Before  leaving  Washington,  I  had  received  confirmation  of  the 
essential  facts  of  the  story  from  a  government  source.  Latimer 
confirmed  them,  adding  that  "whatever  killing  there  was  was 
in  a  firefight  in  connection  with  an  operation.  To  me,"  Latimer 
said,  "the  thing  that's  important  is  this:  why  do  we  prosecute 
our  own  people  while  on  a  search-and-destroy  mission  and  they 
kill  some  people,  be  they  civilian  or  not?  Is  there  a  point  in  the 
chain  of  command  at  which  somebody  could  be  tried?  I  think 
not." 

On  November  11,  a  Tuesday,  I  decided  to  fly  down  to  Fort 
Benning  and  find  Calley.  But  Calley 's  name  did  not  appear  any- 
where in  the  Fort  Benning  telephone  book,  nor  did  the  file  of 
tenants  in  the  bachelor  officers'  quarters  list  him.  It  was  ten  hours 
afterward  and  very  late  at  night  before  I  found  a  warrant  officer, 
who  was  a  downstairs  neighbor  of  Calley 's,  at  one  of  the  officers' 
quarters.  As  we  were  talking,  he  suddenly  hollered  at  a  slight 
young  man  walking  toward  us— "Rusty,  come  over  here  and 
meet  this  guy."  Impatient,  I  began  to  leave.  "No,  wait  a  second," 
the  officer  said.  "That's  Calley." 

Calley  was  apprehensive.  All  he  wanted  in  life  was  to  stay  in 
the  Army  and  be  a  good  soldier.  He  reminded  me  of  an  earnest 
freshman  one  might  find  at  an  agricultural  college,  anxious 
about  making  a  fraternity.  We  went  to  a  party  at  a  friend's 
apartment,  and  had  some  drinks.  I  wanted  to  leave.  Calley 
wanted  me  to  stay.  He  knew  what  was  coming  and  he  knew  I 
was  the  last  reporter  with  whom,  he  would  talk,  and  drink,  for 
many  months.  He  told  me,  that  evening,  a  little  bit  about  the 
operation;  he  also  told  me  how  many  people  he  had  been  accused 
of  killing.  I  flew  back  to  Washington  the  next  day  and  began 
to  write  my  story.  I  did  it  somewhat  hesitantly,  my  thought  be- 
ing that  Calley,  perhaps,  was  as  much  of  a  victim  as  those 
infants  he  and  his  men  murdered  at  My  Lai  4. 

The  first  story  began:  "Lieutenant  William  L.  Calley,  Jr., 
twenty-six,  is  a  mild-mannered,  boyish-looking  Vietnam  combat 
veteran  with  the  nickname  of  'Rusty.'  The  Army  says  he  de- 
liberately murdered  at  least  109  Vietnamese  civilians  during  a 
search-and-destroy  mission  in  March  1968  in  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold  known  as  'Pinkville.'  " 

Once  I  had  completed  my  research  on  My  Lai  4, 1  tried  to  get 
it  published.  Life  and  Look  magazines  weren't  interested.  With 
some  hesitation,  I  turned  over  my  story  to  the  Dispatch  News 
Service,  a  small  news  agency  run  by  David  Obst  of  Washington. 
Fifty  newspapers  were  offered  tne  initial  Dispatch  story  by  cable 
on  November  12;  more  than  thirty— including  many  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  the  nation— published  it  the  next  day,  a 
remarkably  high  number. 

Even  more  remarkable,  however,  was  the  fact  that  only  the 
New  York  Times  chose  to  pursue  the  story  at  the  most  logical 
point— South  Vietnam.  In  Saigon,  Henry  Kamm,  the  Times' 
roving  correspondent  in  Southeast  Asia,  was  assigned  to  locate 
the  victimized  hamlet,  which  was  identified  only  as  "Pinkville" 
in  the  first  Dispatch  account.  Kamm  bribed  his  way  on  a  com- 
mercial flight  to  Da  Nang,  and  ended  up  in  Quang  Ngai  City  a 
few  hours  later.  But  he  couldn't  find  out  which  hamlet  was 
"Pinkville."  On  the  next  day,  he  drove  to  the  Americal  Division 
headquarters  at  Chu  Lai,  and  ran  into  Andre  C.  R.  Feher,  an 
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investigator  for  the  CID,  who  "lectured  me  in  a  heavy  German 
accent  as  to  why  he  couldn't  tell  me  anything."  By  Saturday, 
November  15,  the  Army  gave  in  to  the  inevitable  and  flew 
Kamm,  along  with  representatives  from  Newsweek  magazine 
and  the  American  Broadcasting  Corporation,  to  a  relocation 
hamlet  in  Song  My  village  where  some  My  Lai  4  survivors  were 
living. 

The  newsmen  were  given  only  one  hour  on  the  ground  and 
their  interviews  with  the  villagers  were  taped  by  a  public- 
information  officer  from  the  Americal  Division.  Kamm  bor- 
rowed a  typewriter,  banged  out  a  dispatch  in  which  he  quoted 
survivors  as  saying  that  567  Vietnamese  men,  women,  and 
children  were  massacred  by  the  Americans,  and  telephoned  it  to 
the  Times'  Saigon  bureau  in  time  for  it  to  make  page  one  of 
Monday's  paper. 

Kamm's  report  was  treated  coolly  by  the  Times'  main  com- 
petitor, the  Washington  Post,  which  chose  to  publish  a  Pen- 
tagon statement  describing  Kamm's  story  as  exaggerated.  This 
denial  was  placed  on  page  sixteen.  Other  newspapers  were 
similarly  skeptical  and  initially  few  commented  editorially  on 
the  massacre. 

On  Tuesday,  November  18,  Joseph  Eszterhas,  a  general- 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  took  a  tele- 
phone call  from  an  old  schoolmate,  an  ex-GI  named  Ronald  L. 
Haeberie,  who  said  he  had  photographs  of  the  massacre.  Eszter- 
has was  properly  cautious:  he  conducted  hours  of  taped  inter- 
views with  Haeberie  at  the  newspaper  office,  trying  to  put 
together  a  full  picture  of  the  photographer's  involvement.  On 
the  19th,  he  telephoned  the  Pentagon  seeking  confirmation  that 
Haeberie  was  indeed  at  My  Lai  4  on  March  16,  1968.  He  did 
not  get  it  immediately.  Later  in  the  day,  Haeberie  was  called  at 
home  by  Captain  Aubrey  Daniels  of  Fort  Benning,  then  direct- 
ing the  prosecution  against  Calley,  and  was  asked  not  to  publish 
his  pictures.  Daniels  warned  that  the  photos  would  "inflame 
public  opinion"  and  might  seriously  jeopardize  the  rights  of 
Calley  and  the  others.  Haeberie  told  Eszterhas  about  the  call 
and  the  reporter,  still  reluctant  to  release  the  story  without  con- 
firmation of  Haeberle's  mission  that  day,  telephoned  Fort  Ben- 
ning and  received  the  same  warning  that  Haeberie  got  from 
Daniels.  The  Plain  Dealer  now  knew  the  photographs  were 
authentic.  The  interview  with  Haeberie,  and  some  of  his 
photographs  depicting  slaughtered  women  and  children,  were 
published  November  20,  the  same  day  my  interviews  quoting 
Bernhardt,  Terry,  and  Olsen  were  made  available. 

The  articles  and  photographs  had  an  immediate  shock  effect 
in  England,  where  the  My  Lai  4  massacre  reports  pushed  news 
of  the  second  U.  S.  landing  on  the  moon  off  front  pages  on  eight 
of  Britain's  nine  morning  newspapers. 

The  reaction  to  the  revelations  about  My  Lai  4  in  Great 
Britain  was  profound  compared  to  that  in  the  United  States.  In 
America,  perhaps  because  of  the  less  prominent  newspaper 
coverage,  the  public  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  incident.  The  impact  of  Haeberle's  photographs 
and  Bernhardt  and  Terry's  eyewitness  reports  was  partially  di- 
minished by  the  Washington  Post,  for  example,  in  a  story  sug- 
gesting that  the  hardships  suffered  by  Charlie  Company  might  be 
responsible  for  its  action.  "For  Company  C,  in  March  1968," 
said  one  Post  story,  "the  Pinkville  rice  paddies  and  battered 
hamlets  were  a  nightmare  of  booby  traps  and  mines."  One  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  attempting  to  explain  the  atmosphere  in 
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Vietnam  included  the  following  in  its  fourth  paragra 
Vietnam  the  killing  of  civilians  was  a  practice  establisl 
the  Viet  Cong  as  a  major  part  of  the  war  long  before  tl 
U.S.  ground  troops  were  committed  in  March  1965.1 
statement,  though  factual,  was  not  relevant  to  what 
Company  did  on  that  March  16. 

On  November  25,  the  Army  formally  announced  that 
had  been  ordered  to  stand  trial  at  a  general  court-martial 
premeditated  murder  of  109  Vietnamese  civilians, 
against  "Sergeant  David  Mitchell  had  been  announced 
days  earlier;  he  was  accused  of  assaulting  thirty  Viet: 
civilians  with  intent  to  commit  murder. 

As  yet  there  was  little  investigative  reporting  on  the 
the  American  press  to  determine  exactly  what  had  hap] 
perhaps  because  newspapers  did  not  try  to  locate  former 
bers  of  Charlie  Company.  By  Friday,  November  21,1  had 
Paul  Meadlo  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Meadlo  agreed 
tell  his  story  on  television,  and  David  Obst  and  the  Di 
lawyers  arranged  to  produce  him— for  a  fee— on  the  CBS  e\ 
news  with  Walter  Cronkite.  His  confession,  later  publis 
newspapers  around  the  world,  stunned  the  nation.  "Manj 
sat  in  sheltered  living  rooms,"  wrote  columnists  Richarc 
wood  and  Laurence  Stern  of  the  Washington  Post,  "p 
starting  in  on  a  dinner  martini  as  Meadlo 's  face  showed 
screen.  .  .  .  From  the  vantage  point  of  those  living  rooms  I 
was  the  American  'gook'— the  scapegoat  and  the  buffer  b< 
the  torn  bodies  in  open  graves  at  My  Lai  and  ourselves. 
Sunday  the  Post  devoted  three  full  pages  to  the  story, 
least,  Meadlo's  CBS  appearance  made  the  American  press 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  something  very  terrible  indeed  hat 
at  My  Lai  4. 
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For  a  few  Gls,  the  experience  at  My  Lai  4  change*' 
former  outlook  on  life;  they  became  increasingly  'fi 
about  the  way  the  war  was  being  conducted.  "I  was  a  car  i 
for  the  Minutemen  before  this,"  Michael  Bernhardt  said. 
I'm  all  turned  around."  He  had  felt  no  remorse  for  the  Vi 
ese  civilians  while  watching  them  get  slaughtered,  but 
thought  that  perhaps  he  was  the  odd  one.  "Maybe  this  V 
way  wars  really  were,"  he  later  explained.  "Maybe  what  iL 
in  the  movies  and  on  TV  wasn't  so,  that  war  was  running; 
and  shooting  civilians  and  doing  this  kind  of  thing.  Ma 
along  everybody  else  knew.  I  felt  like  I  was  left  out,  like 
they  forgot  to  tell  me  something,  that  this  was  the  ^ 
fought  wars  and  everybody  knew  but  me." 

Herbert  Carter  shot  himself  in  the  foot,  perhaps  to  get 
My  Lai  4.  For  him,  there  was  no  later  sense  of  personal 
only  a  feeling  of  amazement  and  irony  at  the  response 
event.  "I  still  wonder  why  human  beings  claim  to  be  'I 
beings  but  still  conduct  themselves  as  savages  and  barbs  A 
he  said.  "The  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  a  peace>  <] 
country;  yet  they  tell  them  to  do  something  and  then  the 
to  hang  them  for  it." 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Carter  said,  what  happc 
My  Lai  4  was  not  a  massacre,  but  a  logical  result  of  the 
Vietnam:  "The  people  didn't  know  what  they  were  dy; 
and  the  guys  didn't  know  why  they  were  shooting  them 
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ALASKA: 

POLITICIANS 

AND 

NATIVES, 

MONEY  AND 
OIL  

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  frontier 


evening,  January  18,  1970.  I  arrived 
neau  yesterday  afternoon,  and  already 
A'enty-seven  people  with  twenty-seven  con- 
visions  of  paradise  regained.  The  confu- 
is  with  the  money. 

ptember,  at  an  auction  in  Anchorage,  the 
Uaska  raffled  off  oil  concessions  on  the 
san  for  $900  million.  Which,  in  Alaska,  is 
ley  than  princes  find  in  fairy  tales.  Al- 
7o  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Texas, 
as  a  population  of  280,000  (equivalent  to 
ition  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ) .  For  years  the 
een  poorer  than  Appalachia,  dependent  on 
ants  to  rescue  it  from  annual  bankruptcy; 
t  is  rich  nobody  knows  how  to  distribute 

5. 

none  of  the  politicians  convened  in  this 
wooden  town  for  the  present  meeting  of 
legislature.  Almost  all  of  them  must  stand 
n  later  in  the  year  (not  only  the  Governor 
le  entire  Senate  and  half  the  House),  and 
mbitious  among  them  no  doubt  look  upon 
with  the  gratitude  of  a  crowd  of  Eskimos 
round  the  body  of  a  beached  whale.  I  sus- 
6ver,  that  the  majority,  more  timid  and 
f  the  extravagant  public  expectations,  will 
io  nothing. 

too  bad  only  because  they  have  a  chance 
auch.  In  many  ways  Alaska  resembles  the 
frontier  one  hundred  years  ago;  like 
before  the  freeways  or  Lake  Erie  before 
ed.  Conceivably,  the  Alaskans  could  learn 
mistakes  so  evident  elsewhere  in  the  land- 
nceivably  they  could  come  up  with  an 


alternative  to  the  habit  of  mind  (much  admired  by 
local  chambers  of  commerce)  that  plunders  the 
available  resources  and  divides  the  spoils  among 
the  surviving  interests.  In  the  beginning  there  is  the 
frontier;  one  hundred  years  later,  given  the  genius 
of  technology  and  the  arithmetic  of  population,  you 
end  up  with  the  crowds,  and  the  bad  air,  and  the 
fish  floating  in  the  rivers.  The  transformation  is 
commonly  called  progress,  and  some  of  the  people 
here  fear  it. 

I  remember  that  in  Anchorage  last  autumn  the 
women's  voices  were  the  most  wistful.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  hopes  of  providing  a  rationale  for  its 
subsequent  laws  and  distributions,  summoned  a 
preliminary  conference  to  which  it  invited  people 
from  everywhere  in  the  state.  For  three  days  I 
listened  to  teachers,  Eskimos,  bankers.  Tlingit 
Indians,  fishermen,  petroleum  engineers,  guides, 
housewives,  newspaper  editors,  and  bush  pilots.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
the  money.  They  kept  talking  about  "Alaska  the  way 
it  is  now,"  and  "all  those  things  we  came  up  here 
to  get  away  from."  The  politicians  assured  them 
that  their  fears  were  irrational,  that  Alaska  must 
take  its  place  in  the  twentieth  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference  I  remember  a  woman 
standing  uncertainly  in  the  lobby  of  the  Captain 
Cook  Hotel :  she  was  holding  a  sheaf  of  government 
papers  of  which  she  seemed  suspicious,  as  if  the  pre- 
tentious language  ("parameters,"  "time-frames," 
"infrastructure,"  etc.  I  somehow  announced  im- 
pending ruin. 

"I  listen  to  them  talk,"  she  said,  "and  I  hear  the 
trees  falliii"  in  the  forest." 
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Tonight  it  is  snowing,  and  perhaps  I'm  giving 
way  to  the  pessimism  of  the  weather;  tomorrow  I 
begin  with  debate  in  the  State  Senate. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON.  Soon  after  the  Senate  con- 
vened this  morning  it  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Robert  Blodgett,  the  member  from  Nome. 
A  heavyset  man  with  a  severe  crew  cut  and  angry 
eyes,  the  Senator  announced  that  he'd  traveled  re- 
cently to  Toronto  and  there  had  heard  a  banker, 
"a  very  damn  important  banker,1'  say  something 
about  the  oil  exploration  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 
The  news  disturbed  him.  Nobody,  he  said,  was 
going  to  beat  out  the  Alaskans.  (The  oil  on  the 
North  Slope  theoretically  could  move  to  the  United 
States  through  a  pipeline  across  Canada;  either 
that  or  the  Canadians  could  bring  their  oil  into 
production  before  the  Alaskans. )  Blodgett  raised 
the  specter  of  collusion  between  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  "all  those  damn  conserva- 
tionists" in  Washington.  He  banged  heavily  on  Ins 
desk  and  demanded  to  know  why  construction 
hadn't  yet  begun  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  to  Valdez. 

"'In  Canada,*'  he  said  "you  don't  find  conserva- 
tionists messing  with  economic  development.  I'm 
sick  of  hearing  from  people  in  the  United  States 
who've  made  garbage  cans  of  their  own  states.  All 
those  do-gooders  and  bug  hunters  and  bird  watchers 
can  mind  their  own  damn  business." 

Although  indulging  in  emotional  statement  rather 
than  inviting  debate,  the  Senator  expressed  an  at- 
titude that  I'd  found  prevalent  in  Anchorage.  Every- 
body understands  the  risk  to  the  terrain  (a  break 
in  the  line  could  dump  more  oil  into  the  ukon 
River  in  five  minutes  than  has  leaked  into  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel  in  two  years!,  but  they  want  the 
money.  The  reserves  have  been  estimated  at  50  bil- 
lion barrels  ( the  richest  field  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent ).  and  once  the  oil  begins  to  How  the 
state  can  expect  about  $300  million  a  year  in  taxes 
and  royalties. 

Among  all  but  a  few  people  any  mention  of  the 
word  "ecology"  invites  derisive  laughter. The  fron- 
tier conception  of  the  u  ilderness  differs  appreciably 
from  the  polite  t  eg  ids  so  often  heard  in  New  oi  k 
and  Washington:  people  talk  about  their  friends 
dead  in  the  snow  or  eaten  by  bears,  and  they  think 
of  the  environment  as  an  implacable  enemy.  In  an 
Anchorage  bar  I  remember  a  man  saying,  "Two 
years  ago  it  was  the  hostile,  frozen  North.  Now  all 
of  a  sudden  it's  the  goddamn  delicate  tundra." 

Senator  Blodgett's  statement  also  revealed  the 
characteristic  Alaskan  xenophobia,  a  neurosis  that 
showed  itself  even  more  clearly  later  in  the  da)  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House  finance 
committees.  For  three  hours  the  politicians  asked 
suspicious  and  resentful  questions  of  the  two  men 
responsible  for  managing  the  slates  investment 
portfolio.  The  monev  ies|S  in  the  Bank  ol  America 
in  San  Francisco,  invested  in  governmenl  securities 
and  acquiring  interest  at  an  average  rale  a  dav  of 
$101,000.   The  two  witnesses  1 1, eland  Prussia,  a 


vice-president  of  the  bank,  and  Terrence  C( 
of  Blyth  &  Co. )  attempted  to  explain  why  t 
fluctuations  in  the  money  markets  had  si 
$7  million  from  the  value  of  the  state's 
Their  testimony  fell  on  stony  ground. 

Few  of  those  present  could  follow  the 
language  ( the  chairman  of  the  Senate  fina 
mittee  introduced  both  men  by  saying,] 
hardly  understand  listenin'  to  'em;  ask  !: 
question  you  want,  boys,  it's  everybody's  n 
and  several  of  them  (notably  Senator  1 
flatly  assumed  that  the  state  was  being 
I  nder  repeated  questioning  Comerford  re 
conceded  that  Blyth  &  Co.  received  about  <  fl 
a  year  in  fees  and  commissions;  Prussian 
that  the  Bank  of  America  made  nothing- 
transactions.  Very  slowly,  and  with  online  sk 
rowing  eyes.  Blodgett  said, 

"People  don't  handle  money  just  for  J 
of  handling  money,  Mr.  Prussia." 

The  distrust  of  "foreigners"  is  so  perv£'| 
that  I  can  imagine  a  candidate  for  polit  A 
promising  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  'f 
ate  the  oil.  Everybody  refers  to  the  I  nil  li 
as  "the  outside,"  and  they  incline  to  things  I 
an  evil  place.  The  history  of  Alaska  has  i 
of  an  exploited  colony,  and  in  the  collect 
there  is  a  long  procession  of  shadow  y  fig  5 
the  south  who  have  come  to  steal  the  lu 
timber,  the  fish,  the  gold,  and  now  the  oil.  5 

Thus,  although  woefully  in  need  of  sop'f  : 
information,  hardlv  anybody  in  Juneauf! 
believe  it  once  it  has  been  offered  to  t 
Governor  hires  research  institutes  and  «  '» 
all  persuasions,  and  then  the  Legislature.!  1! 
ing  not  only  the  Governor  but  also  hisj  ?wf 
hires  other  institutes  and  experts.  The  twef  *«'-e!tl' 
of  government  probably  will  spend  close  tr 
this  year  for  various  studies  and  report? 
that  in  the  end  everything  gets  thrown  awl  ' 
assumption  that  it  was  provided  by  sorrflra 
talking  guy  in  a  pinstripe  suit  who  (lit  1 
anything  about  Alaska. 


I  ( 


I  Saloon  on  South  f  ranklin  Si  reel 
Comei  ford  and  Prussia,  both  of  them  S 
obliterate  the  memor)  of  their  appearar 
the  joint  finance  committee.  Comerford 
thai  the  state  is  so  suspicious  that  it  reti 
i\  Co.  under  an  agreement  whereby  it  ( 
the  contract  within  thirty  day  s.  Both  he  ai 
laughed  cheerlessly  at  the  local  ignoranct 

"Jesus."  Comerford  said,  "you  could 
sell  ihem  the  Brooklv  11  Hi  idge." 

The  saloon  conforms  to  the  image  of  tb 
sw  inging  doors,  sawdust,  a  honk)  -tonk  |>i; 
by  an  Indian,  lilies  and  .  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  r  --  on  1 1 1  <  ■ 
yellow  photographs  of  steamboats  on  l 
River.  Like  the  other  bars  in  town,  of  w 
seem  to  be  a  great  many,  it  stays  open  unti 

I  remember  thai  on  Sunday  ,  on  mj  fiffl 

in  town,  I  walked  QUI  ol  the  hotel  at  nine 
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light,  but  the  desk  clerk  assured  me  there  wasn't 
n  to  see  even  at  noon.  A  great  place  if  you're  a 
k,  he  said,  but  otherwise  a  crummy  town, 
lesumably  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  but  as 
I  haven't  succumbed  to  the  boredom  and  claus- 
icbia  that  supposedly  contributes  to  the  high 
of  alcoholism  in  the  state.  The  town  seems  to 
eautiful.  An  old  gold-mining  town  (population 
HO)  crowded  under  steep  mountains  and  front- 
in  the  Gastineau  Channel.  From  this  window 
e  sixth  floor  of  the  Baranof  Hotel  (so  named 
Russian  Governor  of  Alaska)  I  can  look  out 
e  ramshackle  roofs  of  warehouses  and  wooden 
jj  buildings  that  remind  me  of  a  set  in  a  Holly- 
western;  I  can  see  a  railroad  barge  in  the 
»r;  across  the  nairow  channel,  the  mountains 
iuglas  Island  rise  upward  into  the  mist. 
:e  all  of  southeast  Alaska  the  landscape  is 
ly  wooded  with  spruce  and  hemlock  trees.  The 
ic  Ocean  is  100  miles  to  the  west,  accessible 
i\\  the  channels  and  bays  that  separate  the 
il  hundred  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archi- 
)  The  town  of  Skagway  lies  100  miles  to  the 
and  from  theie  the  gold  trail  of  1B'*8  leads 
•ough  the  Chilkoot  Pass  to  Dawson  City  and 
ikon  Teiritory. 

weather  is  warmer  than  New  York  at  this 
•f  year;  this  morning  it  is  raining,  and  since 
een  here  the  temperature  hasn't  fallen  below 
irees.  The  latitude  is  that  of  Stockholm  and 
rrad.  but  I'm  told  the  Japanese  Current  ac- 
for  the  mild  climate  In  the  spring,  they  say. 
ales  come  into  the  bays  north  of  town:  bears 
'ii  the  far  shores  of  the  inner  islands, 
romance  of  the  state  delights  me.  1  sit  talking 
mater  about  education  or  interest  rates,  and 
myself  looking  at  the  map  on  the  wall,  won- 
about  settlements  with  names  like  W  hite  Eye. 
gatory.  or  Tin  City,  or  Mary's  Igloo.  Always 
lling  to  abandon  politics  to  listen  to  some- 
story  of  a  plane  lost  on  a  glacier  or  a  trapper 
i  death  in  a  cabin.  The  frontier  notion  of 
apparently  still  prevails,  at  least  in  the  minds 
inhabitants.  In  Anchorage  I  listened  to  a 
explain  that  for  a  man  the  customary  sen- 
jr  murder  (first  offense*  is  no  more  than  a 
irs;  for  a  woman  it's  six  months  suspended. 
<e  of  a  prostitute  named  Buck,  who  shot  her 
d  in  the  stomach  and  then  calmly  watched 
!.  The  judge  offered  to  suspend  sentence,  on 
p  of  three  conditions:  if  she  would  hiie  a 
itrist.  leave  the  *tate.  or  go  back  to  school. 
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.  DAY  MCHT.  As  yet  I'm  not  prepared  to 
II   with   the   so-called   "  native  question." 
I  it  isn't  as  simple  as  it  seems  from  New  York 
lington.  This  afternoon,  walking  down  the 
p  the  Capitol  building,  I  noticed  a  Tlingit 
driving  a  car  decorated  with  a  bumper 
[that  said:    'The  ,West  Wasn't  Won.  With 
I  lered  Gun."  The  Indians,  like  everybody 
Alaska,  oppose  gun  legislation,  but  they 
ite  the  slogans,  and  so  they  must  take  what- 


ever comes  closest  to  expressing  their  sentiments. 

In  the  bar  of  the  Baranof  earlier  this  evening  I 
ran  across  an  Eskimo  who.  like  Senator  Blodgett, 
resented  easy  platitudes  about  the  environment.  He 
wore  a  belted  suit  in  the  manner  of  Pierre  Cardin. 
and  he  spoke  in  the  hip  vernacular. 

"Ecology."  he  said,  "what  is  that'.''  We're  part  of 
the  ecology,  man.  We  even  live  with  the  mice." 

I'm  told  that  the  Eskimos  don't  understand  the 
theory  of  conservation  in  any  form:  any  game 
animal  they  find,  they  kill  immediately,  on  the  as- 
sumption thev  might  not  live  long  enough  to  kill  it 
the  follow  ins  day. 


"'I  "M  J ednesday  afteri\oon.  The  Senate  came  to 
▼  y  order  this  morning  after  hearing  a  prayer 
from  a  chaplain  who  began.  "We  Thank  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  the  oil  Thou  hath  given  us  as  a  natural 
resource." 

A  conversation  later  in  the  morning  with  Henry 
Pratt,  the  Governor's  executive  assistant,  suggested 
a  less  pious  attitude.  A  big  man  with  a  round  fare 
and  a  sly  intelligence,  Pratt  at  one  time  owned  a 
public-relations  business  in  Anchorage:  several 
years  ago  he  served  one  term  in  the  Legislature,  and 
after  that  he  became  a  lobbyist  on  behalf  of  a  firm 
dealing  in  trading  stamps.  He  and  Tom  Kelly,  the 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources,  supposedly 
dominate  and  inform  the  thinking  of  Governor 
Keith  Miller.  (  Although  I've  been  promised  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Governor,  so  far  I've  met  him  only 
briefly:  he  seems  to  be  a  pleasant  man  who  some- 
times comes  to  the  bar  in  the  Baranof  to  sing, 
"Your Cheatin'Heart,"with  a  band  that  goes  from 
here  to  places  like  Whitehorse  and  Yellowknife. ) 

W  hen  Pratt  spoke  about  the  $900  million,  he  did 
so  with  awe  and  greed  in  his  voice. 

"The  big  question  around  here,  he  said,  "'is 
who's  going  to  control  all  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic power." 

The  Alaska  state  constitution  gives  the  Governor 
almost  autocratic  powers  la  reaction  to  the  years 
of  dependence  on  a  distant  and  unresponsive  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington),  and  Pratt  gloated  un- 
ashamedly at  the  dilemma  offered  to  the  present 
Legislature.  The  Governor's  budget  proposal  sets 
aside  most  of  the  $900  million  in  various  trust  and 
investment  funds,  thus  preserving  the  princip  I  and 
paving  expenses  with  the  interest.  Even  so.  the 
budget  is  the  largest  in  the  state's  history  (  $242  mil- 
lion as  opposed  to  $154  million  in  1969)  :  it  allo- 
cates additional  money  to  nearly  every  existing 
government  agency  or  program,  and  the  administra- 
tion therefore  can  argue  that  it  is  both  generous  and 
responsible.  Any  politician  who  seeks  further  ap- 
propriations can  be  denounced  as  an  opportunist 
threatening  to  waste  the  state's  substance  and  exag- 
gerate the  condition  of  chronic  inflation.  I  Breakfast 
in  Juneau  costs  $3.20,  and  a  short  ride  in  an  Anchor- 
age taxi  can  cost  as  much  as  $6. 1  Governor  Miller 
is  a  Republican  I  he  filled  the  vacancy  left  by  W  alter 
Hie  kefs  appointment  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior ) ,  and  his  policy  appeals  to  the  conservative  bias 
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of  many  people  in  the  slate.  It  also  encourages  the 
financial  community  in  Anchorage  on  which  the 
Governor  must  depend  for  campaign  money  later 
in  the  spring. 

Pratt  smiled  and  said.  "The  Governor's  program 
is  so  close  to  the  ideal  that  it's  hard  to  attack.  No- 
body  intended  to  preserve  the  $900  million.  It  just 
happened  to  come  out  that  way." 

In  the  Legislature.  I  said,  I'd  heard  complaints 
from  politicians  who  felt  they'd  been  cheated  out  of 
a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  decision. 

"Yeah,"  Pratt  said,  "I  can  imagine." 

He  went  on  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  state  in 
the  optimistic,  Rotarian  language  that  I've  learned 
to  expect  from  officials  in  the  state  administration. 
He  foresaw  unlimited  growth  in  all  directions. 
"Hell."  he  said,  "this  country's  so  goddam  big  that 
even  if  industry  ran  wild,  we  could  never  wreck  it. 
\\  e  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too." 

At  lunch  I  listened  to  a  rebuttal  from  Jay  Ham- 
mond, the  leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Hammond  is  a  guide  and  commercial  salmon  fishei 
man,  a  man  with  green  eyes  and  weathered,  hand- 
some face  who  represents  a  district  larger  than  the 
state  of  Texas.  In  the  entire  district  there  are  no 
more  than  12.000  people,  most  of  them  Indians  and 
Eskimos.  He  is  married  to  a  woman  who  is  part 
Eskimo  and  they  live  in  the  village  of  Naknek  (pop- 
ulation 249)  on  Bristol  Bay.  I  had  the  impression 
that  he  feels  crowded  in  e\en  so  small  a  town  a^ 
Juneau.  Now  in  his  early  fifties,  he  came  up  to 
Alaska  after  World  War  II.  Hying  an  old  1929  am- 
phibian that  resides  in  the  air  museum  at  Anchorage. 

"The  irony."  he  said,  "is  that  some  of  us  are 
trying  to  make  Alaska  into  a  replica  of  the  society 
we  came  up  here  to  escape.  If  I  want  to  see  a  free- 
way, I  can  go  to  Los  Angeles." 

He  distrusted  economic  development  for  its  own 
sake,  believing  that  too  often  only  a  few  people 
prospered  (primarily  merchants,  insurance  agents, 
and  assorted  middlemen),  and  that  no  amount  of 
money  could  justify  the  destruction  that  most  often 
seems  to  accompany  (lie  triumph  of  American  civ  ili- 
zation. 

"We've  had  the  example  of  so-called  normal  de- 
velopment in  the  I  nited  States,"  he  said.  "If  that  s 
normal,  then  I'm  for  what's  abnormal.  I  don't  give 
a  damn  about  making  three  or  lour  limes  a-  much 
money.  To  do  what?  So  1  can  go  l<>  New  Zealand? 
I  'd  i  athei  have  the  country." 

He  doubted  if  his  point  of  view  would  prevail  in 
the  Legislature.  Although  he'd  introduced  a  bill 
establishing  a  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs 
(with  the  authority  to  decide  land  classifications  in 
tin-  siatc  i.  he  recognized  that  it  had  little  hope  of 
passage.  Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  arc  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  population:  hall  the  people  in 
Alaska  live  in  cither  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks,  and 
so  those  two  towns  elect  hall  the  members  ol  the 
I  ,ry  islature. 

"They  talk  idealistic,"  Hammond  said,  "but  when 
it  comes  down  to  it.  they  vole  sellish. 

Hammond  and  Pratt  represent  the  two  principal 


kinds  of  men  that  seem  to  be  drawn  to  A 
Those  like  Pratt,  most  of  whom  arrived  withitl 
last  five  or  ten  years,  come  up  to  make  a  killi 
a  boom  economy.  They  settle  in  the  towns,  antjhi 
incline  to  talk  about  the  wilderness  as  if  it  t 
dramatic  landscape  painting. 


npnuKSDAY.  People  call  themselves  Repub  a 
I  or  Democrats,  but  the  definitions  don  a 
pear  to  mean  the  same  things  in  Alaska  ash 
do  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  diffet  ic 
show  up  in  terms  of  social  prejudice  or  secor. 
interest,  not  in  terms  of  partisan  dogma.  TLft  - 
Democrats    who    proclaim    the   standard  \m 
themes  sound  strangely  artificial,  as  if  they  t 
reciting  a  catechism  they'd  learned  somewher-it 
Thus  the  contradictions  apparent  in  the  Sens  c  ; 
bate  today  on  the  subject  of  grain  subside 
farmers  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Senator  a  ::, 
Rader.  an  Anchorage  lawyer  and  a  persisn 
liberal    Democrat,   argued   against   the  men 
Senator  C.  R.  Lewis,  also  from  Anchoragia  ; 
a  national  director  of  the  John  Birch  Setter1 
argued  for  it.  t  • 

The  character  of  the  people  is  conservative  .  I-  - 
sense  that  they  distrust  any  form  of  gover.at  •  • . 
and   admire   the   self-reliant   agrarian  virt 
haven't  yet  heard  anybody  mention  (let  alo  v  : 
nounce)  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  last  summeid 
ing  the  controversy   over  the  nuclear  testil 
Amchitka  Island  in  the  Aleutians,  Governor fjil <  [»,-, 
condemned  the  opponents  of  the  explosion  astw  > 
bers  of  an  international  conspiracy. 

Like  the  men.  the  women  wear  their  hair  io 
generally  their  faces  are  heavy  and  square,  b:  . 
faces  of  women  in  bowling  alleys.  There  is  a  c  ti 
bias  against  anything  suggestive  of  hippies  aaV-;- .  ;, 
that  sick  stuff  in  the  decadent  cities  to  the  n 
Yesterday  in  the  House,  during  debate  profs  >.. 
to  make  it  a  felony  (with  five  years  in  prise 
striking  a  police  officer,  somebody  said, 

"\\  e  don't  have  any  riots  vet,  but  we  o(i 
what  s  happening  to  the  rest  of  the  countryi 
we  know  these  people  are  coming  in  from  tlj(. 
side.  In  the  old  davs.  you  could  take  them  ill)' 
back  room  and  kick  the  hell  out  of  them."   i  > 

The  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  I  suspect  that  .In 
would  be  a  hard  town  in  which  to  stage  a»|L:r 


demonstration.  I'm  beginning 
as  the  most  American  place,  I 
w  hence  we  .ill  descended. 


to  think  of  A 
le  raw  frontie  9 


■ 


I 


^KlDAl    AFTERNOON.  The  oil  lobbyists  "•<■,■■  y 
anticipate  no  serious  interruptions.  Th 
intelligent    and    practical    men    who   recog  «i 
simple  logical  sequence.  If  the  American  ec  • 
depends  on  oil.  then  there  will  be  a  market  I 
if  people  want  it,  then  the>  must  pay  the  pri 
part  ol  the  price  is  an  occasional  accident  If 
one  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 

Even  so.  despite  the  clarity  of  their  logi|l 
resent  criticism  from  people  whom  thev  ch  - 
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I  r  as  preservationists.  ( In  the  vocabulary  of 
msiness  a  preservationist  is  a  conservationist 
Ltreme  and  fanatical  obsessions,  i.e.  a  person 
uses  to  accept  the  economic  imperatives  and 
ire  dreams  foolishly  of  a  lost  Eden.  I  The 
iient  characterized  the  conversation  last  night 
William  Hopkins,  the  local  agent  for  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Association.  Hopkins  is  a  young 
nest  man  who  came  to  Alaska  several  years 
i  newspaper  reporter. 

<io's  not  for  birds?"  he  said.  "It's  easy  to  be 
pis." 

hought  the  oil  companies  had  suffered  so 
dverse  publicity  because  the  question  of  en- 
?nt  suddenly  had  become  a  fashionable  po- 
5sue.  Although  more  vulnerable  than  other 

I  es,  in  his  view  the  oil  business  was  no  more 

[lan  anybody  else. 

•  it  the  hell,"  he  said,  "the  whole  economy  is 
n  consumption,  waste,  and  pollution." 
bfore,  if  anything  was  at  fault,  it  was  the 
I  tructure.  As  long  as  money  remained  the 
the  American  dream,  then  what  else  could 
expect?  If  people  wanted  to  retain  the  en- 
nt,  then  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Not 
I  h  money  but  also  by  giving  up  certain  con- 
ps.  He  suggested,  for  example,  that  in  order 
j|  tvith  the  air  pollution  in  New  York,  maybe 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  their  cars 
.he  bridges.  The  oil  business  would  comply 
I  atever  restrictions  were  imposed  on  it,  but 
( >ther  people  accepted  similar  restrictions 
^h-minded  pronouncements  about  the  en- 
mt  would  continue  to  be  meaningless. 
<e  are  times,"  he  said,  "when  you  burn 
l  or  people  with  German  names.  Right  now 

owever,  in  Alaska.  This  morning  I  met  Tom 
e  Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
t  that  he  would  be  entirely  sympathetic  to 
ff  unhappiness.  He's  a  Texan  who  first  came 
aska  as  an  independent  oil  operator  on  the 
;ninsula:  a  self-confident  man  in  his  middle 
[lot  given  to  questioning  his  own  assump- 
speaks  with  a  faint  drawl  and  smiles  in 
lanical  way  of  a  man  with  charm  but  no 
humor. 

j'rily  he  wanted  to  talk  about  the  oil  auction 
ember  in  Anchorage;  he  conducted  it,  and 
'd  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  he  had 
ne  oil  companies  into  making  such  extrav- 
ds  for  the  leases  on  the  North  Slope.  But 
iij  l  heavy  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  he  dismissed 
:tions  of  the  preservationists.  (Knowing 
from  New  York,  people  like  Kelly  feel 
o  relieve  me  of  my  Eastern  prejudices;  all 
vould  concur  with  Vice  President  Agnew's 
of  an  effete  snobbism  among  members  of 
J  lal  press.)  "Too  many  people,"  Kelly  said, 
merized  by  that  idea  of  fragile  ecology." 
fust  of  his  conversation  was  crowded  with 
|ljike  "maximization  of  the  Alaskan  poten- 
t  only  did  the  state  still  retain  350.000 
the  North  Slope,  but  there  were  twelve 


other  sedimentary  basins  in  Alaska,  and  these  Kelly 
also  hoped  to  raffle  off  at  high  prices.  The  present 
budget  assumes  $i0  million  from  a  sale  next  sum- 
mer of  leases  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  in  Bristol 
Bay.  As  for  the  Legislature  s  proposal  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Kelly 
seemed  to  consider  it  an  insult.  His  own  department 
at  present  decides  land  classifications,  and  any  sub- 
traction from  his  authority  he  thought  both  unrea- 
sonable and  inefficient. 

"I'm  tired  of  people  telling  us  how  to  do  some- 
thing," he  said.  "Those  of  us  here  are  not  totally 
incapable." 

The  subject  of  Bristol  Bay  came  up  again  at  tea, 
in  a  conversation  with  Jay  Hammond  and  Clem 
Tillion.  Tillion  is  a  man  of  the  same  temperament 
as  Hammond;  also  a  salmon  fisherman,  he  lives  in 
a  small  town  about  130  miles  southwest  of  Anchor- 
age on  the  Cook  Inlet.  He  has  short,  reddish  hair 
and  not  many  teeth,  but  he  laughs  easily,  and  he's 
the  kind  of  man  whose  company  makes  you  feel  that 
somehow  you've  been  improved.  I  don't  know  how 
else  to  describe  it.  but  it  has  something  to  do  with 
a  lightness  of  spirit  and  an  impression  of  both  wis- 
dom and  competence.  (With  either  Tillion  or  Ham- 
mond I  can  imagine  being  lost  in  seemingly  hopeless 
circumstances  and  yet  not  worrying  about  it.  I 

We  sat  at  a  plain,  wooden  table  in  the  modest 
apartment  Tillion  rents  within  a  block  of  the 
Capitol.  Tillion's  wife  served  tea  and  smoked  fish, 
and  Hammond  talked  about  the  purpose  of  a  bill 
he'd  introduced  to  prohibit  oil  drilling  in  the  shal- 
low water  of  Bristol  Bay.  Salmon  in  enormous  num- 
bers spawn  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  bay;  the 
circular  tides  do  not  wash  out  to  sea.  and  a  heavy 
spill  of  oil  could  destroy  the  fishery. 

"For  once."  Hammond  said,  "you'd  think  we 
could  err  on  the  side  of  conservation.  At  least  the 
mistakes  are  reversible." 

(On  Wednesday,  I  remember,  an  oil  lobbyist  in 
the  corridor  of  the  Legislature  was  leafing  through 
bills  that  had  been  introduced  during  his  absence. 
Coming  across  Hammond's  bill,  he  shrugged  and 
said.  "Shit,  that'll  never  pass.") 

Tillion  has  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House, 
in  which  he's  one  of  the  senior  Republicans  and  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Speaking  of  men 
like  Kelly  and  Henry  Pratt,  he  described  them,  flatly 
and  simpl\.  as  predators.  "If  a  man  doesn't  know 
he  s  an  animal."  he  said,  "then  you  can't  reason 
with  him." 

He  wondered  why  people  couldn't  understand 
that  they  were  all  caught  up  in  the  same  circle  of 
life  (men.  dogs,  fish,  plankton,  caribou,  moths, 
trees,  etc.),  each  dependent  on  the  other.  The 
trouble  begins,  he  said,  when  men  imagine  them- 
selves exempt  from  the  natural  law  and  so  go  about 
promulgating  their  own  laws  as  if  thev  were  minor 
gods.  Once  let  loose,  the  technological  beast  pro- 
ceeds on  its  ravening  way. 

He  started  out  in  Alaska  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
building  his  own  cabin  on  an  island  in  Halibut 
Cove.  Gradually  he  enclosed  it  within  a  frame 
house,  cutting  the  wood  at  his  own  sawmill.  Half 


if  (  ople  wanted 
to  retain  the 
enviroi  iment, 
they  would  have 
to  pay  for  it... 
by  giving  up 
certain 

conveniences. 
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jfVVlS  Laphani  the  men  he  started  fishing  with  have  since  been 
drowned.  Hammond,  I  find  out,  began  not  as  a  fish- 
erman but  as  a  trapper.  The  market  in  fox  pelts  col- 
lapsed in  the  late  1910s  (the  result  of  fox  coats  be- 
coming associated  with  whores),  and  so  for  several 
years  he  worked  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  shooting  wolves  to  protect  the  reindeer 
herds  on  the  northwestern  tundra. 

They  both  mentioned  the  difficulties  of  cam- 
paigning in  what  the  Alaskans  call  "'the  bush."  The 
politicians  in  the  rural  districts  need  the  native  vote 
(otherwise  known  as  "the  canoe  vote"),  and  so 
they  must  go  to  the  smallest  settlements  and  demon- 
strate their  fortitude  to  the  chief.  The  villages  do 
not  split  their  vote.  Everybody  votes  the  way  the 
chief  tells  them,  and  so  both  Hammond  and  Tillion 
have  been  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  local  feasts 
while  nodding  smilingly  at  the  assembled  crowd. 
Moose  fat  apparently  is  the  worst,  particularly  if 
it  has  been  dried  and  cut  into  narrow  strips;  there 
is  also  whale  blubber,  seal  oil,  and  meat  left  so  long 
in  the  sun  that  it  attracts  maggots. 


Saturday.  It  is  noon,  and  I  sit  looking  out  the 
window  at  the  solemn  gulls  standing  in  rows 
on  the  roofs  of  rotting  sheds.  They  stand  facing  in 
silent,  contrary  directions,  indifferent  to  the  wind 
blowing  up  the  channel  from  the  southwest.  The 
Coast  Guard  picket  ship  in  the  harbor  is  heavy  with 
ice.  I  didn't  notice  it  vesterdav.  and  so  presumably 
it  arrived  last  night  from  a  patrol  in  more  northern 
w  aters. 

1  keep  forgetting  how  big  the  state  is:  how  big 
and  how  diverse.  There  is  a  four-hour  time  shift 
between  here  and  the  Bering  Sea.  and  the  papers 
this  morning  show  the  temperature  in  Fairbanks  at 
35  degrees  below  zero.  Further  north,  on  the  North 
Slope,  it  is  60  below  and  always  dark  at  this  time 
of  year. 

The  people  think  of  the  state  as  a  country  facing 
west  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  have  more  to 
do  with  Japan  than  the\  do  with  New  York.  The 
Japanese  buy  most  of  the  Alaskan  fish,  and  the 
steel  for  the  pipeline,  already  stacked  in  tiers  at  the 
port  of  Valdez.  was  imported  from  Yokohama. 

It  is  a  country  of  violent  contrasts.  Forests  and 
mountains  in  the  southeast;  flat,  barren  plains  in 
the  north.  Extreme  poverty  in  the  rural  places  and 
sudden  wealth  in  the  boom  towns.  The  long  winter 
darkness  and  the  midnight  sun  of  the  brief  summer. 
The  Arctic  Eskimos  haunted  by  the  demons  of  a 
primitive  culture,  pursuing  whales  within  sight  of 
the  oil  derricks  working  the  wonders  of  the  modern 
alchemy.  (  I  remember  a  man  talking  about  bis 
Eskimo  wife:  "I  ike.  what  you  got  to  dig.  man.  is 
that  she's  three  thousand  years  old."  I 

Probably  the  native  question  is  the  dominant 
issue  in  the  state,  more  difficult  than  the  rnonev  or 
the  oil,  and  yet  hardly  anybod)  will  talk  about  it. 
The  Governor  and  most  of  the  politicians  like  to 
say  that  it  is  the  concern  of  the  Congress  in  W  ash- 
ington, their  rationale  being  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment bought  Alaska  from  the  Russians,  and  so  the 


U.  S.  government  can  goddamn  well  pay  oim 
natives.  (The  word,  natives,  is  a  collective  jinj 
comprising  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  and  Tlingit,  r  da 
and  Athabascan  Indians,  all  of  w  hom  dislike  ad 
other.  I 

The  question  requires  some  historical  exjlna 
tion.  The  deal  with  the  Russians  postponed  a  tie 
ment  with  the  natives  for  the  land  to  which  iwa 
recognized  they  held  aboriginal  title.  It  wfl  ai  '  * 
sumed  that  a  later  Congress  would  work  oi  a: 
equitable  arrangement.  No  Congress  got  a  m 
to  doing  that,  and  so  now  there  are  several  b  ii 
Washington  providing  various  compensation  i 
land  and  money. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  Alaska  Federati n  i  r 
Natives   (an  uneasy  alliance  between  the  i  >v 
mentioned  tribes)  demands  $500  million  in  isi 
40  million  acres,  and  a  2  per  cent  over-ride  djth: 
oil  revenues.  The  bill  offered  by  the  Departm  t  ■ 
the  Interior  offers  the  same  cash.  10  million  re 
and  no  over-ride.  (There  are  other  complic; 
having  to  do  with  which  10  or  40  million  n 
what  kind  of  title  and  the  rate  of  pavmen  . 
generally  the  two  bills  reflect  the  differendjife 
opinion. ) 

In  the  meantime,  pending  a  settlement,  tHD 
partment  of  the  Interior  imposed  a  land-fret  i 
the  state  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  this  that  account 
the  rising  anger.  In  the  Act  granting  statehop 
1959,  the  federal  government  reserved  250  rill 
acres  in  Alaska:  the  state  received  the  rem: 
1 00  million  acres,  with  the  right  to  choose  wnE^H 
land  it  wanted.  (  Again  there  are  exception©:)!! 
qualifications,  but  that  is  the  gist  of  it.  I  B  t 
state  had  chosen  only  6  million  acres  befc 
advent  of  the  land-freeze.  Which  means  th  1990 
towns  can't  extend  their  boundaries,  and  llie  " 
lators  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  can  t  be  1 
arrange  heavy  deals. 

Thus  the  natives  are  getting  in  the  way  HJ 
they're    becoming    politically    sophisticated  iMB 
Federation  retains  both  Arthur  Goldberg  and  : 
sey  Clark),  and  they're  beginning  to  notice  tl 
parity  between  a  tar-paper  shack  and  a  suljx  » 
ranch  bouse. 

Vesterdav  evening,  talking  to  SenatoiUMi 
Christiansen  in  the  bar  of  the  Baranof.  I  beHJ 
hear  an  ominous  dissonance.  Christiansen  iHT 
Eskimo  and  the  only  native  of  any  kind 
Senate:  a  gentle  man  in  his  fifties,  obviousl] 
accustomed  to  the  apparent  inequalities,  he 
be  identified  in  tin-  Negro  context  of  the 
States  as  an  Uncle  Tom.  But  the  $000  millic 
the  rising  tide  of  expectation  in  Alaska  have  flir 
him  to  something  more  than  a  polite  request;?! 
decent  break.  He  resented  the  Governor's  f§J 
and  the  policy  of  preserving  the  principal.^ 
sorrowful  bitterness  in  his  voice,  he  said. 

"What  are  they  saving  it  for?  for  whom-j 
should  sec  what  it's  like  in  the  bush.  Those 
need  help  right  now." 

Again  I  was  reminded  of  the  preliminary 
ference  in  Anchorage  last  fall:  few  nativi 
been  invited,  and  those  who  came  made  extl 


proposals.  Other  people  talked  importantly 
capital-improvement  funds,  satellite  com- 
itions,  and  even  a  pan-terrestrial  bridge 
the  Bering  Strait.  The  natives  envisioned  a 
lore  food,  electricity,  and  maybe  running 

j  can't  know  what  it's  like,"  Christiansen 
You  can't.  People  living  in  sheds,  goddamnit 
lve  people  in  a  little  room." 
stiansen  is  a  bush  pilot,  and  usually  he  drinks 
self.  Before  he  subsided  into  resigned  silence, 
ed  at  me  with  confused  eyes,  attempting  to 
I  the  expression  of  rage  in  his  worn,  pitted 

e,  they'll  give  me  something  in  the  Senate, 
e  it's  me,  good  old  Ray.  But  it's  never 


enough.  It's  all  lawyers  around  here.  Lawyers  who 
can  twist  words  anyway  they  want.  Money  talks, 
goddamnit." 


Sunday  evening.  Quiet  day  and  still  raining. 
I  haven't  seen  the  sun  for  a  week,  and  always 
the  mountains  are  hidden  by  drifting  clouds.  The 
ice  field  behind  the  mountains  behind  the  town 
extends  for  1,000  square  miles. 

Tillion  turns  out  to  be  an  amateur  historian  and 
a  man  of  wide  erudition.  He  says  the  Eskimo  cul- 
ture has  all  but  vanished.  Instead  of  dog  sleds  they 
drive  snowmobiles,  and  they  hunt  with  rifles  instead 
of  spears.  They  get  much  of  their  food  with  stamps 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  (Cont.  on  p.  98) 


"The  politicians 
in  the  rural 
districts  need 
the  native  vote 
.  .  .  and  so  must 
demonstrate 
their  fortitude  to 
the  chief.  .  .  . 
Everybody  votes 
the  way  the 
chief  tells  them." 


Point  Hope  is  an 
isolated  village  130 
miles  above  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In 
summer,  when  there 
is  no  hunting,  the 
young  people  migrate 
to  the  boom  towns 
to  look  for  work. 
The  remaining  older 
Eskimos  live  on  a 
subsistence  level, 
fishing  or  killing 
what  game  they  can, 
but,  for  the  most 
part,  depending  on 
the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  medicine, 
education,  and 
food  stamps. 


By  tlif  end  oj  July  the 
great  runs  uj  salmon 
pass  and  fishing 
cuds.  The  women  and 
children  remain  in 
the  village  with  the 
fish  caches  while 
the  nu  n  leave  to  begin 
hunting  and  trapping. 


Tlingits  in  the  southeast  apparently  were  very  cruel ; 
they  kept  Eskimos  for  slaves  and  raised  the  prac- 
tice of  torture  to  an  art.  The  first  white  men  they 
saw,  a  ship's  party  of  Russian  fur  traders,  they 
promptly  killed.  Which,  Tillion  thought,  was  en- 
tirely correct.  "  They  recognized  the  practical  reality 
of  it."  he  said.  "Somebody  ends  up  as  the  hewer  of 
w  ood. 

W  e  drove  <>ut  to  the  Mendenhall  Glacier  on  the 
iinilli  end  of  town.  Tillion  talking  ahoiit  Indians 
and  the  land.  His  island  commands  a  view  of  moun- 
tains Still  unnamed,  and  from  his  dork  he  ran  look 
down  into  the  clear  water  at  the  diving  ducks  turn- 
ing over  stones  in  their  search  for  snails. 

"'If  I  had  my  way,"  he  said.  "I'd  keep  people  out 
of  this  state.  I'd  set  up  immigration  laws." 

The  old  ice  in  the  face  of  the  glacier  is  the  color 
of  sapphires. 


MONDAY  MORNING.  I  begin  to  see  what  thifl 
clerk  meant  about  the  local  tendency  t» <( 
melancholy.  1  had  dinner  last  night  with  i 
Phillips,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
wards  he  slated  dismally  out  the  window  t  I 
house  he  has  rented  on  a  hill  overlookin  t 
channel. 

"You  know  something?'  he  said.  "This  s 
misei  able  I ii I le  tow n." 

Phillips  owns  an  insurance  agenc)  in  Ancho 
he's  .hi  urbane  man  of  forty-five  who  finds  hi 
constrained  within  the  limitations  ol  Juneau1 
chorage  is  brash  and  new  and  glutted  with  en 
it  has  the  feeling  of  a  mining  camp,  and  the  • 
bars  place  notices  in  the  papers  announein  t 
arrival  of  "new  girls  dail\  ."  Juneau  is  more  si  1 
The  bar  at  the  Baranof  is  pretty  much  the  only  1 
in  town,  and  on  Saturday  nights  the  guitar  pi  • 
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jaroon  coats.  Otherwise  you  could  think  it 
lesday.  Later  in  the  legislative  session,  when 
ody's  been  here  for  four  or  five  months.  I 
H  agine  an  oppressive  heaviness,  like  Kafka's 
Bti  or  a  Broadway  show  on  the  road. 

aps  Phillips  was  depressed  for  more  specific 
s.  He  has  served  in  the  Senate  for  eight  years, 
I'w  that  he  wants  to  run  for  Governor  it  ap- 
eai  hat  he  doesn't  have  much  chance.  Brooding 
he  ungratefulness  of  the  electorate,  he  said, 
w  don't  give  a  shit  unless  it's  their  ox.  They 
I  images,  and  no  matter  what  you  do,  you're 

I  gain,  apropos  of  nothing  in  the  conversation 
I  er  a  long  silence: 

,at  do  the\  think  this  is?  A  civics  class?" 
|  issumed  that  the  present  session  would  be- 
increasingly  unpleasant,  largely  because  of 
ctions  and  nobody  therefore  being  sure  of 
ly  else's  promises  or  intentions.  He  expected 
itical  deals  to  begin,  and  he  doubted  whether 
vernor  could  protect  the  $900  million. 
)ple  say.  'Great,  let's  keep  the  $900  million.' 
Mi  they  say,  'Just  this  one  little  project.  Brad.' 
fig,  of  course,  their  own." 
also  doubted  whether  the  Legislature  could 
up  with  imaginative  alternatives  to  the 
ir  political  compromises.  There  wasn't 
1  time,  and  nobod)  had  the  necessary  infor- 
i.  "If  we  do  anything  right."  he  said,  "we'll 
nto  it  by  mistake." 

Hopkins,  the  oil  lobbyist,  arrived  after  dinner 
screen,  a  projector,  and  a  documentary  film 
d.  New  for  Tomorrow.  Although  paid  for  by 
1  oil  companies,  the  credits  announced  that 
been  produced  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  Early 
?ek  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  condemned  it 
nk   propaganda,   primarily    because   of  a 
ice  showing  sockeye  salmon  in  a  stream  on 
oith  Slope.  That  species  of  salmon  is  un- 
i  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  newspaper  questioned 
tire  premise  of  the  fdm,  i.e.,  that  the  oil  busi- 
oes  not  disturb  the  natural  environment, 
film  opened  with  a  shot  of  a  whale  leaping 
the  sea  and  thereafter  presented  alternating 
of  wildlife  and  oil  rigs.  Hopkins  referred  to 
ter  a-  '"unobtrusive  Christmas  trees  removing 
ns.    When  the  questionable  salmon  appeared. 
|ghed  and  said.  "This  is  the  shot  with  the 
ish." 

Hips,  who  liked  the  film,  also  laughed.  "For 
's  sake."  he  said.  "Who  the  bell  is  going  to 
that?  How  man\  people  can  tell  the  difference 
en  one  kind  of  salmon  and  another?" 
lat's  what  I  thought,"  Hopkins  said.  "Sort  of 
license." 

Hips  said.  "I'm  beginning  to  hate  the  word. 


(ore  Hopkins  left.  Phillips  told  him  that  he'd 
n  that  afternoon  to  Secretary  Hickel  in  Wash- 
pi.  He  reported  that  Hickel  was  as  anxious  as 
mdy  else  in  Alaska  to  begin  work  on  the  pipe- 
But  the  company  contracted  to  build  it  hadn't 
Applied  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 


the  necessary  papers.  "He  needs  maps  and  the 
geography,"  Phillips  said.  "He  doesn't  care  if  they 
draw  it  on  toilet  paper,  but  they've  got  to  give  him 
something  specific." 


TUESDAY  afternoon.  Charles  Sassara.  an  am- 
bitious man  in  his  late  thirties,  is  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  Except 
the  majority  isn't  a  majority,  and  so  Sassara  is  also 
a  suspicious  man  who  imagines  people  intriguing 
against  him.  Probably  he's  right.  Last  year  he  as- 
sumed he'd  fixed  it  to  be  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He'd  been  so  sure  of  it  that  he  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  Governor  and  invited  his 
family  down  from  Anchorage  to  attend  his  investi- 
ture. The  night  before  the  election  the  Republicans 
and  seven  Democrats  arranged  a  coalition  that  Sas- 
sara didn't  find  out  about  until  the  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

I've  listened  to  him  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  usually  he  is  cynical  and  contentious. 
In  a  conversation  during  the  noon  recess  today  he 
denounced  the  Governor's  budget  as  an  obvious 
political  trick. 

"It's  treating  us  like  children."  he  said.  "You 
know  the  bit.  ...  Stay  away  from  Mommy's  feet 
because  Mommy's  trying  to  cook." 

Sassara  is  a  politician  in  the  glib,  New  York 
manner.  He  wears  sharply  cut  suits  and  heavy  gold 
cuff  links:  his  swarthy  pudginess  reminds  me  of 
Pierre  Salinger.  He  figured  that  the  "creative  thin-" 
to  do  with  the  $900  million  was  to  travel  around 
the  state  and  ask  people  what  they  really  wanted. 
Not  what  they  sort  of  wanted,  but  what  they  really 
wanted.  Once  that  had  been  established,  then  the 
state  could  buy  it  for  them. 

"You  got  to  push  the  hot  buttons,"  he  said.  '  I'm 
here  to  spend  the  loot." 

He  d  heard  somewhere,  although  he  admitted 
he'd  never  seen  it  written  down,  that  capital  im- 
provements (roads,  bridges,  schools,  etc.)  paid  1!! 
per  cent  interest  and  circumvented  the  debilitating 
effects  of  inflation.  He'd  sent  a  copy  of  the  budget 
to  a  stockbroker  he  knew  in  New  ^  ork  so  that  the 
stockbroker  could  run  it  through  a  computer  and 
locate  the  weaknesses  in  it.  "There's  no  point  giv  ing 
the  Governor  a  chance  to  look  good  with  all  that 
mone)  in  an  election  year,"  he  said. 

Discussing  the  needs  of  the  state  of  Alaska,  he 
advanced  the  customary  arguments  for  education 
and  social  welfare,  but  his  remarks  seemed  oddl) 
irrelevant,  as  if  he  were  addressing  an  audience  on 
the  West  Side  in  New  i  ork.  In  the  summers  he 
operates  a  tourist  boat  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
but  when  be  talked  about  the  scenery  he  did  so 
as  if  it  had  been  imported  from  the  back  lot  at 
Paramount. 

At  another  point,  speaking  of  the  poverty  among 
the  Eskimos,  he  said.  "It's  a  subsistence  deal.  .  .  . 
You  know,  they  got  to  go  out  and  kill  a  fish  or  a 
seal  or  something." 

Midway  through  the  conversation  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Lewis  Dischner.  the  lobby- 
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ist  in  Juneau  for  the  Teamsters  Union.  Dischner 
slouched  in  a  chair  with  his  boots  on  the  table,  an 
unshaven  and  ribald  man  given  to  conspiratorial 
winking.  I  later  discovered  he'd  been  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  when  Alaska  became  a  state  in 
He  leafed  through  a  copy  of  the  budget  while 
Sassara  talked  on  the  telephone  to  a  contractor  in 
\nchorage  who  hadn't  bothered  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired licenses  but  still  refused  to  answer  inquiries 
from  the  State  Attorney  General. 

"  Look.  Fred."  Sassara  said,  "you  got  to  cut  it 
out.  .  .  .  You  don't  want  to  start  that  way."'  When 
he  hung  up  lie  complained  to  Dischner  about 
the  man's  unreasonable  stubbornness.  Dischner 
shrugged  and  remarked  that  if  the  Teamsters  had 
to  deal  with  the  guy,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing. 

'What  the  fuck?'"  he  said.  "Shut  him  down. 
Nothing  moves." 

Sassara  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  that  also  contained  an  element  of  envy:  after 
a  wistful  pause,  he  said.  "I  know.  Lew  .  .  .  but  you 
people  work  difTerentlv. 

Dischner  had  come  to  talk  about  the  budget.  He 
was  skeptical  of  the  good  behavior  so  far  evident 
among  the  member-  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  at- 
tributed it  to  their  confusion,  their  stupidity,  and 
the  euphoria  in  the  earlv  weeks  of  the  session. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  said,  everybodx  would  remem- 
ber the\  were  up  for  election. 

"The  first  one  makes  a  deal,"  he  said,  "  and  there 
goes  the  whole  barrel  ol  wax. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  didn't  want  to 
spend  the  $900  million.  Sassara  couldn't  believe  that 
anybody  associated  with  a  labor  union  could  en- 
dorse so  Republican  a  point  of  view. 

'  Lew.'"  he  said.  "You  don't  mean  that. 

Dischner  threw  the  budget  on  the  table. 

"They  H  piss  it  away,    he  said. 

Sassara.  still  incredulous,  began  to  enumerate 
social  improvements. 

"Roads.  Lew  .  .  .  airport-  .  .  .  schools. 

Dischner  nodded  at  each  of  the  prospects  men- 
1  tioned. 

"Whatever  you  w  ant  to  call  it."  he  said.  ".  .  .  Piss- 
ing it  away. 

When  he  had  left  Sassara  seemed  shaken.  His 
political  philosophy  in  ruins,  he  turned  to  me  and 
-aid. 

"lou  -ee  what  a  crazy,  state  this  is?  Even  the 
goddamn  labor  leaders  are  conservative.  ^  <>u  -ee 
them  in  \nchorage.  standing  around  in  paint- 
spattered  -hoes,  looking  at  the  -lock  tapes. 


»  »    ednesd  \> .  I'  in  I  he i  rema  i  k-  about  the  native 
▼  T  question,  with  commentary   from  Senator 
John  Rader  and  Representative  Willie  Hensley. 

Radei  drew  a  graph  on  the  hack  of  an  envelope. 
Assuming  income  and  population  as  the  coordi- 
nates, the  graph  looked  like  a  drawing  of  two  sleep 
mountains,  one  much  -mallei  than  the  oilier. 
"That,"  Radei  said,  "is  the  graph  of  a  South 
\meiican  republic."  He  argued  that  il  was  also  a 
fair  rendering  of  the  social  imbalance  in  Muska. 


The  smaller  mountain  represented  the  povei 
the  natives.  Pointing  to  it.  Rader  said. 

"This  is  Watts:  this  is  Harlem." 

A  supporter  of  Gene  McCarthy  in  196! 
therefore  the  embodiment  of  the  extreme  Left  tl 
Alaskan  Senate.  Rader  is  a  handsome  and  gen  oi 
man.  with  gray  hair  and  clear,  intelligent  ev<  jj 
spoke  w  ith  intense  earnestness,  appalled  that  .it 
all  the  talk  of  trees  and  water,  people  coi 
blindly  ignore  the  social  environment.  ( In  Ar  io 
age  I  remember  a  man  talking  about  a  pa: 
which  an  Eskimo  pulled  a  knife  on  him.  "Jaj 
natelv."  he  said,  "it  was  a  mistaken  identit  j 
w  hite  men  look  the'same.  '  i 

Rader  thought  the  Governor's  announced  ]  ii 
with  regard  to  the  native  land  claims  (i.e.,  btl 
federal  government  deal  with  it  I  was  not  onRni 
guided  but  also  dangerous.  He  thought  that  it 
out  some  appropriate  gesture  from  the  state  Jia 
ticularlv  since  the  advent  of  the  $900  milliori'tl 
Congress  might  choose  to  indefinitely  postpoi  t' 
passage  of  a  bill.  If  that  happened,  and  if  the  n  I 
then  took  the  matter  into  the  courts,  he  bel  vi 
the\  would  wait  years  for  am  kind  of  settle  m 
To  him  it  seemed  obvious  that  the  longerjl 
waited,  the  more  damaging  their  anger  woullb 


come. 

"Nobodv  wants  to  admit  it."  he  said,  "bi-tl 
trouble  is  already  here.  If  these  people  contir' 
stick  their  heads  in  the  sand,  it'll  get  worse." 

W  illie  Hensley  confirmed  Rader  s  premoni  a 
Henslev  is  the  Eskimo  in  the  belted  suit  an  t 
Representative  of  the  oil  district  on  the  North  Sf 

"When  I  was  a  kid."  be  said,  "all  I  knev^v 
what  I  could  see.  But  the  Eskimo  kids  nova  /V 
learning  a  lot  of  things  they  didn't  know  b  )i 
like  for  instance  that  their  average  life  expeci 
is  thirty-four  years."  •'•Rail 

A  young  man  in  his  late  tw  enties.  Hensley  w'e 
ucated  largely  in  the  mainland  L  nited  States,  flL 
accounts  not  only  for  his  suit  but  also  for  his/lslia, 
wife  and  his  urban  speech  rhythms.  I  nlike  <lr/ 
tiansen,  his  manner  is  withdrawn  and  hostill 

tyi  ou  listen  to  some  of  the  people  around  I  - 
he  said,  "and  you'd  think  there  was  a  $50  b-r 
on  natives  instead  of  wolves. 

He's  interested  in  acquiring  political  power » 
for  thai  he  looks  more  hopefully,   to  the  fe«rt 
rather  than  to  the  stale  government.  The  nathj 
the  stale  are  disorganized  and  scattered  thii  >, 
remote  villages,  and  so  Henslev  spends  as  i 
time  in  W  ashington  as  he  does  in  Juneau,  hi  l 
for  a   land-claims  settlement   that   will  siibsii 
money  for  numbers  of  voles.  Kill   when  he 
about  conditions  in  the   Arctic,  he  doesn't  lUt 
authentic   (much  like  Sassara'-  Democrats 
srans).  and  I  had  the  feeling  thai  he  doesn't  li 


go  home  to  Kotzebue. 

This  apparentlv  i-  a  dillicultv  encounter* 
the  younger  generation  of  Indian  and  Eskimo 
licians.  They  learn  the  while  man's  laws  and 
I  he  w  hite  man's  clothes,  and  so  in  their  ow  n  vil 
become  aliens.  In  the  old  Eskimo  tradition  it 
w  i-e  man  w  ho  keeps  silence  and  the  fool  who  -| 
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tSDAY  evening.  Further  remarks  about  the 
skan  xenophobia,  with  evidence  from  a 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  monetary 


I  Phillips  appointed  the  committee  because 
rusts  the  Governor's  fiscal  policy:  he  dis- 
§|  but  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  in  the 
ure  knows  enough  to  dispute  it  intelli- 
Thus  the  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
technical  information  and  to  write  a  bill 
1  allow  the  state  to  invest  in  more  adven- 
uroi  propositions  than  government  securities. 
Tl  first  witness  this  afternoon,  an  investment 
unk  from  Seattle  named  Duff  Kennedy,  blandly 
ifoi  'd  the  committee  that  the  state  probably  had 
eptly  advised  by  Blyth  &  Co.  and  the  Bank 
41'rica.  With  condescending  humor  Kennedy 
d  heard  that  Blyth  &  Co.  balanced  precari- 
ear  the  edge  of  bankruptcy.  Phillips  said, 
t  know  what  we're  paying  them  for." 
ledy  smiled,  as  if  from  a  long  way  off.  "I 
now  either,"  he  said,  "they  lost  so  much 
jonj  in  the  bond  market  that  they  had  to  get  out 

ing  at  each  other  as  if  they'd  always  known 
"st,  the  members  of  the  committee  listened 
:rat(  II y  as  Kennedy  proceeded  to  explain  that 
dial  aska  needed  was  somebody  on  its  side,  some- 
■dj)  watch  out  for  Alaska's  interests.  Brokers 
wuH  t  do  that,  he  said:  his  firm  could. 

I  service  industry  is  very  big  right  now."  he 
iou  don't  want  the  blue  chips.  Neophytes  do 
hey  go  for  the  old,  established  names,  and 
t  killed." 

tor  Zeigler.  the  member  from  Ketchikan. 
What  should  our  <;oals  be?  What  are  we 
for?" 

»edy  again  smiled  his  distant  smile.  "I  don't 
he  said.  "It's  your  state." 
alked  for  an  hour  about  cash  flows  and  de- 
ent  banks  and  time  deposits,  and  when  he'd 
1.  Zeigler  said,  "We  sure  do  appreciate  you 
by  and  visiting  with  us." 
second  w  itness,  a  man  named  Charles  Boothe 
os  Angeles,  was  more  crass.  He  also  wanted 
)Jij  up  the  Alaskan  account,  but  he  didn't  under- 
ae  political  nuances  or  the  mistrust  between 
vernor  and  the  Legislature,  and  instead  of 
about  general  financial  policy,  he  promoted 
i  firm.  A  gray-haired  man  in  a  tweed  suit, 
led  to  a  more  conservative  approach  than 
fy's. 

'nink  Duff  maybe  is  a  little  aggressive."  he 
what  you  people  need  is  a  team." 
)bserved  that  his  firm  could  provide  that 
experts  in  real  estate,  mortgages,  banking, 
bonds,  and  whatever  else  happened  to  at- 
e  state's  fancy.  Zeigler  followed  the  proposal 
ffieulty. 

're  babes  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Boothe."  he  said, 
nother  point  Senator  Joseph  Josephson  (a 
i  at  and  a  dogmatic  liberal  I  became  alarmed 
mebody  from  the  outside  might  be  dictating 
He  didn't  want  anybody  advising  the  state 


about  anything,  he  said,  unless  he  was  sure  about 
that  person's  social  philosophy. 

"Nobody."  he  said,  "can  come  in  here  and  tell 
us  what  our  values  are." 

Boothe  seemed  genuinely  alarmed. 

"Oh.  no.  of  course  not."  he  said.  "You're  just 
looking  for  input-output.  I  just  give  you  the  facts 
and  the  costs.  It  isn't  important  what  1  think." 

Senator  Zeigler  said,  "What's  so  philosophical 
about  $900  million?" 

At  the  end,  such  was  the  general  confusion,  that 
Phillips  asked  both  Kennedy  and  Boothe  to  return 
the  follow  ing  week.  The  committee  expected  to  hear 
testimony  from  other  investment  bankers  (several 
of  them  from  New  York  I .  and  it  wanted  somebody 
friendly  to  translate  the  technical  language. 

"You  see  what  we  mean,"  Phillips  said:  "so  we 
know  they're  not  screwing  us." 

(Earlier  this  evening  I  ran  across  Josephson  in 
the  bar  of  the  Baranof:  he'd  been  drinking  with 
Duff  Kennedy,  and  he  assured  me  that  despite  his 
well-cut  suit  and  Establishment  appearance,  Ken- 
nedy at  heart  was  a  true  Democrat.  "You  wouldn't 
know  it  to  look  at  him."  Josephson  said,  "but  he's 
a  liberal." ) 


I^IRIDAY.  The  House  committee  on  natural  re- 
I  sources  today  heard  testimony  from  fishermen 
who  told  of  fish  dying  in  the  streams  near  Ketchi- 
kan. The  wastes  from  the  pulp  mill  rai-e  the 
temperature  in  the  water,  and  the  erosion  from  the 
picked-over  hillsides  dumps  silt  on  the  spawning 
gravel.  In  some  places  there  are  fifteen  feet  of  dead 
herring  on  the  bottom  of  shallow  bays.  One  of  the 
fishermen,  a  solemn  man  with  a  heavy  jaw,  tried  to 
explain  what  happened  when  a  herring  died  in  the 
effluents  from  the  mills.  Drawing  tiny,  erratic 
ciiclcs  in  the  air,  he  said,  "He  goes  around  and 
around  and  around,  and  he's  done  for." 

Another  fisherman  said.  "I  can't  catch  anything 
up  there  now.  I  think  we  can  come  up  with  some 
better  deals  here." 

The  sympathy  of  the  committee  clearly  didn't 
go  beyond  polite  gestures:  several  members  sug- 
gested further  studies,  and  one  of  them,  smiling 
reassuringly,  said.  "We  have  no  documentation.  No 
measurements  of  toxicity." 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  committee.  Clem 
Tillion  had  come  to  offer  the  fishermen  his  support. 
Slouching  in  a  witness  chair,  his  boots  off  and  a 
broad  smile  on  his  red.  weathered  face,  he  said. 
"Five  years  from  now,  when  the  fish  are  dead, 
you'll  have  a  lovely  set  of  statistics." 

He  then  cited  an  obscure  study  taken  several 
years  ago  in  the  same  waters  by  the  state  health 
department.  The  study  had  foretold  exactly  what 
the  fishermen  described.  To  the  members  of  the 
committee,  Tillion  said.  "I  don't  see  why  \ou 
people  bother  to  pretend.  .  .  .  The  decision  has 
already  been  made  in  favor  of  the  polluters." 

Both  Tillion  and  Hammond  maintain  an  attitude 
of  constant  vigilance:  they  understand  the  practical 
realities  of  Alaskan  politics  (the  pulp  mill  in  Ketch- 
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ikan,  tor  instance,  supports  the  regional  politicians 
and  demands  that  its  interests  be  protected),  but 
they  refuse  to  let  anybody  get  away  with  hypocriti- 
cal euphemisms.  Between  them  they  so  far  have 
introduced  several  bills  having  to  do  with  conser- 
vation, each  (jf  which  approaches  the  issue  from  a 
slightly  different  angle.  Tillion  figures  that  maybe 
he  can  manage  to  get  some  of  the  legislation  passed. 
After  the  meeting  he  explained  that  his  tactics  de- 
pended on  conservation  having  become  recently 
fashionable. 

"I'm  delighted."  he  said.  "At  least  these  guys 
have  to  pretend  to  support  it.  and  so  it  s  a  tradable 
item.  If  we  give  them  a  sewage  plant  or  a  road  some- 
where, they  might  take  it  easy  on  the  country.  .  .  . 
Not  that  1  like  roads,  you  understand." 
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SATURDAY  \oo\.  Governor  Miller  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  have  much  grasp  of  the  difficulties. 
Talking  to  him  this  morning  in  his  large  office  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol.  I  had  the  feeling  of 
a  man  isolated  behind  his  own  uncertainty,  issuing 
Miders  through  emissaries  (Kelly,  Pratt,  etc.)  and 
not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  carried  out. 
Like  the  Red  Queen  in  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

He  is  a  pleasant  man.  with  long.  wav\  hair  and 
an  open,  boyish  (  harm  that  conveys  the  impression 
of  wholesome  goodness.  He  chain-smoked  cigars  to 
take  up  the  slack  in  Ins  nervousness,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  jealousy,  paranoia,  and 
greed  shaping  the  ambitions  of  the  politicians  in 
the  Legislature.  His  innocence  is  that  of  the  nice 
guy.  who.  when  he  blunders  into  trouble,  feels  that 
somehow  the  whole  tiling;  is  terribly  unfair. 

He  came  to  Anchorage  in  1957  as  a  clerk  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  in  1%2  he  was 
elected  to  the  Stale  House.  He  lost  a  subsequent 
election,  but  in  1966.  having  moved  to  Fairbanks 
and  gone  into  the  healing  business,  he  ran  for  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  (an  office  comparable  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  I  and  so  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Walter  Hickel  hv  a  margin  of  1,300  votes.  I  A 
total  of  711.000  voles  were  cast  in  the  1  Of >0  guber- 
natorial election.  I 

I  suspect  that  Miller  relies  heavily  on  the  word 
of  his  advisers,  and  with  regard  to  the  major  issues 
presentl)  confronting  the  state,  lie  offered  nothing 
beyond  the  expected  political  cliches.  Of  the  en- 
vironmental question,  he  said.  "We  all  have  mixed 
emotions.  I,  too,  want  the  stale  to  stay  the  way  it  is. 
I.  too,  like  open  spaces  and  beautiful  scenery." 

His  defense  of  his  fiscal  policy  was  equally  con- 
ventional, and  on  1 1 1 < -  issue  of  the  native  land  claims 
he  remained  adamant.  If  Alaska's  refusal  to  partici- 
pate iii  a  settlement  harmed  the  chances  of  a  bill 
passing  Congress,  then  thai  was  too  bad. 

"The  politics  of  it."  lie  said,  "doesn't  make  it 
right." 

Rut  I  suspect  that  his  entire  position  is  based  on 
politics.  There  is  a  strong  instinct  in  the  slate 
against  giving  the  natives  anything  (the  othei 
night  in  the  Baranof  a  man  pounded  insistently  on 
the  bar  and  said.    I  was  born  here,  and  I  ain't  ask 


ing  for  no  forty  million  acres"),  and  so  j* 
ably  Miller  hopes  to  appeal  to  that  instincllr( 
v  ear's  election  campaign. 


LATK  SUNDAY  EVENING.  Tonight  it  is  S]|J 
and  in  the  narrow  street  I  can  hear  thco' 
of  drunken  men  wandering  away  from  t  ] 
Dog  Saloon.  Either  the  Red  Dog  or  Mary  !>yj 
Top  Hat  Bar.  (Now  an  aging  woman  co  oi 
by  faded  photographs  on  the  walls  of  he  j 
Mary  once  drove  a  dog  team  from  Juneau 
banks;  last  night,  introducing  me  to  her,  j 
said,  "Yeah,  old  Mary  did  a  lot  of  mushing  I 

Maybe  it  is  the  voices  that  discourage  >ej, 
may  be  it  is  the  predictable  transformation' f 
frontier.  No  doubt  I  suffer  from  a  liters  ll 
therefore  false  nostalgia:  like  Rousseau  0)M 
Antoinette  with  her  dairy.  If  they  want  to  irj 
the  state,  that's  their  business.  The  disadv  l;i 
of  progress  occur  only  to  people  who  alrea  .] 
sess  the  washing  machine,  or  the  parking  lol  )E 
house  in  the  south  of  France.  Imagine  tryin  6 
plain  to  an  Indonesian  peasant  win  it's  lie  i 
him  to  remain  in  picturesque  squalor. 

I  like  the  people  here,  and  I  admire  theirljj 
ness  and  lack  of  cynicism:  the  elegant  iromjifi 
New  York  bars  would  seem  to  them  incom  el 
sible.  The  Legislature  remains  almost  entir m 
of  corruption:  the  state  hasn't  been  a  stall 
enough  for  people  to  acquire  the  necessai  ti 
niques,  and  until  last  fall  there  wasn't  much  ai 
(Presumably  the  oil  companies  now  will  1  ii 
contribute  to  local  elections,  and  the  const"j(j| 
of  the  pipeline,  expected  to  cost  a  billion  13 
certainly  will  affect  the  politics.  I 

If  thev  wreck  the  place,  it  will  be  for  ti'  ii 
American  of  reasons.  Eventually  it  resolv^ij 
into  a  choice  between  money  and  trees,  am  f 
take  the  money  ( no  matter  how  polite  a  na  ; 
give  to  it  i .  you  lose  the  trees.  It  becomes  qi 
tion  not  of  what  you  want,  but  of  what  you'  1 


ing  to  give  up.  Thus  the  logic  of  the  oil  lobt 
irrefutable.  I  I  think  of  Hopkins  saving.  "Vr 
nas  in  the  car?  Okav.  you  gel  oil  on  the  beai 

l!nl   I  also  think  of  Hammond  and  TilM 
treating  further  north  and  setting  up  rea/ij] 
actions  in  the  Legislature,  which  Tillion  caill 
puzzle  house."'  Certainlv  the  avalanche  won'( 
lake  llieni  for  a  long  time.  The  slate  is  cm 
and  the  climate  isn't  likely  to  attract  the  pop 
thai   has  swarmed   into  California.   I  rei 
Hammond  talking  about  a  hook  he'd  read  in 
two  frontiersmen  stand  looking  at  a  solitary 
crossing  an  empty  vallcv   under  an  immenf  | 
one  ol  them  savs  to  the  other  thai  the  counl 

was  beautiful  before  it  got  so  crowded.  Mai 
laughed,  and  then,  after  a  long  silence,  h 
'Yeah.  well,  that's  the  irony  in  ii.  We  end 
slioving  the  thing  we  sought  and  loved. 

And  so  tonight,  listening  to  the  drunken 
in  the  street.  I  think  of  miners  pouring  the 
on  the  bar  and  selling  their  claims  for  an 
feather  and  a  w oman's  smile. 
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J  hall  Frady 

jlE  VIEW  FROM  HILTON  HEAD 

I  one  of  the  few  untainted  estuarine  landscapes  left  along  the  Southeastern 
. .  but  for  how  long? 


e  South,  the  land  of  Canaan  consists  of  a 
I  son  of  smokestacks.  Industrialization— the 
acquisition  of  factories— has  been  a  kind  of 
religion  there:  the  secular  fundamentalism, 
tier's  Flem  Snopes  was  more  than  a  literary 

on:  he  was  a  historical,  cultural  species  in 

ith,  and  his  heirs  are  those  eager,  sharp-eyed. 

r-coated.  rawly  barbered.  ruthlessly  enthusi- 

oung  men  in  the  Jaycee  chapters  of  all  dowd) 
I  outhern  towns,  with  faint  sniffs  of  wilt  along 

uiet  main  streets,  which  pursue  with  a  poign- 
Idefatigability  their  own  factory  as  a  sort  of 
fleece,  a  Holy  Grail,  a  deus-ex-machina  de- 
[  ice  from  impending  exhaustion  and  extinc- 

n  this  desperation,  they  seem  willing  to  suffer 

ss  of  any  elegancy.  When  a  paper  mill  was 
I  jcted  in  a  little  Alabama  town  some  twenty 
[  rom  Montgomery,  it  tinged  even  the  Capitol's 

ors,  on  especially  muggy  mornings,  with  a 
|  reek:  Wallace,  who  was  then  Governor,  would 

n  such  mornings,  "'Yeah,  that's  the  smell  of 
trity.  She  does  smell  sweet,  don't  it?"  What 

ippened  is  that  the  Snopesian  mind  in  the 


South,  in  the  course  of  its  sedulous  exertion  to  trans- 
mogrify itself  from  an  earth  culture  into  an  urban 
civilization,  has  evolved  into  a  hard  bright  glinting 
neo-Babbittry.  Several  years  ago,  a  newspaper  in 
Georgia's  old  river  city  of  Augusta  glumly  pointed 
out  that,  while  a  new  state  anthem  just  offered  by 
Johnny  Mercer  "'abounds  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  baying  hound  dogs,  cawing  crows,  watermelons 
lying  ripe  in  the  field,  and  summer  lightning  in  the 
sky  .  .  .  some  of  us  might  have  hoped  for  a  song 
more  suitable  to  the  nev\  Georgia  than  to  what  to 
most  of  us  is  the  old.  But  it's  doubtful  that  even  the 
great  Johnny  Mercer  could  create  memorable  lyrics 
about  the  booming  of  industry  and  the  soaring  of 
sales,  and  such.  .  .  ." 

Probably  no  other  Southern  state  has  been  quite 
so  evangelistic  about  industrialization  as  South 
Carolina.  One  reason  may  be  that  it  has  been  a 
state  which  was  more  or  less  a  company  town  any- 
way, presided  over  by  an  informal  consortium  of 
business  interests,  predominantly  textile,  with  the 
fierce  orderly  privacy  of  a  mill  village— all  civic 
irregularities  and  crises  briskly  attended  to  in  a 
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tidy  circumspect  corporate  manner,  as  matters  of 
personnel  relations.  Probably  as  a  result.  South 
Carolina  has  long  persevered  as  one  of  the  most 
conscientiously  innocuous  states  in  the  Union  :  u  ith- 
out  the  dark  glamour  of  Mississippi  or  even  the  hot 
hasty  dingy  meanness  of  Alabama,  throughout  most 
of  the  classic  Southern  decade  of  the  Negro  Awaken- 
ing she  seemed  merely  to  lack  the  vitality  for  any 
serious  viciousness.  It  was  as  if  her  defense  were  a 
colossal  dullness.  With  occasional  visitations  by 
Billy  Graham  and  fracases  over  Blue  Laws,  the 
central  obsession  has  been,  in  the  words  of  one 
Columbia  legislator,  "our  program  of  industrial 
solicitation.  We've  brought  in  a  half-billion  in  new 
industry  each  year  since  about  1959.  and  we  now 
have  a  five-hundred-seven-million  annual  budget. 
But  we  haven't  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
relax  this  effort.  Nosiree." 

The  conventional  celebration,  then,  was  orches- 
trated—the Governor,  the  local  legislative  delega- 
tion, assorted  chambers  of  commerce,  newspapers 
like  the  Columbia  State— when  a  German  chemical 
empire,  Badische  Anilin-  &  Soda-Fabrik,  announced 
it  was  establishing  a  formidable  outpost  along  the 
South  Carolina  coastline:  a  $200-million  facility 
for  the  production  of  dyes  and  plastics  which  would 
In-  the  third  bulkiest  industrial  presence  in  the  state. 
The  site  was  a  sprawl  of  1.800  acres  along  \  ictoria 
Bluff  in  Beaufort  County— propert)  consisting  then 
of  little  more  than  a  few  scattered  thin  dirt  roads 
passing  like  tunnels  through  the  grave  muffled 
grieving  of  moss,  ending  at  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Colleton  River  into  which.  BASF  projected.  2.5 
million  gallons  of  treated  waste  would  be  discharged 
daily,  emptying  finally  into  Port  Royal  Sound. 
Eventually,  it  was  also  mentioned,  a  railroad  spur 
would  be  laid  to  the  site,  docks  constructed,  and, 
with  federal  designation  of  the  area  as  a  free-trade 
zone  and  grant  of  an  oil-import  quota,  a  channel 
dredged  for  200-foot-long  tankers  bringing  in 
10.000  barrels  of  naphtha  a  das. 

There  were  instant  assurances  that  the  complex 
would  comply  with  [he  state's  pollution  regulations 
—which,  along  with  its  corporate  tax  expectations, 
happen  to  be  among  the  most  indulgent  in  the 
nation,  devised  as  the)  were  in  the  fifties  when 
the  lust  for  industry  was  in  a  high  heal.  These  assur- 
ances were  particularly  facilitated  by  the  industri- 
ous attentiveness  of  the  Columbia  State,  including 
one  assiduously  solicitous  marathon  interview  with 
the  company's  American  overseer,  Dr.  Hans  Lau- 
tenschlager.  (Q:  "As  of  this  moment  BASF  has 
complied  or  has  signified  intention  to  compl)  with 
ever)  requirement  thai  South  Carolina  has  yel  pre- 
sented officially  to  you?"  A:  "That  is  right,  yes.") 
Actually,  the  headlong  enthusiasm  seemed  to  startle 
somewhat  even  BASF's  officials.  "We  had  a  re- 
portei  from  the  Stale  simpl)  walk  into  our  office  in 
New  York  and  I  <  - 1 1  us.  'Now,  show  me  how  you 
aren't  going  to  pollute,'  "  reported  one  BASF  execu- 
tive cheerfully,  "li  s  very  unusual  to  have  that  sort 
of  attitude  in  a  newsman,  you  know."  But  there 
were,  from  the  hist,  certain  uneasy  murmurs  in  the 
county,  principally  from  former  industrialists  who 


had  retired  there  from  the  North.  "I've 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit."  remarked 
know  the  price  of  industrialization.  The  tl 
pollution  is  so  much  easier  to  prove  after  i  f 
than  before  it." 

The  South  Carolina  coastline  around  Poi  | 
Sound  is  an  uncertain  and  capricious  play  I 
land  and  water,  still  arrested  at  that  momer  n" 
history  of  the  earth  when  the  sea  was  j li- 
ning, reluctantly  and  tentatively,  indecisi^iyj 
relinquish  the  land,  a  slight  release  and  he 
and  change  of  mind  still  enacted  every  day. 
marshes  yawn  off  level  and  limitless,  past  !it, 
marooned  islands  of  palm  and  pine,  into  H 
sunsets— one  of  those  plots  on  the  planet  win  tj 
is  still  incidental  to  nature,  instead  of  natui  - 
incidental  to  man.  which  seems  to  work  som 
mystic  dislocation  in  the  species.  Specific; 
tidal  creeks— a  myriad  and  ceaseless  discreet  hi 
with  the  occasional  tiny  idle  flapping  of  a  ib 
across  bright  open  roofless  glittering  spaces'5< 
of  the  few  untainted  estuarine  landscapes  le  ii< 
the  Southeastern  coast.  But  it's  not  so  much  at 
as  man's  commerce  which  abhors  a  vacuum 
Lautenschlager,  a  badger-like  and  altogethe::ei 
man  with  bristling  close-clipped  hair  and  h^H 
glasses,  agreeablv  explains.  "We  always  felt  it 
U.  S.  as  compared  to  Germany  w  as  somewhal  nc 
developed— excuse  me  that  expression— in  M 
of  plastics.  Because  you  wouldn't  believe1,  i 
from.  I  would  say.  Philadelphia  to  Miami.  !;M 
nothing.  Really— no  plastics  plant." 


If 
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rI^he  fact  is.  Beaufort  County  is  underdeU 
-1  not  only  in  plastics,  but  in  most  other  r 
including  economically  and  politically.  (,' 
legend  has  it  that  the  squire  of  a  remote  pla 
in  the  county,  a  man  not  accustomed  to  eo  is 
who  is  prone  to  blast  his  telephone  periAct 
with  his  shotgun,  once  invited  a  neighbo'l 
moment  of  restlessness,  to  engage  in  a  duel  '1 
can  lake  the  ground  if  you  want,  and  I'll  t  e 
air  "— and  presentlv  appeared  over  his  nei;  bt 
house  in  a  plane,  making  several  passes  and  oi 
ing  roof,  trees,  steps  with  (lour  sacks  vvl  3 
neighbor  furiously  slammed  away  at  him  fr'nt 
front  yard  with  a  rifle.)  Altogether,  the  co'B'l 
probably  one  of  the  most  abjeel  and  squaliM 
nies  ol  the  country,  with  perhaps  up  to  10  ]:  <! 
of  the  20.000  Negroes  there    about  half  tl  I' 
county  population— illiterate.  Some  000  fami  s 
eligible  for  food  stamps,  and  the  ministry' 
Donald  Gatch,  who  came  to  he  regarded  as  i 
ment ionahle  indecency  hv  the  county's  whi  f 
Olil  v .  had  a  great  deal  in  com  in  on  with  Schw 
ministry  in  Gabon.  Not  long  ago.  South  Cai 
Senator  Fritz  [hillings    a  tall,  glossv.  tann  , 
vered  figure  who  speaks  with  the  steamy  org.  I 
rhetoric   of  'the    primeval    summertime   p<  ' 
South  hut  is  eccentrically  given  to  certain  )< 
impulses   look  a  stroll  aboul  the  county,  pi 
in  the  doors  of  Negro  shacks,  and  came  aw 
quentl)  aghast. 


mi 


6.000  jobs  of  the  11,000  in  the  county- 
kalf  of  this  total  employing  Negroes— are 
1  with   fishing   and   tourism,  enterprises 
focusing  on  one  of  the  county's  offshore 
Hilton  Head.  The  recent  resort  develop- 
here  are.  indeed,  sanctuaries  for  retired 
?es  and  industrialists  who  have  fled  lands 
:  ve  laid  waste  behind  them  in  the  North, 
,'ith  retired  military  officers,  admirals  with 
tomato-faces  and  frosty  moustaches,  gather- 
madras  jackets  at  dusk  at  the  club  bars. 
i  is  a  lyrical  weather  of  winy  dawns  and 
warm  days  and  chill  sundowns,  fine  for 
riding.  At  Sea  Pines  Plantation,  on  the 
nost  tip  of  the  island,  Rolls-Royces  and 
es-Benzes  twinkle  leisurelv  along  the  quiet 
roads  through  groves  of  high  pines  and 
d  palms  and  live  oaks  with  moss  like  down- 
ng  smoke  in  which  the  long  late-afternoon 
^ers  like  a  soft  amber  dream— beyond,  there 
npses  of  fairways,  as  sleek  as  the  Hank  of  a 
1  which  golfers  occasionally  appear,  distant, 
ire,   trivial,    and    soundless,    walking  and 
g  and  then  moving  on,  figures  materializing 
in  time  out  of  nothing  and  then,  after  a 
t,  gone  again,  idly  and  tracelessly  vanished 
Ito  nothing. 

he  whole,  confesses  a  local  political  mana- 
ge are  almost  like  India  or  China  down  here, 
the  very,  very  rich,  and  then  we  got  the  very, 
>or,  but  there's  hardly  anything  in  between 
]lose  to  40  per  cent  of  our  people  make  less 
2.500  per  year  per  household."'  The  county 
he  Congressional  district  of  House  Armed 
chairman  L.  Mendel   Rivers,  whose  two 
solicitudes  for  the  thirty  years  he  has  been 
shington— the  military  and  the  folks  back 
have  had  a  way  of  enhancing  each  other 
e  decades,  and  one  official  w  ith  the  Beaufort 
i  Development  Commission  wistfully  allows. 
:  75  per  cent  of  our  gross  wages  come  from 
ly  oriented  sources— namely,  the  bases  Men- 
It  down  here.  So  every  time  there's  a  war. 
is  picks  up  real  good.  After  World  War  II. 
ling  fell  off  until  the  Korean  war.  when  there 
upswing  again.  Same  thing  now  with  Viet- 
'hate  to  say  it,  but  war— people  gettin"  killed— 
prosperity  around  here,  it's  as  simple  as  that. 
>  can  fuss?" 

first  giddiness  after  BASF  announced  its  in- 
is  was  that  the  plant  would  pass  a  magic 
iver  the  economy  of  the  area,  but  more  sober 
icognized  that  most  of  the  sparkle  would  fall 
fortunes  of  real-estate  brokers,  insurance 
town  merchants,  without  really  sifting  on 
appreciably  into  the  lower  zones  of  destitu- 
te county.  In  one  official  state  study  some 
)cfore  citing  the  kinds  of  high-intensity  em- 
;iit  industries  needed  in  coastal  counties  like 
it,  sophisticated  chemical  operations  like 
were  not  even  listed.  Before  long,  it  was 
i  less  tacitly  acknowledged  all  around  that 
would  only  be  the  inception,  the  genesis  of 
!i  industrial  complex  in  the  area.  But  to  the 
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north  of  Beaufort  County  is  North  Charleston,  and 
closer  to  the  south  is  Savannah,  both  of  them  with 
doomsday  manufacturing  wastelands  of  smudged 
bleary  skies,  slag  heaps,  rank  winds,  and  vile  waters. 
With  these  unnerving  specters  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Lautenschlager  has  been  a  bit  delicate  about  pro- 
jecting visions  of  Beaufort  County  as  an  industrial 
complex,  but  he  recently  admitted  privately,  "Of 
course,  we  will  expect  that  new  industries  will  come 
in,  mostly  in  the  polymers  field.  Plastics  lend  them- 
selves to  the  creation  of  other  plants,  and  we  will 
encourage  these  along,  set  up  an  entrepreneurial 
young  fellow  and  train  the  people  for  him.  perhaps 
even  finance  him  to  a  degree.  We  also  hope  to  at- 
tract down  here  some  of  the  bigger  plastics  users." 

One  young  local  politician  franklv  declares.  "This 
is  gonna  be  a  disaster  area  if  we  don't  turn  it 
around.  What  BASF  will  mean  ultimateU  is  that 
we  won't  be  a  sleepy  village  any  longer,  with  a  lot 
of  open  spaces  and  untromped-on  places.  This  just 
has  to  be.  Change  is  inevitable.  v<>u  know." 

Perhaps,  but  for  the  matter  of  onlv  months,  that 
woidd  have  been  the  case. 


Years  ago,  on  a  warm  summer  night  musky  with 
magnolia  blossoms  in  a  small  Georgia  city, 
three  young  boys  slipped  out  of  their  respective 
bedroom  windows  and,  working  in  a  peculiar  word- 
less savage  ecstasy,  systematical^  wrecked  the 
ground  piping  in  a  lot  that  had  just  been  razed  for 
the  first  filling  station  to  intrude  into  their  leafy 
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and  innocent  neighborhood.  Some  weeks  later,  they 
would  be  drinking  Nehi  oranges  and  passing 
around  the  air  hose  for  (heir  bike  tires  at  the  same 
station  after  it  was  finished,  only  half-remembering 
that  furtive  night  of  abrupt  furious  trivial  unavail- 
ing sabotage,  repudiation.  But  it  has  been  more 
than  a  spasm  of  simple  vandalism.  There  persist, 
whatever  one's  age.  those  small  dull  interior  con- 
cussions <>f  despair,  exasperation,  at  abruptl)  dis- 
covering jaunty  new  jiffy  curb  markets  or  jumbo 
variety  stores,  glad  and  glittering  with  pennants; 
apparentlv  clapped  together  in  an  e\e-blink  out  of 
glass  and  chrome  and  plastic  and  asphalt  along  a 
roadside  where  the  last  time  there  had  only  been 
an  empty  cleanness  of  earth  and  sky.  But  such  occa- 
sions—noticing tree-  and  grass  peeled  from  hill- 
sides for  freewa\  ramps,  a  dragonfly-wing  irides- 
cence from  industrial  excretion  over  rivers  with 
Indian  names,  oddly  drab  unbright  shadowless 
mornings  with  a  tainting  ghost  of  the  sun— hail 
been,  in  the  past,  totally  private  moments  of  dis- 
content, like  the  brief  prick  of  a  rock  in  the  shoe. 
At  the  most,  there  were  sporadic  Hares  of  civic 
querulousness  at  zoning  hearings. 

But  suddenly,  it  seems,  all  those  random  mo- 
ments of  dim  elusive  private  discomfort  have  gath- 
ered into  a  massive  popular  outrage,  their  electrici- 
ties have  swiftly  accumulated  into  a  general  voltage, 
an  Issue.  It  has  not  quite  found  its  tongue,  its  defi- 
nition vet:  the  matter  is  still  approximated  as  one 
of  environment,  ecology,  pollution.  But  it  is  con- 
ceivable a  new  popular  sensibility  is  emerging— an 
extraordinary  moment.  \  new  conscience  and  con- 
sciousness threaten  to  accost  an  old  profound  ethic, 
the  dogmas  and  perspectives  and  rationales  of  an 
abruptl)  suspect  mytholog)  are  now  harried  by 
perverse  heresies  from  unexpected  quarters:  in  the 
bright  jubilant  rampant  advance  of  prosperity  ami 
convenience— ground  clearings,  ribbon  cuttings, 
plant  dedications,  drive-in  openings— a  certain 
barbarism  is  now  being  sensed.  A  new  and  ele- 
mental Crime  is  being  perceived. 

Mailei  proposed  long  ago  that  the  prophetic  dis- 
ease of  the  age  is  cancer:  that  the  cancer  principle 
characterizes  the  times:  robust,  ravenous,  unabating 
growth  for  growth's  sake,  a  mortal  process  dis- 
guised as  vitalit)  and  energy,  health— Shakespeare's 
tragic  trick:  '"fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair.  \l  .1 
meeting  recentl)  of  the  Beaufort  County  Retirees' 
Association,  one  man  hnallv  arose  and  began  in  a 
voice  like  the  slow  crackling  of  paper,  his  fingertips 
faintl)  fluttering  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  "Well, 
I'm  from  up  North  places  where  the)  brought  in 
a  lot  of  industry.  I've  been  hearing  all  my  life,  since 
I  was  a  young  man.  I  guess— you  get  industry  in 
here,  get  industr)  in  here,  and  life's  gonna  be 
smoother.  Everything's  gonna  improve,  life's  gonna 
be  brighter.  Well,  I've  never  seen  ii  yet.  Ml  mv  life. 
I  waited  foi  il  to  happen,  but  I  never  saw  it.  Things 
didn't  get  smoother,  they  just  changed.  Oh.  there 
was  a  lot  more  money,  but  it  seemed  things  just  got 
messier  al  the  same  time.  So  I  got  tired  of  waiting, 
ami  I  moved  down  here.  Now  they're  saying  bring 
this  big  industry  in  here  too,  everything's  gonna  be 


brighter— what  I  want  to  know  is.  when's 
posed  to  happen?" 


%!%/~hat  has  now  appeared  on  Hilton  Hea  is 
▼  ▼  kind  of  spontaneous  conglomerate  pi 
resistance,  the  makeshift  hasty  collaboration^ 
parate  interests  that  is  one  curiosity  of  the  ol 
cal  pas-ion.  Not  long  ago.  the  man  appoi  ec 
be  manager  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Herbert  En<  < 
eluded  a  conference  with  a  young  attorney  i  ol 
in  the  resistance  by  cautioning  him.  "Now,  &, 
want  to  ever  see  this  in  print— but  we  are  t 
billion-dollar  organization.  We  can  flush  all  f 
down  the  drain.  We  can  wipe  you  out."  B^E 
still  Hnds  improbably  ranged  against  him,  \  ss 
an  offensive  of  lawsuits  and  petitions  and  n 
strations.  an  eclectic  assortment  of  housewiv  ,  | 
fessional  men.  retirees  of  both  opulent  and  o< 
circumstances,  black  fishermen,  tense  lank  ai 
rumpled  young  circuit-riders  from  the  A  (I 
Society  and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  and  certa  It 
nabobs,  including  Charles  Fraser.  the  briskjhi 
bic  young  developer  of  Sea  Pines,  and  Free  li 
an  older  and  somewhat  more  weathered  squ  1 
owns  much  of  the  island,  and  who.  with  h  1 
Royal  Plantation,  has  been  gamely  and  d< ;{ 
battling  to  keep  pace  with  Fraser. 

A  gangling,  somewhat  gawky  figure  wit 
tufts  of  graving  hair  like  an  osprey's  feather  H 
has  remained  fairly  plain  and  homespun  in  i  1 
and  conversation  (he  is  given  to  that  imrrn 
feint,  disavowal  of  his  slow  sly  kind.  "I'm  it 
ole  country  boy"  I  since  he  arrived  as  the  i  ti 
first  developer,  coming  over  on  a  barge  w  r 
family  twenty  years  ago  to  set  up  a  timber  )i 
tion.  "I  finally  got  a  bridge  built.''  he  dronei'jl 
then  Charlie  Fraser  came  over  it."  He  stil  e 
certain  feudal  sense  of  proprietorship  abi 
island  and  its  affairs.  When  one  Negro  shut  < 
erected  a  sign  along  the  main  road  whicni 
regarded  as  a  bit  large  and  conspicuous.! 
simply  approached  him  one  afternoon  and 
inquired,  "Abe.  how  much  is  that  sign  gonijl 
me?..."   The  construction   of  a   motel   r  ii 
along  the  beach  seemed  to  be  threatening  a  r 
palm  toward   which  Hack  had  taken  a  fai 
lie  had  the  tree  dug  up.  transported  out  to  h  ! 
Boval  Inn.  and  replanted  there  with  an  ela'ij 
arrangement  of  wires  and  ropes,  but  chatll 
the  Inn  with  someone  recently,  he  suddenly  \  i 
and  then  murmured,    Look  at  my  tree.  I  thfl 
dyin'."  He  still  lives  in  the  antique  house 
interior  of  the  island  where  he  originall) 
with  his  family,  a  white  wooden  edifice  with 
moth  fireplaces  and  long  polished  halls  and  , 
iron  cooking-range  in  the  kitchen.  In  his  ge 
living  room  one  evening  recenllv.  he  disrm  t 
from  a  ladder  where  he  had  been  hanging  ne!j 
tains  I  he  bad  forgotten  to  open  the  vents  in  tl  I 
place  seveial  nights  before  after  starting  a  1 
ing  lire  for  a  part)  1  and  sat  to  talk  with  a  | 
v  i-itms  regarding  the  advent  of  BASF  six  m 
from  his  island,  gulping  occasionally  from  a  k  > 
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illed  with  Sprite  and  vodka.  "That  plant's  not 
'  in,"  he  peacefully  allowed,  with  an  almost 
ike  simplicity  in  his  voice.  "Nothin'  like  this 
inl  appen  to  me— I  just  know  that.  I  survived 
leria  when  I  was  five  years  old,  so  I  can  sho 
e  this  thing." 

:  gentle  evening  recently,  a  large  number  of 
ers  gathered  at  Fraser's  Hilton  Head  Inn 
their  supper  tables,  a  freshly  showered  and 
I  assembly  in  citrus-colored  liquid  golfing 
;rs  and  blazers  and  canvas  shoes,  sitting  in 
folding  chairs  in  a  chamber  of  powder  blue 
with  potted  plants  where  they  were  to  be 
§sed  by  a  young  Audubon  Society  activist 
1  Joe  Browder  I  "He's  their  number-one  scrap- 
a  local  gentryman  advertised  happily)  and  a 
egislator  from  Columbia  named  Alex  Sanders, 
nple  cheerful  bearish  thirty-one-year-old  at- 
r  with  somewhat  shaggy  hair  and  a  relish  for 
oil  aspects  of  life,  Sanders  is  a  probably  pre- 
e  occurrence  in  South  Carolina  of  the  phe- 
non  of  the  New  Politics,  and  has  come  to  be 
fed  a  bit  askance,  as  a  faintly  dangerous  aber- 
L  by  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House:  he 
luced  a  resolution  ( and  passed  it  I  which  pro- 
that  at  no  time  would  the  total  membership 
legislative  committees  studying  agriculture 
state  exceed  the  number  of  farmers  in  the 
offering  this  after  briefly  contemplating  an- 
measure  which  would  have  stipulated  that  at 
ne  would  the  membership  of  any  state  subver- 
:ontrol  board  exceed  the  total  number  of  sub- 
■es,  including  Communists,  in  the  state.  One 
;old  night  last  February  in  Columbia,  at  a 
•  gathering  of  state  political  brokers  swishing 
ters  of  bourbon  before  a  quietly  rustling  fire- 
Sanders  was  dismissed  as  "too  inclined  to 
n  these— uh— quixotic  kind  of  causes,  and  just 
e  too  amused  by  the  serious  business  of  poli- 
In  the  context  of  the  evening,  it  was  an  en- 
ag  dismissal.  He  is,  actually,  a  refreshing 
ion  in  the  state's  politics.  Sitting  in  the  audi- 
at  Hilton  Head  Inn  before  he  spoke,  he  mut- 
after  a  glance  around.  "Lot  of  pretty  people 
onight.  ain't  there?"  A  moment  later,  behind 
ctern,  he  announced,  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
e  come  to  save  you  from  this  noxious  threat 
or  well-bein'  and  peace  of  mind.  But  the  candor 
I  hour  requires  me  to  tell  you  I  am  not  con- 
d  with  you  assembled  here  tonight—"  A  rather 
ite  hush  settled  over  the  floor.  "—I  have  looked 
id  your  beautiful  homes  and  unpolluted  golf 
es.  It's  possible  to  replace  those— but  it's  not 
ole  to  replace  this  beautiful  Port  Royal  Sound 
he  fragile  life-balance  of  these  estuaries."  At 
there  was  a  relaxing  release  of  luxurious  ap- 
ng  applause.  "The  reason  I  bring  you  this 
ige,"  Sanders  continued,  "is  not  to  insult  you. 
ust  that  this  issue  won't  be  decided  on  pre- 
g  these  homes  and  golf  courses,  but  on  a 
national  scale  .  .  .  and  in  the  course  of  this 
you  are  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  those 
ad  your  normal  personal  relationships." 
d  they  did,  right  after  Sanders.  Browder— a 
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slight  modest  figure  with  a  somewhat  finch-like  face  " 
and  fine-spun  sandy  hair,  wearing  horn-rim  glasses 
and  a  pinstriped  finger-colored  suit  with  scuffed 
suede  boots— had  just  landed  on  the  island  vibrant 
from  a  rally  in  Miami  addressed  by  Abbie  Hoff- 
man, and  he  informed  the  gathering.  "I  heard  some 
industrial-type  people  talking  on  the  plane  coming 
up  here  who  said  they  hoped  the  response  to  this 
BASF  thing  wasn't  one  of  bailing  out  Hilton  Head 
Island.  I  really  get  the  feeling  there  isn't  anyone  in 
Washington  terribly  interested  in  bailing  out  the 
people  here."  He  talked  to  them  in  a  casual  free- 
form  easy  monologue  that  was  the  style  of  SNCC 
organizers  during  the  old  days  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  his  manner  wry  and  half-abashed  and 
anti-rhetorical,  bemused,  his  voice  small  and  al- 
most toneless.  Whimsical  frequencies  were  in  the 
air  at  this  occasion:  Browder  imparted  to  his  audi- 
ence the  emotionally  mixed  piece  of  news  that, 
when  the  construction  of  an  airport  in  the  Ever- 
glades was  frustrated  in  Florida,  "the  fellow,  who 
had  been  the  baron  of  the  state,  the  czar  of  the  state 
until  a  few  years  ago,  was  told  to  go  to  hell.  .  .  ." 

Indeed,  a  number  of  those  directing  the  front 
against  BASF  are  not  accustomed  to  having  been 
particularly  on  the  sunny  side  of  any  recent  na- 
tional issue,  and  they  seem  not  quite  able  to  trust 
the  fact  that,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  national  press 
and  the  liberal  community— the  conventional  con- 
science of  the  country— they  are  uncannily  on  the 
side  of  righteousness  for  a  change,  and  so  they  are 
proceeding  with  a  certain  awkwardness,  a  high 
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nervousness,  with  somewhat  the  same  instinctive 
furtiveness  and  conspiratorial  mentality  of  their 
long  wilderness  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  gen- 
eral massive  marches  of  history  since,  for  some  of 
them,  Roosevelt.  The  head  of  one  citizens'  associa- 
tion, a  pastured  industrialist,  warned  his  colleagues 
about  a  visiting  newsman  from  a  national  magazine, 
"We  haven't  checked  that  fella  out  yet."  and  when 
a  young  painter  on  the  island  began  trying  to 
assemble  demonstrations  at  the  plant  site,  it  was 
suggested  by  a  few  residents  that  such  a  dramatic 
extravagance  might  he  "undignified."  Other  parties 
have  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  more  Byzantine 
of  the  old  procedures— private  and  elemental  per 
suasions  in  certain  strategic  places  and  one  young 
conservation  activist,  who  cultivates  hopes  of  the 
BASF  fight  evolving  eventually  into  participatory- 
democracy  politics  in  the  county,  emerged  from  one 
session  with  this  faction  and  hissed.  "1  feel  like  1 
ought  to  take  a  bath."  [Jut  the  resistance  promised 
to  survive  such  uneasy  associations.  Demonstra- 
tions were  continuing  through  March  at  the  plant 
site  and  the  BASF  suite  of  offices  on  the  island  — 
motley  ecumenical  processions  of  Junior  League 
matrons  and  black  fishermen,  long-maned  college 
students  and  retired  colonels  in  long-billed  mesh 
fishing  r  aps  and  khaki  trousers.  While  a  recent 
march  was  breaking  up.  <>ne  young  mother  with  a 
sign  was  asked  if  she  had  ever  done  anything  like 
this  before,  and  she  chirped,  "Why.  Ford.  noV 

Actually,  the  black  fishermen,  who  after  five 
years  of  struggle  have  finally  begun  operating  suc- 
cessfully  as  a  cooperative,  are  caught  in  special 
complications.  As  Tom  Barnwell,  one  of  the  co-op 
officials,  explains  it.  ""How  the  hell  am  I  gonna  be 
able  to  get  out  there  picketing  against  BASF  with- 
out also  picketing  against  the  welfare  system  and 
the  political  svstem  and  all  the  other  pollution  like 
that  in  this  county?"  Whatever,  they  regard  them- 
selves as  menaced  by  the  plant  mor  e  critically  and 
immediately  than  is  anyone  else.  "More  meetin  s  1 
'tended,  listeniri"  to  those  plant  people  talk."  re- 
marks the  co-op's  president,  David  Jones,  a  looming 
mild  soft-spoken  man.  "the  less  comfortable  I  felt. 
He  kept  tellin"  us  we  didn't  have  nuthin*  to  worry 
about,  but  that  was  just  a  man  talkin'— you  know 
what  I  mean?  A  man  can  say  anything.  Anyway, 
even  if  we  gel  BASF  to  fight  pollution,  we  got  to 
go  through  this  same  mess  with  every  one  of  these 
other  plants  when  thev  come  in?"  The  co-op  finally 
sued  for  a  moratorium  on  the  plant  s  construction 
until  extensive  laboratory  tests  could  confirm  it 
posed  no  danger,  but  BASF  whiffing  intimations 
of  disastei  should  it  be  temporarily  stalled  has 
been  particularly  implacable  and  brittle  on  this 
point.  "A  moratorium  is  completely  out  of  the 
question,"  maintains  Lautenschlager.  "If  we  post- 
pone our  plant,  the  whole  thing  loses  momentum- 
see?"  Commenting  on  this  matter  another  time,  he 
snapped.  "We  reject  it.  And  everybody  else  rejects 
it.  .  .  .  The  Governor  has  said  it  is  un-Amei  ican  and 
unjustified,  and  there  is  no  legal  possibility  for  it 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  sav  it  is  unnecessary  and  unjusti- 
fied." 


The  fact  is,  the  confrontation  at  Hilton  1 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  whole  nation,; 
frontation  over  ecology— is  still  taking  shap  n 
kind  of  uncertain  moral  twilight.  John  Gad  n 
a  young  black  who  directs  Penn  Center  out  ro 
Beaufort,  which  functions  in  part  as  a  job-  ac 
merit  agency  for  the  black  community,  and  k  F  r 
coldly  eyes  the  issue,  "BASF  isn't  going  to  tei 
that  much  to  my  people  around  here,  I  knovjhj 
There'll  be  a  little  bit  for  a  little  while,  am  hi 
even  less  after  that.  They  aren't  really  going 
much  more  than  just  touch  the  problem.  Ii  tl 
industry  they'll  bring  in  after  them,  whic  w 
transform  the  whole  economv  of  this  area,  i 
the  choice  we've  got  to  make— are  we  goings  i 
dustrialize.  or  do  we  stay  this  quiet  little  pe-el  • 
area.  It  can't  be  both  ways.  I'm  not  fooled  h-th 
either.  These  waters  are  going  to  be  pollute 
doubt  about  that— rivers  here  around  Beaufc.  a 
already  off-limits  just  with  the  regular  sewagtrc 
the  people  living  here,  and  it  doesn't  take  that  iu 
pollution  to  place  oyster  beds  off-limits.  Of  or 
they're  saying  now,  if  BASF  doesn't  come  in,  jv 
open  up  other  jobs  without  pollution.  Well,  e 
our  girls  we  sent  out  the  other  day  on  a  w  m 
job  was  offered  twenty-two  cents  an  hour  plus  p: 
if  that's  the  kind  of  thing  they're  talking 
forget  it.  No.  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  bfj  e 
the  people  I  know  who  have  to  make  it  here  o  o 
stamps,  who're  still  living  like  they've  been  A  . 
for  the  past  hundred  years,  or  whether  we're  1 
keep  all  these  pure  waterways  and  beautiful  m  si 
and  wildlife,  all  this  wonderful  scenery— I  go  > 
with  the  people.  If  I  got  to  put  the  oyster  b<  ~- 
against  people— the  oyster  beds  have  got  to  -.>,;,.,. 

That  is  a  rather  cheerless  set  of  alternative- 
kind  of  desperate  and  understandably  imp 
vision  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  could  d 
the  subtle  treachery  of  merely  exchanging  q%\  „ 
ghetto  for  an  urban  one  which,  to  the  degrees' 
things  can  be  measured,  is  probably  more  d<  I 
As  a  number  of  those  w  ho  mistrust  the  eco  ; 
issue  point  out,  what's  happening  to  trees  h 
dred  miles  away  does  not  have  a  great  deal  <  i 
vancy  for  people  pent  in  a  ghetto  who've  nevtb,^. 

Uack-and 

rat  simple 

ness    an  adjacency  of  open  and  trackless  S] 
is  actually  a  human  value,  and  the  absence 


in  a  forest.  But  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  at 
ics.  What  is  being  recognized  i 


visiis   a    v  ague   abasement.   In  realization  i 
human   spirit.   Whatever,   developers  on 
Head    however    belated  and  accidentally  ill 
their  interest  (actually,  Sea  Pines  lias  in  tl 
ventured  sonic  educational  projects  in  the  h 
interior ) —have  begun  plotting  programs  c<  i 
led  to  more  black  enterprises  like  the  co 
Gadsen  concedes.  "I  do  sympathize  with  the 
thai  problem.  They  labored  through  the  rm 
believable  difficulties  over  there  to  get  thai 
started.  You  can't  know  bow  important  it 
to  them    just  those  some  one  bundled  \ohf- 
more  to  the  black  people  of  this  county  th, 
thousands  of  jobs  with  the  tourist  indtjfl 
waitresses  or  bellmen  or  ground  keepers, 


I  OK 


iw  black  leaders  on  the  island  regard  the 
of  the  plant  with  a  special  foreboding.  With 
Carolina  a  society  whose  politics  have  always 
leg  precipitously  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
(he  iiness  estate,  the  enormous  presence  of  a  firm 
jjjce  lSF  has  sobering  implications.  Barnwell,  who 
■S  utive  secretary  of  the  co-op,  says  flatly,  with 
I  jry  crackle  in  his  eyes,  "We've  just  begun  to 
woij>  p  a  little  bit  in  the  politics  of  this  county  and 
fhis|  te,  but  this  deal— the  power  you  talkin'  about 
vill  put  us  right  back  into  slavery." 


the  clamor  has  caused  considerable  dismay 
nong  the  county's  Establishment;  as  one  of 
cesmen  philosophizes.  "We  just  want  all  this 
ifuss  to  die  down.  We'd  be  all  right,  if  it 
:  for  all  this  damn  fuss.  It's  just  damn  stub- 
iorij  ss,  that's  what  it  is."  The  executive  director 
county  development  commission,  Eddie 
a  man  of  slightly  dusty  and  crumpled  ap- 
peal) ce  with  an  expression  of  drowsy  amiability, 
Hanu  5,  "Old  ladies  come  into  my  office  cryin",  1 
Mil— chins  quiverin— and  commence  to  tell  me. 
r*Ed(  Boyer,  I'm  gonna  take  up  a  collection  in 
flhiaS  vn  and  erect  a  statue  to  you  as  the  man  who 
uin  Beaufort  County."  1  been  here  for  thirty 
and  have  tried  my  best  never  to  make  an 
to  get  along  with  everybody— wasn't  any 
n  this  county  I  didn't  feel  I  couldn't  go  into 
welcome.  But  now,  people  don't  like  me.  I 
l  the  hospital  three  times  over  this  thing.' 
le  face  of  this  unaccountable  popular  am- 
ill  the  conventional  rationales,  the  conven- 
sxuberances  are  being  lustily  and  diligently 
1.  "Land  has  got  to  be  used  for  the  greatest 
f  the  people,"  insists  one  Beaufort  business 
er.  "Over  there  on  Hilton  Head,  these  nat- 
and  so  on,  they  worried  about  roostin' 
'or  their  birds.  Well.  hell,  we  can't  leave  this 
f  to  wilderness  just  because  of  their  birds." 
ector  of  the  local  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
a  white  fortyish  chipper  erstwhile  Baptist 
br  with  a  sun-kissed  face  tanned  like  a  dye 
i  a  small  cherry  bulb  of  a  nose,  attired  in  a 
black-and-white-check  sport  coat,  drove  a 
visitor  along  on  a  road  on  the  outskirts  of 
rt  with  hamburger  drive-ins  and  trailer  parks 
[boards  and  power  lines  under  tatterings  of 
'Wadn't  anything  out  here  before,  and  now 
a  nice  new  li'l  shoppin'  center  along  here, 
wn  up  real  nice  out  here.  I  don't  understand 
hollerin'  about  BASE.  Why,  I've  seen  esti- 
fll  mean  probably  one  thousand  more  auto- 
-  in  the  county  alone.  .  .  .  I've  said  from  my 
i  million  times,  Beaufort  is  the  virgin  terri- 
iween  Miami  and  New  York."  One  Beaufort 
burbles,  "They  talk  about  alterin'  the  look 
•lace,  the  environment.  If  you  want  to  know 
h,  lot  of  plant  grounds  you  see  now  are  actu- 
httier  than  country-club  grounds." 
1  lotion  is  being  offered,  as  one  local  business 
•ut  it,  "If  man  is  smart  enough  to  mess  it  up, 
art  enough  to  clean  it  up."  This  particular 
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perspective  is  heard  most  often  when  the  melancholy  ' 
case  of  the  Tenneco  plant  is  mentioned— a  similar 
facility  established  some  years  ago  along  a  tidal 
creek  on  nearby  Daf  uskie  Island  with  the  most  hearty 
and  ruddy  and  unequivocal  assurances  that  there 
would  be  no  contamination.  Not  quite  two  years 
later,  a  landowner  with  property  along  the  creek 
noted  that  the  marsh  grass  was  withering  away,  and 
when  he  called  in  two  scientists  to  investigate,  it 
was  discovered  that  vast  concentrations  of  acid  had 
been  flushed  into  the  waters  there,  corroding  oyster 
shells  and  exterminating  all  mussels  in  the  stream. 
The  state,  after  a  time,  finally  dealt  some  minimal 
wrist-rapping  to  Tenneco,  which  then  went  about 
tidying  up  its  operation. 

Somehow,  the  breezy  assurances  that  are  being 
produced  to  answer  the  alarm  tend  to  be  not  enor- 
mously reassuring.  "Tenneco?"  asserts  the  OEO 
director.  "They  say  that  area  over  there  at  Tenneco 
is  ruined?  That  ain't  ruined— there's  green  grass 
growin'  up  to  twenty-five  yards  of  where  they  say 
the  ruin  is."  One  state  legislator  from  the  county, 
who  has  been  maintaining  that  industrialization 
will  not  violate  the  nature  of  area  ("You  can  swim 
in  water  that  you  can't  farm  oysters  from,  you 
know"),  was  asked  if  there  were  any  other  spot  in 
the  county  that  occurred  to  him  where  such  a  novel 
cohabitation  had  been  managed— if  such  a  com- 
patability,  in  fact,  would  not  be  a  first  for  the  world. 
After  a  pause,  he  allowed,  "Yes,  I  suppose  so.  No, 
I  don't  guess  it's  ever  been  brought  off  before.  But 
—well,  that's  the  challenge  of  this  whole  thing,  see?" 
BASE  officials  have  cited  their  scrupulous  compli- 
ance with  the  anti-pollution  standards  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  has  not  spectacularly  comforted  the  refu- 
gees from  New  Jersey  in  the  area,  nor  others  who 
have  simply  made  the  drive  from  the  Newark  air- 
port into  New  York,  one  of  the  most  obscene  land- 
scapes on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (At  the  same  time, 
BASF  has  declared  natural  de-industrialized  zones 
will  be  left  along  both  the  riverfront  of  its  property 
and  the  road  front;  but  when  a  local  political  apol- 
ogist promised  a  civic  meeting  recently,  "I'm  sure 
that  what  goes  on  two  or  three  miles  back  there  from 
the  highway  will  be  virtually  unknown  and  unob- 
servable,"  it  only  deepened  the  frowns,  momentarily 
narrowed  the  squints  of  those  in  the  audience.) 

a  recent  hearing  before  a  legislative  commit- 
tee in  Columbia,  local  proponents  of  the  plant— 
with  the  awkwardness  of  old  mentalities  still  stoutly 
impervious  to  deep  shifts  in  the  popular  mood— 
unwittingly  added  extra  savor  to  all  the  misgivings. 
The  president  of  the  county's  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  lank  and  weathered  man  who  stood  rigidly 
straight  with  his  hands  shoved  deep  in  his  pockets, 
clipped.  "We're  missin'  the  whole  picture— other 
companies,  other  industries  will  be  involved  in  this. 
You  fiddlin'  with  an  opportunity  that  may  be  gone 
forevermore.  ...  As  far  as  this  pollution  is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  think  it's  a  problem—"  At  this,  there 
was  a  tide  of  laughter  from  the  galleries  which 
spilled  even  over  the  floor.  Undaunted,  with  only  a 
short  dangling  uncertain  hesitation,  he  went  on, 
"We've  gotten  assurances  from  the  Governor  on 
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down  there  won't  be  any  pollution—"  Again,  the 
chamber  was  splashed  with  laughter,  and  the  fellow 
plunged  on  back  to  his  seat,  followed  presently  by 
a  somewhat  more  dapper,  nattily  groomed,  reso- 
lutely casual  and  grinning  chap  who  introduced 
himself  as  the  next  mayor  of  Beaufort  and.  "in  an 
attempt  to  calm  the  waters  a  little  bit,"  proceeded 
to  smilingly  dismiss  the  issue  of  pollution  as  a  mat- 
ter of  any  real  grimness:  "Why.  some  of  the  best 
bass  fishin'  you'll  find  down  there  is  right  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  which  is  the  most 
polluted  river  in  the  state.  .  .  ." 


■  TVn  that  matter,  virtually  the  whole  political 
I  structure  of  South  Carolina— from  the  impend- 
ing mayor  of  Beaufort  all  the  way  up  to  the  Gov- 
ei  nor.  Robert  McNair.  a  much  beleaguered  man 
these  days  on  several  fronts— is  committed  to  the 
plant  and  the  immutable  doctrine  of  "industrial 
solicitation  Senator  Hollings.  one  figure  of  some 
heft  who  might  have  been  expected  to  intervene  at 
least  on  behalf  of  a  construction  moratorium,  is  not 
onl\  cramped  b\  the  posture  of  his  party's  hier- 
archy, but  somewhat  more  seriousl)  compromised 
by  the  fart  that  "industrial  solicitation'"  v\  as  never 
a  more  feverish  obsession  than  during  his  own  term 
as  Governor.  At  an  informal  convocation  of  assorted 
political  technicians  in  Columbia  recently,  he  ad- 
vanced  the  rather  improbable  speculation  that  all 
the  dismay  over  BASF,  the  signatures  of  protest 
from  all  over  the  state,  even  the  national  notice  the 
incident  was  attracting,  had  all  been  engineered  by 
Charles  Fraser. 

At  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  retirees  in  the  Beau- 
fort area,  held  in  a  country  club  v\ith  mint-green 
cement-block  walls,  one  young  local  legislator  rum- 
maged  forth  all  the  customar)  enthusiasms  while, 
here  and  there,  elderly  ladies  savagely  scribbled 
questions  on  the  back  id  [taper  place  mats  with  ball- 
point pens,  couples  glanced  at  each  other  and  shook 
their  heads  -tlie\  had  already  begun  to  take  him  on 
with  impatient  incredulous  snortings  and  brief  high 
hums.  "The  concern  ovei  pollution  now.  he  forged 
on.  '  it  s  certainl)  the  sensible  thing,  and  certainly 
now  die  popular  thing,  and  the  thing  that's  in  the 
headline'-  .  .  But  we  have  laws  to  protect  us  on 
this,  and  have  had  them  on  the  hooks  since  the 
nineteen  fifties."  When  he  was  finished,  a  tall  bony 
crew  cut  man  lunged  to  his  feet  and  fairly  blared. 
"^  es.  and  just  a  few  years  ago  we  had  the  same 
assurances  on  the  Tenneco  dye  plant.  The)  --aid 
the)  absolute!)  would  not  pollute  the  area.  It  was 
crammed  down  out  throats,  and  they  built  their 
mu It i -million-dollar  dye  plant.  So  what  happened? 
W  hat  I  want  to  know  is.  w  hv  is  BASF  being  brought 
in  here  the  same  way?""  The  young  legislator  wanly 
proposed,  "Well,  vou  can't  say  absolutely -positively 
nothing  s  gonna  happen.  I  mean,  you  can't  get  out 
here  and  drive  to  Columbia  and  say  absolutely  - 
positively  nothing  s  gonna  happen.  .  .  . 

While  BASF,  with  all  the  fanfare,  has  actually 
attained,  even  before  the  plant  has  been  physically 
assembled,  a  slate  of  high  righteousness  probably 


unprecedented   in  anti-pollution  projects 
Lautenschlager   himself  has  acknowledge 
can't  guarantee  against  accidental  spillage  I  r 
plant.  We  can't  guarantee  against  accidental!): 
from  tankers,  because  we  are  not  in  cor 
them."'  That  is  the  anxiety  of  a  number  of  to- 
ful  people  in  Beaufort  County  and  over  t 
including  Representative  Sanders— yvhetlie  i 
cident  can  actually  be  afforded.  Speaking  t 
ago  to  a  House  committee  after  introduce 
calling  for  a  moratorium  on  the  plant's  cons 
Sanders  intoned.  "Gentlemen,  there  are  f< 
uries  in  South  Carolina— bodies  of  yvater  w 
constituted  on  this  planet,  with  a  sensitiyt 
of  life  there  crucial  in  the  biological  chain 
istence.  Two  of  those  estuaries  have  alrean 
destroyed  now  by  pollution.  Port  Royal  5 
one  of  the  two  left.  No  one  knows  without  iJUoi 
ai  hand  what  the  results  of  the  location  of  tlct J>  >• 
will  be— but  those  y\ho  yvould  ignore  history 
demned  to  repeat  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  histor 
dial  when  the  process  of  industrializatio 


yokes  itself  upon  the  underdeveloped  peopl 
earth,  those  people  lacking  the  sophisticate 
ban  societies  can  be  depended  on  to  be<|  BASF 
enamored  of  the  shin)  machines  and  the  gj 
sibet  it  promises  as  to  ignore  sophistical 
cepts  of  an  undisturbed  ecology.  The  Soutl 
ropean  peasant  with  a  newly  acquired  auf 
will  stand  in  the  street  and  fondle  his  machi 
goats  defecate  in  his  house.  And  make  no 
about  it.  as  compared  to  the  highly  indusi 
societ)    of  Western  Germany— the  father 
BASF— the  coast  of  South  Carolina  with  its! 
and  great  expanse  of  virgin  land  is  viewed  bi- 
as nothing   more  than   another  emerging  ,  . 
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whose  people  are  for  exploitation  and— nr. 
portant— for  sale.  But  gentlemen,  vou  and; 
South  Carolina  is  different.  We  are  not  * 
Europe—"  (Despite  that,  the  word  yvas  sp 
the  plant  s  advocates  back  in  Beaufort  that 


lad  testified  their  count)  was  populated  by  j 


who  stroked  their  cars  while  livestock  leisur 
died  their  front  parlors.  I  "—we  have  ste 
demonstrated  that  our  birthright  is  not  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  .  .  ." 


The  fact  is.  with  all  the  unanticipated  \ 
entiveness  to  the  affair,  some  members  of  I 
County's  local   legislative  delegation  havt. '  . 


and  effy. 
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themselves  caught  in  certain  rather  specif 
lions  of  intimacy  with  the  plant  quiet  a 
ments  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  more  c 
mallei  of  course  in  the  discreet  customs 
between  the  state's  political  and  business  ii 
and  which  in  almost  any  less  feudal  contex 


be  politically  mortal.  A  member  of  the  stately, 
\Y.  Brantley  Harvey  Jr..  a  lean  spare  palf 
attorney  with  a  taut  jay\  ami  cottony  ash<! 
with  a  quality  of  sobei  eaincslncss  about  hi 
it  turns  out.  been  acting  as  counsel  for  BASI 
ing  the  way  legally  for  its  arrival  in  his 
which  will  amount  to  something  I  ike  S2.">.()0C 
first  year  of  his  scry  ice.  "I  expect  to  represe 
in  those  mailers  in  the  future."'  he  admit 


them  the  usual  rate."  (He  also  has  as  clients 
th  Carolina  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and 
}  Chemicals  Inc.  I 

her  member  of  the  House.  Representative 
Graves,  a  reedy  man  with  thinning  hair  who 
oles  up  in  his  motel  on  Hilton  Head,  twice 
i  an  option  he  enjoyed  on  one  third  of  the 
y  adjacent  to  the  plant  site,  and  then,  after 
nade  its  decision  to  locate  there,  exercised 
on.  Actually,  the  pattern  of  symbiotic  under- 
gs  already  struck  on  the  island  approaches 
Desque— a  new  resort  development,  Palmetto 
a  project  largely  cultivated  by  the  island's 
:hapter,  and  another  of  Harvey's  clients,  has 
lietly  but  studiously  congenial  to  the  plant's 
a  s:  Graves'  son.  it  happens,      president  ol 
te  Jl  cees  there.  Actually,  after  the  co-op  filed  its 
tit  I  enjoin  BASF  from  proceeding  w  ith  con- 
ru<J  n.  Graves  had  the  lurching  artlessness  to  an- 
-  nm  he  would  introduce  a  resolution  in  Columbia 
iwrce  a  moratorium  against  the  fishermen,  for- 
them  from  working  closer  than  a  mile  from 
■ore1 !  'n-nji  members,  he  explained  wen-  "lost  in 
tegj  fog— if  there  is  to  he  a  moratorium  enforced 
mm  BASF  under  any  circumstances,  then  I 
iJl.ist  that  the  same  moratorium  be  enforced 
ma  ently  on  all  shellfish  grounds,  rivers,  and 
ma'  and  to  crab  pots  and  trawling  for  crab  or 
*i»  "  It  was  a  move  which  seemed  to  embarrass 
lour  verybody  except  Graves, 
rfwlong  after  BASF  declared  it  would  locate  in 
■2tl  i  t  County,  there  was  a  deer  hunt  on  the  prop- 
tyle,  the  party  including  Dr.  Ende.  who  would 
th|  ilant's  manager,  and  the  district's  state  Sen- 
mes  \|.  Waddell.  whose  occupation  in  addi- 
i:ft|  legislation  is  selling  insurance.  Before  they 
irtcl  one  frosty  morning,  Waddell.  alreadv  a  bit 
itijt  and  effusive  despite  the  fresh  hour,  turned 

0  e,  draped  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
on'l,  "Herbie.  I  love  yuh !  I  just  love  yuh!" 
As'>r  the  Germans  themselves,  they  seem,  more 
m  iiything  else,  profoundly  befuddled  by  the 

'  piljr  combustion  of  opposition.  They  had  pro- 
in  all  innocence  on  the  natural  assumption 
e  old  mystique  still  prevailed,  the  old  com- 
ia|  ns  were  still  viable:  all  the  proprieties  and 
«cl  lies  had  been  attended  to.  "I  was  led  to  be- 
I  ve  eryone  had  accepted  the  idea,"  said  Dr.  Lau- 
m  k»s<  ager  recently .  "It  is  always  good  to  be  wel- 
fftaj  all  over,  but  I  don't  understand  this.  It  is 
i|iii(!taj  tely  under  control.  I  mean,  everyone  we 
io  seemed  to  accept  the  idea."  According  to 
t «    the  firm's  public-relations  figures,  a  hulking 

1  blond  apple-cheeked  Berliner  named  Die- 
H  logala,  it  is  all  simply  a  question  of  "Facts! 
^  ybody  would  just  keep  to  the  facts,  there 

u   be  no  trouble.  Facts.  But  all  this  emotion— 

d!  What  can  you  do!" 
1 1  .  have  installed  themselves  in  a  corner  suite 
BtoUes  in  a  newly  erected  one-story  building  near 
u  nd's  main  shopping  area ;  a  recent  visitor  there 
'a' Dietrich,  his  colleague— an  older,  darker  and 
tii  hat  quieter  man  in  a  gray  tweed  suit  named 
ie  acobson— and  their  secretary,  the  three  of 


them  rather  awesomely  alone  in  large  rooms  scantily 
furnished  with  only  a  few  desks  and  chairs,  the  ex- 
pansive walls  around  them  blank  and  still  smelling 
wetly  of  plaster:  looking  a  trifle  alien  and  stranded 
and  possibly  surrounded,  they  maintained  a  certain 
hectic  doughtiness.  "Why  is  all  this  trouble,  hunh?" 
demanded  Dietrich  pleasantly.  "Do  you  think  may- 
be it  is  we  are  foreigners?  A  little  bit  of  that, 
hunh?"  (Actually,  BASF  is  one  of  the  remnants 
of  I.  G.  Farben,  which  was  dismantled  by  the  Allies 
after  World  War  II,  but  officials  now  hastily  point 
out.  "Every  one  of  those  businesses  that  came  from 
Farben  is  now  larger  than  Farben  was— every  one  of 
them.*'  I  Dietrich  rumbled,  while  Jacobson  smiled 
thinly  and  politely  from  behind  a  desk.  "In  Ger- 
many, we  welcome  foreign  investment  with  open 
arms.  So  whv  should  there  be  all  this  here?  We 
maybe  finally  take  this  up  between  Bonn  and  Wash- 
ington, hunh?  The  American  companies  there,  the 
bases— they  will  have  to  go  back  home.  Hunh?"  It 
was  as  if  a  Teutonic  bunker  psychology  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  set  in.  "We  will  build  our  plant."' 
Dietrich  boomed.  "It  doesn't  matter." 

Later  that  afternoon,  they  drove  out  with  the 
visitor  to  the  plant  site,  confessing.  "Maybe  you 
could  show  us  where  it  is.  We  haven't  seen  it  our- 
selves, actually."  (Earlier,  when  Dietrich  had 
driven  over  to  the  island  from  Beaufort,  he  had  been 
stopped  for  speeding  by  a  highway  patrolman,  and 
as  he  reported  with  considerable  gusto  and  relish 
afterward,  "I  showed  him  my  license— what  is  this. 
Berlin,  Germany?  With— what?  Badi— Badische— 
what?  I  told  him,  perhaps  you  can  work  for  BASF, 
hunh?  I  left  him  very  friendly,  but  I  was  something 
quite  new  for  him,  I  am  sure."  I  As  the  car  pulled 
off  the  highway  down  a  dirt  aisle  beneath  languid 
spectral  taperings  of  moss.  Dietrich  breathed.  "Fan- 
tastic! Unbelievable!  Jacobson.  I  believe  I  like  our 
property  we  have  bought."  When  the  car  reached  a 
cable  strung  across  the  road.  Dietrich  heaved  out 
and  began  struggling  to  wrench  up  a  post  to  which 
it  was  fastened,  and  Jacobson.  watching  him.  still 
with  his  quiet  flat  little  smile  on  his  face,  mused. 
"He  is  from  Berlin.  He  is  very  enthusiastic,  no?." 
The  road  ended  at  the  far  shimmering  sprawl  of  the 
Colleton  River,  at  a  bluff  of  dead  gaunt  trees  from 
which  there  drooped  rags  of  moss,  under  a  cold  sky 
uneasy  with  the  low  steady  vast  flight  of  sunless 
clouds,  a  solitary  hawk  hanging  in  taui  weightless 
suspension  overhead.  After  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  in  the  sharp  wind  for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  the  apple-stain  in  his  cheeks  paled  away, 
Dietrich— shuddering,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets 
—abruptly  blurted,  "Well,  gentlemen,  it  all  looks 
wonderful.  Excuse  me.  I  believe  I  will  go  back  to 
the  car  now—"  and  strode  off.  Returning  to  the 
highway.  Jacobson  slewed  the  car  with  small  deft 
turns  of  the  wheel  through  low  bogs  in  the  road  left 
by  a  recent  rain,  and  Dietrich  lunged  forward  from 
the  back  seat  to  announce.  "Jacobson,  the  wav  vou 
are  handling  that  wheel— I  think  you  must  have 
driven  a  tank,  no?"  Jacobson,  with  only  a  barely 
perceptible  tension  in  his  jaw,  replied  quietly,  "No. 
Oh.  no.  I  merely  did  a  lot  of  walking,"  and  Dietrich 
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(  hurtled.  "Ah.  I  think  maybe  you  drove  a  tank,  too.  ' 
Jacobson  finally  murmured.  "Well,  I  did  ride  one 
once,"  and  Dietrich  boomed,  "Yes,  they  called  those 
Panzers,  did  they  not'.''  Panzers,  yes?"  Jacobson. 
his  head  oidy  slightly  thrown  back,  his  mouth  open, 
uttered  a  light  soft  laugh,  more  like  coughing,  and 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  road.  His  knuckles  merely 
whitened  briefly  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

The  truth  is.  as  his  company  now  undertakes  to 
steer  its  plant  through  the  unexpected  bogs  of  recent 
and  still  brooding  rains  ahead  of  them,  knuckles  are 
whitening  on  wheels  all  the  way  up  to  New  York, 
their  American  headquarters.  They  have  decided  to 
jump  up  initial  construction,  and  by  March  there 
could  alreadv  be  heard  a  distant  (  lank  and  whining 
of  bulldozers  deep  in  the  pines  of  their  property. 
And  in  a  recent  state  promotional  supplement  in 
newspapers  over  the  country,  there  was  a  full-page 
announcement  by  BASF  that: 

...BASF  Corporation  is  coming  to  Beaufort 
County,  South  Carolina.  .  . 

We...  loot,  forward  to  South  Carolina  becom- 
ing the  major  plastics  center  of  the  Southeast. 
We  look  forward  to  increased  job  opportunities 
tor  everyone.  II  e  anticipate  success  in  showing 
the  world,  with  the  help  of  our  neighbors,  that 
man  ami  nature  can  Hie  in  productive  har- 
in  on  v .  .  .  . 

We  salute  the  Palmetto  Slate  for  its  past  3(H) 
years,  and  eagerly  look  forivurd  to  the  next  300. 

But  the  crisis  in  Beaufort  County  has  encoun- 
ered  what  is  a  central  complication  in  the  issue 
over  the  nation:  unlike  the  Negro  Awakening  in 
the  South,  or  even  Vietnam,  which  was  personalized 
In  Johnson  and  Rusk,  the  issue  of  pollution  seems 
to  lack  a  dramatic  and  palpable  demonology,  the 
element  of  recognizable  personal  villainy.  The  ef- 
fects,  the  mutilations  and  outrages  are  plain  enough, 
but  trying  to  confront  those  responsible  for  it. 
answerable  for  it— corporations,  count)  zoning 
boards,  bureaucracies,  with  all  their  glib  pieties 
and  postures  of  agreement— is  somewhat  like  trying 
to  engage  a  vaguely  malign  fog.  They  lack  the 
simple  passionate  palpability  of  a  Bull  Connor  or 
George  Wallace  or  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  question 
is  w  hethei  the  issue— in  its  theatrical  dynamics, 
which  an-  essential  to  any  popular  issue  in  this  lime 
can  survive  ibis  diffusion  ol  responsibility,  of  the 
identity  ol  the  guilty.  If  so,  then  it  ma\  also  mean, 
by  extension,  a  general  perception  eventually  past 
all  glib  pieties,  all  nimble  dissembling,  all  medicine- 
man rhetoric— that  syntactic  game  which  i*  the 
refuge  of  an  entire  galaxv  of  interests  in  our  sociel v . 
including  not  <>nl\  officialdom  and  corporate  apolo- 
gists and  the  Pentagon  but  Madison  Avenue,  those 
there  who  recommend  titanic  excitements  over  such 
cretinous  trivia  as  toothpaste  I  "Daddy  !  The  dentist 
said  I  had  no  cavities!"),  underarm  sprays,  laun- 
dry soaps,  soda-pops  I  "You've  got  a  lot  to  live! 
And  this  ones  got  a  lol  l<>  give!")— all  those  who 
can  only  sui\i\e  in  a  nihilistic  void  between  word 
and  reality.  The  danger  is  that  they  would  draw  us 
all  into  that  void.  By  fanciful  extension,  perhaps 


the  pollution,  the  devastation  of  the  lan:  m 
secretly  and  ultimately  involved.  A  wry  ii 
service  it  would  be  if  the  passion  over  ec< 
whic  h  honesty  is  elementally  concerned— 1 
fuse  again  language  and  meaning. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  tragic  dive  ioi 
ecology  deflected  the  national  will  and  ;  en 
from  its  racial  desperation— and,  increasing 
are  those  who  dread  that  it  is  such  a  dis|ict|  i 
that  at  the  least  it  will  result  in  a  kind  of  ci 
national  view  of  needs  ahead,  each  issue 
the  other.  But.  as  has  been  hinted  at  Hilt< 
in  the  effort  against  pollution  parlies  are  et 
together  who  have  never  been  elbow  to  el 
fore:  a  peculiar,  erratic,  and  still  falteri 
munion  is  gathering  between  equally  asse 
terests  that  have  seemed  up  to  now  im  ii 
alienated  from  each  other— a  conglomerate 
clumsy  constituency  of  radical  activists  an 
lishment  princes,  students,  and  the  agec  ai 
whom  now  will  at  least  have  a  new  undenj 
of  each  other's  impulses,  despairs,  visi 
guages.  since  the\  have,  on  the  issue  of  oli 
worked  with  them  on  common  terms,  in  a 
urgency.  (One  Hilton  Head  resort  dwell 
middle  years  phoned  Browder  and  venture 
listen,  are  there  any  more  outside  agitato 
there  that  you  suppose  you  could  bring  ur. 
help  us  with  this  thing?")  On  the  whole,  tk 
is  likely  to  have  a  modestly  radicalizing  ejefc 
a  California  state  Senator  pointed  out  s  ael^ 
ago.  ou  can  t  have  people  getting  cc  :ea 
about  Lake  Erie  without  them  starting  to  a 
soon  who  killed  it.  How  the  hell  did  it 
Who  let  them  do  it.  and  why?"  Indeed,  i 
the  issue  are  certain  final  questions  about  in 
tire  system,  our  habits  of  managing  ourseksjj' 
certain  implicit  prospects  of  an  unpre.de 
regulation  of  matters  impinging  important!  OJ 
public  condition:  there  is  the  possibility  at 
conduct  of  large  business,  even  if  left  irud  . 
hands,  will  thoroughly,  even  in  its  mos it 
transactions,  and  particularly  in  its  int*;o 
with  all  echelons  ol  government,  have  to  I  u 
public  scrutiny.  Also  in  this  experience  we_n 
countering  a  number  of  ghosts  from  our  e  g: 
in  particular,  we  are  likelv  to  sense  the  pot  )i 
glandular  greed  and  rapacity  that  were  act  iL 
plav,  in  the  romance  of  the  frontier,  the  pioi|?n 
expansion  into  the  W  est,  and  this  in  tur  0 
introduce  a  new  realism  and  maturitv  into  J 
cans'  still  essential!)  adolescent  understan  H 
themselves  and  their  past. 

W  hatever,  it  would  not  be  the  least  of  thi 
gifts  if,  in  the  possibly  brief  Noah's  Ark  i  0 
all  the  disparate  elements  in  oui  nation  w 
to  sin  \  ive  this  peril,  certain  illusions  and  su  it 
and  assumptions  about  each  other  will  ha 
modified,  if  not   vanished.   And.  supposi 
Americans  on  the  whole  are  still  im  oi  rigibl  m 
of  good  will,  in  that  familiaritv  and  fellows!) 
lie-  the  inception  of  the  new  community  oi 
and  compassion  that  is  necessary  for  the  ti 
izing  of  this  land. 
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ny  Shanks  drew  the  last  bull  of  the  evening— a 
ge  white-eyed  brindle  bull.  As  soon  as  it 
id  out  of  the  chute  the  crowd  began  to  cheer, 
y,  by  the  last  bull  of  the  evening,  the  crowd 

have  become  blase,  bored  w  ith  danger,  and 
}f  cheering.  But  Sonny  Shanks  was  the  king 

sport— the  World's  Champion  Cowboy— and 
m  they  cheered  eagerly,  even  before  they  saw 
3e.  The  brindle  bull  humped  straight  ahead, 
ing  strings  of  slobber  left  and  right  and  kick- 
s  hind  legs  high  every  second  jump.  He  didn't 

r  whirl,  and  Shanks  rode  him  so  confidently 
o  the  crowd  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  ride 
aking  place  in  slow  rnotion.  Pete  had  placed 
If  far  back,  by  one  of  his  barrels.  He  knew 
nndle  bull  as  well  as  Shanks  did.  and  he 
:  worried.  When  the  buzzer  sounded  he  moved 
rd.  Shanks  stayed  with  the  bull  two  more 

and  then  left  him.  He  went  off  his  feet  when 

but  was  up  in  a  second.  The  bull  whirled 
toward  him,  dipping  a  horn,  but  at  that  mo- 
Pete  yelled  and  came  into  his  line  of  vision, 
g  his  arms.  Confused,  the  bull  turned  toward 
Ijpaused.  made  a  short  grunting  dash  at  him. 
ynen  Pete  sprinted  aside,  paused  again,  his 
Jp  and  a  string  of  clear  slobber  hanging  from 
i.  The  crowd,  knowing  that  the  show  was  over, 
up  and  began  to  leave  the  stands. 


Pete  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  letting  the  bull  look 
at  him.  He  was  a  good-tempered  bull,  as  rodeo  stock 
went,  a  massive  animal  with  the  horns  <>f  a  Brahma 
and  a  hide  that  showed  every  breed  from  Angus  to 
Jersey.  When  he  had  studied  Pete,  he  dipped  his 
horn  at  him  once  more,  snorted,  and  trotted  heavil) 
off  toward  the  stockpens.  the  cowbell  roped  beneath 
his  belly  jangling  at  every  step.  As  the  bull  passed, 
the  rope  came  loose  and  Pete  walked  over  and 
picked  it  up. 

Shanks  had  not  gone  to  the  chutes,  but  stood 
near  the  center  of  the  arena,  probing  in  his  mouth 
with  one  finger. 

"Bite  your  tongue?"  Pete  asked  in  passing. 

Shanks  shook  his  head.  "Feels  like  I  jarred  a 
fillin'  out."  he  said. 

"Well,  you  done  fair,"  Pete  said,  handing  him  the 
bell-rope,  "You  can  afford  a  new  filling." 

Shanks  curly  black  hair  fell  over  his  forehead. 
He  gave  Pete  a  cool  grin.  "It  heats  clownin'."  he 
said.  "Reckon  that  rookie'll  live?" 

Pete  walked  on  toward  the  chutes,  and  didn't 
answer. 

He  felt  low  enough  about  the  rookie,  and  an 
argument  with  Sonny  would  not  improve  his  mood. 
The  rookie,  a  kid  from  Duncan.  Oklahoma,  had  got 
a  hand  hung  in  his  rope,  and  the  bull  had  been  a 
twister,  almost  impossible  to  get  close  to.  When 
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Larry  McMurtry  kid  na<'  finally  come  free  he  compounded  his 

mistake  by  moving  at  the  wrong  time,  as  Pete  was 
trying  to  take  the  bull  away.  He  had  been  kicked 
bard,  and  was  in  the  hospital  with  some  broken 
ribs  and  a  -.mashed  collarbone.  Compared  to  what 
might  have  happened,  the  injuries  were  minor,  but 
knowledge  of  what  might  have  happened  was  never 
any  help  to  Pete.  He  took  every  such  accident  to  bed 
with  him.  and  had  for  years. 

He  found  Hoots  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  trailer- 
house,  waiting  for  him.  She  had  seen  the  accident 
and  knew  exactly  what  mood  he  would  be  in.  arid 
w  as  chew  ing  her  nails. 

"That's  where  I  like  to  find  you,"  he  said.  Boots 
stood  up  and  hugged  him  silently,  and  then  went  to 
the  rear  of  the  trailer  and  talked  to  Hercules,  the 
tiny  donkey,  while  Pete  went  inside  to  clean  up.  A 
small  dachshund  named  Jumbo  had  been  sleeping 
under  the  trailer  steps.  He  was  jealous  of  the  donkey 
and  came  over  and  nosed  her  ankle  possessively. 

"I  wish  nobody  ever  got  hurt.  "  she  said,  strok- 
ing the  donkey's  silky  nostrils. 
I  low 'd  \ou  do?"  Pete  called. 
"Sixth.     Boots  said.  She  was  a  barrel-racer. 
"That's  not  so  bad— not  at  the  Santa  Rosa." 

Pete  came  out  of  the  trailer  and  stood  on  the 
steps,  looking  down  at  her.  He  had  washed  his 
face  and  found  a  clean  grav  workshirt.  He  un- 
buttoned his  britches  to  tuck  his  shirttail  in.  then 
turned  his  cuffs  back  almost  to  his  elbows.  He 
whistled  when  he  was  sad.  and  he  was  whistling. 

"bet  s  go  honky-tonk,"  he  said.  Boots  had  her 
back  to  him.  All  he  could  see  was  her  white, 
bleached-blond  hair. 

""Maybe  sometime  1  11  win  a  first."  she  said.  Bar- 
rel-racing was  her  passion.  Pete  stepped  down  and 
embraced  her  and  the\  kissed.  Boots  was  eager  and 
vigorous,  yearning  as  she  did  ever)  time  thev 
touched  to  prove  with  her  voung  mouth,  or  her 
younj;  self,  that  she  was  old  enough  to  be  his  and 
his  alone  and  his  lorever.  Pete  was  almost  twice 
her  age.  Her  mouth  moved  on  his.  fresh  and  un- 
%  certain,  trying  to  kiss  the  kiss  that  would  make  him 
sine  of  her. 

"You  gonna  drive  01  am  1  gonna  drive?  he 
asked,  when  thev  stopped  kissing. 
"Me,"  she  said. 

The)  not  into  her  Thunderbird  and  cut  at  once 
into  the  stream  of  traffic  that  was  feeding  out  of 
the  grounds.  No  sooner  were  they  on  the  highway 
than  Pools  passed  three  cars.  "Don'l  worry  about 
it  so."  she  said.  "The  bull  might  have  killed  him  if 
you  hadn't  been  there." 

"Sugar,  hush."  Pete  said.  "One  thing  you  have 
got  to  learn  is  that  you  can  t  cheer  me  up  hv  trying 
to  cheer  me  up.  Try  not  to  plow  into  no  trucks.  j| 
vou  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to  survive  t"  drink  the 
mallei  off." 

Put  no  cautions  reached  Pools  when  the  wheel 
was  in  her  hand.  She  drove  like  the  road  was  hers. 
When  she  not  into  a  clear  stretch,  ahead  id  the 
traffic,  she  put  the  Thunderbird  up  to  ninety,  her 
white  hair  whipping  about  her  face.  Pete  watched 
the  fence  |>osts  and  the  culverts  and  the  road  signs 
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Hash  by,  out  of  the  darkness  a  second,  i  , 
darkness  in  another  second.  He  almost  neve  lr 
without  pulling  his  trailer,  and  high  speed 
him  unless  something  else  was  worrying  m 
much  that  he  was  indifferent  to  speed.  But  I, 
ing  made  Boots  feel  bold— at  the  wheel  she  hi  al 
lute  trust  in  herself.  When  the  barrel-raci 
over  she  had  changed  from  boots  to  sand  i 
she  wiggled  her  toes  a  little  and  kept  the  f<  -f 
down. 

"Hope  there  ain't  no  livestock  wandering  01 
loose  tonight,"  Pete  said  wryly.  "If  you  wa  o 
a  cow  there  wouldn't  be  a  hamburger  left  o  »| 
us  or  her." 

"I  want  to  get  there  ahead  of  the  crowd,  ji 
said.  ""Maybe  if  you  get  smashed  enougl  n 
even  dance  w  ith  me.  It's  not  your  fault  if  e< 
ride  bulls.  Think  of  all  the  people  you've  Are  fi 
getting  hurt." 

Her  nose  was  round  and  a  little  too  sb 
when  she  tried  to  cheer  somebody  up  she  trie  h. 
Pete  reached  a  hand  across  the  gap  betw  i 
seats  and  began  to  rub  her  neck.  Her  swirli  I 
tickled  his  fingers.  He  rubbed  high  up.  beh 
ears. 

"See.  we're  early,"  she  said. 


rI^he    honky-tonk    was   called  The-Hole- 

Bucket,  and  was  located  just  across  the  1  e 
wet  county.  Twenty  or  thirty  cars  and  a  few  i 
were  parked  in  front  when  they  got  there.  1  s 
long  one-story  frame  building,  set  by  the  fh 
iir  a  clearing  in  the  brush,  with  a  flashii  i 
si<:n  to  slow  people  down.  In  spite  of  Boots  <U 
the  rodeo  i  rowd  was  already  there,  but  the 
a  booth  in  the  back  and  ordered  beer.  The 
booths,  a  few  tables,  a  saw  dusty  dance  ffoo:  i 
bright  squat  jukebox.  The  barmaids  wort i 
and  satin  shirts. 

Pete  went  over  and  fed  a  dollar  into  the  ji'e 
and.  in  time,  fed  another,  and.  in  time,  anotl 
Boots  tapped  her  lingers  on  the  beer  boll 
matched  him  beer  for  beer,  though  she  woul  t 
lather  have  danced.  But  Pete  only  danced  v  < 
was  drunk,  and  that  look  time. 

Long  before  Pete  felt  the  beer  Boots  was 
it.  and  talking  loudly.  She  fell  light-head 
light-bodied  and  wanted  all  sorts  of  thin;, 
moment  to  moment:  to  dance,  to  have  mo) 
to  kiss  Pete  and  have  him  kiss  her.  The  ro> 
gray-blue  with  cigarette  smoke  and  the  neoi 
jukebox:  it  was  loud  with  shuffling  feet  and 
and  curses,  some  happy,  some  angry.  Pete  c 
beneath  his  melancholy  into  a  stale  of  cal: 
and  then  losing  himself  for  a  moment  in 
Boots'  hopeful  beery  kisses,  now  watching  tl 
Ilin^  dancers  or  the  barmaids  with  their  I 
beei  bottles. 

"There's  old  Sonny,"  Boots  said.  "  The  ba 
guess  he's  a  bastard.  You  hate  him.  don'l  yo 
\\  e  ain't  chums,"  Pete  said. 

"'I  don't  like  him  either."  Pools  declaicd 
"Even  if  vou  won't  tell  me  why  vou  hale  hi 
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I  ubl  lie  s  in  love  with  us.  either.    Pete  said. 

1 

mw  you  had  a  fighl  on  the  bridge,  Boots 
Everybody  knows  that.  It's  (he  one  thing  I 
|lt  was  the  one  thing  that  everyone  in  rodeo 
|at  Pete  and  Sonny  had  had  a  fistfight  on  the 
Ibove  the  Rio  Grande,  in  El  Paso.  It  had  been 
jars  since  the  fight.  No  one  in  rodeo  had 
but  no  one  in  rodeo  was  without  an  opinion 
v\  it  had  started  and  who  won. 
kissed  her  lightly.  "Tell  you  one  secret  about 
•said.  "Old  Sonny  gave  me  a  present  that 
)nly  thing  he  ever  gave  me.  What  it  was  was 
nio\  ie. 

>  could  not  have  been  more  impressed.  She 
kissing  to  think  about  it. 

eal  one?"  she  asked.  "1  didn't  know  you 
^  jv  them.  W  hat  did  you  do  w  ith  it  ? 

ev\  it  into  the  Rio  Grande,"  Pete  said.  "That 
jut  w  hen  the  fight  stai  ted. 

>  could  not  iicl  oxer  it.  None  of  the  legends 
d  grown  up  around  the  fighl  included  a 
o\  ie.  "W  hat  did  people  do  in  it?  she  asked, 
a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  " 
rtonian  Shank--  was  dancing  w  i I ! i  was  a  tall 
e.  fairly  drunk.  Hiey  were  an  easy  couple 
w  because  the  woman  was  wearing  a  white 
id  almost  all  of  the  other  women  there  wore 

clothes.  Shanks  was  dancing  very  western, 
ts  of  bending  and  swooping:  occasionally 
the  woman  so  far  oxer  backward  that  she 
d   and   clasped   hi-   neck,   but    he  always 
t  her  up  easily.  When  the  numbei  ended  lie 
Boots  and  Pete  and  led  the  woman  over  to 

mill. 

i  children  are  up  late,  lie  said,  grinning  al 
'A  young  thing  like  you  needs  lot-  id  sleep. 
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not  so  young.    Hoot-  said,  annoyed, 
down,  sini  e  y ou're  here.    Pete  said.  Shanks 
ling  but  the  woman  pulled  on  hi-  arm. 
s  go  on.    she  said.  *"\\  e  can  take  some  beer 
•.  I  want  to  get  out  of  heie  before  Monroe 
n." 

s  on  Monroe.  Shanks  -aid.  -till  smiling  at 
"I've  survived  a  bronc  and  a  bull  tonight. 

worry  about  Monroe?" 

me  that's  worrying,"  the  woman  said.  "I 
live  with  him,  don't  I?    She  kept  glancing 

tow  ai  d  the  dooi 

iy  shrugged.  "Looks  like  I  got  to  choose  be- 
ompanv  an  adultery,  he  -aid.  "See  you 
id  girls  tomorrow . 

woman  hurried  toward  the  door  and  Shanks 
d.  picking  hi-  way  lightly  between  the 
d  tables.  \t  one  table  he  stopped  and  lifted 
oy's  hat.  tried  it  on.  and  returned  it  to  its 
5  head.  The  cowboy  didn't  even  notice.  He 
unkenly  trying  to  explain  to  his  wife  that 
n't  drunk. 

'  hell  you  aren't,'  hi-  wife  -aid.  crying.  Her 
-is  propped  on  one  hand  and  tears  ran  down 
ri.  "You're  drunk  as  a  bastard  and  all  oui 
dit  out  theie  in  the  car  asleep. 


Shanks  tilted  the  man  -  hat  ai  a  slightly  jauntier 
angle  than  it  had  been,  and  followed  bis  dale  out 
the  door. 

"I  thought  his  rich  girlfriend  lived  around  here. 
Boots  said.  "Eleanor  Guthrie.  What's  he  doing  fid- 
dling  around  with  people  -  wives?" 

"You  got  me.    Pete  said. 

She  put  her  head  against  his  neck,  and  he  held  her 
and  before  loni;  she  was  asleep.  \\  hen  she  slept  she 
looked  even  younger  than  she  was.  sixteen  rathei 
than  nineteen,  and  watching  her  sleep  made  Pete 
feel  the  more  guilty  about  her.  but  also  the  more 
strongly  drawn  to  her.  He  could  not  let  her  go.  not 
after  having  taken  her.  He  cradled  hei  against  his 
chest,  motioned  to  the  waitress,  and  listened  to  the 
jukebox  through  two  more  -low  beeis.  When  be 
linisbed  and  tried  in  ease  Boot-  out  of  the  booth 
-be  came  half  awake  and  with  him  guiding  hei 
st  u  nib  I  I'd  out  to  the  car.  The  wind  had  come  up.  w  ith 
thunder  behind  it  in  the  we-l.  Some  lain  wa-  on  it- 
way.  close  enough  that  Pete  could  smell  it  on  the 
wind.  In  the  di\  country  it  smelled  nood. 


tei  he  lolded  Boots  into  the  Thunderbird  he 
liscovered  that  she  bad  the  keys  in  bet  pocket 
and  he  had  an  aw  kw  aid  lime  fishing  I  hem  out  of  her 
light  Levi  -.  Boots  thought  he  was  wanting  to  make 
lov  e  and  giggled  a  I  it  tie  and  kept  squeezing  his  hand 
against  her  in  acquiescence,  though  she  wa-  limp 
and  sleepv  . 

He  got  the  keys  finally  and  -tailed  back  toward 
I  be  low  n  of  V  ci  non  He  had  driven  old y  tw  o  oi  three 
miles  when  he  saw  Shank-  hearse,  dark  inside  and 
parked  well  out  on  the  level  shoulder. 

for  yeais  Shanks  had  driven  Cadillac  hearses 
they  were  an  essential  part  ol  his  legend.  The  hea i  ses 
were  white  and  he  always  had  three  sets  of  bull- 
horn- painted  in  gold  on  each  one:  a  -et  on  each 
door  and  one  on  the  lop.  so  people  in  airplanes 
would  know  it  was  his.  he  -aid.  On  occasions  when 
he  hail  to  ll\  to  make  a  rodeo  he  would  hire  a  need  v. 
rookie  to  d i  iv e  the  hearse  to  him. 

"Thai  -  one  place  Monroe  wont  nevei  think  to 
look.  Pete  -aid  to  himself.  As  he  passed  the  hearse 
he  honked  as  loud  as  he  could.  Boots  did  nol  even 
stir.  Sh>-  slept  with  hei  head  thrown  back  against 
the  seal,  her  mouth  open,  her  small  light  bosom 
bareh  stirring  the  satiny  rodeo  shirt  as  she  breathed . 
Pete  glanced  at  hei  now  and  then,  and  settled  it  with 
himself  definitely,  no  hacking  out.  that  the  next 
d.iv  he  would  wake  hei  early  and  a-k  hei  how  soon 
she  wanted  to  be  married.  Beyond  Plectra,  on  the 
straight  highway  leading  to  Vernon,  he  ran  into 
the  heavy,  early  summer  rain,  and  he  held  bis  arm 
out  the  window  until  his  hand  and  arm  were  wet. 
All  tension  had  left  him  and  he  felt  a  little  too 
tired.  He  wiped  his  lace  with  his  wet  hand,  to  cleai 
his  hear).  There  wasn't  much  traffic  on  the  road 
but  be  had  gone  to  sleep  at  the  wheel  a  number  oi 
times  in  his  life,  and  w  as  taking  no  chances.  He  to<  >k 
his  time  on  the  slick  pavement  and  in  twenty  min- 
utes swished  into  Vernon  and  put  his  sleeping  swee 
heart  safely  to  bed. 
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.  .  .  is  an  IBM  computer  system  in  Missouri  that  brings  people 
700,000  prayers  a  year,  on  request. 


Behold,  how  good  nn<l  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  Psalm  133:1 

r|^lie  I  1 1 i I \  School  of  Practical  Christianity,  in 
Lees  Summit,  Missouri,  is  a  profoundl) 
\merican  institution.  It  was  founded  on  prayer, 
and  ^till  li\cs  by  it.  The  School's  Department  of 
Silent  I  nit)  shipped  out  more  than  700.000  pra)  ers 
to  the  world  last  year,  all  of  them  in  answer  to 
personal  requests.  More  than  6,000  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  telephone  calls  reach  the  Silent  Unit) 
building  each  day.  A  second-stor)  window  in  the 
building  glows  perpetually ;  inside  is  a  telephone 
room  where  workers  answer  calls  around  the  clock. 
Long  before  suicide  centers,  poison-control  centers, 
and  Dial-a-Priest,  I  nit)  waited  patiently  for  your 
call,  and  waits  at  this  moment. 

"There  were  three  connecting  rooms.""  writes  Dr. 
Man  lis  Bach  in  I  he  I  nity  //  ay  of  Life,  a  Prentice- 
Hall  book,  "but  the  one  I  recalled  tins  night  was  the 
one  with  the  perpetually  burning  light,  the  votive 
light  ol  prayer.  There  was  a  large  round  table  in 
the  (enter  ol  that  room,  divided  into  arcs  and 
equipped  with  telephones,  and  there  were  workers 
answering  the  calls  in  quiet  tones,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  them  give  thanks  to  those  who  called  that 
ever)  need  is  already  lulhlled.  That  is  I  nit)  s  sort 
o|  prayer,  positive  and  affirmative  and  a  little 
w  ack\  .  and  it  has  its  l  ew  a  i  d. 

Praver  requests  account  for  hall  ol  I  nit\  s  in- 
come: testimonials  returned  to  I  nit)  b\  those  who 
believe  themselves  helped  usuallj  contain  a  gift  of 
mone) .  a  "love  offering  in  I  nitv  s  term.  The  other 
half  ol  Unity's  income  comes  from  subscriptions 
lo  its  several  periodicals,  which  are  more  or  less 
self-supporting.  Datl\  "  ord,  a  monthly  calendar  ol 
scriptural  meditations,  is  the  best  known. 


"Silent  Unity."  says  an  officer  of  the  !h 
"generates  a  great  number  of  free-will  ofl  i 
Support  for  what  I  call  our  'outreach'  pn 
comes  this  way.  These  buildings  were  built  th' 
The  propert)  was  acquired  that  wa\ .'"  But' 
does  not  disclose  financial  figures.  "It's  n 
they  're  secret."  the  officer  says.  "We  just  ce  t 
what  good  it  would  do."  The  Internal  Re 


Service,  he  points  out,  reapproved  their  tax- 


i. 
i 
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status  some  years  back.  The  size  of  I  nity  s  d 

i    i  '  i  r  •  I  i 

tions  and  the  number  ot  its  employees  sugit 

come  ot  several  millions  a  year. 

"The  prayer  work  is  the  thin"  that  made  1  i 
according  to  James  Dillet  Freeman  of  Lnit)  ' 
man  is  a  handsome  man  of  middle  heig 
middle  age.  Iced  with  silver-gray  hair,  dre 
suede  and  corduroy,  he  looks  the  America 
he  believes  himself  to  be.  Like  many  pub 
turers,  he  speaks  English  when  discussing  the 
American  when  discussing  the  flesh.  He  beli 
the  t  nitv  movement,  and  has  given  it  his  1 
is  its  historian,  its  permanent  poet-in-residen 
a  teacher  at  its  School. 

"Pra)  er  attracted  the  people."  he  explains 
ing  is  still  a  big  item.  The  thing  about  this  J 
and  this  is  true— is  that  it's  always  attracted  a 
who  very  much  believed  in  what  they  were  <|ti 
the  people  in  (  barge  are  people  who  theinsel  - 
utterly  convinced  that  they  're  serving— tha  t 
prayers  are  effective.  I  nity  maintains  a  coil 
round-the-clock  prayer  watch.  They  used  to  | 
picture  of  Jesus  Christ  from  desk  to  desk,  f 
picture  came  on  your  desk  then  you  went  i  ) 
prayer  room  and  prayed  until  somebod)  els 
in.  There's  no  cynicism  here." 

"We  have  two  things  to  give  people.    I*  i 
continues.  "One  is  a  feeling  of  faith— we  art)  ■• 
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jwif  ou.  You're  not  alone.  Two.  \ou  re  loved— 
nebody  thinking  of  you.  caring  for  you. 
.  in  you  and  your  welfare.  Most  human 
ed  these— pretty  strongly.  If  we  did  noth- 
han  this,  we  d  do  enough.  These  are  the 
ngs  we've  got  to  give  people.  Probably 
leople  contact  us  every  year.  Most  of  it  is 
nouth.  Somebody  is  in  trouble  and  some- 
I  them  about  us." 
maintains  its  perpetual  pra\er  watch  in  a 
lapelJ  own  the  hall  from  the  telephone  room, 
orkef  drop  prayer  requests  into  baskets  at  the 
i  J  lie  chapel,  where  they  absorb  prayers  for 
monl'or  so  before  being  removed.  "I  think  they 
av  u  e  about  sixty  days  now,"  Freeman  says, 
bat  i]  a  powerful  dose  of  a  sovereign  remedy, 
earsjo.  Unity  printed  a  healing  prayer  on  a  red 
sertj  ge  in  its  monthly  magazine:  overzealous 
ikvi  physically  applied  what  they  called  the 
ed  I:"'  to  their  afflictions.  Unit)  chided  them 
itha ractice.  but  gently,  for  who  knows  the  ways 
pjff  Prayer,  tapping  the  free  enemies  of  the 
nven  ma\  well  work  as  a  metaphysical  unguent. 
■Hand  cosmic  Ben-Gay. 

;lnil  reaches  out  with  many  limbs.  The  School 
ains pikers  for  Unity's  churches  (called  "cen- 
ts"! ivoid  any  whiff  ol  denomination  I  and  pub- 
«ts  e  organization  s  mam  books,  periodicals, 
ilaets  in  its  own  printing  plant.  Silent  1  nit\ 
indlj  prayer  and  healing  requests.  Silent  70, 
maj  om  Luke  10:1  (  After  these  things  the  Lord 
frild  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two 
dti  before  his  fare  into  every  city  and  place, 
tithl  he  himself  would  come)-  supplies  liee 
agazines.  tracts,  and  books  to  the  prisons 
ica.  The  Braille  department  makes  Unity 
s  available  to  the  blind.  The  Department  of 
Jnity  spreads  the  Good  Word  across  the 
nd  lateh.  according  to  Unity  spokesmen, 
ilig  meat  inroads  in  England,  where  church 
if  ice  is  down  to  3  per  cent  of  the  population. 


i 
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'past  shadows  the  present,  at  I  nitv  as 
•ughout  the  Midwest.  The  traditional  Euro- 

ins  of  Christian  worship— the  cathedral  and 
the  solid  stone  church  and  the  solid  stone 
(never  were  available  in  quantity  on  the 
,  and  it  could  not  have  sat  still  for  them  if 

e.  Midwestern  settlers  wanted  Higher  Guid- 
ot  finding  it  in  traditional  religion,  which 
jctaritly  moved  west,  they  devised  their  own. 

jected  religion  into  business  and  invented 
niber  of  Commerce,  into  politics  and  in- 

lonest  Government,  into  personal  behavior 
pnted  the  Dale  Carnegie  Course.  They  didn't 
sly  give  up  their  Christianity,  but  they  ex- 
It,  as  William  James  did,  to  perform.  The 
(the  century  was  high  tide  for  this  new-time 
.  It  stirred  more  sentiment  than  passion. 

Monroe  Sheldon's  hi  His  Steps,  w  ritten  out 
ka,  Kansas,  began  its  climb  to  all-time  best- 
in  in  1897.  proposing  that  each  of  us  lit- 
follow    Jesus'   example,   and   many  tried. 


including  the  founders  of  I  nity.  to  the  best  of  their 
understanding.  When  hi  His  Steps  came  to  town 
by  lecture  and  lantern  slide,  grown  women  wept. 
New  Thought  steamed  out  of  Boston  and  New  York 
and  Chicago  on  the  20tb  Century  Limited:  Mary 
Baker  Eddy's  pinched.  Bostonian  Christian  Science 
began  building  its  mock-Episcopal  fortresses:  heal- 
ers roamed  the  countryside  with  magical  incanta- 
tions and  bottomless  pocketbooks.  and  the  Midwest 
turned  on. 

A  businessman  and  bis  wile  founded  L  nitv. 
Charles  Fillmore  was  a  real-estate  salesman  who 
dabbled  in  gold  mining,  popular  science,  and  com- 
parative religion  at  a  time  when  all  three  were  rich 
in  undiscovered  lodes.  Fillmore  might  never  have 
left  real  estate  if  his  ingenious  and  attractive  wife 
Mvitle  hadn't  got  interested  in  faith  healing.  In  her 
letters,  published  after  Unity  was  well  under  way. 
-lie  would  gently  insist  that  she  bad  started  the 
movement.  She  bad.  but  her  husband  made  it  work. 

Charles  Fillmore  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  an 
Indian  reservation  in  Minnesota  in  1854.  A  Sioux 
medicine  man  carried  him  off  for  the  day  when  he 
was  <>nlv  two  years  old.  'W  here  the)  bad  taken  him 
and  what  they  bad  done  with  him,  Charles  could  not 
remember.  James  Freeman  wiites  in  his  history  of 
Unity,  "but  be  always  had  a  feeling  that  they  bad 
used  him  in  some  mystical  ceremony.  When 
Charles  was  -even,  bis  trader  father  moved  to  an- 
other cabin  ten  miles  away,  and  after  that  the  boy 
and  his  younger  brother  Norton  divided  their  time 
between  the  cabins  ol  their  parents.  They  harvested 
wild  rice,  Indian-style:  thev  wandered  among  the 
lodges,  witnessing  who  knows  what  oddities  ol  liv- 
ing; they  got  little  schooling. 

Norton  ran  away  to  the  \\  est  at  a  tendei  age  and 
never  returned.  Charles  dislocated  bis  hip  one  day 
in  a  skating  accident.  The  leg  tailed  to  set  properly, 
and  developed  a  bone  infection.  "1  was  bled, 
leeched,  cupped,  lanced,  seasoned,  blistered,  and 
roweled,"  Fillmore  later  told  Freeman.  "Six  run- 
ning sores  were  artificially  produced  on  my  leg  to 
draw  out  tlic  diseased  condition  that  was  presumed 
to  be  within.  Physicians  ol  different  schools  were 
employed,  and  the  last  one  always  wondered  bow  1 
ever  pulled  through  alive  under  the  treatment  of 
the  'quack  that  preceded  him:  and  as  I  look  back  at 
it  now  it  s  a  miracle  to  me  how  I  ever  got  away  from 
them  all  with  the  little  bundle  of  bones  and  sinews 
that  I  found  in  my  possession  after  thev  had  finished 
their  experiments. 

lhe  leg  withered  and  grew  no  more.  All  his  life. 
"  Papa  Charley."  as  I  nitv  workers  called  Charles 
Fillmore,  would  pray  the  leg  longer,  though  there 
is  little  evidence  that  it  responded. 

When  he  was  old  enough  to  leave  home.  Fillmore 
went  to  work  as  a  printer's  devil  in  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota.  He  worked  in  a  grocer)  store  and  a 
bank.  He  befriended  the  son  of  an  Army  officer, 
and  the  boy  s  college-educated  mother— a  raiilv  in 
those  days— plied  her  son  -  bright  friend  with  books 
—Shakespeare.  Tennyson.  Emerson,  Lowell.  Whit- 
tier.  Much  later.  Charles  would  name  one  of  bi- 
son- \\  aldo  Rickert,  another  Lowell,  in  honor  of  his 
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beloved  Transcendentalists,  ;in<l  there  is  much  of 
New  England  mysticism  in  Unity,  oddly  blended,  as 
ii  oddly  blends,  willi  Christianity. 

In  St.  Cloud,  Fillmore  read  about  the  West  and 
found  it  challenging.  He  traveled  to  Denison,  Texas, 
a  town  reputed  to  be  as  rough  as  they  came  in  those 
days,  but  it  was  at  a  litnai  \  society  meeting  in  Den- 
ison that  Charles  met  the  redheaded  schoolteacher, 
Myrtle  Page.  She  bad  attended  Oberlin  College.  She 
believed  she  had  inberited  tuberculosis.  She  had 
unusual  religious  ideas.  When  she  returned  to  Clin- 
ton, Missouri,  to  teach  school,  Charles  courted  her 
v\  itb  letters  and  books. 

He  lost  his  job  in  Denison  and  went  north  to 
Colorado,  where  he  started  to  ileal  in  real  estate, 
lb-  plucked  Myrtle  out  of  Missouri  after  marrying 
her  there  in  1881.  In  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Fillmore 
&  Company,  Healtors.  temporarily  prospered. 
"Charles's  partner  at  that  time  was  Charles  Small, 
brother-in-law  of  Nona  Brooks,  who  later  founded 
Divine  Science,"  remarks  Freeman.  The  torces  were 
gathering  that  early . 

In  1884,  tbe  Fillmore  family,  now  increased  by 
two  sons,  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  then  in 
the  midst  of  a  building  boom.  Charles  Fillmore  laid 
out  a  real-estate  subdivision  named  Gladstone 
Heights  which  still  stands.  It  includes  Myrtle  Ave- 
nue, named  lor  liis  w  ilc.  and  Norton  Avenue,  named 
for  bis  wandering  brother.  Charles  packed  the  fam- 
ily one  summei  and  went  prospecting  tor  silver  in 
Colorado.  He  found  a  vein,  but  it  ijiiieklv  petered 
out.  Back  in  Kansas  City,  the  real-estate  boom  col- 
lapsed;  simultaneously.  Myrtle's  tuberculosis  flared 
up.  "Her  son  Lowell,"  says  Freeman,  "recalls  that 
the  medicine  cabinet  was  always  full  to  overflowing 
with  pills  and  nostrums  with  which  she  was  con- 
tinually dosing  herself  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family." 

Ever  restless,  the  Fillmores  attended  lectures.  ( )ne 
thev  turned  out  for  was  delivered  by  a  student  of  a 
woman  who  had  worked  with  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
The  lecturer's  main  assertion  buoyed  Myrtle  Fill- 
more s  hope.  She  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  "I  am  a  child  of  Cod.  the  lecturer  announced, 
"and  therefore  I  do  not  inherit  sickness.'  Myrtle, 
believer  in  pills  and  nostrums,  discovered  a  new 
faith:  that  statement  founded  I  tuty. 

"It  flashed  upon  me,"  she  wrote  later,  "that 
might  talk  to  the  life  in  every  part  of  my  bod)  and 
have  it  do  just  what  I  wanted.  I  began  to  leach  my 
body  and  got  marvelous  results."  "In  just  two 
years,  w  i  ites  f  reeman.  "Myrtle  Fillmore  was  no 
longer  an  invalid.  Through  her  prayers  she  was 
made  absolutely  whole." 

Take  that  statement  for  what  you  will.  Myrtle 
lived  a  long  and  healthy  life. 


People  heard  of  Myrtle's  miraculous  healing  and 
came  to  her  for  counsel.  Charles  was  less  easily 
convinced.  "Although  I  was  a  chronic  invalid  and 
seldom  free  from  pain.'  he  wrote  later,  "the  doc- 
trine did  not  at  first  appeal  to  me."  Two  years  later, 
finding  the  doctrine  more  appealing.  Fillmore  pub- 


lished the  first  issue  of  a  little  magazine  calle  Vt, 
em  Thought,  "Devoted  to  the  Spiritualize  n 
Humanity  from  an  Independent  Standpoint, 
interim,  his  income  had  declined  and  a  tliii 
had  been  born. 

Modern  Thought  received  a  small  number  |( 
offerings  and  became  Christian  Science  Tin, 
more  specific  name.  Papa  Charley  wrangli 
with  Mary  Baker  Eddy  about  his  use  of  th 
generic  term.  Mrs.  Eddy  wanted  to  keep  "CI  sti 
Sc  lence    for  her  exclusive  use.  fillmore  t  re 
otherwise:   "People  of  limited  spiritual 
ment,"  he  w  rote  in  his  magazine,  "are  stick  s 
names  and  creeds,  and  are  thus  worshipers  o  d( 
.  .  .  They  quarrel  over  names,  names,  names,  tp 
unmeaning  names,  that  never  were  anyth 
themselves  and  do  not  even  represent  that  Ii 
they  allege  to  represent."  But  be  gave  in  ti\ 
Eddy  at  last  and  lamely  rechristened  his  rru|iz 
Thought.  [ 

Quarrel  over  names  who  may.  the  Fillmore  10 
ment  still  lacked  one  -  lacked  what  we  might  « 
call  brand  identity.  Charles  generated  the  i  - 
name  out  of  a  prayer  meeting  one  night,  v\rn 
and  Myrtle  and  a  circle  of  students  had  "go 
the  silence."  as  thev  called  meditation.  Freei 
captures  the  excitement: 


SlUiti 
n  '  . 


"That's  it!"  he  cried  <ait.  "Unity!"  he  '</ 
the  others.  "Unity!  that's  the  name  for  u 
work,  the  name  we've  been  looking  for." 

Later  he  told  friends  the  name  (dine  right 
of  the  ether,  jast  as  the  voice  of  .lesus  was  /r 
In  I'anl  in  the  hem  ens.  "Xo  one  else  hear 


hat  it  uas  as  clear  to 
had  spoken  to  me.' 


jfrYutll 

[(iia  not  i 
though  somrtl) 


Fillmore's  revelation  was  fortuitous,  even  til- 
led to  a  persistent  confusion  of  the  I  nit \  mo 
with  I  nitarianism,  with  which  it  was  nevejai* 

ii 
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ciated  and  which  it  scarcely  resembles.  But 
—the  merging  <d  all  religions,  of  all  versions 
Thought,  of  science  and  faith,  of  theory  am 
tice.  of  healing  and  help— it  is  a  label  that  str 
I  nil  v  "s  religious  v  i  it  lies,  or  lack  of  them,  t 
of  seasons  and  creeds  miisi  decide.  View©  i 
larly,  I  nit \  resembles  the  manv  family  bus 
which  llourished  in  the  Midwest  from  the  lal 


m 
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teenth  century  until  aftei  World  Wai  II.  when 
ol  them  merged  with  large  national  corpo  1 
and  lost  theii  identity.  The  structure  of  a  n 
business  is  the  structure  one  would  expect  \ 
western  businessman  to  give  to  a  religious  m 
ment :  it  was  the  only  mode  of  organization  hi 
"This  is  not  a  business  but  a  ministry.  ' 
Fillmore  insisted,  but  he  kept  regular  office  >i 
opened  a  vegetarian  cafeteria  in  downtown  I  M 
<  atv.  and  concerned  himself  mightily  with  th 
lion  ol  material  prosperity,  a  question  to  wl  | 
forward-thinking  Christians  of  the  time  gav> 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement,  <  han 
Myrtle  w  rote  out  a  "Dedication  and  ( iovenan 
God  which  reads  like  a  contractual  agreem 
was  uncovered  among  some  old  papers  in  I 
library  in  L942: 
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>,  Charles  Fillmore  and  Myrtle  Fillmore, 
and  and  wife,  hereby  dedicate  ourselves, 
■  ime,  our  money,  all  we  have  and  all  we 
$g'?f  to  have,  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
gh  it  to  the  Society  of  Silent  Unity, 
being  understood  and  also  agreed  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  shall  render  unto  us  an 
wlent  for  this  dedication  in  peace  of  mind, 
ht.h  of  body,  wisdom,  understanding,  love, 
Hi  aid  an  abundant  supply  of  all  things  neces- 
sa  to  meet  every  want  without  our  making  any 
of \  ese  things  the  object  of  our  existence. 

the  presence  of  the  Conscious  Mind  of 
Ci  :t  Jesus,  this  7th  day  of  December  A.D. 
/£  [signed]  Charles  Fillmore 

Myrtle  Fillmore 

[  Ul|  r's  archives  today  celebrate  the  School's 
move  ;o  successively  larger  quarters  during  the 
first"  :ades  of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  same 
prom  nd  somewhat  dusty  nostalgia  to  he  found  in 
the  |  led  trophy  rooms  of  Midw  estern  corpora- 
tion* he  moves  culminated  in  the  piecemeal  pur- 
chase! f  a  1.400-acre  tract  of  land  outside  Lee's 
?Sumi ,  Missouri,  which  the  Fillmores  had  the  fore- 
jiiighd'  incorporate  as  a  v  illage,  and  so  completely 
ioccj  ol.  Unity  Village's  mayor  today  is  Charles 
e,  grandson  of  the  founder  and  the  Unity 
i  chief  executive  officer. 


t  girded  with  business  ability  was  the  Mid- 
i's peculiar  institution  in  the  early  years  of 
tury.  Young  and  usually  dirt-poor  entre- 
s  did  not  merely  found  businesses  in  those 
hey  marched  into  prosperity  with  God  and 
(pie  on  their  side.  New  Hampshire  Baptist 
Conwell  bounced  around  the  country  to 
his  rousing  lecture  Acres  of  Diamonds  more 
i  thousand  times  between  1877  and  1925, 
tided  Temple  University  on  the  proceeds: 

ay  that  you  ought  to  get  rich,  and  it  is  your 
to  get  rich. 

in1)  of  my  brethren  say  to  me,  "Do  you,  a 
ttian  minister,  spend  your  time  going  up 
\down  the  country  advising  young  people 

t  rich,  to  get  money?" 

5.  of  course  I  do. 

ey  say,  "Isn't  that  awful!  Why  don't  you 
'.h  the  gospel  instead  of  preaching  about 
making  money?" 

cause  to  make  money  honestly  is  to  preach 
■CHpel.  That  is  the  reason.  The  men  u  ho  get 
may  be  the  most  honest  men  you  find  in  the 
iunity.  .  .  .  Money  is  powt  r.  and  you  should 
asonably  ambitious  to  hare  it.  You  should 
I  ise  yon  can  do  more  good  with  it  than  you 
i  '  without  it. 

Mger  got  the  message,  and  so  did  Jay  Gats- 
so  did  Henry  Ford.  It  still  informs  the 
Jan  dream,  and  perhaps  it  is  true.  If  faith  can 
body,  then  surely  it  can  fill  the  pocket.  And 
1(  hut  faith  has  a  poor  boy  to  go  on? 
the  striving  for  prosperity  usually  came  a 
for  gentility,  a  didactic  commitment  to 
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raising  the  level  of  public  taste.  Walt  Disney,  hal- 
tered son  of  a  ne'er-do-well  Missouri  farmer,  pre- 
served nostalgia,  clean  living,  and  country  kitsch  on 
film  and  won  the  accolades  of  the  nation's  urban 
intellectuals  and  the  worship  of  its  middle  class. 
Joyce  Hall,  son  of  an  itinerant  Nebraska  preacher 
and  founder  of  Hallmark  Cards,  who  never  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  won  honorary  doctorates 
from  three  Midwestern  universities  for  printing 
polite  expressions  of  regard  on  decorated  paper  and 
thereby  expressing  the  social  emotions  of  millions 
of  Americans:  today  half  of  all  personal  mail  moved 
in  the  United  States  consists  of  greeting  cards.  The 
common  ingredients  of  Disney's  and  Hall's  prod- 
ucts—slickness  and  corn,  politeness  and  geniality- 
are  ingredients  of  Unity's  products  as  well.  Disney 
Productions  and  Hallmark  Cards  are  extraordinary 
successes,  Unity  only  a  modest  success,  but  the  name 
of  the  game  is  still  the  same:  packaging.  And  not 
Disney,  not  Hall,  and  certainly  not  the  Fillmores 
unto  the  third  generation,  were  ever  cynical  about 
the  products  they  manufactured. 

Prayer  as  product:  it  was  Charles  Fillmore's 
most  brilliant  invention.  Prayer  requires  no  raw 
materials.  It  can  be  sent  in  measured  quantities  by 
ordinary  mail,  across  a  telephone  circuit,  through 
a  wire.  It  can  be  transmitted  like  radio  waves  across 
the  invisible  ether,  without  generating  equipment. 
LInity  considers  it  priceless,  and  does  not  charge  for 
its  production.  Those  who  receive  it  also  consider 
it  priceless,  but  usually  put  a  price  on  its  effects  and 
remit  promptly.  Its  models  need  not  lie  changed 
more  than  once  every  fifty  years  or  so.  to  relied 
changes  in  the  language.  It  does  not  wear  out.  needs 
no  special  handling,  never  goes  out  of  style.  It  is. 
depending  on  how  it  is  formulated,  a  medicine,  a 
service,  an  investment.  Ami  it  is  tax-deductible. 

As  Disney  did  with  character  and  Hallmark  does 
with  sentiment,  Unity  has  done  with  prayer:  cate- 
gorized all  the  many  varieties  so  that  they  may  be 
called  up  on  demand  to  answer  the  occasions  of 
human  emotion  and  human  need.  For  years,  I  nity 
answered  most  written  prayer  requests  with  form 
letters  supplying  standard  word-  of  assurance  and 
standard  prayers  for  each  correspondent  s  problem. 
With  the  advent  of  computer  technology.  Unity  is 
now  able  to  personalize  those  form  letters.  An  IBM 
>()()  computer  system  buzzes  in  its  air-conditioned 
hive  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Silent  Unity  building, 
and  helps  Unity  pray  at  six  hundred  line-  a  minute. 

"The  bread-and-butter  operation  for  our  com- 
puter," says  young  Charles  Fillmore.  *"is  subscrip- 
tion fulfillment,  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  use  of 
our  computer.  The  computer  also  helps  us  answer 
our  correspondence.  Formerly  we  answered  much 
of  it  with  form  letters,  but  now  we  can  wiite  per- 
sonalized letters— actually  serve  the  correspondent 
belter  with  prayer  requests  than  before.  We're  not 
answering  prayers  with  computers.  We  still  have 
people.  The  computer  doesn't  read  the  letters  — 
'Garbage  in.  garbage  out,'  as  the  saving  goes.  For- 
merly it  was  just  'Dear  Friend.'  Now  we  can  address 
'Dear  Bob,'  'Dear  Mary.'  It's  working  real  well. 
It's  giving  hetter  service.'" 
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The  computer  may  not  read  the  letter,  but  an 
organization  which  believes  that  thoughts  can  fly 
might  soberly  consider  the  power  for  good  stored 
in  the  Unity  360's  electromagnetic  interior.  If 
Christianity  had  ever  adopted  the  prayer  wheel, 
American  ingenuity  would  certainly,  at  this  late 
date,  have  harnessed  it  to  the  dentist's  turbine,  and 
believers  everywhere  would  be  flipping  messages 
heavenward  at  a  round  300.000  revolutions  per 
minute.  Unity,  a  "here-and-now  religion,"  as  Free- 
man describes  it.  approaches  that  accomplishment. 
No  doubt  its  computer  serves. 


Lnity's  formula  for  Practical  Christianity  re- 
solves most  of  traditional  Christianity's  para- 
doxes, and  makes  believing  easy.  Unity  is  not  a 
separate  denomination  but  a  nonsectarian  institu- 
tion, a  "school"  of  faith.  It  proclaims  no  special 
beliefs,  but  onl\  what  it  calls  "Truth."  which  seems 
to  include  the  irreducible  essences  of  several  major 
religions.  "We  feel  that  we  don't  have  a  truth  that 
can  t  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  religions  if  you 
dig  deeply  enough,"  says  J.  Sig  Paulson,  director 
of  World  Unity  and  resident  minister  at  I  nity  Vil- 
lage, a  rangy,  athletic  man  who  used  to  be  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  business  in  Seattle.  "Our  idea  is 
Id  take  the  message  to  the  individual.  We  don  t 
care  if  he  goes  to  church  or  not  as  long  as  he  applies 
it  to  his  daily  life.  We  have  no  creed  or  doctrine 
thai  anyone  has  to  subscribe  to. 

Which  would  seem  to  leave  I  nilv  with  no  out- 
lines at  all.  but  that  is  not  the  case.  In  its  many 
hooks  and  pamphlets.  Unity  defines  itself  as  an 
organization  which  believes  in  man  as  God,  evolv- 
ing toward  his  ilestinv  of  immortality  and  perfec- 
tion. "We  don't  believe  that  man  is  originall)  a 
depraved,  sinful  creature,'  continues  Paulson.  "'The 
only  reason  he  s  capable  of  sin  is  the  fact  that  he's 
a  god.  A  dog  couldn  t  sin.  just  bv  being  a  dog,  or 
a  cow  bv  being  a  cow.  But  a  god  could  sin  or  fall 
short,  just  because  ol  the  potential  that  he  has.  We 
feel  that  man  has  never  discovered  his  potential 
just  as  he's  never  discovered  the  potential  of  the 
mi  i  verse  in  which  he  I  i  v  es.  Atomic  energ  visa  fairly 
recent  discover)  but  it  s  been  here  for  a  long  time. 
Why,  there  s  enough  atomic  energy  in  niv  little 
finger  to  light  up  Kansas  (!itv  for  years,  if  we  only 
knew  how  to  harness  it.  Man  has  to  expand  his  con- 
sciousness. The  real  expansion  conies  from  within. 

Freeman  is  more  succinct:  "Unity  says  that  evil 
is  unreal  like  cold,  like  daik.  The  only  icalilv  is 
tin  good. 

The  writings  of  Charles  and  Myrtle  Fillmore  do 
not  lend  themselves  lo  debate.  "I  told  the  life  in  mv 
liver  thai  it  was  not  torpid  or  inert,  but  full  ol  v  igor 
and  energy,  Myrtle  wrote  ol  her  firsl  healing  e\- 
peiience.  "I  told  the  lile  in  mv  stomach  thai  il  was 
not  weak  or  inefficient,  hul  energetic,  strong,  and 
intelligent.  I  told  the  life  in  mv  abdomen  thai  il  was 
no  longer  infested  with  ignorant  thoughts  of  dis- 
ease, put  there  bv  myself  and  my  doctors,  hul  thai 
it  was  all  athrill  willi  the  sweet,  pure,  wholesome 
enemy  of  (iod.  ...  I  went  to  all  the  life  centers  in 


my  body  and  spoke  words  of  Truth  to  them— \  n 
of  strength  and  power.  .  .  .  And  neither  did  I 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  free,  unlimited  5 
I  told  them  that  they  were  no  longer  in  bond;  ■ 
the  carnal  mind;  that  they  were  not  corru  ib 
flesh,  but  centers  of  life  and  energy  omnipre  it 

Charles  was  not  content  merely  to  heal  hi- 
perhaps  because  he  found  himself  unable  to  i  - 
though  he  did  discard  his  stacked  shoe  and  ir 
mized  his  limp  as  the  years  went  on.  "I  spent  s  n 
hours  every  day  in  this  process  [of  talking  to 
of  his  body]  and  I  found  that  I  was  releasing le 
tronic  forces  sealed  up  in  the  nerves.  This  I  \ 
done  for  nearly  fifty  years  until  now  I  have  h 
may  be  termed  an  electric  body  that  is  gra<  al 
replacing  the  physical.  It  is  even  more  than  eli  r; 
and  when  certain  spiritual  emotions  are  imijti 
to  it  it  fairly  glows  and  blends  with  an  omnip  ;g 
etheric  atmosphere  that  is  highly  charged  wi  li 
energy.  My  physical  organism  is  being  transfrn 
cell  by  cell,  and  the  ultimate  will  be  an  entirely 
body  having  all  the  perfections  of  y  outh  in  ad  il 
to  ethereal  life."  Charles  decided  he  would  aim 
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not  to  die.  and  he  lived  to  be  ninety  -four.  Hi  li 
in  his  old  body  ,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 

I  nity's  continuing  popularity  does  not  d  je 
on  Myrtle's  vigorous  liver  or  Charles's  etheric 
formations,  but  their  writings  reveal  how 
more  experimental— is  that  the  right  word? 
their  ideas  than  are  those  of  the  Unity  mov 
as  an  institution.  I  nitv  s  blandness  is  nearly  i 
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among  religious  movements.  One  must  look  t  pi 
veyors  of  emollients  such  as  Norman  Vincent  e 
to  find  any  parallels,  and  he  acknowledged  hi  I? 
to  Unity  several  years  ago  in  a  celebrated  b 
pilgrimage  to  Lee's  Summit. 

The  ingredients  of  I  nity's  publications  co  bi 
to  create  a  successful  mass  product,  with  affir:  it 
prayers  the  strings  that  tie  up  the  package.  I 
from  a  recent  issue  of  Daily  Word:  "I  reu  .4 
enter  into  and  enjoy  ever"*  moment  of  th  d 
i  think  thoughts  of  plenty,  and  i  am  pros  r 
My  vision  is  clear  and  unclouded,  mi  mh 
OPEN  TO  NEW  IDEAS."  Like  horoscopes.  Unity  : 
ers  offer  a  series  of  abstractions  into  whirl  n 
people  can  lead  their  personal  problems.  A  ( 
gists  learned  to  construct  these  bubbles  ol  a  i 
lion  long  ago.  hut  astrolog)  s  reference  sys 
largely   outside  Christianity,  and  thus  lac 
stamp  of  authenticity  which  is  I  nity's  seal 
proval.  With  Unity,  whatevei  your  faith,  th<  I 
faces  will  match,  and  you  also  ma)  enter  in. 

Unity's  healing  messages  offer  spec  ial  com  r 
lion  to  victims  of  psychosomatic  afflictioi 
while  the  ill  prav  among  the  parts  of  their  o 
the)  abo  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  abou  h 
parts  al  delicious  length  "carnal  mind  o  i 
This  from  Divine  Remedies,  a  I  nity  book: 


Since  constipation  and  mental  tensity  in  SMu 
form  are  so  closely  connected,  the  remedy* 
Let  go.  Imagine  yourself  in  a  condition  of 
feet  relaxation.  Perfect  relaxation  can  be  o 
dated    h\     thinking    and    speaking    rela  > 


gUlSi 
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I  %hts  and  words.  Say  to  your  bowels:  You 
;  open  and  let  go,  as  I  open  and  let  go  that 
|  h  I  hold  in  my  consciousness. 

liness  is  next  to  godliness  at  Unity  Village, 
and  in  fact.  The  printing  plant,  proudly 
out  to  visitors,  is  the  cleanest  in  Christen- 
dom! Jl  mail  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  ritual 
.Jea'^gs  as  it  is  processed.  Workers  bless  the  in- 
fomi  mail,  bless  each  individual  letter  as  it  is 
open  bless  the  love  offerings  as  they  are  gathered 
loeet  and  bless  the  responses  L  nity  mails  out. 
Calle  are  blessed  the  moment  Unity  answers  the 
phon  as  if  they  needed  disinfection:  workers  are 
bless  by  the  management  several  times  a  day,  as 
if  til  faith  might  otherwise  flag:  and  the  prob- 
lems sinners  who  contact  Unity  receive  heavy 
doses  f  blessings  in  the  perpetual  prayer  room, 
spiri  1  gamma  radiation  that  should  crisp  them 
Pe||tcer  cells. 

Ya  Charles  Fillmore's  body  still  moved  w  ith  a 
imp,  id  the  atomic  energy  in  Sig  Paulson's  little 
rage  as  not  yet  illuminated  the  Midwest  for  even 
ami  econd.  The  ritual  cleansing  goes  on,  as  it 
must),  an  organization  which  denies  the  corporeal 
(ova  nently.  for  the  corporeal  still  writhes  despite 
illd«  lis,  still  smells  as  ripe  and  suffers  as  much- 
is!^  i  people  have  occasion,  in  the  w  elter  of  mail, 
b  ka  v .  If  Unity,  on  one  level,  is  a  helpful  and 
lucca  ul  tract  society  and  night-care  center,  on 
nioti  it  must  be  considered  a  dismal  failure,  an 
apel  lent  in  tapping  the  energy  of  the  universe 
ed.  But  in  all  fairness,  so  must  Christianity. 


ically.  Unity  Village  baroquely  displays  its 

.riders'  preoccupations.  Most  of  the  buildings 
1,400-acre  tract  were  designed  by  Waldo 
Fillmore,  called  Rick,  son  of  the  founders 
;  most  sublimated  of  the  Fillmores.  Rick 
to  be  an  artist.  He  left  Unity  for  a  time, 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  in  Europe, 
arned  to  Kansas  City  to  become  an  interior 

pr  before  going  home  to  Unity  Village  and 
its  physical  elaboration  his  life  work. 

(js  was  a  decorative  architecture,  an  archi- 
of  stage  sets  hiding  practical  functions.  He 

I  tented,  he  tinkered,  he  tried  out  new  ma- 
nd  disguised  old  ones.  What  w  as  once  farm- 
;ame,  at  his  hands,  an  ornate  park,  laid  out 

I  lanner  of  nineteenth-century  English  estates 
ids  and  barns  disguised  as  peasant  cottages. 

|naint  bridges  and  wandering  paths,  a  hodge- 
f  Cotswold  outbuildings  and  Italian  Renais- 
alls.  The  balustrades  that  line  Unity's  walks 
3m  a  distance,  like  old  stone,  but  in  fact  they 

folded  of  stained  concrete  with  pits  and 

|  Tiade  by  mixing  clay  into  the  wet  concrete 
filing  it  out  when  the  concrete  set.  Walls  of 

|ndstone  are  really  concrete  dyed  to  match. 

fountains  spray  all  summer,  serving  as 
ion  and  as  cooling  units  for  the  air-condi- 
system.  The  School's  massive  tower,  square 
Ik  and  200  feet  high,  disguises  a  55.000- 


gallon  water  tank.  In  the  tower,  the  most  masculine  "Unity's  blaild- 
of  Unity's  appurtenances,  Rick  had  his  studio  until  i 

ness  is  nearly 


his  death  in  1965. 

Visiting  Unity  Village  today,  more  than  a  decade 
after  Rick  built  his  last  building,  one  sees  signs  of 
decay.  The  concrete  shales  off  the  sidewalks;  the 
back  of  the  administration  building,  which  Rick 
never  finished,  sports  a  stained  dry  wall;  the  toast 
is  stale  in  Unity's  once-popular  vegetarian  cafe- 
teria. "We  serve  regular  food  in  the  cafeteria  now," 
says  young  Charles  with  a  hint  of  impatience.  "The 
vegeterian  business  gave  us  a  kooky  image— though 
you  can  still  get  a  completely  vegetarian  meal  there 
if  you  want  one."  The  Arches,  a  picturesque  home 
where  Charles  and  Myrtle  Fillmore  lived,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  family  of  Unity  workers.  Myrtle  refused 
to  allow  a  kitchen  installed  in  the  Arches  when 
Rick  built  it.  despite  her  husband's  pleadings:  Papa 
Charley's  mother,  come  down  from  her  log  cabin 
and  living  in  a  house  across  the  road,  did  the  family 
cooking.  Presumably  the  Arches  has  a  kitchen  now . 

Yet  Unity  Village  is  pleasant  to  walk  in.  with 
apple  orchards  and  a  golf  course,  a  private  lake,  a 
s\\  imming  pool  that  looks  like  a  Roman  bath,  lodges 
and  cottages  and  a  wealth  of  trees.  A  successful 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Kansas  City  used  to  include 
a  drive  to  the  country  to  buy  a  jar  of  Unity  honey 
and  a  jug  of  Unity  cider,  the  only  cider  available 
near  town  that  wasn't  pasteurized.  Honey  is  still 
for  sale  at  the  information  center  in  the  base  of  the 
tower,  and  cider  in  season  at  a  stand  across  the  road. 

Charles  Fillmore.  Rick's  son,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  a  man  in  his  forties,  occupies  an  office 
directly  inside  Lenity's  elaborately  carved  front 
door.  A  mounted  copy  of  Daily  W  ord  glows  on  his 
desk:  a  golf  trophy  tees  off  on  the  bookcase  behind 
him.  Like  his  father  Rick.  Charles  is  a  stocky, 
heavily  built  man  w  ith  the  broad  face  and  twanging 
speech  of  a  Missouri  farmer,  and  with  a  farmer's 
surprising  mixture  of  hesitancy  and  self-confidence. 
And  toughness,  when  he  talked  to  me  of  Unity's 
competition  and  changing  programs. 

"The  Reverend  Oral  Roberts  came  up  here  with 
his  staff  and  studied  our  Daily  Word,  and  six 
months  later  God  told  Oral  Roberts  to  publish  a 
devotional  magazine  and  it's  just  like  Daily  Word 
except  that  the  Bible  verse  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  instead  of  at  the  top.  Well,  we  don't  mind. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  very  practical  idealist," 
young  Charles  continues.  "He  always  wanted  to 
test  things  out  and  see  that  they  worked.  He  was  a 
human  being  and  he  certainly  wasn't  infallible  and 
didn't  claim  to  be.  He  wasn't  one  to  go  off  into  the 
wilderness  and  spend  his  life  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. The  movement  doesn't  either,  although  some 
of  us  thought  there  were  signs  we  were  leaning  that 
way.  We  recently  cut  the  hedge  out  here,  for 
example,  which  was  pretty  symbolic  for  a  lot  of  us. 
It  was  pretty  high  at  one  time. 

"My  grandfather  Charles  Fillmore  was  ahead  of 
the  particular  metaphysical  thought  of  his  time. 
However,  we've  been  caught  up  with,  and  this  is 
good.  He  wanted  to  open  up  religious  thought  and 
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let  some  ventilation  in— 'blow  some  minds'!  But  his 
followers,  despite  his  wishes,  as  dedicated  followers 
are  wont  to  do,  wanted  to  deify  him— if  Charles 
1'  illmore  didn't  w  rite  it  or  say  it  then  let's  not  bother 
with  it.  It  had  a  certain  crystallizing  effect  on  the 
movement.  As  Eric  Butterworth  puts  it.  if  we  in 
I  nity  just  settle  for  Charles  Fillmore's  legacy,  we 
will  have  failed  him.  He  believed  in  truth  being 
progressively  revealed.  We  came  to  a  point  where 
we  were  pretty  self-satisfied.  Our  membership  got 
older,  grew  more  slowly.  It  was  slow  but  steady, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  made  during 
Charles  Fillmore's  ministry.  Our  field  ministry 
leveled  off  in  the  mid-Fifties.  We  found  that  more 
and  more  of  our  time  was  being  spent  here  trying 
to  be  a  service  organization  for  a  growing  number 
ol  I  nil\  churches  and  we  asked  ourselves  one  day 
if  this  was  really  our  purpose.  We  sav  we're  a  non- 
denominational  organization.  Charles  Fillmore 
wouldn't  even  hold  his  classes  <m  Sunday  in  the 
early  days  so  that  he  wouldn't  compete  with  or- 
ganized churches.  This  School  was  set  up  not  to 
convert  anybod)  but  to  try  to  disseminate  a  helpful 
spiritual  viewpoint  to  people  in  need. 

"So  we  put  it  to  our  churches.  \\  e  said.  'Well, 
listen,  we  re  trying  to  be  a  cutting  edge  here  in  the 
forefront  of  metaphysical  thought,  trying  to  go 
beyond  what  our  heritage  is  from  our  founders. 
Were  trying  to  reach  out  to  hnd  new  and  better 
ways  to  get  in  harmony  with  this  universe  we  live 
in."  So  they  formed  their  own  organization,  the 
Association  of  I  nit \  Churches. 

"We're  glad  to  hav  e  them,  of  course,  and  glad  to 
help,  but  we  re  trying  to  get  back  to  our  real  pur- 
poses. I  believe  that  we  ha\e  stubbed  our  toe  when 
we  have  tried  to  organize  groups  of  student1-  our- 
selves. You  know  what  can  happen  with  church 
organizations   power  struggles,  that  sort  of  thing. 


Li  i  i  I  \  s  growth  slowed  during  the  very  years 
when  the  largest  number  of  American-  moved 
to  the  city.  Growth  has  picked  up  under  the  prac- 
tical hand  of  young  Charles,  a  graduate  of  the  I  ni- 
versit)  ol  Missouri  s  School  of  Journalism.  Having 
all  but  severed  1  nits  -  lies  with  its  Centers,  he  has 
recentralized  the  School  s  power  and  authority,  but 
he  has  not  acquired  a  serious  professional  staff  l<» 
move  the  School  on.  The  evidence  ol  Disnev  Pro- 
ductions and  Hallmark  Cards  is  that  the  founder's 
faith  must  be  replaced  l>\  the  professional's  skill. 
Except  for  a  few  I  nit)  -tall  members  who  are 
-low  Is  acquiring  I). Ed.  degree-  at  local  universi- 
ties, and  one  attending  a  theological  seminar)  in 
(Chicago,  the  I  nils  -taff  appears  stagnant.  And  per- 
haps, with  its  continuing  commitment  to  the  per- 
sonal belief  of  each  worker  in  Truth,  I  nils  cannot 
adapt  itself  to  a  world  where  packaging  i-  at  least 
as  important  as  revelation.  N  oung  (  hai  le-  f  illmore. 
it  seems,  will  ne\  ertheless  make  the  attempt. 

We  all  learned  to  be  nice,  scar-  ago.  as  nice  as 
Oiaile-  and  \lsitle  I' illmore  hoped  we  would  be: 
out  of  that  niceness  the  I  idled  Stale-  is  now  emerg- 
ing to  confront  the  ugly  problems  which  gentility 


disguised.  Unity  has  never  confronted  its 
tradictions:  symbolically  enough,  its  be£ 
shines  not  from  its  tower,  where  the  ligh 
but  from  a  low  and  feminine  building  sh 
hind  the  tower,  a  building  that  appropriat 
Silent  Unity.  Today  the  tower  peels  w] 
and  Rick  Fillmore's  studio  is  shut  up.  The  ■ 
tion  center  in  the  base  sells  honey  and  traji, 

But  the  tower  is  empty  now,  and  $i 
emerge  at  its  open  observation  floor  onji 
day  it  seems  to  occupy  a  rarefied  and  spir 
of  its  own.  You  can  barely  see  the  Unity 
Practical  Christianity  far  below,  pastel  th 
mist.  The  scene  recalls  DeMille  versions 
fog  pumping  out  of  dry-ice  machines,! 
lofty,  he-man  actors  wearing  gossamer  w 
this  foggy  tower  is  far  more  real  than  the| 
below,  because  you  do  not  approach  th] 
around  the  tower's  edge,  amid  the  leftov 
of  Christmas  lights,  w  ithout  understandir 
tance  that  you  could  fall.  The  fog  itself  is 
stantial  than  the  gentle  words  that  drift  t 
from  Unity;  it  is  water  vapor,  and  they 
physics,  less  than  motes  of  sunlight,  whi 
imply  black  night. 

I  nity  -  affirmative  faith,  its  belief  in 
teriority.  requires  of  its  students  a  terri 
of  self,  for  if  it  is  not  oneself  inside  there 
and  sinning,  if  to  give  up  sin  one  mus 
oneself  and  find  merely  God  lurking  in  tl 
of  one  s  liver  and  the  passageways  of  one 
then  one  sacrifices  the  vers  thing  Christ 
promised,  almost  alone  among  the  w  orld's 
the  persistence  of  individual  identity:  the 
ol  personal  existence  now  and  through 
I  nit)  students  pav  a  price  for  their  faith 
identity.  Perhaps  they  do  not  consider  I 
too  high. 

Charles  Fillmore,  successfully  coaxing 
to  bloom  and  affirmations  to  ring:  Mvrtle 
gentle  ssith  people  and  generous  ssith  l<| 
made  heavens  on  earth.  They  were  reward  M 
portion:  their  followers  recognized  their 
and.  happiness  being  the  rare  commodity 
generously  to  be  near  it  in  spirit  and  ii 
ssas  a  sideshow  ol  sorts,  the  progress  tin 
of  Charles  and  Myrtle  I'  illmore.  the  sno 
handsome  man.  the  snowy-haired,  lovel) 
sideshow  where  the  maimed  crowded  in  \M 
pei  led.  for  de-pile  their  physical  afflict! 
Fillmores  eleserved  their  places  above  ll  < 
Myrtle  was  a  saint.  Charles  a  crazy  gei.1 
the)  got  on  in  life  b)  doing  exactl)  what  p 
them,  within  their  intellectual  and  spiritul 
lions,  to  do.    That  era  ol   I  nils  -  deseh  B 
over:  the  lights  have  been  taken  down:  * 
I  nils  i-  left  with  itself.  So  far  it  has  founU 
purpose  that  can  match,  in  glamour  or  ii 
ness,  the  old.  Better  to  have  an  electronic  I 
a  pedestrian  soul,  and  today,  amid  il- 
lape-  and  il-  cull  of  normalcy,  I  nit) 
pedestrian.  One  can  onl)  hope  thai  the 
schizophrenia  mas   be  inherited  somcwb 
the  line.  The  w  oi  Id  has  need  of  -uch  w  acki 
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The  long  armor  of 
the  Defense  Establishment 


in  does  a  nation  grow  concerned  about  its  military 
iplex?  In  the  United  States  this  is  the  first  time 
e  World  War  II  that  the  people  and  government 
5  so  heatedly  discussed  our  behemoth  Defense 
blishment. 

'le  Tribune  published  a  special  defense  report  in 
9.  It  was  researched  and  written  in  our  Washing- 
Bureau  before  most  media  coverage  of  the  situa- 
began.  Authored  by  Bureau  chief  Charles  Bailey 
Frank  Wright,  the  13-part  series  raised  questions 
lit  1)  the  power  of  people  and  institutions  in  the 
ense  establishment,  2)  the  failure  of  Congress  and 


the  executive  to  effectively  control  military  policy  and 
spending,  and  3)  the  way  purely  military  decisions 
have  been  allowed  to  shape,  rather  than  merely  serve, 
basic  national  policy. 

Such  information  gives  concerned  citizens  the  nec- 
essary background  for  action  in  the  continuing  debate 
on  national  priorities. 

Ask  us  for  a  reprint. 

In-depth  reporting  like  this  series,  THE  DEFENSE 
ESTABLISHMENT,  is  one  more  reason  the  Minneapo- 
lis Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis  Star  are  the  most 
influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  Minneapolis  Tribune/The  Minneapolis  Star 


David  Halberstam 


AMERICAN  FNOTES 

Lyndon  and  Walter,  telling  it  like  it  is 


i  *  i 


I  t  is  hard  to  tliink  of  anyone  who  cares 
about  him,  the  country,  or  about  the 

office,  or  even  about  the  party,  taking 
any  pleasure  from  these  television  in- 
terviews, the  Johnson  City  Historical 
Society  view  of  the  way  it  was.  Perhaps 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
lovers  of  the  low  profile:  above  all  it  was 
not  low  profile.  The  first  one  had  not 
been  so  bad.  almost  amusing,  a  tidying 
up  ot  history.  Russell  Baker  and  Arthur 
Hoppe,  our  humorists,  one  on  the  East 
Coast,  one  on  the  West,  had  simul- 
taneously written  imaginary  interviews 
with  Napoleon  at  Elba  based  on  it  I  there 
was  no  defeat  in  Russia,  Napoleon  said 
\'\  the  Baker  interview,  just  a  miscal- 
culation by  the  French  weather  bureau  I . 
But  the  second  Johnson  interview  was 
different,  deeply  disturbing,  not  so  much 
the  words,  which  were  misleading,  but 
the  sum  impact  of  the  interview,  which 
was  not.  We  were  reminded  again  that 
the  White  House  had  become  a  for- 
tress, that  irrationality  had  been  institu- 
tionalized, that  it  had  been  bad  enough 
in  those  days,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  We  could  once  again  see 
with  our  own  eyes  what  the  White  House 
correspondents  had  been  afraid  to  tell 
us.  We  were  carried  back  to  a  time  we 
did  not  want  to  revisit. 

He  was  giving  us  the  treatment,  us 
and  Walter  Cronkite,  poor  disbelieving 
Walter  Cronkite.  looking  at  times  as 
though  he  were  interviewing  tbe  First 
Martian.  Johnson  was  taking  lb  into 
that  room,  convincing  us.  he  was  going 
to  turn  us  around,  and  turn  histor) 
around  a  little,  too.  I  I  have  bad  the 
treatment  before,  as  a  young  reporter 
for  the  \ashville  Tennessean,  covering 
his  Vice-Presidential  race:  it  was  a 
friendly  paper,  one  with  close  New  Deal 
lies  to   him   and   bis    Texas  friends. 

II  line's  that  boy  from  Silliman  Evans1 
paper,  lie  bellowed  and  I  was  brought 
forth  from  the  back  of  the  plane.  My 
flesh  pressed,  my  ego  warmed,  he  turned 
and  introduced  me  to  all  those  famous 
people:  77/t.s  boy  is  the  best  reporter 
in  Tennessee.  I  did  not  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. Years  later,  when  Vietnam  came 
between  him  and  destiny,  he  would  sum- 


mon reporters  headed  to  -that  country 
and  tell  them  how  to  cover  it,  and  how 
not  to,  and  cite  me  as  an  example 
of  how  not  to.  I  was  a  traitor,  had  be- 
trayed my  country:  when  that  happened 
I  sometimes  wanted  to  send  him  a  note, 
to  remind  him  that  I  was  the  boy  from 
Silliman  Evans'  paper.) 

The  treatment  was  his  stock  tech- 
nique, learned  as  a  young  Congressman 
working  for  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Sam  Rayburn,  convincing  people,  turn- 
ing them  around.  But  this  was  different, 
like  being  in  an  isolated  glass  press  box 
and  watching  Johnson  give  the  treat- 
ment to  someone  else:  we  were  so  cool 
and  he  was  so  hot:  one  was  struck  not 
by  the  force  and  the  conviction  of  it, 
but  finally  by  the  injudiciousness  of  it. 
He  simply  was  not  what  one  wanted  a 
President  to  be,  the  frightening  portrait 
of  a  man  who  had  only  fifteen  months 
earlier  been  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  world,  try  ing  to  set  history  right 
and  producing  in  the  end  videotapes 
which  will  be  extraordinary  historical 
documents  for  the  historians  in  thirty 
and  forty  years,  who.  haying  heard  of 
the  treatment,  will  see  it  for  themselves. 
In  action.  In  color. 


Mistory  even  more  than  destiny  (des- 
tiny was  an  adjunct  of  history,  not 
the  other  way  around  I  had  always  hov- 
ered over  him.  taunted  him.  his  place  in 
history.  That  the  textbooks  would  do 
him  right,  that  all  over  the  United 
States  the  little  schoolchildren  would 
come  and  learn  about  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States,  ascending  to  the  Presidency,  in 
a  moment  of  great  tragedy,  succeeding 
a  slain  and  beloved  President  as  a  sus- 
picious nation  Tilled  with  regional  prej- 
udice watched.  The  nation  waited, 
pessimistically.  Idled  with  doubt  that  a 
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Southerner,  a  Texan,  could  re'ri 
vided  nation  and  could  lead  in  ;« 
of  justice  and  equality.  But  dd 
Johnson  as  President  had  trinj 
over  their  regional  prejudice:  ie 
shown  himself  a  man  of  all  th  je 
had  done  more  for  the  poor  a& 
oppressed  than  any  man  in  this'sni 
and  was  beloved  in  the  hear  Of 
countrymen.  The  schoolchildn  -ft 
learn  this,  though  eventually  th ' inn 
that  lesson  was  to  be  replace(;jf 
tory's  other  Lyndon  Johnson,  '-ait 
alone  in  the  dark  night,  steaCst, 
wavering,  upholding  Freedom'ba 
while  critics,  nervous  and  wtw= 
hearts,  nipped  at  his  heels:  gaii:g< 
self  finally  a  place  not  only  in  t  hi 
of  his  own  people,  but  in  the  lai 
little  brown  people  every whe[.'ffl 
Lv  ndon  Johnson  and  the  recordta 
always  dealing,  but  he  was  deinj 
us.  and  dealing  of  course  foi  lis 
The  schoolchildren  would  ge  ti 
and  if  need  be.  Lyndon  Johns*!  ill 
help  them  a  little  on  those  essf^sl 
his  years.  But  history  is  a  sbtyj 
tress.  Who  knows  that  vvhen'he 
torians  all  get  together  for  tllirt^ 
sensus  vote  in  the  year  2000,  wW  Id 
that  the  Rostow  Guarantees  vA  I 
history  responds,  one  suspec'  1 
lively  to  The  Treatment:  it  ha'it$ 
rhy  thms  and  they  cannot  be  g  da 
one  man.  indeed  even  by  m<\(A 
classified  on  the  spot.  Who  is  )i| 
that  Dienbienphu  would  not  iv| 
same  meaning  as  Munich?  *"H  or 
us    with   a    freight   train."  X\}ti 
Chambers  wrote  to  William  B  kli 
do    not    know    about    Chaml  S 
Buckley  but  I  think  it  hit  Lynd  i  J 
son  with  one.  History  got  de  ile 
turned  around  on  the  ('old  \  r. 
his  \eiy  involvement  in  Vietna  h' 
change  it.  He  got  caught  in 
currents  and  no  amount  of  h 
documents   and    interviews   f  " 
ranch  w  ill  change  that.  He  h  it 
rest   of  us:    he  could   not  CO  i 
destiny .  but  unlike  us  he  has  n« |al 
modated  to  the  fact,  (here  i- 
almost  desperate  desire  to  p  k< 
he  was  not  driven  out  of  office,  1 


The  best  Wine  is  the  Wine  you  like  best. 


Villa  Antinori—  Red— the  superior  Classieo  Chianti  from  Antinori. 

White— also  available.  Both  wines,  Estate  Bottled. 

Antinori  Bianco  Delia  Costa  Toscana  — Light  and  fruity  — 

a  medium  dry  white  wine  from  Tuscany,  in  its  unique  fish  bottle. 

Antinori  Valpolicella  —  Ruby  red,  fresh  and  harmonious 

with  character  and  flavor. 

Antinori  Soave —Velvety,  light  and  dry  white  wine  with 
a  faint  taste  of  almonds. 
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Public  Works:  A  Dangerous  Trade, 

by  Robert  Moses.  McGraw-Hill.  $14.50. 

Tragic"  is  not  quite  the  word,  and 
certainly  not  "comic,"  for  this  big 
heav\  monument  to  himself  piled  up  by 
Robert  Moses.  His  book.  Public  Works: 
A  Dangerous  Trade,  evades  tragedy,  be- 
cause although  the  hero  would  seem  to 
have  taken  quite  a  public  spill,  preceded 
in  the  classic  manner  bv  much  pride,  his 
monument  displays  him  undisturbed 
right  there  on  top  of  more  tons  of  con- 
crete-and-steel  hubris  than  anyone  else 
of  his  time  would  acknowledge,  quite  as 
if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

He  stands  thus  portrayed  on  the  cover 
of  the  book,  just  as  he  stands  in  its 
nearly  one  thousand  pages,  posed  mas- 
terfully (if  in  rather  bagg\  pants  I  with 
a  rolled  blueprint  like  a  scepter  or  fasces 
under  one  arm.  fist  on  hip.  one  foot  on 
a  raw  red  girder.  He  glares  down.  Does 
the  reader  suppose  that  the  glare  is  for 
him.  where  he  sprawls  or  kneels  in  the 
dust,  and  that  the  foot  would  be.  in  all 
reality,  on  the  reader  s  neck?  Perhaps. 
Many  of  us  these  days,  knowing  only 
the  recent  disasters  of  Robert  Moses, 
might  suppose  that  we  are  automatically, 
of  the  party  of  those  who  have  earned 
his  scorn:  bird  watchers  and  pigeon 
feeders,  shrewish  nitpickers.  choleric 
clubmen,  mud  throwers,  hippies,  crack- 
pot overnight  experts,  aesthetes,  bigots, 
obscure  symbolists,  forever-wild  fana- 
tics, armchair  uplifters.  Moving  s  ama- 
teurs, backseat  drivers,  smart  alecks. 
soui  critics,  pious  wowsers. 

And  furthermore,  if  the  story  <>l 
Moses's  more  than  fifty  years  in  public 
works  were  to  be  a  tragedy,  il  would 
have  lo  purge  us  of  pits  and  terror:  but 
in  iis  unrelieved  pride  il  does  not  purge 
ils  hero  or  us.  any  more  than  the  huge 
works  themselves  have  taken  away  the 
pity  and  terror  of  living  in  our  city,  our 
country.  The  works  may  rouse  these 
dread  emotions,  ves.  as  we  contemplate 
them  today— here,  though.  Aristotle's 
metaphor  begins  lo  boggle,  and.  think- 
ing of  that  purgation,  we  are  likely  lo 
forget  his  old  Athenian  formula  for  the 


health  of  the  citizenry,  and  see  before 
us  instead  large  visions  of  our  famous 
pollution  problems.  Catharsis  endan- 
gers the  environment !  Pardon  these 
slips  of  my  mind,  but  they  show.  I  be- 
lieve, something  of  how  strangely  all 
these  endeavors  of  our  society,  so  emi- 
nently represented  by  Robert  Moses, 
have  suffered  a  reversal  that  we  have 
onlv  begun  to  be  aware  of. 

Nor  is  the  book  comic.  There  are 
funnv  moments  in  the  storv.  to  be  sure, 
farcical  moments  even,  but  in  the  end 
these  fifty  vears  of  work  are  not  funnv 
at  all. 


Kobert  Moses  has  indeed,  as  his  book 
jacket  claims,  "transformed  the 
face  of  this  country  as  perhaps  no  other 
public  servant  has  ever  done."  It  is 
fitting  that  the  foreword  to  the  book,  bv 
Raymond  Moley.  begins  with  the 
mighty  and  ominous  phrase.  "From  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  .  .  .  ."  and  goes  on 
to  other  wonders  of  the  world  which 
can  be  measured  in  the  same  heroic 
scale  as  those  erected  by  Robert  Moses. 
Moses  has  done  the  work  all  right.  The 
stones  of  the  pyramids  could  have  been 
lost  a  thousand  times  as  rock-ballast  in 
any  one  of  his  projects.  But  something 
of  the  grandiose  futility  of  Cheops 
shadows  these  works  now.  Their  builder 
is  out  of  fashion.  His  bulldozers  and 
his  cement  mixers  are  dreaded  today, 
we  think  thev  have  wrecked  ""the  inner 
city"  and  "the  environment."  and  we 
want  no  more  of  them,  we  think. 

The  word  for  tin*  book  and  for  the 
endeavors  il  describes  must  be  more 
complex  than  just  some  high  version  of 
good  news  or  bad  news.  "The  paradoxi- 
cal nature  of  realitv  or  the  contrast  be- 
tween an  ideal  and  actual  condition.' 
these  lerms  of  irony,  as  mv  dictionary 


Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  The  Found- 
ing of  English  Metre  and  The  Talking 
Girl  and  Oilier  Poems.  Born  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mil  lagan,  he  teaches  English  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook. 


gives  them,  "of  intentions  amac 
which  contain  their  oppositi 
them,"  these  are  the  terms  tft 
to  be  required  today  for  wha,h< 
done.  "Look  on  my  works,  ye  Ii 
and  despair!"  The  ironist  Ozy  ir 
of  all  great  builders,  comes  mo,re 
and  invidiously  to  our  minds  a  n 
template  what  our  public  ser  n 
done  for  us. 

The  colossal  works  of  Mose  ir 
yet  w  recked.  Even  some  of  the :  \ 
but  uninteresting  constructioi.  o 
1 064-65  World's  Fair  still  1.  tn 
vast  and  trunkless  ossuaries  o,ite 
Flushing  Meadow,  but  thev  auw 
only  in  appearance.  Phvsicallv  if 
intact.  Moses's  stuff  does  not  f; 
this  is  not  the  ironv  of  his  eii.ll 
do  lone  and  level  sands  surroitt 
mock  his  w  orks.  We  surround  n 
thev  surround  us.  the  bricl  l 
bleak  acres  of  housing  projts 
malls,  ramps,  overpasses,  unc  p 
bridges,  causeways,  expresswa  y 
ways,  highways,  stadia,  t  m 
dams  —  and  parks!  —  which  i 
seemed  so  desperately  to  r  & 
which  now  we  contemplate  wliilj 
thing  like  despair.  Oh.  of  CCm^ 
will  all  do  much  better  now, 
we  understand,  and  we  will  ;  I 
Robert  Moses  for  uprooting  oi  I 
and  paving  the  sacred  grove. 


Me  was  born  eighty-one  yea 
New  Haven.  He  was 
from  Vale  in  I'M)'),  received  a  I  v 
Oxford  with  honors  in  jurisprii 
L911,  and  an  M.A.  in  1 91 3.  A  ]  u 
he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  politic;  v 
ai  Columbia. 

He  went  to  work  in  New  'i 
under  Mayor  John  Purro)  M 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Resei 
then  in  I'M!!  became  secretar) 
mission  appointed  bv  Gov< 
Smith  to  reorganize  the  chao 
cies  of  the  state  govei  nment. 
foi  Smith,  he  rapidlv  lcarne< 
move  f hum  the  si ud v  of  politic! 
into  the  fine  art  of  politics  it 
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charting  of  agencies  into  the 
i  of  agencies.  Among  the  mat- 
New  York  State  Association 
■  reorganizing  commission  was 
ad  to  consider  were  parks.  By 
i  state  had  picked  up,  largely 
accident  or  chance,  various 
f  land  here  and  there,  and  as- 
te4'onuments.  but  there  were  no 
r  expansion,  or  for  coordina- 
Ihe  various  local  and  regional 
•harged   with   taking  care  of 
State  Council  of  Parks  was 
md  Robert  Moses,  secretary  of 
liation  which  had  planned  it. 
ed  chairman. 

nan  was  in  business.  Soon 
he  was  also  President  of  the 
land  State  Park  Commission, 
.  New  York  City  Commissioner 
..  In  his  nearly  forty  years  as 
uch  parts  of  our  country  as  we 
:n  to  us  mere  unlanded  citizens, 
ised  the  acreage  ten  times  over, 
is  a  small  measure  of  what  he 
ished.  He  held  on  through  thick 
i.  through  Republican  regimes 
MM  ratic  regimes,  he  found  state 
federal  money,  local  money, 
oney,  private  money,  and  he 
lut  of  patronage, 
nemies  in  those  days  were  not 
1  as  the  ones  he  acquired  later, 
il  estate  owners  of  Long  Island 
dm  tooth  and  nail  as  he  tried  to 
land  for  the  Northern  State 
f  and  for  parks  on  the  Island. 
Ve  years  of  constant  litigation 
berate  political  maneuvers,  one 
inquired,  as  Moses's  enabling 
\ere  finally  signed,  "Where  can 
billionaire  go?" 
Beach  of  course  was  Moses's 
park  achievement.  To  get  some 
e  for  the  "unwashed  rabble  <>f 
,  he  had  to  fight  the  towns,  the 
ps.  the  counties,  regional-plans 
ions,  the  millionaires  again,  the 
jgers,  the  real-estate  speculators, 
atters  and  the  residents,  the 
of  private  shooting  preserves, 
eminent  Planner  imported  from 
I  to  attack  the  scheme.  In  large 
as  well  as  small,  in  law  suits  and 
ims  and  survey  trespasses  and 
sues,  he  bulled  it  through:  and 
rs  recounting  especially  his  more 
\tid  minor  successes:  ".  .  .  The 
sought  to  serve  the  captain  of 
1  with  papers  ordering  him  to 
Somehow  the  process  server 
on  a  plank  and  fell  into  the 
md  the  papers  were  lost." 
nummary  is  harsh,  and  surely 
ire  at  least  two  or  three  other 
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sides  to  the  story.  "We  began  Jones 
Beach  in  the  face  of  bitter,  unreason- 
ing, vindictive,  personal  opposition  and 
threats  of  removal  from  office.  We 
fought  equinoctial  storms,  local  Ku 
Kluxers,  baymen  and  cottager>  who 
hugged  their  isolation,  led  by  a  dentist 
who  believed  in  bridges  only  from 
molar  to  molar  and  the  antiquarians  to 
whom  change  of  any  kind  is  anathema." 
Poor  antiquarians!  Poor  baymen  and 
cottagers !  So  we  have  the  beach,  its 
vast  parking  lots,  its  ramps  and  its 
campanile,  its  concrete  hot-dog  parlors 
w  ith  their  chains  and  railings,  its  rules 
and  regulations.  .  .  .  No.  it  is  not  the 
unspoiled  emptv  shore,  miles  long,  of 
our  dreams,  where  we  can  walk  all  dav 
between  dunes  and  surf  with  only  gulls 
and  sandpipers  for  company.  If  it  were, 
we  probably  could  not  manage  to  get 
there,  and  if  we  did  we  would  be  tres- 
passers. 

Moses  held  then,  for  decades,  the  five 
top  park  jobs  in  New  York  State,  and 
all  the  allied  jobs  that  permitted  him 
to  build  the  Parkways  systems. 


,4  I  Smith  had  also  asked  \h,^e>.  hack 
^»-in  those  early  days,  to  look  into 
the  conflicting  plans  for  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  Moses  decided  that  the  scheme 
dev  eloped  under  General  Goethals.  hero 
ol  the  Panama  Canal,  was  no  good,  and 
Smith  accepted  his  alternate  proposal. 
Thus  he  got  into  the  tunnel  and  bridge 
business.  Next.  La  Guardia  appointed 
him  to  straighten  out  the  mess  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge  project  had  fallen  into 
under  a  Hearst  lawyer  who  was  more 
concerned  with  Hearst's  real  estate  in 
the  area  than  with  construction.  "We 
are  going  to  build  a  bridge  instead 
ol  patronage,"  announced  the  Little 
Flower.  "We  are  going  to  build  a  bridge 
of  s-t-e-e-1  instead  of  s-t-e-a-1." 

At  the  same  time.  Moses,  as  head  of 
the  Park  Department,  revived  and  com- 
pleted ancient  plans  to  cover  the  New 
York  Central  tracks  that  followed  along 
the  Hudson  up  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
Thus  we  got  Riverside  Park,  the  West 
Side  Highway,  and  the  Henry  Hudson 
Bridge.  He  built  the  Cross  Bay  Bridge 
to  Rockaway.  the  Marine  Parkway 
Bridge,  the  Bronx-Whitestone.  the 
Queens  Midtown  Tunnel.  He  lost  out 
on  a  bridge  from  the  Battery  to  Brook- 
lyn but  built  the  tunnel,  built  the  Throgs 
Neck  Bridge,  the  Verrazano-Narrow  s : 
and  that  was  the  last  one.  The  account 
of  the  Triborough  Authority  closes  with 
his  proposals  for  two  more  crossings 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  first  from 
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Skip  the  vermouth. 

This  week's 

perfect  martini  secret. 

Just  put  the  gin  on  the  rocks. 
The  perfect  martini  gin,  of  course. 

Seagram's. 

The  perfect  martini  gin. 

SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Bayville  to  Rye.  needed  right  now.  he 
says,  t<>  help  keep  cars  out  of  New  York 
Citv  and  its  immediate  suburbs;  and 
then,  needed  in  ten  years,  a  huge  bridge 
from  Fort  Jefferson  across  to  Connecti- 
cut. These  projects  languish  now  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan  of  Rocke- 
feller's Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority. 

Meanwhile.  Moses  had  been  running 
for  Governor,  investigating  crooked 
bankers,  and  wearing  his  many  other 
hard  hats.  In  the  WPA  days,  Moses 
built  many  things,  among  them  the 
lovely  square  behind  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  hideous  torture  cells  for  captive  ani- 
mals surrounding  it.  He  had  fine  oppor- 
tunities for  (  lashing  with  Hugh  John- 
son and  Harold  Ickes.  and  he  suffered 
from  the  lifelong  disfavor  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  was  Citv  Construction 
Coordinator,  sole  member  of  the  New 
York  Citv  Parking  Authority,  member 
of  the  Citv  Planning  Commission. 
Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Emergency 
Committee  on  Housing:  he  held  many 
other  important  posts,  permanent  or 
temporary.  He  was  Executive  Officer  of 
the  1939  World's  fair,  that  happv 
carnival.  As  head  of  the  State  Power 
Authority,  he  fought  long  and  hard 
against  "brazen  efforts"  of  private  utili- 


ties to  seize  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
complex.  He  led  the  planning  for  the 
United  Nations  site. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  1950s,  things 
seemed  to  be  going  wrong.  He  was  busy 
with  World's  Fair  schemes  and  with 
Lincoln  Center.  His  plan  for  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Expressway  ran  into  serious 
trouble  with  backseat  drivers  and  smart 
alecks.  In  1960.  he  resigned  as  City 
Park  Commissioner  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fair.  In  1963.  Nejson  Rocke- 
feller kicked  him  out  of  "the  job  that 
had  been  his  first  and  dearest  love,  the 
State  Park  Svstem. 

Bv  this  time,  city  housing  and  slum 
clearance  had  ground  to  a  halt.  In  his 
various  capacities.  Moses  had  tried  to 
raise  money,  public  and  private,  for 
housing.  He  aided  in  the  building  of 
Stuyvesant  Town.  Peter  Cooper  Village, 
and  the  huge  union  cooperatives.  Under 
Title  I,  there  were  some  scandals,  spon- 
sors were  challenged,  there  was  federal 
red  tape:  projects  for  Mid-Harlem 
and  Riverside-Amsterdam  fell  through. 
Housing  was  built,  but  far  too  little. 
Failures  in  relocation  of  tenants  were 
attacked.  Urban  Renewal  became  known 
as  Negro  Removal.  Twenty  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  housing  was  worse 
than  ever  in  New  York  City. 


In  fact,  the  city  was  in  a  me^ 
worse  than  that  Moses  descril 
existing  in   1946,  when  the  a  < 
were  stymied,  parking  and  traffi  , 
impossible,  trains  were  fallin 
the  waterfront  was  both  inacc 
and    polluted    beyond  possibil 
human  use,  there  was  no  place 
garbage— and  slums  spread  like  i 
For  twenty-five  years  Moses  woi 
hard  as  any  man  could  have  woi 
these  problems,  and  there  we  sti 
But  worse  than  this,  and  very  str,. 
how  different  from  1946  was  oi, 
tude.  We  did  not  call  for  more 
works.  No.  highways,  slum  cle; 
the  Coliseum.  Lincoln  Center— 
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IVTo  doubt  there  are  those  whot 
-  lor  think  they  know,  how  Mo,, 
lured,  sidetracked,  or  sandbaggd 
the  World's  Fair  of  1964-65.  It  j 
cruel  and  stupid  thing  to  do  to  hi 
I  suppose  the  Rockefellers  did  it 
would  have  known  how  not  to 
what  they  w  ere  doing,  deep  in  th 
penetrable  Baptist  fog  of  global  cl 
"Take  a  billion.  Bob.  and  don't  1 1 
we'll  call  you."  When  Public  I 
were  needed  as  never  before,  he 
the  billion  out  in  Flushing  MeaoV 
vast  stage  set. 

The  Fair  was  a  grotesque  par 
his  lifework.  At  the  same  time,  {Ly^, 
a  fantastic  tribute  to  his  powers 
suasion,  and  a  parody  of  them.  t< 
he  should  have  been  allowed  to  I 
with   this  madly   profligate  W2|! 
money  and  labor  and  material.  , 
as  though,  somehow,  he  knew  U[ai 
not  going  to  be  allowed  to  <lo  an|t 
useful  ever  again,  and  so  he  - 
throw  this  last  monstrous  potla  I 
show  them  all. 

He  was  involved  then,  having  jl 
the  money,  not  with  the  kinds  ol  ' 
lems  he  had  bulled  his  way  throu 
fore.  Knocking  politicians"  hea; 
gether.  moving  tons  of  earth  an<| 
and  stone  and  water.   The  quail 
his   mind   that    hadn't    shown  1 
or  hadn't    mattered,   were  now 


counted.  The  theme  was  to  I"' 
Achievements  on  a  Shrinking  (>l 
an  Expanding  I  niverse.    To  di 
strate  this  he  called  on  Walt  I  Hsrii 
Guy  Lombardo. 

...There  was  the  animated 
my  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ther 
Franco's  Spanish  pa\  ilion.  I  he  V 
'•cut  Michelangelo's  Pieta  and  Po] 
VI.  Edward  Durell  Stone  desig 
Billy  Graham  pavilion  beside  ' 
stood    a    hundred  fool  steel 


Drop-in  movies. 


Drop  in . . .  shoot!  J  ust  drop 
in  the  film  cartridge  and  you're 
ready  to  shoot  bright,  colorful 
super  8  movies.  Automati- 
cally. No  threading.  No  wind- 
ing. Your  hands  never  touch  film. 


This  Kodak  Instamatic  M9 
movie  camera  has  power  zoom, 
reflex  viewing,  extra-fast  f/1.8 
lens,  automatic  electric  eye.  Four 
shooting  speeds.  Less  than  $200. 
At  your  photo  dealer's.  ^ 


Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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i  „ 


atlf  in  four  thousand  gold  ano- 
ed  lies  and  crowned  with  a  gold 
if  and  Billy  Graham's  name  in 

manfully  quotes  the  detractors 
wte:  "Our  U.S.  Steel  armillary 
lera  ie  Unisphere,  was  derided  by 
ir  (fics.  They  even  said  our  won- 
■fulfmtains  and  magnificent  night- 
were  corny."  A  professor  of 
ire  summed  it  up:  '"His  fair  is 
ie  kind  of  world  we  are  build- 
er the  U.  S.  right  now.  .  .  .  The 
lothing  but  the  concentrated 
f  motel,  gas  station,  shopping 
d  suburb."  But  what  else  could 
iful  servant  build  for  such  a 
we  are? 

lit  was  a  debacle.  Attendance 
exhibitors  fiddled  and  failed, 
publishers"  gave  the  avant- 
ree  rein  to  knock  it.  .  .  .  For  the 
.  Moses's  personal  financial  ar- 
:its  were  criticized.  The  bankers 
'ossed  him.  They  resigned  en 
eg  :>m  his  finance  committee  and 
J  holding  the  bag.  The  bag  was 
#he  Fair  closed  in  1965. 
1 16.  John  Lindsay  became  may- 
Ill  'thing  had  changed.  A  bad  new 
■vvas  born.  .  .  .  "Haroun-al-Ra- 
Itj.irs  of  the  slums,  extravagant 
if  and  announcements,  invita- 
f  lisorder  and  lawlessness  in  the 
5|  satisfying  youth,  contrived,  ex- 
wary,  uncontrollable  events  and 
Jigs  as  distinguished  from 
l\  [»i<>-  '"ess.  .  .  .  Nosti  uins.  Miake 
I  fancy  containers  .  .  .  shallow. 
Jish  idealism,  pretentious  no- 
W.  fancy  lingo.  .  .  ."  There  w  as  no 
»  Robert  Moses  in  Fun  City. 


V 


,  the  book  itself.  Public  Works. 
is  a  compilation  in  scrapbook 
papers  and  remarks,  clippings 
f»  lamations,  not  a  written  narra- 
!•  I  s  totally  and  frankly  self-serv- 
.  vj  ous  and  unforgiving  in  its  at- 
»ji  dissenters  whether  living  or 
io,  -cinating  to  read  if  you  care  at 
M  ve  got  where  we  are  today.  You 
1  yourself  in  agreement  with 
the  incidental   remarks  and 
an  you  might  expect.  You  may 
E  did.  that  the  whole  story  really 
ute  to  a  man  who  deserves  one 
en  if  he  had  to  do  it  himself, 
mself  had  to  build  the  Robert 
iagara  Power  Plant,  the  Robert 
Jower  Dam.  the  Robert  Moses 
rk  on  Fire  Island,  and  the  Rob- 
es State  Park  on  the  St.  Law- 


We  didn't  know  it  then,  but  Robert 
Moses's  retirement  really  did  come  at 
the  end  of  an  epoch.  We  stopped  build- 
ing. We  began  to  shut  things  down.  We 
decided  to  end  our  undeclared  war 
against  Vietnam,  which  did  end.  all  but 
the  killing.  We  got  rid  of  the  brothers 
Bundv  and  the  brothers  Roslow.  and 
Dean  Rusk,  and  McNamara.  all  the 
bright  men  who  had  persuaded  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  have  40.000  Americans  and 
God  knows  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  killed,  for  the 
sake  of  their  bright  ideas.  The  killing 
goes  on,  of  course;  to  stop  it  would  be 
to  do  something,  and  the  men  we  chose, 
fearing  as  we  do  those  bright  and  ener- 
getic men  who  do  things,  these  new  men 
are  not  doers.  So  the  murderous  wheels 
still  turn,  churning  in  place,  but  nobody 
pretends  to  know  why  or  what  for. 

We  don't  seem  to  w  ant  to  run  around 
all  over  the  world  the  way  we  did.  The 
Peace  Corps  went  sour.  Somebody  went 
to  the  moon  for  some  reason  but  no- 
body really  wants  to  go  back.  We  elected 
a  man  we  knew  the  world  wouldn't  like, 
and  here  at  home,  we  don't  have  to  try 
to  like  him  either,  as  he  lets  things  run 
down. 

We  have  decided  not  to  be  Romans, 
after  all. 


The  enormous  postw<  migrations 
into  our  cities,  induced  \  knew  not 
how  or  why.  with  consequem  we  dare 
not  discuss  or  try  to  remedy,  s  tthered 
Robert  Moses's  hardwon  acres  i  block- 
houses as  if  they  had  never  i  isted. 
Housing  is  worse  than  ever  and  m  >ody 
even  proposes  to  do  anything  abou  it. 
Apparently  in  this  great  withdrawal  of 
all  our  energies,  our  plan  for  housing 
now  is  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  by  letting 
their  part  of  the  city  simply  fall  down 
around  their  ears.  What  doesn't  fall  of 
itself  will  be  pushed  down  by  Edward 
Logue.  our  mini-Moses.  Then.  I  sup- 
pose, the  poor  can  wander  off  some 
where  else,  as  they  wandered  here,  but 
with  their  new  national  dole  to  accom- 
pany them.  They  can  perhaps  be  joined 
in  the  desert  by  the  droves  of  our  new 
unemployed,  w  ho  will  have  been  put  out 
of  work,  in  our  national  economic  plan, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  rich  to  accept, 
eventually,  slightly  smaller  fees  for  be- 
ing rich. 

Nobody  knows  what  happens  to  a 
great  juggernaut  that  is  grinding  to  a 
halt,  any  more  than  anyone  knew  what 
would  happen  when  the  juggernaut 
started  rolling,  a  generation  ago,  over 
land  and  sea.  and  some  people  thought 
they  were  steering  it.  □ 
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Drop  in . . .  show!  This  Kodak 
Instamatic  M109  movie  pro- 
jector makes  showing  movies 
as  easy  as  taking  them. 

The  secret's  in  Kodak's 
new  projection  cartridge. 

Just  drop  it  into  place... 
and  turn  on  the  show.  You 
don't  have  to  handle  the  film 
at  all.  When  the  movie's  over, 
the  film  rewinds  back  into  the 
cartridge.  Automatically. 

That's  not  all.  The  new 
M109  takes  cartridges  and 
regular  reels  (up  to  400  feet), 
in  both  8mm  and  super  8. 
.  See  drop-in  movies  at  your 
dealer's.  The.  new  Kodak 
Instamatic  M109  projector, 
f/1.5  lens,  less  than  $160. 
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Marion  Magid,  Richard  Schickel.  Ed  Yoder 
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Fiction 


City  Life,  bv  Donald  Barthelme.  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux.  $5.95. 

Donald  Barthelme  has  an  unpleasant 
way  of  leaving  the  reviewer  speechless, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  define  his  work 
by  the  conventionally  easy  comparisons 
and  contrasts.  His  writing  consists.  I 
suppose,  of  dreams,  experiences  in  sur- 
realism. This  new  collection  of  what  for 
want  of  a  better  term  must  be  called 
stories  contains,  among  other  items,  an 
explorer's  account  of  an  expedition  to 
an  imagined  land:  a  fairy  tale  about 
climbing  a  magic,  urban  mountain  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  plumber's  helpers:  a 
plaint  about  the  difficult)  of  being  the 
Phantom  of  the  Opera'-  only  friend:  a 
story  written  in  one  sentence,  another 
written  in  one  hundred  carefully  num- 
bered ones:  two  that  take  the  form  of 
question-and-ansv\  er  intei  \  iews  betw  een 
nameless,  faceless  people:  a  dandy 
about  a  painter  who  gets  a  new  image 
w  lien  a  dog  falls  on  him. 

The\  represent,  to  be  sure,  experi- 
ments in  form.  But  that  makes  them 
sound  too  bloodless.  They  have,  to  be 
sure,  the  air  of  traditional  avanl  gard- 
ism  about  lliem.  Bui  thai  makes  them 
sound  dull  and  juiceless.  'lwo  things 
distinguish  them  from,  let  us  say.  Robbe- 
Grillet  s  New  Novel.  One  factor  i-  -elf- 
satirizing  humor,  a  real  down-and-dirty 
jov  in  his  own  subversiveness.  The  other 
is  literacy.  Mr.  Barthelme  juxtaposes 
limes  ami  places,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious materials,  in  a  way  familiar  in 
modern  p. tinting.  But  he  also  mixes  in 
-nati  hes  of  English  and  Amei  ii  an  slang, 
bits  and  pieces  of  expression  taken  over 
from  literary  traditions  as  dissimilar  as 
the  nineteenth-century  Russian  novel, 
early  existential  philosophers,  and  the 
travel  books  of  the  last  century's  deter- 
mined gentleman  and  lady  explorers. 
His  surfaces  are  rather  jolly,  as  a  whole, 
bui  he  manages,  in  some  magical  way, 
to  set  up  the  most  disturbing  anxieties 
and  excitements  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Mr.  Barthelme  has  accepted,  with 
great  good  cheer,  the  current  cant  that 
art  may  no  longer  be  possible  and  has 
then  gone  cheerfully  about  the  business 
of  making  it  anyway,  almost,  il  would 


seem,  for  the  hell  of  it.  He  is  inimitable, 
except  in  the  be-t  possible  way— as  an 
example  to  the  spirit.  He  may  be.  in  the 
media  age.  the  last  young-  man  to  be 
freaked  out  by  words  instead  of  moving 
images  and  one  cannot  help  sharing  his 
joy  in  the  discovery  that  such  verbal 
hipping  is  still  possible,  still  fun.  still 
rewarding  in  a  very  special  way.— R.S. 

Nonfiction 

From  Those  Wonderful  Folks  Who 
Gave  You  Pearl  Harbor,  by  Jerry 
Delia  Femina.  Edited  by  Charles  Sopkin. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  $6.50. 

Mr.  Delia  Femina  is  the  youthful 
head  of  one  of  those  go-go  ad  agencies 
—a  ''hot  shop"  according  to  the  jacket 
—that  are  all  the  rage  these  days.  The 
idea  is  that  by  staying  small  and  un- 
bureaucratized  these  joints  keep  the 
juices  of  their  "creative  people"  flow  ing 
more  freeh  than  they  possibly  can  in 
the  older,  Establishment  agencies.  De- 
spite the  scarcity  of  his  years.  Mr.  Delia 
Femina  has  a  rich  fund  of  anecdotes 
about  the  pressures  and  lunacies  of  his 
profession  and  he  is  especially  amusing 
about  the  disasters  that  are  endemic  to 
the  ad  game— pitches  that  fail,  accounts 
that  are  lost,  the  way  rumors  and  the 
need  to  defend  territorial  imperatives 
foul  things  up.  He  believes,  not  unreas- 
onably, that  ads  should  speak  to  us  in 
informal,  informative  terms  and  he  has 
a  pas«ionate  halted  for  products  that 
"light  headaches  four  [unspecified] 
wavs."  He  is.  in  short,  a  superficially 
likable  chap,  and  as  one  skips  merrily 
through  his  cheerful,  chatty  little  vol- 
ume, il  i-  sometimes  hard  to  remember 
thai  he  i-.  after  all.  talking  about  ad- 
vertising ami  thai  il  is.  no  matter  how 
you  slice  il.  an  enormous  con.  There  is 
something  sad  and  stupid  about  all  this 
energy  being  expended  to  sell  vaginal 
sprays  and  urislwalches  made  out  of 
silver  dollars  Mo  name  two  items  thai 
have  preoccupied  Mr.  Delia  Femina  in 
his  career  I . 

One  admire-  his  lack  of  cant  about 
hi-  subjeel  and  also  his  contempt  for 
the  "statesmen"  of  advertising.  Still, 

slufTed  shirts  like  Bosser  Beeves  and 
Marion  Harper  were,  al  least,  recogniz- 


ably  the  enemy.  But  a  charade,)'- 
mod  suit  affecting  a  human  style{  n 
difficult  to  keep  your  eye  on,  tojisl  - 

And  one  is  honor-bound  to  dislr  tl 

j  ■ 

people  lest,   finally,   the  whole  <»„ 
planet  go  up  in  a  cloud  of  Fer  lii 
Any  man  capable  of  proposing  e 
that  serves  as  the  title  of  his  be  t  ,  ' 
slogan  for  a  group  of  Japand  t 
tronics  products  is  potentially  t3  v 
able  a  citizen  to  waste  his  tinwel 
us  junk.  At  one  point  he  comme  s 
advertising  is  more  fun  than  a  rt\  la 
else  you  can  do  with  your  clo  =s 
Look  up.  Delia  Femina.  there  '  6 
of  fun  things  to  do  that  are  hot  us 
and  possible  to  undertake  witCiit1' 
moving  your  Meledandri  jack' 

ll  ' 

Yanoama.  by  Helena  ValeroA^ <■■■; 
to  Ettore  Biocca.  Dutton,  $7.95  ST( 

The  author,  a  white  Venezuela  v 
an  of  rural  origin,  was  kidn.oe 
the  age  of  eleven  by  members  (jot  , 
the  remote  and  virtually  ina  es: 
Stone  Age  Indian  tribes  of  tl  u 
Amazon,  and  lived  with  them  fi  :\ 
years  until  her  escape.  She  nar'tef 
experiences  with  the  grave  anar 
simplicity  of  a  child,  which  in" .6 
detracts  from  her  remarkable  jo 
of  observation.  The  result  is,  b 
with,   a  document  of  jjreat  :  ,er 

'JC  r 

value:  a  report  at  first  hand,  km. 
participant  rather  than  an  obsfve 
every  aspect  of  a  little-known  •  Iti 
ranging    from    ils    routine  <.m 
arrangements  to  such  arcane<int 
pological    mailers    as    puberl(  i 
shamanism,  burial  rituals,  preira 
of  drugs  and  poisons,  and  so  f.  th 
yond  that,  il  is  a  fascinating  aifflt 
brutal  and  engaging  by  turns—  a  . 
ticular  human  society  survival 
once  in  a  while  even  prevaili. 
conditions  of  the  most  extreme ifl 
The     anoama  are  an  almos 
sively  warlike  group  of  tribes,  a  I  n 
of  the  narrative  is  a  record  i  b 

its  aftermath :  exhaustion  I 
Might  :    hut   iii   their  inoi  M 


am 
am 


f 


respite  Inmi  the  numbing  rouni  1 
-acre  and  counter-massacre.  I  " 
be    gay.    funnv.  hospitable, 
ironic,  and— as  in  the  lowering  [>i 
ol  the  penitence  and  death  "I 
rior-hei  o.  Fusiwe     noble.  Tlx  li. 
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Ishbel  Ross 


On  music, 
history, 
folktales, 
and  writing. . . 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  COMPOSER'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

Essays  on  Twentieth-Century  Music  by 
Those  Who  Wrote  h.  Edited  by  Robert 
Stephan  Hines.  Introduction  by  Wil- 
liam Schuman.  Twelve  distinguished 
modern  composers  discuss  their  work. 
Musical  examples.  $9.95 

MAX  BRAND, 
THE  BIG  "WESTERNER" 

By  Robert  Easton.  The  lusty,  adven 
turous  life  of  Frederick  Faust  —  child- 
like sinner,  penniless  millionaire,  suc- 
cessful failure  —  who  created  Destry 
and  Dr.  Kildare.  Illustrated.  $7.95 

LAWRENCE  DURRELL  AND 
THE  ALEXANDRIA  QUARTET 

Art  for  Love's  Sake.  By  Alan  War- 
ren Friedman.  Focusing  on  the  major 
theme  of  Durrell's  The  Alexandria 
Quartet,  the  author  resolves  many  of  the 
problems  of  interpretation  of  this  com- 
plex tetralogy,  then  includes  a  discus 
sion  of  Durrell's  early  fiction,  poems, 
verse  plays,  and  island  books.  $6.95 

STARS  IS  GOD  S  LANTERNS 

An  Offering  of  Ozark  Tellin'  Stories. 
By  Charles  Morrow  Wilson.  Fifteen 
colorful  tales  retold  by  a  well-known 
Ozark  writer.  $4.95 

IN  PURSUIT  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Research  and  Training  in  the  United 
States.  By  Walter  Rundell,  Jr.  Fore- 
ward  by  James  B.  Rhoads.  An  evalu- 
ation of  research  and  training  tech- 
niques in  United  States  history,  based 
on  a  survey  sponsored  by  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission. 

$6.95 

THE  BRITISH  ESTABLISHMENT, 
1760-1784 

An  Eighteenth  -  Century  Biographical 
Dictionary.  By  Alan  Valentine.  The 
biographies  of  men  and  women  who  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  British  and 
American  history  in  the  later  eighteenth 
century.  Over  2,500  entries,  many  not 
included  in  standard  biographical  dic- 
tionaries. 2  vols.,  $19.95. 

JOSE  ORTEGA  Y  GASSET 

Circumstance  and  Vocation.  By  Julian 
Marias.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Lopez-Morillas.  A  critical  evaluation 
of  the  works  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
philosophers  of  our  century,  by  the 
world-wide  authority  on  the  man  and 
his  philosophy.  $12.50 

Available  At  Your  Local  Bookstore 
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anthropologist  Ettore  Biocca,  to  whom 
the  author  told  her  story,  has  done  a 
wonderfully  skilled  and  sensitive  job  of 
questioning,  transcription,  and  editing. 
The  photographs,  too,  are  remarkably 
evocative.  — M.M. 

On  Violence,  by  Hannah  Arendt. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $4.75. 

Miss  Arendt  has  long  since  estab- 
lished her  genius  at  polishing  old  polit- 
ical coinage  to  a  new  luster.  Her  book 
on  the  Eichmann  trial,  for  instance, 
deepened  our  perception  and  horror  of 
genocide  by  showing  the  "banality  of 
evil,"  the  very  humdrumness  of  the 
bureaucratic  executioner,  bemused  by 
his  gadgets.  In  this  little  book  she  buffs 
two  terms  tarnished  with  much  circula- 
tion today— power  and  violence.  Miss 
Arendt  is  no  admirer  of  current  neo- 
romantic  cults  of  violence.  She  even 
doubts  that  revolution  is  good  for  your 
love  life,  at  least  after  the  barricades 
have  come  down— or  for  society:  "The 
practice  of  violence  .  .  .  changes  the 
world,  but  the  most  probable  change  is 
to  a  more  violent  world." 

In  brief  summary,  Miss  Arendt's  in- 
tricate dialectics  may  smack  of  word- 
play, and  indeed  she  sometimes  uses 
common  words  in  uncommon  ways  so 
that,  however  rigorously  defined,  they 
tend  to  smudge  the  argument.  Yet  On 
Violence,  after  a  slow  start,  rises  to  bril- 
liant lucidity;  it  summons  us  from  our 
banal  political  rhetoric  back  to  the 
rigor  of  first  principles. 

Her  central  argument  here  is  that 
since  violence  depends  on  "implements" 
(i.e.  weapons),  and  modern  technology 
has  immeasurably  coarsened  those  im- 
plements, we  can  no  longer  predict  the 
outcome  of  violence.  Yet  we  have  found 
no  substitute  for  it  either.  And  Miss 
Arendt,  more  than  most  political  phil- 
osophers of  the  antirevolutionary 
school,  appreciates  .the  disillusionment 
that  pits  rebels  against  authority,  a  dis- 
illusionment springing  from  techno- 
logical "progress"  and  from  the  un- 
responsiveness of  bureaucracy,  the 
administrative  arm  of  technological 
society,  whose  "rule  by  Nobody"  breeds 
frustration.  When  power  (or  as  some 
would  say,  established  authority)  fails 
to  respond,  does  it  forfeit  legitimacy? 
Is  violence,  when  employed  by  those  in 
power  or  by  their  assailants,  ever  justi- 
fied? How  is  power  affected  by  its  own 
use  of  violence?  These  dilemmas  are  as 
old  as  Plato,  as  new  as  Vietnam  or 
Daley's  Chicago.  Miss  Arendt  analyzes 
them  with  style,  vast  learning,  and 
cogency.  — E. Y. 


engaging 

read."-  Harpers 


"A  kaleidoscopic,  voluminously  de- 
tailed picture  of  life  abroad  as  experi- 
enced by  some  of  the  better  known 
"expatriates'  in  our  history—  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Princess  Grace 
and  the  contingent  of  hippies,  draft 
evaders  and  army  deserters  currently 

living  ...  outside  our  borders  -\mong 

the  artists  and  writers-in-exile  arc 
Sargent,  Whistler.  Henr\  lames.  F.dith 
Wharton,  Stephen  Crane  and.  closer 
to  our  ow  n  time.  Gertrude  Stein.  Hem- 
ingway and  the  Fitzgerakls.  With  23 
photos  and  a  formidable  bibliography." 
-Publishers'  Weekly  $7.95 

By  the  author  of  Tjs/c  in  America 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 
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THE  REACH 
OF  POLITICS 

A  NEW  LOOK 

AT  GOVERNMENT 

by  James  K.  Feibleman 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  minds  of  our 
age  probes  the  meaning  of  politics  and 

its  possibilities. 

Some  of  the  fascinating  subjects: 

The  State  as  the  Repository  of  Individual 
Aggressions  •  Justice  and  Power  Politics  • 
Constitutional  Law  and  The  Law  of  the 
Land  •  Ideologies  •  Political  Corruption, 
Tools  and  Language  •  Politics  of  the  Cul- 
tural Elite  •  The  International  Jungle  • 
Diplomacy  as  a  Spurt  •  Ambivalence  of  In- 
ternational Organizations  •  Human  Nature 
of  War  •  War  as  Self-Determined  •  Hope 
of  Mutation  •  The  Technological  Society  • 
Establishment  and  Change  •  Democracy 
•  Communism  •  The  Global  State  as  a 
Practical  Necessity,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Reach  of  Politics  is  the  28th,  and 
most  recent,  book  by  this  renowned  au- 
thority in  the  social  sciences  and  philos- 
ophy, now  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Tulane  University. 

$10  at  booksellers  or  direct  from 

HORIZON  PRESS 
1 56  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010 
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Harold  C.  Schonberg 
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Making  a  choice 


After  ten  years  of  reviewing  the  new  re- 
cordings  in  these  columns,  Discus  lots 
asked  to  go  on  part-time  duty.  Begin- 
ning this  month,  1 1  mold  C.  Schonberg 
will  write  here  several  times  a  year— 
on  music  and  whatever  else  he  wishes  to 
discuss.  Mr.  Schonberg  is  senior  music 
critic  of  the  New  ^  oi  k  Times  and  author 
of  The  Great  Conductors  and  other 
books. 

Kverybody  these  days  talks  about  the 
deatli  of  the  concert,  and  nobody 
talks  louder  about  it  than  the  avant- 
garde  composer  whose  music  is  not 
played. To  him  the  concei  t  is  an  anach- 
ronism, a  romantic  vestige  of  the  old 
days,  the  vermiform  appendix  attached 
to  tile  guts  of  music. 

So  Max  I'ollikolf  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  did.  last  March  1  at 
New  York's  92nd  .Street  YM-YWHA.  He 
presented  a  "gallery  '  of  new  music  and 
he  believes  that  no  such  event  had  ever 
taken  place  before. 

The  idea  was  to  have  live  simultane- 
ous concerts,  at  which  people  could  walk 
in  and  out  at  will.  Each  participating 
group  ol  musicians  w  ould  repeat  its  per- 
formance live  times,  giving  everybody 
a  chance  to  hear  any  or  all  individual 
pieces  in  their  entirety. 

"■\\hv  be  cramped?  Win  should  we 
be  prisoners  in  a  concert  hall?  We  must 
open  things  up!"  said  Pollikoff,  who 
habitually  talks  in  exclamation  points 
and  rhetorical  questions.  I'ollikolf.  who 
founded  the  Music  in  Our  Time  series 
.it  the  Mil  A  in  1956,  is  a  violinist  and 
a  pupil  of  Leopold  Alter.  Alter  was  the 
teacher  who  trained  Heifetz,  Lillian. 
Zimbalist,  and  hall  the  romantic  violin- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century.  I>\  rights. 
I'ollikolf  should  have  frown  up  to  lie 
an  exponent  of  the  Bruch  <>  minor  Con- 
certo and  the  Kreislei  encore  pieces,  lie 
even  owns  one  ol  the  status  symbols  of 
the  romantic  violinists  an  old  Italian 
instrument.  "It's  a  Guadagnini !"  he 
said,  flourishing  it.  "The  '  cnus  Guad- 
agnini!" But  I'ollikolf  was  always 
pulled  to  contemporary  music.  He  re- 
members the  lime  he  learned  one  of  the 
Ives  sonatas  anil  played  it  for  Auer. 
"  The  old  man  almost  died !" 

Through   his   years  at   the  YMHA, 


Pollikoff  has  been  presenting  new 
music,  and  in  the  process  has  intro- 
duced many  pieces  by  young  composers. 
By  now.  many  of  them  .automatically 
show  him  their  latest  work,  and  they 
gather  around  lor  his  concerts.  He  had 
been  brooding  about  the  lack  of  real 
response  to  so  many  concerts  in  recent 
years,  and  he  came  up  with  his  gallery 
concept.  The  YMHA  was  glad  to  go 
along. 

"The  idea,"  said  Pollikoff,  on  the 
evening  of  his  extravaganza,  "is  that  I 
have  looked  for  variety.  Art  galleries 
have  variety,  right?  I  have  brought  to- 
gether live  different  kinds  of  music 
tonight.  Each  work  lasts  about  fifteen 
minutes.  We  all  start  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  finish  at  the  same  time.  After 
each  set.  there  will  be  an  intermission 
of  li\e  minutes,  so  that  everybody  can 
go  to  the  event  he  chooses." 

He  spent  the  hour  before  the  Gallei) 
of  Music  rehearsing  his  own  contribu- 
tion, a  work  for  violin,  dancer,  and  tape 
recording,  by  Russell  Peck.  About  ten 
minutes  before  concert  time  he  trotted 
to  the  various  rooms  to  check  with  his 
associates,  and  then  he  addressed  part 
ol  the  audience  in  an  anteroom.  Polli- 
koff is  a  short,  stockv  man  with  a  big 
head  and  lots  of  grizzled  gray  hair,  and 
he  likes  talking  to  people.  He  told  them 
ol  the  ground  plan  of  the  concert.  "Now 
don't  you  all  go  into  the  Kaufmann 
Auditorium."  he  said.  "Drift  around! 
Spread  out!"  The  audience  dispersed, 
drifted,  and  spread.  "Synchronize  your 
watches!"  said  I'ollikolf  to  the  musi- 
cians, looking  like  General  Patton  on 
his  ua\  to  Paris.  "We  start  at  8:35. 
Promptly!" 

At  8:35  he  stalled  his  performance, 
in  Buttenwieser  Hall,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  YMHA.  Exactly  27  were 
in  the  audience.  \c\l  door,  in  Butten- 
wieser Lounge,  an  abstract  audio-video 
electronic  film  by  Larry  Austin,  named 
Transmission  One.  got  under  w.i\  be- 
fore an  audience  of  2.1.  Downstairs,  in 
the  Kaufmann  Art  Gallery,  four  musi- 
cians headed  l>\  Diek  Hyman  slatted  an 
improvisation    called    Inside   an  Hour 

Glass.  Here  there  were  l<">  people.  In 
llie  Warburg  Lounge.  Noel  DaCosta's 
In  the  Circle,  an  "interpolation"  on  a 


Haitian  folk  song  scored  for  j 
guitars  and  percussion,  was  pl^ 
an  audience  of  5  k  The  biggesl 
halls,  the  Kaufmann  Conceil 
w  hich  seats  over  one  thousand, 
to  Richard  Moryl's  Choralis, 
choruses  and  a  small  ensemlj 
choruses  were  standing  in  til 
torium  itself,  on  the  floor  on  eiti 
of  the  stage.  There  were  abel 
musicians,  all  told.  In  the  audiei 
32  listeners. 


As  the  evening  went  on.  moi 
tut ned  up.  The  box  office 
a  sale  of  369  tickets  and  did 
unhappy  about  it.  Dutifully  t 
ence  went  from  one  event  to  a 
was  a  predominantly  young, 
audience,  and  its  behavior  was 
No  matter  what  they  were  list 
whether  it  was  the  light,  jazzv. 
cial  DaCosta  arrangement  of 
tian  tune,  or  the  high-camp  dis 
a  la  Berio.  Penderecki.  and 
sen.  of  the  Morvl  Choralis.  oi 
plified.    ear-splitting,  jazz-se 
Hyman  improvisation— no  ma 
thev  were  listening  to.  it  wa 
dead  pan.  serious  expression, 
culture.  Culture  is  to  be  taken  s 
At  one  of  the  Choralis  run-t 
there  wen'  about  sixty  in  the  ; 
Moryl  ends  his  piece  with  th 
bellowing,  note  for  note.  Hanc 
lelujah  ('bonis  against  a  wild 
<d  dissonance.  One  or  two  prof 
in  the  audience  grinned.  Every] 
sal  stolidlx.  showing  neither 
dislike,  neither  appreciation  >l 
approv  al.  Nor.  am  w  here  in  I; 

lei  \  ."    did     people    di  ill     in    .  d 

sampling.  Lor  the  most  pi 
plunked  themselves  down.  Iisl<  :( 
quieth  mo\  ed  on  to  the  next  <  t; 

At  least  one  of  the  cotnpo  I 
disturbed.  "Thev  should  gel  i| 
dance."  g tumbled  DaCosta.  D  >J 
a  Negro,  a  handsome  voting  ml) 
thirties  born  in  Lagos.  Ni 
Jamaican  patents.  He  was  looLtj 
elegant,  with  a  dark  suit,  a  5' 
w  hite-striped  shirt,  and  a  cetis  ■ 
tie.  A  graduate  of  the  ("ohm  I 
versily    music    department,  't 
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u'll  never  have  to  face  the  music  again. 


Imagine.  Stereo  that  lets 
you  sit  where  you  want.  Move 
where  you  want.  Look  the 
other  way,  if  you  want. 

With  Zenith  Circle  of 
Sound*  modular  stereo,  it  still 
comes  out  stereo.  Twin  360° 
speakers  drive  the  sound 
outward  in  all  directions, 
surrounding  you  with  perfectly 
balanced  stereo  anywhere  in 
the  room. 

The  system  you  see  here  is 
The  Troubador,  model  Z590.  It 
comes  with  100  watts  peak 
power,  full  FM/AM/Stereo 
FM,  tape  and  headphone  jacks, 
plus  Zenith's  Stereo  Precision 
record  changer  and  Micro-Touch® 
2G  Tone  Arm 
that  won't  ever 
accidentally 
ruin  your 
records. 

And  if 
that  sounds 
like  more  than  you 
need,  there's  a  full  line  of  Circle 
of  Sound  radio  and  phono  stereo 
systems  to  choose  from. 

At  Zenith,  the  quality  goes 
in  before  the  name  goes  on. 
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"...and 
now  the 
winners!" 


NATIONAL 
BOOK  AWARD 
WINNERS 
1970 


ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

LILLIAN  HELLMAN 

—An  Unfinished  Woman, 
A  Memoir 
Little,  Brown 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

ISAAC  BASHEVIS  SINGER 
—  A  Day  of  Pleasure, 
Stories  of  a  Boy 
Growing  Up  in  Warsaw 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 

FICTION 

JOYCE  CAROL  OATES 
—Them 

Vanguard  Press 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

T.  HARRY  WILLIAMS 
—Huey  Long 
Alfred  A.  Knopf 

PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 
ERIK  H.  ERIKSON 
Gandhi's  Truth, 
On  the  Origins  of 
Militant  Nonviolence 
W.  W  Norton 

POETRY 

ELIZABETH  BISHOP 
-The  Complete  Poems 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux 

TRANSLATION 

RALPH  MANHEIM 
-Castle  to  Castle, 
Louis-Ferdinand  Celine 
A  Seymour  Lawrence  Book/ 
Delacorte  Press 

The  National  Book  Awards  are  administered 
by  the  National  Book  Committee, 
and  consist  of  seven  $1,000  prizes  donated 
by  the  American  Book  Pubiishers  Council, 
the  American  Booksellers  Association, 
the  Association  of  American  University 
Presses,  the  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute 
the  Children's  Book  Council,  and  the 
National  Association  of  College  Stores 


MUSIC  

studied  in  Italy  on  a  Fulbright  with 
Luigi  Dallapiccola.  the  Italian  dodeca- 
phonist.  But  DaCosta.  like  so  many  of 
the  young  composers  of  the  1970s,  is  not 
going  to  be  writing  twelve-tone  music. 

"I've  come  out  of  the  serial  abstract 
stuff."  he  said.  "Styles  change  so  fast 
these  days.  ...  In  this  piece  of  mine. 
I've  taken  a  children's  tune  from  Haiti 
and  made  a  notated  piece  of  it,  also 
giving  each  guitarist  a  chance  to  im- 
provise. I  guess  it's  my  blood  coming 
through.  But  why  aren'i  these  people 
responding?"  He  started  conducting  his 
piece  for  the  new  arrivals.  Everybody 
~<at.  listening  to  the  Latin- American 
rhythms  without  moving  a  muscle.  No- 
body seemed  to  be  having  anv  fun. 


Yet  none  of  the  music  v\as  particu- 
larly difficult  to  understand,  and 
there  was  only  one  out-and-out  bore,  the 
Austin  film.  This  was  one  of  those 
things  in  colored  abstract  design,  in- 
spired largely  by  out-of-sync  patterns  on 
a  television  screen.  It  had  a  conven- 
tional electronic  score  of  the  white- 
noise,  static,  whoooosh.  burrrr.  putt- 
putt-putt  variety:  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
has  been  heard  ever  since  the  first  all- 
electronic  public  concert  in  New  ^  ork 
about  ten  years  ago.  This  for  eighteen 
minutes:  only  eighteen  minutes,  but  the 
film  seemed  longer  than  a  recitation  of 
the  complete  w  orks  of  Thomas  Babing- 
ton  Macaulay. 

Tw  o  of  the  scores  in  the  gallery  con- 
cert were  examples  of  the  current  trend 
toward  a  sort  of  collage  in  which  music 
of  the  past  is  superimposed  on  music 
of  the  present.  Everybody  these  days 
seems  to  be  doing  it:  it's  the  height  of 
contemporary  musical  fashion,  and  in 
some  circles  is  considered  the  wittiest 
thing  since  Duchamp— was  it  Du- 
champ?— painted  the  moustache  on  the 
fare  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 

Thus  the  Moryl  Choralis,  w  ith  its  use 
of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Russell  Peck 
went  about  it  differently  in  his  Time 
Being  (the  title  of  thi^  work  supplies  a 
clue).  Pollikoff  had  a  violin  solo  of  a 
standard  kind  of  post-serial  writing— 
the  usual  disjunct  lines,  the  usual  inter- 
vals of  the  minor  ninth,  the  usual  dis- 
sonant double  slops.  But  he  was  playing 
against  another  violin  on  prerecorded 
tape,  and  on  the  tape,  occupying  a 
prominent  place,  was  the  Chicken  Reel. 
with  all  of  its  turn-of-the-cenlury  nos- 
talgia. I  You  know  the  Chicken  Reel, 
even  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  piece 
by  name.  It's  as  well-known  a  tune  as 
The  Missouri   Waltz  in  G,  President 


Nixon's  big  concert  number,  > 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.)  Pre 
Peck  intended  this  juxtaposit 
commentary  on  old  vs.  new, 
simultaneous  planes  of  expei 
should  have  raised  a  few  chtj 
didn't.  Perhaps  the  audience 
fused,  or  intimidated,  by  the  ii 
of  a  dancer  silhouetted  agait 
light.  That  made  Time  Being! 
ably.  High  Art  instead  of 
ment. 


Toyvard  the  end  of  the  eve 
synchronization  planned 
koff  hegan  to  break  up.  Hyr 
provisational  group  especially 
ried  away,  and  went  far  over  tl 
fifteen  minutes.  He  and  his 
were  still  playing  when  Poll 
other    composers,    the  par 
musicians,  and  about  fifty  mi 
the  audience  met  in  the  Hall  oH 
outside  the  Kaufmann  ConceijJi 
discuss  the  evening  and  its  imnalf 
Pollikoff  made  small  talk  unt  H 
finished.  He  said  that  as  far  .11 
concerned,  his  playing  got  be»'i 
went  along.  His  fourth  perfoi  at 
the  Peck  piece  was  "very  strJBI 
fifth  and  last  was  "introspect 
asked  Moryl  how  the  Chorali:,< 
ceeded.  "How  do  I  know?"  I 
Morvl.  "I'm  too  tired.  Five  el 
ances ! 

Finally,  around  10:30.  HM 
his  men  emerged.  Pollikoff  clb^i 
hands  for  attention,  "^ell.'ii^ 
"we  got  through  tonight."  Heful 
the  composers.  "How  did  it  <  ?I 

DaCosta  was  the  only  one 
critique.  "It's  still  too  much  1  9t 
cert.  There's  still  too  much  of  t  c 
attitude.  We  need  more  actual* 
participation.'" 

"How    about   the  playing!'  I 
Pollikoff.  "Did  it  get  better 
along?  I've  been  listening 
provisation"— nodding  at  HyrfB 
it  sounded  great.  Great!  I  dj'n 
you  running  over.  I'm  not  co 
I  know  how  it  is  when  you  Jjj 
up!  So  you  ran  over  a  little.lW 
ful!" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact," 
"the  fifth  time  was  not  the  b< 
the  best  one  on  the  fourth." 

There  w  et  e  mill  mum  -  of  V 
fabulous. 

"Are  you  going  to  do  any 
Iery  concerts?"  somebody  a 
koff. 

"We'll  see.  we'll  see. 
comparable  Max. 
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171.  THEM  by 

JOYCE  CAROL  OATES 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 

357.  TRAVELS  WITH  MY 

AUNT  by  GRAHAM  GREENE 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 
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M  D.  Illusrrated 
(Retail  price  $11.95) 
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Illustrated 
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GROW  by  THALASSA 
CRUSO.  Illustrated 
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vailable  over  the  year.  This  unique  library-building  system,  together  with 
able  discounts  on  Selections  and  Alternates,  enables  members  to  save 
0%  of  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  books  they  are  eager 
ind  own. 
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bers' prices.  My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  A  postage  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  all 
book  shipments. 
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Number  of  Americans  killed  in  various  kinds  of  violence. 


YEAR 

MURDERS 

VIETNAM 

DRUNK  DRIVERS 

1967 

12,090 

9,378 

23,600 

1968 

13,650 

14,592 

25,000 

1969EST 

15,000 

9,365 

35,000 

Know  the 
score. 


While  Vietnam  and  murders 
have  understandably  been 
making  the  headlines,  another 
enemy  has  been  killing  more 
Americans  than  all  of  them 
combined.  The  drunk  driver. 

Don't  misunderstand:  the 
enemy  is  not  someone  who's 
just  been  drinking,  but  the 
drunk  driver.  The  man  who 
has  so  much  alcohol  in  his 
bloodstream  that  the  best 
minds  in  medicine  and  traffic 
safety  say  he  shouldn't  be 
allowed  behind  the  wheel  of 
a  car. 

Each  year  this  menace  has 
been  killing  and  maiming  a 


larger  number  of  people  on  our 
highways.  The  deadly  trend 
can  be  reversed,  however, 
with  your  help. 

For  instance,  if  your  state  is 
one  of  the  26  that  still  does  not 
have  drunk  driving  laws  that 
meet  the  standards  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  you  can  help  get 
legislation  on  the  books.  If 
your  state  has  the  laws,  there 
are  simple  things  you  can  do 
to  get  them  working,  fairly  and 
strictly. 

Help  stop  the  traffic  slaughter. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
booklet,  "The  Drunk  Driver 
May    'ill  You  (What  Yon 
Can  Do  To  Help  Get  Him  Off 
The  Road),"  write  to  the 
Safety  Director,  Allstate 
Insurance  Company, 
Northbrook,  Illinois  60062. 
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Sara  Davidson 


Harper's  Magazine  is  120  years  old  this 
month,  the  first  issue  having  been  pub- 
lished in  June  1850,  a  neat,  small-print 
volume  with  an  airy  co\er  engraved 
with  cherubs  scattering  flowers  and 
blowing  bubbles.  Appropriated  to  the 
mood  and  problems  of  the  1970s.  Har- 
per's leads  off  this  month  with  azoo 
.  .  .  notes  on  survival"  i  page  43  <  by  YA  il- 
lie  Morris,  the  eighth  editor  in  chief  of 
this  magazine.  Mr.  Morris,  who  took  on 
the  job  in  1967  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
grew  up  in  ^  azoo  City,  was  editor  in 
chief  of  the  student  dailv  at  the  L  niver- 
sity  of  Texas,  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  edi- 
tor of  The  Texas  Observer.  His  book. 
\orth  Toitard  Home,  won  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Literar\  Fellowship  and 
other  aw  ards. 

"One  of  the  great  things  about  being  a 
writer."  Sara  Davidson  says,  "is  that  it 
lets  you  be  your  fantasies  while  you're 
out  working  on  a  story.  Then  you  sit 
down  at  the  typewriter  and  write  the 
story  and  it's  over  with,  done." 

"Open  Land:  Getting  Back  to  the 
Communal  Garden"— see  page  91— is 
Miss  Davidsons  fourth  Harper's  ar- 
ticle, following  her  saga  of  life  among 
the  Rhinoceros.  "Reck  Style":  a  profile 
of  Jacqueline  Susann.  "The  riting  Ma- 
chine": and  "Bernadette  Devlin:  An 
Irish  Revolutionarv  in  America."  "I  get 
very  involved  in  these  stories.  Getting 
close  to  the  subjects  and  to  the  substance 
of  it  all  has  a  strong  impact  on  me. 
When  I  traveled  with  the  Rhinoceros, 
for  example.  I  began  to  believe  that 
mavbe  I  should  have  been  a  rock  singer 
or  a  lead  guitarist.  W  ith  Bernadette 
Devlin.  I  felt  like  a  revolutionary.  But 
visiting  the  communes  on  the  ^  est 
Coast  was  the  most  involving  of  all. 
Evervthing  got  to  me.  the  movement 
itself,  the  outdoor  living,  the  attempt  to 
create  an  alternate  life-style,  the  people. 

"Working  on  this  story,  I  realized 


very  quickly  what  a  true  bourg 
am.  I  was  constantly  closing  d< 
shacks  that  never  needed  their  d 
be  closed.  I  was  always  quoting  \\ 
reports  in  the  jargon  of  late  nij 
weather  specialists,  as  though  y 
didn't  have  to  stick  your  head 
open  door  and  look  up  at  the  sk' 
what  was  going  to  happen  ton 
But.  living  on  the  communes.  I 
ered  that  I  could  build  a  fire  to  c 
own  food  and  take  care  of  mys 
out  modern  conveniences  handy 
Miss  Davidson  is  a  Californi 
and  wife  of  Jonathan  Schwartz 
and  disc  jockey  on  YA  NFYA  -FM 
York.  She  went  through  the  Los 
public-school  system,  then  on  t< 
lev.  in  quieter  times.  There  she 
assistant  managing  editor  of  thj 
Calijornian.  At  nineteen,  she  too 
off  in  order  to  work  for  Monda 
of  Italv's  major  publishers, 
which  is  famous  for  its  pater 
tionships  with  its  employees, 
group  of  them  off  to  visit  the  co 
plant  in  Verona  one  day.  and 
became  a  turning  point  for  th 
expatriate.  Between  the  lunch, 
mance  of  the  city,  the  w  ine.  an 
a  climax,  the  tour  of  the  pla 
with  its  own  sensory  associa 
printing  press  and  ink  and  the 
fresh  page  of  prose.  Miss 
made  the  decision  on  the  spot  t 
a  writer.  "That."  she  says. 
I  had  always  wanted  to  do.  I 
I  was  luckv  enough  to  reali 
-tantly." 

Coming  up  soon  in  Harper  s  :  Jc : 
neth  Galbraith  on  the  future  oft 
ocratic  party:  Fdward  Hoaglai 
Vermont  country  carnival:  a  I 
cerpt  from  Dan  Jacobson's  ne  l 
The  Rape  of  Tamar:  Richard  : 
on  a  curious  movie  festival  t  I 
place  recently  at  Yale:  and  otl  r 
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Mainstream  make*  H  easy  to  be  in  the  know. 

Or.  -_r.:i  rafe  you  can  choose  frorr.  4= 
stream  books.  Authoritative,  documented,  care- 
fully researched,  normctkm  books  selected  for 
mainstream  by  experts.  Many  are  so  important 
they've  become  bestsellers.  AR  give  you  current- 
timely,  useful  information  about  your  world.  They 
tell  you  about  the  emerging  countries,  gourmet 
cooking,  pre  football,  snd  bovr  to  ze:  ahest  :r.  t 
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arvH  T.fTHaTi  HpTTman  They  help  you  understand 
v.j-.i:  i  re 4.1 7  iCLr.z  cr.  ir.    c c rid 

Sounds  great?  But  that's  not  hatf  of  it 

Or.  :cc  cf  that  we  =ave  ;•  c  .  rrcr.e;  Occr  disc  our.  ^ 
average  4-1"  off  -.be  publisher's  ecLnc.-.  price  Cur 
rr.or.tbly  bubebrc  tells  70U  all  abcut  the  rcew  sele:- 
t;or.s  cr.  be*c-e  puiltccttc-  sc  ^e  car.  rush  ycu  the 
cccxs  wl-er.  -.he;-  re  ;_s:  cu:  ir  e  — akcrcz  headlines 
'.V;ch  the  culleur.  we  supp>  a.  ~~ir.i-  fcrrr.  to  cse 
cf  70U  prefer  ar.  alterr.are  cr  r.o  beck  at  a.1  that 
month.  You  have  tzto  whole  years  to  select  only  4 
—  ere  becks  Arc  ;ctr.  ever?  -'cu— o  p.rthase  "'e  let 
70U  ptck  ar.  cite .utelc. 
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LETTERS 


TRY  SOMETHING  BETTER. 


There  is  only  one  J&B  Rare 
Scotch.  And  only  one  reason  for 
drinking  it.  The  delightful  rare 
taste  you  pour  every  time  from 
every  bottle.  Isn't  something  like 
tha*  worth  a  few  cents  more? 


n 


Rare  Scotch 

From  the  house  of 
/uslenni  &  Brooks,  founded  3749 


HO  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky.  The  Piiddinfjlnn  Corp..  N.Y.  10020 


The  facts  beyond  these  shores  a< 
to  a  rather  different  story.  Latin  I 
ica,  three  times  larger  than  the 
has  only  300  million  inhabitants 
the  least  densely  populated  area 
world,  and  yet  half  its  people  are 
ing.  The  problem  down  there  i 
overpopulation  but  undercultivat 
land  and  lopsided  distribution  of  \ 

Holland  and  Belgium,  on  the 
hand,  have  among  the  densest  p 
tions  in  the  world.  Their  20 
people  are  well  off— no  phvsical  pc 
and  no  U.  S.-type  social  and  ci 
despair.  Mainland  China,  slightly 
than  the  United  States,  has  700  n 
citizens  who,  our  policy-makers 
ments  to  the  contrary,  are  being 
well  as  socially  integrated.  .  .  . 

There  are  not  too  many  peo 
America.  What  we  have  is  milli 
Americans  without  shared  object! 
common  values,  who  have  lost  tl 
feeling   that   everything  out  trrjj 
somehow  going  Right.  And  things;  i 
going  right,  after  all.  Americans 
aren't  just  big;  they're  dirty  all 
attractive,   run-down   and  ill-p 
They  are  hunks  of  real  estate.  . 
bars  but  no  cafes,  fenced-off  lob 
few  parks,  shiny  new  Chrvslers 
ting  or  nonexistent  public  tra 
drab  suburban  houses  but  no 
yards  or  arcades  or  streets  for  |j 
$100-a-dav  hospitals  but  no  scn|| 
medicine,  air-conditioned  conct 
the  rich  but  smog  and  Muzak 
rest  of  us.  Who  ever  could  feel 
"belongs"  to  that?  The  problen 
population  but  what  is  being  dor, 
population.  .  .  . 

Many  of  course  find  it  painfi  t 
mit  that  here,  in  1970,  the  soci 
and  its  values  are  wrong  and  <  u 
productive.  Very  easy.  then,  to 
well,  things  are  still  okay,  but 
just  weren't  all  those  people  .  . .! 

Overpopulation  fogs  up  t  < 
problems  of  tliis  world  with  its  i 
tative  sophistry.  It  seeks  the  re;  )l 
social  ills  in  something  accidl 
bit  like  those  theories  whicl  1 
Oedipus  complexes  for  student  e 

slralions:  Maoist  I  ks.  Kussi 

tars,  and  even  American  TV  f  , 
is  happening  in  Vietnam:  or  i 
Indian  peasants  (but  not  ricl  ll 
landowners)  for  there  being  t< 
hungry  Indian  peasants.  Populi 
plosion,  in  a  word,  serves  the  sttMl 
and  it  would  be  better  if  thi  i 
hooted  notion  were— until  thel' 
problems  have  been  solved— ten lo1 
scrapped.  (>| 
Cambricf 


LEVELS  of  the  GAME 
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Some  people 
want  to  be  with  it, 

iome  want 
[to  be  ahead  of  it. 


\\  IUU  K  WtLKIVK  TO  si  tin*  sis. 

FRANK  OCONNOR 

A  SET  OF  VARIATIONS 


LIVING-ROOM  WAR 

M 1CH  A  EL  .1.  A RLEN 


G^wHJlma  RMKE»S.BQHESand  BEETLES 
Fred  C.  Shapiro  Whitmore 
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^Business  cA&ventures 


JOHN  BROOKS  .£ 


i  \  i  ii  i  r  lie 


irtcritl  Returns  lW-msl 


h  Wechsberg 

Qmw'liacHifit  "lk 
Terteloiiejiillia/t 


Middle  of 


Time  out  of  Hand  H 

NrralHtioH  nnrf  NrorrlnM  Ih  *K»»lfc«'»tiif   

APOLLO  on  the  MOON  f 


Daniel tang  (gfiSHMifOMra 


People  who  read  7/?e  A/ew  Yorker  like  to 
be  f/Vsf.  First  to  read  about  what  it's  like  on 
the  moon.  First  to  go  to  the  Galapagos  Is- 
lands with  Darwin.  First  to  read  "Justice: 
The  Crisis  of  Law,  Order,  and  Freedom  in 
America,"  even  before  it  becomes  a  con- 
troversial best-seller.  Week  after  week, 
The  New  Yorker  gives  its  readers  a  fresh, 
timely,  compelling  look  at  the  world— a 
glimpse  of  the  future.  In  1969,  for  instance, 
all  the  important  books  you  see  here  were 
drawn,  in  great  part,  from  material  that 
originally  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker. 
Shouldn't  yoiv  be  reading  it? 

THE  NEW  YORKER 

a  magazine  for  people  who  read 


tomorrow 


This  is  Innovari  II 

It's  an  idea  car  designed 
and  built  by  U.S.  Steel.  It's  one 
of  many  things  we're  doing  to 
help  put  more  durability,  safety 
and  convenience  in  your  new  car 
The  "vinyl"  roof  is  a  good 
example. 

It's  embossed  steel.  Steei 
with  an  alligator  pattern  rolled 
in  at  the  mill.  After  it's  painted 
his  embossed  steel  looks  just 
like  vinyl.  But  with  the  durability 
of  steel. 


10 


Then  there's  safety.  Your 
safety. 

Innovari's  sun  visor  core 
is  made  of  thin  sheets  of  steel 
curled  into  resilient  fingers.  On 
impact,  they  absorb  the  shock 
and  protect  your  head. 


We  also  took  a  fresh  look  at 
ways  to  protect  you  in  collisions 
even  in  roll-overs. 

Perimeter  protection,  includ- 
ing hght  but  rugged  steel  roll 
bars  front  and  rear,  was  our  effec- 
tive answer. 

Innovari's  new  door  hinge 
is  for  your  convenience. 

It's  double-acting.  This 
means  the  door  opens  several 
inches  wider  than  it  could  with  a 


£ °nvf^onal  hinge.  A  litt 
thing?  Of  course.  But  it's  one  of 
those  tremendous  trifles  that 
could  make  your  new  car  a  lot 
more  fun. 

All  in  all,  we've  put  23  ideas 
to  work  in  Innovari  II.  And  not 
one  of  them  is  for  sale. 

But  they're  available  for  any 
auto  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
use  them. 

When  tomorrow's  cars  roll 
off  the  line,  we're  not  certain 
what  they'll  look  like. 

But  we're  doing  a  lot  of  things 
o  help  make  them  better, 


USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


We're 
involved. 


MEET  THE  BIG  BEAUTIFUL  MARTINI  MAKER. 


Outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada  it's  called  MARTINI  Vermouth.  RENFIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD.,  N.Y. 


3ne  statement  in  John  Fischer's 
icle  bothers  me:  that  ecology  is  suc- 
ding  civil  rights  and  Vietnam  as  the 
vement.  .  .  . 

know  that  here  on  campus  the  chief 
logy  organization  has  ties  with  the 
ite  House  and  argues  that  the  gov- 
ment's  aid  is  invaluable.  The  radical 
we  have  any)  students  opposed  to 
war  refuse  to  get  involved  in  the 
ogy  issue.  They  see  it  as  a  diver- 
ary  tactic  by  the  government, 
he  tragedy  in  these  stances  is  that  s,o 
:h  more  could  be  done  if  the  move- 
ts  were  one.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
an  upset  over  the  fact  that  his  fa- 
te lake  is  polluted  and  he  cannot 
h  any  fish  than  over  boys  getting 
dered  in  Vietnam.  Maybe  when  peo- 
<see  their  politicians'  response  to 
plaints  about  pollution,  they  will 
ze  that  the  government  is  unrespon- 
to  the  people,  [and]  they  will  be 
nore  sympathetic  to  the  vocal  cries 
ast  racism  and  the  war.  .  .  . 

Seth  Langson 
Hobart  College 
Geneva,  New  York 

Iter  reading  John  Fischer's  excel- 
essav   on  the  Survival  State,  I 
:ed  through  the  remainder  of  the 
izine.  I  was  amazed  to  find  I  had 
lands  on  a  publication  that  could: 
Promote  the  No  Growth  Principle 
•plied  to  roads,  cars,  and  planes. 
:arry  ads  portraying  the  pleasures 
ivel,  new  cars,  and  airplane  ride*. 
Print  a  column  which  states  that 
owth  of  electric  power  taxes  the 
)nment.  and  run  an  ad  that  sug- 
that  electrical  power  must  grow. 
!all  a  politician  with  a  big  family 
ocrite.  and  permit  a  cigarette  ad- 
:ment  to  occupy  the  page  adjacent 
antipollution  essay, 
purpose  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
tance  of  the  column  in  any  way, 
suggest  a  sequel  to  the  Law  that 
s  in  it.  The  First  Law  of  Promul- 
is:  "What's  good  for  the  goose 
J  for  the  gander." 

David  Merrefield 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

■  rlSCHER  REPLIES: 

ji  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Langson  have 
[aed  my  view  of  ecology  more  nar- 
han  I  intended.  The  term  ecology 
to  the  study  of  man  in  relation 
:otal  environment,  social  as  well 
deal,  and  involves  problems  such 
egated  housing  and  welfare  as 
lakes.  War  is  certainly  the  worst 
j  forms  of  pollution.  As  for  Mr. 


AFRICA 


IT  SWINGS! 


The  action  in  East  Africa  is  fast,  exciting,  different.  In  Entebbe,  for  example,  you'll 
thrill  to  a  boat  trip  along  the  upper  Nile,  and  to  the  thunder  of  Murchison  Falls,  and 
to  herds  of  big  game.  You'll  stay  at  a  modern  hotel,  shop  for  bargains,  visit  the 
up-to-date  city  of  Kampala.  You'll  want  to  see  all  of  East  Africa. ..Tanzania,  Kenya, 
and  the  fascinating  Historic  Tour  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  way,  or  on  the  way  home,  you 
can  swing  through  Europe,  too,  at  no 
extra  air  fare,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  you'll  fly  in 
luxury  all  the  way.  Mail  the  coupon,  accra. 
now!  Or  see  your  Travel  Agent,  or  . 


 H>  BEIRUT 

/m  KARACHI— #DELH 
//>TAIZ 
l^_»AOEN 


CAIRO 
ASMARA  A 

adois  ababa  — •Djibouti 

NAIROBI 
DAR  ES  SAL AA w 


Boeing  Fan  jet  Passenger  and  Cargo  Service 


HAR 


Africa's  Only 
FAA-certificated  Airline 


51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  10017 

Please  send  me  information  about  the  excitement  of  travel  to  incredible  East  Africa,  with 
stopovers  in  Europe  at  no  extra  air  fare,  on  Ethiopian  Airlines'  luxury  Boeing  Fan  Jets  depart- 
ing from  European  Gateways. 
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'Drug  research 
gives  me  die  tools 
that  save  lives." 


LETTERS 


A  family  doctor  looks  at  new  de- 
velopments in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  And  he  speculates  on  the 
future. 

When  I  look  back  at  some  of  my 
old  records,  I'm  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  changes  that  have 
come  about  in  medicine  just  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Some  of 
the  diseases  I  treated  and  prayed 
over  in  the  '40's  are  found  mostly 
in  medical  history  books  now. 

Thanks  to  drug  research  and  de- 
velopment, we've  made  substantial 
gains  in  the  control  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  diabetes,  malaria, 
mental  illness,  strep  and  staph  in- 
fections, meningitis  and  a  long  list 
of  ailments.  It  seems  like  only  yes- 
terday when  a  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia was  almost  the  kiss  of  death. 
Now,  with  modern  medical  tech- 
niques and  drug  therapy,  we  can 
offer  some  real  help. 

My  records  on  polio,  influenza 
and  measles  show  an  unbelievable 
trend  for  the  better.  New  vaccines 


have  reduced  the  toll  of  these  age- 
old  threats  dramatically.  And  I  see 
patients  in  pain  from  crippling  ar- 
thritis helped  with  new  medicinals 
unknown  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  hear  questions  about  the  three 
billion  or  so  dollars  spent  by  the 
drug  industry  in  research  during 
the  past  ten  years  .  .  .  working 
on  new  and  better  drug  products. 
It  does  seem  like  quite  a  bit  of 
money  to  spend,  and  I  realize  some 
of  it  goes  into  dead  ends.  That's 
the  problem  with  research,  any  re- 
search .  .  .  you  often  don't  know 
where  you're  going  until  you  get 
there.  I  want  all  the  tools  I  can  get 
to  help  my  patients.  I  want  more 
drugs  and  more  effective  drugs.  If 
they  mean  less  pain,  longer  lives 
and  more  productive  careers  for 
those  I  treat  .  .  .  well,  that's  what 
really  counts. 

Another  point  of  view  .  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1155  Fifteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


Merrefield,  I  wish  he'd  gone  one 
further  and  suggested  a  way  to  fee< 
goose  without  taking  any  advert 


Am 


Publisher's  note: 

Mr.  Merrefield's  charge  of  hype 
in  regard  to  advertising  raises  a  nu 
of  complicated  questions.  Br< 
speaking,  a  magazine  is  legally  en| 
to  reject  advertising  at  will, 
Harper's  has  turned  down  ads  for  . 
reasons:  because  the  ad  is  mislea 
because  we  have  had  complaints 
purchasers  of  the  item  advertise 
because  the  ad  itself  is  ugly, 
reluctant  however  to  exercise  this 
simply  because  we  disagree  wit 
advertiser's  purpose.  We  have  a  d 
protect  our  readers  from  misrepre 
tion,  but  we  don't  think  we  shou 
to  protect  them  from  the  exercise  i 
speech. 
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Meany-commaed  Corry 

■ 


T  would  like  to  comment  on 


KSCOUM 

S  ill  iontj 

HNG  THIS 

'wty.  a!  art] 
ITECOSr, 


Many-sided  Mr.  Meany"  [March] 
was  written  by  John  Corry  whe 
writer  now  for  Harper's  Magazirr, 
writes  quite  a  bit  in  the  present 
which  is  all  right,  or  at  least  nc 
but  is  beside  the  point  that  John 
wrote  this  piece  about  George  W 
which  starts  with  the  longest  sei 
ever  printed  in  Harper's  which  • 
right  because  it  made  the  earth 
and  told  us  later  on  when  we  gc 
the  piece  that  George  Meany  hadk 
with  Richard  Nixon  who  is  the  Pre 
and  that  George  Meany  smokes  i 
yes,  and  came  from  the  Bronx,  yej 
has  done  some  good,  yes.  which 
ferent  from  the  CIA  which  has  pre 
killed  some  people  here  and  ther 
and  that  is  probably  bad.  very  ba 
lias  very  little  to  do  with  the  fa{ 
Geor«e  Meany  is  on  record  some, 

'''  lit  S<4< 


as  saving  something  and  John 
who  is  on  record  in  Harper's  < 
say  where  Mean)  is  on  record  wf 
not  good  or  maybe  bad.  No? 

Richard  M.  < 
Washingtoi 


Or  Pepper's  teenage 


"-Ti fa, 


,(Mnoi| 


Permit  me,  though  a  foreigner 
ing  through  your  country  .  .  .  t1 
menl  on  Kalinin  Perutz' article. [ 
age  Amei  ica.  "  March] 

Miss  IViutz  is  dralinu  uilli  ill 
inon  people  of  America,  with  the 
linns  arid  iheir  way  o  f  life.  She  I 


Announcing  America's  first  (and  only) 
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ALL-BOOK/ 
LL-PUBLISHE 
ISCOUNT  CARD 

*  Not  available  to  dealers,  wholesalers,  retail  book  estab- 
lishments or  their  representatives  or  sales  agents. 


„  IPUTER  REGISTERED  in  bearers  name 
H  fe  (or  until  de-registration  is  requested). 

fllTLES  BEARER  to  purchase  any  book 
■  nt  sold  in  any  bookstore  in  the  United 
or  its  Territories  (or  listed  in  the  Master 
g  of  American  Books)  at  guaranteed 
Mints  up  to  81%  across  the  board.  (See 
Fa  ote  1  below) 

XI   DISCOUNT  PRIVILEGE  INCLUDES 

|U  oks  in  print.  E.g..  all  best  sellers  such  as 
[Ij'eter  Principle,  The  Godfather,  The 
ors,  The  Graham  Kerr  Cookbook,  An- 
Ja  Strain,  1  Ching;  all  fiction  and  non- 
hard  cover  and  paper  back,  scientific 
chnical,  political,  historical,  biographi- 
Vfy'igious.  philosophical,  art,  even  reference 
unabridged,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedia 
liege  texts,  and  professional  books.  No 
fCfons. 

DISCOUNT  PRIVILEGE  ALSO  IN- 

ES  all  books  of  all  publishers,  without 
ion.  E.g.,  Random  House,  Knopf, 
day.  Harper  <t  Row,  Simon  <4  Schuster, 
i  University  Press,  Oxford  University 
?tc.  Even  rare  or  "specialist"  publish- 
exclusions. 

CCj  'TING  THIS  CARD  involves  abso- 
el]  o  obligation  or  commitment  to  pur- 
isiiything,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason. 

N  .ETE  COST  of  the  All-Book/ All-Pub- 
wl  iscount  Card,  with  full  privileges,  is  $5. 
en  e  no  other  charges.  This  one-time  Reg- 
al Fee  is  good  for  life.  You  need  never 
fH  '  pay  another  fee  for  as  long  as  you 
'.  (  •  Footnote  2  below) 

10*4  3  ORDER  AT  DISCOUNTS  UP  TO  81% 

k   up  selection(s)  you  want  in  the 
alog  of  American  Books  (provided 
scription  below)  and  note  the  order 
ed  beside  each  book.  Or,  you  may 
der  a  book  currently  offered  by  some 
bo^  club  (that,  too,  is  perfectly  all  right), 
to  copy  down  the  name  of  any  book 
advertised  in  any  publication  or  sold 
be  store.  Then  simply  send  in  your  order 
mp;  ied,  of  course,  by  your  membership 


dorsement  of  any  book,  publisher 
implied  or  intended.  Prices  subject 

Title 

or  author  is 
to  change.) 
List  Card 

Price  Price 

GLOSSARY  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
DESIGN  &  USE  OF  ARMS  &  ARMOR, 

Stone.  (Brussel) 

$50.00 

i  9.95 

PORTNOY'S  COMPLAINT, 

Philip  Roth.  (Random  House) 

6.95 

4.89 

BIRDS  OF  PREY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Grossman  &  Jamlet.  (Bonanza) 

25.00 

9.93 

JAMES  BEARD  OUTDOOR  COOKBOOK, 

Beard.  (Ridge  Press) 

12.50 

5.89 

MYRA  BRECKENRIDGE, 

Gore  Vidal  (Little,  Brown)  . 

5  95 

2  95 

THE  ANTI-SEX,  Masters  S  Lea 

8  50 

3.89 

A  SMALL  TOWN  IN  GERMANY, 

John  Le  Carre 

6  95 

4.89 

(cont'd  top  of  next  col  ) 

ID 

0 


FOOTNOTE  1  Master  Catalog  of  American  books  is 
sent  free  with  your  card.  (You  are  also  entitled  to 
receive  the  Master  Catalog  of  British  Books  and — if 
you  so  desire — to  order  any  and  all  British  books  in 
print,  as  well  as  obtain  book  quotations  and  biblio- 
graphic searches  for  research  and  scholarly  pur- 
poses, at  a  slight  additional  service  fee.) 

FOOTNOTE  2  We  do  not  profit  from  your  $5  Reg- 
istration Fee  (which,  incidentally,  cardholders  gen- 
erally "amortize"  many  times  over  on  their  first 
order  alone).  This  goes  at  once  to  defray  the  con- 
siderable cost  of  programming  your  name  and  order- 
number  into  the  battery  of  IBM-S/360  computers 
comprising  our  new  Computer  Control  Network,  which 
can  store  over  IV2  BILLION  characters  of  informa- 
tion, scan  and  process  book  orders  at  rate  of  TWO 
MILLION  CHARACTERS  PER  MINUTE.  Currently  serv- 
icing orders  for  more  than  100,000  booklovers,  it  is 
the  only  such  network  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

FOOTNOTE  3  Cardholders  receive  only  genuine  pub- 
lishers editions.  Conventional  book  clubs  often  send 
members  "club  editions" — i.e.,  special  "economy" 
printings  using  cheaper  paper,  smaller  type,  flimsier 
bindings.  Our  discounts  are  never  achieved  this  way. 
All  books  are  publishers'  editions  and  are  guaran- 
teed brand  new  and  bindery  fresh — the  same  item 
that  may  be  selling  for  up  to  four  times  the  price 
in  the  "bookstore  around  the  corner." 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CASANOVA, 

6  Vols.  (Putnam)  ...  30.00  . .  7.89 
LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE 

EARTH  (Prometheus)   17.50  ..  9.89 

COMPLETE  PIANO  MUSIC  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

Zubin  Mehta,  others.  2l  stereo  LP  records. 

Boxed.  With  analysis  and  program  notes  100.00  19.89 

THE  RICH  &  THE  SUPER  RICH, 

Lundberg.  (Stuart)   15.00  . .  8.79 

HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS, 

Bunker.  (Nelson-Hall)  ....                     10.00  2.49 

DICTIONARY  OF  APHRODISIACS, 

Wedeck.  (Philosophical  Library)              10.00  5.88 

COMPLETE  STRING  QUARTETS  OF 

BEETHOVEN.  Fine  Arts  Quartet. 

9  stereo  LP  records.  Boxed                      40.00  9.79 

COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

OF  YOGA,  Vishnudavananda  (Bell)             10.00  ,.  2.49 

THE  MONEY  GAME, 

"Adam  Smith".  (Random  House)    6.95  4.89 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC  &  THE 

SUPERNATURAL,  Bessey.  (Sprint)       ..  10.00  5.89 

HOW  THESE  LARGE  DISCOUNTS  ARE  ACHIEVED 

A  newly  activated  Computer  Control  Network 
(picture  below)  bypasses  virtually  all  "middle- 
men" (and  "mark-ups")  in  the  normal  book  dis- 
tribution chain.  The  r.esultant  savings  are  then 
passed  on  to  cardholders  in  the  form  of  discounts 
up  to  81%.  (See  footnote  3  below) 

YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

If  for  any  reason  after  receiving  it  you  feel  your 
card  is  not  as  valuable  as  we  have  led  you  to  be- 
lieve (or  even  if  you  have  simply  changed  your 
mind),  you  are  free  to  return  it  within  10  days  for 
a  full  refund  of  your  Registration  Fee.  (Please 
tear  card  in  half  before  returning  it.)  Naturally, 
any  book  you  purchase  with  your  card  must  also 
satisfy  you  completely  or  you  may  return  it  for  a 
full  refund — no  questions  asked. 
To  apply  for  an  ALL-BOOK/ ALL-PUBLISHER 
DISCOUNT  CARD,  complete  and  mail  the  form 
below.  (Should  your  application  not  be  ap- 
proved, your  Registration  Fee  will  be  returned  to 
you  at  once.)  Mail  form  to  ALL-BOOK/ALL- 
PUBLISHER  DISCOUNT  CARD,  American 
Book  Club,  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  SAVE 
IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS? 

at  the  maximum  discount  of  81%, 
e  ce  you  formerly  paid  for  only  one 
nil  iw  bring  you  up  to  five  books.  Or, 
oil  way:  five  $5.95  books,  normally  re- 
foi  total  of  $29.75,  might  now  be  pur- 
ine ided  you  have  a  card)  for  as  little  as 
1  saving  of  $23.79  In  any  event,  no 
del  ill  ever  pay  full  price  for  any  item 
fid  th  his  card. 


ne  typical  orders  processed  by  our 
36(  omputers  during  the  week  of  April 
ipr|  20.  (No  comment,  criticism  or  en- 
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UTER  CONTROL  NETWORK 


mds  of  current 
with  all  major 
the  U.  S.  via 
lputer.  Bypasses 
esalers.  distrib- 
res,  virtually  all 
and  "markups", 
'ings  of  "direct- 
"  ordering  (up 
to  cardholder, 
cardholders  (if 
order  any  Brit- 
rint  for  a  slight 
ice  charge. 


FREE  with 

YOUR  CARD 


Master  Catalog  of  American 
Books  (unobtainable  outside 
book  trade  except  for  card- 
holders) lists  full  20,000  books 
in  print  at  guaranteed  dis- 
counts up  to  81%.  An  invalu- 
able reference  work,  it  is  in- 
dexed by  subject,  author,  title 
and  publisher.  You  never  pay 
full  price  for  any  book  you 
order,  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  350-page  Master 
Catalog  remains  yours— free 
and  without  obligation — even 
if  you  later  decide  to  return 
your  card  for  a  refund. 


APPLICATION  FORM 


Iks 


Mail  to:  ALL-BOOK/ALL-PUBLISHER  DISCOUNT  CARD  194 

American  Book  Club,  Hazleton,  Pa.  18201 
Please  send  a  registered  ALL-BOOK/ ALL-PUBLISHER  DIS- 
COUNT CARD  in  my  name.  (Also  forward  Master  Catalog  of 
American  Books  free  of  extra  charge.)  I  understand  that  accept- 
ance of  this  card  does  not  obligate  me  to  buy  anything.  But  it 
entitles  me  to  order  any  books  in  print  at  discounts  up  to  81%, 
plus  shipping.  Enclosed  is  my  one-time  Registration  Fee  of  $5  to 
defray  computer  programming.  There  are  no  other  charges  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  If  not  satisfied,  I  am  free  to  return  card  within  10 
days  for  a  full  refund  of  my  Registration  Fee.  But  the  Master 
Catalog  of  American  Books  will  be  mine  to  keep  free,  whether  I 
decide  to  remain  a  cardholder  or  not. 

□  Chge.  to  my  Master  Chge.  #  


Name 


Address 


 .Initial 

here.  I  am  not  a 
book  dealer,  and 
will  not  resell 
books  purchased 
with  card  at  a 
higher  price. 


City 


State 


Zip 


•  //  your  card  is  lost  or  stolen  please  notify  American  Book  Club 
at  above  address  without  delay. 


LETTERS  

Yorker?  )  may  find  them  naive  and  their 
ideas  unsophisticated.  What  I  find  dis- 
tressing is  that  she  attacks  not  that  hut 
the  very  humanity  of  these  people. 
Everything  about  them  is  grounds  for 
ideologically  tinged  accusations— even 
their  taste  in  clothes,  even  their  bad  skin 
(do  all  of  Miss  Perutz's  friends  have 
only  good  skin?  I.  I  suspect  that  Miss 
Perutz  thinks  she  is  doing  social  criti- 
cism. Yet  I  cannot  imagine  a  liberal 
European  magazine  written  for  intel- 
lectuals publishing  an  article  on  the 
common  people,  no  matter  how  rustic, 
whose  main  message  is  how  devoid  of 
humanity  these  people  are.  .  .  .  The  tone 
in  describing  the  common  people  re- 
minds one  of  Central  European  aristo- 
crats of  Austro-Hungarian  vintage.  .  .  . 

I  have  met  in  my  travels  the  kinds  of 
people  Miss  Perutz  describes.  I  have 
found  them  hospitable  and  kind,  and 
also  knowledgeable  in  some  things  I  was 
ignorant  of  and  naive  of  many  things 
that  I  know.  But  then  I  have  also  been 
meeting  the  "sophisticated"  in  New 
York  and  around  universities  and  can- 
not say  that  they  are  not  naive  about 
some  very  important  things,  such  as  the 
world  outside  America.  That  is  only 
normal.  What  is  not  normal  for  an  in- 
tellectual is  to  have  one's  mind  made  up. 

After  youve  admired 
his  Picassos,  j 
ask  to  see  (n 
his  Marie  Brizards.  ^ 

He  may  have  money.  V/v 
But  what  about  his  taste?  y/s* 
A  closet  full  of  Marie  Bri/.ard's  \l  / 
imported  liqueurs  shows  you  \f/f 
he  has  plenty  of  both.  \ 
Which  is  a  terribly  nice  basis 
on  which  to  begin  a  relationship. 


And  for  a  "liberal"  or  a  "left  progres- 
sive"' to  play  a  pseudo-aristocratic  game 
vis-a-vis  the  common  people,  in  which 
even  one's  clothes  are  used  as  proof  of 
ideological  superiority.  I  am  beginning, 
on  this  voyage,  to  understand  a  little 
why  Nixon  won,  why  the  liberal  intel- 
lectuals do  not  reach  the  people  and  as 
a  result  seem  to  despise  them,  why  in 
fact  your  liberal  Left  is  definitely  not  the 
counterpart  to  Western  European  social- 
ists but  represent  a  truly  alienated,  self- 
indulgent,  petulant,  complaining-to- 
each-other  pseudo-aristocracy  being  by- 
passed by  the  evolution  of  American  so- 
ciety. . . .  Jan  K.  Mortiers 
Clayton,  Missouri 

I  read  Kathrin  Perutz'  article  with  in- 
terest since  I  participated  in  a  Miss 
Teenage  America  Pageant  also.  There 
was,  however,  very  little  resemblance  in 
the  pageant  she  covered  and  the  one  I 
attended.  .  .  .  Miss  Perutz  omitted  the 
"why"  answer  for  chaperones  escorting 
girls  from  one  area  of  the  hotel  to  the 
other  or  to  the  convention  center.  It  was 
for  their  general  safety  and  should  have 
protected  them  from  reporters  who 
quote  and  mwquote.  They  were,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  go  to  the  powder  room 
unchaperoned  and  could  even  lock  them- 


selves in  the  cubicle  without  special  er 
mission.  .  .  . 

The  chaperones  were  unique.  '  qi 
were  Mothers  of  candidates,  others  ;jj 
Directors  of  local  city-wide  page|rti 
and  some  were  in  radio,  TV,  oiiltj 
Fashion  Industry.  I  didn't  meet  om  ki 
was  a  sponsor's  wife.  A  few  were  upl- 
and overly  competitive,  one  or  w 
wanted  badly  to  be  crowned  Miss  r  <4 
age  America.  .  .  .  Not  all,  but  most  ej 
capable  and  came  through  with  I  in 
colors,  lack  of  sleep  and  Excedrin.  A 

Loving  God  and  Country  and- a 
ents,  respecting  the  flag  and  '  a 
spangled  Banner."  having  good  ai 
ners,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  j  al 
fashion  sense  and  direction,  virj  lij 
too— doesn't  mean  that  a  young  p  3d 
is  insensitive  to  Vietnam,  politics  ie 
morality,  starvation,  and  a  raft  of  h 
world  problems.  It  means  that  thi  i< 
self-discipline,  knowledge,  and  sel  -o, 
fidenee  he  or  she  may  be  better  equ  pi 
to  face  future  problems  minus  pill  ai 
alcoholic  abuse.  ...  If  only  more  ;  uj 
teenagers  could  be  exposed  to  Chaijs. 
Meeker.  Jr.,  and  Miss  Judy  Houjltc 
their  brilliance,  wit,  charm,  positi  ■  i 
rection,  and  ability,  coupled  witlls 
sitivity,  love,  and  kindness— if  onlj  - 
Lynda  Ipsj 
Chaperone.  Miss  Teenage  Jut 
Seattle.  Wash 

Kathrin  Perutz  replies: 

Mr.  Mortiers  makes  an  intei  ;t 
point,  but  his  intellectual  bias  lea<  h 
to  romanticize.  I  was  not  writing™ 
"common  people"  in  the  sense  tS 
means.  I  was  writing  about  co  n 
and  their  dupes.  Though  I  readilysdi 
my    Austro-Hungarian  ancestr 
critique  was  not  directed  to  a  cla , 
to   hypocrisy.   The   Moratoriun  k 
were  of  the  same  class  as  the  T  n 
candidates.  The  candidates,  as  lb; 
to  bring  out  at  the  end  of  my  ti 
showed  potential  for  examinin;  tl 
beliefs  and  diverging  from  the*? 
in  which  they'd  been  raised.  Bi 
of  them  were  intellectually  ai 
ologically   suppressed,   in  conti  ;t  a 
the  Moratorium  kids,  who  ha<  1 
forced  to  break  away  from  tra  ti\v 
they  had  been  taught  and  from  f 
they  loved.  Those  involved  in  i  1 
the  pag  'ant  spoke  unctuously  of  1 
opportunity  to  youth,  while  rui  > 
million-dollar  enterprise  based  ' 
on  the  exploitation  of  young  g  9 
profit.  The  girls,  still  unsure  o'  I 
selves  as  people,  encouraged  b  ' 
crones,  never  questioned  the  h]  o 
ically  slated  purpose  of  the  pagl  1 


Crane  dc  Men  the,  Creme  dc  Cacao,  Anisette,  Apry  (Apricot),  Black- 
berry, Curacao,  Banane,  Cafe  Brizard,  Creme  de  Cassis,  Cherry,  Kirsch, 
Kummcl,  Mandarine,  Marasquin,  Parfait  Amour,  Peach,  Prunelle, 

"i|k  Sl     Marie  Brizard 

Imported  liqueurs 

Marie  Iln/ard  Liqueurs.  50-100  Proof.  ©  Imported  by  Schieffclin  &  Co.,  New  York 


Picture  this. 

Your  four-door  family  sedan  with  a 
body  designed  by  Pininfarina.  With  the 
same  flair,  the  same  sleek  treatment  of 
contours  that  mark  the  Ferrari  and 
Lancia. 

Result?  The  kind  of  car  that  gathers 
a  curbside  crowd  wherever  you  park  it. 
The  unrivaled  Italian  sporty  look  you've 
so  often  stopped  to  admire  yourself. 

The  interior,  the  "soul"  of  the  car,  is 
elegantly  French.  The  fully  reclining 
bucket  seats,  the  thick  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting, the  built-in  adjustable  headrests 
and  foldaway  armrests— each  feature, 
each  detail  reflecting  that  centuries-old 
French  love  of  luxury. 

And  the  bright  warmth  of  sunlight- 


how  the  French  love  that.  A  solid  steel 
sliding  sunroof  lets  you  enjoy  it,  too! 

All  these  opulent  interior  components 
are  standard  equipment. 

Standard  equipment,  too,  is  every 
engineering  advance  that  gives  this  car 
its  "international  muscle".  Each  of  the 
four  wheels  has  its  own  independent 
suspension,  its  own  power  disc  brake. 
A  newly  designed  engine  gives  you  as 
much  as  25  miles  to  the  gallon;  lets  you 
cruise  at90  mph  all  day.  The  entire  body 
is  built  of  .9mm  sheet  steel— heavier, 
safer,  longer-lasting  than  you've  had  be- 
fore. It  comes  with  Michelin  radial  tires. 
And  four-speed  synchromesh  trans- 
mission. This  is  the  car  that's  built  to 
take  any  road,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


The  car  international  auto  writers 
voted  "Car  of  the  Year". 

The  Peugeot  504.  Italian  style,  French 
soul,  International  muscle.  All  new,  all 
yours,  the  complete  car.  Air  condition- 
ing and  fully  automatic  transmission 
available,  if  you  want  them. 

If  you  want  a  new  car,  you'll  want  to 
test  drive  the  504. 

It  can  be  your  "Car  of  the  Year"  for 
years  to  come. 

For  more  information  see  your  local 
Peugeot  dealer  or  write  Peugeot,  Inc.. 
107-40  Queens  Boulevard,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York  11375. 

S3195.  p.o.e.  East  Coast  ($3295.  p.o.e.  West 
Coast)* 

'suggested  retail  price.  Local  taxes  and  other 
dealer  delivery  charges,  if  any,  additional. 


Italian  style, 
French  soul, 
International  muscle. 


he  New 
Peugeot 

504 W 

PEUGEOT  SALES  &  SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


John  Fischer 


I  I  IE  EASY  CHAIR 

Preface  to  the  catalogue  of  ( lurmudgeon  College 


OUR  PHILOSOPHY 

No  student  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  a  college  he  doesn't  like.  So  if 
you  disapprove  of  something  here,  don't 
bother  to  demonstrate.  Just  leave. 

OUR  POLICY 

Absolute  freedom,  tempered  with  oc- 
casional expulsions. 

DORMITORY  RULES 

We  don't  have  any.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  no  dormitories.  Our 
founder  and  president.  Henry  J.  Cur- 
mudgeon, can't  see  why  an  educational 
institution  should  be  distracted  by  run- 
ning a  hotel  business  on  the  side.  Con- 
sequently our  students  live  anywhere 
they  like— motels,  boarding  houses, 
brothels,  or  communes.  How  thev  be- 
have there  is  a  matter  that  concerns  onl) 
them,  their  landlords,  their  parents,  and 
the  local  police. 

SPORTS 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  no 
sports  program.  Why  should  a  college 
mess  around  with  -how  biz  when  Joe 
Namath  can  do  ^it  better?  \ny  under- 
graduate who  feels  in  need  of  exercise 
can  apply  to  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment for  a  broom,  or  can  go  to  Jocko 
Sullivan's  Gymnasium  and  Pugilistic 
Parlor^  convenient!)  located  near  our 
downtown  campus.  Obsessive  exhibi- 
tionists are  free  to  hire  their  own 
basketball  court  oi  football  held. 

SIT-INS 

All  students  are  welcome  to  sit  in  any 
classroom  as  long  as  thev  like,  for  the 
standard  lecture  fee  of  one  dollar  an 
hour,  payable  at  the  door.  Any  attempt 
to  sil  in  the  administration  building 
will  be  treated  as  criminal  trespass  by 
our  town  sheriff.  Knucks  McGrory 
<(>'?>".  2!!n  lbs.).  Undergraduates,  in 
fact,  have  no  occasion  to  enter  the  ad- 
ministration building,  or  even  to  go 
near  it  except  on  the  first  day  of  each 


term,  when  enrollment  fees  are  payable 
at  the  drive-in  cashier's  window.  No 
checks  accepted.  It  is  pointless  to  try  to 
intimidate  President  Curmudgeon  .  He 
does  not  engage  in  confrontations: they 
bore  him. 

GOVERNANCE 

The  college  is  governed  by  President 
Curmudgeon,  period.  He  h i res  and  fires 
the  faculty,  fixes  salaries,  sets  the  cur- 
riculum, and  makes  final  decisions  on 
the  admission  and  expulsion  of  students. 
As  in  all  colleges,  the  president  is  held 
responsible— bv  the  public,  alumni,  pro- 
fessors, and  undergraduates— for  every- 
thing that  happens.  Obviously  he  can- 
not discharge  this  responsibility  w  ithout 
commensurate  authority. 

He  may  from  time  to  time  consult 
members  of  the  faculty  on  administra- 
tive matters,  but  feels  no  obligation  to 
take  their  views  seriously.  Early  in  his 
career  President  Curmudgeon  learned 
that  the  typical  professor  can't  adminis- 
ter his  way  out  of  a  paper  bag.  As  he 
observed  in  his  now -famous  paper  on 
collegiate  governance: 

"The  true  scholar  is  inherently  inca- 
pable of  running  anything.  Bv  tempera- 
ment, he  loathes  the  very  concept  of 
authority;  hence  he  is  always  opposed 
to  the  administration,  but  i-  even  more 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  exercising  au- 
thority himself.  When  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  decision,  he 
habitually  falls  into  a  spasm  ol  -elf- 
doubt,  takes  refuge  in  a  faculty  commit- 
tee which  argues  for  three  months,  and 
then  resolves  to  defer  action  until  fur- 
ther information  becomes  available.  He 
can  never  learn  Rule  No.  I  of  manage- 
ment:  "A  good  executive  is  one  who 
always  acts  prompllv  and  is  sometime- 
right.' 

"Consequenllv  our  facult)  is  limited 
to  it-  proper  functions:  teaching  and 
research,  in  that  order.  Managerial  deci- 
sions are  handled  b\  the  responsible 
executive,  i.e.  me.  Students  participate 


in  governance  the  same  way  thac 
tomers  participate  in  the  governa  e 
Macy's.  If  they  don't  like  the  y 
offered,  thev  can  uo  to  Gimbel's." 

POT,  LSD,  AND  LIQUOR 

What  a  student  ingests  on  hi  < 
time  and  in  his  own  quarters  is  h  ( 
affair.  But  if  he  snores  in  class,  t 
laboratorv  equipment,  gets  bust  I 
the  police  on  campus,  freaks  out  i 
halls,  or  otherw  ise  disturbs  his  te  1 
and  fellow  students,  he  gets  shipp  I 
on  the  next  plane. 

TENURE 

None.  Each  faculty  member  si  t 
undated  resignation  the  day  he  is  i 
and  henceforth  serves  at  the  plea:  i 
the  president. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  college 
widely  believed  that  this  so  mewl  I 
orthodox  arrangement  might  n:l 
difficult  to  attract  first-class  pro! 
This   proved    untrue.    In  the 
market  which  has  long  prevajj 
academia,  a  talented  man  needs  % 
protection  because  he  can  alwa- 
his  pick  of  a  dozen  chairs:  tenure 
fore,  merelv  shelters  the  incompi 

Nevertheless,  to  make  sure  tha 
the  best  men  available.  Curm 
has  from  the  beginning  paid  i 
twice  as  high  as  the  normal  sc 
addition  it  oilers  certain  unique 
benefit-.  Professors  never  have  te 
their  time  in  committee  meeting! 
deliberations  of  an  Academic 
The\  also  are  freed  from  the  derr 
obligation  of  cranking  out  s( 
"scholarl)  work-  '  in  order  to  i 
strate  their  "productivity."  On  t 
trarv.  thev  are  discouraged  froi 


Mr.  Fischer  n  as  editor  in  chief  of  I 
] 953-67,  and  is  now  a  contributing 
\  i  ollection  of  his  Easy  Chair  i 
and  other  articles  teas  published  i 
null  the  title  The  Stupidity  Probl< 
Oilier  Harassments. 


HAsis  rents 
you  a  Plymouth 

with  over 
19,000  miles  on 
the  odometer, 
you  can  keep  it. 


This  pledge  is  good  any  time  through 
June  30. 1970.  At  any  Avis  office.  In  any  of  the 
48  contiguous  states. 

But  we  don't  expect  to  have  to  fulfill  it. 
because  we  try  harder  to  rent  you  the  newest 
Plymouths  in  the  business. 

If  we  should  slip,  and  you  rent  a  Plymouth 
w  ith  over  19.000  miles  on  it.  it's  yours. 
Lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 


Avis. 
Wq  try  harder. 


A  CAR  SYSTEM  INC  A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OF  ITT 
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Oxygen  Giver 


A  blade  of  grass. 

Using  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  its  source 

of  energy,  grass  synthesizes 

carbon  dioxide,  water  and  minerals 

to  promote  green  growth.  In  the 

process,  it  takes  pollutants  from  the  air, 

filters  out  dust  particles, 

and  gives  off  oxygen  in  return. 

In  fact,  actively  growing  grass 
on  a  50  by  50  ft.  plot  releases 
enough  oxygen  to  meet  the  needs  ol  a 
family  of  four,  day  by  day. 

The  world  needs  more  such  greenery. 


Copies  of  this  message  available  from  Scuds,  the  grass  people, 
Marysville,  Ohio  43040.  No  reprint  permission  necessary. 


ing  anything  for  subsidized  publicat 
that  is,  by  a  scholarly  journal  or 
versity  press.  When  a  professor 
something  really  worth  putting 
type,  any  number  of  commercial 
Ushers  will  be  delighted  to  get 
hands  on  it.  To  be  sure,  this  means 
our  faculty  have  to  learn  to  write 
lish,  a  rare  skill  among  people  who 
been  marinated  in  academic  jar; 
but  it  pays  off  in  hard  cash,  as 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Loren  Eiseley, 
uel    Eliot    Morison,    John  May 
Keynes,  and  other  distinguished  s 
ars  have  clearly  demonstrated.' 

The  most  attractive  fringe  be 
however,  is  our  Professorial  Piei 
the- Action  Plan.  Instead  of  enrollirif 
formal  courses,  our  students  simp 
tend  any  lectures  or  seminars 
they  consider  rewarding— basing 
choices  on  the  catalogue  descrip 
the  "Student  Appraisal  of  Faculty 
lished  each  term,  and  the  campus 
vine.  Such  choices  are  not  made  li 
since  undergraduates  have  to  d:  p 
dollar  into  the  toll  box  every  tim< 
enter  a  classroom. t  The  resulting 
flow  indicates  accurately  which 
ers  are  meeting  the  felt  needs 
students.  Consequently,  it  is  onl 
to  reward  those  who  consistentl 
duce  above-average  gate  receipt: 
a  percentage  of  the  take.  Our  stE 
formers,  as  a  result,  are  the  only  1 


*Curmudgeon  is  glad  to  see  that  its 
of  the  publish-or  perish  rule  is  rapidl 
adopted  by  the  traditional  education; 
tutions.  This  revolutionary  ehang 
course,  hastened  liv  the  recent  upsurg 
terest  in  the  protection  of  our  envir 
Roughly  half  a  million  faculty  meml 
now  employed  in  the  United  States,  a 
of  them  is  expected  to  publish  at  1 

scholarly  I  k  every  decade,  if  he  ! 

impress  the  tenure  committee  or  eari  i 
motion.  This  would  mean  an  output  0 
hooks  a  year    patently  an  unrealistr 
since  the  country's  entire  publishing 
is  geared  to  produce  only  about  25,0 
annually,  including  unscholarly  work; 
likes  ,,f  Mailer.  Roth,  and  Susann.  M 
when  the  public  began  to  realize  \m 
academic  make-work  affects  the  envilj 

the  devastation  of  forest  for  wood  pfc 
pollution  of  air  and  water  by  unnfe 
paper  mills,  the  clogging  of  libraries!! 
cinerators  with  unread  (and  mostly n 
ablei  volumes— it  demanded  an  endll 
damned  foolishness.  Eventually  evenw 
League  had  to  concede  thai  a  teacrjj 
publish  only  when  he  actually  had  s(.W 
to  say. 

|  A  variant  of  this  arrangement  a|  |Cj 
worked  quite  well  at  the  Univer  fftl 
Bologna  and  Paris  during  the  MiddJI 
As  the  professors  walked  down  the  apj 
a  lecture,  his  auditors  each  dropped  i  1*3 
the  tail  of  his  academic  hood.  Thi  Pi 
still  survives,  but  garners  few  coins  nj»t 


Johnnie  Walker 

BLACK  LABEL 
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WE  MAKE  A  GREAT 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
FOR  THE  OFFICE- 


Now  that  it's  happening,  we  can  quite  see  why  The  usual  domestic  portable 
just  isn't  enough  tor  super-active  families  They  need  a  machine  that  can  stand  up  to  a  lot 
ot  pounding  — some  of  it  not  exactly  expert' 

(The  Hermes  10  was  designed  in  Switzerland  where  they  still  build  things  to  last  .) 

Also,  it  your  home  doubles  up  as  an  office,  then  you  need  a  machine  that  can 
handle  office  work 

(The  Hermes  has  full  office  features  like  automatic  tabulation,  stenciling, 
invoice-width  carriage,  10-carbon  capacity  ) 

And  since  this  machine  is  going  to  be  part  of  your  home,  you  don't  want  it  to 
be  clumsy  and  clunky  like  most  office  typewriters. 

(1  he  Hermes  10  is  low,  lean,  modern,  weighs  only  25  lbs.  compared 
to  the  usual  50.) 

Finally,  though  it  s  a  long-term  investment  (possibly  even  tax-deductible), 
you  doii  t  want  to  float  a  bank  loan  for  it. 

( At  $2^5,  the  Hermes  10  is  about  half  the  price  of  comparable  machines 
The  intelligent  engineering  that  makes  it  smaller,  also  makes  it  less  costly  to  produce.) 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  our  new  office  machine  has  turned  into  the  latest 
home  appliance.  It  just  took  us  by  surprise,  that's  all! 

For  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  write  to  the  address  below : 

It  you  only  warn  t< >  buy  a  typewriter  once,  buy  a  Hermes  jHFRME^ 

Pa  1 1 1  a  rd  Incorporated 
1900  Lower  Road.  Linden,  N  J  07036 
Other  products  Bolex  movie  equipment. 
Hasselblad  cameras  and  accessories. 
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members  in  America  who  earn  or 
than  football  coaches. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  professoii  h 
cannot  attract  enough  paying  custaei 
to  cover  his  own  salary,  plus  a  sha :  < 
the  overhead,  is  encouraged  to  tal  u 
some  other  calling. 

Since  students  are  incapable  of  d) 
ing  academic  quality— how  can  the  te 
whether  old  Dr.  Chips  is  really  gin 
them  the  latest  dope  in  his  field?-»a 
teachers  feared  that  the  cash-flovjjy 
tern  might  reward  the  merely  ente'ii 
ing  lecturers  at  the  expense  of  then 
profound  and  demanding  schola- 
avoid  this,  all  classrooms  are  mon 
with  television  cameras,  connect 
closed  circuit  to  our  Inspector  Ger 
office.  There  the  inspectors,  ekm 
recognized  authority  in  his  discijii 
periodically  evaluate  each  profe' 
classroom  performance,  to  make,su 
that  he  comes  up  to  scratch  both  i^ii 
stance  and  in  pedagogical  tech  qi 
Thus  our  teachers  are  the  first  i  ai 
demic  history  to  be  held  strict 
countable  for  the  quality  of  their  o 
just  like  professionals  in  other  9 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  obser  I 
time-honored  convention  that  rj  s 
ministrator  or  academic  superuti 
ever  enter  a  classroom  w  ithout  ai|i 
tat  inn  from  the  teacher. 


ADMISSION  POLICY 

Elitist.  No  student  is  admitted  d 
he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  vB 
page  of  coherent,  correctly  spelle  E 
lish  prose,  and  to  do  basic  arith  el 
this  rule  automatically  eliminates  b 
75  per  cent  of  all  high-school  gra<  a 
Moreover,  this  college  is  designe|i| 
for  those  undergraduates  who  eja 
know  w  hat  they  w  ant  to  do  w  it  t! 
lives,  and  want  our  help  in  pre  u 
themseh  cs  foi  il.  ,i  oungsters  wl 
fer  to  put  in  four  years  of  intefl 
finger-painting  while  they  "find ! 
selves"  can  go  elsewhere:  we  o 
courses  in  social  psychology,  lit'i 
appreciation,  oriental  philosop 
art  history. 

Curmudgeon,  furthermore,"  d< 
accommodate  draft  dodgers  or  s 
who    merely    want    the  prestigr 
diploma.  Since  we  are  not  acci 
our  undergraduates  are  not  sr 
from    die   draft :    and    we  aw 
diplomas.  Instead  a  student  ma 
wishes,  ask  his  professors  for  a 
cate  (.I  I  lompeleni  e  in  In-  i  hosei 
eng  ineei  ing .  ecolog  \ .  join  nalisni 
ing,  or  whatever.  He  may  requt 
a  certificate  whenever  he  think 
ready  for  it.  and  can  persuade  hi 


■ 


L 


Some  things,  we'll  never  change. 


Like  our  hostess  in  kimono.  She  symbolizes 
e  gracious  hospitality  that  people  around  the 

world  have  come  to  expect  on  Japan  Air  Lines. 
And  she  personifies  an  in-flight  fashion . . . 

a  way  of  travel . .  .that  will  never  go  out  of  style. 


JAPAN  AIR  LINES  IS  ALL  YOU  EXPECT  JAPAN  TO  BE 


ier  partures  from  Los  Angeles,  Honolulu  or  Vancouver. 
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ers  to  sign  it;  in  some  cases  this  may 
require  two  years  of  work,  in  others 
seven,  depending  on  the  student's  ability 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  A  Cer- 
tificate of  Competence,  we  have  found, 
is  of  considerable  interest  to  future 
employers,  but  it  confers  no  social 
prestige. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 

If  a  student  feels  that  an  examination 
will  help  him  measure  his  progress  in 
any  given  subject,  he  may  ask  his 
teacher  to  give  him  one  at  any  time. 
Similarly,  if  a  teacher  is  in  doubt  about 
a  student's  progress,  he  may  call  for  a 
written  or  oral  examination.  Otherwise 
no  exams  are  required. 

Neither  are  grades.  If  an  undergrad- 
uate is  goofing  off,  his  teachers  soon 
know  it;  and  when  any  three  of  them 
decide  that  he  is  wasting  their  time,  and 
his  own.  he  is  expelled  forthwith.  This 
seldom  happens.  Since  our  regular  fees 
plus  the  pay-at-the-classroom-door  sys- 
tem make  Curmudgeon  an  expensive  in- 
stitution, which  offers  nothing  but  a 
chance  for  education,  it  usually  attracts 
onlv  those  youngsters  who  are  eager  and 
able  to  do  the  work. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Available  on  request  to  all  students, 
on  a  lifetime  reimbursable  basis. 

We  cheerfully  advance  whatever 
money  an  undergraduate  may  need  to 
cover  his  fees,  living  expenses,  and  door 
tolls.  In  return,  he  promises  to  pay  us 
one  per  cent  of  his  annual  income  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  beginning  one  year 
after  graduation.  He  also  signs  a  form 
authorizing  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  collect  this  money  on  behalf  of 
the  college,  by  the  simple  method  of 
adding  one  per  cent  to  his  yearly  in- 
come tax. 

This  arrangement  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  both  to  students  and  to  the 
college.  Any  bright  youngster,  no  mat- 
ter how  poor,  <an  get  an  education 
without  financial  strain.  Moreover,  the 
one  per  rent  reimbursement  is  the  best 
investment  he  ran  ever  make,  since  a 
practical,  profession-oriented  training 
of  the  kind  we  idler  normally  multiplies 
his  lifetime  earning  capacity  by  at  least 
ten. 

For  the  college,  this  system  produces 
a  dependable— and  steadily  rising— flow 
of  revenue.  The  president  is  thus  re- 
lieved of  the  humiliating  and  onerous 
choie  of  constantly  begging  for  money, 
a  duty  which  consumes  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  time  of  most  college  presidents, 
lie  can  therefore  devote  his  full  atten- 


tion to  running  the  place,  to  the  obvi- 
ous benefit  of  both  students  and  faculty. 

The  Curmudgeon  One  Per  Cent  Plan 
also  has  a  Robin  Hood  side  effect.  Those 
of  our  graduates  who  become  million- 
aires—a gratifying  percentage— auto- 
matically pay  high  for  the  training 
which  was  so  markedly  responsible  for 
their  success.  Hence  they  subsidize  other 
graduates  who  never  make  much  mon- 
ey, or  who  deliberately  choose  the  less 
lucrative  professions,  such  as  poetry  or 
politics,  and  therefore  can-  never  re- 
pay the  full  cost  of  their  education. 

FACULTY 

Curmudgeon  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  employs  a  smaller  percentage  of  Doc- 
tors of  Philosophy  than  any  other  col- 
lege in  the  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
value  advanced  degrees,  in  their  proper 
place.  A  teacher  of  ecology,  for  exam- 
ple, not  only  needs  a  Ph.D.  in  biology, 
but  also  some  postgraduate  study  in  sev- 
eral other  disciplines,  including  eco- 
nomics, climatology,  and  urban  studies. 
A  doctorate  also  can  be  a  useful  tool 
in  teaching  the  physical  sciences  and 
certain  other  subjects,  such  as  econom- 
ics and  history. 

In  many  fields,  however,  it  not  only  is 
unnecessary :  it  may  be  a  positive  handi- 
cap. Witness  those  hapless  wretches  who 
earn  Ph.D.s  in  English  Literature.  Their 
ordeal,  coupled  with  years  of  exposure 
to  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  frequently  cripples 
their  prose  style  for  life,  so  that  they 
are  unfitted  for  anything  except  teach- 
ing another  generation  of  Lit.  students 
and  writing  criticism  for  nonpaying 
journals.  Curmudgeon  has  no  place  for 
these  self-maimed  scholars.  We  do,  of 
course,  encourage  our  students  to  read 
and  enjoy  literature,  but  not  in  class: 
it  is  properly  a  leisure-time  activity,  like 
listening  to  music,  making  amateur 
films,  and  chasing  girls. 

Our  only  English  courses  are  de- 
signed for  undergraduates  who  hope  to 
become  professional  writers.  They  are 
taught  by  men  who  have  made  their  liv- 
ing in  the  trade  for  at  least  ten  years; 
none  ever  had  time  to  get  a  Ph.D.  he- 
cause  they  were  too  busy  w  riting  novels, 
biographies,  and  magazine  articles. 

Most  of  our  other  departments  also 
arc  stalled  with  Old  Pros.  Political  sci- 
ence is  taught  by  retired  mayors,  gov- 
ernors, and  senators:  public  administra- 
tion by  high-ranking  civil  servants; 
business  administration  by  seasoned  ex- 
ecutives who  once  managed  their  own 
firms  with  indisputable  success. 


We  also  feel  free  to  ignore  the  t  c 
tional  departmental  boundaries,  v 
often  are  as  anachronistic  as  f<  i 
baronies— and  as  stoutly  defende 
the  faculty  who  man  them.  We  are  ( 
in  the  process,  for  instance,  of  r  i 
ing  our  political-science  and  econc  i 
courses  into  a  single  Departmei 
Political  Economy,  on  the  grounds  fc 
economics  is  what  politics  is  all  a  i 
"Who  gets  what,  how,  and  from  wh  j 

The  new  department  also  will  in  j 
all  courses  on  city  and  regional  i 
ning.  This  subject  has  fallen  int<  o 
repute  on  most  campuses  because  i  t 
ditionally  has  been  an  adjunct  c  I 
School  of  Art  and  Architecture 
graduates  were  trained  to  draw  ]  i 
maps  and  sketch  monumental  buiji 
projects,  w  hich  almost  invariably  In 
to  nothing  because  they  had  no  reJ 
to  a  city's  economic  and  political 
ties.  Thus  the  filing  cabinets  of  bui  i 
racy  from  coast  to  coast  are  filler, 
plans  that  never  had  a  chance,  forj  t 
by  everybody  except  the  hearth  1 
aesthetes  who  drafted  them. 

The  few  plans  that  actually  hav<  j 
carried  through  with  some  succes;  * 
conceived  and  put  into  operatic 
men  of  a  different  breed.  The 
money  men,  with  their  hands  on  a  : 
which  controls  the  flow  of  public  i 
Often  they  are  budget  officers.  \ 
desks  next  door  to  the  mayor  or  i 
nor  whom  they  serve.  Sometime  I 
are  bureaucrats  who  direct  the  1 
carrying  federal  money  to  local  C(  1 
nities— as  in  the  case  of  the  Appal  I 
Regional  Commission,  which  pn  i 
has  produced  more  effective  pi;  1 
than  any  other  agency  in  Americ 
the  heart  of  any  plan  lies  in  cap 
vestment:   in  the  decisions  whi  1 
priorities,  and  also  release  moi ; 
build  a  highway  here,  a  housing  ] : 
there,  a  sewage-treatment  plant  : 
where  else.  Basically,  such  decish 
both  political  and  economic,  a  . 
men  who  make  them  will  not  loi 
vive  unless  they  are  skilled  in  p 
economy.  They  should,  of  coui 
advised   by   architects— and  by 
gists,   engineers,   and   a   lot  of 
specialists— but  they  themselves  a 
cialists  only  in  the  public  busine 
the  Acropolis  we  have  to  thank  P 
a  politician.  W  ho  now  rememb 
names  of  the  architects  he  hired: 

If  this  college  can  produce 
small-size  Pericles  now  and  th 
shall  regard  the  experiment  as 

ce^s. 
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"I  hardly  know  what 
an  annuity  isl- 
and now 
hey  come  along  with 
a  Variable  Annuity." 


If  you're  retired  or  about  to  retire,  send  for  a 
free  prospectusthat  explains  Equitable'sVari- 
able  Immediate  Annuities* These  annuities 
provide  monthly  payments  for  life  in  amounts 
which  vary  to  reflect  the  investment  perform- 
ance of  Separate  Account  C,  an  investment 
account  of  The  Equitable  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  common  stocks.  Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon. No  obligation.  •Not  available  in  all  states. 


Ti,e  Equitable— Area  28-H 
1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Please  send  me  your  free  prospectus  on  Variable  Im- 
mediate Annuities.  I  understand  this  does  not  obligate 
me  in  any  way. 


Name 


Street 


City 


County 


State 


Zip  Code 
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The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  N.Y.  1970 


Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr. 
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Eckliardt  of  Texas 


WHEN  I  i  E I '  K  E  S  E  \  T  A  T I V  E  Bob  Eck- 
hardt  of  the  eighth  district  of 
Texas  entered  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  early  1967,  lie  encountered 
a  lot  of  problems— the  raids  are  always 
stacked  against  the  new  boys,  especially 
if  they  are  already  fifty-three  years  old 
and  stand  little  chance  of  achieving 
seniority.  But  the  worst  problem  was 
that  his  natural  political  allies  in  the 
House  could  not  believe  Eckhardt  was 
a  liberal. 

In  the  first  place,  he  speaks  in  the 
soft  drawl  of  East  Texas,  and  even  after 
his  real  political  sympathies  had  been 
suspected  he  would  still  horrify  a  cor- 
rect Yankee  liberal  by  going  over  to  the 
Senate  side  to  testify  on  a  bill  and 
bandying  genial  colloquialisms  with 
people  like  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina,  laughing  and  saying 
things  like.  "But  Senat@h,  isn't  that  like 
send in»  the  possum  to  chase  the  dawg?" 
I  sually  there  is  a  gold  watch  chain 
strung  across  the  waistcoated  paunch 
of  his  three-piece  suit:  and  above  the 
unvarying;  bow  tie  the  vaguely  Clag- 
hornish  hair  tends  to  tumble  down  to 
eye  level.  The  truth  is.  Bob  Eckhardt 
looks  like  a  Southern  tory,  and  when 
you  first  meet  him  you  expect  him  to 
think  like  an  Allen  Drury  caricature  of 
a  Southern  Congressman. 

In  the  second  place,  Eckhardt  isn't  a 
liberal.  He  is  actually  an  almost  quaint 
example  of  the  genuine  federalist  who 
flourished  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public bul  began  to  become  extinct  dur- 
ing the  stresses  of  the  lQ30s.  He  really 
believes  in  the  balanced  system  of  slate 
and  federal  power  that  Madison  &  Com- 
pany put  together,  but  he  differs  from 
most  Southerners  of  thai  apparent  per- 
suasion in  that  he  is  usually  for  the  un- 
derdog rather  than  the  top-dog.  In  a 
I w elve-year  legislative  career  (which  in- 
cluded several  terms  in  the  Texas  As- 
sembly before  bis  election  In  Congress  I 
Bob  Eckhardt  has  worked  for  industrial 
safely  legislation,  civil  rights,  arms  con- 
trol, conservation,  consumer  protection, 
and  other  generally  un- Texan  causes. 

Still,  it  was  quite  a  while  after  he  took 
his  seat  in  Congress  for  metropolitan 
Harris  County  (Houston),  in  a  seat  he 


had  in  fact  helped  design  as  a  member 
of  the  Texas  House,  before,  the  suspi- 
cious Congressional  liberals  began  to 
notice  him.  "The  hardest  group  to 
crack,"  surprisingly,  "was  the  Dem- 
ocratic  Study  Group,"  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  House  liberals  who  supply  each 
other  with  study  papers  and  voting  posi- 
tions in  an  effort  to  dent  the  well-forti- 
fied House  committee  establishment. 

Some  of  this  suspicion  was  allayed, 
last  June,  w  hen  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
delivered  its  decision  in  Powell  v.  Mc- 
Cormack,  with  Chief  Justice  Warren 
delivering  the  last  of  his  great  liber- 
tarian opinions  and  holding  that  the 
House  had  illegally  deprived  the  Har- 
lem Congressman  of  his  seat.  In  reach- 
ing that  verdict,  the  Court  quoted  at 
length  from  an  elegant  discussion  of 
the  parliamentary  issue  written  by  Bob 
Eckliardt  in  the  University  of  Texas 
law  rev  iew  .  Typically,  Eckhardt  regards 
Powell  as  a  rogue  but  believes  that  even 
a  rogue  lias  his  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Powell  never  bothered  to  thank 
Eckhardt  for  his  pains,  but  that  hardly 
matters  to  Eckhardt. 

His  advocacy  of  Powell's  unpopular 
cause  is  only  one  in  a  series  of  improb- 
able positions  in  which  Bob  Eckhardt 
has  found  himself.  When  the  omnibus 
crime-control  bill  came  to  the  House 
floor  in  the  summer  of  1968  on  a  tide 
of  "law -and-order"  sentiment,  he  joined 
a  small  group  of  liberals  in  opposing  its 
riot-control  section,  believing  it  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  and— 
as  imporlani  to  a  real  federalist  -an  un- 
precedented and  uncalled-for  expansion 
of  federal  criminal  law  . 

The  same  considerations,  basically, 
governed  a  recent  decision  thai  put  him 
among  the  lories.  He  opposed  persis- 
tenllv  the  Constitutional  amendment, 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House 
lasi  September,  providing  foi  the  direct 
popular  election  of  Presidents. 


Edwin  1/.  Yoder,  Jr.  has  been  associate 
editoi  <>j  llir  ( ireenslioro  Daily  News  since 
1965.  A  native  North  Carolinian,  he  grad- 
uated from  the  t  niversity  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  from  Oxford,  a  hen-  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Si  holm. 


"I    think    you're    being  cou 
slicked,"   he   told   the   New  Yoj 
Californians,   and   other   urban  [ 
gressmen  who  voted  for  the  amendilii 
noting  that  the  five  largest  states, 
taihing  a  third  of  the  people,  cc 
only  six  committee  chairmanship 
Congress— 15  per  cent.  Under  theU 
toral  college,  he  argued,  the  Pres  I 
is  a  "superlegislator"  whose  "in  \ 
tive  quality"  the  country  needs 
voted  in  a  minority  of  seventy. 

As  his  progressive  colleagues  i 
House  began  to  perceive  that  Eck 
is  a  man  of  rare  independence, 
began  to  admit  him  to  those  almos 
spiratorial  little  cells  of  the  like-mi  « 
that  operate  beneath  the  huge,  unv  II 
surface  of  the  House.  Eckhardt  is  ;V  ™ 
in  several  informal  bands,  in  adci  " 

r 

to  the  large  and  rather  inchoate  I 
cratic  Study  Group,  which  he  m] 
ously  designates  as  the  "True  I 
ers,"  the  "Hard  Core,"  and  anotl 
ultra-confidential  that  no  Strang 
admitted— the  "Group. 

When  I  visiied  Eckliardt  in 
I  711  of  the  Longworth  Building 
week  last  September.  1  found  j 
barred  from  any  spying  on  the  ( 
which    was   then   mapping  lcji- 
Strateg)   on  defense  procurement 
that  time  the  procuremi  nl  bill, 
had  been  debated  by  the  Serial 
three  months,  seemed  likely  to  pa 
I  louse  in  a  lew  dav  s.  and  it  did.  I 
manage  to  v  isit  the  Hard  Core,  a  | 
what  less  serious  group  of  HoUSI 
vists  who  gather  weeklv  over  I 
rolls  and  coffer  to  intrigue  agai 
inertia  of  the  committee  establish 


Froi 


t  is 


On  that  particular  morning, 
hardl  had  ridden  his  bicycr"5 
the  wav  from  his  house  on  \  Sli 
Georgetow  n  lo  ( lapitol  Hill,  his 
taking  him  past  the  little  red  town 
where  John  Kennedy  once  lived,  1 
reflecting  pool  and  the  Lincoll 
morial.  During  those  morning  b 
i  ides.  Eckhardt  ponders  the  comilj 
on  the  Hill  and  sometimes  writes 
he  is  an  amateur  versifiei  api 
loonisl    about    House  colleagues. 


GOMINGSOON: 

HE  LITTLE  CAR 

HAT  DOES  EVERY 

HNGWELL 


Late  this  summer,  Chevrolet  will  bring 
a  new  little  car. 
Truly  new. 
And  truly  little. 
Who  needs  it,  you  ask? 
Fair  question.  There's  already  a 
h  of  little  cars  on  the  market.  And  a  few 
iem,  we'll  reluctantly  admit,  aren't  half 
We'll  also  admit  that  they  all  leave  a 
something  to  be  desired. 

Everything?  Everything. 

Our  little  car,  which  we're  still  find- 
ways  to  improve,  will  leave  nothing  to 
esired. 

Its  talents  will  be  impressive. 
For  instance,  in  our  own  highway 
our  new  mini  has  been  traveling  almost 
r  on  a  quart  of  gas  as  some  cars  go 
gallon. 

Yet  the  ca 
■Mi  rabbit. 

Front  disc 
a  ;s  will  stop 
fd  mphatically 

It  is 
id  mmonly 
ea  y  in  cross- 
mds. 


Nimble  and  easy  to  park. 

Simple  and  easy  to  fix. 

And  strong.  Strong  body,  strong 
chassis,  strong  engine,  strong  everything. 

The  inside  isn't  fancy.  But  it  sure 
isn't  plain.  And  there's  room  in  there  for  four 
full-grown  people.  (Or,  two  full-grown  people 
and  three  or  four  semi-grown  people.) 

All  that,  and  considerably  more,  for 
the  same  kind  of  money  people  have  been 
paying  for  ordinary  everyday  little  cars. 

We  wouldn't  blame  you  for  being 
skeptical.  The  car  does  indeed  sound  too 
good  to  be  true. 

lb  be  continued. 

Bear  with  us.  Read  our  future  ads, 
in  which  we'll  get  progressively  specific  with 
facts,  features,  dimensions,  statistics. 

Then,  in  a  few  months,  we'll  hit 
you  with  the  biggest 
little  persuader 
of  them  all:  the  car 
itself.  Four  of  them 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

A  sedan,  a  coupe, 
a  station  wagon.  And 
\     ^  even  a  little  panel 

J  Y    \  truck. 


You'll 
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years  ago,  pedaling  the  same  35-minute 
route,  he  got  to  thinking  about  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross,  the  Iowa  Repub- 
lican watchdog  whom  he  admires  at  a 
safe  ideological  distance,  and  wrote: 

It's  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bow 
To  just  preserve  the  status  quo. 
And  Dr.  Hall  will  gladly  tell  'em 
His  status  quo  is  antebellum. 
"What  helium,  then?"  cries  Mr.  Gross. 
''The  Civil  War  is  much  too  close. 
Td  fain  retreat  with  right  good  speed 
To  England  prior  to  Runnymede." 

"Mr.  Gross,"  Eckhardt  says,  "sees 
the  world  as  not  having  changed  much 
from  the  days  when  it  was  ruled  by  the 
British  Navy.  Mr.  Gross,  you  know,  is 
the  one  who  combs  the  Congressional 
Record  to  find  out  how  much  tax 
money's  being  spent  for  those  limou- 
sines he  sees  parked  below  the  Capitol 
steps." 

Mr.  Gross,  comfortably  established 
by  virtue  of  the  seniority  system,  is  the 
kind  of  Congressman  Eckhardt  isn't— 
and  couldn't  be— both  because  of  his 
orthodox  power  in  the  House  and  be- 
cause of  his  outlook.  But  it  isn't  as  if 
(he  House  were  a  strange  place  to  Eck- 
hardt, even  if  its  usual  entrees  to  power 
are  shut  to  him.  His  maternal  uncle,  a 
Republican  named  Harry  Wurzbach, 
was  there  under  Harding  and  Coolidge, 
and  as  a  boy  Eckhardt  once  campaigned 
with  him.  "Some  fool  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  during  a  speech,  and  another  time 
they  tried  to  count  him  out  but  he  de- 
manded a  recount  and  claimed  his  seat 
alter  the  House  had  already  convened." 
Another  uncle  on  his  father's  side,  a 
Bryan  Democrat,  sat  during  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  era.  His  father's  cousin,  a 
"Southern  bloc  conservative."  was  in 
the  House  in  New  Deal  days.  Eck- 
hardt's  constituency  in  northeast  Harris 
County  provides  a  further  variation  on 
the  family  legacy.  It  is  a  labor-minority 
district,  which  reelected  Eckhardt  last 
year  with  a  70  per  cent  majority,  even 
though  there  was  considerable  Wallace 
sentiment  among  the  oil  workers  and 
steelworkers.  His  thumping  majority 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
Bob  Eckhardt  lias  never  disguised  the 
fact  thai  he  isn'i  a  segregationist.  (In  a 
Houston  telev  ision  debate  thirteen  years 
ago,  he  dismissed  the  then-fashionable 
revival  of  "interposition"  as  "digging 
up  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  trying  to  run 
him  for  President."  > 

When  Bob  Eckhardt  pedaled  his  bike 
up  ('(institution  Avenue  on  the  Septem- 
ber day  we  were  to  breakfast  with  Ins 
friends  of  the  Hard  ('ore.  a  more  or  less 


routine  week  in  the  House  was  in  pros- 
pect—no large  dramas  or  dilemmas  but 
a  good  window  on  the  House  as  an  insti- 
tution at  this  stage  in  its  history.  Most 
of  the  week's  newspaper  headlines  gen- 
erated on  Capitol  Hill  would,  as  usual, 
dwell  on  the  Senate.  Senator  Charles 
Goodell  would  pass  a  milestone  in  his 
countermarch  toward  reelection  by  in- 
troducing his  resolution  to  extricate  the 
U.S.  from  Vietnam.  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth,  Jr.,  President.  Nixon's 
nominee  for  the  Fortas  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  would  explain  his  stock 
portfolio  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

On  the  House  side,  there  would  be 
little  business  on  the  floor  worth  remem- 
bering, although  Bob  Eckhardt  would 
speak  briefly  for  a  bill  to  revive  railway 
passenger  service,  recalling  a  trip 
through  the  Rockies  in  a  decrepit  Pull- 
man car  when  he  and  the  ancient  porter 
sought  to  raise  the  temperature  above 
freezing.  (In  some  ways,  the  House 
floor  is  nearly  as  removed  from  a  Con- 
gressman's hour-by-hour  concern  as  the 
Senate,  which  by  custom  is  never  called 
anything  but  "the  other  place."  Every 
few  hours  the  bells  would  ring  and  the 
lights  flash  on  the  clock  above  Sam 
Houston's  portrait  behind  Eckhardt's 
oval  desk,  and  the  Congressman  would 
scurry  over  for  a  quorum  call  or  a  vote. 
To  a  stranger  looking  down  from  the 
well-invigilated  galleries— you  may  not 
rest  your  elbows  on  the  railings  or  take 
notes— the  House  chamber,  in  its  dim 
reds  and  browns,  suggests  a  railway 
depot  of  the  last  century  where  some 
berserk  station  master  is  droning  about 
legislation  rather  than  train  schedule-.  I 

The  Longworth  Building,  where  Eck- 
hardt parks  his  bike  every  day  for  a 
quick  elevator  ride  to  the  seventh  floor, 
is  one  of  three  House  office  buildings. 
Its  offices  are  arranged  four-square 
about  a  courtyard  planted  with  three 
forlorn  rows  of  shrubs,  and  looking 
down  from  a  fourth-floor  window  you 
hall  expect  to  see  a  queue  of  prisoners 
taking  the  air. 

On  this  morning,  the  Haul  Core  were 
meeting  in  the  offices  of  Representative 
Dave  Obey  of  Wisconsin,  a  newcomer 
whose  office  walls  are  decorated  with 
peace  emblems  and  anti  DDT  posters, 
and  whose  credentials  no  doubt  per- 
mitted him  quicker  entree  into  the  inner 
cells  of  House  liberalism  than  Eck- 
hardt's. In  fact.  Eckhardt  is  the  only 
Southerner  in  the  Hard  ('ore.  Others- 
Representative  Ed  Koch  of  New  York, 
/Miner  Mikva  of  III  inois.  Patsy  Mink  of 
Hawaii.  Brock  Adams  of  Washington 


have  some  seniority  behind  thenjj 
not  enough  to  be  part  of  the  comrfl 
establishment    that    runs    the  Hj| 
Gathering  in  Obey's  office,  the  re 
joke  about  the  District  of  Col 
crime  bill,  a  civil  libertarian's  d 
from  the  Justice  Department 
complains  that  post  offices  in  his  d 
are  dumping  his  news  letters  an 
what  the  others  do  about  that  pr 
Patsy  Mink,  just  back  from  H| 
takes  a  good  bit  of  ribbing  aboiW 
new  district,  now  mainly  agricuj 
"Boy,  am  I  going  conservative, 
says. 


THE  hard  core  is  representa 
gathered  as  I  listened  to  the  cj 
sion.  of  a  certain  group  of  yo-ift 
seniority-shy  members  who  hold  Mi 
members  in  some  affection  but  mm 
that  the  committee  chairmen  am 
powerful  and  too  independent.  ThH 
blame  largely  on  the  "leadership 
word  spoken  in  Eckhardt's  circletR 
a   certain   bemused   disdain.  SjH 
McCormack.  the  ancient  presidiiH 
cer  of  the  House  who  is  famiBjj 
Americans  as  the  old  gentleman  win 
gaping  mouth  who  sits  behind  thelp| 
dent  during  joint  sessions,  is  agJH 
be  wrapped  up  in  "the  goody  gamH 
is   preoccupied,   they  complainfljiii 
housekeeping  matters  like  the  JH| 
versial  extension  of  the  CapitoiHg 
I  '"lit,  improving  the  food  serflj 
the  various  dining  rooms,  and  M| 
ing  House  employees.  (If  Mr. 
mack  is  somewhat  remote  from  |§§$ 
fighting  on  national  issues,  he  pjfig 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder  Wm 
content  in  the  household.  WhiK 
fairly   prominent    Midwest  DeHj 
joined  several  others  in  speakin<p||| 
the  treatment  of  the  dining  roc  f 
ployees,  he  was  startled  by  the  j| 
er's   response.   "After  the  spee  t, 
telephoned  to  say  that  he's  with  i 
followed  it  up  with  a  meeting  an  3 
phone  <  alls   You  know  why?  I 
were  an  employees'  demonstrate 
the  one  who'd  be  embarrassed, 
jority  Leader  Carl  Albert.  McCoi  S 
deputy,  is  suspected  of  secret  r 
thies.  But  as  the  hei r-apparent  J 
speakership  he  must  play  cone: 
W  hen  Poh  Eckhardt  look  me 

Albert's  office,  I  found  the  IV 
Leader  a  friendly,  diminutive  m 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  soft  voi 
bristled  only  when  I  asked  him  tl  i 
cliches  about  the  I  louse  foi  ii 
that  it  has  become  a  less  res  I 
chamber  than  I  he  Sm  ile. 


I 
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Drive  as  far  as  you  like  for  a  week.  $99. 


We've  created  a  special  rate  that'll  let  you 
travel  literally  thousands  of  miles  on  your 
vacation  at  no  extra  cost. 

In  most  of  our  U.  S.  and  Canadian  offices, 
we'll  rent  you  an  intermediate  or  standard  Ford 
or  a  similar  sedan  for  seven  days  for  $99.  You 
can  drive  as  far  as  you  like  without  paying  us  a 
penny  over  the  $99  as  long  as  you  return  the  car 
to  the  city  from  which  you  rented  it.  Insurance  is 
included,  gas  is  not. 

If  you  rent  the  car  in  Florida  or  in 
California,  the  rate  is  the  same,  but  you  can 
return  the  car  to  any  city  in  the  state. 
And  regardless  of  where  you  rent,  if  you  want  to 
pick  up  the  car  in  one  city  and  leave  it  in  almost 
any  other,  we  have  a  plan  to  cover  that,  too. 

Our  $99  rate  is  an  excellent  deal  if  you're 
going  more  than  500  miles.  If  you're  driving  less, 


we  have  a  special  rate  at  most  Hertz  offices  that's 
even  better :  The  Hertz  747. 

We'll  rent  you  an  intermediate  or  standard 
Ford  or  a  similar  sedan  for  a  minimum  of 
seven  clays,  for  a  weekend,  or  over  a  two-day 
holiday  for  $7.47  a  day  and  10  cents  a  mile. 
Insurance  is  included,  gas  is  not.  (Since  the  $99 
and  747  rates  are  not  available  at  all  Hertz 
locations,  call  us  for  details.) 

If  you'd  like  some  suggestions  on  what  to 
do  with  the  car  once  you've  got  it,  we've  motoring 
and  touring  guides  for  almost  every 
part  of  the  country. 

No  matter  which  rate  you 
choose,  the  company  comes  at  no 
extra  cost. 

You  don  t  just  rent  a  car.  You  rent  a  company, 
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On  the  Wednesday  before  I  met  with 
the  Hard  Core  in  Obeys  office,  the  in- 
surgents had  won  a  small  victory  in  the 
caucus— a  resolution  "adopting"  the 
1968  Democratic  platform  as  the  basis 
for  legislative  initiative  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. "You  can't  understand  the  caucus 
problem.'"  Eckhardt  explained,  "unless 
you  understand  that  it's  the  only  House 
forum  where  people  who  think  as  I  do— 
the  activists,  the  impatient  younger 
members— have  a  potential  majority." 
The  powerful  committee  chairmen 
despise  the  caucus.  "Do  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  caucus  and  a  cac- 
tus?"' one  asked.  "In  a  cactus,  the 
pricks  are  all  on  the  outside.*'  Know  ing 
as  they  do  that  the  insurgents  want  to 
use  the  caucus  to  bring  pressure  on 
them,  the  committee  chairmen  yearn  for 
the  old  days  when  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  controlled  it.  fearing  that  it  would 
develop  into  a  scene  of  family  quarrels 
among  Democrats,  especially  over  civil 
rights. 

I  learned  still  more  about  the  recent 
historv  of  the  caucus,  a  few  days  later, 
when  Eckhardt  sent  me  to  track  down 
Representative  Morris  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona. To  talk  with  Udall.  who  used  to 
be  a  star  athlete,  you  have  to  stay  in 
motion.  First  he  would  lean  against  the 
marble  pillars  in  the  hallway  outside 
the  members"  entrance  to  the  House 
chamber  (suggestive,  in  its  tawdry 
ornateness.  of  a  Byzantine  seraglio  I . 
Then  something  would  happen.  I  dall 
would  dart  into  the  chamber,  where  a 
debate  was  in  progress  over  an  amend- 
ment to  the  \\  ilderness  Act.  and  after 
a  bit  he  would  return  and  we  would 
move  out  on  the  porch  overlooking  the 
West  Front.  On  the  run.  I  discovered 
why  Ldall  stood  as  a  test  candidate 
fur  the  speakership  in  January  1969 
against  Speaker  McCormack.  a  some- 
what quixotic  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  Eckhardt's  support.  L  dall  w  ould  say 
nothing  to  disparage  the  leadership, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  his  "Dear 
Democratic  Colleague"  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 26.  1968,  was  a  matter  of  record, 
having  appeared  in  the  New  i  ork 
Times.  It  was,  in  effect,  Udall's  plat- 
form, and  it  spoke  for  Eckhardt  and 
others  in  declaring  that  the  House  "can 
and  should  be  a  source  of  innovative 
programs"  and  that  "too  often  House 
Democrats  have  failed  to  extend  to  our 
newer  and  more  marginal  members  the 
kinds  of  recognition  .  .  .  that  would  give 
them  deserved  strength  in  their  constit- 
uencies." 

Ldall  cupped  his  hands,  forming  a 
sort  of  canvon.  "In  theorv."  he  said. 


"when  the  elections  come,  the  House  is 
supposed  to  have  a  heavy  turnover"— 
he  swept  one  hand  over  the  other,  indi- 
cating a  major  washout— "but  it  takes 
a  real  flood— a  1964— to  do  that,  and  in 
most  years  only  the  marginal  few  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gully,  eighty  or  so, 
are  exposed  and  washed  away."  It  still 
rankles  with  House  activists  that  the 
leadership  did  so  little  to  protect  the 
so-called  "Goldwater  liberals""  elected 
in  the  1964  landslide  from  the  inevit- 
able washing  away  in  1966. 

In  the  speakership  race.  Ldall 
pleaded  for  "constructive,  rational,  and 
responsible  airing  of  differences  in  cau- 
cuses."' He  got  a  meager  fifty-eight 
votes  on  the  secret  ballot,  indicating  to 
at  least  one  of  his  staff  members  that 
"there  are  either  a  lot  of  secret  sympa- 
thizers with  the  seniority  system  or  a 
lot  of  liars."'  But  combined  with  other 
pressures,  the  Ldall  challenge  brought 
more  alterations,  one  of  them  an  up- 
grading of  the  caucus.  It  now  meets 
monthly,  not  sporadically  as  under 
Rayburn.  and  it  debates  issues  rather 
than  merely  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
elders. 

The  change  is  important  to  Eck- 
hardt. for  with  most  of  the  Hard  Core 
types  he  believes  that  the  Democrats* 
loss  of  the  White  House  last  year 
drastically  changed  their  role.  "Under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson."'  Eckhardt  says, 
"the  leadership  was  a  conduit  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  and  we  had  a  sense 
of  motion.  Nixon  exerts  little  or  no 
pressure,  and  w  ith  W  hite  House  pres- 
sure off.  the  committee  chairmen  are 
more  lackadaisical  and  independent."" 

Eckhardt  was  excited  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  mid-September  caucus,  the 
week  before  I  visited  his  office.  Repre- 
sentative Jonathan  Bingham  and  others, 
with  Eckhardt  playing  a  last-minute 
parliamentary  role,  managed  to  pass  a 
resolution  directing  the  committees  to 
seek  legislative  goals  in  the  1968  plat- 
form. The  coup  displeased  the  elders, 
some  of  whom  tried  to  divert  the  attack 
from  the  Democratic  committee  moguls 
to  the  \\  hite  House,  i  "You  can  hear  the 
old  bulls  roaring  when  one  of  us  gets 
up  in  the  caucus."'  said  one  of  the  Hard 
("ore.  i 


IT  was  the  visit  oe  Mr.  Ezra  Schacht 
of  Houston  one  morning  that  intro- 
duced me  to  the  full  range  of  a  Con- 
gressman's labors  in  ombudsmanship. 
labors  Eckhardt  takes  ven  seriously. 
Mr.  Schacht,  dressed  in  a  natty  brown 
suit  with  blue  pinstripes  and  a  match- 


ing striped  tie,  had  just  delivered 
tain  legal  papers  to  the  Supreme 
in  behalf  of  his  son,  who  is  tryr 
appeal  a  prison  sentence  for  ant; 
activity.  Danny  Schacht,  a  young 
trical  engineer  working  at  his  fatA 
plant,  had  acted  in  an  antidraft  skiti 
side  the  Houston  draft  induction 
ter  two  years  before.  Several  n 
later,    as    Eckhardt  summarized 
story,    FBI    agents    arrested  D 
Schacht  and  charged  him  with  v: 
ing  a  law  prohibiting  the  unautho 
wearing  of  a  military  uniform.  In 
1969.  the  sentence  was  upheld, 
though  young  Schacht's  law  yers  ar. 
that  the  antidraft  theatrics  were 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment,  a 
as  by  a  law  permitting  an  actor  t 
tray  a  soldier  "if  the  portraval  do 
tend  to  discredit  the  armed  forces^ 

This  "exception  to  an  exceptiorj 
he  calls  it.  intrigues  Eckhardt.  \\  ifcjj 
aides  Julius  Glickman  and  Chris  M 
both  lawyers,  he  discusses  the  Cji 
tutional  issue.  If  the  Supreme  \* 
accepts  Schacht's  appeal,  he  decidM 
may  submit  an  amicus  curiae  ?» 
arguing  that  the  whole  proceeding 
unconstitutional  if  the  theatrical  ia 
an  Army  uniform  must  be  confirji 
skits  reflecting  credit  on  the  em 
forces. 

The  Schacht  case  is  one  of  hun/d 
that  come  to  a  Congressman's  attr 
every  year,  making  his  office  a  s-l 
ganglion  where  the  nerve  fibe 
governmental  relations  meet.  The'i^ 
every  day  are  heavy,  and  have  be  i 
three  years,  with  military  prob  a 
mainly  over  the  draft. 

I  asked  Eckhardt  for  other  ex£  D 
of  the  ombudsman's  role.  From  tl  fi 
he  brought  out  several  worn  iJ 
folders  concerning  George  Vin  \; 
Houston  odd-jobs  man  who  join 
Army  in  1935— thirty-five  years  § 
and  still  seeks  back  pay  for  fal 
prisonment.  Recentlv.  Eckhardt  I 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  m^,., 
perhaps  the  hundredth  letter  in  thiJJ^. 
calling   Viiicin's   "the   most  sh  ik 
bureaucratic  abuse  that  has  eve 
to  my  attention.'*  Falsely  accu 
sodomv  while  in  the  guardhouse 
Brown.  Texas,  in  1938.  Vincin 
five  years  at  Leavenworth,  even 
his  key  accusers  admitted  lyin 
thii  ty->  ear  effort  to  clear  his  nai 
collect  back  pav  is  incomplete:  h 
pardon  signed  by  President  Jc  v 
who  took  a  personal  interest  in  tl  c 
but  slill  lacks  the  back  pay:  and 
the  Army  supports  private  leg  : 
Eckhardt  has  introduced  to  gra; 


Honest,  Jim  and  Maureen  Cunningham, 
:iow you  can  afford  to  goto  Britain. 
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BOAC's 

New  round-trip  fare. 

$265*  is  all  it  costs  to  fly 
BOAC  Economy  Class 
round  trip  New  York/ 
London.  Or  to  Manchester 
or  to  Glasgow,  on  our 
29/45-day  Excursion  fare. 
You'll  find  you'll  be  able  to 
stay  in  hotels  for  $5  or  $6 
a  day.  And  enjoy  pub 
lunches  of  cold  cuts  and 
beer  for  80  cents.  And 
when  you  step  aboard  a 
BOAC  jet  your  vacation  in 
Britain  has  already  begun. 
With  the  fine,  elegant  ser- 
vice we  British  have  been 
famous  for— for  years. 


ie  Cunninghams  have  relatives  in  Britain,  so  they 
|  ?re  delighted  to  find  out  how  little  it  would  cost 
[em  to  travel  on  BOAC  this  year. They'll  really 
ppreciate  BOAC's  unbelievably  low  fares— Jimmy's 

lary  ($8,000)  as  a  Junior  Engineer  at  one  of  the 
[ajor  TV  networks  has  to  support  a  household  of  five! 

If  you're  bound  for  Britain,  what's  the  best  way 
f  go?  "Definitely  BOAC,"  says  Maureen.  Why? 
1  ares  are  so  low  this  year." 


s 


295 

BOAC's 

Bonanza  car  or  rail  tour. 


BOAC's  Combination 
Holidays  in  Britain. 

Pick  from  a  variety  of  holidays 
in  London  and  the  countryside 
by  car,  train  or  motorcoach. 
Included  are  round-trip  fare 
New  York/London,  hotels, 
transportation  and  breakfasts. 
From  $325.*** 


You  get  your  round-trip  New  York/London  air  fare,  one  night  in  a 
London  airport  hotel  with  private  bath  and  12  nights  in  a  country  guest 
house,  all  for  $295."  Plus  a  car  for  two  weeks  with  unlimited  mileage 
or  a  two-week  rail  pass  for  unlimited  train  travel.  Or  for  $344** 
you  get  19  nights  in  a  guest  house  plus  the  car  for  3  weeks  with 
unlimited  mileage.  Or  the  rail  pass  for  three  weeks. 


^  BOAC's  Britain, 
sn't  it  nice  to  know  it  costs  so  little? 

'•ritish  Overseas  Airways  Corporation, 
doxVC  10,  Dept.131-467,  New  York,  New  York  10011    Tel.  687-1600 

J  =s,  I  am  interested  in  your  low  cost  holidays  in  Britain  and  Europe  this  year. 
I  ;nd  me  details. 

r 

■  r.,  Mrs.,  Miss 


■  Idress 


City 


Zip 


■    I  /  Travel  Agent  is 


j  ires  vary  between  $265  and  $295  according  to  season.  **  Includes  Economy  Group  BIT  Fare  from  New  York. 

:ludes  Economy  Group  GIT  Fare  from  New  York.  Double  occupancy  in  hotels. 
I  r  tours  priced  for  each  of  two  travelling  together.  All  tour  prices  subject  to  peak  season  supplements. 
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cin  his  back  pay.  it  will  probably  fail. 
Vincin,  Administrative  Assistant  Chris 
Little  told  me.  once  flew  from  Houston 
to  \\  ashington  to  check  on  his  case. 
"\\  hen  I  sent  him  down  to  the  Army 
liaison  othce  he  took  one  look  at  the 
uniforms  and  fled  on  the  next  plane." 

Kristina  Truitt.  Eckhardts  tall  case- 
worker, handles  the  ombudsmanship 
operation,  which  ranges  from  cases  as 
grim  as  Vincin's  to  those  as  comic,  and 
a~  far  beyond  Eckhardt  s  miracle-work- 
ing power,  as  that  of  the  mother  who 
recently  wrote  to  complain  that  the  Air 
Force  band  would  not  accept  her  son 
as  a  French  horn  player.  "I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  your  keen  disappoint- 
ment that  your  son  was  not  accepted. 
Eckhardt  wrote  in  a  letter  of  skillful 
Haim  Ginott-like  consolation.  "After 
doing  his  very  best  to  perfect  his  skill 
in  the  French  horn,  he  must  have  been 
crestfallen  that  he  was  not  chosen." 

Some  pleas  for  help  run  to  the  bi- 
zarre. An  Army  enlisted  man  who  has 
been  in  and  out  of  military  dispensaries 
in  the  Far  Fast  wrote  to  ask  Eckhardt's 
advice  on  a  drug  to  restore  his  sexual 
powers  to  normal.  As  we  talked  about 
bureaucratic  mix-ups  one  morning,  a 
Houston  lawyer  telephoned  to  ask  the 
Congressman"?  help  in  speeding  home 
the  body  of  an  oil-rig  operator  who'd 
died  of  a  heart  seizure  in  Libya. 

"His  wife."'  Kristina  Truitt  ex- 
plained, "asked  for  an  autopsy,  which 
seems  to  have  thrown  the  Libyan 
government  into  an  uproar.  She  s 
waived  the  request,  but  they  don  t  em- 
balm the  dead  in  Libya."  \t  the  State 
Department.  Kristina  found  an  othce 
wholly  concerned  with  American  deaths 
abroad,  which  for  a  $10  cable  fee  will 
make  inquiries,  i  Somewhere  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  diplomatic  establish- 
ment, we  speculated,  there  must  be  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
death,  i 

Everv  Congressman  is  to  one  degree 
or  another  a  guardian  of  the  Danny 
Schachts  and  the  \ incins  and  others 
who  run  afoul  of  the  law  or  bureaucra- 
cies but  1  had  the  feeling  that  Eck- 
hardt's othce  takes  its  ombudsmanship 
almost  a-  seriously  as  the  legislative 
process  itself.  From  the  wall  near  Eck- 
hardt's desk  stares  down  Eckhardt's 
formidablv  bearded  great-great-grand- 
father. Robert  Kleberg,  who  came  to 
Texa?  from  Germany  in  the  1830s. 
seeking  he  said  "unbounded  personal, 
•  religious,  and  political  liberty"  and  ex- 
pecting to  find  "in  Texas,  above  all 
countries,  the  blessed  land  of  my  most 
fervent  hopes.1" 


4  FTER  LUNCH  THAT  day  came  the  lob- 
/m_byists,  two  gentlemen  who  wanted 
to  discuss  Representative  John  Dingell "s 
bill  pending  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  Eckhardt  is  a  member,  to  cur- 
tail FCC  licensing  of  pay  television. 

As  the  staff  removes  the  dishes  and 
glasses,  Eckhardt  explains  that  on  an 
average  week  like  this  one  he  may  see 
perhaps  a  dozen  lobbyists  of  one  kind : 
representative?  of  railway  unions  who 
are  quarreling  among  themselves  over 
a  bill  to  adjust  the  retirement  fund:  the 
pav -television  people:  the  Quakers,  who 
want  to  enlist  Congressional  help  for 
the  October  15  Moratorium. 

"\\  hen  I  came  to  Congress."  he  re- 
calls, as  we  wait  for  the  pay-TV  people, 
"mv  first  reaction  was.  "There's  far  less 
lobbying  here  than  in  the  Texas  legis- 
lature." But  it's  only  subtler— less  obtru- 
sive, more  professional.  1  ou  have  to 
make  yourself  available  for  it.  But  it 
wasn't  that  way  in  Austin.  When  the 
Texas  House  would  adjourn  for  lunch 
and  the  big  door?  would  swing  open, 
dozens  of  lobbyist?  would  swarm  out- 
side, waiting  to  snare  you  for  lunch  if 
vou'd  go.  1  believe  a  man  could  go  to 
Austin  and  live  off  the  land  for  the 
whole  session.  You  had  to  hide  from 
them.  I  remember  I  was  eating  one 
night  with  my  family  at  a  place  in  Aus- 
tin. 1  asked  for  the  check  and  found  it'd 
been  paid.  I  looked  across  the  room  and 
there  was  a  prominent  lobbyist,  just 
smiling  and  nodding.  He  didn't  even 
come  to  the  table.  'Is  he  a  friend  of 
yours,  Daddy?'  one  of  mv  little  girls 
asked. 

"The  first  time  I  ran  for  the  Texas 
legislature— it  was  1040.  1  was  just  out 
of  law  school  and  I  got  what  1  call  my 
mandate  from  the  people  to  practice  law 
privately— old  man  Edmonds  Travis,  a 
lobbyist  for  several  Standard  Oil  sub- 
sidiaries told  me.  'Bob.  what  you  do  is 
you  attack  all  the  venal  interest?  except 
one.  and  that's  where  you  git  your 
money.  i  ou  attacked  them  all.  As  a 
rule.  Capitol  Hill  lobbyists  make  them- 
selves scarce,  usuallv  hole  up  at  the 
Hotel  Congressional.  The  key  point  of 
contact  i~  usually  between  a  highly 
specialized  lobbyist  and  the  ?pecialized 
staff  people  of  a  standing  committee. 
Intimate  friendship?  spring  up  there- 
it's  the  rivet  point.  Friendships  that  out- 
la?!  terms.  Thev  probably  have  a  greater 
influence  on  legislation,  especially  if  it  s 
technical." 

Mr.  Fieter  van  Beek.  who  has  come 
to  talk  with  Eckhardt  about  pay-tele- 
vision, turns  out  to  be  a  vice  president 


of  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  w  i 
makes  the  signal-scramblers  for  pav 
An  erect,  Chicago  Dutchman  with  irl 
ing  eyes,  a  clipped  moustache,  a  I 
manner  of  precise  speaking  to  go  it  r 
it,  he  looks  as  if,  transposed  to  the  jj 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  he  had  ur 
stepped  from  the  cockpit  of  a  Sp.  in 
In  fact.  Mr.  van  Beek  is  a  bit  b/tliH 
shocked  from  the  pay-television 
and  he  launches  into  a  resigned  m 
rather  doleful  history  of  the  effc  li. 
pay-TV  to  gain  licensing  by  the  'GjJ 
Anticipating  the  point.  Eckhardt  b^aM 
in :  "\  ou  really  want  me  to  do  notFig — 
right?"   Nothing,   that   is.   abou  d 
Dingell  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  or  .  | 
merce  Committee.  Eckhardt  knov  tl^( 
legislation,  which  the  local  broadc;t(^ 
are  pushing  to  forestall  a  potential  m 
petitor.  Dingell  himself,  as  EckW 

explained  later,  wants  to  reserve  am  

ber  of  the  dwindling  VHF  frequjc^ 
for  noncommercial  uses,  but  his|ifciM 
and  those  of  the  commercial 
casters  mesh.  A  glance  at  Eckhc 
mail  on  the  subject,  which  was  fja  ' 
ful.  indicated  that  the  broadcasts  i 
waging  a  fairly  strenuous  campai  ; 
the  Dingell  bill.  "\Ye  want  to  pi  y 
across  to  your  constituents."  the  tf. 
sav.  in  effect,  "and  please  drop  ii  OJ . 
live  interview  next  time  you  are  t  ( 
area,  but  be  sure  you  v  ote  right  an 
Dingell  bill."  Eckhardt  conclude* 
interview  with  Mr.  van  Beek  by  yd 
that  he  is  "disposed"  to  vote  agai* . 
bill,  a  w  ay  Congressmen  have  of  sw: 
ing  hope  without  airtight  commi  U 


I^ickhardt  is   \  do-it-you rsel  r 
Cjwhen    it    come?   to   bill   di  i 
which  is  unusual  in  a  chamber  wl:"* 
is  admitted  that  too  much  legislsji  ' 
either  written  or  rewritten  unci, 
influence    of    specialized  lobbGj 
recent  months,  the  House  of  Jl,,.\ 
sentatives  has  suddenly  devekq 
the  first  time  the  practice  of  cos] 
ing  legislation,  too.  which  meaf  f 31  the Eq 
there  is  a  constant  Hood  ot  bills  1 
for    every    Congressman's    sig-  -S^. 
diether  he  know?  what's  in  the  il 


u  net  tier 
not. 

Eckhardt   has   a  philosophy 
writing  legislation.  "For  instan 
said.  "Lyndon  Johnson's  Great 
legi-lation  suffered  in  some  cast 
the  fact  that  he  is  what  1  call  a 
tive  entrepreneur  —  result-orient« 
a  craftsman.  Too  little  of  that 
tion  was  governed  by  a  hrm  ' 
what  a  bill  is  supposed  to  acco 
and  how. 


America  ! 

Convert  to  Rover's  Baby  V-8 
and  Free-up  35,350  Miles 
pf  Streets  and  Highways! 


Bumper  to  bumper.  64,000.000  Rovers  are  a  World-and-a-half  shorter. 


than  64.000.000  American  V-8s. 


IE  ROVER  3500S  offers  the 
I  ind  of  luxury  even  the  biggest 
i  -ican  V-8  car  has,  yet  it  is  35 

s  shorter. 

I  ting  that  there  are  an  estimated 
1 10,000  V-8s  in  this  country  (with 

umber  increasing  daily  whereas 
|ze  of  the  country  isn't)  it  would 

that  the  advantage  of  everyone's 
j  hing  to  Rover  has  never  been 

ir. 

ile  it  would  put  a  strain  on  our 
.ction  facilities  in  England— where 
people  attend  to  details;  nothing 
he  impressive  grind-them-out 
I  nery  in  Detroit— we  would,  in  the 
interest,  turn  out  all  64,000,000 
quickly  as  we  possibly  could. 
:ems  to  us  worth  the  effort, 
/ou  can  see  from  the  Mollweide's 
lographic  Projections  (globes) 
the  switch  would  unclog  enough 
I  ay  to  drive  around  Earth  a  time 
[  ialf  at  the  Equator,  or,  if  you  pre- 
ick  and  forth  between  New  York 
I  >s  Angeles  six  times,  without  ever 
itering  another  motorist, 
let's  not  waste  all  that  empty 
by  reducing  traffic  at  the  Equa- 
te cities  where  the  open  space  is 
most  it  amounts  to  85.3  square 
in  other  words  we'll  save  Man- 
(22  sq.  mi.),  the  Bronx  (41  sq. 
j  d  half  of  Staten  Island  (22.3  sq. 
1  o.  That  much  space,  going  to 
|  mder  the  sheetmetal  overhang 
:iican  V-8s.  Not  that  anybody 
11  that  extra  concrete.  The  bulk 


Our  $5,398*  Bab\  V-8  luxury  sedan,  with  a  comparably  priced  one  of  Theirs,  in  true  proportion 


of  it  could  be  ripped  up  and  planted  in 
fescue,  box  elder  and  redwood. 

(Speaking  of  redwood,  do  you  need 
another  national  park?  64  million 
Rovers  parked  in  a  parking  lot  instead 
of  64  million  American  V-8s  would 
save  no  less  than  545,920  acres.  Turn 
that  into  Rover  Baby  V-8  National 
Park  and  you'd  have  one  a  whisker 
smaller  than  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  and  twice  the  size  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  one.  It's  worth  a  try.) 

Mind  you,  sub-compacts  or  bikes 
would  make  our  space-saving  proposal 
look  modest  indeed.  But  we're  talking 
about  a  car  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
be  comfortable.  Saving  space  is  just  a 
free  extra.  The  Rover  3500S  is  a  V-8 
luxury  sedan  with  automatic  transmis- 
sion, power  steering,  power  disc  brakes, 
electrically  operated  windows,  and 
much  else,  as  standard  equipment.  All 
the  comforts  of  home,  so  to  speak. 

Yet,  owing  to  its  tidy  design,  while 
it  is  approximately  the  same  size  in- 
side as  most  domestic  V-8s  — built  to 


accommodate  four  people  in  extreme 
comfort  — it  obtrudes  a  good  bit  less  on 
the  outside. 

Rover's  sensible  size  has  other  bene- 
fits—maneuverability in  traffic,  easier 
parking,  etc.— but,  like  its  comfort,  these 
are  subjective  things,  better  experienced 
in  a  test  drive  than  described  here. 
Which  is  why  we  have  preferred  to  give 
you  the  b;g  picture  instead. 

Besides,  buying  Rovers  one  at  a  time 
is  only  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Believe  us,  it  will  be  better  if  the 
entire  country  switches  over. 

f  Rover  Division.  Dept  H  *"aK,ll 


I 
I 
I 

I 

L 


British  Leyland  Motors  Inc 
600  Willow  Tree  Road 
Leonia.  New  Jersey  07605 
Gentlemen  :  I  would  locate  Rover  Baby  V-8 

National  Park  in  (Other  remarks 

attached.)  But  first  things  first.  Send  me  a  bro- 
chure on  the  car,  and  names  of  nearby  dealers. 


Name. 


City_ 
State. 


-Zip. 


I 
I 
I 

3 
I 


retail  price  at  East  and  West  Coast  P O  E  ,  not  including  options,  inland  freight,  dealer  preparation,  or  stale  and  local  taxes.  Write  and  ask  abo  tt  Overseas  Delivery     it  < 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 


CHURCHILL 

PORTMAN  SQUARE    VW/  CENTRAL  LONDON 

A  NEW  HOTEL 
CLOSE  TO  EVERYTHING  IN  LONDON. 
But  nothing  in  London  can  come  close  to  it ! 

A  LOEWS  HOTEL.  PRESTON  ROBERT  TISCH,  PRESIDENT. 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  INVESTMENT 
SERVICES  IN  AMERICA 

We  acceot  accounts  ot  no  less  man  $  1 00  000 
We  r  harge  a  minimum  advisory  lee  ol  $3  000 
We  require  lull  discretionary  authority 
We  strive  tor  inordinate  capital  growth  along 
with  commensurate  risk 


L.  M.  Rosenthal  &  Company,  Inc. 

\U,nbrr\  \yh  Yerk  S/,.,i  l  uhangt 

hhh  hiih  Wiiui'.  V«  \.>rk.  V  \  HMII4  Ol  2)  S,s:  SWd 
V»  Wrk     I  »s  \nHe>  (.itina 


The 
United  States 
off  Rmericans 

Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the 
world,  the.United  States 
belongs  to  its  citizens  — 
to  you  and  me. 

From  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Golden 
Gate  the  natural  and 
man-made  wonders  in 
this  country  are  ours. 
Ours  free  just  for  being 
Americans. 

It  makes  traveling 
here  a  special  experi- 
ence that  no  other  coun- 
try can  match.  Ask  any 
tourist.  Betteryet,  beone. 


DISCOVER  AMERICA 


This  year,  discover 
America  for  yourself. 


"Look,  for  example,  at  the  contrast 
between  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and,  say,  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was 
modeled  on  a  functioning  New  York 
law.  Congressional  acts,  like  the  com- 
mon law,  ought  to  move  carefully  from 
precedent  to  precedent. 

"But  I'm  the  first  to  admit  that  it 
isn't  easy  to  be  a  good  legislative  crafts- 
man—not with  twenty  thousand  or  so 
bills  coming  into  the  House  every  year. 
That's  why  the  committees  up  here  are 
so  important.  To  survive  them,  a  bill 
must  gain  the  attention  of  a  committee 
and  surviving  a  committee  means  pass- 
ing muster  with  men  who've  spent  a  lot 
of  time  mastering  the  details  of  taxa- 
tion, say,  or  trade  regulation,  or  judicial 
procedure." 

I  "One  thing  you  ought  to  say  about 
the  House,"  I  was  told  by  one  of  Eck- 
hardt's  colleagues  as  we  marched 
through  the  cavernous  corridor  that 
joins  the  office  buildings  to  the  House 
chamber,  "is  that  a  man's  committee 
work  is  his  life  here,  if  he's  serious.  The 
real  legislative  craftsmen  are  in  this 
house.  Time  is  so  short  that  when  some- 
one is  allowed  to  speak  he  usually  has 
something  to  say— not  like  the  Senate, 
w  here  you  might  hear  almost  any  Sena- 
tor talking  in  a  half-assed  way  about 
almost  any  subject.  You  won't  often 
hear  it  over  here.  Too  little  time.") 


Too  LITTLE  time:  too  many  mem- 
bers. During  a  week  of  prowling 
through  the  I  .  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  talking  with  Bob  Eckhardt 
about  his  job.  these  arc  the  constant  re- 
frains. Because  of  them,  the  House  is  a 
pyramid  resting  on  its  apex,  where  lea  il- 
lation is  usually  marked  pass  or  fail  at  a 
narrow,  closely  confined  level.  During 
the  week  1  visited  in  Room  1711.  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  meeting  al- 
most every  morning  to  complete  the 
drafting  of  a  complicated  piece  ol  air- 
port legislation,  and  although  the  ses- 
sions were  closed,  its  dual  action  and 
vole  would  almost  certainlv  determine 
the  hill  s  fate  on  the  House  Moor.  "Hack 
in  Texas."  Eckhardt  told  me.  "a  commit- 
tee report  mighl  he  overthrown  or  not 
nobody  though)  very  much  about  it. 
Here,  almost  never."  In  the  House  con 
veyor  hell  for  legislation,  subcommittee 
chairmen  defer  to  each  other,  commit- 
tees to  subcommittees,  chairmen  lo  sub- 
committee chairmen,  and  the  House  as  a 
whole  with  very  few  exceptions  to  its 
committees.  Often  hills  come  to  tin-  floor 
under  so-called  "closed  rules."  with 
amendments    barred.     Democratic  in 


theory,  the  legislative  process  is  e'i 
in  practice. 

Bob  Eckhardt,  who  brought  ar;Wj| 
pert  knowledge  of  federal  labor  la 
the  House,  concentrates  in  the  fielor 
doesn't  confine  himself  to  it.  I  sat  ir  i 
one  afternoon  as  he  and  his  a  e 
Glickman  and  Little,  chewed  over  i 
hardt's  "consumer-class-action"  b 
piece  of  legislation  reflecting  his  a1 
sion  for  the  fine  points  of  federa  i 
combined    with   his   interest   in  y 
sumer  protection. 

"Today,"  he  told  me,  "it  costs  thi 
erage  consumer  of.  say,  a  defective 
of  breakfast  cereal  so  much  in  lega  ; 
that  it  would  be  silly  to  sue  the  i 
pany  that  made  it.  But  if  a  numb 
similarly  defrauded  customers  i  i 
pool  their  resources  and  bring  a<i 
under  the  more  liberal  federal  hi 
action  rules,  maybe  some  redress  v  i 
be  forthcoming. 

"The  victimized  consumer  ougr  xmu\ 
be  able  to  get  to  court  and  collect  1  i 
he's  victimized  by  fraud,  but  a  ji ■■■<■ 
piece  of  legislation  will  enable  hi 
do  so  as  elegantly  as  possible— wila 
cluttering  the  law.  You  ought  to  bel 
to  do  it  without  writing  a  whole  n 
federal    law    of   deceit."  (Eckhd 
federalist    fastidiousness    drips  k 
every  word.  I 

"But  isn't  the  problem  really  th  1  mm 
courts  would  construe  the  law  too  i 
rowly,  rather  than  too  broadly?'i.j  -„ 
Chris  Little. 

"Maybe,"  Eckhardt  concedes,  "pi 
we  define  deceit  too  broadly  th  1 
wouldn't  pass  anyway.  It'd  be  Yt 
Nixon  program— all  good  intentio  I 
no  action." 

By  6:30  P.m.  the  House  has  Ui 
adjourned  and  most  of  the  staff 
left.  Eckhardt.  Little,  and  Glickma  e 
the  day  by  deciding  that  Glickma  «. 
continue  to  consult  with  Senatoi 


bigs'  office,  w  hich  is  also  interest  I  . 
the   class-action    legislation  for 
sinners,  seeking  to  pool  their  effe 


a  definition  of  fraud  large  enou  l 
incorporate  slate  laws  but  n  1 
enough  to  oblige  Eckhardt's  fed* 
qualms.  A  version  of  the  hill  was 
duced  in  May  1969,  and  if  VA 
and  his  cosponsors  are  lucky  eith 
Commerce  or  the  Judiciary  Com 
or  both  will  arrange  hearings  f< 
hill.  Only  then,  months  after  th 
discussions  and  possibly  jostle 
several  competing  hills,  would  it  • 
the  full  light  of  legislative  confM 
most  Americans  see  it  and  unde 
it.  Hut  in  the  House,  thai  would 
end.  not  the  beginning. 


.IV 


ERFOK\II\<;  VIMS 


r  Stravinsky 


filter  and  the  flood 


7ILL  I  EVER  become  accustomed  to 
ft  New  York?  Will  I,  to  begin  with, 
see  very  much  of  it  ?  Not.  so  it  ap- 
s.  in  my  own  automobile,  what  with 
difficulties  of  retrieving  it  from  the 
,ge,  the  hazards  of  maneuvering  it 
'een  the  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
projects  of  which  my  neighborhood 
is  largely  to  consist,  and  the  impos- 
ity  of  parking  it.  In  fact,  we  take 
encumbrance  out  now  only  for  its 
,  not  ours,  as  one  v\alks  one"*  dog. 
ill.  it  was  time,  bv  the  calendar,  to 
e  up  for  air.  dangerous  as  that  can 
n  New  York.  And  where  else  bul 
'ark,  grimy  and  litter-blown  though 
is?  And  though  the  vernal  influence 
noticeable  as  \  el  onl\  in  the  pio- 
uousness  of  the  pigeons,  the  avidity 
■  ie  start-and-stop  squirrels,  and  the 
less  of  the  graffiti:  FREE  THE  PAN- 
3 .  .  .  MAO  for  mayor.  But  people 
out:  a  young  man  with  Dundrear) 
jurns:  two  elderly  ladies  talking 
t  how  glad  they  were  not  to  be 
anymore:  a  distinguished-look- 
pld-worldly  gentleman,  full  of  airs. 
?nder,  perhaps,  to  a  Balkan  throne. 
>erhaps  just  bonkers:  a  college-age 
with  bulging  briefcase— dynamite- 
er?  bomb-hoaxer?:  the  apprehen- 
normally  reserved  for  the  poten- 
)urse-snatcher  and  incipient  stran- 
were  concentrated  this  spring  on 
ndergraduate  anarch  from  Barnard 
yn  Mawr  who.  it  was  feared,  might 
up  the  cinema  or  the  bank.  But 
cases  were  less  in  evidence  than 
istors  ( the  need  to  keep  in  touch 
disasters  actual  and  imminent?) 
hese  at  least  drowned  out  the  bick- 
of  the  sparrows  in  the  not-so-con- 
led  bird  "sanctuary"  and  the 
eling  of  automobile  horns  beyond, 
or  amorous  consummations— the 
is  a  major  facility— it  must  have 
too  cold  still,  otherwise  the  erotic 
lus  of  an  open  space  such  as  the 
would  have  proved  irresistible 
•  rding  to  new  studies  on  the  effects 
ercrowdingj.But  it  was  cold  for 
oo,  and  extra  prudence  was  re- 
d  then  because  of  the  gravediggers' 
I.  In  fact,  that  night  I  had  Spring 
.  103  degrees  to  be  exact, 
e  accustoming  process,  to  return  to 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  the  lensth 


and  intensity  of  conditioning  in  the 
city's  natural  incivility,  irascibility .  hos- 
tility. But  conditioning  takes  time.  It 
can  take  sev  eral  days  before  one  realizes 
that  one's  taxi  driver  has  responded  to  a 
"good  morning"  or  a  "Thank  you"  with 
a  murderous  look  and  dead  silence  be- 
cause he  suspects  that  these  obscurantist 
archaisms  are  forms  of  affront.  But  not 
all  New  Yorkers  are  like  that.  As  re- 
cently as  one  night  last  week  the  screams 
of  a  woman  in  the  street  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  neighbors  opposite  to 
the  extent  of  poking  their  heads  out  of 
their  windows  I  though  not,  of  course, 
to  any  actual  attempt  to  intercept  the 
crime  I .  Needless  to  say.  I  am  beginning 
to  be  concerned  about  the  degree  of  in- 
difference I  w  ill  have  acquired  myself  by 
the  time  the  next  such  incident  occurs, 
and  the  one  after  that. 


THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIC  criticism 
in  the  New  i  ork  Times  so  far  this 
year  appeared  in  the  financial  section 
(2/ 1/70 1,  perhaps  as  a  warning  to 
musically  minded  stockbrokers  hoping 
to  change  professions.  "Were  Great 
Composers  Paupers?"  Mr.  Schonberg 
asked,  and  he  went  on  to  examine 
tw enty-three  cases  from  Bach  all  the  way 
down  to  and  including  your  columnist, 
who  is  described— incorrectly.  I  regret 
to  say— as  "undoubtedly  a  millionaire." 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  undoubtedly 
I  would  have  been  if  the  U.  S.  and 
U.  S.  S.  R.  had  signed  the  Berne  Copy- 
right Convention.  In  that  event  my  Fire- 
bird ro\  allies  alone,  augmented  by  dam- 
ages from  the  automobile  companies 
now  plagiarizing  the  title,  would  have 
made  up  the  seven-figure  sum— instead 
of  the  three  figures  and  some  loose 
change  the  music  actually  earns  for  me 
here.  Since  I  do  not  enjoy  the  advan- 


Two  new  productions  of  works  by  Igor 
Stravinsky  were  staged  in  Mew  York  this 
spring — The  Rake's  Progress  opened  the 
new  Juilliard  Theater,  and  Renanl  was 
played  by  the  Experimental  Theater  Club 
of  La  Mama.  Other  recent  performances 
of  his  compositions  Here  the  New  York 
City  Opera's  Oedipus  Rex  and  man\ 
pieces  in  the  repertory  of  the  Neu  York 
City  Ballet. 


tages  that  would  be  mine  if  Mr.  Schon- 
berg s  assumptions  were  true,  however, 
it  hardly  seems  fair  to  expose  me  to  the 
disadvantages,  above  all  the  moral  taint 
attaching  to  plutocrats,  and  the  renewed 
attentions  of  tax  collectors,  donation 
seekers,  would-be  borrowers.  It  sounds 
like  poor-mouthing,  but  my  medical  ex- 
penses alone  are  so  high  that  the  budget 
border  (between  the  red  and  the  black  I 
has  had  to  be  watched  of  late  about 
like  the  Devvline,  in  fact  so  closely  that 
one  consideration  weighing  in  our  de- 
rision to  move  to  a  hotel  was  the  saving 
on  Kleenex. 

Bv  way  of  accounting  for  your  col- 
umnist's millions.  Mr.  Schonberg  ex- 
plains that  "Stra\  insky  puts  a  high  price 
on  bis  services."  (A  disapproving  nu- 
ance in  this?  I  W  ell,  ves.  I  do,  and  did 
all  my  life,  the  highest  I  knew  how.  a 
price  I  alone  could  pay.  But  in  Mr. 
Schonberg's  sense  (cash-register),  my 
price  was  never  high  enough.  It  would 
be  interesting,  for  comparison,  to  know 
how  much  Herr  Stockhausen  banks  after 
each  of  his  appearances  as  composer 
l  guru,  referee  I.  What  is  his  "Take."  for 
example,  for  each  performance  of  the 
six  lines  of  verbal  instruction  that  com- 
pose his  latest  occupation  for  symphony 
orchestra?  (Greatly  as  I  admire  econ- 
omy of  means,  incidentally,  this  ten- 
dency could  put  us  all  out  of  business,  a 
dernier  cri  in  more  than  the  usual 
sense. )  And,  the  royalties  for  unwritten 
music  apparently  being  the  same  as  they 
are  for  written  music,  how  much  does 
be  split  with  the  orchestra  players  after 
each  rebroadcast  of  the  tape?  (Isn't  it 
contradictory,  by  the  way,  to  record 
w  hat  w  as  not  intended  to  sound  the  same 
way  twice?)  I  do  nol  know  the  answers, 
of  course,  but  today's  sound-track  en- 
tertainers certainly  seem  to  be  in  a 
stronger  financial  position  than  the 
note-writers  of  my  day,  partly  because 
the  number  of  stunts  of  this  sort  that 
can  be  brought  off  in  a  year  is  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  audiences  to  be 
bamboozled  ( i.e.,  unlimited  1 . 

Perhaps  I  was  lucky  not  to  have  made 
that  million.  Would  a  composing 
Croesus  have  felt  the  (interior)  need  to 
write  an  Agon  at  seventy -five  and  a 
Requiem  Canticles  at  eighty-five?— have 
felt  it.  that  is.  as  urgently  as  /  did? 


PERFORMING  ARTS 


DISTINCTIVELY 


SINCE      1  B  <3  6 


CROSS  Classic  Ladies'  Writing  Instruments  in  14  Karat  Gold  Filled 
and  Sterling  Silver  with  top  grain  leather  Pen  Purse. 
Pen  or  Pencil  $12  00   Set  $24.00 


Help  Pater 
keep  his 
gin  up! 

Give  Gordon's! 


Nothing  but  the  best  for 
the  best  of  all  possible 
dads,  right?  So  give  him 
the  distinctive  dryness, 
the  delicate  flavourof 
Gordon's  Gin.  Every 
bottle  is  still  based  on 
Papa  Gordon's  original 
1769  formula.  So  your 
papa  pours  a  drier  drink 
today!  After  all,  the 
very  least  you  can  do 
for  old  dad  is  give  him 
the  most  popular  gin 
in  England,  America, 
the  world! 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.A.  100%  NFUFRAl  SPIRITS  DISIIUFO  FROM  GRAIN  90  PROOF  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD .  IINDIN,  N  I. 


A recording  of  the  Canticles  l 
finally  been  released,  by  the  \  - 
but  nearly  four  years  after  it  was  m 
for  which  reason,  standards  of  live 
formances  having  long  since  overt; 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  say  better  never  1 1 
this  late.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
worst  performance  on  the  album.  ' 
distinction  belongs  to  Abraham  ; 
Isaac,  the  recording  of  which  desen 
special  niche  in  oblivion.  The  over 
bing  of  the  vocal  part— which,  to  b 
with,  ruled  out  the  possibility  of 
port  and  hence  of  music— is  hardly 
approximately  synchronized :  thus  a 
copated  passage  between  the  voice 
the  bassoon  comes  out  not  as  si 
notes  in  succession  but  both  part: 
gether.  in  two-part  harmony.  This 
tilation  offends  me,  of  course,  an< 
fends  me  all  the  more  v\hen  I  thir 
the    publicized    ephemera    on  w 
money  is  spent:  for  the  inadequac 
the  recording  is  entirely   due  to 
inadequacy  of  the  money.  But  ( 
let  this  keep  you  from  buying  the  re< 
Stay  away  from  it  for  the  same  re 
that  you  no  longer  buy  certain 
fornia  grapes:  namelv  that  the  woi 
deserve  better. 


PUBLICITY  OFTEN  SEEMS  to  be  a 
all  that  is  left  of  the  arts.  (An< 
only  of  the  arts;  even  the  solar  ec 
was  overproduced.  I  Hence  the  sped 
also  almost  the  only  one  left,  o1 
prisoners  of  publicity  relentl 
driven  to  ever  more  desperate  dei 
as  the  condemned,  in  the  Fifth  C 
are  blown  eternally  by  the  unce; 
winds.  Recently  one  of  music's  s 
damned  ( in  this  sense  )  was  actual! 
duced  to  "cleaning  up"  the  score  c 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  obvious  as  it 
have  been  even  to  him  that  the  acc 
lated  dirt  of  bygone  "interpreters 
also  the  protective  makeup  that  had 
the  ghastly  piece  going  this  long. 

The  relics  associated  w  ith  thes/iV,  B©f( 
fortunates  the  bits  of  paper  and  s 
from  the  packaging,  so  to  speak— ai 
voutly  trafficked  in.  nevertheless, 
Minietimes  even  deposited  in  Iron  IV 
tain-type  reliquaries  (the  openin 
which,  after  the  holocaust,  may  he 
lighten  some  of  the  more  terriblech 
against  us  simply  by  attesting  tf 
utter  triviality).  Meanwhile  the  ol 
are  becoming  more  per:  onal  fl 
once  it  was  the  death  mask  of  the 
or  the  bronze  <  a^t  of  the  pianist's  h 
replicas  of  much  less  pertinent  pa 
the  body  are  now  in  demand.  Fee 
example.  Once  in  Sydney.  Nostra 


kw.  Before  it's  never. 


sea  of  data  needed  to  run  a 
n  business  is  at  high  tide. 

information  on  which  decisions 
)e  based  is  threatening  to  engulf 
ciders. 

'der  to  shape  your  course,  you 
5  find  out  what  you  need  to  know, 
'ou  need  to  know  it.  Which  is  now. 
ac  can  help  you  navigate  in  the 
ith  on-line,  real-time  information 
s  expressly  designed  to  channel 


a  chaotic  flood  of  data. 

UNIVAC®  computer  systems  contin- 
uously gather,  organize,  update  and 
communicate  information  to  any  level 
of  management.  Only  what's  needed. 
Only  where  needed. 

They  were  proved  out  in  our  pioneer- 
ing work  for  space  and  government. 
Univac  introduced  the  real-time  concept 
and  made  it  work  throughout  the  world. 

We  can  make  it  work  for  you— real- 


time management  for  the  first  time.  An 
end  to  tidal  onslaughts  of  unorganized 
data.  A  beginning  to  constant  command 
through  constant  information. 

The  time  to  get  on  board  is  now.  The 
way  is  by  cal'mg  us.  We  know  these 
waters  well. 


UNIVAC 


VSPER3V  RAI\D 

FIRST  IN  REAL-TIME  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


p kk forming  arts 


myself  stood  foolishly  in  a  pool  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  while  the  mayor  read  a  ci- 
tation and  photographers  recorded  the 
betise.  (Where  is  that  footprint  now, 
I  wonder?  In  a  podiatrist's  waiting 
room?  Next  to  some  extinct  monster  s 
tracks  in  a  museum? )  But  that  was 
years  ago.  The  preferred  mold  of  today's 
musicians  I  Pop  I ,  according  to  "Chi- 
cago Plaster  Casters,"  is  of  a  more  flex- 
ible part  of  the  anatomy,  except  that  in 
view  of  the  susceptibility  to  distension 
one  fails  to  see  how  the  impression  can 
be  considered  "definitive."  (Sidewalk 
inlay  for  a  future,  more  permissive 
Grauman's  Chinese  Theater?  ) 


(have  been  reading  the  new  volume 
of  Aldous  Huxley's  letters,  with  much 
interest  in  the  years  when  I  was  closest 
to  him  myself.  But  in  some  respects  the 
author  of  the  letters  seems  to  me  dif- 
ferent from  my  memory  of  the  man. 
Humor,  for  example,  and  of  several 
kinds,  comprised  a  larger  element  of  his 
makeup  than  the  letters  convey;  but  this 
side  of  him  may  simply  have  been  for- 
eign to  his  concept  of  the  epistolary 
character  and  content.  The  letters  also 
show  him  as  more  academic-minded 
than  I  had  supposed;  but  then,  too,  my 
supposition  must  have  been  formed  by 
his  own  reprobations  of  the  academic 
establishment  for  its  failure  to  grant 
scientific  standing,  if  not  respectability, 
to  CSP.  LSD,  and  the  rest.  Another  dif- 
ference is  the  puritan  streak,  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  letters,  whereas  in 
relation  to  the  man  himself  the  word 
is  somehow  off  target.  Aldous  tended  to 
translate  or  reduce  all  moral  categories 
to  "intelligent"  or  "unintelligent"  be- 
havior.  Of  course  he  conceded  the  ex- 
istence of  other  levels.  But  not  being 
tempted  or  bothered  by  them  himself, 
since  he  was  always  so  Absolutely  Sen 
sible  and  always  so  Perfectly  Sane  (in 
fact  he  lacked  that  certain  f/fsanitv  in- 
gredient of  the  artist ),  he  would  regard 
addiction  to  alcohol,  for  instance,  not 
.i-  a  vice  but  as  a  lapse  of  the  intellect. 

One  of  the  letters  to  his  son.  a  ser- 
monette  on  purposelessness  and  lack  ol 
organization  the  failure  to  keep  a  card- 
index,  the  desultory  reading  of  maga- 
zine articles,  etc.  is  especially  revealing 
in  these  regards.  The  letter  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  way.  except  thai  in  the 
instructiveness,  the  somewhat  slulf\. 
Chesterfieldian  moral  tone,  the  remote- 
ness of  the  expression  of  the  paternal 
feeling,  its  way  is  somewhat  closer  to 
the  eighteenth  century  than  to  our  own. 

,,  It  is  also,  of  course,  kind.  wise.  just,  and 
40  ' 


—by  its  own  lights— understanding.  But 
of  the  filial  feeling,  of  the  position  of  the 
son  who  must  have  felt  even  more  un- 
worthy because  of  it  than  the  son  of 
such  a  man  would  naturally  feel  anyway, 
it  shows  no  understanding  whatever. 
And  this  is  another  reason  why,  in  spite 
of  a  subject  matter  that  is  almost  always 
far  ahead  of  its  time,  the  author  himself 

his  Style  in  the  largest  sense— seems  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  age.   _  * 

Some  of  his  defects— the  credulity 
about  "authorities."  the  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate (c/.  the  letter  to  Frieda  Law- 
rence on  the  decay  of  England  in  the 
later  years  of  World  War  II )  — are  even 
more  apparent  in  the  letters  than  in  the 
essays  (  not  that  some  of  the  letters  aren't 
essays,  even  full-blown  ones).  But  so 
are  the  far  more  important  and  more 
abundant  virtues.  The  critical  remarks 
about  Valery,  Broch,  and  T.  E.  Law- 
rence, for  example,  are  more  acute  and 
mole  candid  than  anything  of  the  kind 
in  his  other  books.  And  people,  ordinary 
as  well  as  extraordinary,  are  in  general 
more  fully  and  sympathetically  ob- 
served here  than  they  are  in  the  fiction. 
More  shrewdly,  too.  Thus  in  1947.  when 
our  own  acquaintance  was  still  only  a 
very  passing  one.  he  notes  that  "Stravin- 
sky has  something  of  the  elephant's 
memorv  for  real  or  fancied  slights." 
I  The  book  gives  19  17  as  the  date  of  our 
first  meeting,  incidentally,  but  it  actu- 
ally occurred  some  twenty  years  earlier, 
in  London,  and  had  been  renewed  in 
an)  case  during  our  first  years  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  might  add  that  the  meagerness 
of  the  correspondence  to  his  California 
friends  is  to  be  blamed  on  the  advent 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell:  Aldous  ac- 
tually liked  to  chat  on  the  telephone.  I 

Speaking  for  myself,  the  letters  have 
given  me  mote  pleasure  than  any  of  the 
later  novels  and  essays.  But,  then.  I  find 
I  am  more  interested  in  the  growth  of 
the  w  i  iter's  ideas  than  in  his  conclusions 
about  them  which  may  be  another  wa\ 
of  sa\  ing  that  I  am  less  interested  in  the 
ideas  in  the  liisi  place  than  in  the  num. 


r|^lll.  FILTER  \\l>  THE  FLOOD  does  not 

I   refer  to  pollution,  as  you  feared,  but 

to  the  recent,  much  publicized  debate  in 
Paris  in  whose  aftermath  the  terms  have 
become  as  popular  as  "The  Hedgehog 
and  the  Fox,"  with  which  in  fact  they 
share  a  certain  analogous  sense.  In 
short,  a  hands  new  generality,  slicing 
the  world  into  a  slightly  different  kind 
of  two,  though  already  marked  for  the 
scrapheap  of  withered  catchwords  as 
new  emphases  and  alignments  dull  the 


point  of  the  distinction  or  resoliffl 

"schism"  into  two  aspects  of  a  raj 
reality.  As  with  all  such  parlor  jjl] 
and  Godlike  games  of  division,  tpw] 
is  in  naming  the  prototypes.  Thu 
linaire  is  the  proponent  of  the  Fl 
Flaubert    ( and  any  practitione 
single  and  traditional  metier)  i 
Filter.  It  follows,  too,  that  the 
imperative  of  the  filterer  is  preci 
language:  or,  in  other  words,  trbj 
guage  is  the  filter  in  the  flood. 

Flood  philosophy  can  be  p4g'Jfcj 
more  briefly  since  it  is  the  doiajiu 
party  at  present,  the  party  °f|ljrjj 
media,  mixed  media,  new  mec 
search    for   new    experience— ai 
party  that  seeks  to  destroy  all  fr<  ti< 
not  merely  between  music  and  ia 
poetry  and  prose,  art  and  non-ijul 
between  life  and  art.  Flood  critiJB 
the  Filter  is  obvious:  that  in  the  H 
state  of  affairs  the  well-made  sonmJi 
no  longer  be  quite  enough— to  wrfft 
filterer's  reply  is  that  since  harcjB 
one  can  do  anything  well  enough|i|i 
domain  anymore,  who  can  pres  m 
amalgamate  them  all? 

Flood  philosophy  suffered  a  tlj 
recently  from  which  it  may  ne  jb 
cover,    a    television    "special"  :a 
Sivitched-On  Symphony.  Based  a 
doubly  disingenuous  premise  tha  S 
phony"  and  "Rock"  I  a  I  can  be,  aftlj 
should  be.  integrated,  it  demoi  n 
the  exact  opposite.  Perhaps  the  t  >  i 
in  some  remote  way.  shed  soi 
light  on  each  other:  but  essentia  i 
are  unrelated,  and  it  is  pernic  u: 
pretend  otherwise.  Certainly  tMl 
be  played  side  In  side,  but  this  a  h 
to  no  more  than  a  variety  show  I 
in  practice  always  seems  to  rest 
lot  of  condescension  and  the  w 
both  worlds:  or  of  several.  exc< 
while   Switched-On  Symphony 
tised  a  dozen  flavors  of  ice  cr 
served  and  deserved  only  rasp 
No  one  denies  the  decline  of  "cli 
music,   in   its  creation,  its  me; 
function,    and  -clearly    the  p( 
Switehed-On  Symphony— its  sal 
that  is  hardly  a  reason  to  dilute 
if  it  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  I 
entrepreneur  who.  having  no  m 
his  own.  would  like  you  to  beli< 
lime  to  throw  them  all  in  (i.e.,  oj 
gel  her.    P.S. :    The    one  suci 
Switched-On    Symphony    was  I 
VIehla's  screen  test  as  Zarathusi 
should  be  contracted  at  once  byl 
ever  airline  I  Icarus?  I    uses  lh;I 
2(11)1  tune  for  its  commercial. 

\\  ilh  which  I  must  stop,  for  writ 
me. 
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never  tasted  Italy's 
ariety  of  wines. 
Ricasoli  just 
ft  make  enough  to 
America  till  now. 
ny  generations  of 
Ricasoli's 
lemot|prs  have  been 

ing  the  noblest 
eJ  sofino,  Soave, 
eel  la,  Bianco 
i  Italy, 
y  Baron. 
Italian. 
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» show 
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veiled  American, 
itell  you  there's  a 
e  to  line  Italian 
an  just  Chianti. 
t  name  Ricasoli  is 
I  distinguished 


rati 


ivas 


But  Baron  Ricasoli 
doesn't  think  his  wines 
are  just  for  Barons. 
He  is  so  glad  there  is 
enough  for  everyone 
now.  He  wants  everyone 
to  learn  the  incredible 
delicacy  of  his  dry,  white 
Soave.  Recognize  the 
crisp,  fragrant  difference 
of  his  white  Bianco. 
Study  the  bright,  ripe 
individuality  of  his  red 
Bardolino.  Know  the 
exact  moment  to  enjoy 
his  fuller,  red  Valpolicella. 
Find  the  wines  you  like, 
then  eat  what  you  like 
with  them. 

Of  course,  Barons  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  meditate  on 


tne  siiDtie  dinerences 
between  these  exquisite 
wines. That's  why  nobody 
could  tell  Barons  what 
to  eat  with  them. They 
knew.  Soon  you'll  act  like 


a  regular  Baron  and  tear 
up  the  rule  book,  too. 

'isn't  red  Bardolino 
perfect  with  fish?" 

"Ah  yes,  friend,  we 
drink  it  that  way  with 
Lake  Garda  trout,  where 
the  Bardolino  comes 
from.  And  try  our  white 
Bianco  or  Soave  with 
meat  for  a  change." 
All  it  takes  to  be  a  real 
wine  expert  is  tasting. 
Isn't  that  a  delightful  way 
to  get  an  education? 
Start  tonight.  For  the  first 
time  you  can  bring  home 
Baron  Ricasoli's  Soave, 
Bianco,  Valpolicella  and 
Bardolino.  You'll  learn 
from  the  first  sip  why  the 
Italians  didn't  want  to 
part  with  it. 


'arathusl 
once 

>rcial 
n  k«° 


IMPORTED  BY  GENERAL  WIN 


-L  NOW  THE  ITALIANS  DRA 
RON  RICASOLI'S  WINES  THEN 


If  you  can  afford  a  car 
you  can  afford  two  Gremlins 

Until  April  1, 1970,  only  an  imported  economy  car  could- make  that  statement. 

Then  American  Motors  introduced  the  Gremlin.  And  America  had  a  car  priced  to  compete 
with  the  imports.  The  two-passenger  Gremlin  lists  for  $1,879\  the  four-passenger  for  $1,9591. 

The  Gremlin  gets  the  best  mileage  of  any  car  made  in  America.  It  goes  about  500  miles  on  a 
tank  of  gas.  It  normally  goes  6,000  miles  between  oil  changes,  24,000  between  lube  jobs. 

From  bumper  to  bumper,  it's  just  2lA  inches  longer  than  a  Volkswagen.  Yet  its  turning  circle 
is  3  feet  less  than  VW's.  Which  makes  the  Gremlin  about  the  easiest  car  in  the  world  to 
park  and  handle. 

For  a  car  this  size,  the  Gremlin  does  surprisingly  well  on  expressways.  It  is  10  inches  wider, 
7  inches  lower  and  765  pounds  heavier  than  a  VW,  which 
means  a  smoother  more  stable  ride.  And  its  128  hp  engine  Ob 
goes  from  0  to  60  in  15.3  seconds.  ■» """  Jim 

Aside  from  all  these  practical  advantages,  the 
Gremlin  gives  you  something  no  imported 
economy  car  could  ever  offer. 

The  fun  of  driving  the  new 
American  car. 


Wl  American  Moto 

1  Manufacturers  Suggested  Retail  Prices,  state  and  local  taxes,  if  any,  destination  charges,  custom  exterior  trim,  rally  stripes,  roof  rack,  white  walls, and  other  optional  equipment  I  ' 
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•8  people, 


Willie  Morris 


YAZOO 

. . .  notes  on  survival 


Two  huge  American  minorities  hare  so  far 
largely  eluded  the  great  assimilation.  They  are, 
ironically,  the  oldest  and  ( barring  the  redskins 
only )  the  most  indigenously  American  minorities 
of  all.  Both  of  them  were  established  here  before 
the  Pilgrims  hit  Plymouth  Rock.  They  are  the 
oldest  and  the  most  durable  of  the  "hyphenates" 
—  the  Southern-Americans  and  their  andent 
contemporaries,  the  Negro-Americans. ...  1 1  is, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  imagine  one  without  the 
other  and  quite  futile  to  try. 

— C.  Vann  Woodward 

I 

HE  LAST  TIME  I  had  been  there  I  had  gone  to  see  my 
grandmother,  whom  I  call  Mamie.  She  is  ninety-five  years 
the  youngest  of  sixteen  children  and  the  only  one  of  them 
alive.  My  mother,  who  lives  alone  with  her  now,  tele- 
led  me  in  New  York  to  say  that  Mamie  had  just  had  a 
:e  and  I  should  come  right  away;  it  might  be  my  last  time 
<e  her. 

sr  great-great-uncle  had  been  the  first  territorial  governor 
ississippi.  before  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  her 
In  le  had  settled  the  state  when  it  was  still  called  the  "South- 
H  "  Another  uncle  had  been  the  United  States  senator 
N  i*h  the  1840s,  had  given  the  dedication  address  at  the 
Hiington  Monument,  and  defeated  his  blood  enemy  Jef- 
Bj  n  Davis  for  governor  in  1851 ;  all  over  the  South  before 
HI  nal  break  he  defended  "the  good  old  union,  the  fruit  of 
■  age  counsels  of  our  immortal  ancestors."  Her  father  had 
H  a  Confederate  major  and  a  newspaper  editor:  an  ob- 
W  and  unidentified  Federal  captain,  under  direct  orders 
W  Sherman,  had  deposited  his  printing  presses  in  a  well 
his  troops  marched  through  his  little  town,  Raymond, 
e  way  to  Jackson,  which  was  considerably  larger  game, 
'as  born  not  long  after  the  Federal  soldiers  pulled  out  of 
ssippi.  In  the  old  family  burial  plot,  the  only  recogniz- 
;rave  now  is  her  eldest  brother's;  she  must  be  one  of  the 
ving  people  with  a  sibling  who  was  born  in  1851. 

Ilk... 


Time  weaves  its  small  eccentric  ironies  on  us.  its  children. 
Are  we  really  much  removed  from  then?  A  great-uncle  of 
William  Styron,  my  Southern  friend  now  living  in  the  East, 
was  the  state  treasurer  when  my  great-uncle  was  governor. 
My  great-grandfather  was  a  leader  of  the  Mississippi  legisla- 
tive committee  that  impeached  the  Republican  Reconstruc- 
tionist  governor,  a  proper  New  Englander  named  Adelbert 
Ames,  the  great-grandfather  of  my  friend  George  Plimpton. 

Now  Mamie  lies  in  the  back  room  of  the  house  where  I 
grew  up  in  Yazoo.  She  is  completely  blind  and  almost  com- 
pletely deaf.  Some  of  the  time  she  is  with  us  here  in  the  pres- 
ent, as  lucid  and  full  of  good  humors  as  she  was  when  I  was 
a  boy  and  loved  her  more  deeply  than  I  loved  anyone  else; 
but  mostly  she  inhabits  an  old  woman's  whirling  misty 
shadows  and  premonitions,  mistaking  me  for  her  brother 
Samuel  Dawson  Harper,  who  has  been  dead  sixty  years,  talk- 
ing with  the  spirits  of  her  vanished  sisters  when  they  were 
children  in  Raymond,  asking  my  grandfather  Percy  if  he 
wants  his  chicken  fried  or  broiled  for  supper  in  the  tiny  brick 
house  across  from  the  Jitney  Jungle  on  North  Jefferson  Street 
in  Jackson.  Sometimes -she  thinks  my  son  David  is  me. 

I  have  brought  David  with  me  on  this  trip.  I  want  him  to 
have  the  chance  to  remember  her.  He  is  a  New  York  City  boy. 
He  is  ten  years  old,  and  he  has  been  riding  the  subways  alone 
for  three  years,  loving  the  noise  and  speed  of  those  subter- 
ranean phenomena  which  for  his  father  are  only  dark  and 
brutal  monstrosities.  Occasionally  he  makes  fun  of  my 
Southern  accent,  though  he  asks  me  more  and  more  as  he  gets 
older  about  where  his  people  came  from.  For  a  present  three 
years  ago  he  typed  away  secretly  for  two  days  on  my  type- 
writer and  later  came  out  with  a  framed  copy  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  done  with  his  own  fine  Yankee  hand.  It  had 
its  share  of  typos,  and  it  began,  "Dear  Daddy— The  Getty- 
burg:  Four  score  and  seeven  year  ago  .  .  ."  and  concluded. 
"The  Ent—  Love,  David."  I  took  him  to  Gettysburg  after  that, 
showing  him  Cemetery  Ridge.  Big  Round  Top  and  Little 
Round  Top,  the  Wheat  Field,  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the 
rounded  green  valley  where  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1863, 
the  idea  that  we  were  to  become,  after  all,  a  mass  multiracial 
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democracy  may  have  been  decided,  among  American  boys 
tearing  each  other  to  death  with  canister,  bayonets,  rifle  butts, 
and  big  old  stones.  He  wanted  a  present  for  himself,  and  when 
I  took  him  into  a  store  close  to  where  Longstreet  had  set  up 
his  artillery,  he  decided,  among  all  the  modern  artifacts  of 
what  happened  there,  on  a  gray  infantry  hat.  While  I  was  pay- 
ing the  clerk,  $1.75  plus  three  cents  Pennsylvania  sales  tax,  I 
noticed  he  was  pondering  the  gray  hat,  finally  putting  it  back 
in  place  and  taking  a  blue  one  instead,  which  he  calmly  put 
on  his  head.  When  we  got  in  the  car,  I  said  nothing  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  road  we  were  driving  traced  the  line  of  Lee's 
great  retreat,  and  the  sun's  late  summer  glow  caught  the  monu- 
ments and  the  cannon  in  the  splendid  battlefield  tableau  that 
fills  every  Southern  boy's  heart  with  a  wonderful  dread  and 
excitement.  Finally  I  said,  "Why  did  you  pick  the  blue  hat 
instead  of  the  gray  one?"  He  replied,  "Because  I  don't  want 
to  be  nobody's  slave." 

We  had  driven  now  the  1!!  miles  from  Jackson  in  a 
rented  car,  across  the  hills  in  autumn  with  their  dead  kudzu. 
and  we  reached  the  town  after  dark.  I  had  timed  it  deliberately, 
because  we  were  leaving  again  the  next  morning,  and  for 
several  quite  good  reasons  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  I 
was  home.  My  mother  was  there,  and  Mamie  sat  up  in  the  bed 
and  reached  out  to  embrace  us.  I  had  forgotten  my  own  fears 
as  a  child  of  sick  old  people,  fears  of  their  smells,  of  their 
tenacity  and  irascible  durability,  and  the  boy  went  away  for 
a  while,  to  look  at  the  various  mementos  in  my  old  room,  the 
trinkets  and  souvenirs  of  my  small  town  pubescence.  Viola  was 
there  too— the  Negro  woman  almost  as  old  as  my  grandmother, 
frail  and  very  gray  now  but  still  quite  healthy :  who  had 
worked  for  the  family  for  more  than  a  generation,  had  slept 
and  lived  in  the  house  during  its  times  of  crisis,  who  had  come 
to  know  us  in  our  several  disasters  of  the  flesh,  and  who  now 
sat  in  a  chair  several  hours  every  day  next  to  the  bed.  She 
was  a  sturdy  physical  presence  in  this  place  of  decay,  and  even 
though  three  others  of  us  were  here  in  the  room  with  her. 
Mamie  would  extend  her  hand  every  so  often,  stretch  out  her 
entire  gnarled  and  skinny  old  arm.  and  cry,  ''Viola!  Viola! 
Where  s  Viola?"  "I'm  right  here,  honey,"  Viola  would  say, 
taking  her  hand  and  stroking  it.  carrying  on  a  steady  torren- 
tial half-monologue  all  the  while.  This  scene,  my  mother  said 
to  me,  took  place  all  day  long.  A  few  days  later,  at  a  fine 
sophisticated  dinner  party  given  by  friends  on  the  Upper  East 
Side,  I  described  what  1  had  seen.  A  well-known  New  York 
writer  said.  "That's  the  most  racist  description  I've  ever 
heard."  And  the  writer's  wife  added,  "It's  a  racist  description 
of  a  corrupt  and  racist  society." 

II 

Y  GRANI)MOTHKI!  SURVIVED  Tin:  stkokk,  and  this  time,  in 
[y  J.  January  and  later  in  March,  I  went  back  to  Yazoo  for 
somewhat  different  reason-.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  ordered  thirty  school  districts  in  Mississippi*  to  com- 
pletely integrate  their  schools  immediately  a  harbinger,  six- 
teen years  after  the  Brown  decision,  for  the  rest  of  the  South 
and,  presumably,  the  nation.  Compliance  with  the  latest 
Supreme  Court  decision,  or  even  a  substantial  degree  of  com- 
pliance, meant,  as  an)  Southerner  would  tell  you,  the  begin- 

*  Under  Alexander  v.  Holmes,  October  28,  1%'),  the  existence  of  any 
all-black  school  in  a  school  district  was  proof  that  the  old  dual  system 
was  still  in  effect.  The  "all  deliberate  speed"  of  the  1954  Hrown  decision 
was  no  longer  permissible. 
1 1 


nings  of  a  true  revolution,  revolution  of  a  kind  that  ha< 
so  much  as  touched  the  South,  not  to  mention  other  Ar  rj 
cans.  Yazoo,  sitting  incongruously  on  the  edge  of  the 
delta,  half  white  and  half  black,  was  one  of  the  thirty  disti  ts 

I  did  not  want  to  go  back.  I  conjured  many  elaborate  ;a 
sons,  a  dozen  dramatic  interior  motives,  for  avoiding  i 
least  five  times  I  promised  myself,  firmly  and  irrevocably,na 
I  would  not  go.  My  office  friends  will  testify  to  these  curim, 
emotional  gyrations,  these  jolting  peregrinations  of  a  ,'m 
glorious  heart,  which  tormented  me  relentlessly  during  a  ,ir 
wintry  Manhattan  fortnight.  /  did  not  want  to  go.  I  had  il 
ten  a  book  a  couple  of  years  before,  North  Toward  H  u 
which  was  about  myself  and  about  the  people  I  had  gfw 
up  among  in  Yazoo,  and  except  for  the  one  brief  secret(ot 
turnal  visit,  I  had  not  been  back  since.  My  book,  as  ;id 
things  always  do  in  our  country,  had  deeply  disturbec  :h 
town.  Many  people  there  thought  I  had  damaged  and  d, 
demned  it.  One  person  wrote  me  that  I  had  besmircheci 
memory  of  my  father.  Another  wrote  a  letter  published  o  J 
front  page  of  the  Yazoo  Herald  that  I  had  embarrasses 
church,  my  school,  and  my  friends.  My  mother  received 
threatening  calls.  I  got  pointed  warnings  about  what 
happen  if  I  ever  came  back.  Since  Yazoo  did  not  have  a 
store,  the  publishers  had  placed  a  substantial  number  of  c| 
in  the  P&S  Pharmacy  on  Main  Street,  which  had  sold 
short  order.  My  old  friend  Bubba  Barrier,  my  best  friend  \ 
we  were  three  years  old,  who  now  helps  run  his  father! 
bie's  plantation,  telephoned  me  long  distance  in  New 
Bubba  said,  "I  just  want  you  to  know  one  thing.  This 
of  yours  is  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  town  since  the  Civil 
You  couldn't  walk  twenty  feet,  Bubba  said,  without  he! 
an  earnest  conversation  about  it.  People  were  standing  ii 
to  get  it  at  the  library.  "I  think  half  the  people  in  town! 
of  like  it,"  Bubba  said,  "and  may  be  a  little  proud  of  itj 
other  half  of  the  town  is  extremely  agitated."  Bubba  we 
to  say  he  had  the  impression  that  the  half  which  was  s«j 
tated  consisted  mainly  of  the  people  who  were  not  in  the  ] 

After  a  while,  I  believe,  this  reaction,  which  amazed,  b^ 
and  for  a  time  deeply  disturbed  me,  though  I  of  all 
should  have  appreciated  its  origins,  softened  considei 
This  too  is  a  very  American  phenomenon.  For  a  numl 
people  there— Bubba,  and  my  old  English  teacher,  an  t 
editor  of  the  paper,  and  the  librarian,  and  especially  the'tM 
old  boys  with  whom  I  grew  up,  some  now  scattered  all  ] 
the  South  (Henjie  Henick.  Muttonhead  Shepherd,  Ralplj 
kinson,  Big  Boy  Wilkinson,  Peewee  Baskin.  Honest  Ed  1  ( 
Van  Jon  Ward,  Robert  Pugh,  Billy  Rhodes.  Moose  J| 
head,  good  ole  Mississippi  boys)  —realized,  I  believe,  thin 
book  had  been  written  as  an  act  of  love;  sensed,  perf 
Faulkner's  understanding  that  one  loves  a  place  not  ju:B 
cause  of  but  despite. 

Yet  all  this  was  not  my  only  excuse.  The  most  te:| 
burden  of  the  writer,  the  common  burden  that  makes  wj|' 
a  fraternity  in  blood  despite  their  seasonal  expression' 
malice,  jealousy,  antagonism,  suspicion,  rage,  venom,!  I 
fidy,  competition  over  the  size  of  publishers'  advances  , 
common  burden  is  the  burden  of  memory.  It  is  an  awi 
weight,  and  if  one  isn't  careful  il  can  sometimes  drivii  -: 
quite  mad.  It  comes  during  moments  when  one  is  half  a 
or  after  a  reverie  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  in  the  L 
wakin;:  bouts:  ;i  remembrance  of  evet  \thin;'  in  the  most 
detail  from  one's  past,  together  with  a  line  sense  of  the  nul 
of  old  happenings  and  the  most  painful  reconsideration  '[J 
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lakes,  cruelties,  embarrassments,  and  sufferings,  and  all 
;mbroidered  and  buttressed  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  urges, 
irge  to  dramatize  to  yourself  about  yourself,  which  is  the 
rning  of  at  least  part  of  the  urge  to  create.  Since  my  town 
e  place  which  shaped  me,  for  better  or  worse,  into  the 
ure  I  now  am,  since  it  nurtured  me  and  gave  me  much 
latever  sensibility  I  now  possess,  since  it  is  a  small  Deep 
rem  place  where  the  land  and  the  old  remembered  places 

changed  very  little,  where  the  generations  come  and  go 
e  context  of  these  common  and  remembered  places  and 
st  the  same   drawn-out  seasons,  where  mortality  itself 

and  maddens  one's  consciousness  in  the  missing  faces, 

the  children  who  have  grown  up  toward  middle  age  and 
e  middle-aged  adults  who  dominated  your  boyhood  and 
ow  terribly,  painfully  old— I  knew,  as  I  had  known  for 

time,  that  going  back  for  me,  even  more  than  exposing 
if  in  some  new  notoriety,  would  bring  the  most  intense 

onal  pain.  The  change  and  attrition  of  the  flesh  ( "Why, 


I  almost  didn't  recognize  you")  are,  for  me  at  least,  too  much 
to  bear  with  grace,  much  less  with  the  finesse  of  the  dilettante. 

Given  all  these  circumstances,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  premonition  had  been  working  its  way  up  my 
frontal  lobe;  at  first  it  was  a  mere  grain  of  sand,  but  eventually 
it  grew  to  enormous  proportions.  This  premonition  was  that 
I  would  meet  there,  on  my  home  ground,  a  violent  death,  per- 
haps even  a  death  accompanied  by  mutilation  and  unfathom- 
able horror.  My  premonition  had  an  animal  force  to  it.  unlike 
all  the  other  premonitions  in  my  life.  Some  bastard  is  going 
to  kill  me  in  Yazoo.  Although  I  may  not  be  one's  paradigm 
of  heroic  courage,  1  am  not  easily  frightened,  having  indeed 
sometimes  courted  danger  and,  as  a  somewhat  harried  editor 
working  in  the  state  of  Texas,  found  myself  often  in  situations 
full  of  potential  violence,  danger,  and  mayhem.  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  violence,  say,  than  the  perfervid  nihilists  and 
pop-art  guerrilla  fighters  of  the  New  Left, on  Manhattan  Island 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  all  for  it  as  the  prevailing  fashion— con- 


frontation  tactics,  some  call  it— and  who  have  yet  to  dwell  for 
any  considerable  time  in  certain  places  in  America  where  if 
you  talk  violence  with  any  consistency,  you  are  sure  to  get  it  in 
whatever  form  you  want  it  to  come  at  you.  Yet,  there  was  no 
avoiding  that  I  had  this  on  my  mind,  and  it  provided  another 
among  the  several  highly  valid  excuses  to  remain  right  here  on 
safe,  sane  Manhattan  Island.  I  finally  went  home  because  the 
urge  to  be  there  during  Yazoo's  most  critical  moment  was  too 
elemental  to  resist,  and  because  I  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  myself  if  I  had  not. 

Ill 

ONE  CAN  ONLY  IMAGINE  what  slavery  was  like  in  the  delta 
land  around  Yazoo  City— the  black  alluvial  soil,  once  the 
very  floor  under  the  sea,  which  had  to  be  fought  through  all 
the  seasons  and  elements,  reclaimed  from  the  swamps  in  un- 
bearable summer  heat  and  against  the  overflowing  snake- 
infested  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  spring:  ".  .  .  this  land  which 
man  has  deswamped  and  denuded  and  delivered  in  two  gen- 
erations. .  .  ."  It  was  a  land  that  was  not  easy  to  defeat,  and 
no  one  has  chronicled  this  better  than  Faulkner,  who  lived 
eighty  miles  up  the  road  from  here  but  knew  very  well  this 
dreadful  curse  on  the  land  itself,  the  price  it  exacted  in  the 
sweat  and  suffering  of  men,  especially  in  the  w  ild  black  chat- 
tel whose  descendants,  here  in  Yazoo  and  other  delta  towns 
six  generations  later,  would  soon  be  going  en  masse  into 
the  schools  built  by  white  men  for  their  white  children,  and 
under  the  dictates  of  a  supreme  federal  authority  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  "That's  the  one  trouble  with  this  country," 
Faulkner  says  in  As  I  Lay  Dying.  "Everything,  weather,  all, 
hangs  on  too  long.  Like  our  rivers,  our  land:  opaque,  slow, 
violent:  shaping  and  creating  the  life  of  man  in  its  implacable 
and  brooding  image." 

The  very  name  Yazoo  has  been  an  effective  conversation- 
piece  among  Northern  journalists  who  had  visited  here  fre- 
quently of  late;  Yazoo  means  "death"  or  "waters  of  the  dead," 
and  the  occasional  SiNCC  worker  who  came  here  and  then  left 
quickly  in  the  early  1960s  when  the  Movement  was  in  full 
flower,  who  called  Yazoo  County  one  of  the  "toughest"  in  all 
of  Mississippi,  knew  about  the  word  too.  The  Yankee  is  in- 
variably surprised^when  he  comes  to  my  home  town  to  find 
it  is  not  the  raw  little  hill  town  that  the  name  may  deserve- 
not  a  Canton,  say,  or  a  Philadelphia  in  Neshoba  County— but 
a  substantial  town  with  many  broad  old  streets  and  beautiful 
homes  peopled  by  an  extremely  large  number  of  college- 
educated  whites  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  trees  and 
the  vegetation  are  lush  and  green  most  of  the  year;  in  spring- 
time there  is  no  more  beautiful  place  in  America.  The  smell 
of  the  spring  is  staggering,  enveloping  the  senses,  making  them 
reel  in  pleasurable  delight.  One  writer  friend  of  mine  from 
New  York,  emerging  from  a  car  here  one  April  night  years 
ago,  said,  "What's  that  I  smell  —a  chocolate  factory  ?" The  pop- 
ulation of  llic  town  is  now  jusi  over  1  1,000,  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  Negro,  and  in  a  county  of  about  34,000,  there  are 
fewer  than  2,000  industrial  jobs.  In  national  elections  il  is  a 
deeply  conservative  place.  It  voted  for  Goldwater  in  '64,  and 
for  Wallace  in  '68,  and  its  conservatism  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
conservatism  of  the  delta  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  story  that 
made  the;  rounds  during  the  days  of  the  Movement  about  the 
Negro  sharecropper,  named  Ben  McGee,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  was  immediately 
escorted  into  the  presence  of  the  Ford, 
if, 


"Ben  McGee,"  the  Lord  said,  embracing  him  in  an  LBJ 
hug.  "I'm  proud  of  you.  We've  kept  our  eyes  on  you.  Ricjiijr* 
Goodwin  had  been  helping  us  keep  tabs  on  you.  You've  iji 
the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  and  Christianity  so 
good  down  in  the  Mississippi  delta  that  we  intend  to  send^ 
back." 

"0  Lord,"  Ben  McGee  said.  "I'm  not  going  back.  Y<  '  , 
never  been.  You  don't  know  what  it's  like  down  there." 

"If  necessary,  Ben,"  the  Lord  said,  "I'm  going  to  ha  .t 
put  that  in  the  form  of  an  order." 

"If  you.  send  me  back  down  to  the  delta,  Lord,"  Ben  a  e< 
"will  you  go  with  me?" 

"I'll  go  as  far  as  Memphis."  the  Lord  replied. 


AS  LATE  AS  1948,  IN  YAZOO  COUNTY,  there  were  more  n 
eighty  schools  for  Negroes.  This  was  the  year  thatTi 
sissippi  began  underwriting  a  few  tentative  efforts  to  ai 
the  schools  for  Negroes  at  least  reasonably  passable,  sin  i 
leaders  after  the  Dixiecrat  split  began  to  fear  the  possil 
of  some  kind  of  federal  encroachment.  Most  of  these  e:U 
odd  schools  in  Yazoo  County,  as  one  can  only  guess, f» 
one-room  shacks  on  plantations  and  in  the  hills,  witl 
teacher  for  all  the  grades  and  with  little  more  than  a  r| 
transient  student  population  because  of  the  cotton  pickifj 
the  fall  and  the  chopping  in  the  spring.  There  were  no  »: 
buses  for  Negroes,  no  indoor  plumbing,  and  no  centralis 
ing.  In  1966,  twelve  years  after  the  Broun  decision.  III. 
off  federal  funds  from  the  Yazoo  City  schools  for  their  flii 
to  comply  with  federal  guidelines  on  token  "freedd&i 
choice"  integration.  The  first  black  children  came  in''i(| 
white  schools  in  1967.  and  by  September  of  last  year,  1 
the  1969  Court  order  went  out,  there  were  fewer  tha 
hundred  Negroes  in  white  schools  out  of  a  total  school  aai 
ment  in  the  town  of  more  than  3.500.  Even  this  smallB 
enrollment  did  not  take  place  w  ithout  the  usual  agonies  I 
soul  and  dark  rages  against  the  federal  power. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1955,  in  the  summer  before  my  w- 
year  at  the  FYiiversity  of  Texas.  I  came  home  shortly  af  "i 
national  NAACP  had  circulated  a  petition  in  Yazoo  City 
eating  integration  of  the  schools.  The  local  Citizens  0 
was  set  up  then  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  I  went  ti 
organizational  meeting  in  the  school  auditorium.  The  G 
went  to  work  to  coerce  fifty-three  of  the  Negroes  who 
the  petition  to  withdraw  their  names,  and  the  method' 
were  not  very  pretty  and  did  little  for  the  dignity  and 
of  the  town.  "Give  an  inch  and  the)  take  a  mile,"  w 
clarion.  White  employers  immediately  died  the  signers  f 
petition  who  worked  for  them.  These  petitioners  who  n 
houses  were  evicted  by  their  landlords.  White  grocers  ity 
to  sell  food  to  any  of  them.  Negro  grocers  who  had 
the  petition  no  longer  got  any  groceries  from  the  wK ffcansnul 
stores.  After  several  weeks  all  the  names  had  been  with 
and  a  number  of  Negroes  who  had  been  there  all  thei  I: 
were  forced  into  leaving  town  altogether.  Later  that  I 
was  invited  to  give  a  speech  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
Rotary  Club,  freshly  graduated  and  on  my  way  to  sclto 
England  with  a   Texas  diploma,  and  I  told  the  Rotaii'|||, 
didn't  necessarily  agree  personally  with  what  I  was  aliii^ 
suggest,  hut  they  could  at  least  take  a  lesson  from  the  i 
conservatives  and  surrender  some  nail  of  what  they  ch<  I 
—namely  complete  racial  segregation    for  the  sake  i 
serving  the  broad  essentials  of  the  society  thc\  wanted  I 
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[They  should  integrate  their  schools  right  away.  I  said,  not 
just  tokenly  either:  educate  the  whole  white  community  to 
ifche  necessity  and  the  decency  of  this;  become  a  model  for 
tij  die  entire  state  of  Mississippi  and,  indeed,  a  symbol  for  the 
lation.  Otherwise  they  w  ould  have  a  revolution  in  Yazoo  some- 
day and  it  most  decidedly  would  not  be  of  their  own  making: 
oerhaps  it  was  their  responsibility  to  prepare  the  people  of 
fazoo  in  civilized  and  humane  ways  for  the  inevitable.  After- 
vards  two  or  three  of  the  leaders  came  up  to  me  trembling  in 
•age,  saying  they  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about  and 
ena:  hat  I  was  advocating  heresy  if  not  bloodshed. 

What  had  happened  there  in  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
Citizens  Council  forced  the  fifty-three  Negroes  to  take  their 
.ames  off  a  petition  was  similar  to  w  hat  happened  throughout 
be  state.  There  were  a  few  weak  glimmers  of  a  new  awareness, 
ne  stirring  of  the  blacks  under  the  example  of  Martin  Luther 
[ing,  the  faith  among  them  in  the  ideal  of  a  truly  just  and 
itegrated  society,  the  gradual  halting  movement  of  the  whole 
ideral  authority  through  the  courts,  through  Kennedy  and 
Shnson  and  voting-rights  laws  toward  some  dramatic  thrust, 
ut  by  and  large  among  the  whites  the  failure  of  leadership, 
frnbolized  in  the  Meredith  fiasco  at  Ole  Miss  in  1962  and  the 
olence  of  the  '64  summer,  was  so  profound  as  to  border  on 
ie  tragic.  Intelligent  white  Mississippians  became  so  em- 
oiled  in  sophistical  legalisms  that  the  real  human  issue 
issed  them  by  altogether.  Everywhere  there  were,  as  Pal 
atters  has  written,  "the  possessive  old  men  who  held  an 
■On  grip  on  churches,  culture  centers,  and  other  establish- 
ents  in  which  racism  was  not  too  apparently  a  factor  in 
dicies."  In  reaction,  and  principally  in  desperation,  black 
iders  in  Mississippi  and  in  Yazoo  were  turning  at  last  to 
semblance  of  black-power  rhetoric:  they  were  becoming 
Ugher  and  more  sophisticated  in  their  techniques.  In  early 
64  there  w  as  not  a  single  Negro  child  in  an  integrated  school 
Mississippi.  One  hundred  Negro  children  entered  the  first 
ade  of  white  schools  in  Jackson  in  September  of  that  year, 
roughout  much  of  the  period  from  1954  to  now  the  whites 
Yazoo,  as  in  so  many  areas  of  the  deep  South,  excluded 
Negroes  from  any  remotely  significant  access  to  power 
I  abused  their  own  white  moderates.  "As  ye  sow,"  a  black 
der  in  town  would  say  to  me,  "so  shall  ye  reap." 
'n  1970  in  Yazoo,  I  would  find,  the  demoralized  NAACP 
1955  had  given  way  to  a  strong  and  active  membership  of 
eral  hundred,  with  a  leadership  that  was  not  ashamed  of 
associations  with  the  organization  considered  Uncle-Tom 
he  North.  The  Yazoo  chapter  had  organized  an  effective 
nomic  boycott  of  white  stores  that  was  now  several  months 
and  had  forced  several  businesses  to  close.  I  would  see 
)ng  blacks  a  new  commitment  to  Mississippi  as  a  place,  ex- 
isions  of  a  love  and  loyalty  to  Mississippi  as  a  society  worth 
king  for,  as  a  frontier  for  redeeming  some  lost  quality  in  the 
3rican  soul.  "I  came  back  to  a  place  where  I  belong,"  one  of 
blacks  in  Yazoo  who  had  returned  from  Chicago  would  tell 
"If  I  m  gonna  fight  for  what  I  believe  in,  I  want  to  fight 
it  at  home."  Fifteen  years  is  either  a  long  time  or  a  short 
in  the  troublesome  activities  of  the  human  race;  it 
nds  on  who  you  are  and  where  you  have  been.  The  night 
re  I  flew  home,  back  in  January,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  \>as 
"iBC  television,  speaking  to  a  large  group  of  Negro  chil- 
about  to  go  into  the  white  school  in  a  town  just  north 
azoo.  "You  not  just  frightened,  you  scared  to  death,  ain't 
You  scared  to  death.  But  you  jus'  remember,  they  ain't 
la  be  savin'  you.  You  gonna  be  savin'  them." 
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THE  TOWN  HAS  CHANGED  REMARKABLY  LITTLE  in  twenty 
years,  and  as  I  drive  these  streets  which  are  a  map  on  my 
consciousness.  I  see  the  familiar  places— the  hills  and  trees  and 
houses— in  a  strange,  dreamlike  quality,  as  if  what  I  am  seeing 
here  is  not  truly  real,  but  faintly  blurred  images  caught  in  my 
imagination  from  a  more  pristine  time.  I  see  people  walking 
on  the  sidewalks  on  Main  Street  or  Broadway  or  Crand  Ave- 
nue who  should  have  been  dead  long  ago,  unexpected  wisps 
from  the  past,  but  their  names  come  back  instantly,  and  with 
the  names  the  recognition  of  old  encounters,  conversations, 
fragments  of  experience  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In 
the  cemetery,  the  most  beautiful  place  in  town  for  me  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  in  some  w  ays  the  most  sensible,  I  walk  among 
the  new  gravestones  against  the  strands  of  a  delta  sunset  to  see 
who  has  died  since  the  last  time  I  w  as  here,  know  ing  that  if  I  do 
not  find  them  here  I  will  probably  see  them  drinking  coffee 
at  Danrie's.  or  in  front  of  the  Bon-Ton  or  the  Delta  National 
Bank  or  Anderson's  Drug  Store.  My  father's  grave  is  under  a 
mimosa  tree  high  up  on  the  hill— "Henry  Rae  Morris,  P.F.C., 
Tennessee,  World  War  One,  1899-1958"— and  the  mimosa  has 
dug  its  roots  under  the  gravestone,  tilting  it  at  an  angle  and 
digging  up  the  earth  around  it. 

Main  Street  on  this  cold  and  w  istfully  mournful  January  day 
is  all  but  deserted,  the  result,  people  tell  me.  of  the  Negroes' 
boycott.  Tommy  Norman's  Drug  Store,  across  from  the  Taylor 
and  Roberts  Feed  and  Seed  Store  and  Radio  Station  WAZF, 
is  boarded  up  and  dead:  a  generation  ago,  on  Saturdays,  great 
crowds  of  Negroes  would  have  been  in  front  of  Tommy's,  and 
inside,  along  a  long  w  ooden  counter,  w  hites  and  blacks,  segre- 
gated on  each  side,  would  have  drunk  their  beer  or  Nehi  straw- 
berry, face-to-face  and  juxtaposed.  On  Saturday  nights,  when 
we  were  in  high  school,  we  would  have  taken  our  girls  to  the 
midnight  show  at  either  the  Palace  or  the  Dixie,  finding  out 
in  advance  which  one  our  friends  had  chosen  so  we  could  all 
go  together.  The  Palace  is  now  a  burnt-out  hull,  and  the  Dixie, 
at  Broadway  and  Main,  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth:  most  of  the  bovs  and  girls  who  ate  popcorn  and  held 
hands  and  hoped  the  show  would  finish  so  they  could  go  park 
and  rub  up  together  on  Brickyard  Hill,  have  long  since  de- 
parted for  other  places.  Only  the  Yazoo  Theater,  over  on 
Washington  Street,  remains:  it  is  showing  an  Elvis  Presley 
picture.  Change  of  Habit.  Several  cars  parked  in  front,  next  to 
the  building  which  quarters  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
have  bumper-stickers  which  say,  "Yazoo's  Alive  and  Doing 
Well." 

The  lumberyard  and  paint  store  on  Canal,  across  from  the 
Confederate  monument,  still  displays  the  big  sign,  "Visit  our 
Color  Bar."  Behind  it,  in  the  colored  section,  a  white  postman 
has  put  his  mailbag  on  the  ground  near  a  house  and  is  play- 
ing cards  with  three  Negroes.  Further  down  Main  I  see  a  tall, 
thin  man  wearing  glasses  shuffling  along  in  front  of  the  furni- 
ture store.  I  know  the  walk,  and  from  fifty  yards  away,  out  of 
the  instinct  of  old  recognition,  I  see  it  is  my  old  companion 
Henjie  Henick,  who  runs  the  tire  store.  "People  here  are  com- 
plaining about  what  you  wrote."  he  once  said  in  a  letter  to 
me.  "I  tell  them,  everything  he  says  happened,  and  it  hap- 
pened just  like  he  said  it  did."  I  haven't  seen  Henjie  in  fifteen 
years,  but  I  do  not  stop  now  to  say  hello.  At  the  Yazoo  Motel 
earlier  that  day.  the  lady  behind  the  counter  had  said,  when 
I  checked  in,  "I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  were  this  big," 
extended  an  arm,  waving  it  downward  about  ten  inches  from 


he  floor.  "1  wouldn't  have  recognized  you.  Why.  you're  a 
rrown  man!"  with  a  look  of  exasperation  and  despair. 

I  drove  by  my  old  high  school,  where  the  next  morning  the 
white  students  would  be  joined  and  outnumbered  by  the  Negro 
ligh-school  students  coming  in  a  group  from  their  school.  It 
Mas  as  pleasant  and  settled  at  the  end  of  the  broad  avenue  as 
t  was  eighteen  years  ago;  the  inscription  on  the  entrance  said, 
'Education— Knowledge"  over  the  statue  of  Plato  holding  a 
jook,  and  the  plaque  bearing  the  Ten  Commandments  was 
here  as  usual.  Here,  in  front  of  this  entrance,  we  once  waited 
"or  the  bell  to  ring,  sitting  in  small  groups  on  the  grass  on 
warm  spring  mornings,  enjoying  the  pleasant,  driftless  South- 
;rn  life,  talking  parties  and  baseball  and  school  spirit,  and 
jiving  hardly  a  mind  to  our  black  contemporaries  who  went 
:o  "Yazoo  High  Number  Two"  on  the  other  side  of  town; 
jiving  little  thought  to  the  "separate-but-equal"  modus  vivendi 
jnder  which,  in  the  early  1950s,  the  sovereign  state  of  Missis- 
sippi was  providing  us  with  an  education.  We  were  sheltered, 
[  suppose,  from  much  of  the  humanity  around  us,  privileged 
white  benefactors  of  our  honored  and  acknowledged  Missis- 
sippi way  of  life,  and  we  grew  to  love  the  town  and  the  scl  I 

as  our  departing  came  nearer.  The  school  ground  is  empty  on 
:his  day,  and  I  have  three  friends  1  am  showing  the  town  to— 
:wo  New  Yorkers  and  an  editor  from  Alabama— and  the) 
remark  on  the  loveliness  of  my  old  schoolhouse.  I  would  like 
;o  show  them  the  good  obi  boys  lazing  there  in  the  yard,  and 
he  soft-skinned,  double-named  belles  who  shared  those  days: 
Daisye  Love  and  Werdna  Dee  and  Libby  Terrell  and  Netlie 
raylor  and  Barbara  Nell  and  Ina  Rae,  and  all  the  others  who 
should  be  sitting  here,  precisely  where  I  left  them  in  May  of 
1952.  I  have  taken  my  friends  all  over  town,  show  ing  them  the 
aid  houses  surrounded  by  magnolias  and  elms  and  locust,  and 
also  the  lean-tos  and  shacks  with  stilts  on  the  dirt  roads  ol 
the  colored  section.  The  Alabama  editor  complains  that  I  have 
not  shown  him  the  jailhouse,  but  the  dark  has  set  in,  and  he 
says,  knowing  the  South  as  well  as  I,  "It's  a  good  ole  town." 

I  had  a  wife,  a  Texas  girl,  who  hated  this  place,  hated  the 
town  and  its  people  with  a  terrible  and  disparaging  contempt. 
She  believed  it  elementally  evil.  She  hated  everything  about 
Mississippi,  and  once  she  wrote  a  graduate-school  treatise 
calling  W  illiam  Faulkner  a  second-rater.  I  believe  hei  con- 
tempt sprang  largely  from  the  fear  which  often  works  on  out 
aiders  when  the)  conic  here,  fear  among  other  things  of  its 
extraordinary  apposition  of  violence  and  gentleness.  Koi  her. 
Mississippi  was  a  symbol  of  all  that  was  wrong  with  all  of  us. 
so  that  even  what  it  inspired  in  the  wa\  of  literary  sensibility 
was.  to  any  sound  and  secure  academic  mind,  also  an  aberra- 
tion. On  tin-  night  Martin  Luther  King  was  killed  in  Memphis, 
as  forlorn  and  grief-laden  a  night  as  I  have  ever  lived,  she 
slapped  me  aci  oss  the  face  and  said.  " )  ou  Southern  boys  have 
a  lot  i<>  be  i^uill  \  about." 

There  are  those  who  sav  New  York  Citv  is  a  provincial 
enclave,  anil  that  it  is  unrepresentative  of  the  rest  of  I  he  nation. 
I  have  lived  on  Manhattan  Island  seven  years  now.  and  fol 
the  first  two  or  three  in  the  Big  Cave,  in  the  dreadful  harden- 
ing of  one's  senses  lor  survival  in  the  cultural  capital,  I  shared 
iti  many  of  these  fears.  Bui  gradually  I  new  to  feel  thai  [New 
^1  oik.  far  from  being  an  esl  ua  i  v  of  our  national  life,  is  i  I  any- 
thing more  representative  than  not,  more  Amei  ican  than  other- 
wise, precisely  because  it  brings  together  the  whole  range  and 
spectrum,  manifestation  and  extreme  ol  the  \merican  temper- 
ament, of  the  American  races,  of  all  our  ways  of  living  and 
our  ways  of  speaking.  New  York  has  become  to  me  the  crux 


and  apogee  of  our  contemporary  experience,  and  yet  the  long 
I  live  in  it,  the  more  Southern  I  seem  to  become,  the  mc 
obsessed  with  the  old  warring  impulses  of  one's  sensibility 
be  both  Southern  and  American.  Growing  up  in  a  small  i 
lated  town  of  the  Deep  South  a  generation  ago,  I  became  aw; 
of  the  life  of  that  place  as  a  cross  section  and  a  microcosm 
my  time  and  region,  and  much  that  was  typical  of  human 
was  there  for  me  to  judge  and  to  comprehend.  What  I  miss1; 
a  generation  ago  were  the  great  exertions  of  the  national  prf 
ence,  the  manifestations  of  the  relentless  movement  tows  1 
homogeneity  and  nationalization— the  farthest  nerve  endiiis 
of  Americans  as  a  civilization— toward  some  kind  of  accoi-jl 
modation,  however  fragile  and  illusory  this  would  see  j; 
among  our  races  and  peoples  and  our  separate  collect  si 
pasts.  This  generation  of  children,  white  and  black,  in  YaijJ 
w  ill  not.  I  sense,  be  so  isolated  as  mine,  for  thev  will  be  c  I 
fronted  quite  early  with  the  things  it  took  me  years  to  lea  , 
or  that  I  have  not  learned  at  all. 
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HIE  FIFTH  CIRCUIT  COURT  OK  API'EALS,  which  of  all  J 
federal  appellate  courts  has  been  the  most  active  in  imm 
meriting  the  racial  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  gave  the  Yazoo  schools,  after  a  series  of  delays,  uum> 
January  7.  1970.  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land.  The  \a 
of  the  land  now  meant,  as  it  pertained  to  Yazoo  and  the  the) 
Mississippi  districts,  complete  school  integration.  The  gurj  - 
lines  established  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  ; 
Welfare  would  be  followed  in  Yazoo  City:  the  white  HI  • 
school  would  be  the  high  school  for  the  entire  town,  with  i< 
Negro  students  coming  over  en  masse  from  their  high  sch;l 
The  Negro  high  school  would  become  the  junior  high  sclld  ••• 
for  the  town:  the  white  junior-high  students  would  movti  . 
a  bloc  to  that  building.  Lour  other  schools,  including  U' 
previously  all-black  elementary  school,  would  be  integral! 
according  to  a  racial  pairing  by  grades.  If  every  white  lnO-ud 
dent  in  town  remained  in  the  public  schools,  the  high  schi )o 
under  the  HEW  plan  would  be  12  per  cent  black,  the  juif) 
high  roughly  50  per  cent  black,  and  the  various  grade  schi  1 
somewhere  between  55  anil  70  per  cent  black. 

Since  the  October  Supreme  Court  mandate,  the  white  at  , 
munity  in  Yazoo  had  been  undergoing  an  agony  of  suit  n 
The  Nixon  Administration,  with  which  that  community  aid  to  one  c 
pathized,  had  tried  to  slow  the  pace  of  integration,  butftie srhool 
deliberate  conservatism  had  not  prevented  the  Court  f  i 
acting  on  its  own.  Many  intelligent,  well-meaning  whites  vi 
baffled  and  perplexed.  "We  sec  on  television  thai  the  Nil 


militants  sav   integration  doesn  I  matter  anymore,  om 
them  said  to  me.  "We  hear  the  Administration  doesn't  hel  t 
in  it  either.  Does  it  or  doesn't  it  matter'.-'  W  e're  acting  orH 
assumption  down  here  tha!  it  docs.  We're  Irv  ing  to  believ ) 
it.  Are  we  right  or  wrong?    Because  there  would  be,  uj| 
anv  circumstances,  an  exodus  of  white  students  to  the  pri 
school  which  was  already  in  operation  in  the  while  Metho  ; 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches,  a  predominantly  b 
public  school  system  was  inevitable.  The  important  i] lies' 
as  the  January  7  deadline  approached,  was  just  how  n 
while  children  would  remain  in  the  public  schools,  and 
what  consequences,  Yazoo  was  getting  no  inspiration  I 


the  President  of  the  United  States  himself,  and  what 


desperately  needed  a  I  this  juncture  was  some  kind  of  effe 
inspiration.  The  town  was  alive  with  rumors  and  spcculat 
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imber  of  whites  openly  predicted  violence,  and  the  great 
iritv  expected  the  public  schools  to  collapse  under  the 
c  presence.  The  private  school  was  openly  courting  the 
Iffected  whites.  A  prominent  lawyer  prophesied  that  not 
pie  white  child  would  turn  up  in  any  of  the  previously 
ack  schools  on  the  crucial  day.  Criticism  of  the  Supreme 
I  t  was  as  intense  and  pointed  as  ever;  it  was  as  if  that 
khan  had  had  a  bad  night  and  woke  up  the  next  morning 
j  said  before  breakfast,  "We're  going  to  do  something 
t '  about  Mississippi."  Yet  this  time  there  was  a  difference. 

the  most  diehard  white  saw  an  inevitability  now.  and 
td  that  after  sixteen  years  of  legal  delays,  the  blacks  were 
id  going  to  go  into  the  white  schools  whether  their  chil- 
|  stayed  with  those  schools  or  not.  The  full  w  eight  of  our 
■y,  forged  in  bloodshed  and  laws  and  expressions  of 
>,  was  about  to  fall  on  Yazoo,  and  the  people  knew  it. 
eader  of  the  local  VFW  w  rote  the  Yazoo  Herald  late  in 
mber,  in  reference  to  Negro  leadership,  the  boycott,  and 
tegration  of  the  schools:  "To  the  many  line,  colored  peo- 
:an  only  say  this:  you  are  a  part  of  our  community,  you 
helped  to  raise  our  children,  worked  in  our  homes,  but 
ave  deserted  us.  You  have  left  us  to  follow  the  outsiders 
ame  here.  They  take  your  hard-earned  money,  tell  you 
to  go.  w  hat  to  do.  with  whom  to  talk.  And  when  you  can 
o  more,  they  will  leave  vou  here.  .  .  .  Mav  I  suggest  that 
iturn  to  the  churches  you  left,  and  kneel  down  and  ask 
liood  Lord's  help.  Then  ask  your  troublemakers  to  go 
?here  else,  to  let  you  live  as  you  know  you  must."1  A 
woman  told  me.  '"It  1  had  a  child,  I'd  go  out  and  collect 
buttles  if  necessary  to  send  him  to  private  school." 
er  woman,  describing  the  "sassy  niggers"  who  used  foul 
ige  and  were  unable  to  write  a  simple  sentence,  pre- 
that  they  would  destroy  the  whole  town  and  then  cele- 
bs destruction.  My  mother,  who  teaches  music  in  our 
on  Grand  Avenue,  had  promised  to  drive  every  day  at 
ime  to  the  junior  high  school,  which  is  in  the  colored 
but.  as  such  things  go  in  small  Southern  towns,  a  block 
er  house,  to  pick  up  two  little  white  girls  for  their  lessons 
wouldn't  have  to  walk  the  few  hundred  yards  through 
rritory.  Just  before  the  opening  day.  the  Negro  teachers 
ould  remain  in  the  previously  all-black  junior  high 
organized  a  reception  for  the  white  parents  who  would 
ling  their  children  to  that  school.  One  while  mother 
ed  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  was  sending  her  children 
ate  school.  "Why.  everything  was  so  clean,  it  smelt 
nd  they  had  electric  typewriters  and  everything."  And 
nd  replied.  "Well,  what  do  you  expect?  All  the  niggers 
the  building  the  day  before,  sprayin'  and  scrubbin' 
ary  sw  eet-smellin'  thing  they  could  get  their  hands  on." 
r  white  mother  who  went  to  the  same  reception  came 
:d  said  a  Negro  teacher  had  introduced  herself  to  her. 
do  you  teach?"  the  white  mother  asked,  and  she  said 
ro  teacher  replied,  "/  teaches  English." 


VI 


ELSEWHERE,  ALL  OVER  TOWN. 


there  were  suggestions 


1 


It  something  new  was  coming  to  the  surface  here,  some- 
■  ^  ver  quite  articulated  with  any  degree  of  force  or  w  ith 
•age  of  numbers  in  many  Deep  Southern  towns,  some 
in  summoning  from  deepest  wellsprings.  There  were 
wii  town  who  fully  intended  to  keep  their  children  in 
"l  ie  schools,  and  who  not  only  w  ould  say  so  openly,  but 


who  after  a  time  would  even  go  further  and  defend  the  very 
notion  itself  of  integrated  education  as  a  positive  encourage- 
ment to  their  children's  learning.  At  first  this  spirit  was  imper- 
ceptible, but  gradually,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  Yazoo's 
white  leaders  and  with  the  emergence  of  others  of  like  mind, 
it  became  a  movement  w  ith  noticeable  strength  behind  it.  The 
economic  health  of  the  town,  its  attractiveness  to  outside  indus- 
try, was  the  most  consistent  argument  of  the  pro-public-school 
whites,  but  buttressing  this,  in  the  most  unexpected  places, 
were  feelings  infinitely  more  subtle  and  disingenuous.  There 
was  the  white  Baptist  preacher  who  said  he  could  not  live  with 
himself  if  he  did  not  keep  his  child  in  the  public  school;  the 
white  businessman  w  ho  said  he  thought  his  son  should  be  edu- 
cated with  as  many  different  kinds  of  children  as  possible  to 
prepare  himself  for  "real  life";  the  white  mother  who  said 
the  tw  o  races  must  learn  to  live  w  ith  each  other  or  all  of  Missis- 
sippi would  never  amount  to  much  of  anything;  the  white 
Catholic  nun  who  wrote  to  the  paper  that  if  white  and  black 
children— especially  between  the  ages  of  kindergarten  and 
junior  high— "are  not  brought  together  in  some  way  in  this 
country,  this  state,  this  city,  America  will  inevitably  face 
deeper  problems";  tin-  white  fatherwho  said  he  would  not 
send  his  children  to  private  school  because  the  private  school 
was  based  less  on  education  than  on  "pure  ole  hate';  the 
white  teacher  who  quoted  Tocqueville  and  said  the  diversity 
of  American  experience  demanded  the  need  for  integrated 
schooling:  the  white  lawyer  who  said  the  South  could  show 
the  North  a  thing  or  two  about  whites  and  blacks  getting  along 
together.  For  their  part  the  black  leaders  were  encouraging 
the  Negro  students  to  make  friends  if  possible,  to  make  the 
best  of  a  difficult  situation  if  necessary.* 

Setting  the  tone  for  the  white  moderates  was  the  1  «:do 
Herald,  the  weekly  newspaper.  When  I  was  growing  up  I 
started  writing  sports  for  the  Herald  when  I  was  twelve,  using 
a  strange  argot  that  must  have  been  incomprehensible  to  the 
occasional  dirt  farmer  who  might  have  followed  my  white-hot 
dispatches  from  the  playing  fields  of  Eden.  Satartia.  Flora, 
and  Bentonia.  The  Herald's  editorial  tone  had  changed  con- 
siderably since  those  halcyon  Dixiecrat  days.  Beginning  with 
the  October  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Herald  took  a  firm 
position  behind  the  public  schools,  and  became  one  of  several 
forces  of  rationality  in  the  community.  "Yazoo  City  has  been 
fortunate  in  many  crises,"  one  of  its  editorials  said  last  fall, 
"be.  •ause  we  seem  to  have  a  reservoir  of  enliuhtened  readers 
(both  black  and  white  I  willing  to  persevere  through  adversity 
and  do  what  s  right.  W  e  urge  you  all.  our  readers,  to  rise  to 
the  challenge  of  the  transition  being  required  of  us.  Certainly 
there  will  be  perplexities  and  problems  of  human  misunder- 
standing, but  also  opportunities  and  inspirations  to  all  chil- 
dren of  this  community  and  their  future." 

The  editors  of  the  student  newspaper  in  the  white  high 
school.  The  \azooan.  followed  this  example.  In  October  the\ 
editorialized:  "Without  a  public  school  system  a  democratic 
society  cannot  exist.  If  a  society  limits  the  basic  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  by  limiting  the  education  which  is  avail- 
able, it  has  become  oligarchical  and  not  democratic  in  nature. 
We  of  the  Yazooan  staff  believe  that  Mississippi  must  give 

*"The  confusion  was  not  all  on  the  white  side.  Some  black  parents 
expressed  their  concern  too.  There  were  to  he  uprootings  ol  black  chil- 
dren as  well  as  white  children,  and  this  meant  new  transportation  prob- 
lems, disruption  of  school  organizations,  separation  of  classmates,  and 
entry  into  a  strange  new  world  for  a  great  many  blacks."— W.  F.  Minor, 
New  South  (  Winter  1970) .  49 
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total  support  to  the  public  school  system  as  the  best  possible 
means  of  education  for  everyone."  In  December,  three  weeks 
before  the  deadline,  the  white  students  wrote: 

YHS  fates  massi'ie  integration  for  the  first  time  next 
semester.  W e  feel  that  all  students  who  have  begun  school 
this  year  in  the  public  schools  should  continue  in  them  next 
semester  because  they  will  be  receiving  the  best  education 
available.  The  quality  of  education  may  even  increase  uith 
the  addition  of  students  and  teachers  and  the  new  influx  of 
ideas.  At  the  very  least,  whatever  temporary  inconveniences 
are  created  by  overcrow dedness  can  be  alleviated  by  the 
advantages  of  a  better  education  in  an  accredited  school  for 
black  students  and  the  opportunity  for  white  students  to 
learn  to  handle  racial  problems  more  successfully  than  they 
have  been  handled  in  the  past.  Certainly  we  cannot  even 
begin  to  attack  the  problems  that  surround  us  by  running 
away  from  them,  or  ignoring  them. 

On  the  whole  it  was  pragmatic  economics,  however,  which 
was  playing  the  leading  role.  Owen  Cooper,  the  most  powerful 
man  in  town  as  president  of  the  Mississippi  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration and  one  of  the  state's  leading  Baptists,  was  a  quiet  and 
effective  influence.  "Owen  was  almost  alone  among  white 
establishment  figures  in  Mississippi.  He  woke  up  one  da\ 
a  few  years  ago  and  all  of  a  sudden  realized  blacks  and  whites 
have  to  live  together."  an  editor  from  a  delta  town  said  to 
me.  "Me  w  ants  Yazoo  to  survive.  \\  it H  him  it's  a  combination 
of  good  religion  and  good  business."  In  the  weeks  leading  to 
the  school  deadline  there  was  never  any  formal  organization 
of  the  while  moderates.  Rather  they  were  operating  under 
what  one  leader  called  a  "loose  confederation"  with  several 
kev  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  stressing  the 
expense  involved  in  sending  a  child  to  private  school  and 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  decent  private  facilities  over- 
night. 

On  the  night  of  November  24.  "one  of  the  largest  crowds 
ever  t  >  gather  in  i  azoo  ( litv ,"  as  the  Herald  described  it,  and 
certainly  the  first  integrated  audience  to  meet  "indoors." 
crowded  into  the  high  school  auditorium— some  one  thou- 
sand whites  and  two  hundred  Negroes— to  uphold  the  public 
schools.  Twenty-five  white  leaders  spoke,  including  the  state 
senator,  the  state  representative,  all  the  school  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers,  coaches,  and  parents.  The  white  Methodist 
preacher  sought  "divine  help  in  removing  hatreds,  prejudices, 
and  jealousies."  and  the  white  Baptist  preacher  prayed  that 
people  "won't  abandon  the  leuac\  ol  the  past,  but  instead 
provide  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children."  All 
this  was  considerably  removed  from  the  Citizens  Council  meet- 
ing I  sat  in  on  fifteen  years  before,  when  massive  school 
integration  had  the  support  of  fifty-three  Negro  names  on  a 
petition. 

This  mass  meeting  might  have  been  tin-  most  dramatic 
espousal  of  integrated  public  schools  in  the  history  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  perhaps  of  the  Deep  South.  Yet  all  through  Decem- 
ber, and  into  the  first  week  of  January,  many  advocates  of 
the  segregationist  private  schools  scoffed  at  the  notion  that 
any  substantial  number  of  white  children  would  tolerate  w  hole- 
sale  mingling  with  blacks,  and  even  among  the  white  mod- 
erates there  was  a  guarded  pessimism.  His  honor,  the  mayor 
of  Yazoo,  expected  violence.  A  while  teacher  told  me  the  night 
before,  "We're  holding  our  breath  and  crossing  our  fingers, 
and  those  who  know  how  to  pray  are  praying  pretty  hard." 
That  night  I  asked  my  grandmother  Mamie,  sitting  hunched 
,11 


up  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  w  hat  she  thought  about  the  chi  re 
going  to  school  together,  "Oh  son,  I  don't  know,"  she  m 
"I  just  don't  know.  But  I  think  they'll  get  along  fine,  if  pec  e' 
just  let  'em  alone." 

VII 

January  seventh  dawned  clear  and  bitterly  cold,  a  ol 
that  rarely  comes  to  Mississippi.  It  was  16  degreij 
South  Main  Street,  the  trees  along  the  older  avenues  j 
seared  and  deathly,  and  the  water  in  the  potholes  of  the  ! 
in  the  Negro  sections  was  frozen  solid.  All  over  Yazoo  \ 
was  a  cold  eerie  calm. 

The  "nationals"  were  out  in  force,  for  Yazoo  is  onl 
miles  from  the  Jackson  airport,  and  with  its  fifty-fifty  p(  a\ 
tion  and  its  origins  both  in  the  hills  and  the  delta,  tin 
where  the  stories  would  go  out  from  that  day,  telling  the  ill 
and  many  parts  of  the  world  how  the  first  major  test  oi m] 
sive  school  integration  in  America  in  a  district  with  a  a 
majority  would  work  in  a  "typical  Mississippi  town.'  X| 
Neiv  York  Times  was  there,  and  the  Washington  Post,  tl  1 
networks,  the  wire  services,  the  Boston  Globe,  Tim  t 
Detroit  News,  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

At  my  old  high  school,  whites  and  blacks  waited  c 
grounds  or  walked  inside  in  separate  groups:  two  police 
were  parked  nearby.  I  drove  into  the  Negro  section  of 
to  the  old  black  high  school,  which  today  was  to  becorB 
town's  junior  high;  across  the  street  was  a  previously  la 
grade  school,  about  to  become  grades  four  and  five  for  !ti 
and  blacks.  (Three  years  or  so  ago  I  gave  a  talk  to  thejls 
high  school,  to  a  sea  of  black  faces,  and  gave  five  autogi  >} 
copies  of  Ralph  Ellison's  Invisible  Man  to  the  school  li  a 
A  white  lady  who  was  there  came  up  to  me  later  anc  >a 
"Who  were  you  talkin'  to?  The  little  niggers  didn't  d 
stand  you."  and  in  w  eariness  I  said  I  guessed  I  w  as  t  < 
to  one  person,  and  that  was  myself.)  Cars  were  parked x 
directions,  some  with  Confederate  flags  on  their  wind<  s 
bumpers,  and  parents  of  both  races  were  bringing  the;  c 
dren  into  the  school  buildings.  Roy  Reed  of  the  Times,  a  I 
photographer,  and  I  stood  outside  the  front  entrance 
junior  high:  we  were  soon  to  be  joined  by  the  Boston  I 
I  went  inside,  to  try  to  get  a  seat  at  the  first  meeting 
new  student  body  of  the  amalgamated  Yazoo  Junior  Hf 
"//  inkie!"  a  booming  voice  shouted  in  my  direction  j 
the  nickname  I  have  not  been  called  since  the  sixth  ; 

ou're  not  allowed  in  there."  I  was  escorted  out  by  I 
I  did  not  recognize,  rejoining  the  nationals  at  the  fron  l< 
In  a  few  moments  a  Yazoo  cop  w  ith  the  fleshy  dimens:  l 
any  of  the  I,. A.  Rams'  front  four,  who  would  makd 
Steiger  in  //;  the  Hail  of  the  Sight  seem  benign  and  nun  I 
comparison,  came  up  to  our  group  and  shouted.  " )  ou  jr  i 
press'/  '  Without  waiting  for  anyone's  answer  he  said 
minute  somebod)  tells  you  move.  \<ui  move!" 

"No  one's  asked  us  to  move  yet.  officer."  Reed  of  the  ' 
who  traverses  the  South  forever,  as  a  man  seeking  lr 
holy  visions,  a  wandering  nomad  of  the  Arab  tribe  0 
berger,  said,  with  some  dignity. 

"Move  if  anybody  says  move,"  the  cop  repeated,  then  I 
away.  I  remembered  him  from  the  (irevhound  statio  f 
teen  years  before,  when  I  was  putting  a  friend  on  tf 
night  bus  stopping  briefb  here  between  Memphis  an 
Orleans.  He  got  on  the  bus  with  a  flashlight  and  went 
dowfi  the  aisle,  and  when  be  came  out.  I  asked  him  il 
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was  any  trouble.  "No,"  he  had  said,  "I  was  lookin'  to  see  if 
any  niggers  were  sittin'  up  front." 

By  now  the  school  assembly  had  begun,  and  everything  was 
completely,  oppressively  quiet.  It  was  much  the  same  all  over 
town.  At  one  of  the  grade  schools  later,  black  and  white  chil- 
dren were  playing  together  in  the  school  yard.  One  group, 
dancing  in  a  circle  for  ring-around-the-roses,  were  all  white, 
but  in  the  circle  next  to  them  white  and  Negro  children  held 
hands  and  kicked  their  feet.  Over  in  the  high  school,  where 
a  meeting  of  the  student  body  was  taking  place,  the  situation 
was  slightly  more  dramatic.  In  a  new  twist,  all  the  black  stu- 
dents sat  together  in  the  front  seats  of  the  auditorium,  and 
all  the  whites  sat  together  in  the  back.  When  the  student-body 
president  of  the  black  high  school  was  introduced,  the  Negroes 
applauded  loudly  and  gave  the  black-power  gesture,  the  raised 
fist.  When  the  white  president  was  introduced,  he  received  a 
sturdy  round  of  support  from  the  back  seats.  The  white  prin- 
cipal spoke  sternly  about  discipline.  When  the  black  principal 
(now  the  assistant  principal )  stood  to  quote  from  the  Scrip- 
tures about  the  necessity  of  education,  there  were  the  sudden 
makings  of  an  incident:  he  has  a  physical  deformity,  and  a 
number  of  the  white  students  laughed  out  loud. 

By  the  middle  of  the  day,  however,  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  Yazoo  City  had  indeed  integrated  its  schools  calmly  and 
deliberately,  and  that  some  80  per  cent  of  all  the  white  children 
had  chosen  to  stay."  Only  two  white  teachers  in  the  town  had 
resigned  With  the  attrition  to  the  private  school,  there  was 
a  black  majority  in  every  school,  beginning  with  about  60 
per  cent  in  the  high  school  and  increasing  toward  the  lower 
grades. 

The  nationals  filed  their  stories,  and  within  the  next  two 
days  the  town  was  praised  on  front  pages,  by  the  newsweeklies 
and  all  the  television  networks.  A  Justice  Department  lawyer 
in  Jackson  said  that  Yazoo  City  had  shown  more  strength  in 
its  schools  than  any  other  district  in  Mississippi,  and  pointed 
in  contrast  to  the  town  of  Canton  just  thirty  miles  away,  where 
the  white  leaders  and  merchants  had  literally  succeeded  in 
destroying  their  public  schools.  The  Herald's  editorials  were 
captioned.  "We  Should  Be  Proud."  and  "Yazooans  Show 
Character,''  and  an  outpouring  of  letters  was  published  from 
all  over  the  country.  A  typical  one,  from  B.  D.  Cheatham, 
former  star  wingback  on  the  Yazoo  Indians  of  my  era,  now 
living  in  Las  Vegas,  said.  "1  have  never  been  so  proud  of  nu 
home  town  than  when  1  saw  [the  editor  and  the  school  super- 
intendent] express  a  dynamic  understanding  of  the  changes 
taking  place  and  Yazoo  City's  positive  reaction  to  them.  The 
coming  months  will  not  he  easy,  hut  I  want  you  to  know  thai 
I  applaud  your  initial  efforts...."  Another  outside  corre- 
sponded wrote.  "We  have  been  listening  to  the  Yazoo  <  ii\ 
story  on  TV.  We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts.  May 
Yazoo  City  lead  the  South  out  of  its  dreadful  impasse.  A 
white  lady  said  to  m\  mother,  "\\  hen  1  read  all  the  good  things 
about  integration  here,  it  scares  me.  When  I  read  anything 
ci  itical,  il  makes  me  mad." 

In  the  following  days  an  uneasy  calm  would  settle  on  the 
town,  an  emotional  labor  survived  but  scarcel)  overcome. 
"All's  Well  in  Yazoo  City,  Hut  What  About  Tomorrow?"  the 
conservative  Memphis  Commercial  1i>i>r<il  wrote  as  iis  head 
line  to  a  highly  pessimistic;  analysis  reporting  thai  sonic  while 
leaders  "would  rather  judgment  could  be  withheld.  They  do 


*The  total  enrollment  in  the  city  dropped  l>y  480.  2,077  blacks  and 
1,362  whites  began  the  new  semester  together. 


not  appreciate  the  conclusions,  however  laudatory,  reache 
the  fleeting  moments  of  deadline  bv  the  correspondents  f 
Detroit,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  even  Coil: 
hagen."  The  Memphis  paper's  pessimism  may  have  lk 
deliberate,  but  not  entirely  ill-founded.  On  the  day  after  scl  d 
integration,  officials  from  the  Justice  Department  in  Jacl  >j 
were  in  Yazoo  to  find  out  why  its  school  officials  had  esmj 
tially  retained  the  same  classroom  structure  as  before,  wM 
largely  meant  segregated  classrooms  in  integrated  buildi  ;s 
There  would  be  seeds  of  future  trouble  here,  leading  late  tt 
another  NAACP  suit.  ,  ; 

But  the  predictions  of  the  white  conservatives  had  jcL 
materialized.  Yazoo  City  came  into  a  new  era  with  rem  k 
ably  strong  and  resilient  leadership  from  both  races,  r\i 
while  a  number  of  other  Mississippi  schools,  the  first  tl  t 
in  the  national  test,  were  being  abandoned  altogether  to,i 
blacks,  the  people  of  Yazoo  would  look  ahead  with  consita 
able  realism.  "We've  got  to  hold  the  whites."  a  young  lav;e 
said.  "This  semester  is  critical.  If  we  can  hold  them  now  * 
can  hold  them  from  now  on.  And  by  God.  I  think  we're  gu| 
to  do  it."  They  saw  few  grand  historical  designs  in  what  5 
had  accomplished:  they  were  more  than  willing  to  live  ,t}  . 
their  experiment  one  day  at  a  time.  There  had  been,  after, li 
a  straightforward  simplicity,  a  stark  logic,  in  this  ac.a 
compliance.  Had  the  warnings  of  the  white  racists  over  i 
generations  been  so  dire? 

The  w  hite  high  school  had  purchased  an  expensive  macL,« 
some  time  before,  to  spray  the  dressing  rooms  in  the  gjK 
nasium  and  other  places  against  athlete  s-foot  germs  and  l 
like.  "I  saw  them  put  that  big  ol"  spray  machine  in  the  li; 
of  a  pickup  truck  to  take  over  to  the  colored  school  so  ii,,,, 
could  spray  it  down  before  the  white  children  started  to  sc,\( 
there,"  a  white  man  told  me.  '\\  hen  1  saw  them  take  that  s|  1 
machine  to  the  colored  school,  that  was  the  day  1  knew  < 
gration  was  finally  comin'  after  all  the  talk  that  it  would  - 
finally  comin'  after  all.  '''  ffl,ln, 


Mil 

AT  the  start  of  the  school  yeak  in  September,^, 
I  Manchester  Academy,  the  all-white  private  school  w  : 
holds  its  classes  in  churches  and  pays  them  a  nominal  \\ 
had  an  enrollment  of  335  students  through  the  lust 
grades.  After  the  public  schools  were  integrated.  Manchce 
added  the  three  highest  grades  and  increased  its  enrollr  I 
over  a  month's  period  to  about  800.  Tuition  is  expensive: 
this  aiea:  $500  a  year  for  the  first  child.  $400  for  the  sec, 
and  with  a  campaign  on  now    to  build  a  new   school,  : 
costs  will  hi'  even  more  burdensome. t  A  wealthy  lumberJL 
donated  the  land  for  the  building,  which  they  hope  to  L 
read)  by  September,  bul  to  raise  the  necessary  $600,000  1 
an-  assessing  pledges  of  one-tenth  of  the  1969  gross  fai 


income  of  each  family  that  has  children  enrolled  in  the  sch 
with  eight  years  to  pay.  There  is  no  promise  thai  proper 
demic  accreditation  will  follow.  Many  whiles  are  further  <\ 
cerned  thai  the  building  program,  ihe  tuition,  and  the  pul 
school  taxes  will  place  loo  severe  a  strain  on  the  town's 


*Alsii,  the  black  grade  school  bad  used  a  cowbell  rather  thai 
electrical  bell  system.  This  too  was  remedied  before  the  advent  ot 
whites. 

t.Sinco  1964,  parents  in  Mississippi  could  gei  a  9tale  grant  of 
per  child   for  private  schooling,  but   ibal  of  course  ba>-  been  1 
u  nconstilulional. 
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lie  structure,  and  they  argue  that  Yazoo,  which  is  by  no 
ns  a  wealthy  place,  can  only  bear  so  much.  But  it  is  at  leas! 
•  that  the  presence  of  the  private  schools,  in  \  azoo  and  all 
Mississippi,  served  as  a  safety  valve  against  violent  re- 
ince  when  serious  integration  finally  came, 
few  days  after  the  public  schools  integrated,  the  private 
ol  held  one  of  a  series  of  receptions  for  their  new  students 
parents  at  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  on  Jackson  Ave- 
About  forty  people  were  there,  and  they  milled  around 
e  hutch-like  rooms  of  the  church  annex.  They  were  mod- 
:ly  well-dressed,  and  clean  and  scrubbed,  and  all  of  them, 
is  week  that  the  public  schools  were  courting  amalgama- 
and  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  seemed  to  be  smiling 
cheerful.  It  was  a  going-to-church  smile,  the  mood  you 
n  a  Manhattan  polling  place  on  election  day— an  air  of 
being  performed,  of  eye-to-eye  accord,  of  a  rather  pleas- 
inctuousness.  A  female  chemistry  and  physics  teacher, 
had  been  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  ex- 
■ed  how  she  must  somehow  arrive  at  a  compromise  cur- 
jm  for  students  coming  to  Manchester  Academy  from 
or  four  different  public  schools  with  as  many  different 
ooks.  She  might  not  be  able  to  provide  a  physics  course, 
omplained.  because  she  wouldn't  have  enough  students, 
here  was  an  optimistic  tone  to  her  talk,  and  she  pointed 
rat  the  Presbyterians  had  built  themselves  a  new  annex 
itly  as  a  facility  to  accommodate  private-school  students 
it  proved  necessary,  as  indeed  it  had. 
mother,  exceedingly  tall  and  thin,  with  a  line  of  lipstick 
ar  that  one  had  never  seen  such  a  well-delineated  mouth. 
1  about  her  two  boys.  One  of  them  is  very  bookish.  "He 
:eeps  readin':  he  puts  his  nose  in  a  book  and  he  doesn't 
ight  or  left."  Because  of  this  unusual  concentration,  she 
he  wouldn't  see  a  Negro  anyway,  so  with  one  more  semes- 
go  before  he  graduates,  she  left  him  in  \  azoo  High 
»1.  "The  other  bo  v.  though,  just  can't  take  it.  he  just 
stand  niggers,  so  I'm  sendin'  him  to  private  school.  It's 
i  be  so  rough.  I  can't  pay  for  it.  My  mama  and  aunt  are 
'  for  it.  I  guess  it's  somethin'  we'll  just  have  to  accept."' 
ler  mother  joined  the  group  and  complained  similarly 
the  costs  of  enrolling  her  two  sons.  "Johnny  had  the 
to  take  his  textbooks  with  him  from  the  public  school," 
lid.  "but  that  fool  Billy  didn't." 

the  conversation  in  the  room  grew  more  lively  and 
able,  there  was  much  talk  about  "nigger  odors  .  .  .  the 
ney  smell  and  all."  A  thin,  weathered  old  woman,  with 
y  too  fragile  to  support  her  basso  voice,  was  one  of  the 
hite  teachers  to  resign  from  a  public  school  out  in  the 
f.  She  said,  "It  almost  killed  me  when  the  nigger  teachers 
They  took  over  the  teachers'  lounge  and  the  washrooms 
sed  the  commodes  and  everything.  I  never  saw  such 
n'  on." 

big  old  boys  who  were  there  stood  off  by  themselves  in 
er,  chewing  gum  and  looking  trapped  and  unhappy.  If 
ive  seen  big  growing  boys  in  a  social  group  of  females 
nded  by  vociferous  mothers  in  a  place  they  do  not  want 
you  can  imagine  the  crass  liberties  they  felt  were  being 
with  their  burgeoning  but  untested  masculinity.  Would 
anchester  Academy  have  a  football  team  someday?  If 
uld  the  Yazoo  High  Indians,  black  and  white  Indians 
eign  to  play  against  these  big.  glum-looking  boys?  And 
hat  embarrassing  consequences? 

id  always  expected  that  the  churches,  in  some  form, 
move  into  education  down  here  before  it  was  over,  and 


there  was  a  faintly  religious  aspect  to  Yazoo's  private  school 
in  its  organizational  phase.  From  our  rudimentary  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  race  we  all  know  of  the  old  tradition  of 
summoning  the  church  against  the  civil  authority,  of  the 
church  as  a  source  of  countervailing  power  and  protection 
against  all  the  alien,  evil  exercises  in  the  secular.  In  Mi-si-, 
sippi,  where,  with  notable  individual  exceptions,  the  church 
has  remained  institutionally  a  bulwark  against  racial  inte- 
gration, against  the  distinctly  secular  threat  of  what  the 
descendants  of  the  Yazoo  slaves  of  six  generations  ago 
might  do  to  one's  middle-class  Christianity,  one  senses  this 
may  be  happening  after  all.  Going  to  school  now  in  the  base- 
ments and  annexes  of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  private- 
school  children  of  Yazoo  have  isolated  themselves  in  churchly 
sanctuaries,  far  removed  from  the  difficult  historic  events 
through  which  their  town  is  living.  "/  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  But  if 
the  Lord  had  chosen  to  come  farther  than  Memphis,  as  the 
tenant  farmer  Ben  McGee  requested,  it  is  worth  asking,  would 
he  have  gone  public  or  private? 

IX 

THE  DEC ELLS 

Herman  DeCell  is  the  state  senator  from  1  azoo.  Sharkey, 
and  Issaquena  Counties.  In  1967  he  was  elected  by  about  350 
votes  out  of  12.000.  and  he  concedes  that  his  active  stand  on 
behalf  of  the  public  schools  and  his  generally  moderate  posi- 
tion on  race  may  hurt  him  when  he  comes  up  again  in  '71. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  a  pleasant  and 
thoughtful  man  in  his  forties  full  of  life's  vicissitudes  as  an 
intellectual  in  the  tough  arena,  but  also  aware  of  the  need 
for  good  enjoyment  and  civil  talk.  He  has  deliberated  a  »reat 
deal  about  politics  and  social  change  and.  like  his  wife,  i- 
passionately  devoted  to  making  Yazoo  a  better  place.  His  w  ife 
Harriet  is  a  handsome  blonde  who  teaches  in  the  high  school, 
where  their  daughter  Alice  is  editor  of  the  school  paper  and 
a  leader  among  the  liberal  w  hite  students.  It  is  rumored  around 
town  that  Alice  has  read  Soul  on  lee. 

There  is  a  dinner  party  at  their  house  the  night  before  the 
integration  deadline.  I  am  straight  down  from  New  York, 
and  the  Mississippi  accents  all  around  are  exceptionally  warm 
and  reassuring  to  one  who  has  spent  a  winter  in  the  chill  East. 
Mississippi  accents  of  both  races  are  probably  the  most  soft 
and  tender  of  all  the  American  ways  of  speaking,  and  if  one 
does  not  watch  it  they  will  mesmerize  you  and  lull  the  brain, 
so  that  you  will  listen  very  closely  without  paying  attention. 
The  DeCells  are  the  only  people  in  town  who  subscribe  to  the 
New  York  Times.  "I  thought  the  library  subscribes."'  someone 
remarks,  and  Harriet  replies.  "Well,  we  give  the  library  our 
copy." 

A  couple  of  the  nationals  are  there,  and  it  is  a  plea-ant 
evening,  with  good  food  and  sophisticated  conversation.  The 
lines  of  civilization  are  very  thin  indeed,  but  here  in  this 
house,  at  the  edge  of  the  delta,  these  people  who  are  involved 
deeply  in  politics  and  in  the  realities  of  their  town  have  made 
for  themselves  a  place  of  civility  and  grace.  We  speak  at  some 
length  about  this  town  which  we  know  best,  about  people  out 
of  the  past  whom  we  all  remember,  about  the  intrigues  and 
passions  and  foibles  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  senator,  who  is  apprehensive  that  an  established  dual 
school  system,  public  and  private,  black  and  white,  might 
become  the  reality  here,  believ  es  there  are  sev  eral  good  reasons 
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why  Yazoo  has  been  acting  more  reasonably  than  other  delta 
towns.  Owen  Cooper's  chemical  plant  with  its  six  hundred 
employees,  the  enlightened  local  industry,  is  one  reason.  There 
has  not  been  as  much  civil-rights  friction  here  in  the  past  as 
in  other  places.  An  active  white  group  drove  out  the  Klan 
some  years  ago.  And  the  weekly  newspaper  has  been  con- 
sistently responsible.  "If  it  weren't  for  Bubba  Mott  [the  edi- 
tor]," Herman  says,  "we  might  have  the  National  Guard  at 
every  desk  tomorrow." 

The  high  school  up  to  now  has  had  about  15  per  cent  Negro 
enrollment  under  freedom-of-choice.  Harriet  describes  one 
white  teacher  of  somewhat  conservative  views  "who  goes  on 
for  hours  about  how  nice  her  bright  Negro  children  are  and 
how  raunchy  her  bad  white  children  are."  From  her  experi- 
ence, teaching  in  the  Negro  school  and  the  tokenly  integrated 
white  school,  she  believes  that  if  all  the  white  and  black  stu- 
dents had  to  be  divided  into  three  groups  by  testing  and 
grades,  the  top  group  would  be  almost  entirely  white  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  bottom  would  be  black  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  in  the  vast  middle  group  there  would  be  a  strong 
overlap  amounting  to  about  half  and  half.  I  ask  her  what  she 
has  felt  most  strongly  about  what  has  been  happening  here: 

"I  have  a  consciousness  that  small  things  fit  together  into 
big  puzzles,  and  that  one  is  responsible  for  one's  actions  and 
had  better  be  readv  to  accept  it.  'I  ou  get  tired  of  getting  up 
every  day  and  wondering  if  you're  being  challenged  by  your 
environment.  You  can  live  in  a  small  town  and  be  sorry  for 
yourself  that  the  world  passes  you  by— and  suddenly  you  real- 
ize that  the  world  isn't  passing  you  by  at  all— that  it's  all  here. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  friends  in  big  cities,  and  they  seem  to  be 
beating  their  heads  against  the  wall  all  the  time.  That's  not 
so  true  here.  One  individual  can  affect  a  small  town.  At  least 
you  can  decide  what  you  believe  and  stand  for  it.  I  can 
remember  a  lot  of  failure.  It's  not  too  bad  to  try  and  fail. 
When  I  don't  try.  it  bothers  me  deeply." 

NORMAN  MOTT 

Bubba  Mott,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  is,  like  Herman 
DeCell,  from  one  of  the  older  families,  as  they  say  here.  It 
has  not,  I  know,  been  easy  for  him.  If  they  give  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  an  editor  who  speaks  from  deep  inside  himself,  from 
travail  and  a  personal  recommitment,  then  he  deserves  it.  I 
remember  him  from  my  own  boyhood:  he  is  a  rare  man.  rare 
especially  for  Mississippi,  who  has  grown  into  middle  age, 
suddenly  and  without  one's  expecting  it.  into  a  complicated 
human  being,  and  a  tough  editor  in  tin-  finesl  tradition  of 
small-tow  n  American  journalism.  His  great-great-grandmother 
was  the  first  while  child  born  in  ^  azoo  l^'imh.  and  I  Ik-  paper 
has  belonged  to  his  family  since  l()|  1.  The  reaction  to  his 
editorials  on  school  integration,  he  savs.  "has  been  more 
favorable  than  unfavorable."  lie  is  a  graduate  of  Ole  Miss, 
and  had  been  a  fairly  strong  conservative  in  the  past.  I  he  big 
change  in  his  feelings  came  during  the  Meredith  episode  at 
Ole  \li-s  iii  \<H>2.  He  thought  l!nv>  Barnetl  and  John  Satter- 
field  and  the  others  were  "really  leading  us"  when  the\  said 
the  P>51  decision  could  he  circumvented  on  legal  grounds. 
"This  was  when  I  became  aware  that  legal  segregation  had  no 
basis.  People  would  sav.  '  The  Lord  made  Yin  black,  we  didn  t.' 
I  went  around  the  coffee  shops  talking  with  people  about  this. 
I  didn't  know  until  after  the  Meredith  case.  This  is  what  gets 
me.  I  didn't  know  we  were  whistling  up  the  wind.  /  didn't 
know.  If  Yazoo  City  can  be  the  example  I  think  it  can  be— and 
I'm  not  alone  in  this    to  have  a  town  in  the  best  interests  of 


all  the  citizens,  if  this  can  be  made  to  work  anywhere  in  'm 
ica,  it  will  be  made  here."  Then  he  adds,  with  a  self-m<  I 
twist  of  the  head:  "But  I'm  not  sure." 

HAROLD  KELLEY 

"Hardwood"  Kelley,  as  we  used  to  call  him  when  iJ 
our  basketball  coach  eighteen  years  ago,  is  superintend 
the  city  school  system  now.  He  was  fresh  out  of  Ole  ]Vi 
a  basketball  star  then,  just  a  kid  and  not  too  much  olde.Jj 
we,  though  we  didn't  know  it.  He  was  an  immense  taJ 
among-us,  especially  when  he  would  say,  just  before  we  J 
out  onto  the  court  in  our  red,  white,  and  black  jersey;  I 
game  against  Belzoni  or  Satartia  or  Indianola  or  Cm 
"Boys,  hang  loose  as  a  goose!"  and  for  the  flair  withlh 
he  would  make  fools  of  us  with  his  dribbles  and  hoo! 
in  practice  to  remind  us  who  was  boss.  "Coaches"  an- 
important  to  adolescent  boys,  for  they  are  examples  anc 
digms,  they  siphon  off  the  terrible  adolescent  fears,  tht; 
vide  a  sport  and  organize  an  alternative  to  the  dark  pieman 
sexuality  of  the  boy.  It  is  not  an  ignoble  calling. 

One  night  many  years  ago  in  the  Delta  Valley  Conf  j 
finals  against  Cleveland  from  Bolivar  County,  before  a 
crowd  of  1,000  in  the  \  azoo  gymnasium,  we  found  ouj 
matched  with  a  six-nine  center  named  Brown,  who  ha< 
aged  30  points  a  game.  "Hardwood"  Kellev  devised  a  flj 
defense  that  kept  the  unlikely  giant.  Brown,  bottled  up  a 
the  defensive  skills  of  Big  Boy  \\  ilkinson.  Muttonhead 
herd,  and  Bubba  Barrier,  but  left  a  bull-legged  football 
named  Slick  McCool.  who  seldom  could  hit  the  hack 
w  ide  open  most  of  the  game.  McCool  made  25  points  a 
lost.  Even  as  a  grown  man.  late  at  night  sometimes  in  Mil 
tan.  I  am  obsessed  by  Slick  McCool.  wide  open  and  hittl 
tawdry  jump  shots. 

Coach  Kelley  and  I  were  sitting  in  his  big  sunny  ol 
Calhoun  Avenue  several  days  after  the  schools  had  intei 
He  had  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  and  though  he  has  clj  ■sj|ih|  i 


remarkably  little  from  the  boy  he  was  nineteen  years  i] 
was  plainly  a  totally  exhausted  man.  In  Mississippi  anq 
other  small  towns  in  America,  coaches,  if  they  are  smif 
come  principals,  and  then  superintendents.  I  knew  he  waj  i, 
racist,  but  I  wondered  how  he  might  have  adapted.  He  ! 
me  the  figures  on  the  80  per  cent  show  ing  oi  the  whit 
stayed  in  the  schools.  "This  is  a  complete  social  revol, 


ials  had  none  to  New  ( 


and  white.  Under  our  present  setup  I  think  we  can  m. 


he  said.  "We're  losin"  and  pickin'  up.  Some  of  the  kit. 
didn't  come  the  first  day  are  mov  ing  in.  Some  are  movi' 
I  was  surprised  to  have  as  man)  sta\  as  did.  That  v 
result  of  some  hard  work.  I  think  we  surprised  the  n 
press.  The)  didn't  think  we'd  comply. 

He  and  the  other  schoo 
to  argue  before  the  Fifth  Circuit  on  the  October  Si 
Court  decision.  "I  was  sitting  there  when  Judge  Hell 
his  speech.  The  judge  said.  'You're  down  here  to  hear 
you  what  you've  got  to  do.  I  ask  \ou  to  listen,  and  as 
lions,  but  there  won't  be  an\  arguments."  It  was  that 
got  completely  weak  wonderin'  how  I  was  going  to  do 
we  came  home  and  organized  our  staff  and  got  down  1* 

On  the  question  of  segregated  classrooms  the  old 
would  not  be  pressed.  "  This  has  been  based  on  educ 
reasons,  and  we've  told  the  Justice  Department  tl 
September,  at  the  first  of  a  school  year,  this  sort  o 
wouldn't  have  been  a  problem.  We  ve  changed  a  whole 
system  in  less  than  a  month.  I  think  we  did  a  good  job. 


trlivasi. 
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I  hool  system  people  will  like— if  the  courts  will  leave  us 

I  he  buzzer  rang,  and  Hardwood  Kelley  picked  up  the  tele- 
I  ne.  The  conversation  concerned  how  traffic  should  be 
I  cted  around  the  schools,  and  he  gave  some  orders  and 
"'I?  up.  "That's  typical,"  he  said.  "One  wrong  word  and 
I  ve  had  it.  That's  how  delicate  it  is.  With  the  situation  as 
i  I  as  it  is,  one  false  move  would  blow  it  sky  high.  I  know 
I  done  all  I  could  to  keep  it  together.  Now  it's  time  to  go 
I  'hool  and  get  down  to  business.  You  know  what  I  mean, 

I  IER  O'LEARY 

I  ither  Malcolm  O'Leary  calls  himself  a  "black  Irishman." 
Is  rector  of  the  Negro  Catholic  Church,  St.  Francis,  and 
1  util  quite  recently  he  had  been  the  effective  leader  of  the 
r  ar:lrs  blacks,  but  now  he  has  been  squeezed  out  of  that  posi- 
I ;  some  of  the  more  militant  blacks  have  begun  to  call  him 
I  hite  man." 

I  ?  is  a  big  light-skinned  Negro,  full  of  self-laughter,  and 
I,J|::|;  is  a  soft  gentleness  to  him,  a  conscious  tenderness;  you 
"fimj  after  talking  with  him  that  he  lacks  the  spite  and  tough- 

»1  to  be  a  leader  here,  that  he  knows  this,  and  that  he  is  a 
l  y  intelligent  man  who  wants  to  do  best  by  everybody. 
I ;  only  thirty-nine,  and  he  is  not  wearing  the  priest  s  collar 
I  k  with  me.  He  is  a  native  of  an  adjoining  county  where 
I  Uher  was  a  carpenter,  and  a  graduate  of  several  priests' 

I I  ;es  and  of  Catholic  University  in  Washington.  He  came 
1 3zoo  briefly  in  1963  doing  some  civil-rights  work,  and 
■  'turned  permanently  in  1967.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
lation  room  of  his  rectory,  a  spacious  room  almost  bare 

illiill'Brniture,  with  a  picture  of  Jesus  on  the  wall,  Jesus  in  one 
I  s  most  benign  poses,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  we  were 
I ;  half-dark,  with  the  beginnings  of  a  full  delta  moon  out 
I  indow. 

■  I  talked  about  his  first  trip  here  seven  years  ago.  "That's 
i  *  I  first  met  Russell  [Ardis  Russell,  the  police  chief].  The 
:iui arsBliterally  followed  me  around  for  six  weeks.  They  stopped 
I  >wn  in  front  of  Hugh  Pickett's  house,  you  know,  Hugh 
ir'wtt's  house?  I  had  a  brand-new  driver's  license  but  hadn't 
«i  Hf#  l  it  yet.  Russell  looked  at  the  license  and  asked  me  some- 
I  I  answered,  'Yes.'  He  said.  'Say  yessir  to  me,  nigger.' 

id  he'd  beat  my  head  in  and  chase  me  out  of  town.  He 
I  everything  about  me,  where  I  came  from  and  every- 
I  The  sisters  here  at  the  church  were  worried  I'd  be  hurt, 
lhalws  long  as  they  didn't  hit  me,  I'd  be  all  right.  If  they  hit 
ley'd  probably  have  a  little  fight." 

I  en  he  came  back  in  '67,  he  saw  the  town  was  changing. 
i,.W*!  Chief  Russell  bad  kicked  a  seventeen-year-old  black 
1  nd  Father  O'Leary  heard  about  it  and  filed  a  suit.  "One 
f  |  ter  I  was  in  City  Hall  and  Russell  called  out  to  me.  He 
fill  me  and  said,  'What's  this  about  you  takin'  that  nigger 
I'  file  a  suit?  You  nothin'  but  a  damned  agitator.'  I  said, 
i-liiill  ot  an  agitator,  I'm  a  Catholic  priest.'  'Well,  you're  still 
lined  agitator,'  he  said.  Some  of  the  other  cops  were  in 
-  inuiitl  xt  room  and  when  they  heard  all  this  they  laughed  real 
.  [he  "I  I  think  this  broke  the  ice." 

!  1  >  years  ago  Father  O'Leary,  acting  independently  but 
ment  ■rted  by  the  NAACP,  started  trying  to  get  the  white  stores 
l  I  n  to  hire  blacks.  Symbolically,  the  first  business  to  do 
I  i  the  Black  and  White  Dry  Goods  Store  on  Main  Street. 
I  e  others  were  adamant,  and  most  of  them  still  are.  He 
,  an  I  essed  demands  before  the  mayor  for  two  Negro  police- 


men, two  firemen,  and  two  clerks  in  the  city  government.  The 
mayor  said,  "That's  a  threat.  I'll  do  it  in  time."  Later,  when 
the  town  complied  with  these  demands,  the  demands  were 
increased  to  twenty-five.  The  Negro  community  organized 
their  economic  boycott  after  a  series  of  mass  meetings  with 
O'Leary  as  the  leader.  One  of  the  methods  for  enforcing  the 
boycott,  he  said,  had  been  public  spankings  of  those  blacks 
who  defied  it.  "Then  Charles  Evers  persuaded  Rudy  Shields 
and  George  Collins  to  take  over  from  me  because  they  thought 
I  was  being  too  lenient. 

"Yazoo  is  not  like  some  of  these  other  towns,"  he  said. 
"Beneath  the  surface  I  don't  think  relations  are  so  bad.  The 
bad  part's  all  been  on  the  surface. 

"I  tell  the  white  man  not  to  worry  over  the  integration  in 
the  schools.  The  white  girl  won't  be  abused  unless  she  throws 
herself  at  the  blacks;  then  they'll  stand  in  line.  My  real  fear 
is  that  the  involvement  of  white  boys  and  black  girls  will  get 
worse,  because  they'll  start  younger.  I  fear  the  abuse  of  black 
girls  by  white  boys." 

RUDY  SHIELDS 

The  NAACP  headquarters  is  not  the  most  impressive  house 
in  town,  but  it  may  be,  in  terms  of  a  general  pulling  power, 
the  most  influential  (even  under  Nixon,  an  Administration  in 
which  Strom  Thurmond's  borrowed  eggheads  write  the  pro- 
nouncements on  civil  rights,  and  White  House  memos  leaked 
to  the  press  make  an  ungodly  mess  of  the  issue  while  trying 
to  clarify  it— an  Administration  which  does  not  care  at  all, 
indeed  is  likely  bored  by  all  the  complications  of  race  in 
America,  but  still  has  Strom's  debts  to  pay ) .  It  is  a  shabby 
frame  structure  on  West  Powell  Street  in  the  Negro  section, 
undistinguished  from  any  of  the  other  houses  on  the  block, 
with  sharply  inclined  stairs  leading  onto  a  small  unpainted 
porch.  Inside  is  a  small  front  room  littered  with  paper  coffee 
cups.  A  semi-automatic  carbine  stands  in  the  corner,  and  there 
is  a  picture  of  Martin  Luther  King  over  the  gas  heater  in  the 
fireplace.  A  sign  on  the  wall  says,  "Don't  talk  politics  in  here 
unless  you  are  a  registered  voter."  A  big-screen  television  set 
is  tuned  to  CBS  News,  which  is  covering  at  this  moment  the 
integration  of  the  schools  in  Hattiesburg,  150  miles  south  of 
here.  A  large  group  of  whites  are  chanting,  "Hell  no,  we  won't 
go" 

George  Collins,  a  farmer  who  grew  up  near  here,  is  the 
president  of  the  local  NAACP;  he  is  a  warily  apprehensive 
man  in  tinted  glasses.  "We  been  over  the  barrel  for  two  hun- 
dred years."  he  says  to  me.  "Now  we've  got  the  man  where  we 
need  him  and  we  can't  take  no  promises.  Black  people  are  not 
gonna  be  pushed  around  anymore."  He  says  this  with  a  strong 
Mississippi  Negro  accent,  looking  over  at  me  with  sharp,  fleet- 
ing glances,  obviously  not  too  happy  I  am  here.  He  does  not 
know  who  I  am,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  care  if  he  did. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  start,  however,  that  the  effective 
leader  of  the  Yazoo  blacks,  because  of  the  way  people  defer 
to  him  casually,  is  the  very  black,  self-assured,  well-built,  and 
outwardly  mean-tempered,  but  not  as  mean  as  he  may  think 
he  is,  young  man  who  has  been  sitting  next  to  Collins  and 
who  darts  into  a  side  room  every  time  the  telephone  rings.  His 
name  is  Rudy  Shields.  He  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
interrupted  conversations  with  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  lawyers  in  Jackson.  This  is  the  afternoon  the  schools 
integrated,  and  the  word  is  out  that  the  classrooms  had  re- 
mained segregated  throughout  the  school  system.  "The  way 
they  sold  it  to  the  whites  was  that  they  wouldn't  be  in  the  same 
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classes,"  Shields  says,  "II  a  court  order  comes  through  now.  I 
expect  a  mass  white  walkout." 

Rudy  Shields  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  a  native  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  an  experienced  civil-rights  activist  in  Chicago,  a  pro- 
tege of  Charles  Evers  ("All  I've  learned  I've  learned  from 
Evers"),  and  a  veteran  of  live  years  of  organizational  work  in 
Mississippi.  He  has  organized,  he  says,  thirty  economic  boy- 
cotts all  over  the  state,  and  has  also  been  active  in  voter 
registration.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  blacks  in  the  county,  he 
»a  v  • .  have  been  registered.  He  was  called  in  from  Belzoni  to 
take  over  the  direction  of  the  boycott  here  from  Father 
O'Leary.  Among  the  whites  here,  he  is  the  anathema.  On  the 
race  issue,  it  is  peculiarly  Southern  to  have  a  devil,  a  personi- 
fication of  all  the  disruption:  remove  him  from  the  scene, 
and  everything  will  be  all  right.  "I  saw  Shields  walk  into  a 
restaurant."  a  white  man  bad  said  to  me.  "and  Ell  tell  you,  lie  s 
not  the  kind  ol  person  Ed  want  in  my  home."  His  name  comes 
up  in  most  conversations  with  white  leaders;  he  is  very  much 
on  their  mind.  An  NAACP  lawyer  told  me,  "Rudy  Shields  is 
one  of  the  few  black  radicals  left  who  still  believes  in  integra- 
tion." 

He  would  be  handsome,  in  almost  a  straightforward  way, 
but  something  is  missing.  There  is  a  physical  expression  to  his 
face,  something  developed.  I  think,  which  destroys  conven- 
tional good  looks.  He  slurs  over  his  words,  he  deliberately 
speaks  in  the  Mississippi  Negro  talk,  his  lips  are  slightly  mis- 
shapen. I  was  introduced  to  him  after  having  been  told  he 
was  the  militant  here,  and  he  had  said,  "We  know  who  you 
are.  He  is  the  lough  black  leader,  but  he  plainly  wanted  to 
talk  with  me.  the  white  boy  from  Yazoo:  he  is  full  of  a  kind 
of  wary  curiosity,  and  I  am  sure  he  speaks  more  toughly  than 
he  feels. 

"  \\  e  urge  our  people  in  really  strong  language  to  enforce 
the  boycott,"  he  says.  "People  phone  here  to  get  permission 
even  if  they  have  to  go  to  a  doctor.  They  make  sure  they  don't 
make  a  mistake.  I  ve  seen  greater  black  unity  here  than  any- 
place in  the  countr)  with  the  exception  of  Port  Gibson.  In 
Mississippi  Eve  learned  this,  working  with  C!.~  Ic:;  Evers. 
First  you  have  to  get  the  fear  out  of  them— their  fear  of  the 
policemen  more  than  anything  else.  Second,  people  tend  to 
rally  around  a  man.  not  an  organization.  They'll  follow  him 
if  they  think  he's  got  guts. 

"Yazoo  has  great  potential.  It's  the  first  community  in  the 
state  to  stand  up  for  public  schools  to  this  extent.  A  lot  of 
whiles  have  put  their  prestige  on  the  line  here.  I  think  these 
young  whites  here,  say  under  the  age  of  twenty-live,  are  going 
to  try  to  make  this  work.  It's  been  good  to  see  the  changes 
in  the  community,  though  Eve  seen  the  white  power  structure 
say  they'd  never  have  a  black  policeman,  or  a  black  fireman. 
This  was  before  the  boycott.  I've  seen  whiles  show  more 
respect  to  blacks  in  individual  ways  than  before  the  boycott. 

"This  stale  will  solve  its  racial  problems  quicker  than  any 
state.  Economic  boycotts  and  voter  registration  are  more 
effective  here.  In  the  North  with  the  big  corporations  you 
don't  know  who  to  attack.  1  do  think  the  Black  Panthers  in 
Chicago  are  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  situation 
there.  Hut  the  Southern  white  man  is  more  honest  than  in  the 
North.  At  least  you  know  where  he  stands.  I  used  to  be  anti- 
white.  1  didn't  trust  the  Northern  while  workers  who  came 
down  here.  They  were  like  carpetbaggers.  But  the  young  kids 
now,  all  over  the  country,  are  proving  their  commitment. 
Racism  in  the  North  is  more  complex  and  subtle  than  it  is 
here."' 
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The  gas  heater  hissed  away  in  the  fireplace  and  Shield:  el 
to  take  another  call.  There  was  a  sound  of  footstops  oi  Ij 
porch,  and  a  voice  shouted,  "We  the  cops,  and  this  her ;  i 
raidl"  Then  the  door  opened  and  several  Negroes  cam  h 
going  to  various  parts  of  the  house,  or  stretching  out  iijj 
overstuffed  chairs.  An  older  man  came  in  and  asked  '< 
Shields.  When  Shields  returns  the  man  explained  he  has  ab. 
in  the  Modernized  Cleaners,  but  that  he  has  been  to  St.  Ijx 
and  didn't  know  the  Modernized  Cleaners  was  being  pi 
cotted. 

"All  right,  go  ahead  and  get  your  suit."'  Shields  said,™ 
don't  take  it  there  again." 

"No,  I  won't,"  the  visitor  replied,  then  offered  to  rene™ 
NAACP  membership  card.  Shields  told  him  where  to  pa 

"So,  it's  all  right  to  get  that  suit,  ain't  it?"  the  man  < 
sisted. 

"\  essir." 

A  few  weeks  before,  when  the  town  hired  two  black  pi  < 
men  after  pressure  from  the  boycott.  Shields  was  in  fro'jr 
City  Hall  and  confronted  one  of  the  hireling  cops.  A  rep  t 
overheard  the  exchange. 

"Well,"  Shields  said,  eyeing  him  up  and  down,  "I  seem'* 
got  your  mi n  uniform." 

"It  fits,"  the  black  cop  said.  "It's  fine." 

"That  badge,  it  looks  small.  How  come  thev  don't  givi 
a  big  badge? 

"A  good  man  don't  need  a  big  badge."  the  rookie  sail 
".  .  .  and  this  little  ole  pistol.  That  big  enough  to  di 

job?" 

"fry  me,"  the  cop  said. 
JOHN  OAKES 

A  thin  old  man  with  a  wrinkled  face,  a  long  and  mou 
look,  came  into  the  room  from  the  back  of  the  house.  |j 
Oakes  was  born  and  raised  here,  graduated  from  Fisk. 
studied  economies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  11! 
Once  he  dropped  by  my  ollice  in  New  York  to  talk  about  ^ 
City,  and  he  submitted  an  article  refuting  Professor  Galb|{ ' 
on  economics.  He  is  setting  up  a  shoe  factory  in  town,  call 
ized  by  blacks  and  whites,  with  a  $135,000  loan  securap 
white  banks.  It  is  his  life's  dream,  and  it  will  employ  all i 
I  50  Negroes. 

Oakes  joined  the  conversation.  "Sure  school  integrl 
will  work  here."  he  said.  "Of  course,  it's  irrelevant.  Vol 
an  investment  on  all  those  heads  and  they  all  end  up  in 
cago  an  vw  a  v.  " 

He  stalled  talking  to  Shields  about  the  one  million  b  I 
on  relief  in  New  York.  "Blacks  have  to  create  their 
wealth,"  he  said,  standing  to  full  height,  gesturing  with 
hands.  "That's  the  key  to  il-  Mr.  Shields.  That's  it.  That 
the  whole  sloiv."  Then  he  swiftly  changed  the  subject 
said,  with  reference  to  nothing,  that  the  Yazoo  Herald 
slarled  running  "Mr."  and  "Mrs."  in  front  ol  Negro  nann 
even  ran  a  picture  of  a  black  man  in  a  Jackson  hospital  I 
later  died.  call,  that's  one  less  Tom,"  Shields  said.  C 
ignored  him,  at  least  momentarily,  for  this  seemed  heady 
Then  they  discussed  systems  vs.  indiv  iduals  in  various s 
lies  and  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  certain  ends.  "Of  cou 
Shields  said,  "we  don't  use  force  in  making  sure  every 
keeps  the  boycott. 

"I  le's  got  his  tongue  in  his  cheek."  Oakes  said,  roaring 
a  most  astounding  belly  laugh.  "It's  so  far  in  his  cheek 
about  to  swallow  it." 
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The  sounds  these  children  are  making 
will  help  them  read  six  months  sooner* 

Can  you  teach  kindergarten  children— including  the  dis- 
advantaged— how  to  read  ?  A  new  teaching  system  published 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  an  IBM  subsidiary,  shows 
the  way.  This  story  is  another  example  of  how  IBM,  its  people 
or  products  often  play  a  part  in  tackling  today's  problems. 


A  kindergarten  class  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Schools  in  45  states  already  use  the  Distal"  Systems,  published  bySRA,  a  subsidiary  of  IBM. 


ith  Simmons  teaches  kindergarten  at  P.S.  321  K,  in 
I  ooklyn,  New  York.  Dr.  Harry  Weintraub  is  the  Prin- 
I  >al.  Between  them,  they've  taught  and  observed  all 

ids  of  youngsters -bright,  slow,  and  the  educationally 
I  advantaged. 

"Usually , we  don't  teach  formal  reading  to  children 
Lore  the  first  grade,"  says  Dr.  Weintraub.  "But  last 

I  r  we  experimented  with  a  new  system  called  Distar 

I I  starts  them  oft  in  kindergarten. 
"This  system  provides  teachers  with  a  technique 

|  igned  to  reward  even  the  slowest  child  with  a  sense 
uccess.  You  have  no  idea  how  important  this  is  for 

\ 1  youngsters." 
The  Distar  System  evolved  from  five  years  of  re- 
>ch  by  Siegfried  Engelmann  and  colleagues  at  the 
versityof  Illinois.The  program  includes  material  for 
hers,  workbooks  and  take-home  sheets  for  children. 


Miss  Simmons  explains  some  of  the  classwork. 
"We  teach  the  sounds  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent. 
If  a  child  finds  it  hard  to  g^asp,  we  don't  point  out  his 
troubles.  We  merely  reprogram  the  lessons  a  little  to 
give  his  problem  special  attention  without  anyone  be- 
coming aware  of  it. 

"When  the  children  learn  these  sounds,  we  teach 
them  how  to  put  several  of  them  together.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, they're  reading  words.  And  do  they  feel  great! 

"Our  District  Superintendent,  Dr.  Anthony  Fer- 
rerio,  introduced  Distar  to  two  schools  in  our  district 
last  year  after  hearing  how  successful  it  was  in  schools 
around  the  country. 

"I'm  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  know  my  kids 
will  be  reading  stories  before  they  get 
to  the  first  grade.  And  that's  really 
something." 
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What  you  should  know 
about  this  summer's  power  crisis 

This  summer,  our  nation  will  face  its  most  critical  power  shortage  since  World  War  II. 

Average  reserves  available  nationwide  to  meet  hot  weather's  demand  peaks  will  be  four  per  cent  below  the 
"desirable"  level.  Any  unexpected  development,  such  as  a  prolonged  heat  wave,  could  be  catastrophic. 

Why  is  our  country  in  this  bind? 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  John  N.  Nassikas,  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  is  that  "...increase  in  demand  has  outstripped  the  original  forecast  upon  which  utilities  planned  their 
system."  Other  national  power  experts  agree.  Until  recently,  predictions  were  that  power  needs  would  double 
about  every  ten  years.  Now,  indications  are  that  this  demand  may  double  every  6V2  to  7V2  years.  That  means 
reserves  are  getting  lower  and  lower. 

Industry  efforts  to  catch  up  are  complicated  by  other  factors.  Fuel  supplies,  particularly 
coal,  are  short;  skilled  labor  is  scarce;  equipment  delivery  dates  are  delayed; 
component  fabrication  is  too  often  faulty;  transmission  facilities  are  not  adequate. 
Add  to  this  questions  of  how  to  increase1  power  supply  without  inc  reasing 
environmental  pollution. 

While  it's  useful  to  know  how  the  present  situation  came  about,  our  immediate 
problem  is  moving  ahead  with  corrective  measures. 

Consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems. ..serving  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  nation's  total 
population  scattered  over  seven  tenths  of  the  country. ..came  into  being  during  the 
great  power  crisis  of  the  1930's  —  when  most  of  rural  America  had  no  electric  light  and 
power. 

Today,  all  America  faces  a  power  crisis.  While  large  urban  centers  are  facing  the  worst 
shortages,  the  implications  of  this  crisis  are  national  in  scope.  We  of  the  nation's  rural 
electric  systems —  systems  largely  dependent  on  commercial  suppliers  for  power  — are 
actively  seeking  to  bring  about  solutions  we  believe  to  be  workable. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  power  in  particular  areas,  we  have  long  pressed -and  will 
continue  to  press -for  better  regional  and  national  planning. ..regional  and  national 
pooling  of  power  resourc  es    a  nationwide  grid  to  take  advantage  of  different  load- 
peaking  times  in  different  par  ts  of  the  country.  Such  a  grid  would  speed  one  area's 
surplus  to  fill  another's  def i<  iency. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  power  capacity  we  have  long  pressed  —  and  will  continue  to 
press    lor  expanded  and  additional  generation  and  transmission  fa<  i I i ties.  Rural 
ele<  lr  ic  systems  own  only  1 '  2  per  <  enl  of  the  nation's  total  capability.  This  must  be 
beefed  up  to  help  the  electric  industry  as  a  whole  meet  our  country's  needs  for 
power. ..in  keeping  wild  the  need  foi  healthy,  livable  environment. 

To  bridge  the  gulf  of  misunderstanding  between  the  c  one  erned  public  on  one  hand  and  the  concerned  electric 
industry  on  the  other,  we  have  urged    and  will  <  ontinue  to  urge    that  environmentalists  .mil  (  onservationists  be 
included  in  a  blue-ribbon  planning  group  of  state  and  Federal  regulators,  along  with  representatives  of  all  segments 
of  the  power  industry.  Our  national  govern ment...ou  1  country. ..needs  the  guidance  that  such  a  group  could 
provide. 

We  are  in  a  very  tight  power  situation,  which  (  ould  get  much  worse.  We  of  the  country's  rural  electric  systems 
are  determined  to  do  everything  we  c  an  to  avert  this  ( r  isis.  Mobilizing  our  national  will  to  solve  the  problems  is 
the  first  order  of  business. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  they  serve 

For  more  information  write  National  Kur.il  Electric  Cooperative  Assoc  union  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


WILLIE  MORRIS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


I  had  left  my  own  car  two  blocks  up  the  gravel  road  from 
le  NAACP  office,  in  front  of  Father  O'Leary's  rectory.  The 
Don  was  now  high  over  the  delta,  the  lights  flickered  gently 
|r  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  as  I  walked  along  the  road  I 
■ticed  a  car,  parked  fifty  yards  away  at  a  small  intersection. 
ie  car  slowly  pulled  away  from  the  side  road  and  turned  into 
;  one  I  was  walking  on.  As  it  approached  me.  its  lights  still 
It,  I  could  see  that  four  men  were  in  it.  two  on  the  front  seat, 

0  in  the  back,  and  when  they  got  within  twenty-five  yards 
me.  the\  turned  on  their  lights  and  slowed  down  even  more, 
te  of  the  men  opened  the  back  door  and  slammed  it  again. 
This  is  it,  I  said  to  myself:  my  premonition  had  been  right 
along.  In  a  few  seconds  they  would  open  the  door  and  stick 
t  a  .12-gauge  shotgun.  I  was  seized  with  a  dreadful,  bone- 
ping  fear.  I  felt  dizzy,  my  head  curiously  light  and  giddy, 
d  I  fought  the  urge  to  bolt  anil  run:  I  would  die  face  for- 
rd  on  my  home  ground  with  some  shied  of  Southern 
pity- 

The  car  w as  now  even  with  me.  Then  it  continued  down  the 
id  after  its  own  business. 

1  was  feeling,  at  this  point,  relieved  and  damned  silly  when. 
But  fifty  yards  from  my  car.  a  pack  of  ten  or  twelve  hound 
h  emerged  from  around  the  chinaberry  tree  at  the  side  of 
legro  house  and  headed  in  my  direction.  They  were  clearly 
ler  the  spell  of  the  January  delta  moon,  walking  <>n  their 
|,  spinning  around  on  themselves,  sniffing  mutual  asses, 
raping  at  each  other  behind  the  ears,  howling  and  barking 

the  while  at  nothing   in   particular— a  great  whirling 
b   of   animal    flesh   going    in   circles   and    tangents.  1 
Eembered  from  my  boyhood  how  Negro  dogs  acted  in 
roup,  like  national  reporters  traveling  in  a  pack  after  the 
ie  story:  they  are  full  of  fire  and  willing  to  act  against 
white  man  on  a  moment's  notice.  One  of  the  dogs 
tted  me.  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  the  others.  They 
sed  for  a  moment,  giving  me  a  chance  to  race  for  the  car: 
i  thev  were  hot  on  my  trail,  unleashing  an  ungodly  Negro- 
wail,  the  sound  of  shrill  and  distant  echoes  merging.  As 
ached  the  car.  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  inside,  several 
,ie  hound  dogs  jumped  up  on  the  doors.  One  tried  to  climb 
he  hood  but  fell  off  in  a  heap.  I  pulled  the  car  aw  ay  and 
the  old  \  azoo  dogs  to  their  nocturnal  moon-spangled 
igrinations,  presumably  the  only  violent  resisters  my 
kee  premonition  would  have  to  deal  with,  at  least  on  this 

TER  BKIUGFORTH 

e  is  the  courtly  conservative  lawyer,  a  gentleman  l  ory 
11  to  quoting  literature  on  almost  any  subject,  and  as  the 
"ney  for  the  public  schools  in  the  County  system  he  has 
his  brushes  with  the  young  lawyers  from  the  I  nited  States 
irtment  of  Justice.   Bridgforth  is  widely   read   in  the 
hern  manner  of,  say.  a  generation  or  so  ago.  a  man  who. 
he  a  delta  planter,  could  utile  a  book  much  like  William 
ander  Percy's  Lanterns  on  the  Levee,  which  was  a  great 
ihern  testament  in  the  1940s.  He  used  to  give  speeches  at 
assemblies  in  high  school,  inspiring  us  to  read  books, 
h  was  good  advice  for  intrepid  young  philistines,  and 
suspects,  after  talking  with  him  here,  that  he  is  consider- 
more  conservative  than  his  words  suggest,  for  he  uses 
Is  with  a  sweetness  and  a  civility  that  nun  lake  the  rub 
is  innermost  thoughts.  We  were  having  lunch  at  his  house 
beautiful  wooded  hill  out  on  the  Benton  Road.  There  is 
oky  stillness  in  the  air  here,  and  far  away  down  the  hill 


the  sound  of  dogs  barking  and  the  echo  of  an  axe  on  wood. 

He  showed  me  a  paragraph  from  a  legal  briei  he  had  once 
filed : 

School-board  members  arc  unpaid  public  sen  arils.  For 
almost  fifteen  years,  members  of  Southern  school  boards 
have  borne  the  abuse,  both  of  idealists  who  assail  them  from 
secure  ivory  towers  ivreathed  in  moral  righteousness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  disadvantaged,  bewildered,  but  often  patri- 
otic citizens  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  driven  against  their 
will  and  against  what  they  often  consider  their  "rights." 
Historically,  the  conflict  is  like  those  which  have  raged 
through  the  years  between  rival  religious  sects.  There  is  a 
ghostly  parallel  between  some  events  of  the  day  and  those 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Wandering  Willie's  Tale, 
from  Redgauntlet.  Sir  Walter  has  Willie  say:  "He  was 
knighted  at  London  court.  wV  the  King's  ain  sword;  and 
being  a  red-hot  prelatist.  he  came  down  here,  rempauging 
like  a  lion,  with  commissions  of  lieutenancy  land  of  lunacy, 
for  what  I  ken),  to  put  down  a'  the  Whigs  and  Covenanters 
in  the  county.  Wild  nark  they  made  of  it:  for  the  H  higs 
were  as  dour  as  the  Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  ivas  which 
should  first  tire  the  other." 

"'These  people  in  the  Republican  Administration,  he  says 
over  lunch,  "have  really  tried  to  give  us  a  break,  more  than 
our  cousin  Lyndon  did.  but  they'd  been  subjected  to  pressures 
and  they're  running  scared.'"  \  twenty-nine-year-old  Justice 
Department  lawyer  in  Jackson  had  said  In  him  the  other  day. 
"We're  completing  the  Reconstruction  of  the  South.  Bui  the 
Justice  lawyers  under  Nixon  are  better  to  deal  with  than  the 
LBJ  ones,  he  says.  "At  least  the)  cut  their  hair."  Bridgforth 
spoke  of  the  need  tor  more  and  better  vocational  training  in 
the  schools,  of  grouping  bv  ability,  lie  spoke  bitterly,  with  a 
soft,  resigned  contempt,  of  the  federal  government,  of  Secie- 
tarv  Finch's  recent  attack-  on  the  Southern  private  -chools. 
Vet  he  had  come  through  it  all  to  acknowledge  the  inevita- 
bility of  the  grow  ing  federal  pow  er. 

In  a  sudden  expression  of  change  which  was  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  white  conservatives  1  would  sec.  and  which  I 
doubt  would  have  happened  under  the  circumstances  a  few 
years  hack.  Bridgforth  then  said.  "Five  years  from  now  we'll 
ha\  e  a  better,  more  effective  school  -v  -tern  than  w  e  have  today. 
The  parallel  is  that  there  will  be  more  and  belter  private 
schools.  These  probably  won  t  be  Citizens  Councils  schools 
either.  If  they're  wise  they'll  do  what  the  private  schools  of 
the  Fast  do.  represent  all  ethnic  and  class  groups.  And  if  we 
don't  fall  out  in  the  meantime.  1  believ  e  in  ten  years  we  II  have 
a  better  community.  ' 

JOHN  SATTERFIELD 

In  the  main  reception  room  of  the  large  new  building 
perched  on  the  last  reluctant  hill  before  the  delta  begin-,  there 
were  eleven  paintings  of  extremely  happv  darkies.  The  Free- 
dom Summer  of  1064  has  largely  passed  them  by.  Thej  are 
strumming  banjos,  picking  cotton,  eating  watermelon,  and 
sitting  on  front  porches  near  the  big  house  watching  the  boll 
weevils  grow. 

John  Satterfield.  who  was  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1961-62.  has  an  office  on  one  of  the  top  floors. 
A  CBS  camera  crew  had  just  left.  Satterfield  has  been  the  fore- 
most legal  adv  ocate  of  segregated  schools  in  the  slate,  a  close 
friend  of  Senators  Eastland  and  Stennis.  and  it  i-  ibis  -launch 
conservatism  which  made  him  a  controversial  president  of  the 
AB  \. 
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I  had  seen  him  hefore  on  a  national  television  interview, 
where  he  came  across  as  rather  suspicious,  elusive,  and  even 
rude,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  the  paragon  of  Old 
Southern  gentility.  We  talked  about  the  Civil  War  here,  about 
our  relatives  who  both  came  from  the  little  town  of  Port  Gib- 
son, about  Myres  McDougal  of  the  Yale  Law  School  against 
whom  Satterfield  had  competed  years  ago  for  a  Rhodes 
scholarship.  "Myres  won  the  Rhodes  and  got  to  Yale,  and  I 
got  to  be  president  of  the  ABA."  He  offered  me  a  cigar,  and 
later  invited  me  to  lunch  at  Danrie's  Restaurant.  The  con- 
servative white  South  has  hung  on  through  its  lawyers  and 
politicians,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Satterfield.  He 
is  thin  and  craggy,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  unexpected 
mischief  in  his  eye.  he  would  look  very  much  like  the  cartel 
men  in  Chaplin's  Modern  Times.  When  he  discusses  the  issue 
at  hand,  it  is  not  w  ith  the  grace  of  our  amiable  social  exchange, 
but  with  a  stringent  legalism,  a  cautious  parsimony. 

He  was  "surprised  and  shocked"  by  the  October  Supreme 
Court  decision.  "This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  that  the  Court  has  declined  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  federal  education  authori- 
ties, the  state  and  local  authorities,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and  rendered  a  decree 
opposite  to  their  recommendations. 

"I'm  hopeful  but  doubtful  of  the  success  of  integration 
under  these  recent  decisions.  In  Yazoo  City  all  of  us  have 
done  all  we  can  to  keep  the  situation  smooth  and  to  carry  out 
the  determinants  of  the  Court.  I  don't  think  we'll  have  any 
violence.  But  we  have  the  experience  of  other  areas.  One 
illustration:  when  Congress  adopted  the  federal  statute  subse- 
quent to  the  Brou  n  decision  applicable  to  the  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  President  Eisenhower  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  integrating  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  best 
atmosphere  possible  in  the  country.  As  we  all  know,  the  public 
schools  in  Washington  are  now  about  93  per  cent  black.  I've 
spoken  in  forty-eight  of  the  fifty  states  and  met  with  lawyers 
in  ever>  state  and  observed  the  attitudes  of  the  people.  The 
attitudes  in  Yazoo  City  don't  differ  materially  from  the  atti- 
tudes of  people  all  over  the  United  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

II  the  schools  work  in  Yazoo,  he  concedes,  the  situation 
could  be  excellent  ior  the  entire  community.  "The  Negro 
leadership  among  the  citizens  of  Yazoo  County  is  very  good. 
I  limit  that  to  actual  citizens  of  Yazoo  County  as  distinguished 
from  persons  sent  in  by  organizations  from  other  areas.  I 
won't  mention  names,  but  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  who's 
been  used  to  intimidate  Negro  citizens  here  was  also  used  in 
Port  Gibson  for  the  same  purpose."  This  intimidation  has 
taken  the  form  of  threatening  phone  calls,  damaging  busi- 
nesses owned  b)  Negroes,  "public  cursing  of  Negro  and  white 
women,"  and  "stationing  toughs  on  street  corners." 

And  what  if  the  actual  classroom  structure  in  the  various 
schools  were  desegregated  under  a  further  Court  order?  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  puffed  on  his  cigar,  and  gazed  oul  the 
window  at  the  Hal  brown  terrain,  al  the  dead  cotton  slulk-. 
stretching  toward  the  horizon.  Me  replied,  sternly,  "We  won  t 
have  an\  violence  here,  but  if  such  an  action  were  taken,  it 
would  hasten  the  day  when  this  school  district  might  experi- 
ence the  same  results  as  Washington,  D.C." 

JEPPIE  BARBOUR 

When  the  mayor  of  Yazoo  City  was  a  very  small  child,  he 
would  go  to  Lintonia  Park  with  the  bigger  boys  to  watch  us 
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play  our  particularly  jarring  brand  of  tackle  football.  (« 
afternoon  a  group  of  Negro  boys  our  age,  walking  in  a  pm 
across  the  white  section,  stopped  by  the  park.  We  mi;*l 
around  in  a  hopping,  jumping  mass,  talking  football,  showjig 
off  for  each  other,  and  sounding  for  all  the  world,  with 
deliberately  accentuated  expressions,  like  much  the  same  r  ife. 
We  organized  an  interracial  scrimmage,  and  the  cops  c.)|e 
by  in  their  patrol  car  and  ordered  us  to  break  it  up. 

Now  the  cops  work  for  Jeppie.  He  was  elected  mayor  \to 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  defeating  Harry  Apie- 
baum,  who  had  been  mayor  fourteen  years.  When  I  wa'in 
high  school  Harry  Applebaum  directed  traffic  at  JeffeMn 
and  Main  every  Saturday  night,  an  exercise,  much  like  Hit" 
coin's  walking  over  to  the  War  Department  building  at  nm 
during  the  Civil  War,  which  must  have  eased  in  some  suH  - 
measure  the  pressures  of  power.  At  a  party  in  Yazoo  t!*« 
years  ago,  the  editor  of  Commentary,  my  friend  Norman  I  d 
horetz,  who  had  come  along  with  me  to  see  if  the  South  d 
as  rumor  had  it.  exist,  was  conversing  in  a  corner  with  a  w  |< 
citizen  and  suddenly  shouted  across  the  room  at  me.  "('If 
damnit.  Morris,  you  didn't  tell  me  ^  azoo  City  has  a  J  car 
mayor!" 

Jeppie  Barbour  comes  from  a  family  of  prominent  Mi  is 
sippi  lawyers  and  jurists,  but  he  dropped  out  of  law  scho^a 
Ole  Miss  and  was  working  in  the  Delta  National  Bank  wjea 
he  ran  for  mayor.  He  is  a  fleshy  young  man  with  a  smedg 
open,  innocent  face.  We  were  having  some  fish  for  In! 
in  the  back  room  at  Danrie's.  and  Jeppie  complained  \m  - 
about  the  Negro  boycott.  "South  Main  Street's  dry  in'  up.,  hi 
said,  and  listed  the  stores  that  had  gone  out  of  business  ;h 
eluding  one  drugstore  hit  hardest  "because  it  specializes!  ■ 
chitlin'  sandwiches  and  two-dollar  pistols."  The  Negro  A"! 
ers  in  charge  now  "are  completely  irresponsible.  Th<  M"d  tin 
determined  to  destroy  the  whites  economically.  That's  to»M 
unreasonable.  Unfortunately  they've  got  the  support  ollh 
colored  community  now  .  This  Rudy  Shields  is  a  professijll> 
agitator  brought  in  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  George  Cc*  -;  , 
and  Shields  and  these  people  w  ill  keep  this  boycott  as  lor H aftei 
they  can.  They're  enjoyin   it.  They've  got  enough  of  iBieV 
punks  runnin'  around,  smashin'  windows,  that  they're  sewa ...nj 
to  death.  If  you  were  black  you  could  walk  up  Main  Street i: 
buy  anything  you  wanted.  But  if  you  were  black  ami  ei  it 
years  old,  these  punks  would  prevent  it."  Me  Jescribeci* 
three  new  industries  that  w  ere  shortly  coming  into  1 
"These  are  things  the  local  whites  have  worked  to  get  lltnt 
And  still  they're  tryin"  to  wipe  us  out— not  wipe  us  out.  11 
get  us  on  our  knees  so  they  can  tell  us  w  hat  to  do.  I'll  tell  'it 
when  I  came  into  office  I  intended  to  gel  some  paving  n 
some  sewage  improvements  for  the  colored,  but  now  I  <m%\ 
get  too  enthusiastic  about  it.  We're  gonna  have  to  takth 
altitude  that  we  can't  give  any  help  to  anybody  who  sup]  rl 
this  group  that's  tryin"  to  destroy  ihc  cil\.""  The  time  n  i 
have  come,  he  said,  for  the  whiles  to  retaliate  with  firings  0 
other  measures.  Me  had  written  a  statement  w  Inch  he  was  T{  I 
ing  to  decide  to  release,  which  said.  "I  believe  thai  it  is  I *.fU.„fi| 
for  white  people  to  lake  whatever  economic  <  ountermea.'  ' 
they  personally  consider  appropriate.  Specifically  I  suj 
that  they  consider  (  1  )  supporting  local  merchants,  espe(»fc( 
iho-,,.  hurt  win  -|  1,\  the  bo  \  col  I.  I  1  I  i  ecnn-idn  ing  iheii  1)  ' 
practices,  and  ( .'?  I  w  ithholding  contributions  to  charitii  < 
churches  which  are  not  supporting  economic  growth  and  a 
mony  for  Yazoo  City." 

A  biracial  commission  hail  been  in  existence  in  Yazo  f« 
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some  time,  and  the  mayor  discussed  some  of  his  problems 
ihere  also.  "Maybe  five  years  ago,"  he  said,  "you  could've 
ippointed  a  colored  man  yourself.  Now  you  simply  can't  get 
iway  with  it.  They're  goin1  to  have  to  pick  their  own  leaders, 
fou  could've  gotten  on  radio  five  years  ago  using  these  very 
rords,  'George  Collins  is  this  nigger  we've  appointed,'  and 
ould've  gotten  away  with  it.  I  guess  they're  just  goin' 
hrough  a  state  of  being  rebellious  and  hard-nosed  and  not 
istenin'  to  white  people  like  they  used  to." 

The  town  has  seventeen  policemen  in  all,  which  struck  me 
£  a  substantial  force  for  a  town  of  14,000,  and  mace  is  stan- 
ard  equipment:  the  policemen  carry  it  on  their  belts.  "You 
t«t  a  drunk,"  Jeppie  says;  "you  either  get  him  to  come  with 
Ou  or  you  have  to  manhandle  him.  You  give  him  mace  and 
i  ell  want  to  go  anywhere  with  you.  It  keeps  that  nigger's 
ead  in  good  shape." 

Discipline  has  likewise  been  a  problem  with  "the  little  nig- 
lUthi  ;rs  around  town.  One  seven-year-old  stole  a  pistol,  but  the 
lief  has  his  own  homemade  juvenile-delinquency  kit.  He  has 
i   belt  that's  bigger  than  a  Sam  Browne  belt,  and  he  calls  the 
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irents  and  gets  them  to  come  dow  n  and  take  the  kid  into  the 
isement  and  use  the  belt. 

"We've  got  the  best  fire  department  in  the  state.  If  I  tried 
fire  those  two  new  Negro  firemen,  the  fire  chief  would 
lip  me."  But  it  was  a  different  matter  with  the  two  police- 


smo  ?n.  The  mayor  was  suspicious  that  they  had  been  sleeping 
III  i  the  job  at  night,  so  he  cruised  around  for  several  hours 
th  a  squad  of  white  cops.  "Sure  enough.  I  caught  'em  my- 
f  asleep  at  three  in  the  morning,  behind  the  colored  swim- 
n'  pool.  They're  drivin'  taxis  now  or  somethin'." 
-:  He  has  two  children,  second-  and  third-graders,  in  private 
nool.  "We  know  this  school  integration  is  inevitable."  he 
fs,  "and  the  level-heads  have  prevailed.  We  haven't  had  am 
)lence.  but  two  days  ago  I  wouldn't  have  predicted  it.  There 
ire  too  many  tensions  here.  I  think  the  social  life  of  the 
tools  will  be  private  now.  But  I  don't  know.  These  kids  will 
prise  you  sometimes."  The  senior  prom  was  canceled  last 
ar,  after  the  boycott  had  started  in  May.  "I  was  worried 
)ut  the  Negroes  walking  by  the  Legion  hut  where  the  dance 
■s  supposed  to  be,  so  they  had  it  in  Shay  Hines'  side  yard 
Carter."  Football,  however,  may  be  another  consideration 
:    iiely.  It  is  a  folk  ritual  down  here,  rooted  in  the  deepest 
pulses  of  the  people,  of  the  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  and 
pie  thinks  the  town  will  support  its  integrated  high-school 
mnext  fall  largely  because  of  a  190-pound  halfback  named 
rmer.  "He's  the  best  runnin'  back  in  the  country.  I  think 
pie  will  go.  if  just  to  see  Kramer." 

eppie  and  I  talked  a  little  longer  about  some  people  we 
w,  and  I  said.  "Mr.  Mayor,  what's  really  going  to  happen 
'  A  look  of  grave  and  ponderous  innocence  crossed  his 
ad  face,  and  he  said,  summoning  up  something  I  doubt  be 
summoned  before: 

We're  gonna  make  the  most  of  this.  They're  all  here  and 
e  all  here.  We're  stuck.  But  we'll  make  the  most  of  it  be- 
»e  we've  got  to.  It  won't  be  any  fun.  We  don't  have  many 
comers,  and  it's  hard  to  leave  here  no  matter  what  hap- 
|.  We're  not  gonna  have  any  mass  exodus,  black  or  white, 
y're  here  to  stay  and  we're  here  to  stay,  and  we  don't  have 
h  other  choice:" 


bichbefl 


iid  "deacon"  patenotte 

eacon  Patenotte  owns  Patenotte's  Grocery  on  North 
|d  Avenue,  a  small  supermarket  in  the  white  section. 


There  had  been  considerable  talk  about  him  among  both 
whites  and  blacks,  and  with  good  reason.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  NAACP  in  Yazoo,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  whites  whose 
store  has  not  been  boycotted. 

I  met  him  at  his  house  around  the  corner  from  the  store, 
and  we  drank  coffee  and  talked  through  most  of  a  drab  rainy 
afternoon.  Children  played  in  the  yard  next  door,  and  when 
the  fire  truck  came  by  on  the  street  outside,  its  sirens  on  full 
blast,  several  cars  and  children  on  bicycles  were  following 
behind  it  to  its  destination,  a  ritual  I  had  completely  forgot- 
ten. We  do  not  follow  fire  trucks  in  Manhattan. 

He  was  born  and  raised  and  lived  his  forty-two  years,  he 
says,  within  tw  o  blocks  of  his  store,  graduated  from  the  Catho- 
lic school,  and  for  forty-two  years  has  been  a  member  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church.  "The  Meredith  thing  up  at  Oxford 
did  somethin'  to  me.  We  had  a  priest  here  then,  Father  Hunter, 
and  he  said,  'Deacon,  what  do  you  think  about  what  hap- 
pened at  Ole  Miss?'  I  said,  'Father,  I  think  it's  a  disgrace.' 
Father  Hunter  had  several  little  meetings  with  a  few  Catholic 
laymen  here,  about  what  the  Catholic  Church  should  do  about 
the  race  issue.  At  first  there  were  eight  of  us,  but  this  dropped 
off  to  two  or  three.  People  were  just  scared  to  death  then. 
They  wouldn't  even  discuss  the  subject." 

Deacon  is  a  tall,  red-faced  man  with  pale  eyes  and  a  pot 
belly,  who  moves  with  a  quick,  catlike  energy  all  around  the 
little  room:  there  is  a  pressure  working  somewhere  in  the  gut. 
Later,  when  I  returned  to  New  York,  he  would  write  a  long, 
thoughtful  letter  elaborating  on  our  conversation,  telling  me 
how  Catholicism  had  influenced  his  thinking,  how  he  did  not 
want  to  seem  self-righteous,  but  look:  here  is  a  map  the  Yazoo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  published  of  all  the  public  land- 
marks in  town,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Negro  place  included: 
and  did  I  know  the  white  segregated  hospital  does  not  even 
take  Medicaid/  And  that  when  the  bank  published  a  photo- 
graph of  all  its  employees  in  a  Christmas  ad  in  the  Herald . 
they  did  not  include  the  Negro  janitor,  Nathaniel  April?  He 
has  agonized  through  all  this  in  some  deep  private  part  of 
himself,  and  he  wants  to  talk  about  it. 

"I  think  it  was  Dr.  King's  death  that  caused  me  to  become 
a  life  member."  he  savs.  "The  day  my  check  went  through  the 
bank  a  lady  asked  my  wife  if  I'd  joined  the  NAACP.  That's 
how  quick  the  news  got  out  of  the  bank.  I  guess  I'm  the  only 
white  member  in  Mississippi— no.  that  ain't  true.  Sister  Joanne 
down  at  St.  Clara's  belongs,  and  my  wife,  and  Father  Hunter 
down  in  Natchez.  Sometimes  I  go  to  the  black  church,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  there  one  Sunday  afternoon 
givin'  the  mass.  He  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and  he  told  the 
blacks  there,  'There's  an  organization  in  Yazoo  City  that  will 
seek  your  civil  rights  by  all  legal  means.  Father  Kist  here,  your 
friend,  has  helped  organize  the  NAACP.  You  as  Catholic 
adults  have  a  moral  right  to  seek  your  civil  rights.  You  as 
Catholic  parents  have  a  moral  right  to  seek  these  civil  rights 
for  your  children.' 

"Well,  when  this  boycott  came,  people  assumed  I  generated 
it,  because  I  wasn't  boycotted.  People  said  I  just  did  it  for 
myself,  and  things  sort  of  warmed  up  here.  Father  O'Leary 
walked  the  streets  of  this  town  for  a  year  and  a  half  tryin'  to 
get  people  to  hire  blacks.  He  never  lost  faith  that  some  way 
could  be  found  to  work  together.  But  the  whites  kept  puttin' 
him  off  and  puttin'  him  off.  They  kept  savin'  they  were  think- 
in'  about  a  black  policeman  and  various  other  things,  but  the 
mayor,  Jeppie,  said  he'd  never  put  a  black  fireman  in  because 
they'd  have  to  sleep  over  and  all.  Finally,  in  April,  Father 
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O'Leary  said,  'Deacon,  we're  havin'  some  meetings,  but  we 
don't  want  you  in  it,  we  want  to  do  this  ourselves."  I  think  it 
was  right  then  that  they  called  in  Rudy  Shields. 

"I  guess  my  position  will  always  be  misinterpreted.  I  told 
[hem,  for  God's  sakes  if  there's  a  boycott,  boycott  me  too. 
I'm  sittin'  in  a  90  per  cent  white  neighborhood  with  90  per 
;ent  white  business."  He  started  thinking  about  closing  his 
store  until  the  boycott  was  over,  because  he  was  afraid  people 
might  assume  he  was  after  his  own  gain.  "Then  I  got  a  threat- 
sning  phone  call.  The  only  thing  I  hate  is  that  some  people 
might  feel  they  made  me  close.  Rudy  Shields  even  offered  to 
s*ive  me  some  bodyguards  if  I  wanted  to  stay  open. 

"I  closed  the  store  for  seven  weeks.  I  was  gettin'  anxious 
whether  if  I  ever  opened  up  again  I  could  make  a  livin'.  So  I 
talked  to  the  mayor  and  found  he  was  doing  nothin',  and  the 
merchants  association  wasn't  either,  so  I  decided  to  open  up 
again.  Then  the  Mark  people,  thinkiif  the  white  people  had 
olosed  me  down,  flocked  to  me  like  long-lost  friends.  I  closed 
to  get  Patenotte  out  of  the  center  of  things.  I  closed  because 
I  didn't  want  people  to  think  I  profited  bv  the  boycott.  I  closed 
so  people  would  say.  maybe  it's  somethin'  else  bigger  than 
Patenotte  that  caused  this  problem." 

He  estimates  he  lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  white  cus- 
tomers, but  overall  his  business  is  25  per  cent  better  than 
before.  "Before  I  had  the  richest  people,  and  now  mosl  of  'em 
are  on  $r>0  or  $60  welfare  checks.  "  Suddenly  he  was  silent.  He 
scratched  his  neck  and  poured  another  coffee.  "People  try, 
you  know,"  he  said,  looking  over  at  me.  "They  really  try. 
Some  whites  come  into  my  store  even  now.  They're  fightin' 
against  themselves.  Some  of  these  whites  have  been  gallant. 
I  understand.  Believe  me,  I  do.  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
when  the  blacks  are  here  shoppin'  with  their  welfare  checks, 
some  of  the  whites  just  feel  squeezed  out.  I  understand." 

He  had  three  young  children  enrolled  in  St.  Clara's,  the 
Catholic  school.  "They  had  three  black  kids  goin'  there.  It  was 
a  rent-a-nigget  situation.  When  school  integration  came,  a 
whole  group  of  new  white  children  enrolled.  They  opened 
their  arms  to  any  child  with  $20  a  month,  including  a  lot 
of  non-Catholics.  I  resented  this.  I  pulled  my  kids  out  of 
St.  Clara's  because  I  wasn't  gonna  give  any  segregationist  an 
out." 

The  other  day  Deacon  ran  into  a  black  man  in  his  store.  The 
man  started  sending  his  children  to  the  white  school  out  at 
Benton  a  couple  of  years  ago  under  the  freedom-of-choice 
plan,  and  he  told  Deacon,  "'I  had  to  move  three  limes  after  I 
had  freedom-of-choice. 

"There's  a  big  black  man  named  Mr.  Ingram.  He  told  me 
just  today,  'W  hen  I  was  a  little  boy  I  had  to  walk  three  miles 
to  school,  and  the  litis  fidl  of  white  children  would  pass  1>\ 
me  every  day  and  nevei  pick  me  up,  even  when  it  was  rainin' 
or  freezin',  and  I  didn't  understand  why.  I  didn't  understand 
till  I  was  seven.  Somebody  asked  me  the  othei  tlighl  what  I 
thoughl  of  the  school's  integratin'  in  Yazoo,  and  I  said,  it's 
nice.'  " 

Deacon  said.  "These  youngsters  ain't  gonna  allow  that  big 
ole  bus  to  pass  "em  by  anymore." 


\ 


I  through  six  have  a  heavy  black  majority;  grade  seven  is 
the  break-even  point,  after  which  the  whiles  gradually  become 
the  majority.  But  the  drain  to  the  private  school,  even  if  not 


as  large  as  the  private  school  may  have  expected,  has  result* 
in  the  blacks'  outnumbering  the  whiles  right  up  through  hi< 
school. 

What  of  the  young  people?  They  are  groping  in  pain  ai 
innocence  toward  something  new,  toward  some  blurred  ai 
previously  unheeded  awareness  of  themselves.  They  have  su| 
denly  found  themselves  growing  up  in  a  human  situati< 
fraught  with  nuances  and  possibilities  they  did  not  km 
existed  before.  The  implications  of  this  change  in  their  HvJ 
and  the  implications  on  the  community  itself,  have  hardly  ) 
come  to  the  surface.  They  are  the  first  white  and  black  cr 
dren  in  America  brought  together  under  the  courts'  speci 
doctrine  of  massive  integration,  and  they  are  intensely  curio 
about  each  other.  They  fumble  for  words  to  express  their  n 
feelings.  Black  and  white,  they  are  children  of  the  Sou 
Southern  to  the  core,  and  in  this  regard  they  are  differ 
from  children  in.  say-  New  Rochelle  or  Los  Angeles  or  In 
anapolis.  Yet  like  all  young  people  in  America,  as  Ral 
Ellison  suggests,  "they  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  movi 
telev  ision,  jazz,  football,  drum-ma joretting,  rock,  comic  stri 
radio  commercials,  soap  operas,  book  clubs,  slang,  and  any 
a  thousand  other  expressions  of  our  pluralistic  and  eas 
available  popular  culture."  They  are  as  American  as  they 
Southern,  but  it  is  this  common  bond  in  the  South,  the  rhyth 
and  tempos,  the  ways  of  speaking  and  of  remembering, 
place  and  the  land  their  people  knew  ami  out  of  which  tl 
suffered  together,  that  make  them,  young  blacks  and  whi 
more  alike  than  dissimilar:  and  it  is  this,  before  it  is  all  o\ 
that  will  be  their  salvation.  Eiysofr: 

1  bad  set  up  a  meeting  with  a  number  of  Negro  stude 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  the  first  week  of  the  i 
semester.  Several  of  them  had  gone  to  the  white  school  fol 
semestei  undei  the  token  freedom-of-choice  plan,  but  otl: 
had  just  come  over  from  the  Negro  high  school.  At  first  t-, 
seemed  shy,  reluctant  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  a  wli  • 
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lull,  but  after  a  time  thev  warmed  up  to 
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One  of  the  girls  said.  "W  hen  we  first  got  there,  when  t' 
were  by  themselves  they  tried  to  be  sort  of  friendly.  But  i 
mass  the)  were  very  standoffish.  They  didn't  seem  to  ki 
what  to  do.  The  poorer  the  kids,  the  less  friendly  they  w 
When  the)  get  bv  themselves  with  you.  they  talk  about  tl 


family,  their  personal  lives  and  all.  1  guess  they  think  they 
I  el  I  us  everything  and  il  won't  gel  back  to  an)  whites. 

"Some  of  the  while  girls  try  to  be  friendly,  but  I  tl 
they're  a  little  bit  scared.  1  sure  do  like  the  wav  they  dr 
Some  ol  em  are  real  cute. 

Almost  without  exception  ihev  said  they  had  not  made 
"real  friends"  with  while  students,  but  one  girl,  who  was 
first  Negro  to  integrate  the  while  school  two  years  ago.  po 
edl)  disagreed:  "I  have   well,  not  the  type  of  friends  wl 
invite  you  to  go  ridin'  around  and  go  to  parties  and  all  I 
but  to  lalk  about  things.  The  first  year  I  came  over  1  was  " 
sittin'  there.  I'd  be  in  a  classroom  but  I  wasn't  part  ol  it. 
pie  would  lalk  all  around  me  and  ignore  me.  Now  I  feel 
comfortable.  They  lalk  to  me.  I  was  in  a  physical  ed  class 
we  were  square-dancin'.  Nobodv  wanted  to  hold  hands  I 
me.  but  a  teacher  put  us  in  a  circle  and  we  held  hands.  W' 
we  went  in  the  dressing  room  later,  one  of  the  while  girls 
been  holdin  hands  will)  went  over  to  the  sink  and  made  a 
show  of  wasbin"  her  hands.  Il  didn't  dawn  on  me  for  a  w 
what  she  was  doing.  When  il  did.  I  went  over  and  was 
/// )  bauds. 


We  want  to  be  useful 
..and  even  interesting 
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ays  of  mass-produced  goods? 

nsense.  But  what  if  no  people  were  needed  to  look  at  the 

h? 

Take  an  item  a  bit  more  advanced  than  a  windup  alarm 
[ck,  like  a  bill-changing  machine.  Even  that  kind  of  mer- 
mdise  can't  carry  too  heavy  a  cost  load  for  inspection— 
iographic  or  whatever  is  technically  required— and  sur- 
|e  in  the  marketplace.  The  public  has  to  accept  the  facts 
ife:  scientists  discover  new  principles,  engineers  apply  the 
iciples  with  great  ingenuity,  but  the  resulting  gadget  will 
necessarily  work  literally  every  time  someone  fumbles 
i  und  with  it  on  a  dark  night.  Accept  it,  even  if  you  don't 
h  it. 

"his  bothers  certain  idealists,  some  of  whom  work  in  the 
[:lak  Research  Laboratories  on  automatic  pattern  recogni- 
i.  They  are  so  hypnotized  by  the  subject  that  the  Medical 


Department  doesn't  always  like  the  hours  they  insist  on 
keeping. 

While  the  human  nervous  system  is  hard  to  beat  at  pat- 
tern recognition,  it  falls  prey  to  boredom  and  ambition.  Ma- 
chines have  been  taught  to  inspect  millions  of  bubble  pattern 
photographs  for  indications  of  interesting  nuclear  physics. 
Discovering  poorly  seated  screws  may  be  no  harder.  That  in- 
animate inspectors  would  still  be  using  film  may  surprise  you. 
Though  concocted  from  silver,  bones,  and  a  little  chemical 
magic,  it  is  still  far  from  fully  exploited  for  information- 
packing  density,  which  correlates  strongly  with  economy. 
If  every  alarm  clock  or  every  nozzle  for  a  steam-driven  auto- 
mobile is  to  require  a  bit  of  film,  it  will  have  to  be  a  rather 
small  bit  of  film. 

It's  a  little  in  the  future.  Don't  write  yet. 
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Kodachrome  Film  is  not  manufactured  exclusively  in  the  U.S.A. 
by  American  citizens.  Wherever  it  is  made  and  wherever  you 
buy  it,  it  can  be  properly  processed  right  there  by  any  Kodak 
processing  station.  They  are  even  more  numerous  outside  the 
U.S.A.  than  inside.  All  offer  prompt  service.  Ask  wherever  you 
see  the  familiar  Kodak  sign. 
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"Things  art-  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Now  they'll  walk 
beside  you  in  the  ball.  They  won't  say.  the  way  they  used  to, 
'That  nigger  slinks.'  In  class  sonic  of  the  boys  would  open  a 
window  and  say,  'I'm  lettin'  out  sonic  niggei  air.'  Every  time 
I  stand  in  a  mixed  line  at  the  water  fountain  now,  I  can't  help 
rememberin'  my  first  year.  I  d  be  standin'  in  line  for  water 
and  they'd  »  alk  by  and  say,  'I  )on'l  drink  that  water,  a  nigger's 
been  drinkin'  there.' 

"One  da\  two  while  how  walked  by  me.  One  of  them  said. 
'I  smell  a  gar.'  His  friend  said,  'What  kind  of  gar,  a  ci-gar?' 
and  the  othei  said.  'No,  a  /Vi-gar.'  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  so 
crazy  I  just  busted  out  laughin'." 

Ever)  one  of  them  there  had  a  story  t<>  tell,  and  they  all 
started  talking  at  once.  "I  think  the  younger  black  children 
will  be  able  lo  get  along  with  whites  much  easier,"  one  of  the 
boys  said.  "They  don't  feel  inferior,  not  the  way  we  did  when 
we  were  children  and  things  were  different,  livery  day  after 
school  1  see  two  little  boys,  one  black  and  one  white,  headin' 
up  ('anal  from  the  elementary  school  together.  The  black  boy, 
is  ridin'  a  bicycle  real  slow,  and  the  white  boy  is  walkin'  by 
his  side.  I've  seen  "em  every  day. 

"Sonic  of  the  kids  who  came  over  this  week."  a  girl  said, 
"are  complainin'  that  the  school  is  like  a  prison.  This  school 
is  more  strict.  We  don  I  have  as  much  freedom  as  before. 
There's  not  am  social  life  at  all.  A  white  girl  said  to  me  tin  la  v. 
'You  niggers  thought  you  could  chase  us  out.  The  only  reason 
I  came  back  was  to  show  you  we're  not  gonna  run  away  from 
you.'  I  remember  one  of  the  white  men  said  at  the  big  meetin" 
that  supported  the  public  schools.  'We've  got  to  slop  runnin' 
away  from  these  niggers. 

Last  semester  live  Negro  girls  went  into  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Y  Teens.  "There  were  about  twenty  white  girls  in  the 
room.  They  all  talked  nice,  just  as  nice  and  friendly  as  sou 
can  believe.  So  word  got  out  and  the  next  week  even  more 
black  girls  came  to  the  Y-Teens.  After  that  the  white  girls 
didn't  come  back.  I  think  they  joined  another  club. 

"One  thing  1  find  funny  about  the  while  students— they're 
always  savin"  to  me,  'Sirrinthia,  what  is  soul,  how  do  I  get 
soul.  Sirrinthia?  W  hat  is  soul  music?'  Oi  they  say,  'How  do 
you  get  your  hair  to  stand  natural?  Did  you  do  it  overnight?' 
And  they'll  ask  you  to  show  them  how  to  dance."  Anothei  of 
the  students  suggested  thai  the  whites  aren't  very  good  danci  rs. 
"They  try,  though.  The)  really  want  to.  Thai's  about  the  best 
way  you  can  become  friendl)  with  them,  when  the)  ask  how 
to  dance,  or  what  the  top  hits  are.  that  sort  of  thing.  Last 
semester  the)  had  their  ow  n  radio  program,  and  the)  d  always 
play  black  records,  never  any  hillbilly.  A  boy  in  our  class 
knows  all  the  black  hits.  Sometimes  I  think  they  go  home  and 
memorize  the  Iviics  and  come  back  and  sing  lo  us.  They  say, 
'We  like  the  black  hits,  how  come  v  on  don  i  like  the  white 
hits?'  " 

And  anothei  girl  said :  "When  I  was  small  I  said  I'd  never 
live  in  Mississippi.  Now  I  feel  different.  I  want  to  come  back, 
to  help  out  a  little  bit."  This  drew  a  number  of  assents.  One 
of  the  boys  remarked  that  he  had  read  about  school  integra- 
tion in  Little  Hoik.  "We  never  had  to  go  through  all  that." 

XI 

I WAS  INVITED  TO  GIVE  A  talk  one  morning  to  one  of  the 
brightest  classes  in  the  high  school,  a  class  of  twenty  whiles 
and  two  blacks.  Emm  the  first  semester  only  one  out  of  twenty- 
three  in  the  class  had  dropped  out  in  favor  of  the  private 


school.  My  talk  was  brief,  and  I  turned  the  conversati 
the  school  itself.  When  one  of  the  Negro  boys  volunti 
"You  can't  have  education  if  everybody  opposes  each  ot  r. 
several  of  bis  while  classmates  assented:  "That's  right.  1 
right." 

A  white  boy  said,  "It's  gonna  get  more  accepted  asjn 
goes  by.  The  first  reaction  is  the  worst  one.  Nowadays  w  ui 
have  two  schools  in  one  building.  It's  like  bavin'  two  sHet 
bodies."  "If  the  parents  would  leave  us  alone,  we'd  mak  it 
another  said.  "They're  much  more  upset  than  we  are.  J 
gonna  have  to  live  with  Negro  people  the  rest  of  our  i/e 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  kind  of  enjoy  it.  You  certainly  le5ni 
lot  about  human  relations.  The  parents  are  the  worried  r. ;s 

Another  boy.  sitting  right  in  the  middle  of  the  class  I 
obviously  searching  hard  for  words,  for  the  beginnin 
perception.  "They're  some  white  kids  who  think  colore«)e 
pie  aren't  as  good  as  whites,"  he  said,  "I  know  one  whit  k 
who  went  to  the  private  school  who  thinks  this,  and  you  nc 
.  .  .  you  know  ..."  blurting  out  a  conclusion,  "he's  not  asm- 
as  Negroes.  He's  not  as  good  as  colored  people!"  "Thalt 
truth."  someone  shouted  from  the  back. 

There  was  one  varsity  basketball  player  in  the  room,  ta 
pale  white  boy  who  had  been  silent  through  the  whole  at 
The  white  team  and  the  black  team  were  just  then  haviptl 
outs  under  the  new  integrated  arrangement  to  choose  a  via  • 
he  said.  "We  clown  around  a  lot  together."  he  said.  "Ma.' 
spirited  and  loose.  We  talk  and  congratulate  each  other • 
be  closet  together  now  as  a  team  than  we  were  last  sem<fi| 

Eater  that  day  I  met  with  a  group  of  white  student  leM: 
including  two  members  of  the  student  council  and  the  lij  .: 
of  the  paper.  Alice  DeCell.  the  editor  and  the  daughter 
senator,  was  the  leader  of  the  group.  She  has  organize) 
group,  and  I  sense  she  is  rather  proud  of  her  friends,  th;i 
has  given  considerable  thought  to  her  own  reactions,  ar 
she  has  discovered  at  the  age  oi  seventeen  that  to  be  a 
paper  editor,  no  matter  where,  is  to  possess  a  strong  r 
sibilitv  indeed.  She  has  performed  this  responsibility 
because  time  and  again  over  the  past  year  she  has  writt<N» 
torials  and  stories  touching  deepl)  upon  the  consider* 
In  re  that  matter. 

"A  lot  of  the  white  students  are  indifferent,  a  lot  are  i  U 
only  a  minority  are  positively  for  it."  Alice  said.  One  'lj 
left  just  that  day  to  go  to  the  private  school  in  Silver! 
He  said,  "The  niggers  simply  bother  me.  It  just  gets 
nerv  es  to  see  "em  around.""  I!ut  one  of  the  students,  w  h  01 
himself  a  liberal  on  race,  added.  "The  students  have  Ii  ri 
to  respect  each  other's  opinions.  That's  the  key  to  it  righ'B 

"Five  years  ago  the  people  who  were  against  integnw 
I  be  rednecks   were  in  power  both  in  the  school  and  low  i 
it's  a  little  unfashionable  to  say  you're  against  it.  The 
generation  gap  here,  just  like  everywhere  else.  People  >■ 
the  adult  leaders  who're  makin'  this  work  here  but  1 
think  it's  thi'  students  who've  done  it.  I  don't  think  th« 
generation  here  realizes  how  much  the  while  people  nej 
colored  people."  As  a  testimonial  to  the  generation  ga 
eral  of  the  white  students  reported  that  the  mayor  has 
the  restricted  age  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  for  certaiil 
ies.  and  actually  tried  to  stop  the  projector  in  the  moviel 
during  Rosemary's  Bul>\. 

The\  have  disparaging  words  for  the  private  scho  ■ 
its  academic  standards.  'The  vast  majority  of  the  stl 
there,  they  say.  are  girls.  "'The  private  school  is  a  j  1 
phase  now.  In  five  years  they'll  come  hack.  A  lot  of  thej 
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dents  that  stayed  with  our  school  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
I  rate  school,  and  they  argued,  and  finally  their  parents  just 
I  tired  of  arguin'. 

I  'The  colored  choir  is  very  good.  The  white  choir  is  terrible. 
IS  >ple  just  aren't  interested.  So  the  white  kids  were  kind 
cuttin'  up  in  choir  the  other  day.  The  colored  people 
-e  surprised,  because  they're  serious  about  their  choir, 
en  the  choirs  came  together  the  second  day  to  see  how 
sounded  together.  I  found  that  when  the  whites  don't  sing 
re  marvelous."  They  are  full  of  complaints  that  all  the 
;kly  student-body  assemblies,  all  the  clubs,  and  the  school 
fal  functions  have  been  abolished  by  the  authorities.  They 
-e  two  student-body  presidents  and  two  student  councils 
Diking  in  conjunction."  Only  athletics,  the  school  band, 
choir,  and  a  few  minor  activities  remain.  The  band  was 
ding  tryouts,  and  one  of  the  girls  said,  "The  band  should 
better.  We  need  'em  like  crazy.  The  colored  majorettes  look 
>d,  but  I  don't  think  the  town  will  take  that.  It'll  be  interest- 
to  see  what  happens  when  we  elect  the  homecoming  maids 
1  the  homecoming  queen  next  year."  The  school  yearbook, 
ich  normally  does  not  go  to  press  until  the  spring,  was 
sed  out  in  December.  "No  reason  was  given."  one  of  the 
Is  said,  "but  everybody  knew  why.'"  "Who's  W  ho,"  the 
ool  popularity  contest  which  always  is  voted  upon  in  the 
ing.  was  also  held  in  December. 

'The  colored  boys  are  exceptionally  nice  to  me,'  one  of 
girls  said.  "They  pick  up  my  books  it  1  drop  'em.  One  boy 
itie  up  to  me  today  and  said.  'Hi.'  1  didn't  know  he  was 
;ing  to  me.  so  1  didn't  say  anything.  He  said.  'Have  they 
1  you  not  even  to  talk  to  us?'  1  said  no,  I  just  didn't  know 
i  were  talkin"  to  me.  and  he  said,  'That's  w  hat  they  all  say." 
'Personally  I'm  more  afraid  of  the  girls  than  the  boys, 
white  boy  said.  "The  girls  will  say  anything  to  you. 
i  boys  are  a  little  scared.  I  think.  But  the  boys  seem  to 
)e  going  out  of  their  way  to  be  nice  to  you.  1  don't  know  it 
y're  waitin'  in  ambush  or  really  try  in"  to  be  nice  to  you. 
netimes  on  the  blackboards  they  write  'Malcolm  X"  and 
iiti-  their  notebooks  and  their  tennis  shoes  they  write  that  ol" 
ican  word,  Shalom.  In  our  first  assembly,  one  of  the  col- 
d  boys  said  to  a  whole  row  of  blacks.  "Be  sweet  and  behave 
urselves.'  and  then  in  a  low  whisper  he  said  'just  so  long 
you  act  like  niggers.'  They  speak  two  languages.  When 
y're  talkin"  to  us,  we  can  understand  them.  But  when  they 
I  jets i  |  among  themselves,  it  s  slurred  and  fast  and  everything. 

wh(  !t  what  really  amazes  me  is  the  number  of  colored  kids 
i  ,■:   3  re  so  white.  Some  of  'em  have  pale  skin  and  blue  eyes, 
netimes  it's  pretty  hard  to  tell.'"  1  am  not  sure  he  cpiite  knew 
■:\,    reason  why.  however.  Another  of  the  girls  said.  "Some 
limn  ''he  Negro  girls  are  real  neat.  They  wear  maxis  and  boots. 
I    ne  of  them  really  know  how  to  dress.  That  Father  0  Leary, 
.alks  more  like  a  white  person  than  I  do."  And  a  boy  added, 
3u  don't  expect  a  colored  man  to  talk  better  than  a  white 
Hi  n.  It's  like  expectin'  to  hear  a  dog  talk,  it  surprises  you  so 
,ct  ch  to  hear  a  colored  person  talk  so  good." 
.!  |There  is  a  book,  Laurence  Wylie's  t  illage  in  the  I  aucluse, 
„ihas  *ch  is  a  study  of  a  provincial  French  town.  The  teen-agers 
re  are  like  teen-agers  everywhere,  and  the  writer  describes 
\k  detail  how  they  grow  up  and  settle  down  and  become  t he 
it-lipped,  hard-bitten,  suspicious,  long-enduring  adults  the) 
destined  to  be.  This  is  the  fall  from  grace,  and  it  happens 
i where,  but  one  leaves  these  children  of  Yazoo,  its  blacks 
1  its  whites,  hoping  for  some  exception.  There  may  be  no 
Iption  forthcoming,  but  perhaps  in  the  testing  of  their 
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innocence  together  they  will  find,  at  the  least,  the  possibility 
of  a  postponement. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  drove  down  Col- 
lege Street  near  Firehouse  Number  Two.  where  my  father  used 
to  sit  with  the  firemen  in  his  shirtsleeves  listening  to  Gordon 
McLendon's  re-creations  of  major  league  baseball  games.  I 
noticed  the  lights  were  on  in  the  high-school  gymnasium:  the 
basketball  team,  the  team  from  the  two  schools,  had  finished 
its  tryouts.  I  parked  the  car  and  walked  inside,  to  look  at  the 
basketball  court  where  I  had  played  a  hundred  games,  where 
Slick  McCool  roamed  free  and  unacknowledged  in  the  Delta 
Valley  finals  of  1952.  where  Bubba  Barrier  surprised  us  all 
that  year  by  making  eight  points  against  West  Tallahatchie, 
where  I  once  sank  a  20-foot  jump  shot  as  the  buzzer  sounded 
to  beat  Satartia.  The  scene  of  those  vanished  heroics  seemed 
now  quite  deserted,  and  I  stuck  my  head  in  the  door.  That 
basketball  court  was  an  echo  in  the  heart,  of  all  the  odors  of 
analgesic  and  toughskin,  and  all  the  dreadful  excitement, 
and  the  memories  of  all  the  boys  who  had  toiled  for  glory 
here  with  me.  "Two,  four,  six,  eight,  who  do  we  appreciate. 
Y-a-a-a-ZOO !"  The  coach  was  giving  a  lecture  to  the  new 
Yazoo  High  basketball  team  about  keeping  in  shape,  and  that 
new  team,  sitting  around  him  in  a  circle  on  the  floor,  consisted 
by  my  own  count  of  seven  white  boys  and  eight  blacks. 

I  had  the  9:23  to  catch  from  Jackson,  and  I  went  by  my 
house  to  sav  goodbye.  "Don't  be  a  traitor  to  your  town."  my 
mother  said.  "Don't  hurt  it.  These  are  your  people.  You  can't 
turn  your  back  on  us. 

"It's  cold  now.  but  in  another  three  months,  just  wait  and 
see.  it'll  be  green,  remember  how  it  was7 

XII 

IC  VME  B  \<  K  r\\  0  MONTHS  LATER,  when  the  w  ildflowers  and 
bushes,  the  vines  and  trees,  were  just  beginning  to  show  the 
wild  disordered  promise  of  the  great  Mississippi  springtime. 
I  had  kept  in  touch  by  telephone:  there  had  Keen  one  bomb 
scare,  and  a  fistfight  between  a  black  girl  and  a  white  boy. 
but  these  had  been  the  onl)  serious  incidents,  and  in  general 
discipline  was  even  less  of  a  problem  than  before.  Atter  a  few 
troubles  (a  teacher  in  study  hall  lost  his  temper  at  a  Negro 
student,  and  all  the  blacks  raised  a  commotion  and  gave  the 
power  clench),  the  white  student  president.  Kenny  Graeber. 
and  the  black  president.  Cobie  Collins,  gave  speeches  to  the  stu- 
dent body  urging  good  manners.  Ken  and  Cobie  got  identical 
letters  from  President  Nixon  praising  them  for  encouraging 
"educational  excellence."  The  NAACP  had  filed  a  contempt 
motion  before  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  completely  integrate  the 
classrooms,  but  it  was  apparent  that  such  an  order  would  not 
be  made  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  "The  students  have 
suffered  a  little  from  all  this  abnormal  tension."  one  of  the 
teachers  told  me,  "but  I  think  most  of  it's  gone  away."  Every- 
one was  a  little  tired,  she  said.  "You  can't  wave  a  wand  and 
create  a  new  social  environment.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  routine 
work.  There's  no  spirit  of  inspiration,  which  the  school  badly 
needs."  But  Bubba  Mott  would  editorialize  in  the  Herald  in 
March,  under  the  title  "Future  Looking  Good":  "W  e  perceive 
a  distinct  wave  of  optimism  prevailing  in  this  community.  We 
believe  the  majority  are  aware  Yazoo  has  weathered  the  worst 
of  some  adverse  situations,  which  proved  not  as  calamitous 
as  one  thought.  Also  there  is  a  feeling  that  not  only  the  worst 
is  over,  but  that  we  are  in  an  even  better  position  to  capitalize 
on  the  opportunities  ahead." 
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Moic  important,  tin-  w  hite  enrollment  (inures  had  remained 
reasonably  firm.  The  public  schools  had  lost  seven  hundred 
whites  to  the  private  schools  since  September.  Harold  "Hard- 
wood" Kellev  was  still  optimistic,  and  believed  the  white  stu- 
dents who  could  not  afford  to  keep  paying  the  private  tuition 
would  gradually  return  to  the  public  schools. 

Mel  L evenlhal.  the  twenty-seven-year-old  chief  school  law  yer 
for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  in  Jack-on.  would 
argue  that  the  classroom  segregation  within  the  integrated 
school  buildings,  in  Yazoo  and  others  of  the  thirty  districts, 
"is  just  as  debasing  as  before."  It  was  he  who  filed  the  motion 
for  contempt.  We  were  sitting  in  a  beer-drinking  place  called 
the  Mayflower  on  Capitol  Street  in  Jackson,  and  he  spoke  in 
a  soft  Southern  accent,  even  though  he  is  from  Brooklyn  and 
a  graduate  of  lT  Law  School:  he  is  married  to  a  black  from 
Issaquena  County,  and  he  expresses  a  deep  love  for  Mississippi 
and  believes  it  someday  could  become  a  "great  state."  He 
speaks  to  many  black  group-,  he  sa\s.  about  how  important 
it  is  for  while  and  black  children  to  grow  up  together  down 
here,  and  they  always  shout  Amen.  "I  dare  you  to  find  more 
than  ten  black  militant  leaders  in  this  state  who  don't  believe 
in  integration."  Hut  he  add-.  "In  Yazoo  Citv,  and  some  of 
these  other  places,  the  real  test  will  come  when  blacks  and 
whites  sit  together  in  the  same  classrooms." 

Rud\  Shield-  would  strike  a  pessimistic  posture.  He  was 
carrying  a  .38  up  West  Powell  Street  to  the  N  \  \CP  house 
when  I  cruised  bv  in  a  car  to  meet  him.  and  inside  he  put  the 
pistol  on  his  desk  and  complained  about  the  segregation  of 
classes  and  the  demotion  of  all  the  black  principals  and  assist- 
ants. "The  black  principals  have  onlv  one  function,  and  that's 
to  discipline  the  black  students.  Black  kids  have  t<i  look  up 
to  some  men  in  the  schools,  not  just  ves-men.  It  s  becoming 
apparent  the  white-  don't  want  integration,  and  I'm  not  sure 
the  blacks  do  now  ."  (  aiarles  Evers  and  the  other  leaders  would 
disagree  with  him.  he  says.  "We  tell  our  kids  to  try  and  get 
along  and  make  friends  but  they  haven't."  In  the  last  two 
months,  however,  he  has  seen  a  bright  spot:  "A  few  of  the 
white  and  black  students  in  high  school  are  gettin'  together 
and  socializin  .  " 

Ken  Graeber.  the  white  student-body  president,  star  quarter- 
back, forward,  and  shortstop  who  ha-  been  offered  a  golf 
scholarship  to  Ole  Miss,  came  over  from  his  house  next  door. 
He  was  a  little  boy  the  last  summer  I  spent  in  low  n,  and  I  took 
him  around  to  watch  baseball,  and  gave  him  dime-  to  ride 
the  horse-  in  front  of  (he  A&P.  He  is  now  six-two  like  all  his 
brothers,  and  we  talked  about  hi-  father.  Johnnv.  who  would 
sit  with  me  on  the  porch  in  that  diistv  summer  of  1950  and 
shout  greetings  al  all  the  people  riding  by  on  Crand  \venue. 

\\  hen  the  two  high  schools  merged,  the  basketball  team  had 
to  re-chedulc  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  they  couldn't  get  an) 
games  al  such  short  notice.  The)  had  to  wail  until  the  Big 
Eight  tournament  -tailed,  where  thev  played  four  game-.  "I 
get  along  tine  wilh  the  athlete-.  Ken  -avs.  "If  we  could  ve 
plaved  twelve  game-  or  so  after  integration,  it  would  ve  had 
a  good  effect.  We've  always  considered  the  athletes  to  he  the 
leaders.  We  figured  if  we  could  show  "em  il  would  work  as  a 
team,  it  would  be  a  big  help  all  over.  I  had  to  prove  to  the 
black  kid  that  I  was  good  enough  to  play  wilh  him.  and  he  had 
to  prove  he  was  good  enough  to  plav  wilh  me. 

"All  of  us  were  a  little  nervous  al  Inst.  It  wasn't  dissension 
so  much.  I'.verv  now  and  then  we'd  get  mad  at  each  other,  you 
know,  when  one  of  us  was  open  and  somebody  didn'l  pass." 
In  practice  they  had  a  Negro  guard,  a  kind  of  Pistol  Pete 


Maravich  on  the  team  who  threw  behind  his  back  and  un  r 
his  legs.  "Once  I  passed  a  real  good  one  to  him  behind  y 
back  and  he  came  up  and  gave  me  the  soul-slap. 

"I  think  basketball  helped  the  town.  People  from  ot  r 
towns  would  come  see  us  in  the  tournament  because  the  i 
heard  about  us  and  about  these  two  big  blacks  we've  got  vlo 
could  dunk  the  ball.  Before  the  game  the  crowds  would  ,11 
w  hen  we  were  practicin',  'Dunk  it.  dunk  it1'  ' 

For  football  next  year.  Ken  says,  there  will  be  about  n 
blacks  out  of  thirty  or  so.  with  "two  real  good  tackles."  Ts 
time  they  "will  play  a  full  Big  Eight  Schedule,  before  the  usal 
overflowing  Friday  night  crowds. 
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rj^HE  SCHOOL  paper  HAD  RECENTLY  taken  a  random  pol  if 
sponsor.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  what  the  blacks  wrote: 


black  students,  which  had  been  censored  by  the  pap 's 


Prople  are  finally  realizing  togetherness  and  acting  r>, 
that  effect.  ft  t 

It  it  ill  only  work  it  Black  and  White  would  work  withou.i 
malu  e  toward  none. 

It  h  on't  In-  loir  until  i  la\ses  are  desegregated.  It  might  ata 
well  lie  two  schools  again.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  different 

The  at umsphere  al  )  HS  is  dull  and  strained.  The  student  .1 
are  under  strain  as  to  whether  to  be  friendly  with  the  opp< 
site  race,  which  they  want  so  badly  to  do.  or  to  be  hostilU-,__, 
and  aloft. 


It  a  ill  work  if  the  people  at  the  school  would  commun 
cute  more,  and  if  they  let  that  thing  called  prejudice  be  £] 
the  past.  Because  the-)  ean'i  all  do  much  about  it  no  nay.  /';' 
not  speaking  inteam  of  color  people  but  with  some  of  th' 
white  act  as  if  it  will  hurt  them  to  talk  or  ei  en  speak  to  th 
other  young  men  or  younger  lady. 


It  will  work  just  as  soon  as  we  realize,  meaning  both  blac 
and  white  students,  that  we  acre  put  here  to  lore  and  lit 
with  one  another,  we  will  find  that  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  u 
thought  it  was. 

In  the  black-  students'  classes  you  can  count  the  no.  c 
whites  present  in  one  or  two  counts,  while  in  other  classt 
the  black  students  can  be  counted  on  one  hand.  I  think  th 
classes  need  to  be  desegregated  on  a  ratio  of  'ill  to  50.  Afttf) 
this  is  accomplished  the  situation  will  be  a  success. 


\lu\  )  HS  In  in  peace! 

An  editorial  bv  one  of  the  white  students.  Bruce  Da 
was  also  not  allowed  to  run  in  the  )  azooan.  Il  said  : 

Mississippians  hare  witnessed  the  passing  of  an  era.  In 
society  traditionally  closed  to  integration  the  crisis  of  d( 
segregation  has  been  met  with  reservations  by  many  an 
passed  in  a  frenzy  of  uncertainty.  W  hat  Mississippi  an 
Yazoo  High  School  faee  nou  is  an  extended  period  of  col 
trolled  progress. 

The  era  of  segregation  has  ended  though  not  without  nois 
struggle  and  a  new  era  has  opened  with  new  channels  i 
racial  communication  and  harmony. 

The  recent  Federal  Court  order  to  desegregate  30  schoi 
districts  in  the  state  was  the  climax  of  many  years  of  pre. 
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e  to  insure  equal  administration  of  federal  and  local  pro- 
mts without  regard  to  race.  The  court  order  set  off  a 
taicnt  and  very  typical  reaction  on  the  part  of  most 
ssissippians.  Children  were  tossed  into  overnight  institu- 
is  for  the  well-to-do  citizenry  of  the  state.  They  were 
\own  about  excitedly  as  the  white  pieces  in  the  game  of 
ess  in  which  the  blacks  had  the  advantage  of  national 
igs  and  queens.  After  a  slough  of  overreactions  came  the 
7/  move.  The  white,  playing  the  defensive,  came  back  to 
-prise  even  itself  with  a  change  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
ids  of  traditional  white  segregationists  and  resentful 
•<cks  will  have  to  make  in  order  for  it  to  become  a  func- 
ling  reality. 

We  have  been  deluged  with  publicity  from  the  instant 
'side  evaluators.  But  we  ivill  not  understand  the  full 
nificance  of  what  has  taken  place  until  we  try  to  explain 
w  our  children. . . . 

In  years  to  come  Yazooans  will  increasingly  appreciate 
■  efforts  of  this  generation,  It  will  take  patience,  compas- 
iTi,  and  empathy  from  all  students  at  YHS  to  re-create  the 
id  school  spirit  that  formerly  existed  in  each  of  the  sepa- 
e  schools. 

We  can  do  this  by  being  courteous,  by  consciously  trying 
understand  other  viewpoints,  by  expecting  cooperation 
her  than  expecting  resentment.  It  is  a  daily  chore.  W eeks 
careful  building  of  confidence  can  be  dissipated  in  a  rash 
merit  of  irritation. 

We  have  a  good  start.  Our  basketball  team  narked  to- 
iher.  Our  chorus  sounds  great.  Our  student  councils  are 
nmunicating  well  with  each  other. 
••   'We  think  we  can  do  it. 

is  time— the  last— I  talked  with  a  larger  group  of  the  white 
nts.  They  said  there  had  been  "fifty  million  rumors" 
;  around  town  about  white  girls  being  molested,  about 
and  violence,  and  none  of  them  were  true.  They  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  most  of  the  extracurricular 
ties  had  been  abolished.  The  most  interesting  area  over 
ast  several  weeks,  they  reported,  had  been  sports.  During 
?  football  practice  "a  lot  of  black  fathers  came  out  and 
led  what  was  going  on  just  like  the  white  fathers  do," 
juite  a  few  white  and  black  parents  turned  out  for  the 
2;  football  game. 

he  basketball  players  got  to  be  great  friends,"  one  of  the 
said.  "They  just  loved  each  other.  One  night  after  a  dance 
VFW.  a  bunch  of  us  were  foolin'  around  in  front  of 
IN  Go,  where  the  white  kids  always  get  together,  and  the 
and  black  players  went  in  together  with  their  arms 
id  each  other  like  old  friends.  Then  they  all  drove  out 
?  country  club,  where  there  was  another  party.  Every- 
said,  'I  can't  believe  what  I'm  seein'.' ' 
ey  have  become  fascinated  with  the  social  life  of  the 
}  students,  who  have  big  parties  with  bands  on  weekends 
leir  various  sororities  and  fraternities:  the  Tabs,  the 
,  Tab  Sisters.  One  of  the  boys  said  he  was  with  a  white 
1  named  Harley,  who  is  somewhat  conservative,  and  he 
used  that  they  go  to  the  Silver  Slipper.  "Harley  said, 
Es  a  cool  idea,'  so  we  drove  over  there  and  were  about 
in.  'Wait  a  second,'  Harley  said,  'I  don't  see  any  white 
<:.'  There  was  a  colored  boy  standing  out  front,  and 
iy  asked  if  a  colored  friend  of  ours  named  Bozo  was  in 
is]  'pper.  The  boy  said  yes  and  went  and  got  Bozo.  So  Bozo 
1  «    out  and  we  talked,  but  that  Harley  never  would  go 
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tew  days  before,  the  white  and  black  student  teachers  had 
cting  to  talk  about  reorganizing  student  government. 


"One  black  girl  said,  'We  gotta  have  a  social.'  They  really 
do  want  to  get  the  two  student  bodies  together.  They  want  to 
start  intramurals  together  and  have  a  big  social  in  the  gym 
where  everyone  can  get  to  know  each  other  better." 

One  of  the  girls  described  an  encounter  with  a  black  student 
named  Clara.  "Clara  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Where  you 
been.  I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  week  or  two.' 

"  'I've  been  right  here  in  school,'  I  said. 

"  T  don't  know,'  Clara  said.  T  thought  you  gone  to  the  pri- 
vate school  and  left  me.' 

"  'Oh,  no.  I  haven't  gone  anywhere.' 

"  'Well,'  Clara  said,  'you  had  me  a  little  worried.'  " 

XIV 

All  through  the  DEEP  south  the  towns  which  have  been 
.  most  successful  in  complying  with  the  stepped-up  inte- 
gration orders  have  been  those  where  careful  plans  were  made 
in  advance  and  where  reliable  information  won  out  over  ru- 
mors. The  lesson  in  Yazoo  City  and  a  number  of  other  com- 
munities which  largely  stayed  with  their  schools  was  that  the 
majority  of  white  Southerners  preferred  to  integrate  rather 
than  see  the  public  school  system  destroyed,  and  that  economic 
considerations  played  a  substantial  part."  The  organized 
efforts  of  these  white  leaders  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana  were  often  crucial  in  preventing  the 
wholesale  abandonment  of  the  public  schools  during  January 
and  February.  This  was  especially  so  in  Mississippi,  where 
the  public  schools  in  towns  with  ineffective  and  reactionary 
leadership  were  completely  "resegregated"  when  most  of  the 
white  students  moved  out  to  the  segregated  academies.  But 
even  in  Mississippi  as  a  whole,  after  one  month  of  complete 
integration,  the  total  public  school  enrollment  in  all  the  thirty 
districts  was  down  by  only  15.500.  or  about  12  per  cent,  and 
in  district  after  district  in  even  the  rural,  economically  back- 
ward areas,  poor  whites  and  blacks  were  going  to  school  to- 
gether. In  Lawrence  County's  Monticello  High,  for  instance, 
the  reports  read:  tenth  grade  69  whites,  72  blacks:  eleventh 
grade,  79  whites,  05  blacks:  twelfth  grade.  63  whites.  70 
blacks.  Silver  Creek  Elementary:  fifth  grade.  11  whites.  27 
blacks:  sixth  grade,  13  whites.  24  blacks:  seventh  grade.  15 
whites,  24  blacks.  In  a  previously  all-black  junior  high  school 
in  Jackson,  now  45  per  cent  white,  the  PTA  had  reorganized 
and  is  half-and-half,  and  the  white  student  president  said.  "To 
listen  to  some  politicians  talk,  you'd  believe  it  was  chaos.  There 
has  been  a  minimum  of  any  kind  of  friction.  I  think  everything 
will  work  out  fine.  I  believe  in  these  kids."  It  was  a  remarkable 
performance,  and  even  the  most  hard-nosed  and  all-suffering 
reporters  in  Jackson  were,  by  early  April,  deeply  impressed. 
"It's  like  after  a  300-year  common  law  marriage,"  one  said, 
"we're  finalh  goin'  (o  church  to  formalize  the  arrangement." 

In  Yazoo  the  segregaiionist-academy  people  would  argue 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  optimism  that  if  and  when  they 
complete  their  expensive  new  building,  and  if  the  classrooms 
are  completely  integrated  next  fall,  a  continued  drain  away 
from  the  public  schools  w  ill  be  inevitable,  except  among  those 
who  genuinely  want  their  children  to  go  to  school  with  Ne- 
groes, under  whatever  circumstances,  and  among  the  very 
poor.  Yet,  as  one  Yazoo  white  suggests,  there  are  really  two 

*The  March  1970  issue  of  South  Today,  published  by  tin-  Southern 
Regional  Council,  has  t he  most  reliable  region-wide  survey  I  have  seen, 
and  I  am  drawing  on  a  number  of  their  findings.  See  also  W.  F.  Minor's 
"Mississippi  Schools  in  Crisis,"  New  South.  Winter  1970  issue. 
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distinct  groups  supporting  the  new  private  schools.  One  is 
the  hard-core  racists,  whose  absence  from  the  public  schools 
may  in  some  ways  be  a  blessing;  two,  those  who  sincerely 
want  quality  private  education.  "And  that  is  a  built-in  friction 
that's  going  to  eat  away  at  their  innards,"  because  you  cannot 
have  cpjality  education  buttressed  by  racism  and  an  evan- 
gelical belief  in  exclusion. 

No  reasonable  person  in  Mississippi  believes  that  segre- 
gated public  schools  will  ever  come  back,  but  among  sophis- 
ticated black  leaders  deeply  committed  to  integration  the 
concern  is  now  with  control  in  the  public  schools.  With  feu 
exceptions,  wholly  white  school  boards  are  still  in  charge,  and 
it  is  they  who  can  set  standards  which  amount  to  policy:  seg- 
regated classes,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  and  various  testing 
methods  for  teachers  and  students.  The  idealistic  spirit  which 
prevails  in  some  quarters  in  Yazoo  among  whites  and  blacks 
is  the  national  spirit  of  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Black  sepa- 
ratism is  no  more  in  vogue  here  than  recolonization  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  despite  their  legendary  deprivations,  ninety- 
nine  Mississippi  blacks  in  a  hundred  would  spurn  the  rhetoric 
of  their  own  militants  who  would  have  them  believe  that  inte- 
gration is  now  passe,  after  all  we  have  been  through,  and  that 
one  of  the  brighter  hopes  is  the  apocalypse  in  blood.  To  the 
ideal  of  some  working  form  of  racial  accommodation,  they 
would,  as  Mel  Leventhal  told  me.  still  sa\  Amen. 

The  last  night  I  was  in  Mississippi  I  had  dinner  with  my 
friend  Hodding  Cartel'  III.  the  editor  of  the  fine  and  coura- 
geous paper  in  Greenville,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  parts.  We  were  in  the  old 
Southern  Tearoom  in  Vicksburg,  being  served  catfish  by 
Negro  mammies  dressed  for  the  role,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  great  battlefield  where  20,000  American  boys 
—average  age  twenty— died  in  Vicksburg's  gullies  and  ravines 
and  swamps  107  years  ago.  We  had  refused  the  "Yazoo  Ra- 
zoo."  the  "Mississippi  Grasshopper,*'  and  the  "Rebel  on  the 
Rocks"  and  had  settled  down  with  some  serious  Yankee  mar- 
tinis. Hodding  and  1  are  almost  precisely  the  same  age,  but 
he  came  back  and  1  went  away,  so  we  approach  our  common 
place  like  two  radiants  in  the  same  prism,  but  with  the  same 
impetuosity,  and  the  same  maniacal  blend  of  fidelity,  rage, 
affection,  and  despair.  I  had  a  plane  out  the  next  day,  and  so 

I  was  loosening  up  with  no  effort  at  all.  for  now  as  always  I 
felt,  on  the  eve  ol  departure,  the  lifting  of  some  terrible  bur- 
den, almost  physical  in  its  intensity.  I  had  not  been  murdered 
had  not  been  shot  at,  had  not  even  been  treated  rude!)  or  nar- 
rowly, as  I  should  have  had  the  good  sense  to  know  all  along; 
m\  Manhattan  premonition  was  in  truth  the  old  endemic 
heart's  fear  of  too  deep  an  involvement  in  this  place  1  came 
out  of,  where  by  the  simple  pristine  intensit)  ol  emotion,  the 
people  in  il  have  always  been  somewhat  more  than  human  to 
me,  ind  hence  confront  me  nostril-to-nostril  with  my  own 
humanity. 

"It's  insane,"  Hodding  was  saying,  having  previousl)  lied 
to  me  that  he  had  an  uncle  and  a  grandfather  to  lall  here  at 
Vicksburg,  carrying  tattered  (lags  punctured  with  several 
dozen  mini-balls  and  riddled  with  New  Jersey  canister.  "Mis- 
sissippi! The  one  very  damned  place  where  Yankees  and  every- 
body else  say  this  can't  work,  and  it's  become  the  battlefront. 

II  s  part  of  the  screwy  system  in  this  nation  that  the  one  state 
lea-i  equipped,  financially  and  emotionally,  to  deal  with  all 
the  implications  of  it  is  linallv  havin'  to  do  il  first. 

"People  like  Satterfield  could  have  helped  us,  maybe  could 
have  saved  us  with  their  impeccable  while  Mississippi  creden- 
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tials.  They  could  have  helped  move  things  in  a  civilizir  w; 
but  they  took  their  refuge  in  the  thickets  of  the  law.  One  in  1 1| 
for  sure,  there  won't  be  any  flight  to  white  suburbi;  lo'l> 
here.  Where  do  you  go?  Hollandale?  It's  80  per  cent  la 
Itta  Bena?  It's  more.  I've  got  cousins  up  in  Scarsdale  vio  i 
very  happy." 

Why,  then,  did  it  finally  get  here  first?  Now  he  gesi 
a  little,  raising  his  voice,  and  the  Negro  mammies  loi 
our  way,  and  for  all  I  know  even  some  of  the  rott< 
ghosts  of  our  people  in  the  big  cemetery  up  the  rivei 
"Through  stupidity  I  Sheer  stupidity.  Sheer  unyieldi, 
servatisml  That's  why.  All  the  state  had  to  do  was  talk 
and  try  to  accommodate,  and  be  a  typical  hypocritical 
can  state.  But  there's  no  halfway  measures  in  this  pla 
flourished  his  knife  at  the  catfish.  "Hell,  it  just  mig 
here  someday.  Wouldn't  that  surprise  "em?" 

Now  the  oracles  sitting  in  the  Georgetown  preci 
Washington  would  have  us  rest  in  peace.  Stewart  Also 
in  Newsweek  that  "integration  is  a  failure  ...  it  has 
impossible  to  hide  from  view  any  longer  the  fact  tha 
integration,  although  it  has  certainly  been  'an  exp 
noble  in  purpose,'  had  tragically  failed  about  every 
The  crafty  and  cynical  policy  of  the  Nixon  Admini:  a1 
gives  further  endorsement  to  what  the  disillusioned  ;dj 
liberals  and  the  Northern  black  separatists  have  giv«it, 
benediction,  not  to  so  much  as  suggest  all  the  racists1  :v 
where.  It  takes  a  Southerner  to  know  the  extent  to  wf  jl 
South  has  always  been  the  toy  and  the  pawn,  in  gr<  I 
in  righteousness,  of  all  the  rest  of  America:  the  palliAi 
the  national  guilt,  the  playing  field  for  all  the  nation's  fl 
tions  of  idealism  and  idealism's  retrenchments.  The  Ydfl: ;.ri 
Southern  retainers  have  always  been  the  worst  of  a  brel$l 
now  the  new  absenteeism  is  the  federal  government'sflw 
from  our  most  difficult  hopes  for  ourselves.  Against»;> 
petty  w ord-mongering  of  the  Agnews.  the  capitulatioijBiiK,) 
Alsops.  the  deviousness  of  the  Mite  hells,  the  moral  ne 
ol  the  Nixons,  I  will  place  a  child's  typed  version  ej 
Gettyburg"  and  the  dving  old  grandmothers  slow, 
blessing  on  the  children  in  their  burdens. 

I  believe  that  what  happens  in  a  small  Mississipi  h 
with  less  ol  a  population  than  three  or  lour  apartme 
plexes  on  the  \\  est  Side  of  Manhattan  Island,  w  ill  be  o  • 
ing  importance  to  America.  It  is  people  trying:  lo\  ing. 
enduring  cruelties  and  perpetrating  them,  all  caught. - 
bated,  and  dramatized  by  our  brighter  and  darker  ii; 
Its  best  instincts  only  barel)  carried  the  day,  and  still  i 
before  anything  reall)  gets  slatted  (  for  we  arc  mature 
in  our  failures  by  now  to  know  how  thin  is  the  skein 
civ  ilization  I .  hut  nonetheless  these  instincts  respo'nded 
thai  serve  us  all.  How  man)  other  little  towns  in  /' 
would  have  done  nearl)  so  welly  Southerners  ol  hot 
share  a  rootedness  thai  even  in  moments  ol  anger  ai 
we  have  been  unable  lo  repudiate  or  ignore,  for  the 
all  of  what  il  is    is  in  the  blood  ol  us  all.  As  with  ( 
Compson  speaking  in  his  pent-up  frenzv  lo  his  skep!  I 
nadian  roommate  at  Harvard,  we  love  il  and  we  hate  it, | 
cannol  turn  our  backs  upon  it.  One  of  the  burdens  of  t 
pie  of  all  the  ^  azoos  who  share  this  place  and  this  i 
menl  in  a  common  history   a  history  of  anguish  and 
and  inhumanity,  but  also  of  courage  and  warmth  a 
nobility    is  lo  warn  their  fellow  Americans  of  the  let  i 
that  bitterness  and  retreat  can  lake:  for  this  will  g 
nation  some  feel  of  itself,  and  help  il  lo  endure. 
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DDICTS  AND  ZEALOTS 


e  chaotic  war  against  drug  abuse 
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INETEEN -SEVENTH  MAY  WELL  BE  remembered  as 
1  :f  the  year  of  the  great  drug  panic,  the  year  u  hen 
liction  was  a  permanent  theme  in  the  press  and 
TV  and  when  government  officials  and  office 
iters  made  instant  headlines  by  pledging  a  "mas- 
;  attack"  on  the  problem.  People  old  enough  to 
ill  previous  waves  of  hysteria  about  drugs  and 
ilar  promises  of  action  view  these  pronounce- 
(its  with  cynicism  verging  on  despair.  They  con- 
e.  however,  that  something  new  has  been  added. 
;  image  of  the  addict  has  changed.  Suddenly,  he 
ieen  not  merely  as  a  criminal  derelict.  He  may. 
i!  at  urns  out.  be  a  young  child  who  not  onlv  knows 
I  to  tie  a  tourniquet  around  his  arm  and  stick  a 
die  in  his  vein  but  also  sells  drugs  to  his  school- 
tes. 

..ast  December  young  Walter  Vandermeer  died 
a  heroin  overdose  two  weeks  after  his  twelfth 
thday.  Since  then  New  York  newspapers  have 
ilished  a  daily  body  count  of  OD  fatalities,  a 
ase  which  no  longer  needs  explanation.  Al- 
[fi  iis  ugh  the  vast  majority  of  the  victims— young  and 
are  slum  dwellers,  affluent  America  is  also 
resented  on  these  grisly  lists, 
vith  mounting  evidence  that  this  plague  can  no 
:i  ger  be  quarantined  in  the  ghettos,  there  is  less 
about  "getting  the  addict  off  the  streets"  and 
;fre  about  what  can  be  done  to  salvage  him.  One 
alt  is  that  the  treatment  of  addicts  has  become 
growth  industry   with   proponents  of  various 
pries  fiercely  vying  for  public  funds  to  support 
r  enterprises.  This  competition,  it  should  be 
,  is  not  motivated  by  greed.  Treating  addicts 
leart-and-back-breaking  and  generally  unprofit- 
J  work.  It  is  a  task  for  zealots. 
)ver  the  past  several  months  I  have  taken  a  first- 
id  look  at  what  some  of  them  are  doing  in  New 
rri  rk,  heroin  capital  of  the  U.  S.  A.  where  half  of 
nation's  addicts  are  believed  to  live.  Appro- 
tely.  this  city  has  been  the  chief  proving  ground 
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and  battle  ground  for  rival  theories  about  the  cause 
and  cure  of  addiction. 

Paralleling  the  vogue  for  "sensitivity  training" 
and  other  forms  of  group  psychotherapy  is  the  cur- 
rent enthusiasm  for  programs  which  apply  similar 
strategy  to  addiction.  Known  as  "therapeutic  com- 
munities,"" these  are  modeled  after  Synanon.  which 
was  launched  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  twelve 
years  ago.  Its  founder.  Chuck  Dederich,  an  ex-alco- 
holic, propounded  the  theory  that  the  addict  can 
change  his  fault v  behavior  patterns  only  by  volun- 
tarily joining  a  sternly  disciplined  but  loving 
pseudo-family.  There  he  must  be  guided  bv  ex-ad- 
dicts who  have  unique  insight  into  his  weaknesses 
and  evasions  and  provide  living  proof  that  his  habit 
can  be  overcome.  This  is  accomplished  through  a 
"self-help""  regime  which  includes  plenty  of  pinsical 
work  plus  the  now-familiar  techniques  of  group 
dynamics  which  have  given  such  words  as  "encoun- 
ter   and  "coni  i  oiilatinn"  a  special  meaning. 

Among  those  attracted  to  Dederich's  idea-  were 
two  psychiatrists,  Dr.  Daniel  Casriel  of  New  York 
and  Dr.  Efren  Ramirez  of  Puerto  Rico.  With  the 
blessing  of  city  officials.  Dr.  Casriel  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  MenU.l  Health  to  set 
up  on  Staten  Island  a  privately  operated  Synanon- 
ty  pe  institution  to  be  known  as  Daytop  Village. 

Almost  immediately,  the  project  ran  into  a  pre- 
dictable difficulty— a  dearth  of  the  skilled  and  reli- 
able ex-addicts  needed  to  run  it.  After  many  months, 
the  right  man  was  found.  David  Deitch.  a  talented 
Synanon  graduate.  Under  his  leadership  Daytop 
flourished.  A  play  performed  by  Davtop  residents 
became  an  off-Broadwav  hit  in  1968  and  offered 
persuasive  evidence  to  hundreds  of  theatergoers 
that  "The  Concept"  (its  title)  actually  worked. 

In  1966,  Mayor  John  Lindsay  invited  Dr. 
Ramirez  to  come  to  New  York  to  coordinate  and 
expand  the  city's  battle  against  narcotics.  Preceded 
by  glowing  reports  of  his  success  in  treating  addicts 
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in  his  native  Puerto  Rico  with  a  mix  of  the  Synanon 
formula  and  his  own  brand  of  existential  psychia- 
try, Dr.  Ramirez  found  the  going  rough  in  New 
York.  The  black  community  which  most  needed  help 
turned  its  back  on  any  program  headed  by  a  Puerto 
Rican.  The  medical  establishment  was  affronted  by 
the  claim  that  nonprofessional  therapists  could  suc- 
ceed where  it  had  failed.  In  fact,  few  ex-addicts 
went  into  action,  for  scarcely  any  could  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  civil  service.  The  ac- 
cpiisition  of  buildings  and  equipment  was  mired  in 
municipal  red  tape.  Dr.  Ramirez  departed  after  a 
stormy  year,  turning  the  job  over  to  his  deputy, 
Larry  Alan  Bear,  who  now  heads  the  citys  Addic- 
tion Services  Agency. 

A  resourceful  administrator  with  keen  political 
antennae.  Bear,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has  forged 
rapidly  ahead  on  the  path  Ramirez  charted.  The 
citv  now  operates  a  chain  of  therapeutic  communi- 
ties known  as  Phoenix  Houses,  as  well  as  a  growing 
network  of  storefront  outposts  aimed  at  reaching 
young  people,  and  has  embarked  on  a  program  of 
prevention  through  schools  and  community  organi- 
zations. With  the  help  of  a  private  foundation,  emer- 
gency purchases  can  be  made  quickly.  A  new  civil- 
service  category,  "addiction  specialist,'"  has  been 
established  with  minimum  formal  educational  re- 
quirements. Part  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Phoenix  Houses  is  met  by  having  residents  who  are 
on  welfare  contribute  their  welfare  checks. 

Bear  has  had  to  expend  much  of  his  considerable 
energy  defending  his  efforts  against  the  sniping 
of  private-program  operators  who  miss  no  oppor- 
tunitv  to  aggrandize  their  own  projects  by  deni- 
grating all  others.  The  most  strident  has  been 
the  psychiatrist  Dr.  Judianne  Densen-Gerber  who 
opened  up  her  own  treatment  center.  Odyssey  House, 
in  1967. 

Like  the  majority  of  philanthropies  nominally 
under  private  auspices,  most  "private"  addiction 
treatment  programs  in  New  York  are  heavily  depen- 
dent on  government  support.  Odyssey  s  "Mother 
House."  with  seventy  residents  currently  in  treat- 
ment, has  received  $770,000  from  the  state  since  its 
inception.  Last  summer  Dr.  Judy,  as  she  is  known 
to  her  charges,  moved  some  35  adolescent  heroin 
users  into  an  abandoned  convent  previously  oc- 
cupied by  nine  nuns,  and  applied  to  the  state  for  an 
additional  $250,000  to  operate  a  separate  facility 
for  adolescents  there.  She  was  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  that  no  further  funds  were  available  for 
private  agencies  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  that 
Odyssey  House  was  not  licensed  to  care  foi  children. 
Subsequently  she  w  as  hauled  into  court  for  violating 
city  building  regulations.  In  a  press  interview  she 
blamed  her  troubles  on  the  "malevolence'  oi  poli- 
ticians. 

A  non-stop  talker  with  an  ample  bosom  and  an 
ego  to  match,  Dr.  Judy  appeared  lasi  winter  at  a 
televised  legislative  hearing  with  a  puny  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  Ralph  de  Jesus,  scaled  on  her  lap.  I  he 
audience  was  moved  to  tears  as  he  told  his  story 
which  included  mainlining  (injecting  into  the 
vein),  mugging,  and  pushing  to  support  his  habit. 


The  next  day  I  visited  the  shelter  where  R;  ih 
was  spending  his  fourth  day  of  abstinence  and  fo  ,d 
him  sitting  forlornly  on  his  bunk.  "It  was  ki  la 
scary,"  he  said  of  his  television  debut.  She  [y 
afterwards  he  left  the  shelter.  A  New  York  Ti  ;s 
reporter  tracked  him  down  in  his  South  Bi  ix 
home  and  asked  him  whether  everything  he  had 
at  the  hearing  was  true.  "Some  of  it,"  Ralph  e- 
plied. 

While  Dr.  Judy  has  performed  a  service  in  soi  d- 
ing  the  alarm  about  a  tragically  neglected  prob  n. 
her  methods  are  open  to  criticism.  By  preemp  i<> 
the  limelight  she  has  diverted  public  attention  f  rr 
much  more  extensive  efforts,  particularly  the  c 
sixteen  Phoenix  Houses  where  nearly  1,000  d 
diets,  ranging  from  young  adolescents  to  mi(  e 
aged  men  and  women,  are  currently  in  treatn  it 

Each  house  is  run  by  a  small  paid  staff  oi  1 
addicts  with  the  help  of  residents  Hearing  the  i< 
of  their  treatment.  Residents  do  all  the  wor  a 
the  place,  starting  out  as  each  new  house  is  op  e< 
by  making  a  dilapidated  building  habitable  thn  »1 
a  strenuous  roach-and-rat  extermination  camp;  ;n 
plastering,  partitioning,  painting,  rewiring,  ni 
replumbing.  Cooking,  cleaning,  and  all  mainten  i0 
work  are  also  done  by  residents,  who  start  onol 
the  lowliest  tasks  such  as  KP  and  scrubbing  to^b 
They  are  promoted  to  clerical  and  administr  v 
jobs  as  thev  demonstrate  progress  by  carrying* 
assignments  responsibly,  and  by  personality  che^ 
which  are  tested  at  encounter  sessions,  held  t  e 
times  a  week. 

There  are  three  cardinal  rules:  no  chemical'  a 
violence;  no  threats  of  violence.  Infractions  H 
dealt  with  by  demotion  to  a  lowlier  work  sqm 
by  what  are  known  as  "learning  experiences.' 
minor  offender  may  incur  a  "haircut"— that 
public  reprimand  or  temporary  ostracism  bi 
group.  At  Phoenix  House  and  similar  centers, 
also  see  voung  men  and  women  going  about 
tasks  with  large  cardboard  signs  dangling 
their  necks  hand-lettered  with  such  phrases  a 
am  a  baby,"  "I  must  stop  testing  the  program 
am  a  liar."  There  are  boys  with  shaved  heads 
girls  with  their  hair  stuffed  into  stocking  , 
i  "We  don't  shave  the  girls'  hair,  it  means  too  I, 
to  them  emotionally,"  1  was  told.  "They  tried 
one  girl  at  Daytop  and  she  went  into  the  bath) 
and  cut  her  wrists.  I 


lit  did  i 


^HOENIX  HOUSES,  like  ir 


ost  therapeutic  comr 
tics,  are  coeducational  except  for  the  sle( 
quarters  on  the  upper  doors.  There  is  an  casv  c 
raderie  among  residents,  and  oik-  hears  over 
over  again  identical  phrases  about  the  merits  c 
program  and  about  "responsible  concern"  for 
fellows  which  includes  reporting  their  misdee 
"wron^  attitudes"  at  encounters.  Visitors  are 
come  at  "wake  up  sessions"  held  at  eight  it 
morning,  where  <  olfee  is  served  to  an  accom 
menl  of  son^s  and  impromptu  speeches  or  rea' 
from  the  day's  newspapers.  All  residents  inn 
lend,  since  learning  to  get  out  of  bed  at  a 
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•  is  a  basic  step  in  moving  out  of  the  benumbed, 
tic  life  of  addiction. 

utsiders  are  not  generally  encouraged  to  attend 
mnters  both  because  an  alien  presence  might 
bit  tbeir  spontaneity  and  because  the  tone  and 
ent  of  the  dialogue  are  likely  to  be  jolting  to 
one  who  has  not  undergone  "sensitivity  train- 
or  its  equivalent, 
jch  is,  in  truth,  my  own  experience  when  I  find 
elf  seated  on  a  hard  wooden  chair  in  a  circle 
g  with  a  dozen  young  people— black,  white,  and 
rto  Rican.  All  wear  long-sleeved  blouses  or 
iters,  the  uniform  of  the  mainliner  whose 
lle-striped  and  abscess-scarred  arms  are  the 
aanent  badge  of  his  affliction.  Leader  of  the 
lp  is  Charlotte,  a  pretty  blond  college  dropout 
is  ready  for  "reentry"  after  eighteen  months  of 
tment.  There  are  several  other  fairly  advanced 
3ents.  The  rest  are  candidates  for  admission  to 
enix  House.  This  is  an  "induction  encounter" 
«ned  to  test  their  readiness, 
he  air  is  thick  with  cigarette  smoke  as  a  verbal 
age  is  directed  at  a  handsome  sloe-eyed  Negro 
l:h  who  persists  in  mumbling  almost  inaudibly 
ate  exhortations  to  "speak  up"  and  "contribute 
e  input."  Charlotte  finally  goads  him  into  recit- 
a  halting  memoir  with  much  prodding  from  the 
lof  the  group. 

<VIy  name  is  Raymond.  .  .  .  I'm  twenty-two.  My 
er  died  when  I  was  six." 

What  do  you  remember  about  him?  Did  you 
him?" 

de  was  big  and  husky.  .  .  .  He  worked  in  a 
nical  plant.  Once  when  my  mother  wouldn't 
.me  a  cap  pistol  he  got  it  for  me.  .  .  .  My  mother 
arried." 

dow  did  you  feel  about  your  stepfather?" 
de  was  mean  to  me.  He  yelled  at  me  when  I 
't  straighten  up  my  room  .  .  .  stuff  like  that  ...  I 
t  like  nobody  to  yell  at  me." 
What  did  you  do?  Just  sit  there  and  listen  like 
do  here?" 

Well,  I  stumble  when  I  talk  so  I  don't  talk  good. 

my  brothers  got  killed.  He  got  hit  in  the 
ole  with  a  stick.  .  .  .  My  oldest  brother  has  been 
id  out  of  jail  most  of  the  time.  My  mother  didn't 
t  that  to  happen  to  me.  .  .  .  She  died  in  the  hos- 
when  I  was  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  was  smoking 
ers  then,  staying  out  nights.  .  .  .  The  dean  caught 
iiid  threw  me  out  of  school.  I  was  running  in  the 
St  for  a  year  .  .  .  started  shooting  dope.  I  went  to 

with  one  of  my  sisters  I  stole  from  her.  I  took 

•rtable  TV,  a  record  player,  and' her  watch.  I 
ys  meant  to  get  her  another  watch  but  I  never 
I .  .  When  my  niece  got  married  there  were  a  lot 
edding  presents  in  the  house.  I  stole  them.  My 
r  threw  me  out.  I  moved  in  with  my  other  sister, 
axed  me  in.  I  took  her  camera.  And  her  watch, 
ighty-dollar  watch.  Not  the  TV  ...  it  was  too 
to  carry.  I  got  picked  up  by  the  housing  detec- 
My  sister  come  to  court  with  me.  ...  I  got  pro- 
an.  Then  I'm  picked  up  on  possession." 
ifou  keep  blowing  a  good  thing." 
That's  right." 
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"Well,  you  got  an  advantage  here.  Who  you  got 
to  look  bad  before?  We're  all  just  a  bunch  of  dope 
fiends.  Inside  we're  all  babies.  We  say  to  ourselves, 
it  hurts.  Who  has  to  hurt?  I  can  get  high.  How  do 
you  see  yourself  today?" 

"I  see  myself  as  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  dope  fiend." 

For  Raymond,  this  degree  of  candor  is  rated  as 
progress.  With  what  seems  savage  intensity  the 
group  now  turns  on  Dolores,  a  plump,  swarthy  girl 
who  has  been  in  and  out  of  several  treatment  centers 
—a  common  pattern.  Her  last  sojourn  was  at  Boerum 
Place,  a  recently  opened  city  facility  for  children, 
where  she  was  sent  because  she  is  only  fifteen.  She 
walked  out  after  less  than  a  week.  Dolores  is  given 
to  turning  her  head  away  and  giggling  at  some 
private  joke. 

"Why  you  split  from  Boerum  Place?" 

"All  those  little  kids.  I  didn't  like  it.  I  want  to 
be  back  in  Phoenix  with  my  friends." 

"You're  inconsistent.  You're  selfish." 

"What  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Talk  about  your  hang-ups." 

"I  don't  have  no  hang-ups." 

"You're  a  lying  bitch.  One  guy  split  from  this 
program  because  of  you.  There's  a  lifetime  ban  on 
somebody  like  you— a  split-ee.  You're  like  a  cancer. 
You  sound  fucking  poisonous." 

"1  think  she's  dealing." 

"Maybe  she's  a  spy  from  another  program." 
"She's  a  spoiled  brat  with  a  cute  little  female 
body." 

"You  liked  it  on  Hart's  Island  [another  treat- 
ment center]  where  there  were  two  hundred  boys 
and  thirty  girls?" 

Dolores  responds  with  a  nostalgic  giggle. 

"You  know  what  a  whore  is?" 

"I  know.  But  I'm  not  a  whore.  Sure,  I  turned 
tricks  when  my  boyfriend  didn't  have  money  for 
dope.  He  got  me  tricks.  But  I'm  not  a  whore." 

"Then  why  you  go  around  balling  everybody? 
You  couldn't  fuck  at  Boerum  so  you  went  out  to 
shoot  dope  and  get  down  with  Tom.  .  .  ." 

Though  their  prospects  of  success  seem  dim,  Ray- 
mond and  Dolores  will  probably  be  admitted  when- 
ever space  is  available.  In  fact  many  applicants  are 
no  more  promising.  Few  addicts  spontaneously  seek 
salvation  in  a  place  where  they  know  they  will  be 
under  close  surveillance  by  their  fellows  even  though 
the  front  door  is  unlocked.  Most  come  because  of 
pressure  from  parents,  on  order  from  the  court, 
or  because  their  welfare  checks  will  be  cut  off  un- 
less they  go  into  treatment.  Others  simply  find  the 
rigors  of  street  life  temporarily  unbearable. 

Since  they  have  taken  on  an  assignment  that  is 
inherently  so  risky,  the  therapeutic-community  ad- 
vocates object  strenuously  to  being  judged  by  the 
"numbers  game."  They  prefer  not  to  mention  that 
more  than  half  of  those  who  enter  drop  out  quite 
early.  When  they  cite  a  "success  rate"  of  90  per 
cent  or  better— as  do  Odyssey,  Phoenix,  and  Day- 
top  for  example— the  base  they  are  using  is  the 
handful  of  residents  who  have  run  the  full  course 
and  who  can  be  checked  a  year  or  more  after  they 
leave. 
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Brought  to  you  by  your  local  bookstore 

For  all  those  odd  bits  that  never  seem  to 
have  a  home,  the  French  gave  us  a  word: 
miscellaneous. 

It  is  also  a  kind  of  knowledge,  those  pieces  of 
trivia  that  don't  really  have  a  function  but 
which,  nevertheless,  come  in  handy  to  the 
creative  or  witty  mind. 

Not  everything  has  to  fit  a  precise  pattern. 
Every  need  needs  not  a  want.  More  often 
than  not,  we  shop  for  clothes  or  ideas  or  for 
books  with  nothing  specific  in  mind.  And 
if  something  just  happens  to  strike  our 
fancies,  fill  in  an  odd  gap,  or  surprise  us, 
we  feel  rewarded. 

Which  is  one  reason  more  than  one 
bookstore  has  thought  of  hanging  the  sign 
"miscellaneous"  over  their  wildly  varied 
inventory.  For.  nowhere  else  will  you  find  so 
much  about  so  much. 

Nor  will  you  find  it  so  well  defined.  We  also 
sell  dictionaries. 


YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE— IT'S  AN 
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A  high  proportion  of  their  graduates  remain  in 
addiction  work  as  staff  members.  The  most  extreme 
example  of  this  trend  is  Synanon,  which,  on  the 
theory  that  no  ex-addict  can  cope  with  the  realities 
of  the  square  world,  encourages  its  members  to  re- 
main permanently  hooked  on  Synanon,  spending  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  one  of  several  outside  business 
enterprises  operated  by  alumni  on  Synanon  prop- 
erty and  enjoying  lifetime  membership  in  a  Utopian 
society. 

Some  do  leave,  to  be- sure.  Along  w  ith  the  grad- 
uates of  other  programs,  many  ex-addicts  have- 
proved  themselves  highly  effective  therapists  and 
forceful  lecturers  who  have  a  unique  credibility  for 
young  audiences.  They  also  tend  to  attribute  almost 
divine  powers  to  group  dynamics,  which  is,  in  fact, 
by  no  means  the  sole  or  even  the  most  promising 
therapy  for  drug  addition. 


There  is,  indeed,  considerable  evidence  that  the 
most  effective  treatment  that  could  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  is  not  psychiatric  but  medical— a  tech- 
nique known  as  methadone  maintenance.  It  grew 
out  of  experimental  work  begun  in  the  late  1950s 
by  Dr.  Vincent  Dole  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  a 
distinguished  metabolic  researcher.  Seeking  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  the  drug-abuse  problem,  he 
teamed  up  with  Dr.  Marie  Nyswander  (now  Mrs. 
Dole ) ,  who  had  spent  twenty  frustrating  years  treat- 
ing addicts  with  the  methods  of  classic  psychiatry. 
After  trying  a  variety  of  possible  antidotes  to  heroin 
they  chose  methadone,  a  synthetic  opiate  developed 
in  Germany  during  World  War  II  when  morphine 
was  scarce.  Small  doses  of  methadone  block  the 
craving  for  heroin.  The  Dole-Nyswander  experi- 
ments showed  that  if  the  dosage  is  gradually  stepped 
up,  the  euphoric  effects  of  heroin  are  also  blocked. 
Though  it  is  a  narcotic,  methadone,  taken  by  mouth, 
causes  virtually  no  undesirable  reactions. 

When  he  reaches  the  "maintenance  level."  the 
patient  comes  to  the  hospital  daily  to  drink  his 
\  dose  of  methadone  dissolved  in  Tang  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  registered  nurse.  (  At  a  later  stage 
he  comes  once  a  week  to  pick  up  his  supply.)  He 
leaves  with  her  a  urine  specimen  to  be  checked  for 
drug  usage  by  means  of  a  test  developed  by  Dr.  Dole 
which  has  become  the  standard  method  of  policing 
all  therapy  programs. 

\  number  of  New  York  hospitals  now  offer 
methadone-maintenance  therapy  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Morris  Bernstein  Institute  of  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  the  program's  main  base.  To  be 
admitted,  patients  must  be  eighteen  or  older,  with 
at  least  a  two-year  history  of  addiction  and  a  record 
of  arrests  and  failure  in  other  types  of  treatment. 

Statistically  monitored  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine  since  its  inception,  methadone  mainten- 
ance has  rolled  up  an  impressive  score,  with  a 
better  than  <"><)  per  cent  success  rate.  As  of  September 
\')(>'K  2,205  individuals  had  been  admitted  to  the 
program.  Of  these,  18  per  cent  dropped  out.  The 
rest  remained  in  treatment  and  after  three  years 


only  2  per  cent  had  been  rearrested;  96  per  ;n 
were  in  school  or  gainfully  employed  (as  Ujj. 
pared  to  only  29  per  cent  on  admission)  and  m 
had  become  readdicted. 

Figures  like  these  do  not  impress  doctri  ir 
believers  in  the  therapeutic  communities,  who  an 
sider  methadone  a  "cop-out,"  simply  substit  in 
one  addiction  for  another.  Dole,  Nyswander.  in 
their  followers  do  not  deny  that  their  patient  ar 
dependent  on  methadone.  Addiction,  they  Sil  i 
a  disease  for  which  the  addict  needs  medic;  oi 
just  as  a  diabetic  requires  insulin  and  the  ca  ia 
patient  digitalis.  So  long  as  he  takes  it  on  b 
mouth  and  in  the  proper  dosage,  the  patien  ;a 
lead  a  normal  life.  On  the  basis  of  experiment:  it 
animals  Dr.  Dole  has  propounded  the  theorj  hi 
narcotics  addiction  causes  metabolic  changes  ti 
body  which  necessitate  lifetime  treatment.  This  ie! 
(disputed  by  other  researchers)  stirs  heated  m 
tions  in  the  anti-methadone  forces  who  point  t\ 
considerable  number  of  ex-addicts  who  have  t  a: 
aged  to  remain  "clean"  for  a  good  many  yea  1 
other  means.  They  also  hint  darkly  at  a  vast'ic 
traffic  in  methadone,  known  on  the  street  as  1c 
lies"  ( Dolophine  is  the  trade  name  of  methad(JBy 
tablet  form ! .  Addicts  are  known  to  use  doll  ;  I 
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cut  back  a  habit  that  has  grown  too 
Though  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of  a) A 
tensive  illegal  trade  in  methadone,  it  obvi.d 
should  not  be  dispensed  like  aspirin  and  it  ill 
ardous— as  is  almost  any  drug— if  injected.  Fu, 
more,  the  end  of  his  drug  craving  is  onl 
beginning  of  rehabilitation  for  the  addict 
needs— and  is  given,  under  well-organized  pro;, 
—continuous  help  in  finding  a  job  and  othfj 
adjusting  to  the  square  world.  Methadone  is 
misused  in  some  bogus  programs  hastily  set, 
conv  ince  taxpayers  that  the  drug  problem  is 
dealt  with. 

The  guerrilla  war  between  New  York's  add 
experts  took  a  novel  turn  last  March.  One  mo, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  New  York  Post  city  de 
ceived  a  call  from  a  man  identifying  himself  r 
Thomas  Butler  of  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  rej 
two  deaths  due  to  methadone:  one  man.  he  sai< 
hanged  himself  in  jail  after  receiving  a  meth, 
injection  in  a  hospital;  the  other  had  been 
dead  in  bis  home  after  renewing  his  meth 
supply.  The  caller  was  at  pains  to  say  that  "n 
done  acts  as  a  depressant  whose  use  has  not 
carefully  researched.  It  can  often  do  more 
than  good."  He  was  so  quoted  in  the  story  th; 
published  alter  a  check  with  the  police  conf 
the  fact  that  the  deaths  bad  indeed  occurred 

The  next  day,  the  Post's  able  medical  rep 
Barbara  Yuncker,  decided  that  the  matter  n 
further  investigation.  Her  sleuthing  reveale< 
Roosevelt  Hospital  bad  never  heard  of  Dr.  Tl 
Butler  and  that  no  such  name  is  listed  in  the 
medical  directory.  Furthermore,  the  medici 
aminer's  office,  which  did  not  perform  aut< 
until  many  hours  after  the  story  was  phoned 
Post,  flatly  said  that  neither  death  could  be  ; 
uted  to  methadone.  The  small  dose  given  inti 
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sly  to  one  man  in  the  hope  of  easing  his  with- 
iwal  agonies  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
jse  a  high  than  a  depression.  The  other  man— 
io  was  being  phased  out  of  a  maintenance  pro- 
im  at  Harlem  Hospital  because  of  alcoholism— 
xumbed  to  massive  bleeding  from  a  ruptured 
een  apparently  suffered  when  he  fell  in  an  alco- 
lic  convulsion.  The  perpetrator  of  this  hoax  has 
t  been  found. 


tpon  assuming  command  of  New  York's  addic- 
J  tion  services,  Dr.  Ramirez  promptly  withdrew 
city  funds  from  the  methadone  program,  which 
found  ideologically  obnoxious.  The  project  has 
tee  been  supported  entirely  by  the  State  Narcotics 
Idiction  Control  Commission.  Known  by  those 
touches  as  NACC  or  the  Rockefeller  Program, 
ts  agency  also  underwrites  a  number  of  city 
ojects  and  private  agencies  and  provides  films, 
mphlets,  and  speakers  to  schools  and  other  wor- 
;d  organizations  including  some  prestigious  busi- 
ss  firms.  In  addition  NACC  has  spent  in  the 
ighborhood  of  $150  million  to  construct  and 
uip  thirteen  large  institutions  where  currently 
Tie  4.800  addicts  are  kept  securely  under  lock  and 
y  and,  in  theory,  are  rehabilitated  at  the  same 
ne.  The  plan  was  largely  modeled  after  the 
habilitation  Center  set  up  with  high  hopes  in 
irona,  California,  in  1961.  Follow-up  studies  con- 
cted  there  indicate  that  three  years  after  leaving 
i  institution  only  16  per  cent  of  its  former  popu- 
ion  are  "reasonably  free"  of  drugs. 
On  the  basis  of  early  returns,  New  York  State  is 
likely  to  do  better.  In  effect  these  institutions  scoop 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  addicts  suffering 
)in  many  aberrations  who  have  repeatedly  failed 
voluntary  programs.  They  arrive  angry,  embit- 
ed,  generally  devoid  of  any  motivation  to  change. 


;s  told  by  Stephen  Chinlund.  a  young  Episcopalian 
nister  who  a  year  ago  took  over  the  direction  of 
e  of  the  state-run  facilities  for  women,  the  Man- 
ttan  Rehabilitation  Center.  Previously  he  di- 
eted two  voluntary  addiction  programs— Exodus 
d  Reality  House.  "They  don't  stay  in  any  treat- 
int  voluntarily,"  he  said  ruefully,  "so  we  have  to 
If  to  do  our  best  for  them  this  way." 
Mr.  Chinlund  must  be  credited  with  trying  hard. 
;  has  shaken  up  the  staff  and  has  taught  the  secur- 
F  officers,  who  are  known  as  counselors,  to  lead 
oup-therapy  sessions.  He  put  the  residents  to  work 
decorating  the  building,  a  former  motel:  the  well- 
inished  double  bedrooms  and  dining  halls  are 
ivsically  more  attractive  than  the  girls'  dormi- 
ries  in  some  Ivy  League  women's  colleges.  There 
e  classrooms,  both  academic  and  vocational, 
lere  residents  spend  three  or  four  hours  a  day. 
it  now  that  there  are  no  more  walls  to  paint,  they 
ive  long  wearisome  hours  with  nothing  to  do  but 
ieP>  eat>  and  look  at  TV,  locked  on  a  single  cor- 
ior.  Because  all  routine  maintenance  work  is  done 
paid  staff,  there  is  no  work  program  and  no  way 
rewarding  good  behavior  through  promotion  to 


more  responsible  tasks,  as  is  done  in  the  therapeutic 
communities.  Nor  is  there  any  comparable  peer 
pressure  to  enforce  rules.  Minor  infractions  are 
punished  by  depriving  the  culprit  of  a  cherished 
privilege  such  as  the  pre-bedtime  snack.  Intractable 
individuals  are  sent  to  "detention,"  a  euphemism 
for  solitary  confinement.  The  intellectual  and  edu- 
cational level  of  most  residents  is  low,  as  is  the 
emotional  boiling  point.  Many  are  lesbians,  a  fre- 
quent concomitant  of  drug  addiction  in  women. 

Despite  the  odds  against  them,  some  souls  are 
saved.  I  talked,  for  instance,  with  one  wispy  black 
woman  who  had  returned  of  her  own  volition  for  a 
second  stay.  "I  just  wasn't  ready  the  last  time,"  she 
said,  showing  me  a  photo  of  her  twenty-year-old 
son  with  whom  she  hopes  to  live.  "Now  I  think  I 
can  make  it.  I've  learned  to  type  and  I've  got  a  good 
job  waiting  for  me." 

Immediately  afterward  I  am  buttonholed  by  a 
hard-eyed  platinum  blonde.  She  bats  her  half-inch 
fake  eyelashes  as  she  recites  her  grievances  against 
counselors  who  play  favorites,  against  the  boredom 
of  her  life  here  and  the  meanness  of  the  judge 
who  sentenced  her  just  because  her  boyfriend  was 
found  stabbed  to  death  three  days  after  she  had 
left  him.  "I  could  get  parole  now,"  she  says,  "but  I 
don't  want  no  aftercare.  I'll  do  my  time  here  and 
then  I  want  to  just  disappear  and  lead  my  own  life." 


As  WITH  OTHER  commodities,  the  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
Harlem,  there  is  a  buyers'  market  in  heroin.  Prices 
are  at  an  all-time  low  and  the  quality  is  said  to  be 
better  (i.e.,  less  adulterated)  than  ever  before— a 
fact  which  may  account  for  the  mounting  death 
rate  from  overdoses.  The  rise  in  vouthful  addiction 
may  well  be  the  result  of  a  sales  campaign  deliber- 
ately aimed  at  the  teen-age  and  juvenile  market: 
innovative  packaging— the  $1  and  $2  bag— has  been 
designed  for  this  trade.  (The  $5  bag  is  the  adult 
size. )  Because  of  overstocked  inventories,  heroin- 
long  sold  strictly  for  cash— may  be  bought  on  credit. 
When  an  addict  says,  "The  man's  about  to  ice  me." 
he  means  that  he  is  so  heavily  in  debt  to  his  dealer 
that  he  fears  for  his  life.  And  in  all  probability  if 
he  does  not  pay  up  he  will  be  stabbed  or  pushed  off 
a  roof. 

In  a  six  square-block  section  of  central  Harlem, 
a  militant  tenants'  organization,  after  conducting 
a  door-to-door  census  last  year,  has  concluded  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  is  addicted  and  that 
on  every  block  there  are  at  least  twelve  "shooting 
galleries"  where  addicts  congregate  for  their  daily 
fix. 

The  leader  of  the  tenants'  group  is  Mrs.  Beraneece 
Sims,  a  soft-spoken  gray-haired  black  woman 
whose  gentle  manner  cloaks  a  seething  rage  and  an 
iron  will.  A  few  months  ago  she  set  up  her  own 
addiction  program,  calling  it  "The  Community 
Thing."  Sitting  in  her  shabby  office— a  store  on 
Lenox  Avenue  acquired  simply  by  "occupying"  it 
—one  gets  a  perspective  on  the  narcotics  problem 
quite  different  from  the  view  downtown. 


''A  few  politicians 
urge  us  to  adopt 
the  British 
system,  under 
which  all  crim- 
inal sanctions 
are  abolished 
and  doctors  pre- 
scribe freely 
to  all  addicts  the 
drugs  they  need." 
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Mrs.  Sims  sees  the  "hard-core  addict"  not  as  a 
single  stereotype  but  as  two  distinct  breeds.  The 
older  ones,  whom  she  calls  the  "Bible  Belt  type" 
have  usually  had  some  stabilizing  family  ties  which 
gave  them  the  rudiments  of  a  value  system.  Al- 
though they  are  professional  thieves,  forgers,  shop- 
lifters, passers  of  bad  checks,  they  seldom  resort  to 
violence  and  they  do  not  operate  in  their  own  com- 
munity. "They  would  rather  be  sick  in  the  street 
than  do  that,"  she  says.  Because  they  hustle  down- 
town, they  are  not  perceived  in  Harlem  as  danger- 
ously antisocial  characters.  Their  loot,  which  finds 
eager  customers  at  bargain  prices,  is  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  tithe  on  white  society  and  there  is  even  a 
certain  admiration  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
practice  their  specialties.  Some,  for  instance,  have 
perfected  the  art  of  walking  out  of  department  stores 
in  broad  daylight  carrying  off  two  portable  TV  sets. 
Others  are  "cattle  rustlers"  who  steal  meat  to  order 
for  housewives,  charging  them  half  the  market  price. 
(The  real  experts  swap  labels  in  the  store  so  that 
the  purchaser  winds  up  paying  half  the  price  of  a 
porterhouse  for  the  chuck  steak  she  gets.) 

These  older  addicts,  along  with  all  other  ghetto 
residents,  view  with  horror  the  new,  younger  breed 
—the  mugger  or  the  purse  snatcher  who  has  not  even 
the  skills  of  the  professional  thief  but  is  simply  a 
ruthless  predator  preying  on  his  own  people.  "These 
adolescents  came  along  when  our  community  fabric 
had  fallen  apart."  Mrs.  Sims  says.  "What  can  you 
expert  when  you  don't  have  to  walk  half  a  block  for 
a  fix.  when  dealing  in  drugs  is  the  easiest  money  in 
Harlem?" 

The  Community  Thing  has  acquired  squatter's 
rights  to  a  row  of  venerable  buildings  which  were 
scheduled  for  demolition,  and  is  using  them  for  its 
own  therapy  program.  On  one  door  is  a  sign.  "Come 
into  my  house,  child."  Here  are  lodged  some  twenty 
addicted  youngsters  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to 
fourteen. 

"We  don't  believe  in  encounters,  confrontation— 
all  that,"  she  says.  "Not  for  our  children  anyway. 
They  have  been  damaged  too  much.  They  need  in 
find  out  who  they  are.  to  develop  some  pride  and 
purpose,  they  need  habituation  not  rehabilitation. 
We  lake  them  off  drills,  cold  turkey.  Then  we  try 
to  find  out  what  their  thing  is  and  get  them  busy 
at  it." 

For  some,  the  thing  is  "growing  something."  I  his 
spring  a  steep  slope  in  a  nearbj  park  glowed  with 
tulips  and  daffodils  planted  on  land  terraced  and 
cultivated  b\  some  of  the  children  who  an-  being 
taught  by  a  volunteer  landscape  gardener. 

Anv  addict  who  makes  a  "soul  decision"  to 
change  may  join  The  Community  Thing,  even 
though  the  decision  may  he  merel)  to  cut  hack  his 
habit.  All  are  encouraged  to  go  to  work  or  to  school 
and  to  get  involved  in  community-action  programs. 
Some  become  scouts  for  the  drug  program,  roaming 
the  streets,  housing  projects,  tenements,  and  play- 
grounds in  search  of  "copping"  youngsters. 

"We  also  use  addicts  who  are  not  going  lo  change 
themselves  but  who  want  to  help  us  anyhow,"  Mrs. 
Sims  explains  calmly.  "We  need  them  most  for  our 


Special  Child  Detail  Squad.  They  are  the  ones  w 
help  us  find  the  pawned  children." 
"Pawned  children?" 

1     ■  i 

"When  an  addicted  mother  owes  her  dealer  mi  > 
than  she  can  ever  pay,  she  might  become  a  push  . 
Or  she  might  go  to  w  ork  in  a  factory  where  tl  v- 
package  heroin.  If  she  is  really  desperate  she  njy 
pawn  her  child  to  the  dealer.  She  hopes  she  11 
able  to  redeem  it  someday,  but  she  never  does.  If 
an  infant  the  dealer  may  sell  it  to  a  childless  cou;  . 
The  eight-,  nine-,  and  ten-year-olds  become  push  s 
"and  sometimes  the  boys  w  ork  as  homosexual  pro\- 
tutes,  the  little  girls  as  prostitutes  for  'specialty  Ix 
acts.'  Only  an  addict  can  find  these  children  for  5. 
An  ex-addict  is  respected  but  he's  not  trusted  I  e 
the  one  who's  still  using." 

Except  for  a  mini-grant  of  a  few  thousand  dolps 
from  the  state.  The  Community  Thing  has  been  s  >■ 
ported  entirely  by  contributions,  mostly  from  r V 
lem  people.  "Our  addicted  brothers  and  sis -s 
understand,  as  we  all  do.  that  we've  got  to  save  ir 
children  or  we're  finished  as  a  race,  finished"  s.  " 
Sims  says.  "Some  of  the  older  addicts  give  us  15Jii 
cent  of  their  take  every  week.  That's  mighty  ge:  r- 
ous  you  know— they  have  that  much  less  left  f<  a 
fix.  The  numbers  people  help  us  too. 

THE  ideal  way  TO  solve  the  drug  problem  w<  Ic 
be  to  cut  off  the  supply.  But  as  Americans  sat}"1" 
learned  during  Prohibition,  a  multimillion-d;lar 
business  operated  by  organized  criminals,  who  r 
rupt  public  officials  ranging  from  the  cop  on  11 
beat  to  the  highest  levels  of  government,  preset  1 
formidable   law-enforcement  problem.   It   is  0 
solved  by  the  sporadic  seizure  of  smuggled  ( i\ 
shipments  or  periodic  arrests  of  dealers  and  pusl  rs 
"A  big  collar  makes  a  big  noise,"  said  a  Ha  or 
clergyman.  "But  these  fellows  are  just  straw  bo  s 
We  want  to  know  w  ho's  the  big  plantation  bosssiioj'"' 
back  with  hi^  mini  julep,  raking  in  the  millic 

On  rare  occasions  one  of  these  ov  erlords  is  se:B 
and  a  temporary  panic  in  the  street  follows,  "n 
member  a  time  like  that  back  in  10f>.V  an  ex-a< it 
told  me.  "The  slorv  was  that  the  cops  had  coll  e 
a  big  gumbah  of  Frank  Costello's  and  made  a  ;i 
with  him.  They  agreed  to  let  him  go  home  sa' t 
Italy  if  he  would  get  the  heroin  out  of  Haiti 
Forty-eight  hours  later.  I  L6th  Street  was  full  ol**l 
diets  puking  in  the  gutter,  lighting  bonfires,  thW*1' 
ing  their  money  around.  You  literally  couldn't  I 
fix.  Of  course,  this  only  lasted  a  week  or  so." 

The  federal  Narcotics  Bureau  has  recently 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Justice  l)e 
ment,  which,  with  the  help  of  local  crime  con 
sions.  has  sent  an  unusual  number  of  Malia  h 
to  jail  in  New  ^  ork  and  New  Jersey.  Ilowevei 
drug  traffic  is  no  longer  a  Mafia  monopoly;  lfll) 
lancers  from  Latin  America  have  moved  in  r 
dominate  the  cocaine-smuggling   industry  v't 
trail  begins  in  the  coca  bushes  of  Peru  anil  M<  I 
.in. I  moves  ml.  1  lli.'  I  nited  States  via  Miami 

Most  heroin  01  iginates  in  the  poppy  fields  of  U 
key,  where  part  of  the  crop,  grown  chiefly  foil'11'! 
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on  into  medicinal  morphine,  is  sold  at  much 
er  prices  to  the  bootleg  market.  It  is  refined  into 
in  in  Marseilles.  There  the  American  importer 
pay  $5,000  to  $15,000  for  a  kilo,  which,  when 
will  bring  in  $250,000  at  retail  after  passing 
igh  a  chain  of  jobbers  and  dealers  each  of 
n  skims  off  a  profit.  The  earthquakes  which  re- 
y  struck  the  Turkish  poppy  fields  may  some- 
shrink  the  supply.  Pressure  could  also  be 
ed  on  France,  Turkey,  and  other  exporters  to 
ff  the  traffic  at  the  overseas  source, 
eanwhile  vigilante  groups  in  some  drug-in- 
d  communities  are  waging  their  own  wars 
ast  dealers  and  pushers.  Others  clamor  for 
?r  mandatory  jail  sentences  for  drug  offenders, 
te  abundant  evidence  that  this  has  never  been 
fective  weapon  against  crime.  A  few  politicians 
us  to  adopt  the  British  system,  under  which 
riminal  sanctions  are  abolished  and  doctors 
ribe  freely  to  all  addicts  the  drugs  they  need, 
proposal  was  widely  touted  in  the  1950s  by 
al  critics  of  the  punitive  philosophy  of  Harry 
islinger,  longtime  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 

en  at  that  time  it  was  apparent  that  what 
a  t  w  ork  in  Britain,  with  a  minute  addicted  pop- 
pi  in,  was  irrelevant  to  the  monstrous  American 
I  lem.  Most  of  Britain's  addicts  then  were  well- 
jj  people  who  were  introduced  to  morphine 
I  ig  a  painful  illness.  Within  the  past  few  years 

I  rug  problem  in  England  has  escalated  as  a  new 

I I  of  addicts  have  proved  adroit  at  hoodwinking 
I  al  doctors  into  supplying  them  and  then  selling 
I  n  plus.  Many  British  experts  concede  that  their 
■  n  is  in  disarray.  For  the  tragic  fact  is  that, 
1  ;h  a  few  addicts  may  be  able  to  function  despite 
I  habit  ( one  per  cent  of  American  doctors  are 
I  o  be  addicted),  heroin  turns  most  people  into 
t  klled,  stuporous,  totally  disorganized  and  un- 

|r  ictive  members  of  society. 


EN  if  THE  HEROIN  SUPPLY  could  be  totally  dried 
p,  addicts  would  find  something  else  to  shoot 
heir  veins.  This  is  the  view  of  most  experts  in 
eld,  particularly  those  who  have  made  it  their 
on  to  work  with  adolescents— many  from  pros- 
s  homes— who  sniff  glue,  gulp  pills,  and  inject 
taneously  (skin-pop)  or  into  their  veins 
aline  )  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  almost 
ing  else  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
aey  would  shoot  Carbona  or  peanut  butter  once 
h  really  strung  out  on  drugs,"  says  Brendan 
Sexton  who  founded  ana  directs  Encounter,  a 
are  therapy  center  for  young  addicts  in  New 

After  conquering  a  drug  problem  of  his  own 
ears  ago,  Sexton,  now  in  his  mid-twenties, 
d  his  project  by  recruiting  in  the  psychedelic 

shops  and  on  the  streets  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
incounter's  fame  has  since  spread  to  campuses 
igh  schools  across  the  country,  and  the  project, 
id  in  an  old  loft  building,  is  filled  to  capacity 
early  morning  to  late  evening.  It  serves  as  a 
)f  clubhouse  for  its  clientele,  who  are  prodded 


into  returning  to  school  or  finding  jobs  while  they 
continue  treatment. 

Sexton  has  found  the  Phoenix-Daytop  techniques 
extremely  effective  in  dealing  with  young  people 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  so  on  up.  "Encounters 
aren't  a  cure  for  addiction,"  he  said.  "The  problems 
these  kids  have  aren't  drugs.  They  are  really  messed 
up,  and  so  are  most  of  their  parents.  Encounters 
are  a  way  of  learning  to  cope  with  your  real  prob- 
lems." 

To  illustrate  the  point  he  handed  me  a  copy  of 
Encounter's  house  organ,  published  strictly  for  in- 
tramural distribution.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
rather  childish  poetry  as  well  as  autobiographical 
sketches  of  several  young,  middle-class  drug  abusers. 
After  promising  to  omit  identifying  details,  I  was 
given  permission  to  quote  from  them.  Here  are  two 
sample  excerpts : 

/  grew  up  in  suburbia.  My  family  was  middle- 
class  but  it  felt  like  poverty  row.  They  bought  all 
the  things  they  couldn't  afford  like  cars  and  TVs 
and  houses  by  skimping  on  things  like  food, 
clothing,  and  education.  Like  any  dumb  kid 
growing  up  in  the  Fifties  I  left  the  woods  sur- 
rounding my  house  alone.  I  grew  up  in  front  of 
a  9-inch  TV  set.  "My  Little  Margie"  was  my  role 
model.  .  .  .  My  parents  got  divorced  when  I  was 
a  junior  in  high  school  and  I  spent  a  lonely 
senior  year  with  my  mother  complaining  about 
hoiv  bad  my  father  was  for  leaving  her  for  a 
younger  woman.  When  1  visited  my  father  occa- 
sionally, I  learned  how  badly  she  had  treated 
him.  .  .  .  /  stayed  in  college  for  two  years  but  I 
got  tired  of  working  my  way  through  and  never 
having  any  money  to  spend.  I  went  to  New  York 
and  worked  for  a  while  as  a  bank  teller  and  a 
sales  clerk.  I  spent  a  lonely  year  trying  to  fit  in 
with  the  single-swinger  bar  set.  I  got  so  des- 
perate to  find  a  boyfriend  that  I  gave  up  my 
apartment  so  I  would  have  to  find  someone  to 
live  with.  I  did.  He  u>as  an  ex-medical  student 
anxious  to  introduce  me  to  the  world  of  drugs. 
Within  six  months  I  ivas  shooting  amphetamine 
with  him  every  day  and  taking  any  other  drug  I 
could  get  my  hands  on.  It  went  downhill  rapidly 
with  violent  arguments,  hassles  for  drugs,  pipe 
dreams  about  getting  off  them,  and  finally  sui- 

cide  attempts  Bellevue  ...  other  hospitals... 

jail.  When  I  got  out  on  parole  I  heard  about 
Encounter .  Slowly,  Tin  learning  how  to  live  

From  the  beginning  of  my  school  career  I  was 
a  rebel  loner.  I  read  a  lot — fifteen  to  tucnty 
books  a  month.  I  decided  I  was  smarter  than 

everyone  else  but  I  was  miserable  When  I 

got  to  college  I  kept  trying  to  learn  more  about 
people  and  emotions.  This  plus  loneliness  led 
to  dope.  I  had  read  about  it  and  ivanted  to  try 

it,  so  I  got  a  job  in  a  hospital  and  stole  drugs  

One  summer  I  had  a  job  in  New  York.  That  H  as 
when  I  got  turned  on  to  amphetamine.  I  shot  on 
and  off  for  ten  months  ...  sometimes  every  two 

hours  When  I  went  back  to  college  I  knew  I 

had  to  stop  because  it  fucked  me  up  so  much 
but  every  once  in  a  while  the  urge  got  too 

strong  /  started  taking  smack  [heroin]  and 

barbiturates.  /  had  a  bad  accident  while  fucked 
up  on  barbs  so  that  was  out. .  . .  I  realized  smack 
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was  the  next  thing  I'd  get  into  and  I  uas  scared. 
I  kneic  I'd  find  out  that  it  was  maybe  more 
destructive  than  the  others.  That  u  as  uhen  some 
people  from  Encounter  came  to  our  campus  

Because  he  is  young,  un-square.  and  speaks  w  ith 
the  authority  of  firsthand  experience  of  the  hip 
scene,  the  pressure  of  peer  groups,  the  excitement 
of  a  "high."'  and  the  miseries  that  follow.  Sexton  is 
unusually  effective  as  a  therapist  and  as  an  am- 
bassador of  good  sense  .to  school  and  college  audi- 
ences. He  is  the  anonymous  star  of  a  documentarv- 
film.  The  Seekers,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  better  visual  tools  available  for  use  in 
drug-prevention  programs  aimed  at  adolescents. 


Kids  have  heard  all  ABOLT  bad  LSD  trips:  they 
aren't  scared  by  horror  posters  and  pamphlets 
and  they  are  really  turned  off  by  the  phoniness  of 
nmst  of  the  so-called  educational  materials."  says 
Robert  fox.  an  energetic  auburn-bearded  young 
sociologist  who  runs  the  state's  drug-education  pro- 
gram. By  way  of  an  example,  he  described  an  anti- 
thug  film  recently  shown  in  a  high-school  assembly. 
In  the  first  reel  the  young  heroine  comes  home  from 
school  to  find  her  mother  is  out.  To  assuage  her  lone- 
liness the  child  smokes  a  cigarette.  Scene  two  finds 
her  seeking  companionship  among  some  pot-smok- 
ing teen-agers.  And  in  the  finale  she  has  reached  the 
depths  of  degradation— mainlining.  The  climax  of 
the  film  i-  a  close-up  of  a  bloodv  syringe  as  she 
shoots  heroin  into  her  arm. 

"Most  of  these  kids  have  tried  a  joint  themselves 
and  they  know  this  isn't  the  way  it  happens."  Fox 
said.  "There  wasn't  any  discussion  afterward— ex- 
cept in  the  corridors.  A  movie  is  only  useful  if  it 
leads  to  a  meaningful  discussion." 

He  conceded  that  it  takes  a  highly  skilled  leader 
to  turn  the  discussion  into  something  other  than 
aii  interminable  rap  session  about  the  hypocrisy 
of  martini-swilling  adults  who  refuse  to  legalize 
[tot.  It  is  a  dead-end  argument  in  which  the  grown- 
ups point  to  the  proven  fad  that  most  hard-drug 
users  smoked  marijuana  earlier  in  their  careers. 
The  kids,  who  have  heard  this  one  all  too  often, 
rejoin  that  millions  of  pot-smokers  never  become 
pot-heads  or  junkies.  And  of  course  they  are  right. 

'I  his  irrelevant  dialogue  is  not  likelv  to  end  un- 
til our  anti-marijuana  laws  are  revised  at  least  to 
remove  criminal  sanctions  from  possession.  It  might 
be  wise  also  to  consider  the  possibility  of  handling 
marijuana  as  we  do  another  potentially  dangerous 
drug  -alcohol— through  licensed  outlets.  Tins  would 
at  least  make  it  possible  to  exercise  some  control 
over  quality,  which  now  ranges  from  virtually  in- 
nocuous "subway  pot"  i  said  to  consist  of  dried  oak 
leaves  plus  a  marijuana-like  fragrance)  to  hashish, 
a  potent  hallucinogen  also  derived  from  the  hemp 
plant.  Presumably,  marijuana  advertising  would  be 
banned  from  TV  and  radio.  This  would  set  a  valu- 
able precedent  which  might  help  us  rid  the  home 
HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  screen  of  one  prevailing  and  ominously  seductive 
JUNE  1970    cause  of  the  current  "drug  ambience"  (another  fac- 


tor,  of  course,  is  the  pop-rock  drug-glorifying  s  ne 
—the  ingenious  commercials  w  hich  sell  us  dn  5 1 
pep  us  up.  calm  us  down,  and  indeed  to  ham  ai 
of  life's  crises  by  popping  a  pill  in  our  mith' 
Children  who  start  looking  at  TV  at  the  age  1 1«^ 
are  estimated  to  have  spent  eight  thousand  ho  5 
front  of  the  tiny  screen  by  the  time  they  enter  s  o< 
Like  marijuana,  mood-influencing  drugs  ai  n 
physically  addictive:  that  is.  people  who  stop  ;ii 
them  suffer  no  withdrawal  symptoms.  But  thi  ci 
cause  psychological  dependence— which  as  ar  ci 
arette  or  diet-pill  addict  has  learned  is  no  in 
matter. 

Most  of  the  experts  w  orking  on  the  adc  ti. 
problem  take  the  hard  line  on  marijuana  (alt  u: 
all  agree  that  the  present  savage  penalties  r 
use  are  atrocious  1 .  They  are  also  profoundly 
ried  about  the  spreading  abuse  of  barbiturat  a 
amphetamines,  which  have  been  found  to  re  It 
brain  damage  that  is  sometimes  irreversible  ^ 
intractable  of  all  is  the  LSD  psvchosis  whit  e 
recur  unpredictably  months  after  the  last  ba  tr 

The  treatment  of  very  young  addicts  i  s 
largely  unexplored  territory.  Dr.  Marie  Nys\  u< 
is  currently  experimenting  with  a  few  child  1 
giving  them  very  small  doses  of  methadone  h 
she  hopes  eventually  to  withdraw  altogether,  m 
not  yet  ready  to  report  on  this  project.  Little 21 
tific  attention  has  elsewhere  been  focused  <ld 
increasingly  pressing  problem. 

The  present  danger  is  that  the  expansionifi 
tallv  needed  therapv  and  prevention  prograi  1 
be  bogged  down  in  acrimonious  debate  aboUrii 
oils.  One  of  the  least  discussed  but  most  e  id 
has  been  religious  conv  ersion.  The  Black  M  li 
for  example,  hav  e  persuaded  large  numbers  otl 
followers  to  forsake  drugs.  An  ev  angelical  spi.J 
sparked  another  grass-roots  program  in  Harlji. 
Addict-'  Rehabilitation  ("enter.  Its  director,  ffl 
Allen,  found  his  own  salvation  from  drugs  tjoi 
the  Manhattan  Christian  Reformed  Church.  ,  I 

Clearly  what  is  now  needed  is  an  objective* 
ation  of  the  different  approaches  which  shofa 
promise  of  success.  In  New  ^  oi  k.  the  idee  g 
barriers  between  competing  programs  hav<?D 
it  impossible  to  do  this. 

New  York's  loss,  however,  has  proved  Cha 
gain.  Last  year  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe.  a  rem;  a 
open-minded  psychiatrist  formerly  on  the  :ii 
Albert  Kinstein  Medical  College,  fled  New  J|.  . 
addiction  feuds.  Financed  by  the  slate  of  14  ... 
he  is  directing  in  Chicago  the  country's  firsku 
modality  addiction  program.  Patients  are  asrf 
according  to  their  needs,  to  therapeutic  cold 
ties,  psychotherapy,  methadone  maintenaii* 
treatment  with  one  of  the  non-addictive  r(J 
antagonists  such  as  cyclazocine.  If  the  patienll 
progressing  in  one  treatment,  he  i-  shifted  3 
other  without  animus  since  no  one  has  a  it 
interest  in  any  particular  method.  The  proj » 
being  monitored  by  the  National  Institute  of  < 
Health.  And  the  results  are  awaited  with  I 
breathless  interest.  Conceivably,  they  migll 
cause  peace  to  break  out  in  New  York. 
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A  RULE,  rabbi  nechemia  from  Bechev  knew 
he  cunning  of  the  Evil  One  and  how  to  sub- 
lim.  but  the  last  few  months  he  had  been 
ed  by  something  new  and  terrifying:  wrath 
st  the  Creator.  A  part  of  the  Rabbi's  brain 
eled  with  the  Lord  of  the  Lniverse,  rebel- 
f  arguing:  yes,  You  are  great,  eternal,  al- 
y.  wise,  even  full  of  mercy.  But  with  whom 
>u  play  hide-and-seek— with  flies?  What  help 
ur  greatness  to  the  fly  when  it  falls  into  the 
■  '  the  spider  that  sucks  out  its  life?  Of  what 
are  all  Your  attributes  to  the  mouse  when 
t  clamps  it  in  its  claws?  Rewards  in  Para- 
The  beasts  have  no  use  for  them.  You.  Father 
aven.  have  the  time  to  wait  for  the  End  of 
but  they  can't  wait.  W  hen  1  ou  cause  a  fire 
tl  the  water  carrier's  hut  and  he  has  to  sleep 
is  family  in  the  poorhouse  on  a  cold  winter's 
!  that  is  an  injustice  beyond  repair.  The  dim- 
of  Your  light,  free  choice,  redemption.  ma\ 
•to  explain  You.  but  Feitl  the  water  carrier 
ito  rest  after  a  day's  toil,  not  to  toss  about  on 
of  rotten  straw  . 
Rabbi  knew  well  that  Satan  was  talking  to 
le  tried  every  means  to  silence  him.  He  sub- 
i  himself  in  the  icy  water  of  the  ritual  bath, 
and  studied  the  Torah  until  his  eyes  closed 
weariness.   But   the   devil   refused   to  be 
ed.  His  insolence  grew.  He  screamed  from 
ig  till  night.  Lately,  he  had  begun  to  defile 
ibbi's  dreams.  The  Rabbi  dreamed  of  Jews 
burned  at  the  stake,  of  ^  eshiva  boys  led  to 
Hows,  of  violated  virgins,  tortured  infants, 
s  shown  the  cruelties  of  Chmelnitzki"s  and 
i  soldiers  and  those  of  the  savages  who  con- 
ne  limbs  of  animals  before  the  beasts  expire, 
ks  impaled  children  with  their  spears  and 
hem  while  still  alive.  A  Haydamak  with  a 
oustache  and  murderous  eyes  ripped  open  a 
-  belly  and  sewed  a  cat  inside.  In  his  dream, 
.bbi   waved  his  fists  toward  Heaven  and 
1.  "Is  all  this  for  Y'our  glory.  Heavenlv 

h  ourt  at  Bechev  was  on  the  verge  of 
i.  The  old  Rabbi.  Reb  Gabriel  Zaddock. 
[  Nechemia's  father,  had  died  three  years 
He  had  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Nechemia's  mother  had  developed  the  same 

in  her  breast.  Besides  the  Rabbi,  one 
Sr.  and  son  remained.  The  Rabbi's  younger 


brother.  Simcha  David,  became  an  "'enlightened 
one"  while  his  parents  were  alive.  He  left  the  court 
and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Zhilkovka  Rabbi, 
and  went  to  Warsaw  to  study  painting.  The  Rabbi's 
sister.  Hinde  Shevach.  had  married  the  son  of  the 
Neustater  Rabbi.  Chaim  Mattos.  who  immediately 
after  the  marriage  sank  into  melancholia  and  re- 
turned to  his  parents.  Hinde  Shevach  became  an 
abandoned  wife.  Since  he  was  considered  insane. 
Chaim  Mattos  was  not  permitted  to  go  through  di- 
vorce procedures.  Rabbi  Nechemia's  own  wife,  a 
descendant  of  the  Rabbi  of  Kotzk.  had  died  to- 
gether with  her  infant  at  childbirth.  The  match- 
makers proposed  various  mates  for  the  Rabbi,  but 
he  gave  them  all  the  same  answer:  "I  will  think 
it  over." 

Actually,  no  appropriate  match  was  offered. 
Most  of  the  Bechev  Chasidim  had  de-erted  Reb 
Nechemia.  In  the  Rabbinical  courts,  the  same  laws 
prevailed  as  among  the  fish  in  the  sea:  the  big  ones 
devoured  the  little  ones.  The  first  to  leave  were  the 
rich.  What  could  keep  them  in  Bechev?  The  stud) 
house  was  half  ruined.  The  roof  of  the  ritual  bath 
had  caved  in.  Weeds  grew  everywhere.  Reb  Ne- 
chemia was  left  with  a  single  beadle— Reb  Sander. 
The  Rabbi's  house  had  many  rooms,  which  were 
seldom  cleaned,  and  a  layer  of  dust  covered  every- 
thing. The  wallpaper  was  peeling.  Window  pane- 
were  broken  and  not  replaced.  The  entire  building 
had  settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  floors  all  slanted. 
Baile  Elke.  the  maid,  suffered  from  rheumatism: 
her  joints  became  knotted.  Reb  Nechemia's  sister. 
Hinde  Shevach.  had  no  patience  for  housework. 
She  sat  on  the  couch  all  day  long  reading  books. 
W  hen  the  Rabbi  lost  a  button  from  his  coat,  there 
was  no  one  to  sew  it  on. 

The  Rabbi  was  barely  twenty-seven  years  old. 
but  he  appeared  older.  His  tall  figure  was  stooped. 
He  had  a  yellow  beard,  yellow  eyebrows,  yellow 
sidelocks.  He  was  nearly  bald.  He  had  a  high  fore- 
head, blue  eyes,  a  narrow  nose,  a  long  neck  with  a 
protruding  Adam's  apple.  He  had  a  consumptive 
pallor.  In  his  study.  Reb  Nechemia.  wearing  a 
faded  housecoat,  a  wrinkled  skullcap,  and  shoddy 
slippers,  paced  back  and  forth.  On  the  table  lay  a 
long  pipe  and  a  bag  of  tobacco.  The  Rabbi  would 
light  it.  take  one  puff,  and  put  it  down.  He  would 
pick  up  a  book,  open  it.  and  close  it  without  read- 
ing. He  even  ate  impatiently.  He  bit  off  a  piece  of 
bread  and  chewed  it  while  walking.  He  took  a  sip 
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of  his  coffee  and  continued  to  pace.  It  was  summer, 
between  Pentecost  and  the  Days  of  Awe.  when  no 
Chasidim  go  forth  on  pilgrimages,  and  during  the 
long  summer  days  the  Rabbi  had  time  enough  to 
brood. 

All  problems  blended  into  one— why  the  suffer- 
ing? There  was  no  answer  to  be  found  to  this  ques- 
tion, neither  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  books  of 
the  Prophets,  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  Zohar,  nor  in 
the  Tree  of  Life.  If  the  Lord  is  omnipotent.  He 
could  reveal  Himself  without  the  aid  of  the  Evil 
Host.  If  He  is  not  omnipotent,  then  He  is  not  really 
God.  The  only  solution  to  the  riddle  was  that  of  the 
heretics:  there  is  neither  a  judge  nor  a  judgment. 
All  creation  is  a  blind  accident— an  inkwell  fell  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  ink  wrote  a  letter  by  it- 
self, each  word  a  lie.  the  sentences  chaos.  In  that 
case,  why  does  he.  Rabbi  Nechemia,  make  a  fool 
of  himself?  W  hat  kind  of  a  Rabbi  is  he?  To  whom 
does  he  pray?  To  whom  does  he  complain?  On  the 
other  hand,  how  can  spilled  ink  compose  even  a 
-ingle  line?  And  from  where  does  the  ink  and  the 
sheet  of  paper  come?  /Vu,  and  from  where  does 
God  come? 

Kahhi  Nechemia  stood  at  the  open  window.  Out- 
side, there  was  a  pale  blue  skv:  around  a  golden 


yellow  sun  little  clouds  curled  like  the  flax  th 
used  to  protect  the  Esrog  in  its  case.  On  the  nj;e^ 
branch  of  a  desiccated  tree  stood  a  bird.  A  swalfl 
A  sparrow  ?  Its  mother  was  also  a  bird,  ani  so 
too.  its  grandmother— generation  after  generson 
thousands  of  years.  If  Aristotle  was  right  tha  thi 
universe  always  existed,  then  the  chain  of  gelM 
tions  hail  no  beginning.  But  how  could  that  ie', 
The  Rabbi  grimaced  as  if  in  pain.  He  fortfiii 
fist.  "You  want  to  conceal  Your  face?"  He  ok 
,10  God.  "So  be  it.  You  conceal  Your  face  ciiij 
will  conceal  mine.  Enough  is  enough."  He  dele 
to  put  into  action  what  he  had  contemplated  r  , 
lotiL:  time. 


2. 


THAT  FRIDAY  NIGHT  the  Rabbi  slept  littl(|  H 
napped  and  awoke  intermittently.  Each  iB 
he  fell  asleep,  horrors  seized  him  anew.  lai 
flowed.  Corpses  lay  strewn  in  the  gutters.  Wjffl 
ran  through  flames,  with  singed  hair  and  ch  n 
breasts.  Bells  clanged.  A  stampede  of  beastsH  r 
rams'  horns,  pigs'  snouts,  with  skins  of  hedg  oj 
and  pussy  udders  emerged  from  burning  fcS 
A  cry  rose  from  the  earth— a  lament  of  men.  wrie 


ents,  demons.  In  the  confusion  of  his  dream, 
iabbi  imagined  that  Simchas  Torah  and  Purim 
'alien  on  the  same  day.  Had  the  calendar  been 
id,  the  Rabbi  wondered,  or  had  the  Evil  One 
I  dominion?  At  dawn  an  old  man  with  a 
ced  beard,  wearing  a  torn  robe,  ranted  at  him 
shook  his  fists.  The  Rabbi  tried  to  blow  the 
I  horn  to  excommunicate  him,  but  instead  of 

st  the  sound  was  a  wheeze  that  might  have 

from  a  deflated  lung. 

e  Rabbi  trembled  and  his  bed  shook.  His  pi  1  - 
was  wet  and  twisted,  as  if  it  had  just  been 
g  out  from  the  washtub.  The  Rabbi's  eyes 

half  glued  together.  "Abominations."  the 
i  muttered.  "Scum  of  the  brain."  For  the  first 
since  he  could  remember,  the  Rabbi  did  not 
rm  the  ablutions.  "The  power  of  Evil?  Let's 
'hat  Evil  can  do!  The  sacred  can  only  stay 
"  He  walked  over  to  the  window.  The  rising 
}lled  among  the  clouds  like  a  severed  head.  At 

of  garbage,  the  community  he-goat  was  try- 
>  chew  last  year's  palm  leaves.  "\ou  are  still 
'"  the  Rabbi  addressed  him.  And  he  remem- 

the  ram  whose  horns  were  caught  in  the 
t  that  Abraham  had  sacrificed  instead  of 

He  always  had  a  need  of  burnt  offerings,  the 
thought  of  God.  His  creatures1  blood  was 
et  savor  to  Him. 

will  do  it.  I  will  do  it."  the  Rabbi  said  aloud. 
Bechev  they  prayed  late.  On  the  summer  Sab- 
there  was  barely  a  quorum,  even  counting 
u  old  men  who  were  supported  by  the  court, 
ight  before,  the  Rabbi  had  resolved  not  to  put 
■  fringed  garment,  but  he  did  so  an\  way  out 
jit.  He  had  planned  to  go  bareheaded,  but 
intly  he  placed  the  skullcap  on  his  head.  One 
a  time  is  enough,  he  decided.  He  sat  down  on 
air  and  dozed.  After  a  while,  he  started  and 
3.  Until  yesterday  the  Good  Spirit  had  at- 
;d  to  reprimand  the  Rabbi  and  to  threaten 
*  it h  Gehenna  or  a  demeaning  transmigration 
soul.  But  now  the  voice  from  Mount  Horeb 
ifled.  All  fears  had  vanished.  Onlv  anger  re- 
1.  "If  He  does  not  need  the  Jews,  the  Jews 
need  Him."  The  Rabbi  spoke  no  longer  di- 
to  the  Almighty  but  to  some  other  deity- 
is  to  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  82nd 
:  "God  standeth  in  the  Congregation  of  the 
r:  He  judgeth  among  the  Gods."  Now  the 
agreed  with  every  kind  of  heresy— with  those 
bny  Him  entirely  and  with  those  who  believe 
dominions:  with  the  idolators  who  serve  the 
nd  the  constellations  and  those  who  uphold 
inity:  with  the  Karaites,  who  renounced  the 
i:  with  the  Samaritans,  who  forsook  Mount 
or  Mount  Gerizim.  \  es.  I  have  known  the 
I  nd  I  intend  to  spite  Him.  the  Rabbi  said, 
■matters  suddenly  became  clear:  the  primeval 
H  Cain,  the  Generation  of  the  Flood,  the  Sodo- 
Blshmael,  Esau;  Korah,  and  Jeroboam,  the 
Nebat.  To  a  silent  torturer  one  does  not 
m  and  to  a  persecutor  one  does  not  pray. 
I  Rabbi  hoped  that  somehow  at  the  last  mo- 
I  i  miracle  would  occur— God  would  reveal 


Himself  or  some  power  would  restrain  him.  But 
nothing  happened.  He  opened  the  drawer  and  look 
out  his  pipe,  an  object  forbidden  to  the  touch  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  filled  it  with  tobacco.  Before  strik- 
ing the  match,  the  Rabbi  hesitated.  He  admon- 
ished himself,  "Nechemia.  son  of  Gabriel  Zad- 
dock,  this  is  one  of  the  thirtv-nine  tasks  prohibited 
on  the  Sabbath!  For  this,  one  is  stoned."  He  looked 
around.  No  wings  fluttered:  no  voice  called.  He 
withdrew  a  match  and  lit  the  pipe.  His  brain  rat- 
tled in  his  skull  like  a  kernel  in  the  nutshell.  He 
was  plummeting  into  the  abyss. 

Usually  the  Rabbi  enjoyed  smoking,  but  now  the 
smoke  tasted  acrid.  It  scratched  his  throat.  Someone 
might  knock  at  the  door!  He  poured  a  few  drops  of 
ablution  water  into  the  pipe— another  major  vio- 
lation, to  extinguish  a  fire.  He  had  a  desire  for 
further  transgression,  but  what?  He  wanted  to  spit 
on  the  Mezuzah  but  refrained.  For  a  while,  the 
Rabbi  listened  to  the  turmoil  within  him.  Then  he 
went  out  into  the  corridor  and  passed  along  to 
Hinde  Shevach's  room.  He  pulled  at  the  latch  and 
tried  to  open  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  Hinde  Shevach  called  out. 

"It  is  I." 

The  Rabbi  heard  her  rustling,  murmuring.  Then 
she  opened  the  door.  She  must  just  have  awakened. 
She  wore  a  house  robe  with  arabesques,  slippers, 
and  on  her  shaven  head  a  silk  kerchief.  Nechemia 
was  tall,  but  Hinde  Shevach  was  small.  Though  she 
was  barely  twenty-five  years  old.  she  looked  older, 
with  dark  circles  under  her  eyes  and  the  grieved 
expression  of  an  abandoned  wife.  The  Rabbi  rarely 
came  to  her  room,  never  so  early  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

She  asked.  "'Has  something  happened?" 
The  Rabbi's  eyes  filled  with  laughter.  "The  Mes- 
siah has  come.  The  moon  fell  down." 
"What  kind  of  talk  is  that?" 

"Hinde  Shevach.  everything  is  finished,'"  the 
Rabbi  said,  astounded  by  his  own  word-. 
"What  do  you  .mean  ?" 

"I'm  not  a  Rabbi  anymore.  There  is  no  more 
court  unless  vou  want  to  take  over  and  become  the 
second  Virgin  of  Ludmir." 

Hinde  Shevach's  yellowish  eyes  measured  him 
crookedly.  "What  happened?" 

"I've  had  my  fill." 

"What  will  become  of  the  court,  of  me?" 

"Sell  everything,  divorce  your  schlemiel.  or  leave 
for  America." 

Hinde  Shevach  stood  still.  "Sit  down,  vou  fright- 
en me." 

"I'm  tired  of  all  these  lies."  the  Rabbi  said.  "The 
whole  nonsense.  I'm  not  a  rabbi  and  they're  not 
Chasidim.  I'm  leaving  for  Warsaw." 

"What  will  vou  do  in  Warsaw?  Do  vou  want  to 
follow  in  Simcha  David's  path?" 

"Yes.  his  path." 

Hinde  Shevach's  pale  lips  trembled.  She  looked 
for  a  handkerchief  among  her  clothes  on  a  chair. 
She  held  it  to  her  mouth.  "What  about  me?"  she 
asked. 

"You  are  still  young.  You're  not  a  cripple."  the 
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Rabbi  said,  baffled  by  his  own  words.  "The  whole 
world  is  open  to  you." 

"Open?  Chaim  Mattos  is  not  allowed  to  divorce 
me." 

"He's  allowed,  allowed." 

The  Rabbi  wanted  to  say,  "You  can  do  without 
divorce."  but  he  was  afraid  that  Hinde  Shevach 
might  faint.  He  felt  a  surge  of  defiance,  the  cour- 
age and  the  relief  of  one  who  has  rid  himself  of  all 
yokes.  For  the  first  time  he  grasped  what  it  meant 
to  be  a  nonbeliever.  He  said,  "The  Chasidic  insti- 
tution is  sheer  mendicancy.  Nobody  needs  me.  The 
whole  business  is  a  swindle  and  a  falsehood." 


»T  all  passed  smoothly.  Hinde  Shevach  locked 
I  herself  in  her  room,  apparently  crying.  Sander 
the  beadle  got  drunk  after  Havdalah,  the  ushering 
out  of  the  Sabbath,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  old  men 
sat  in  the  study  house.  One  recited  the  Valedictory 
Prayers,  another  read  the  Beginning  of  Wisdom,  a 
third  cleaned  his  pipe  with  a  wire,  a  fourth  patched 
a  sacred  book.  A  few  candles  flickered.  The  Rabbi 
gave  a  final  look  at  the  study  house.  "A  ruin."  he 
murmured.  He  had  packed  his  satchel  himself. 
Since  his  wife's  death,  he  had  grown  accustomed 
to  fetching  his  own  linen  from  the  chest  where  the 
maid  placed  it.  He  took  out  several  shirts,  some  un- 
derwear, and  long  white  stockings.  He  didn't  even 
pack  his  prayer  shawl  and  phylacteries.  What  for? 

The  Rabbi  stole  away  from  the  village.  How  con- 
venient that  the  moon  was  not  shining.  He  did  not 
take  the  highway  but  walked  along  the  back  roads 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  as  a  boy.  He  dirl 
not  wear  his  velvet  hat.  He  had  found  a  cap  and  a 
gaberdine  from  the  days  when  he  was  a  bachelor. 

Actually,  the  Rabbi  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 
He  felt  thai  lie  was  possessed  b\  a  demon  who 
thought  and  chattered  in  it-  own  peculiar  maimer. 
Now  he  passed  through  fields  and  a  forest.  Even 
though  it  was  Saturday  night  when  the  Evil  Ones 
run  rampant,  the  Rabbi  felt  bolder  and  stronger. 
He  no  longer  feared  dogs  or  robbers.  He  arrived 
at  the  station  only  to  learn  that  lie  would  have  to 
wait  for  a  train  until  dawn.  I le  sal  down  on  a  bench, 
near  a  peasant  who  lay  snoring.  The  Rabbi  had 
recited  neither  the  Evening  Prayer  nor  the  Shc- 
mah.  I  will  shave  off  mv  beard,  too.  he  decided,  lb- 
was  aware  that  his  escape  could  not  remain  a  secret 
and  that  his  Chasidim  might  seek  him  out  and  find 
him.  Briefly,  he  considered  leaving  Poland. 

He  fell  asleep  and  was  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.  The  train  had  arrived.  Earlier,  he  had 
bought  a  fourth-class  ticket  because  in  those  car- 
riages there  is  never  any  illumination:  the  passen- 
gers sit  or  stand  in  the  dark.  He  was  apprehensive 
of  encountering  citizens  of  Bechev,  but  the  car  was 
full  of  Gentiles.  One  of  them  struck  a  match,  and 
the  Rabbi  saw  peasants  wearing  four-cornered  hats, 
brown  caftans,  linen  trousers— most  of  them  bare- 
foot or  with  rags  on  their  feet.  There  was  no  win 
dow  in  the  car.  only  a  round  opening.  W  hen  the 
sun  rose,  it  cast  a  purple  light  on  the  bedraggled  lot 
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of  men  who  were  smoking  cheap  tobacco,  ti 
coarse  bread  with  lard,  and  washing  it  dow:  w 
vodka.  Their  wives  reclined  on  the  baggaj.  a 
dozed. 

The  Rabbi  had  heard  about  the  pogro  - 
Russia.  Bumpkins  such  as  these  killed  men,  ijj 
women,  plundered,  and  tortured  childrei 
Rabbi  huddled  in  a  corner.  He  tried  to  cov 
nose  from  the  stench.  "God,  is  this  Your  w4 
he  asked.  "Did  You  attempt  to  give  them  the  01 
on  Mount  Sair  and  Mount  Paran?  Is  it  amon  he 
that  You  have  dispersed  Your  chosen  people  -  T 
wheels  clammered  along  the  rails.  Smoke  frcii 
locomotive  seeped  through  the  round  hji.fi 
reeked  of  coal,  oil,  and  some  indiscernible  m 
dering  substance.  "Can  I  become  one  of  these'! 
Rabbi  asked  himself.  "If  God  doesn't  exist,  ritl 
did  Jesus." 

The  Rabbi  felt  a  strong  urge  to  urinate  burhj > 
were  no  facilities.  These  passengers  seemec  o»: 
flea-  and  lice-ridden.  He  felt  an  itch  benen  i 
shirt.  He  began  to  regret  having  left  BecheviV! 
prevented  me  from  being  an  infidel  thenr! 
asked  himself.  "At  least  I  had  my  own  be>  A 
what  w  ill  I  do  in  Warsaw  ?  I  have  been  imp. jo 
I  forgot  that  a  heretic  too  needs  food  and  anil 
under  his  head.  My  few  rubles  will  not  lasJoi 
Simcha  David  is  a  pauper  himself."  The  Ral 
been  informed  that  Simcha  David  was  stfvi 
wore  tattered  clothes,  and  in  addition  was  st  hi 
and  impractical.  "Well,  and  what  did  he  f/)fj 
There  is  no  lack  of  charlatans  in  Warsaw ."  i  t 

The  Rabbi's  legs  ached  and  he  lowered  ;r» 
to  the  floor.  He  shoved  the  visor  of  his  ca]  oi 
on  his  forehead.  Jews  boarded  the  train  at  ~\mv 
stations:  someone  might  recognize  him.  Srifl 
he  heard  familiar  words.  "Oh  mv  God.  tl'i  i 
which  Thou  gavest  me  is  pure:  Thou  didst  rl 
it.  Thou  didst  form  it.  Thou  didst  breathe  i 
me:  Thou  preservest  it  within  me:  and  Thiol, 
take  it  from  me  but  wilt  restore  it  unto  n>lo 
after.  .  .  ."  "A  lie.  a  brazen  lie."  somethingins 
Rabbi  exclaimed.  "All  have  the  same  spirit-  n 
an    animal.    Ecclesiastes    himself  admitted! 
therefore  the  -ages  wanted  to  censor  him.  W  1  j 
what  is  a  spirit  ?  Who  formed  the  spirit  ?  V  al 
(he  worldly  books  say  about  that?" 

The  Rabbi  slept  and  dreamed  that  it  wt»l 
Kippur.  He  stood  in  the  Synagogue  \ard  alo  iK 
a  group  of  Jews  who  wore  white  robes  andi,r< 
shawls.  Someone  had  locked  the  SynagOg 
why?  The  Rabbi  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sky  « 
stead  of  one  moon  he  saw  two.  three,  five 
was  that?   The  moons  seemed  to  rush  low; 
another.  They  became  larger  and  more  I 
Lightning    struck,   thunder   rolled,   and  t 
blazed    in    flames.    The   Jews    emitted    a  I 

lament:  "Woe.  Evil  is  prevailing!" 

Shaken,  the  Rabbi  awoke.  The  train  had  T 
in  Warsaw.  He  had  not  been  in  Warsaw  sii* 
father— blessed  be  his  memory  fell  ill  ai  i 
there  to  see  Doctor  I  'rankel  a  few  months  ft 
hi-  demise,  bather  ami  son  had  then  travel  I 
special  carriage.  Sextons  and  court  meml)  ■» 
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npanied  them.  A  crowd  of  Chasidim  had 
d  at  the  station.  His  father  was  led  to  the 
>  of  a  rich  follower  on  Twarda  Street.  In  his 
;  room  Father  interpreted  the  Torah.  Now 
emia  walked  along  the  platform  carrying  his 
valise.  Some  of  the  passengers  ran,  others 
;ed  their  luggage.  Porters  shouted.  A  gen- 
e  appeared  with  a  sword  on  one  side,  a 
lyer  on  the  other,  his  chest  covered  with  medals, 
pare  face  red  and  fat.  His  tallowy  eyes  meas- 
the  Rabhi  with  suspicion,  hatred,  and  with 
rhing  that  reminded  the  Rabbi  of  a  predatory 

a  Rabbi  entered  the  city.  Trolley  cars  clanged 
bells,  droshkies  converged,  the  coachmen 

d  their  whips,  the  horses  galloped  over  the 

estones.  There  was  a  stench  of  pitch,  refuse. 

moke.  "This  is  the  world?"  the  Rabbi  asked 
If.  '"Here  the  Messiah  is  supposed  to  come?" 
arched  in  his  breast  pocket  for  the  scrap  of 
bearing  Simcha  David's  address,  but  it  had 
led.  "Are  the  demons  playing  with  me  al- 

i?"  The  Rabbi  returned  his  hand  to  the  pocket 
ithdrew  the  paper  he  had  been  searching  for. 

&  demon  was  mocking  him.  But  if  there  is  no 
how  can  there  be  an  Evil  Host?  He  stopped 
serby  and  asked  for  directions  to  Simcha 

ii's  street. 

:  man  gave  them.  "What  a  distance!"  he  said, 
h  time  the  Rabbi  asked  how  to  reach  Smotcha 
;   where  Simcha  David  lived,  he  was  advised 
e  a  trolley  car  or  a  droshky,  but  the  trolley 
d  too  formidable  and  a  droshky  was  too  ex- 
e.  Besides,  the  driver  might  be  a  Gentile.  The 
spoke  no  Polish.  He  stopped  to  rest  every 
linutes.  He  hadn't  eaten  breakfast;  still,  he 
1  know  whether  or  not  he  was  hungry.  His 
)  watered  and  he  felt  a  dryness  in  his  throat, 
nell  of  freshly  baked  rolls,  bagels,  boiled 
and  smoked  herring  drifted  from  the  court- 
!  He  passed  by  stores  that  sold  leather,  hard- 
■  dry  goods,  and  ready-made  clothes.  The 
en  vied  for  customers,  tore  at  their  sleeves, 
g    and    interspersing    their    Polish  with 
h.  Saleswomen  called  out  in  a  singsong, 
;s,  pears,  plums,  potato  kugel,  hot  peas  and 
'  A  wagon  laden  with  kindling  tried  to  pass 
ih  a  narrow  gate.  A  cart  piled  high  w  ith  sacks 
r  forced  its  way  through  another  gate.  A 
Un— barefoot,   wearing  a  caftan  with  one 
•■  missing  and  a  torn  cap— was  being  chased  by 
'  of  boys.  They  called  taunts  and  threw 
5  at  him. 

ther  cooked  a  kitten,"  a  young  boy  sang  out 
di-pitched  voice.  Blond  sidelocks  hung  down 
i  is  octagonal  cap. 

Rabbi  proceeded  to  cross  the  street  and  was 
run  down  by  an  express  wagon  drawn  by 
Igian  horses.  Women  wrung  their  hands  and 
him.  A  man  with  a  dirty  gray  beard  who 
a  sack  on  his  shoulders  said,  "You'll  have 
te  a  Thanksgiving  benediction  this  Satur- 

Thanksgiving."  The  Rabbi  spoke  to  him- 


self. "And  what  does  he  carry  in  the  sack— his  por- 
tion in  Paradise?" 

He  finally  reached  Smotcha  Street.  Someone 
pointed  out  the  gate  number  to  him.  At  the  gate  a 
girl  was  selling  onion  rolls.  He  entered  a  courtyard 
where  children  were  playing  tag  around  a  huge, 
freshly  tarred  garbage  receptacle.  Nearby,  a  dyer 
dipped  a  red  skirt  in  a  kettle  filled  with  black  dye. 
In  an  open  window  a  girl  was  airing  a  featherbed, 
beating  it  with  a  stick.  The  first  people  he  asked 
knew  nothing  of  Simcha  David.  Then  one  woman 
said,  "He  must  live  in  the  attic." 

The  Rabbi  was  unaccustomed  to  so  many  steps. 
He  had  to  stop  to  catch  his  breath.  Refuse  littered 
the  stairway.  Apartment  doors  stood  ajar.  A  tailor 
was  sewing  on  a  machine.  One  flat  contained  a  line 
of  weaving  looms  where  girls  with  bits  of  cotton 
in  their  hair  deftly  knotted  threads.  On  the  higher 
stories  holes  gaped  in  the  plastered  walls  and  the 
smell  became  stifling.  Suddenly  the  Rabbi  saw 
Simcha  David.  He  had  emerged  from  a  dark  corri- 
dor, capless.  in  a  short  jacket  spattered  with  paint 
and  clay.  He  had  yellow  hair  and  yellow  eyebrows. 
He  carried  a  bundle.  The  Rabbi  was  amazed  that 
he  recognized  his  brother,  he  looked  so  much  like 
a  Gentile.  "Simcha  David!"  he  called. 

Simcha  David  stared.  "A  familiar  face,  but—' 

"Take  a  good  look." 

Simcha  David  shrugged.  "Who  are  you?" 
"Your  brother,  Nechemia." 

Simcha  David  didn't  even  blink.  His  pale  blue 
eyes  looked  dull,  sad,  ready  for  all  the  bizarre 
things  time  might  bring.  Two  deep  wrinkles  had 
formed  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was  no 
longer  the  prodigy  of  Bechev  but  a  shabby  laborer. 
After  a  while  he  said.  "Yes,  it's  you.  What's 
wrong?" 

"I've  chosen  to  follow  you." 

"Well.  I  can't  stop  now.  I  have  to  meet  someone. 
They're  waiting  for  me.  I'm  late  alreadv.  I  ll  let 
you  into  my  room  so  you  can  rest.  We'll  talk  later." 

"So  be  it." 

"  T  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face,'  "  Simcha 
David  quoted  from  Genesis. 

"Nu,  I  thought  you  had  already  forgotten  every- 
thing," the  Rabbi  said.  He  was  more  embarrassed 
by  his  brother's  quoting  the  Bible  than  by  his 
coolness. 

Simcha  David  opened  the  door  of  a  room  so  tiny 
it  reminded  the  Rabbi  of  a  cage.  The  ceiling  hung 
crookedly.  Along  the  walls  leaned  canvases,  frames, 
rolls  of  paper.  It  smelled  of  paint  and  turpentine. 
There  was  no  bed,  only  a  dilapidated  couch. 

Simcha  David  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to  do 
in  Warsaw?  These  are  hard  times."  He  left  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply. 

Why  is  he  in  such  a  rush,  the  Rabbi  wondered. 
He  sat  on  the  couch  and  looked  around.  Nearlv  all 
the  paintings  were  of  females— some  nude,  some 
half-nude.  On  a  little  table  lay  brushes  and  a  palette. 
This  must  be  the  w  ay  he  makes  a  living,  the  Rabbi 
thought.  It  was  clear  to  him  now  that  he  had  acted 
in  folly.  He  shouldn't  have  come  here.  One  can 
suffer  pain  anywhere. 
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The  Rabbi  waited  for  an  hour,  two,  but  Simcha 
David  didn't  return.  Hunger  gnawed  at  him.  "To- 
day is  a  day  of  fast  for  me— a  heretic's  fast,"  he  told 
himself.  A  voice  inside  him  teased,  "You  deserve 
what  you're  getting.''  "I  don't  repent,"  the  Rabbi 
retorted.  He  was  ready  to  wrangle  with  the  Angel 
of  God  as  he  once  struggled  with  the  Lord  of  Evil. 

The  Rabbi  picked  up  a  book  from  the  floor.  It 
was  in  Yiddish.  He  read  a  story  about  a  saint  who, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Evening  Prayer,  gathered 
kindling  for  a  widow.  What  is  this— morality  or 
mockery  ?  The  Rabbi  had  expected  to  read  a  denial 
of  God  and  the  Messiah.  He  picked  up  a  pamphlet 
whose  pages  were  falling  out,  and  read  about  colo- 
nists in  Palestine.  Young  Jews  plowed,  sowed,  dried 
swamps,  planted  eucalyptus  trees,  fought  the  Redou- 
ins.  One  of  these  pioneers  had  perished  and  the 
writer  called  him  a  martyr.  The  Rabbi  sat  be- 
wildered. If  there's  no  creator,  why  go  to  the  Holv 
Land?  And  what  do  they  mean  by  a  martyr? 

The  Rabbi  grew  tired  and  lay  down.  "Such  Jew- 
ishness  is  not  for  me."  he  said.  "I'd  rather  convert !" 
Rut  where  did  one  convert?  Resides,  to  convert 
one  had  to  pretend  belief  in  the  Nazarene.  It  seemed 
that  the  world  was  full  of  faith.  If  you  didn't  be- 
lieve in  one  God.  you  must  believe  in  another.  The 
Cossacks  sacrificed  themselves  for  the  Tzar.  Those 
who  wanted  to  dethrone  the  Tzar  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  revolution.  Rut  where  were  the  real 
heretics,  those  who  believed  in  nothing?  He  had 
not  come  to  Warsaw  to  barter  one  faith  for  another. 


L 


HT1IIE  KABBI  WAITED  FOR  THREE  HOURS,  but  Simcha 
M  David  didn't  come  back.  This  is  how  the 
modern  ones  are,  he  brooded.  Their  promise  is  not 
a  promise:  they  have  no  sense  of  kinship  or  friend- 
ship. Actually  what  they  worship  is  the  ego.  These 
thoughts  perturbed  him— wasn't  he  one  of  them 
now  ?  But  how  does  one  curb  the  brain  from  think- 
ing? He  gazed  about  the  room.  What  could  thieve- 
find  of  value  here?  The  naked  females?  He  went 
out  the  door,  closed  it.  and  walked  down  the  stairs. 
He  took  his  valise  with  him.  He  was  dizzy  and 
walked  unsteadily.  On  the  street  he  passed  a  restau- 
rant bul  w  as  ashamed  to  enter.  He  didn't  e\ en  know 
how  to  order  a  meal.  Did  all  the  patrons  sit  at  the 
same  table?  Did  men  cat  together  with  women? 
People  might  ridicule  his  appearance.  He  returned 
to  the  gate  of  the  house  where  Simcha  Dav  id  lived 
and  bought  two  rolls.  Put  where  could  he  cat  them? 
He  remembered  the  proverb.  "One  who  eats  in  the 
street  resembles  a  dog."  He  stood  in  the  gateway 
and  bit  into  the  roll. 

He  had  already  committed  sins  that  were  punish- 
able by  death,  but  eating  w  ithoul  washing  his  hands 
and  without  reciting  a  benediction  disturbed  him. 
He  found  il  difficult  to  swallow.  Well,  it's  a  mallei 
of  habit,  the  Rabbi  comforted  himself.  One  must 
gel  accustomed  even  to  being  a  transgressor.  Ib- 
ate  one  roll  and  put  the  other  into  his  pocket.  He 
walked  aimlessly.  On  one  street  three  funeral  pro- 
cessions drove  past  him.   The  lust  hearse  was  fol- 


lowed by  several  men.  A  few  droshkies  ro , 
the  second.  No  one  accompanied  the  thirdjf 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  them,"  th'R 
said  to  himself.*4  'For  the  dead  know  not  ai  thi 
neither  have  they  anymore  a  reward,'  "  hera 
Ecclesiastes. 

He  turned  right  and  went  by  long,  narr  v 
goods  stores  lit  up  inside  by  gas  lamps  altl  u; 
was  midday.  From  wagons  nearly  as  large  a  10 
men  were  unloading  rolls  of  woolens,  alp. 
tons,  and  prints.  A  porter  walked  along  vi 
basket  on  his  shoulders,  his  back  bent  ui  er 
load.  High-school  boys  in  uniforms  witl  gj 
buttons  and  insignias  on  their  caps  tote  hi 
strapped  to  their  shoulders.  The  Rabbi  sto  jfi 
you  didn't  believe  in  God.  why  raise  child i  1. 
support  wives?  According  to  logic,  a  norjH 
should  care  only  for  his  own  body  and  fo  10 
else. 

He  walked  on.  In  the  next  block  a  books  re 
played  books  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish:  The-'& 
tions  and  Their  Interpreters,  The  Mysteries  '*R 
The  Little  Man.  Masturbation,  Hon  to  it 
Consumption.  One  book  was  titled  How  >M 
verse  Came  into  Being.  I'm  going  to  bu^H 
Rabbi  decided.  There  were  a  few  customei  in 
The  bookseller,  a  man  with  gold-rimmet-gi 
attached  to  a  ribbon,  was  talking  to  a  man  ho 
long  hair  and  wore  a  hat  with  a  wide  bri  id 
cape  on  his  shoulders.  The  Rabbi  stoppe  a 
shelves  and  browsed  among  the  books.  1 

A  salesgirl  approached  him  and  askedjji 
do  you  want— a  prayer  book,  a  benedicto  $ 

The  Rabbi  blushed.  "I  noticed  a  boo  ii 
window  but  I've  already  forgotten  its  nanll 

"Come  out.  show:  it  to  me."  the  girl  said.lif 
at  the  man  with  the  gold-rimmed  glaslsf 
smiled  and  dimples  formed  in  her  cheeks.H!* 

The  Rabbi  had  an  impulse  to  run  al*j 
pointed  out  the  book. 

"Masturbation  ?"  the  girl  asked. 

"No." 

"/  ichna  Dvosha  Goes  to  America?" 

"No,  the  one  in  the  middle." 

"flow  the  Universe  Came  into  />V//;g?  in 
back  inside."  The  girl  w  hispered  to  the  stow  l 
who  now  stood  behind  the  counter.  He  i-Bt'fci 
his  forehead.  "It's  the  last  co|>v."" 

"Shall  I  take  it  from  the  w  indow  ?"  the  g  :  f 

"Put  why  do  you  need  that  book  in  pal  u 
the  store  owner  said.  "It's  out  of  date.  The  ni 
didn't  come  into  being  the  wav  the  author  cMi'dii 
Nobodv  was  there  to  tell." 

The  girl  burst  out  laughing.  The  man  in 
asked.  "Where  do  you  come  from,  the  pre 

"Yes." 

"lor  what  did  you  come  to  Warsaw  ?' 
merchandise  for  your  store?" 
"^  es.  merchandise." 

"What  kind  of  merchandise?" 

The  Pabbi  wanted  to  answer  that  il  was  I 
ness  of  his  but  il  wasn't  in  his  nature  to  be* 
lie  said.  "I  want  to  know  what  the  heretic 
ins." 


le  girl  laughed  again.  The  merchant  took  off 
lasses.  The  man  in  the  cape  stared  at  him  with 
iig  black  eyes.  "That's  all  you  need?" 

want  to  know." 
1  ^ ell.  he  wants  to  know.  Will  they  allow  you  to 
it  ?  If  they  catch  you  with  such  a  book,  they'll 
v  you  out  of  the  study  house." 
7o  one  will  know,"  the  Rabbi  replied.  He  re- 
1  he  was  speaking  like  a  child,  not  like  an  adult, 
yell,  I  guess  the  Enlightenment  is  still  alive, 
ame  as  fifty  years  ago,"  the  man  in  the  cape 
to  the  owner.  "This  is  the  way  they  used  to 
!  to  Vilna  and  ask,  'How  was  the  w  orld  created  ? 

does  the  sun  shine?  Which  came  first,  the 
en  or  the  egg?'  "  He  turned  to  the  Rabbi.  "We 

know,  my  dear  man,  we  don't  know.  We  have 
e  without  faith  and  without  knowledge." 
o  why  are  you  Jews?"  the  Rabbi  asked. 
re  have  to  be  Jews.  An  entire  people  cannot 
me  assimilated.   Besides,  the  Gentiles  don't 

us.  There  are  several  hundred  converts  in 
aw  and  the  Polish  press  attacks  them  con- 

y.  And  what  would  conversion  accomplish? 
tave  to  remain  a  people." 
.'here  can  1  get  the  book?"  the  Rabbi  asked. 

ho  knows.  It's  out  of  print.  Anyway,  it  only 
|  that  the  universe  evolved.  As  to  how  it 

id,  how  life  was  created,  and  all  the  rest,  no- 
[Ihas  an  inkling." 

)  why  are  you  unbelievers?" 

y  dear  man.  we  have  no  time  to  engage  in 

isions  with  you.  I  have  one  copy  and  I  don't 

to  stir  the  dust,"  the  owner  said.  "Come  back 

?\v  weeks  when  we  redo  the  window  .  The  uni- 
,  won't  turn  sour  in  that  short  a  time." 

ease  forgive  me." 

y  dear  fellow,  there  are  no  unbelievers  any- 
"  said  the  man  in  the  cape.  "In  my  time  there 
j  t  few.  but  the  old  ones  have  died  and  the  new 
ition  is  practical.  They  want  to  improve  the 
'  hut  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Do  vou 
it  earn  a  living  from  your  store?" 
so."  the  Rabbi  muttered. 
)  you  have  a  wife  and  children?" 
Rabbi  didn't  answer. 
,  hat  is  the  name  of  your  village?" 
j  ,  Rabbi  remained  silent.  He  felt  as  timid  as  a 
boy.  He  said.  "Thank  you."  and  left. 

5. 

J  j:  rabbi  CONTINUED  TO  walk  the  streets.  Dusk 
is  falling,  and  he  remembered  that  it  was 

j  >r  the  Evening  Prayer,  but  he  w  as  in  no  mood 
er  the  Almighty,  to  call  Him  a  bestower  of 
edge,  a  reviver  of  the  dead,  a  healer  of  the 

('  freer  of  the  imprisoned,  or  to  implore  Him 
irn  His  holy  presence  to  Zion  and  to  rebuild 
em. 

Rabbi  passed  a  jail.  A  black  gate  was  opened 
(Ji  tman  bound  in  chains  was  led  in.  A  cripple 
Ik  It  legs  moved  about  on  a  board  with  wheels. 
I  i  man  sang  a  song  about  a  sunken  ship.  On 
!0w  street,  the  Rabbi  heard  an  uproar.  Some- 


one had  been  stabbed— a  tall  y  oung  man  with  blood 
gushing  from  his  throat.  A  woman  moaned,  "He 
refused  to  be  robbed,  so  they  attacked  with  their 
knives.  May  Hell's  fire  consume  them.  God  waits 
long  but  punishes  well." 

Why  does  He  wait  so  long?  the  Rabbi  wanted 
to  ask.  And  whom  does  he  punish?  The  stricken, 
not  the  strikers.  Police  arrived,  and  the  siren  of  an 
ambulance  wailed.  Young  men  in  torn  pants,  the 
vizors  of  their  caps  covering  their  eyes,  rushed  out 
from  the  gates,  and  girls  with  their  hair  disheveled, 
worn-out  slippers  on  their  bare  feet.  The  Rabbi  was 
afraid  of  the  mob  and  its  noise.  He  entered  a  court- 
yard. A  girl  with  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  though  painted  with  beets,  said 
to  the  Rabbi,  "Come  in,  it's  twenty  groschen." 

"Where  shall  I  go?"  the  Rabbi  asked  uncompre- 
hendingly. 

"Come  right  downstairs." 

"I'm  looking  for  a  place  where  I  can  lodge." 

"I  will  recommend  you."  The  girl  took  his  arm. 

The  Rabbi  started.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
grown  up.  a  strange  woman  was  touching  him.  The 
girl  led  him  down  dark  steps.  Thev  walked  through 
a  corridor  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could 
pass  at  a  time.  The  girl  walked  ahead,  dragging 
the  Rabbi  by  his  sleeve.  A  subterranean  dampness 
hit  his  nostrils.  \\  hat  was  this— a  living  grave,  the 
gate  to  Gehenna?  Someone  was  playing  on  a  har- 
monica. A  woman  was  ranting.  A  cat  or  a  rat 
jumped  over  his  feet.  A  door  opened  and  the  Rabbi 
saw  a  room  w  ithout  a  window  ,  lit  by  a  small  kero- 
sene lamp,  its  chimney  black  w  ith  soot.  Near  a  bare 
bed  that  had  only  a  straw  mattress  stood  a  wash 
basin  of  pink  water.  The  Rabbi's  feet  stuck  to  the 
threshold  like  those  of  an  ox  being  led  into  the 
slaughterhouse.  "What's  this?  Where  are  you  tak- 
ing me?" 

"Don't  play  dumb.  Let's  have  fun." 

"I'm  looking  for  an  inn." 

"Hand  over  the  twenty  groschen." 

Could  this  be  a  house  of  ill  repute?  The  Rabbi 
trembled  and  withdrew  a  handful  of  change  from 
his  pocket.  "Take  it  yourself." 

The  girl  picked  up  a  ten-groschen  coin,  a  six- 
groschen  coin,  and  a  four-groschen  coin.  After 
some  hesitation  she  added  a  kopek.  She  pointed  to 
the  bed.  The  Rabbi  dropped  the  remaining  coins 
and  ran  back  through  the  corridor.  The  floor  was 
uneven  and  full  of  holes.  He  nearly  fell.  He  bumped 
into  the  brick  wall.  "God  in  Heaven,  save  me!"  His 
shirt  was  drenched.  When  he  reached  the  courtyard 
it  was  already  night.  The  place  stank  of  garbage, 
gutter,  and  rot.  Now  the  Rabbi  deplored  that  he 
had  invoked  the  name  of  God.  His  mouth  filled 
with  bile.  A  tremor  ran  through  his  spine.  These 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  world?  Is  this  what  Satan 
has  to  sell?  He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  w  iped 
his  face.  Where  do  I  go  now?  "Where  to  shall  I  flee 
Thy  countenance?"  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  above 
the  walls  hovered  the  sky  w  ith  a  new  moon  and  a 
few  stars.  He  gazed  bew  ildei  edlv.  as  if  viewing  it 
for  the  first  time.  Twenty-four  hours  had  not  even 
passed  since  he  had  left  Bechev,  but  it  seemed  to 
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him  that  he  had  been  wandering  for  weeks,  months, 
years. 

The  girl  from  the  cellar  stepped  out  again.  "  W  hv 
did  you  run  away,  vou  silly  yokel?" 

"Please,  forgive  me."  the  Rabbi  said  and  he 
walked  out  into  the  street.  The  crowd  was  gone. 
Smoke  rose  from  chimneys.  Storekeepers  were 
locking  their  stores  with  iron  bars  and  locks.  What 
had  happened  to  the  young  man  who  was  stabbed, 
the  Rabbi  w  ondered.  Had  the  earth  sw  allow  ed  him'.'' 
Suddenly  he  realized  that  he  was  still  carrying  hi-* 
valise.  How  was  this  possible?  It  seemed  as  though 
his  hand  clutched  it  with  a  power  of  its  own.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  same  power  that  created  the 
world?  Maybe  this  power  was  God?  The  Rabbi 
wanted  to  laugh  and  to  cry.  I'm  not  even  good  at 
sinning— a  bungler  in  everv  way.  Well,  it's  my  end, 
my  end.  In  that  case  there's  only  one  way  out.  to 
give  back  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  limbs  and 
sinews.  But  how?  Hanging?  Drowning?  Was  the 
Vistula  nearby?  The  Rabbi  stopped  a  passerby. 
"Excuse  me.  how  do  vou  get  to  the  Vistula?'' 

The  man  had  a  sooty  face,  like  a  chimney  sweep. 
From  under  his  bushy  coal-black  eyebrows  he 
stared  at  the  Rabbi.  "For  what  do  you  need  the 
Vistula?  Do  you  want  to  fish?'"  his  voice  barked 
like  a  dog's. 

"Fish,  no." 

"What  else,  swim  to  Danzig?" 

A  jester,  the  Rabbi  thought.  "I  was  told  there 
is  an  inn  in  the  neighborhood." 

"An  inn  near  the  Vistula?  Where  do  you  come 
from,  the  provinces?  What  are  you  doing  here, 
looking  for  a  teaching  job?" 

"Teaching?  ^  es.  No." 

"Mister,  to  walk  the  Warsaw  cobblestones  you 
need  strength.  Do  vou  have  any  money?" 
"A  few  rubles." 

"For  one  gulden  a  night  vou  can  sleep  in  my 
place.  I  live  right  here  in  number  fourteen.  I  have 
no  wife.  I  will  give  you  her  bed." 

"Well,  so  be  it.  I  thank  you." 

"Have  you  eaten?" 

"\  es,  in  the  morning." 

"In  the  morning,  huh?  Gome  with  me  to  the 
tavern.  W  e  ll  have  a  glass  of  beer.  A  snack,  too. 
I'm  the  coal  dealer  from  across  the  street. "  The 
man  pointed  with  a  black  finger  to  a  store  whose 
doors  were  barred.  He  said.  "Be  careful,  they  may 
steal  your  money.  A  man  from  the  provinces  has 
ju-l  been  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 
They  -tabbed  him  with  a  knife." 


rami  i  OAl  in  VLER  u  m.kkii  UP  the  feu  steps  to  the 
I  tavern.  The  Rabbi  stumbled  along  after  him. 
The  dealer  opened  a  glass  door  and  the  Mabbi  was 
stiuck  by  the  odor  of  beer,  vodka,  garlic,  by  the 
sounds  of  men's  and  women's  loud  voices  and  of 
dance  music.  His  eves  blurred.  "W  hv  do  \  on  stop'/" 
the  coal  handler  asked.  "Let's  go."  He  took  the 
Rabbi's  arm  and  dragged  him. 

Through  vapor  as  dense  as  in  the  bathhouse  of 


Bechev.  the  Rabbi  saw  distorted  faces,  r; jks;. 
bottles  on  the  wall,  a  beer  barrel  with  a  brasijiuj 
a  counter  on  which  sat  platters  of  roastecb^ 
plates  of  appetizers.  Fiddles  screeched,  ;dr 
pounded:  everyone  seemed  to  be  yelling  j|3 
something  happened?"  the  Rabbi  asked. 

The  coal  dealer  led  him  to  a  table  and  scja 
into  his  ear.  "This  is  not  your  little  village. ,Ti 
W  arsaw  .  Here  you  have  to  know  your  w  ay  aiw 

"I'm  not  used  to  such  noise." 

"You'll  get  used  to  it.  What  kind  of  tea  ie 
you  want  to  be?  There  are  more  teachers  h  e 
pupils.  Every  sehlemiel  becomes  a  teacher.  V} 
the  good  of  all  the  studying?  They  forget  4ji 
I  went  to  cheder  myself.  They  taught  me  R^rti 
all  that.  I  still  remember  a  few  words:  \}d 
Lord  said  unto  Moses 

"A  few  words  of  the  Torah  are  also  Toi.i,' 
Rabbi  said,  aware  that  he  had  no  right  ,  sj 
after  having  violated  so  many  commandn  its 

"What?  None  of  it's  worth  a  cock's  crow 
boys  sit  in  the  study  house,  shaking  and.na 
crazy  faces.  W'hen  they're  about  to  be  drafljj 
rupture  themselves.  They  marry  and  can't 
their  wives.  Thev  breed  dozens  of  child j! 
crawl  about  barefoot  and  naked." 

Perhaps  he  is  the  real  unbeliever.  th.JB 
thought.  He  asked.  "Do  you  believe  in  GocH 

The  coal  dealer  placed  a  fist  on  the  tabijf' 
do  I  know?  I  was  never  in  Heaven.  Somhi 
there.  Who  made  the  world?  On  the  Sablfc  . 
to  pray  with  a  group  called  "The  Love  of  iflie 
It  costs  a  few  rubles,  but  how  does  the  savag 
let  it  be  a  mitzvah.  We  pray  with  a  Rabi 
barely  has  a  piece  of  bread.  His  wife  corrj 
to  buy  ten  pounds  of  coal.  What  are  ten  p 
coal  in  the  winter?  I  add  a  piece  just 
measure.  If  there  is  a  God,  then  why  does 
the  Poles  to  beat  up  the  Jews?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  wish  I  did." 

"What  does  the  Torah  say  ?  You  seemf 
the  line  points." 

"The  Torah  says  that  the  wicked  are 
and  the  righteous  rewarded." 

"W  hen?  Where?" 

"In  the  next  world. 

"1  n  the  grave?" 

"In  Paradise."" 


\\  he 


Paradise?' 


A  waiter  approached.  "For  me  light 


,5. 


chicken  livers."  the  coal  dealer  ordered, 
you  w  ant  ? 

The  Rabbi  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  £ 
"Can  one  wash  one's  hands  here? 

The  coal  dealer  snorted.  "Here  you  ea 
washing,  but  it's  kosher.  They  won't  s 
pork." 

"Perhaps  I  will  have  a  cookie."  the  R  ■ 
tered. 

"A  cookie?  What  else?  Here  you  hav|| 
everything  down.  W  hat  kind  of  beer  do  \ 
Fight?  Dark?" 

"Let  it  he  light." 

"Well,  give  him  a  mug  of  oat  !><•< 


e."  After  the  waiter  left,  the  coal  dealer  began 
um  the  table  with  his  sooty  nails.  "If  you 
t't  eaten  since  morning,  that  isn't  enough, 
if  you  don't  eat  you'll  drop  like  a  fly.  In  War- 
ou  have  to  be  a  glutton.  If  you  want  to  wash 
hands  for  the  benediction,  go  into  the  toilet. 
:'s  a  faucet  there,  but  you'll  have  to  wipe  your 
s  on  your  coat." 

'hy  am  I  so  unhappy?"  the  Rabbi  asked  him- 

'I  am  sunk  in  iniquity  just  like  the  rest  of 

-even  worse.  If  I  don't  want  to  be  Jacob,  I 

to  he  Esau."  To  the  coal  dealer,  he  said.  'I 

want  to  be  a  teacher." 

hat  do  you  want  to  be,  a  count?" 

would  like  to  learn  some  trade." 

hat  trade?  If  you  want  to  be  a  tailor  or  a 

laker  or  a  furrier,  you  have  to  begin  young. 

take  vou  as  an  apprentice  and  the  master's 
ells  you  to  pour  out  the  slops  and  to  rock  the 
in  the  cradle.  I  know.  I  learned  to  be  a  car- 
■  and  my  master  never  let  me  touch  the  saw 

plane.  I  suffered  with  him  for  four  years  and 

II  left  I  had  learned  nothing.  Before  I  knew 
ad  to  go  serve  the  Tzar.  For  three  years  1  ate 
Idier's  black  bread.  In  the  barracks  you  have 
big,  otherwise  vou  have  no  strength  to  carry 
in.  Did  I  have  a  choice?  W  hen  I  was  dis- 
jd,  I  went  to  work  for  a  coal  dealer  and  thi> 
■  sen  my  trade  since.  Everybody  steals.  They 
t  you  a  w  agon  of  coals  that  should  weigh  one 
iled  puds  but  it  weighs  only  ninety.  Ten  puds 
t'olen  along  the  way.  If  you  ask  too  many 
i  diis.  they  knife  you.  So  what  can  I  do?  1 
\ aler  on  the  coal  and  that  makes  it  heavier. 
-  dii't  do  il  I  would  go  hungry.  Do  you  under- 
( :ime?" 

f  s.  I  understand." 

II  why  chatter  about  a  trade?  You  most  prob- 
armed  the  bench  in  the  study  house  all  thc-e 
didn't  you?" 
's.  I  studied." 

you're  good  for  nothing  except  to  be  a 
]ir.  But  you  have  to  be  fit  for  that  also.  There's 
mid  Torah  on  the  block  where  they  had  a 
)f  a  teacher.  The  boys  who  study  there  are 
idlums.  They  played  so  many  tricks  on  him 
away.  As  for  the  rich,  they  want  a  modern 

[:  who  wears  a  tie  and  knows  how  to  write 
in.  Do  you  have  a  wife?" 
r> 

'orced?" 
vidower." 

ike  hands.  I  had  a  good  wife.  She  was  a  little 
ut  did  her  job.  She  prepared  my  meals,  we 
e  children,  but  three  died  when  they  were 
I  have  a  son  in  Yekaterinslav.  My  daughter 
in  a  hardware  store.  She  boards  with  her 
ers.  She  doesn't  want  to  cook  for  her  daddy, 
ss  is  a  rich  man.  Anyhow,  I'm  alone.  How 
Hi  ive  you  been  a  widower?" 
ew  years." 

at  do  you  do  when  you  need  a  female?" 
Rabbi  blushed  and  then  became  pale.  "What 

ai  k  do?" 


"For  money  everything  can  be  had  in  Warsaw  . 
\ot  here  on  thi-  street.  Mere  thex're  all  infected. 
You  go  to  a  girl  and  she  has  a  little  worm  in  her 
blood.  You  get  sick  and  you  begin  to  rot.  1  here  g 
a  man  in  the  neighborhood  whose  whole  nose  ha* 
rotted  off.  On  the  better  streets  the  whores  have  to 
be  inspected  every  month  at  the  doctor  s.  It  costs 
you  a  ruble  to  be  with  one  of  them,  but  at  least 
they're  clean.  The  matchmakers  are  after  me  but 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind.  All  the  women  want  i- 
your  rubles.  I  was  sitting  with  one  right  here  in 
the  tavern  and  she  asked  me.  'How  much  money 
do  you  have?"  She  was  an  old  hag  and  ugly  a-  mil 
I  said  to  her  that  how  much  money  I  had  saved  up 
was  none  of  her  business.  If  for  one  ruble  I  can 
get  a  girl  who  is  young  and  pretty,  why  do  I  need 
such  an  old  bag?  Do  you  follow  me?  Here's  our 
beer.  What's  the  matter?  You're  as  pale  as  death." 

7. 

THREE  WEEKS  HAD  PASSED  but  the  Rabbi  >till  wan- 
dered about  in  Warsaw.  He  slept  at  the  coal 
dealer's.  The  coal  dealer  had  taken  him  to  the 
Yiddish  theater  after  the  Sabbath  meal.  He  had 
also  taken  the  Rabbi  with  him  to  the  races  at 
Vilanov. 

Every  day  except  Saturday  the  Rabbi  visited 
Bresler's  Library.  He  stood  at  the  bookshelves  and 
browsed.  Then  there  was  a  table  where  one  could 
sit  and  read.  The  Rabbi  came  in  the  morning  and 
staved  until  closing  time.  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
out  and  bought  a  roll,  a  bagel,  or  a  piece  of  potato 
kugel  from  a  market  woman.  He  ate  without  a  bene- 
diction. He  read  books  in  Hebrew,  in  ^  iddish.  He 
even  tried  to  read  German.  In  the  library  he  found 
the  book  that  he  had  first  seen  in  the  shop  w  indow. 
How  tln>  Universe  Came  into  Being.  "Ye*,  how  was 
it  created  without  a  creator?"*  the  Rabbi  asked  him- 
self. He  had  developed  the  habit  of  talking  to  him- 
self. He  tugged  at  his  beard,  winced,  and  shook  as 
he  used  to  in  the  study  house.  He  muttered.  '  l  es. 
a  fog.  but  who  made  the  fog?  How  did  it  arise? 
W  hen  did  it  begin?" 

The  earth  was  torn  away  from  the  sun.  he  read- 
but  who  formed  the  sun?  Man  descended  from  an 
ape— but  where  did  the  ape  come  from?  And  since 
the  author  wasn't  present  when  all  this  happened, 
how  could  he  be  so  sure?  Their  science  explained 
everything  away  in  distance  of  time  and  space.  The 
first  cell  appeared  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
ago,  in  the  slime  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean.  The  sun 
will  be  extinguished  billions  of  years  hence.  Mil- 
lions of  stars,  planets,  comets,  move  in  a  space  w  ith 
no  beginning  and  no  end.  without  a  plan  or  pur- 
pose. In  the  future  all  people  will  be  alike,  there 
will  be  a  Kingdom  of  Freedom  without  competi- 
tion, crises,  wars,  jealousy,  or  hatred.  As  the  Tal- 
mud says,  anyone  w  ho  w  ants  to  lie  w  ill  tell  of  things 
that  happen  far  away.  In  an  old  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
magazine,  Haasif.  the  Rabbi  read  about  Spinoza, 
Kant,  Leibniz.  Schopenhauer.  They  called  God  sub- 
stance, monad,  hypothesis,  blind  will,  nature. 

The  Rabbi  clutched  at  one  of  his  sidelocks.  Who 
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is  this  nature?  Where  did  it  get  so  much  skill  and 
power?  It  took  care  of  the  most  distant  star,  of  a 
rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  of  the  slightest 
speck  of  dust,  of  the  food  in  a  fly's  stomach.  In  him, 
Rabbi  Nechemia  of  Bechev,  nature  did  everything 
at  once.  It  gave  him  abdominal  cramps,  it  stuffed 
his  nose,  it  made  his  skull  tingle,  it  gnawed  at  his 
brain  like  the  gnat  that  plagued  Titus.  The  Rabbi 
blasphemed  God  and  apologized  to  Him.  One 
moment  he  wished  death  upon  himself  and  the  next 
he  feared  sickness.  He  needed  to  urinate,  went  to 
the  toilet  but  couldn't  function.  As  he  read,  he  saw  . 
green  and  golden  spots  before  his  eyes  and  the 
lines  merged,  diverged,  bent,  and  passed  over  one 
another.  "Am  I  going  blind?  Is  it  the  end?  Have 
the  demons  already  got  hold  of  me?  No,  Father  of 
the  Universe,  I  will  not  recite  my  confession.  I'm 
ready  for  all  Your  Gehennas.  If  You  can  be  silent 
for  an  eternity.  I  at  least  will  remain  dumb  until  I 
give  up  my  soul.  You  are  not  the  only  man  of  war," 
the  Rabbi  spoke  to  the  Almighty.  "If  I  am  Your 
son,  I  too  can  put  up  a  fight." 

The  Rabbi  stopped  reading  in  an  orderlv  fash- 
ion. He  would  take  out  a  book,  open  it  at  the  middle, 
run  through  a  few  lines,  and  replace  it  on  the  shelf. 
No  matter  where  he  opened,  he  encountered  a  lie. 
All  books  had  one  thing  in  common:  they  avoided 
the  essential,  spoke  vaguely,  and  gave  different 
names  to  the  same  object.  They  knew  neither  how 
grass  grew  nor  what  light  was,  how  heredity 
worked,  the  stomach  digested,  the  brain  thought, 
how  weak  nations  grew  strong,  nor  how  the  strong 
perished.  Even  though  these  scholars  wrote  thick 
books  about  the  distant  galaxies,  they  hadn't  yet 
discovered  what  went  on  a  mile  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  earth. 

The  Rabbi  turned  pages  and  gaped.  He  would  lay 
his  forehead  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  nap  for 
an  instant.  "W  oe  to  me.  I  have  no  more  strength." 
Every  night,  the  coal  dealer  tried  to  persuade  the 
Rabbi  to  return  to  his  own  village.  He  would  say, 
"You  will  collapse  and  they  won't  even  know  what 
to  write  on  your  headstone." 


8. 


I ATE  ONE  NIGHT  when  Hinde  Shevach  slept,  she 
-iwas  awakened  li\  steps  in  [lie  corridor.  Who 
creeps  around  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Hinde 
Shevach  wondered.  Since  her  brother  had  left,  it 
was  as  silent  in  the  house  as  in  a  ruin.  Hinde  She- 
vach got  up.  put  on  a  housecoat  and  slippers.  She 
opened  a  crack  in  the  door  and  noticed  a  light  in 
her  brother's  room.  She  walked  over  and  saw  the 
Rabbi.  His  gaberdine  was  torn,  his  shirt  was  un- 
buttoned,  his  skullcap  was  crumpled.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  was  entirely  altered.  He  was  hent 
like  an  old  man.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
satchel. 

Hinde  Shevach  wrung  her  hands.  "Are  my  eyes 
deceiv  inn  rne?" 
"No." 

"f  ather  in  Heaven,  they're  searching  for  you  all 
over.  May  the  thoughts  that  I  had  he  scattered  over 


in 


the  wastelands.  They're  already  writing  abo 
in  the  newspapers." 
"So,  well." 

"Where  were  you?  Why  did  you  leave?  W 
you  hide?" 

The  Rabbi  didn't  reply. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  you  were  leaving? 
Shevach  asked  despondently. 

The  Rabbi  dropped  his  head  and  didn't  £,y 

"We  thought  you  were  dead,  God  forbid, 
graphed  Simcha  David  but  no  answer  c  n 
wanted  to  sit  the  seven  days  of  mourning  f 
Heaven  save  me!  The  whole  town  is  in  an  i  r< 
They  invented  the  most  gruesome  things 
even  informed  the  police.  A  policeman  camn; 
me  for  your  description  and  all  the  rest  of  i ' 

"Too  bad." 

"Did  you  see  Simcha  David?"  Hinde  SS' 
asked  after  a  hesitation. 
"Yes.  No." 

"How  is  he  making  out?" 
"Eh." 

Hinde  Shevach  gulped.  "You're  as  wfi 
chalk,  all  in  tatters.  They  dreamed  up  such  ta 
that  I  w  as  ashamed  to  show  my  face.  Lett  In 
telegrams  came. 

"Well  .  .  ." 

"You  can't  just  get  rid  of  me  like  this.' W 1,11 
Shevach  changed  her  tone.  "Speak  clearly.  \m 
you  do  it?  You're  not  just  a  street  urchin ^ 
the  Rabbi  of  Bechev." 

"No  more  Rabbi." 

"God  have  mere  v.  There  will  be  bedlan  9 
I'll  bring  you  a  glass  of  milk." 

Hinde  Shevach  withdrew.  The  Rabbi  heB'° 
go  dow  n  the  steps.  He  seized  his  beard  and  ?d 
A  huge  shadow  w  avered  along  the  w  all  and  ;il 
After  a  while  Hinde  Shevach  returned.  "rM:t' 
no  milk." 

"Nil." 

"1  w  on't  go  until  you  tell  me  why  ycB-  '; 
Hinde  She\ ach  said. 

"I  wanted  to  know  what  the  heretics  say  II 
"\\  hat  do  they  sa)  ?" 
"  There  are  no  heretics." 
"Is  that  so?" 

"The  whole  world  worships  idols."  tin 
muttered.  "  They  invent  Gods  and  they  servi 
"The  Jews  also?" 
"Everybody." 

"Well,  you've  lost  your  mind."  Hinde 
remained  standing  for  a  while  and  stared, 
walked  back  to  her  bedroom. 

The  Habbi  lay  down  on  his  bed  fully 
He  fell  his  strength  leaving  him— not  ehbi) 
but  all  at  once  and  rapidly.  A  light  he  nev 
was  there  flickered  in  hi-  brain.  Mi-  hands 


I 


new  numb.  His  head  lay  heav  y  on  the  pillo    •  \ 

)f  led 


a  time,  the  Rabbi  lifted  an  eyelid.  The  cai 
burned  out.  A  predawn  moon,  jagged  and 
by  fog.  shone  through  the  window.  In  the 
sky  reddened.  "Something  is  there."  th 
murmured.  The  war  between  the  Rabbi  o 
and  God  had  come  to  an  end. 
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OPEN  LAND: 


E  front  wheels  drop  and  the  car  thuds  down 
wet,  muddy  ravine.  Thick  night  fog,  raining 
The  car  squishes  to  a  stop,  front  end  buried  in 
nd  the  right  rear  wheel  spinning.  I  get  out  and 
to  my  ankles.  No  flashlight.  No  waterproof 
Utter  blackness,  except  for  the  car's  dulled 
under  the  dirt.  I  climb  back  in,  but  because 
45-degree  angle,  I'm  pitched  forward  against 
shboard.  Turn  on  the  radio.  Only  eight  o'clock 
ng  wait  until  daylight.  Am  I  anywhere  near 
ler  Ranch?  Haven't  seen  another  car  or  a 
anywhere  on  this  road.  I  start  honking  the 

Cows  bellow  back  from  what  seems  very 
range.  I  imagine  angry  ranchers  with  shot- 
Tomorrow  is  Sunday— eight  miles  back  to  the 
it  town,  and  nothing  will  be  open.  Is  there  an 
out  here?  Good  God,  I'll  pay  anybody  any- 

If  they'll  just  get  me  out  of  this. 

ad  started  north  from  San  Francisco  in  late 
oon,  having  heard  vague  descriptions  of  a 
une  called  Wheeler's  that  was  much  beloved 
>se  who  had  passed  through  it.  The  commune 
ad  trouble  with  local  police,  and  no  one  was 
vhether  the  buildings  were  still  standing  or 
vas  there.  At  sunset,  a  storm  came  up,  and 
than  turn  back,  I  continued  slowly  along 
n,  unlit  country  roads,  my  headlights  occa- 
!y  picking  up  messages  like  "Stop  War," 
d  on  the  side  of  a  barn,  and  "Drive  slowly, 
D.  Around,"  on  a  fence  post.  When  I  reached 
oodsy.  frontier  town  I  knew  to  be  near 
er's,  I  stopped  in  a  bar  to  ask  directions. 

turned.  People  froze,  glasses  in  hand.  A 
i  with  an  expressionless,  milky  face  said, 
y,  there  isn't  any  sign.  You  just  go  up  the 
ix  miles  and  there's  a  gate  on  the  left.  Then 
ive  to  drive  a  ways  to  git  to  it.  From  where 
you  can  see  their  shacks  and  what  have  you. 
>u  can't  see  anything  from  the  road." 
*  six  miles,  there  was  a  gate  and  a  sign, 
re  of  cattle."  I  opened  it  and  drove  down  to  a 
>icked  the  left  road,  went  around  in  a  circle 
ame  back  to  the  fork,  took  the  right  and 
<d  against  two  logs  in  the  road.  I  got  out  and 
them.  Nothing  could  stop  me  now.  Another 
o  the  left  the  road  was  impassable— deep  ruts 
ck<:  to  the  risht,  a  barbed-wire  fence.  Rain- 
[  rder,  darker.  This  is  enough.  Get  out  of  here 
de  fty  to  turn  the  car  around,  struggling  to  see 
n  the  sickening  dip. 

:  into  my  sleeping  bag  and  tried  to  find  a  com- 
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fortable  position  in  the  crazily  tilted  car.  My  mood 
swung  between  panic  and  forced  calm.  At  about 
5:00  a.m..  I  heard  rustling  noises,  and  could  make 
out  the  silhouettes  of  six  horses  which  walked 
around  the  car.  snorting.  An  hour  later,  the  rain 
let  up,  and  a  feu  feet  from  the  car  I  found  a  crude 
sign  with  an  arrow,  "Wheeler's."  I  walked  a  mile, 
then  another  mile,  through  rolling  green  hills,  think- 
ing, "If  I  can  just  get  out  of  here/"  At  last,  around 
a  bend  were  two  tents  and  a  sign.  "Welcome.  God, 
hive.*1  The  first  tent  had  a  light  burning  inside,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  greenhouse  filled  with  boxes  of 
seedlings.  At  the  second  tent.  1  pushed  open  the. 
door  and  bells  tinkled.  Someone  with  streaked 
brown  hair  was  curled  in  a  real  bed  on  two  mat- 
tresses.  There  was  linoleum  on  the  floor,  a  small 
stove,  a  table,  and  books  and  clothes  neatly  arranged 
on  shelves.  The  young  man  lifted  his  head  and 
smiled.  "( !ome  in." 

T  was  covered  with  mud,  my  hair  was  wild  and 
my  eyes  red  and  twitching.  "I  tried  to  drive  in 
last  night,  my  car  went  down  a  ravine  and  got 
stuck  in  the  mud.  and  I've  been  sleeping  in  it  all 
night." 

"Far  out."  he  said. 

"1  w  as  terrified." 

Tlif  voung  man.  who  had  gray  eves  set  close  to- 
gether and  one  gold  earring,  said.  "Of  what?" 
"There  w  ere  horses. 

He  laughed,  "bar  out.  One  of  the  horses  walked 
into  Nancy's  house  and  made  a  hole  in  the  floor. 
Now  she  just  sweeps  her  dirt  and  garbage  down  the 
hole." 

My  throat  was  binning.  "Could  we  make  some 
coffee?" 

He  looked  at  me  sideways.  "I  don't  have  any." 
I  le  handed  me  a  clump  of  green  weeds.  "Here's  some 
yerba  buena.  You  can  make  tea."  I  stared  at  the 
weeds. 

"\\  hat's  your  name?"  I  asked. 
"Shoshone." 
"Mine  s  Sara." 
"Far  out." 

He  got  dressed,  watered  the  plants  in  the  green- 
house, and  started  down  a  path  into  the  bushes,  mo- 
tioning for  me  to  follow.  Every  lew  feet,  he  would 
stop  to  pick  yerba  buena,  listen  to  birds,  watch  a 
trio  of  pheasants  lake  off,  and  admire"  trees  that 
were  recently  planted  almond.  Elberta  peach, 
cherry,  plum.  They  were  all  in  blossom,  but  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  appreciate  them.  After  every  ten  min- 
utes id  walking,  we  would  come  to  a  clearing  with 
a  tent  or  wooden  shack,  wake  up  the  people  in  their 
soggy  sleeping  bags  and  ask  them  to  help  push  the 
car  out.  The  dwellings  at  Wheeler's  are  straight  out 
of  Dogpatch  old  boards  nailed  unevenly  together, 
odd  pieces  id  plastic  sluing  across  poles  to  make 
wobbly  igloos,  with  round  stovepipes  poking  out 
the  side.  Most  have  dirt  floors,  though  the  heller 
ones  have  wood.  In  one  lent,  we  found  a  voung  man 
who  had  shaved  his  head  except  foi  one  stripe  of 
hair  down  the  center,  like  a  Mohican,  lie  grinned 
with  liis  eyes  closed.  "In  an  hour  or  so.  I  might  feel 
like  helping  you."  \\  e  came  to  a  crooked  green  shack 


w  ith  a  peace  sign  on  the  door  and  the  inside  pa 
with  paintings  of  Krishna.  Nancy,  a  blond  fc 
social  worker,  was  sleeping  on  the  floor  witfn 
children.  Gregory,  eight,  and  Michelle,  nine,  o 
have  blond  hair  of  the  same  length  and  it  is  i]  >c 
sible  to  tell  at  first  which  is  the  girl  and  vvhic  t 
boy.  At  communities  like  this,  it  is  commo  f 
children  to  ask  each  other  when  they  meet,  "sj 
are  you?"  Nancy  said,  "Don't  waste  your  e 
trying  to  push  the  car.  Get  Bill  Wheeler  to  pu4fl 
out  with  his  jeep.  What's  your  hurry  now?|| 
day's  the  hest  day  here.  You've  got  to  stay  fa 
steam  bath  ami  the  feast.  There'll  be  lots  of  visijl 
She  yaw  ned.  "Lots  of  food,  lots  of  dope.  It  js| 
rains  for  the  feast." 

Shoshone  and  1  walked  back  to  the  main  ol 
that  cuts  across  the  '520-acre  ranch.  The  su  h' 
burned  through  the  fog.  highlighting  streaks  .  y 
low  wild  flowers  in  the  fields.  Black  Angus  o( 
were  grazing  by  the  road.  People  in  hillbillv  cl  hi 
with  f n i i i i \  hats  and  sashes,  were  coming  out  t 
bushes  carrying  musical  instruments  and  sa  3,1 
rice  and  beans.  About  a  mile  from  the  front  g  v 
came  to  the  community  garden,  with  a  scans 
made  of  rust)  metal  in  the  shape  of  a  nud  u 
Two  children  were  chasing  each  other  from  iY! 
row .  shrieking  with  laughter,  as  their  mother  k 
cabbage.  A  sign  read.  "Permit  not  required  trie! 
here. 


Bill.  WHEELER  WAS  WORKING  in  his  stueMI 
airy,  wood-and-glass  building  with  larglsl 
lights,  set  on  a  hill.  When  Bill  bought  the  ra.S 
\(H>'.\.  looking  for  a  place  to  paint  and  live  efffl 
he  built  the  studio  for  his  family,  l  our  vear  af 
when  he  opened  the  land  to  anyone  who  wai  i 
settle  there,  the  count)  condemned  his  stu  o 
living  quarters  because  it  lacked  the  re  ir 
amount  of  concrete  under  one  side.  Bill  mow  ii 
a  lent  and  used  the  studio  for  his  paint  ing  a.;H 
communit)  meetings. 

Bill  is  a  tall,  lean  man  of  thirty  with  an  ii 
cratic  forehead,  straight  nose,  deep-set  blue' 
and  a  full  beard  and  flowing  hair  streaked  yel 
the  sun.  His  voice  is  gentle  with  a  constant 
mirth,  yel  il  projects,  like  his  clear  gaze,  a  st 
which  is  understood  in  ibis  communit)  as 
grace.  Ouiel.  unhurried,  he  progresses  with  t 
confidence  toward  a  goal  or  solution  id  a  pr  si 
He  is  also  a  voluptuary  who  lakes  Rabelais  i 
light  in  the  community's  lack  of  sexual  inhi  ti 
and  in  the  sight  of  voung  girls  walking  nude  t  41 
the  grass.  I  le  lives  at  the  center  of  the  ranch  v  fa 
third  wife.  Giv.  Iwentv-lwo.  and  ihcil  inf. ml 
ter,  Raspberry.  His  humor  and  self-assuranc  ■ 
il  easv  for  those  around  him  to  submit  to  the  14 
credo  thai  "God  will  provide."  because  the'  1 
thai  what  God  does  not.  Bill  Wheeler  will. 

Hill    promises   In    rescue   mv    car  after 
chopped  wood  and  stalled  a  file  foi  the  steal  b 
"Don'l  worry,"  a  friend  says,  palling  me  if, 
back.  "Bill's  saved   people  who've  given  U)  h 
losl  all  conhdencc.'"  \  L'liz/.lv  blond  called  I  I' 


"Why  don't  you  let  me  pull  her  out?"  Bill  says, 
(nian,  I  love  you,  but  I  wouldn't  trust  you  with 
of  my  vehicles."  Later,  we  pass  Damian  on  the 
I  into  which  he  is  blissfully  urinating.  "Ha," 
fcays,  "the  first  time  I  met  Damian  he  was  pee- 

ith  the  jeep  and  a  chain,  Bill  pulls  out  the  car  in 
■than  two  minutes,  and  as  it  slides  back  onto 
.re  road,  I  feel  my  tension  drain  away.  Maybe  I 
jid  stay  for  the  feast.  Maybe  it  really  is  beautiful 

I  park  the  car  at  the  county  road,  outside  the 
,gate,  and  walk  the  three  miles  back  to  Wheel- 
jlThe  access  road  cuts  across  property  owned  by 
I  G.  Kelly,  a  breeder  of  show  cattle  and  horses, 
js  enraged  at  the  presence  of  up  to  a  hundred 
,rant  hippies  on  the  ranch  adjacent  to  his.  He 
:arted  court  action  to  block  Wheeler  from  using 
tecess  road,  and  his  hired  hands  walk  around 
guns  slung  over  their  shoulders  and  their  faces 
led  with  bilious  hate. 

i.  a  bluff  behind  Wheeler's  garden,  the  steam 
lis  set  to  go.  Red-hot  rocks  are  taken  from  the 
lto  a  plastic  tent  that  can  be  sealed  on  all  sides. 
S  of  eight  or  nine  people  undress  and  sit  on  the 
floor,  letting  out  whoops,  chanting  and  singing, 
m  wine  jugs  filled  with  water  are  poured  on  the 
|  and  the  tent  fills  up  with  steam  so  hot  and 
that  the  children  start  coughing  and  no  one 
Be  anyone  else.  After  a  few  minutes,  they  step 
bovered  with  sweat,  and  wash  off  in  a  cold 
sr.  The  women  shampoo  their  hair  and  soap 
(e  children.  The  men  dig  out  ticks  from  under 
:in.  Much  gaiety  and  good-natured  ogling,  and 
as  the  last  shift  is  coming  out,  a  teen-age  visitor 
ing  the  underground  Berkeley  Tribe  wanders 
d  stops,  dumbfounded,  staring  with  holy-fool 
.his  mouth  open  and  drooling,  at  all  that  flesh 
iair  and  sweat. 

I  garden,  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  whose  pieces 
floated  together,  presents  the  image  of  a  nine- 
i  century  tableau:  women  in  long  skirts  and 
s.  men  in  lace-up  boots,  coveralls,  and  patched 
tied  with  pieces  of  rope,  sitting  on  the  grass 
h  banjos,  guitars,  lyres,  wood  flutes,  dulci- 
»and  an  accordian.  In  a  field  to  the  right  are  the 
•unity  animals— chickens,  cows,  goats,  don- 
and  horses.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  there  are 
•uses,  no  traffic,  nothing  but  verdant  hills,  a 
Q,  and  the  ocean  with  whitecaps  rising  in  the 
we.  Nine-year-old  Michelle  is  prancing  about 
nk  shawl  and  a  floppy  hat  warbling,  "It's  time 
I  feast!"  Nancy  says,  "The  pickin's  are  sort  of 
because  tomorrow  is  welfare  day  and  every- 
s  broke."  She  carries  from  the  outdoor  wood 
f>ots  of  brown  rice— plain,  she  says,  "for  the 
5  who  are  on  Georges  Ohsawa's  ten-day 
i-rice  diet"— and  rice  with  fruit  and  nuts  for 
-ne  else;  beans,  red  and  white;  oranges  and 
yogurt;  hash;  pot;  acid;  mescaline.  A  girl 
rere  are  worms  in  the  green  apples.  Another, 
studious  voiceand  glasses,  says,  "That's  cool, 
ins  they  were  organically  grown.  I'd  rather  eat 
Pi  than  a  chemical  any  day."  They  eat  with 
uigers  from  paper  plates,  and  when  the  plates 


are  gone,  directly  from  the  pot.  A  man  in  his  forties 
with  red-spotted  cheeks  asks  me  if  I  have  any  pills. 
"I'll  take  anything.  I'm  on  acid  now."  I  offer  him 
aspirin.  He  swallows  eight. 

Everyone  who  lives  at  Wheeler's  ranch  is  a  vege- 
tarian. By  some  strange  inversion,  they  feel  that  by 
eating  meat  they  are  hastening  their  own  death. 
Vegetarianism  is,  ironically,  the  aspect  of  their  life- 
style that  aggravates  even  the  most  liberal  parents. 
("What?  You  won't  eat  meat?  That's  ridiculous!"  ) 
Bill  Wheeler  says  that  diet  is  "very  very  central  to 
the  revolution.  It's  a  freeing  process  which  people 
go  through,  from  living  on  processed  foods  and 
eating  gluttonous  portions  of  meat  and  potatoes,  to 
natural  foods  and  a  simple  diet  that  is  kinder  to  your 
body.  A  lot  has  to  do  with  economics.  It's  much 
cheaper  to  live  on  grains  and  vegetables  you  can 
grow  in  your  garden.  When  Gay  and  I  moved  here, 
we  had  to  decide  whether  to  raise  animals  to  slaugh- 
ter. Gay  said  she  couldn't  do  it.  Every  Thanksgiving, 
there's  a  movement  to  raise  money  to  buy  turkeys, 
because  some  people  think  the  holiday  isn't  com- 
plete without  them.  But  an  amazing  thing  happens 
w  hen  carrion  is  consumed.  People  are  really  greedy, 
and  it's  messy.  The  stench  and  the  grease  stay  with 
us  for  days." 

Gravy,  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes.  Parker  House 
rolls,  buttered  peas-the  weekly  fare  when  Bill  was 
growing  up  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  His  father, 
a  lawyer  who  speculated  famously  in  real  estate,  told 
Bill  he  could  do  anything  with  his  life  as  long  as  he 
got  an  education.  So  Bill,  self-reliant,  introspective, 
who  loved  the  outdoors,  went  to  Yale  and  studied 
painting.  After  graduating,  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  find  a  farmhouse  where  he  could  work. 
When  he  saw  the  320-acre  ranch  which  was  then  a 
sheep  and  Christmas  tree  farm,  he  felt.  "I've  got  to 
haw  it.  This  is  my  land."  He  bought  it  with  his  in- 
heritance, and  still  has  enough  money  to  live  com- 
fortably the  rest  of  his  life.  "My  parents  would  be 
shocked  out  of  their  gourds  if  they  saw  the  land 
now,"  Bill  says.  "They  died  before  I  opened  it." 


THE  idea  OF  OPEN  LAi\D,  or  free  land,  was  intro- 
duced to  Bill  by  Lou  Gottlieb,  a  singer  with  the 
pop  folk  group,  "The  Limelighters."  who.  in  1962, 
bought  a  32-acre  piece  of  land  called  Morning  Star 
about  ten  miles  from  Wheeler's  Ranch.  Gottlieb 
visits  Wheeler's  every  Sunday  for  the  feast;  when  I 
met  him,  he  was  walking  barefoot  with  a  pink 
blanket  wrapped  around  him  like  a  poncho  and 
fastened  with  a  giant  safety  pin.  A  man  of  soaring 
height  with  crow  eyes  and  a  dark,  silky  beard,  he 
talks  in  sermonettes,  rising  on  his  toes  with  en- 
thusiasm. Gottlieb  and  a  friend,  Ramon  Sender,  de- 
cided in  1966  to  start  a  community  at  Morning  Star 
with  one  governing  precept:  access  to  the  land 
would  be  denied  to  no  one.  With  no  rules,  no  organi- 
zation, they  felt,  hostilities  would  not  arise,  and 
people  could  be  reborn  by  living  in  harmony  with 
the  earth.  Gottlieb  deeded  the  land  to  God,  and. 
shortly,  a  woman  sued  God  because  her  home  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  "Now  that  God  owns  prop- 
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ert)  ,"her  law  yer  argued,  "He  can  be  sued  for  natural 
disasters."  It  was  not  until  1967.  Gottlieb  says,  that 
hippies  began  to  patronize  open  land. 

"From  the  first,  the  land  selected  the  people. 
Those  who  couldn't  work  hard  didn't  survive. 
When  the  land  got  crowded,  people  split.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  land  will  always  protect  the  commun- 
ity." Gottlieb  points  to  the  sky.  "With  open  land, 
//c  is  the  casting  director."  What  happens.  1  ask,  if 
someone  behaves  violently  or  destructively?  Gott- 
lieb frowns.  "There  have  been  a  few  cases  where 
we've  had  to  ask  people  to  go,  but  it's  at  terrible., 
terrible  cost  to  everyone's  soul  that  this  is  done. 
When  the  land  begins  to  throw  off  people,  everyone 
suffers."  He  shakes  his  body,  as  if  he  were  the  land, 
rejecting  a  germ.  "Open  land  has  no  historical 
precedent.  When  you  give  free  land,  not  free  food  or 
money,  you  pull  the  carpet  out  from  under  the  capi- 
talist system.  Once  a  piece  of  land  is  freed,  'no  tres- 
passing' signs  pop  up  all  along  the  adjoining  roads." 

Bill  Wheeler  refers  to  his  ranch  as  "the  land," 
and  talks  about  people  who  live  on  the  land,  babies 
that  are  born  on  the  land,  music  played  on  the  land. 
He  "opened  the  land."  a>  lie  phrases  it.  in  the  winter 
of  1967.  after  Sonoma  County  officials  tried  to  close 
Morning  Star  by  bulldozing  trees  and  all  the  build- 
ings except  Gottlieb's  house.  Some  Morning  Star 
people  moved  to  Wheeler's,  but  others  traveled  to 
New  Mexico,  where  they  founded  Morning  Star  East 
on  a  mesa  near  Taos  owned  by  another  wealthy  hip- 
pie. The  Southwest,  particularly  northern  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  has  more  communes  on  open 
land  than  am  other  region.  The  communes  there 
are  all  crowded,  and  Taos  is  becoming  a  Haight- 
Ashbury  in  the  desert.  More  land  continues  to  he 
opened  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  California. 
Oregon,  and  \\  ashington.  Gottlieb  plans  to  buy  land 
and  deed  it  to  God  in  Holland,  Sweden.  Mexico,  and 
Spain.  "We're  lighting  against  the  territorial  im- 
perative," he  says.  "The  hippies  should  get  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  creating  tliis  simple  idea.  \\  hy  did 
no  one  think  of  it  before  the  hippies?  Because  hip- 
pies  don'l  work,  so  the)  have  time  to  dream  up  truly 
creative  ideas." 


It  was  simmusiNG  to  heai  people  refer  to  them- 
selves as  "hippies":  I  thoughl  the  term  had  been 
rendered  meaningless  h\  overuse.  Our  culture  lias 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  style  ol  hip  dollies,  hair, 
language,  drugs,  music  dial  it  has  obscured  the 
substance  id  the  movement  with  which  people  a! 
VTorning  Star  and  Wheeler's  still  strongly  identify. 
Being  a  hippie.  io  them,  means  dropping  out  com- 
pletely, and  finding  anothei  wa\  to  live,  to  support 
oneself  physicall)  and  spiritually.  It  does  not  mean 
being  a  company  freak,  working  nine  to  live  in  a 
straight  jolt  and  roaming  the  East  Village  on  week- 
ends. Ii  mean-  saying  no  to  competition,  no  to  the 
work  ethic,  no  to  consumption  of  technology's  prod- 
ucts, no  to  political  systems  and  games.  Lou  Gottlieb, 
who  was  once  a  Communist  party  member,  says, 
"The  entire  Left  is  a  dead  end."  The  hippie  alterna- 
tive is  to  turn  inward  and  reach  backward  for  roots. 


simplicity,  and  the 'tribal  experience.  In  ka 
bloom  of  the  movement,  people  flowed  intislu 
where  housing  would  be  cheap  and  man  jtht 
could  be  obtained  free— food  scraps  from|est 
rants,  second-hand  clothes,  free  clinics  and  srJ 
But  the  slums  proved  inhospitable.  The  hip  es< 
nothing  to  improve  the  dilapidated  neighb(  kk 
and  they  were  preyed  upon  by  criminals,  sh 
and  the  desperate.  In  late  1967,  they  began  jjk| 
to  rural  land  where  there  would  be  few  pei  lex 
life  would  be  hard.  They  took  up  whatjtaa 
Sender  calls  "voluntary  primitivism."  ild 
houses  out  of  mud  and  trees,  planting  and  ir\ 
ing  crops  by  hand,  rolling  loose  tobacco  i  o 
arettes,  grinding  their  own  wheat,  bakin:  bn 
canning  vegetables,  delivering  their  own  >al 
and  educating  their  own  children.  They  -ve 
electricity,  the  telephone,  running  water,  ga  ;t« 
even  rock  music,  which,  of  all  things,  is  s.>pt 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  hip  culture.  The\  ta 
to  sing  and  play  their  own  music— folky  an  qi 

Getting  close  to  the  earth  meant  cone;  i 
their  bodies  to  cold,  discomfort,  and  strenuQsiij 
cise.  At  Wheeler's,  people  walk  twenty  mill 
carrying  water  and  wood,  gardening. and  isr 
each  other.  Only  four-wheel-drive  vehicles  cic 
the  ranch,  and  ultimately  Bill  wants  all  cars  in 
"We  would  rather  live  without  machines,  imi 
fact  that  we  have  no  good  roads  protects  .  i 
tourists.  People  are  car-bound,  even  polic  1 
would  never  come  in  here  without  their  v|UJ 
Although  it  rains  a  good  part  of  the  year,J 
the  huts  do  not  have  stoves  and  are  not  wat| 
"Houses  shouldn't  be  designed  to  keep 
weather,"  Bill  says.  "We  want  to  get  in  toijh  : 
it."  He  installed  six  chemical  toilets  on  the  ,nc 
comply  with  county  sanitation  requirementsrpfll 
says.  "1  wouldn't  go  in  one  of  those  toileUB 
paid  me.  It"s  ver)  important  for  us  to  be  ah  tc 
the  ground,  because  we  are  completing  a  < 
turning  to  Mother  Earth  what  she's  given  u 
bage  is  also  returned  to  the  ground.  Food  sop 
hmieil  in  a  compost  pile  of  sawdust  and  \ 
they  decompose  and  mix  with  the  soil.  ])i 
burned,  and  metal  buried.  Hut  not  everyon  is. 
scientious:  there  are  piles  ,,f  hash  on  vari<  i  t 
of  the  ranch.  .  i 

Because  of  the  haphazard  sanitation  sys 
water  at  Wheeler's  is  contaminated,  anil  u 
pie  adjust  to  it.  the)  suffei  dysentery,  j 1 1 - 1  a-  hi 
do  who  drink  the  water  in  Mexico.  Tl  e 
periodic  waves  ol  hepatitis,  clap,  crabs.  18 
and  streptococcic  throat  infections.  \o  one  TD 
his  teeth  more  than  once  a  week,  and  then  th^j 
use    "organic    toothpaste."    made  from 


cooked  in  tinfoil.  They  are  experimenting  vvi] 
and  Indian  healing  remedies  to  become  freel 
ufactured  medicinal  drugs,  but  see  no  contrH 
in  continuing  to  swallow  any  mind-altering  (Hi 
(hey  are  offered.  The  delivery  of  babies  on  I 
has  become  an  important  ritual.  With  frier 
dren.  and  animals  keeping  watch,  chantiaj 
getting  collectively  stoned,  women  have  g™B 
to  babies  thev  have  named  Morning  Star,1'* 
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Covelo  Vishnu  God.  Rainbow  Canyon  King, 
Raspberry  Sundown  Hummingbird  Wheeler, 
e  childbirth  ritual  and  the  weekly  feasts  are 
lious  attempts  at  what  is  called  "retribaliza- 
'  But  Wheeler's  Ranch,  like  many  hippie  settle- 
L  has  rejected  communal  living  in  favor  of  a 
community  of  individuals.  People  live  alone 
monogamous  units,  cook  for  themselves,  and 
their  own  houses  and  sometimes  gardens, 
e  should  not  be  a  main  lodge,  because  you  get 
lany  people  trying  to  live  under  one  roof  and 
esn't  work,"  Bill  says.  As  a  result,  there  are 
;s  who  eat  together,  share  resources,  and  rarely 
ith  others  on  the  ranch.  There  was  one  group 
;age  between  two  teen-age  girls,  a  forty-year- 
lan,  and  two  married  couples,  which  ended 
one  of  the  husbands  saw  his  wife  with  another 
n  the  group,  pulled  a  knife,  and  dragged  her 
dling.  "Forget  this  shit.  She  belongs  to  me." 
;h  couples,  the  double  standard  is  an  unw  ritten 
the  men  can  roam  but  the  women  must  be 
ul.  There  are  many  more  men  than  women, 
hen  a  new  girl  arrives,  she  is  pounced  upon, 
;d,  and  made  the  subject  of  w  ide  gossip.  Mary 
lia  Stevens,  or  Corky,  a  handsome  eighteen- 
ld  from  a  Chicago  suburb,  hiked  into  the 
1  one  afternoon  last  October  and  sat  down  1>\ 
>nt  gate  to  eat  a  can  of  Spam.  The  first  young 
vho  came  by  invited  her  t * >  a  party  where 
>ne  took  TCP,  a  tranquilizer  for  horses.  It  was 
(ge  trip— people  rolling  around  the  floor  of  the 
moaning,   retching,  laughing,  hallucinating, 
went  home  with  one  guy  and  stayed  with  him 
ree  weeks,  during  which  time  she  was  almost 
ntly  stoned.  "You  sort  of  have  to  be  stoned  to 
rough  the  first  days  here."  she  says.  "Then 
now  the  trip."  Corky  is  a  strapping,  well- 
"tioned.  large-boned  girl  with  a  milkmaid's 
id  long  blond  hair.  She  talks  softly,  w  ith  many 
5:  "I  love  to  go  around  naked.  There's  so 
sexual  energy  here,  it's  great.  Everybody's 
on  to  each  other's  bodies."  Corky  left  the 
ito  go  home  for  Christmas  and  to  officialh 
ut  of  Antioch  College:  she  hitchhiked  back, 
ler  own  house  and  chicken  coop,  learned  to 
io  laundry  in  a  tin  tub  with  a  washboard,  and 
ie  cows.  "I  love  dealing  with  things  that  are 
and  direct." 

\Uieeler  admires  Corky  for  making  it  on  her 
/hich  few  of  the  women  do.  Bill  is  torn  be- 
|is  desire  to  be  the  benefactor-protector  and 
olerance  of  people  who  aren't  self-reliant, 
ontemptuous  of  people  who  can't  pull  their 
eight,"  he  says.  Yet  he  constantly  worries 
the  welfare  of  others.  He  also  feels  conflict 
n  wanting  a  tribe,  indeed  wanting  to  be  chief- 
id  wanting  privacy.  "Open  land  requires  a 
faith,"  he  says,  "but  it's  worth  it,  because  it 
tees  there  will  always  be  change,  and  stag- 
is  death."  Because  of  the  fluidity  of  the  com- 
,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  become 
lically  self-sufficient.  None  of  the  communes 
pen  able  to  live  entirely  off  the  land.  Most  are 
ng  to  go  into  cash  crops  or  light  industry 


because  in  an  open  community  with  no  rules,  there 
are  not  enough  people  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
work  regularly.  The  women  with  children  receive 
w  elfare,  some  of  the  men  collect  unemployment  and 
food  stamps,  and  others  get  money  from  home.  They 
spend  very  little— perhaps  $600  a  year  per  person. 
"We're  not  up  here  to  make  money,"  Bill  says,  "ot- 
to live  like  country  squires." 

When  darkness  falls,  the  ranch  becomes  eerily 
quiet  and  mobility  stops.  No  one  uses  flashlights. 
Those  who  have  lived  there  some  time  can  feel  their 
way  along  the  paths  by  memory.  Others  stay  in  their 
huts,  have  dinner,  go  to  sleep,  and  get  up  with  the 
sun.  Around  7:00  p.m..  people  gather  at  the  barn 
w  ith  bottles  for  the  late  milking.  During  the  week, 
the  night  milking  is  the  main  social  event.  Corky 
says.  "It's  the  only  time  you  know  you're  going  to 
see  people.  Otherwise  you  could  wander  around  for 
days  and  not  see  anyone."  A  girl  from  Holland  and 
two  boys  have  gathered  mussels  at  a  nearby  beach 
during  the  day,  and  invite  everyone  to  the  tipi  to 
eat  them.  \\  e  sit  for  some  time  in  silence,  watching 
the  mussels  steam  open  in  a  pot  over  the  grate.  A 
boy  with  glassy  blue  eyes  whose  lids  seem  weighted 
down  starts  to  pick  out  the  orange  flesh  with  his 
dirt-caked  hands  and  drops  them  in  a  pan  greased 
with  Spry.  A  mang\  cat  snaps  every  third  mussel 
out  of  the  pan.  No  one  stops  it.  .  .  . 

Nancy,  in  her  shack  about  a  mile  from  the  tipi.  is 
fixing  a  green  stew  of  onions,  cabbage,  kale,  leeks, 
and  potatoes;  she  calls  to  three  people  who  live  near- 
by to  come  share  it.  Nancy  has  a  seventeen-year-old, 
all-American-girl  lai  c— straight  blond  hair  and  pink 
cheeks— on  a  plump,  saggy-stomached  mother's 
body.  She  has  been  married  twice,  gone  to  graduate 
school,  worked  as  a  social  worker  and  a  prostitute, 
joined  the  Sexual  Freedom  League,  and  taken  many 
overdoses  of  drugs.  Her  children  have  been  on  more 
acid  trips  than  most  adults  at  the  ranch.  "They  get 
very  quiet  on  acid,"  she  says.  "The  experience  is 
less  staggering  for  kids  than  for  adults,  because  acid 
returns  you  to  the  consciousness  of  childhood." 
Nancy  says  the  children  have  not  been  sick  since 
they  moved  to  Wheeler's  two  years  ago.  "I  can  see 
divine  guidance  leading  us  here.  This  place  has 
been  touched  by  God."  She  had  a  vision  of  planting 
trees  on  the  land,  and  ordered  fifty  of  exotic  variety, 
like  strawberry  guava,  camelia,  and  loquat.  Stirring 
the  green  stew,  she  smiles  vacuously.  "1  feel  antici- 
pant of  a  very  happy  future." 

With  morning  comes  a  hailstorm,  and  Bill 
Wheeler  must  go  to  court  in  Santa  Rosa  for  trial  on 
charges  of  assaulting  a  policeman  w  hen  a  squad  came 
to  the  ranch  looking  for  juvenile  runaways  and 
Army  deserters.  Bill,  Gay.  Gay's  brother  Peter. 
Nancy,  Shoshone,  and  Corky  spread  out  through  the 
courthouse,  peeling  off  mildewed  clothes  and  piling 
them  on  benches.  Peter,  a  gigantic,  muscular  fellow 
of  twenty-three,  rips  his  pants  all  the  way  up  the 
back,  and,  like  most  people  at  Wheeler's,  he  is  not 
wearing  underwear.  Gay  changes  Raspberry's  dia- 
pers on  the  floor  of  the  ladies'  room.  Nancy  takes 
off  her  rain-soaked  long  johns  and  leaves  them  in 
one  of  the  stalls. 


'From  the  first, 
the  land  selected 
the  people. 
Those  who 
couldn't  work 
hard  didn't 
survive.*" 
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It  is  a  tedious  day.  Witnesses  give  conflicting 
testimony,  but  all  corroborate  that  one  of  the  officers 
struck  Wheeler  first,  leading  to  a  shoving,  running, 
tackling,  pot-throwing  skirmish  which  also  involved 
Peter.  The  defendants  spend  the  night  in  a  motel, 
going  over  testimony  with  their  lawyer.  Bill  and 
Corky  go  to  a  supermarket  to  buy  dinner,  and  wheel 
down  the  aisle  checking  labels  for  chemicals,  open- 
ing jars  to  take  a  taste  with  the  finger,  uhmmm, 
laughing  at  the  "obsolete  consciousness"  of  the 
place.  They  buy  greens.  Roquefort  dressing,  peanut 
butter,  organic  honey,  and  two  Sara  Lee  cakes.  The. 
next  morning,  Nancy  says  she  couldn't  sleep  with 
the  radiator  and  all  the  trucks.  Gay  says,  "I  had  a 
dream  in  which  I  saw  death.  It  was  a  blond  man  with 
no  facial  hair,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  this  all-con- 
cealing expression."  Bill,  outside,  staring  at  the 
Kodak  blue  swimming  pool:  "I  dreamed  last  night 
that  Gay  and  I  got  separated  somehow  and  I  was 
stuck  with  Raspberry."  He  shudders.  "You  know,  I 
feel  love  for  other  people,  but  Gay  is  the  only  one  I 
want  to  spend  my  life  w  ith." 

The  jury  goes  out  at  3:00  p.m.  and  deliberates 
until  9:00.  In  the  courtroom,  a  mottled  group  in 
pioneer  clothes,  mud-spattered  and  frizzy-wet,  are 
chanting,  "Om."  The  jury  cannot  agree  on  four 
counts,  and  finds  Bill  and  Peter  not  guilty  on  three 
counts  The  judge  declares  a  mistrial.  The  county 
fathers  are  not  finished,  though.  They  are  still  at- 
tempting to  close  the  access  road  to  Wheeler's  and 
to  get  an  injunction* to  raze  all  buildings  on  the 
ranch  as  health  hazards.  Bill  Wheeler  is  not  worried, 
nor  are  his  charges,  climbing  in  the  jeep  and  sing- 
ing, "Am  day  now  ..."  God  will  provide. 


We  must  do  away  with  the  absolutely  specious 
notion  that  everybody  has  to  cum  a  living.... 
We  keep  inventing  jobs  because  of  this  false  idea 
that  everybody  has  to  be  employed  at  some  kind 
of  drudgery  because,  according  to  Malthusian- 
Darwinian  theory,  he  must  justify  his  right  to 
exist.  .  .  .  The  true  business  of  people  should  be 
to...  think  about  whatever  it  was  they  were 
thinking  about  before  somebody  came  along  and 
ttdd  them  they  hud  to  cum  it  Hi  iug. 

— R.  Buckminster  Fuller 

HIGHWAY  101  RIBBONING  DOWN  THE  COAST:  nar- 
cotic pastels,  the  smell  of  charbroiled  ham- 
burgers cooking,  motels  with  artificial  gas-flame 
fireplaces.  Total  sensory  Muzak.  California  banks 
now  print  their  checks  in  salmon  and  mauve  colors 
with  reproductions  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the 
High  Sierras,  the  Mojavc  Desert,  and  other  pano- 
ramas. "Beautiful  money,"  they  call  it.  As  I  cross 
the  San  Rafael  Bridge,  which,  because  the  clouds  are 
low,  seems  to  shoot  straight  into  the  sky  and  dis- 
appear. Radio  KABL  in  San  Francisco  is  playing 
"Shanp  i  i -la." 

South  of  the  city  in  Menlo  Park,  one  of  a  chain  of 
gracious  suburbs  languishing  in  industrial  smoke. 
Stewart  Brand  created  the  It  hole  Earth  Catalog,  and 
now  presides  over  the  \\  hole  Karth  Truck  Store  and 
mystique.  Brand,  a  thirty-year-old  biologist  who 


was  a  fringe  member  of  Ken  Kesey's  Merry 
sters,  put  out  the  first  catalog  in  1968  as  a  mail 
source  book  for  people  starting  communes  o:j 
nate  life-styles.  The  success  of  the  catalog— itj 
ing  a  thousand  copies  a  day— indicates  it  is  ans 
needs  that  cut  across  age  and  philosophical 
One  of  these  is  the  need  to  regain  control  oi 
environment,  so  that  when  the  refrigerator 
or  the  electric  power  goes  out.  you  don't 
stand  around  helplessly  waiting  for  repairme| 
dlemen,  and  technical  "experts"  to  fix  things 
expense.  The  Whole  Edith  Catalog  lists  bocl 
tools  that  enable  one  to  build  furniture,  fiida 
learn  real-estate  law,  raise  bees  for  honey,  fljj 
your  own  books,  build  houses  out  of  foariMjf 
tops,  or  mud.  and  even  bury  your  own  deadjW 
the  rites  of  passage  are  simple  and  meaningnBe 
Catalog  also  speaks  to  the  need  to  break  oufflB 
inflationary  cycle  of  higher  earning  and  3k 
spending.  It  offers  books  such  as  How  to  Gel^M 
the  Rat  Race  and  Live  on  $10  a  Month  and  SB 
Live  on  Nothing,  and  suggests  The  MoonlwK 
Manual  for  people  who  want  to  earn  subiW 
money  with  minimum  commitment  of  psyc^B 
Brand  says.  "I  admit  we  encourage  startinH 
scratch.  We  don't  say  it  will  be  eas\.  but  ed  at 
comes  from  making  mistakes.  Take  de 
babies  at  home.  That's  hazardous!  We  carr'n  f! 
that  tell  how  hazardous  it  is.  People  have  los 
that  way.  but  it  won't  hit  the  fan  until  we  lo 
mothers.  When  it  works,  though,  it's  gl 
Brand,  with  oversized  blue  eyes  and  gaunt 
breaks  into  infectious  laughter  as  he  descr 
fantasies.  "The  city-country  pull  is  behinO 
thing  going  on  now .  An  anthropologist  Cher|i 
know  feels  the  cycle  goes  like  this:  a  kid  gi 
has  talent,  goes  to  the  city  to  fulfill  him: 
comes  an  ideologue,  his  personality  deten 
and  to  recuperate,  he  goes  back  to  the  lafl 
impulse  to  return  to  the  land  and  to  formjB 
tional  communities."  or  communes,  is  beinjB 
the  sudden  demand  for  publications  like  /  /  G 
Revolution,  founded  in  the  I'' Ids  to  promc 
revival,  and  The  Modern  Utopian,  prodi 
"Alternatives!  Foundation"  in  Sebastopi 
fornia,  which  also  runs  a  commune  mate! 
vice. 

Brand  says  there  are  few  real  alternate 
styles  right  now  :  "There's  black  pride,  and  I* 
haired  run  for  the  hills.  Thai  s  it.  \\  hat  ue  '  B 
alternative  economies  and  alternative  po 
terns.  Maybe  alternative  ecologies.  ,>  ou  can' 
with  six  people."  Brand  points  out  that  nel! 
programs    "are    always    parasitic,  like 
babies.  They  feed  off  the  parent  culture  unti' 
strong  enough  to  be  self-sustaining."  The  co' 
in  New  Mexico,  he  says,  can  eventually  deve 
own  economy  by  trading  goods  and  serv 
paving  in  tokens,  "like  the  casinos  in  La 
The  climate  is  great  for  experiments  now. 
no  end  of  resources  for  promising  ideas.  Bll 
had  better  hurry,  because  the  avenues  will 
ing  closed  off."  He  laughs,  thrusting  his 
"Things  are  gelling  weirder  and  weirder.' 
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■  society  racing  through  the  turbulence  of 
lext  several  decades  ivill  be  able  to  do  with- 
some]  form  of  future-shock  absorber:  spe- 
:ed  centers  in  which  the  rate  of  change  is 
daily  depressed.  .  .  .  In  such  slow-paced 
minifies,  individuals  who  needed  or  wanted 
re  relaxed,  less  stimulating  existence  could 
■it. 

-Alvin  Toffler,  "Coping  with  Future  Shock" 

;|»S  ACROSS  THE  UPPER  NORTHWEST  are  flat 
I  ruler-straight,  snowbound  for  long  months, 
arid  and  dusty  in  the  summer.  At  an  empty 
;  in  a  poor,  wheat-growing  county,  the  road 
H  dips  and  winds  down  to  a  valley  filled  with 

■  ;s  and  primitive  log  cabins.  The  community 
in  this  natural  canyon  is  Freedom  Farm. 

I  in  1963.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  communes  to 
id  on  open  land.  The  residents— about  twen- 
adults  and  almost  as  many  children— are 
straightforward  people  who,  with  calculated 
js,  say  they  are  dropouts,  social  misfits,  un- 

sunwilling  to  cope  with  the  world  "outside." 
lmunity  has  no  rules,  except  that  no  one  can 
d  to  leave.  Because  it  predates  the  hippie 
tnt,  there  is  an  absence  of  mystical  claptrap 
gon  like  "far  out."  Only  a  few  are  vege- 
Members  do  not  want  *he  location  of  the 
lblished  for  fear  of  being  inundated  with 
delic  beggars." 

t'e  to  the  canyon  in  the  morning  and.  having 
my  lesson,  left  the  car  at  the  top  and  walked 

|e  steep,  icy  road.  The  farm  is  divided  into 
cs— 80  acres  at  the  north  end  of  the  canyon 

i  acres  at  the  south.  The  families  live  sepa- 
s  they  do  at  Wheeler's,  but  their  homes  are 
lhorate  and  solidly  built.  The  first  house  in 
|h  end  is  a  hexagonal  log  cabin  built  by 


Huw  Williams,  who  started  the  farm  when  he  was 
nineteen.  Huw  is  slight,  soft-spoken,  with  a  wispy 
blond  beard.  His  face  and  voice  ait-  expressionless, 
but  when  he  speaks,  he  is  likely  to  say  something 
startling,  humorous,  or  indicative  of  deep  feeling. 
When  I  arrived,  he  was  cutting  out  pieces  of  leather, 
wearing  a  green-and-brown  lumberman's  shirt  and 
a  knife  strapped  to  his  waist.  His  wife.  Sylvia,  was 
nursing  their  youngest  son.  while  their  two-year- 
old,  Sennett.  wearing  nothing  but  a  T-shirt,  was 
playing  on  the  floor  with  a  half-breed  Norwegian 
elkhound.  The  cabin  was  snugly  warm,  but  smelled 
faintly  of  urine  from  Sennett  peeing  repeatedlv  on 
the  rug.  There  was  a  cast-iron  stove,  tables  and 
benches  built  from  logs,  a  crib,  an  old-fashioned 
cradle,  and  a  large  bed  raised  off  the  floor  for 
warmth  and  storage  space.  On  the  wall  there  was 
a  calendar  opened  to  January,  although  it  was 
March. 

I  asked  Huw  how  the  community  had  stayed  to- 
gether for  seven  years.  He  said,  deadpan.  "The 
secret  is  not  to  try.  We've  got  a  lot  of  rugged  in- 
dividualists here,  and  everyone  is  into  ,.;  different 
thing.  In  reflection,  it  feels  good  that  we  survived. 
A  lot  of  us  were  from  wealthy  backgrounds,  and  the 
idea  of  giving  it  all  up  and  living  off  the  land  was  a 
challenge."  Huw  grew  up  on  a  ranch  40  miles  from 
the  canyon.  "I  had  everything.  When  I  was  four- 
teen, I  had  my  own  car,  a  half-dozen  cows,  and 
$600  in  the  bank."  When  he  was  fifteen,  his  house 
burned  down  and  he  saw  his  elaborate  collections- 
stamps,  models,  books— disappear.  He  vowed  not  to 
become  attached  to  possessions  after  that,  and  took 
to  sleeping  outdoors.  He  remembers  being  terrified 
of  violence,  and  idolized  Gandhi,  Christ,  and  Tol- 
stoy. At  seventeen,  he  became  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector and  began  to  work  in  draft  resistance.  While 
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Sara  Davidson  on  a  peace  walk  from  New  Hampshire  to  Washing- 
tun.  D.C..  he  decided  to  drop  out  of  the  University 
of  Washington  and  start  a  nonviolent  training  cen- 
ter, a  community  where  people  could  live  hy  sharing 
rather  than  competing.  He  persuaded  his  mother 
to  give  him  80  acres  in  the  canyon  for  the  project, 
rented  a  house,  called  the  Hart  House,  and  adver- 
tised in  peace  papers  for  people  to  come  and  share 
it  with  him. 

The  first  summer,  more  than  fifty  came  and  went 
and  they  all  lived  in  the  Hart  House.  One  of  the 
visitors  was  Sylvia,  a  fair-skinned  girl  with  long  . 
chestnut  hair  and  warm  wistful  eyes  that  hint  o'f 
sadness.  They  were  married,  and  Huw  stopped  talk- 
ing about  a  peace  center  and  started  studying  in- 
tentional communities.  He  decided  he  wanted  a 
community  that  would  be  open  to  anyone,  flexible, 
with  no  prescribed  rules  to  live  by.  Work  would  get 
done,  Huw  felt,  because  people  would  want  to  do 
it  to  achieve  certain  ends.  "It  s  a  Western  idea.  1  ou 
inspire  people  by  giving  them  a  goal,  making  it 
seem  important:  then  they'll  do  anything  to  get 
there/"  If  people  did  not  want  to  work.  Huw  felt, 
forcing  them  would  not  be  the  answer. 

The  results  were  chaotic.  "Emotional  crises,  fights 
over  everything.  A  constant  battle  to  get  things 
done.  A  typical  scene  would  he  for  one  guy  to  spend 
two  hours  fixing  a  meal.  He  had  to  make  three  sepa- 
rate dishes— one  for  vegetarians,  one  for  nonvege- 
tarians.  and  one  for  people  who  wouldn't  eat 
government-surplus  food,  lb'  would  put  them  on  the 
table,  everybody  would  grab,  and  if  you  stood  back 
you  got  nothing.  When  people  live  that  close  to- 
gether, thev  become  less  sensitive,  and  manners  go 
right  out  the  window.  It  was  educational,  bul  we 
knew  it  wasn't  suitable  for  raising  children.  The 
group  pooled  resources  and  bought  another  120 
acres  two  miles  away.  Huw  and  Sylvia  built  their 
own  cabin  and  moved  out  of  the  Hart  House;  an- 
other couple  followed.  Then  around  1(>0(>.  the  drug 
scene  exploded  and  the  farm  was  swamped  with 
speed  freaks,  runaways,  addicts,  and  crazies.  A 
schism  grew  between  the  permanent  people  and  the 
transients.  The  transients  thought  the  permanents 
were  uptight  and  stingv.  'fhe  permanents  said  the 
transients  were  abusing  the  land.  When  most  of  the 
permanents  had  built  their  own  cabins,  they  began 
talking  about  burning  down  the  Hail  I  louse.  I  heard 
many  versions  of  the  incident.  Some  say  a  man. 
whom  I  shall  call  George,  burned  it.  Some  say  e\  ei  5 
one  did  it.  Some  said  they  watched  and  were  against 
it  hut  fell  the)  should  not  stop  it.  Afterwards,  most 
of  the  transients  left,  and  the  farm  settled  into  its 
present  pattern  of  individual  families  tending  their 
own  gardens,  buying  their  own  supplies,  and  rais- 
ing their  own  animals.  Each  family  has  at  least  two 
vehicles-  a  car  and  a  tractor,  or  a  motorcycle  or 
truck.  Huw  says.  "We  do  our  share  of  polluting." 

The  majority  at  Freedom  live  on  welfare,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  food  stamps.  A  few 
take  part-time  jobs  picking  apples  or  wheat,  one 
does  free-lance  writing,  and  some  do  crafts.  Huw 
makes  about  $50  a  month  on  his  leather  work.  Ken 
Meistcr  makes  wall  hangings,  Rico  and  Pat  sell 


jewelry  to  psychedelic  shops,  and  Steve  rais  ri 
bits.  Huw  believes  the  farm  could  suppor  ;tsf 
by  growing  organic  grains  and  selling  them  1  rai 
order,  but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  enough  c.jpi 
ation  to  do  this.  "It's  impossible  to  have  in 
commune,  where  everyone  lives  and  works  )lh 
tively,  and  free  land,  where  anyone  can  sell 
says.  "Some  day  we  might  have  a  commune  i  t 
land,  but  not  everyone  yvho  lived  on  the  land  oi 
ha\  e  to  join  it." 

The  only  communal  rituals  are  Thanksgi  ,igi . . 
the  schoolhouse  and  the  corn  dance,  held  jMnm 
first  full  moon  of  May.  Huw  devised  the  con 
from  a  Hopi  Indian  ceremony,  and  each  yeaijtg 
wilder.  Huw  builds  a  drum,  and  at  sundown  ve 
one  gathers  on  a  hillside  with  food.  wine,  tl  cl 
dren  in  costumes,  animals,  and  musical  instruct 
They  take  turns  beating  the  drum  but  must  ,'e\ 
beating  until  daw  n.  They  roast  potatoes,  anc.oi  • 
times  a  kid.  a  pig.  or  a  turkey  ,  get  stoned,  an 
howl,  and  drop  to  sleep.  "But  that's  only  m 
year.**  one  of  the  men  says.  "We  could  h;.) Ji 
every  month,  and  it  would  hold  the  commu  fyt 
gether."  Not  everyone  wants  this  solidarit1  hi 
ever.  Some  are  like  hermits  and  have  stalls 
corners  of  the  cany  on  where  thev  want  to  m 
alone.  The  families  who  live  nearby  get  Let 
for  dinners,  chores,  and  bain -sitting.  At  thjtte 
end,  the  Williamses.  the  Swansons.  and  the  (jldj  . 
pop  in  and  out  constantly.  On  the  day  I  arrilM 
are  having  a  garden  meeting  at  the  Swansjfl 
decide  what  to  order  for  spring  planting.      ,  yi 

The  Swansons.  who  have  three  young  cl  cb 
moved  into  the  canyon  this  year  after  buy'-m,, 
SI. 000.  the  two-story  house  a  man  ealle  S 
had  built  for  his  own  family. Steve  had  hacjb<  ;, 
iiiLr  out  with  Huw  and  wanted  to  move  to  tli.st 
acres.  The  Swansons  needed  a  place  the' d 
move  into  right  away.  The  house  has  the  bes« 
menl  at  the  farm,  with  a  flush  toilet  (si  i)j 
off  hv  a  blanket  hung  from  the  ceiling  I .  in 
water,  and  electricity  that  drives  a  stove,  re. 
lor.  .ind  freezer.  Jack  Swanson,  an  outgoing 
faced  man  of  thirty-five,  with  short  hairj 
moustache,  works  on  a  newspaper  150  mil< 
and  commutes  to  the  farm  for  weekend-.  II 
Barbara,  twenty -four,  is  the  image  of  a  MidtK 
college  girl :  jeans  cut  off  to  Bermuda  length.  < 
with  Beter  Ban  collars,  and  a  daisy -pi  int(  i 
around  her  short  brown  hair.  Bul  it  is  quiill 
parent  thai  she  is  a  strong-willed  noncon 
"I've  always  been  a  black  sheep.'"  she  savs. 
supermarkets— everything's  been  chemical 
served.  You  might  as  well  be  in  a  morgue."  1 
is  gifted  at  baking,  pickling,  and  canning,  an 
to  raise  sheep  to  weave  and  dye  the  wool 
She  and  Jack  tried  living  in  various  cities, 
suburb,  then  a  farm  in  Idaho,  where  they  foil 
lacked  the  skills  lo  make  il  work.  "We  werj| 
equipped  hv  society  lo  live  off  the  earth."  Ja 
"We  thought  about  moving  to  FreedomFi 
three  or  four  years,  but  when  times  were  g 
put  it  off."  Last  year  their  third  child  was  b<|i 
a  lung  disease  which  required  months  of  hos  U 


ft 


nd  left  them  deep  in  debt.  Moving  to  the 
seemed  a  way  out.  "If  we  had  stayed  in  the 
js,  we  found  we  were  spending  everything  we 

with  rent  and  car  payments,  and  could  "never 
ff  die  debts.  I  had  to  make  more  and  more 

stay  even.  The  price  was  too  high  for  what  we 
i  in  life,"  Jack  says.  "Here,  because  I  don't 
;nt  and  because  we  can  raise  food  ourselves, 
1 1  have  to  make  as  much  money.  We  get  help 
ning.  and  have  good  company.  In  two  or  three 
s,  this  house  is  all  mine— no  interest,  no  taxes, 
le  it  would  cost  me  $20,000  and  8  per  cent 

St." 


AINSTORM  HITS  at  midnight  and  by  morning 
le  snow  has  washed  off  the  canyon  walls,  the 
i  has  flooded  over,  and  the  roads  are  slushy 
uts.  Sylvia  saddles  two  horses  and  we  ride 
to  the  south  120.  There  are  seven  cabins  on 
lley  floor,  and  three  hidden  by  trees  on  the 
)utside  one  of  the  houses,  Steve  is  feeding 
bbits:  the  mute,  wiggling  animals  areeluster- 
ound  the  cage  doors.  Steve  breeds  the  rabbits 
1  to  a  processor  and  hopes  to  earn  $100 
;th  from  the  business.  He  also  kills  them  to 
It's  tough  to  do."  he  says,  "but  if  people 
ihg  to  eat  meat,  they  should  be  willing  to  kill 
imal."  While  Steve  is  building  his  new  house. 
.  moved  with  his  w  ife  and  four  children  into 
bin  of  a  couple  I  shall  call  George  and  Liz 
George  is  a  hefty,  porcine  man  of  thirty-nine, 
er  who  earned  a  doctorate  in  statistics,  headed 
rertising  agency,  ran  guns  to  Cuba,  worked 
vil  servant,  a  mason,  a  dishwasher,  and  rode 
eights.  He  can  calculate  the  angles  of  a  geo- 
iome  and  quote  Boccaccio  and  Shakespeare, 
i  had  three  wives,  and  does  not  want  his  name 
;  because  "there  are  a  lot  of  people  I  don't 
o  find  me." 

e,  a  hard-lived  thirty-four,  has  a  past  that 
George's  for  tumult :  nine  years  as  an  Army 
ier,  AWOL.  running  a  coffee  house  in  El  Paso, 
nths  in  a  Mexican  jail  on  a  marijuana  charge, 
lg  nine-to-five  as  chief  engineer  in  a  fi re- 
factory  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  then 
ountry  to  Spokane.  Steve  has  great  dynamism 
arm  that  are  both  appealing  and  abrasive.  His 
veness  inevitably  led  to  friction  in  every  situ- 
intil,  tired  of  bucking  the  system,  he  moved  to 
im.  "I  liked  the  structure  of  this  community," 
s.  "Up  there,  I  can't  get  along  with  one  out 
lousand  people.  Here  I  make  it  with  one  out 
."  He  adds,  "We're  in  the  business  of  sur- 
'hile  the  world  goes  crazy.  It's  good  to  know 
build  a  fire,  or  a  waterwheel.  because  if  the 
ends,  you're  there  now." 
yone  at  Freedom  seems  to  share  this  sense  of 
ent  doomsday.  Huw  says,  "When  the  coun- 
iped  out,  electricity  will  stop  coming  through 
res.  so  you  might  as  well  do  without  it  now. 
t  believe  you  should  use  any  machine  you 
be  yourself."  Steve  says,  "Technology  can't 
;1  the  world's  people."  Stash,  a  young  man 


who  lives  alone  at  the  farm,  asks,  "Am  I  going  to  ' 
start  starving  in  twenty  years?" 

Steve:  "Not  if  you  have  a  plot  to  garden." 

Stash:  "What  if  the  ravaging  hordes  come 
through?" 

Steve:  "Be  prepared  for  the  end.  or  gel  vmuselt 
a  gun." 

There  is  an  impulse  to  dismiss  this  talk  as  a 
projection  of  people's  sense  of  their  own  private 
doom,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  fear  is  widespread. 
Stewart  Brand  writes  in  the  II  hole  Earth  Catalog: 
"One  barometer  of  people's  social-confidence  level 
is  the  sales  of  books  on  survival.  1  can  report  that 
sales  on  The  Survival  Bool,  are  booming:  it's  one  of 
our  fastest  moving  items." 

Several  times  a  week,  Steve,  Stash,  and  Steve's 
daughter  Laura,  fourteen,  drive  to  the  small  town 
nearby  to  buy  groceries,  visit  a  friend,  and,  if  the 
hot  water  holds  out,  take  showers.  They  stop  at  Joe  s 
Bar  for  beer  and  hamburgers— 40  cents  "with  all  the 
trimmings."  Laura,  a  graceful,  quiet  girl,  walks 
across  the  deserted  street  to  buy  Mad  magazine  and 
look  at  rock  record  albums.  There  are  three  teen- 
agers at  the  farm— all  girls— and  all  have  tried  run- 
ning away  to  the  city.  One  was  arrested  for  shop- 
lifting, another  was  picked  up  in  a  c  rash  pad  with 
seven  men.  Steve  says,  "We  have  just  as  much 
trouble  with  our  kids  as  straight,  middle-class 
parents  do.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  people  in  other  com- 
munities and  find  out  how  they  handle  their  teen- 
agers. Maybe  we  could  send  ours  there."  Stash  says. 
"Or  bring  teen-age  boys  here"  The  women  at  the 
farm  have  started  to  joke  uneasily  that  their  sons 
will  become  uptight  businessmen  and  their  daugh- 
ters will  be  suburban  housewives.  The  history  of 
Utopian  communities  in  this  country  has  been  that 
the  second  generation  leaves.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
commune-raised  children  having  their  first  haute- 
cuisine  meal,  or  sleeping  in  silk  pajamas  in  a  luxury 
hotel,  or  taking  a  jet  plane.  Are  thev  not  bound  to  be 
dazzled?  Sylvia  says.  "Our  way  of  life  is  an  over- 
reaction  to  something,  and  our  kids  will  probably 
overreact  to  us.  It's  absurd.  Kids  run  away  from 
this,  and  all  the  runaways  from  the  city  come  here." 

In  theory,  the  farm  is  an  expanded  family,  and 
children  can  move  around  and  live  with  different 
people  or  build  houses  of  their  own.  In  the  sum- 
mer, they  take  blankets  and  sleeping  bags  up  in 
the  cliffs  to  sleep  in  a  noisy,  laughing  bunch.  W  hen 
I  visited,  all  the  children  except  one  were  staving 
in  their  parents'  houses.  Low-key  tension  seemed 
to  be  running  through  the  community,  with  Steve 
and  Huw  Williams  at  opposiie  poles.  Steve's  wife. 
Ann,  told  me,  "We  don't  go  along  with  Huw's  phi- 
losophy of  anarchy.  We  don't  think  it  works.  You 
need  some  authority  and  discipline  in  any  social 
situation."  Huw  says,  "The  thing  about  anarchy 
is  that  I'm  willing  to  do  a  job  myself,  if  I  have  to, 
rather  than  start  imposing  rules  on  others.  Steve 
and  George  want  things  to  be  done  efficiently  with 
someone  giving  orders,  like  the  Army." 

At  dinner  when  the  sun  goes  down.  Steve's  and 
George's  house  throbs  with  good  will  and  festivity. 
The  cabin,  like  most  at  the  farm,  is  not  divided  into 


'In  theory,  the 
farm  is  an  ex- 
panded family, 
and  children  can 
move  around 
and  live  w  ith  dif- 
ferent people  or 
build  houses  oi 
their  own." 


OPEN  LAND 


Sara  Davidson  separate  rooms.  All  nine  people—  Steve,  Ann,  and 
their  four  children,  the  Snows  and  their  baby— sleep 
on  the  upstairs  level,  while  the  downstairs  serves  as 
kitchen,  dining  and  living  room.  "The  teen-agers 
wish  there  were  more  privacy,"  Steve  says,  "but  for 
us  and  the  younger  children,  it  feels  really  close. " 
Most  couples  at  the  farm  are  untroubled  about  mak- 
ing love  in  front  of  the  children.  "We  don't  make  a 
point  of  it."  one  man  says,  "but  if  they  happen  to 
see  it.  and  it's  done  in  love  and  w  ith  good  vibrations, 
they  won't  be  afraid  or  embarrassed." 

While  Ann  and  Liz  cook  hasenpfeffer,  Steve's 
daughters.  Laura  and  Karen,  ten,  improvise  making 
gingerbread  with  vinegar  and  brown  sugar  as  a 
substitute  for  molasses.  A  blue  jay  chatters  in  a 
cage  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Geese  honk  outside,  and 
live  dogs  chase  each  other  around  the  room.  Steve 
plays  the  guitar  and  sings.  The  hasenpfeffer  is  su- 
perb. The  rabbits  have  been  pickled  for  two  days, 
cooked  in  red  wine,  herbs,  and  sour  cream.  There 
are  large  bowls  of  beets,  potatoes,  jello,  and  the  gin- 
gerbread, which  tastes  perfect,  with  homemade 
apple  sauce.  Afterward'-,  we  all  get  toothpicks.  Liz, 
an  uninhibited,  roly-pol)  girl  of  twenty-three,  is 
describing  how  she  hitchhiked  to  the  farm,  met 
C.eorge.  stayed,  and  got  married.  "I  like  it  here." 
she  says,  pursing  her  lips,  "because  I  can  stand 
nude  on  my  front  porch  and  yell,  fuck!  Also.  1  think 
I  like  it  here  because  I'm  fat.  and  there  aren't  many 
mirrors  around.  Clothes  don't  matter,  and  people 
don't  judge  you  by  your  appearance  like  they  do 
out  there."  She  adds.  "I've  always  been  different 
from  others.  I  think  most  of  the  people  here  are 
misfits— the)  have  problems  in  communicating,  re- 
lating to  one  another."  Ann  sa\s.  "Communication 
is  ridiculous.  We've  begun  to  feel  gossip  is  much 
better.  It  gradually  gets  around  to  the  person  it's 
about,  and  that's  okay.  Most  people  here  can't 
say  things  to  each  other's  face 

I  walk  home— I'm  staving  in  a  vacant  cabin- 
across  a  field,  with  the  stars  standing  <>ul  in  brilliant 
relief  from  the  black  sky.  Lights  flicker  in  the  cabins 
sprinkled  through  the  valley.  Ken  Meister  is  milking 
late  in  the  bain.  The  (ire  is  still  going  in  nn  cabin: 
I  add  two  logs,  lighl  the  kerosene  lamps,  and  climb 
under  the  blankets  on  the  high  bed.  Stream  water 
sweeps  h\  the  cabin  in  low  whooshes,  the  fire  sput- 
ters. The  rhythm  of  the  canyon,  alter  a  few  days, 
seems  to  have  entered  m \  body.  I  fall  asleep  around 
ten.  wake  i j | •  at  six.  and  can  feel  the  time  even 
though  there  are  no  clocks  around.  In  the  morning 
light,  though.  I  find  two  dead  mice  on  the  door, 
and  iinisl  walk  a  mile  to  get  water,  then  build  a  Fire 
lo  heal  it.  It  becomes  clear  why,  in  a  community 
like  this,  the  sex  roles  arc  so  well-defined  and  satis- 
fying. When  men  actually  do  heavy  physical  labor 
like  chopping  trees,  baling  hay,  and  digging  irriga- 
tion ditches,  ii  feels  ver)  fulfilling  for  the  woman  to 
tend  the  cabin,  grind  wheal,  put  up  fruit,  and  sew 
or  knit.  Each  depends  on  the  other  for  basic  needs 
shelter,  warmth,  food.  With  no  intermediaries, 
such  as  supermarkets  and  banks,  there  is  a  direcl 
relationship  between  work  and  survival.  It  is  thus 
possible,  according  to  Huw,  for  even  the  most  repel i- 


tive  jobs  such  as  washing  dishes  or  sawing  jK 
be  spiritually  rewarding.  "Saw  ing  puts  my  IflE 
good  place,"  he  says.  "It's  like  a  yogic  exerW 


IN  ADDITION  TO  HIS  FARMING  and  leathf 
Huw  has  assumed  the  job  of  teacher  for  B 
children  of  school  age.  Huw  believes  schodjH 
be  a  free,  anarchic  experience,  and  that  llie^ 
should  set  their  own  learning  programs, 
given  this  freedom,  the  children,  who  we 
tomed  to  public  school,  said  they  wanted  to  f 
ride  the  horses.  Huw  finally  told  them  they 
at  the  school  house  every  day  for  at  least  of 
They  float  in  and  out.  and  Huw  stays  half 
He  walks  home  for  lunch  and  passes  Ka.KI 
another  girl  on  the  road.  Karen  taunts  hi 
you  see  the  mess  we  made  at  the  school?' 
"Yes,"'  Huw  says. 
"Did  you  see  our  note?" 
Huw  walks  on,  staring  at  the  ground.  " 
me  feel  you  don't  have  much  respect  for  then 
the  school." 

She  laughs.  "Course  we  don't  have  any  rH 
"Well,  it's  your  school."  Huw  says  softly |l 
Karen  shouts.  "You  said  it  was  your  sc|H 
other  day.  You're  an  Indian  giver." 

Huw  :  "1  never  said  it  was  my  school.  Yflj 
ents  said  that."  Aside  to  me.  he  say  s.  "Them 
ting  better  at  arguing  every  day.  Still  II 
good,  though."  I  tell  Huw  they  seem  to  eitfl 
menting  him.  "I  know.  I'm  the  only  adultW 
here  they  can  do  that  to  without  getting  cl 
It  gives  them  a  sense  of  power.  It's  ironic, 
I  keep  saying  they're  mature  and  respons 
their  parents  say  they  need  strict  autho 
discipline.  So  who  do  they  rebel  against? 
going  to  call  a  school  meeting  tonight 
can  talk  some  of  this  out." 

In  the  afternoon  I  visit  Rico  and  Pat,  vl 
frame  house  is  the  most  beautiful  and  imagii 
the  farm.  It  has  three  levels— a  basement,  wl 
work  on  jewelrv  and  have  stored  a  year's  s] 
food:  a  kitchen-living-room  floor;  and  a  hij 
ing  porch  reached  by  a  ladder.  The  seconi 
carpeted,  with  harem-like  cushions,  furs, 

hangings.  There  are  low  tables.  01  1  whicl 

u  veal  a  sunken  white  porcelain  bathtub  w 
ning  water  healed  by  the  wood  stove.  Ricoi 
five,  designed  the  house  so  efficiently  lhatj 
winter,  when  the  temperature  drops  to  2jj 
zero,  it  is  warm  enough  for  him  to  InunfJI 
weaiing  nothing  but  a  black  cape  Pal  a'H 
have  talked  about  living  with  six  adults 
form  of  gioiip  marriage,  hut.  Pal  says,  "thffll 
one  here  we  could  really  do  it  with.  The  se  ill) 
periments  thai  have  gone  on  have  heenM 
compulsive  and  desperate.  Some  of  us  thiJB 
ousy  is  innate."  Pico  savs.  "I  thirds  it's  ci|0 
Pat  savs.  "Hopefully  our  kids  will  be  able  II 
up  w  ithoul  it.  I  think  the  children  who  ;ij  » 
here  will  really  have  a  chance  to  develop  freH 
older  children  who've  come  here  recently  M 
far  gone  to  appreciate  the  environment." 
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Adrian  Denny  is  an  expert. 
He  takes  pride  in  knowing 
the  best  areas  to  camp, 
the  finest  fishing  waters, 
the  really  interesting 
places  to  visit,  and  the 
most  direct  routes  to  travel. 

The  Dennys  and  their 
1965  station  wagon 
have  been  to  22  states 
and  8  national  parks 
in  the  last  five  years— 
with  stickers  to  prove  it. 
The  oval  one  in  the  right 
corner  is  there  because 
he  feels  we  helped. 
(We  did.) 
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In  the  evening,  ten  parents  and  five  children  show 
up  at  the  school,  a  one-room  house  built  with 
eighteen  sides,  so  that  a  geodesic  dome  can  be  con- 
structed on  top.  The  room  has  a  furnace,  book- 
shelves and  work  tables,  rugs  and  cushions  on  the 
floor.  Sylvia  is  sitting  on  a  stool  in  the  center  nurs- 
ing her  son.  Two  bovs  in  yellow  pajamas  are  run- 
ning in  circles,  squealing,  "Ba-ba-ba!"  Karen  is 
drawing  on  the  blackboard— of  all  things,  a  city 
skyscape.  Rico  is  doing  a  yoga  headstand.  Steve 
and  Huw  begin  arguing  about  whether  the  children 
should  have  to  come  to  the  school  every  day.  Steve 
says,  in  a  booming  voice.  "I  think  the  whole  canyon 
should  be  a  learning  community,  a  total  educational 
environment.  The  kids  can  learn  something  from 
everyone.  If  you  want  to  teach  them,  why  don't  you 
come  to  our  house?"  Huw,  standing  with  a  clip- 
hoard  against  his  hip.  savs."They  have  to  come  here 
to  satisfy  the  county  school  superintendent.  But  it 
seems  futile  when  they  come  in  and  say  I'm  not 
qualified  to  teach  them.  \\  here  do  they  get  that  ?" 

Steve  sa\s.  "'From  me.  I  don't  think  you're  qual- 
ified." Huw  :  "Well  I'm  prepared  to  quit  and  give 
you  the  option  of  doing  something  else,  or  sending 
them  to  public  school." 

Sieve  says,  "Don  I  quit.  I  know  your  motives  are 
pure  as  the  driven  snow.  .  .  ." 

Huw  sa\s.  "I'm  doing  it  for  myself  as  well,  to 
prove  I  can  do  it.  But  it  all  fits  together." 

Thev  reach  an  understanding  without  speaking 
further. 

Sieve  then  savs.  "I  d  like  to  propose  that  we  go 
door-to-door  in  this  community  and  get  everyone 
enthused  about  the  school  as  a  center  for  adult 
learning  and  cultural  adivitv  first,  and  for  the  kid- 
dies second.  Because  when  you  turn  on  the  adults, 
the  kids  will  follow.  The  school  building  needs  fin- 
ishing—the  dome  should  he  built  this  summer.  Un- 
less there's  more  enthusiasm  in  this  community,  km 
not  going  lo  contribute  a  thing.  But  il  we  gel  every- 
body to  boost  this,  hv  God  I  II  he  the  first  one  out 
lo  dig." 

Iluw  sav^.  "\  on  don  t  think  the  people  who  took 
the  lime  lo  come  tonight  is  enough  interest?  I  may 
he  cynical,  hui  I  think  the  onl)  uav  lo  get  some 
of  the  others  here  would  be  lo  have  pot  and  dope." 

Steve:  "Gel  them  interested  in  the  idea  of  guest 
speakers,  musicians,  from  India,  all  over.  We  can 
huild  hunk  dorms  to  accommodate  them." 

Huw :  "Okay.  I  think  we  should  gel  together  every 
Sundav  nighl  lo  discuss  ideas,  hash  things  over.  In 
the  meantime,  whv  don't  we  huv  materials  lo  finish 
the  building  ?" 

On  I  he  morn  ing  I  leave,  sunlight  washes  down  the 
v  a  I  lev  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Iluw.  in  his  green  I  u  Hi- 
bernian >  shiit.  i  ides  wilh  me  lo  the  lop  road.  "\lv 
d  i  can  i  is  [o  see  this  can  von  Idled  wilh  I  a  mi  lies  who 
live  here  all  the  lime,  with  lots  of  children."  lb1 
continues  in  a  lulling  rhythm:  "We  could  export 
some  kind  of  food  or  product.  The  school  is  very 
i  in  port  a  ii  I  il  should  be  integrated  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. Children  from  all  over  could  come  to  work, 
learn,  and  live  with  different  families.  I'd  like  to 
have  doctors  here  anil  a  clinic  where  people  could 


be  healed  naturally.  Eventually  there  shot  J  f- 
ham  radio  system  set  up  between  all  the  ccSmLi 
ties  in  the  country,  and  a  blimp,  so  we  cou|al)|\ 
field  trips  back  and  forth.  I  don't  think  oVq 
munity  is  enough  to  meet  our  needs.  Welea 
world  culture." 

Huw  stands,  with  hands  on  hips,  the  W(;H 
back  on  his  heels— a  small  figure  against  th  irt 
field.  "Some  day  I'm  going  to  inherit  six  jflj 
more  acres  down  there,  and  it'll  all  be  f rei  J 
should  be  available  for  anybody  to  use  likjii 
with  the  Indians."  He  smiles  with  the  righ  o 
of  his  mouth.  "The  Indians  could  no  morirfl 
stand  owning  land  than  thev  could  owning;  ti:si 


IT  e've  fin!  to  get  ourselves  back  to  the  gafia 
— Joni  Mitchell,  from  the  song,  "Wovm 


L VST  HALLOWEEN  IN  JEMEZ.  NEW  ME.\>0,' 
squidlike  "  rock-drug-alternate-culture'sj 
ground  gathered  itself  together  to  discuss  1 
do  with  the  energy  manifested  at  W  oodsto^. 
can  we  use  that  power,  thev  asked,  and  pti/e 
from  being  sickened  and  turned  as  it  wa'at 
Rolling  Stones  Free  Concert  in  Altamont?  In 
swer  seemed  to  generate  itself:  buy  lano'tl 
aw  ay  the  deed,  open  it  to  am  one  and  call  l* 
People's  Park.  Hold  an  earth-warming  festMl 
ecological  world's  fair— all  free.  A  nonpr  c 
poration  was  formed  to  collect  money  anor 
legal  problems.  But  there  would  be  no  aubi 
and  no  rules  in  Faith  People  s  Park.  Paul  K-isi 
Tom  Law,  Milan  Melvin.  Ken  Kesey.  MaM 
Elliot,  and  the  Hog  Farm  traveling  communlCl 
led  by  Hugh  Romney  fanned  out  to  s,.||  t  i 
Thev  asked  everyone  who  had  been  at  W  (.:1s 
in  bod)  or  spirit  to  contribute  a  dollar.  ;( 
they  talked  of  Inn  ing  2(1.001)  acres  in  New  \t 
or  Colorado.  In  a  few  months,  they  wereal 
about  100. 000  acres  in  inanv  small  pieces, jlii 
the  Country.  Thev  flooded  the  media  with  |  >n 
(d  "a  way  out  of  the  disaster  of  the  cities,  vi 
alternative."  Hugh  Romnev.  calling  himseiw 
Gravy,  in  an  aviator  suit,  sheepskin  vestal 
Donald  Duck  hat,  spoke  on  television  abet* 
plicity,  community,  and  harmonx  wi  III  the  lid, 
cards,  letters,  and  money  poured  in.  SorMi 
hand-printed,  with  bits  of  leaves  and  stardu  ii 
creases,  sonic  were  typed  on  business  stsfl 
One.  from  a  young  man  in  Fa  (/range,  M 
seemed  to  touch  all  the  chords: 


Hello,  \faybe  tvc'ie  not  ns  alone  as  I  tin  I 
/  am  24,  m\  developed  skills  arc  as  an  adtM 
ing  wriler-producer-director.  It  seems  stm 
iraste.  I  hare  energy.  I  can  simplify  my  Hf-M 
I  want  to  help.  I  am  conduced  that  a  new} 
style,  one  which  holds  something  si>iritu'\m 
sacred,  is  necessary  in  this  land.  People  n| 
turn  to  the  slow  and  happ\  pace  ol  life  iha,  W 
abandoned  along  with  their  understand!)  I 
brotherhood .  Thanh  you  for  opening  doors. 

P.S.  /'/ease  let  me  /note  what  site  you 
chase  so  I  can  leave  as  soon  as  possible  for 


r  Howe 


♦OKS 

te  to  an  American  poet 


centennial  of  Edwin  Arling- 
Robinson— he  was  born  on  De- 
22,  1869— has  passed  without  a 
r  of  public  notice.  My  first  reac- 
this  neglect  was  a  feeling  of 
since  Robinson  is  one  of  the  best 
e  have  ever  had  in  this  country, 
led  by  reflection  and  time,  I  have 
i)  see  that  perhaps  it  doesn't  mat- 
cher the  writers  we  most  care 
eceive  their  "due."  Only  the  liv- 
d  praise.  Writers  like  Robinson 
in  their  work,  appreciated  by 
who  aren't  afraid  to  be  left  alone 
old  book. 

nson  himself  would  hardly  have 
d  any  other  fate,  for  he  was  not 

of  man  to  make  demands  on  this 
|r  the  next.  Shy  of  all  literary 
just  managing  to  keep  afloat 
l  a  workable  mixture  of  stoicism 
:ohol,  he  lived  entirely  for  his 

Most  of  the  time  he  was  very 
nd  all  of  the  time  alone,  a  with- 
and  silent  bachelor.  He  seems  to 
nuposed  verse  with  that  single- 
ness the  rest  of  us  keep  for  occa- 
f  vanity  and  profit.  As  a  result 
le  "too  much."  and  his  Collected 
*  coming  almost  to  1,500 
i  pages,  has  a  great  deal  of 
,  oik.  But  a  small  portion  is  very 
id  a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
inquestionably  great. 

to  be  sure,  is  not  the  received 
judgment— though  a  few  critics. 

Conrad  Aiken  in  some  fine  re- 
f  the  1920s  and  Yvor  Winters  in 
lid  little  book  published  in  1946, 
cognized  his  worth.  The  public 
of  a  Robert  Frost,  however, 
»n  could  never  hope  to  match ; 
roval  of  the  avant-garde,  when  it 

all,  came  in  lukewarm  portions, 

S.  Eliot  had  declared  his  work 
i<  fdiaible'  and  that,  foi  a  time. 


is  no  single  hook  in  which  one  can 
'ntly  read  all  of  Robinson's  best  work. 
e  -ted  Poems  (Macmillan)  is  poorly 
at,  and  forbidding.  Morton  Zabel  has 
Selected  Poems    (Macmillan)  for 
le  poet  James  Dickey  has  written  a 
"tic    introduction;    the  choices  are 
s  ome  of  the  best  of  the  middle-length 
the  Arthurian  poems  had  necessarily 
ii  ted.  We  need  a  selection  that  in- 
ie  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  poems. 


was  that.  Robinson  stood  apart  from  the 
cultural  movements  of  his  day,  so  much 
so  that  he  didn't  even  bother  to  oppose 
literary  modernism:  he  simply  followed 
his  own  convictions.  He  was  one  of  those 
New  England  solitaries— great-grand- 
sons of  the  Puritans,  nephews  of  the 
Emersonians!— whose  lives  seem  barren 
and  pinched  but  who  leave,  in  their 
stolid  devotion  to  a  task,  something 
precious  to  the  world. 

The  trouble  in  Robinson's  life  was 
mostly  interior.  Some  force  of  repres- 
sion, not  exactly  unknown  to  New  Eng- 
land character,  had  locked  up  his  pow- 
ers for  living  by,  or  articulating  openly, 
the  feelings  his  poems  show  him  to  have 
had.  Even  in  the  poems  themselves  a 
direct  release  of  passion  or  desire  is  in- 
frequent; they  "contain"  or  emerge  out 
of  enormous  depths  of  feeling,  but  it  is 
a  feeling  pressed  into  oblique  irony  or 
disciplined  into  austere  reflection.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  yield  himself  to  what 
Henry  James  once  called  "promiscuous 
revelation." 

Robinson  lived  mainly  within  him- 
self, and  sometimes  near  a  group  of 
admiring  hangers-on  who,  as  he  seems 
to  have  known,  were  unworthy  of  him. 
Among  his  obsessive  subjects  are  soli- 
tude and  failure,  both  drawn  from  his 
immediate  experience  and  treated  with 
a  richness  of  complication  that  is  un- 
equaled  in  American  poetry.  For  the 
insights  Robinson  offered  on  these  grim 
topics,  in  poems  such  as  "The  Wander- 
ing Jew"  and  "Eros  Turannos,"  he  no 
doubt  paid  a  heavy  price  in  his  own 
experience.  But  we  should  remember 
that,  finally,  such  preoccupations  are 
neither  a  regional  morbidity  nor  a  per- 
sonal neurosis:  they  are  among  the 
permanent  and  inescapable  themes  of 
serious  literature.  In  his  own  dry  and 
insular  way,  Robinson  shared  in  the 
tragic  vision  that  has  dominated  the 
imagination  of  the  West  since  the  Greek 
playwrights.  By  the  time  he  began  to 


Mr.  Howe's  latest  book  is  Decline  of  the 
New,  a  collection  of  his  essays  on  modern 
writers,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
W  orld.  He  is  professor  of  English  at  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  and  editor 
of  Dissent. 


write,  it  had  perhaps  become  impossible 
for  a  serious  poet  to  compose  a  tragedy 
on  the  classical  scale,  and  as  a  result  his 
sense  of  the  tragic,  unable  to  reach  em- 
bodiment in  a  large  action,  had  to 
emerge— one  almost  says,  leak  through 
—as  a  tone  of  voice,  a  restrained  and 
melancholy  contemplativeness. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Robinson 
could  already  write,  half  in  wisdom  and 
half  in  self-defense,  sentences  forming 
an  epigraph  to  his  whole  career: 

Solitude  .  .  .  tends  to  magnify  one's 
ideas  of  individuality;  it  sharpens  his 
sympathy  for  failure  where  fate  has 
been  abused  and  self  demoralized ;  it 
renders  a  man  suspicious  of  the  whole 
natural  plan,  and  leads  him  to  wonder 
whether  the  invisible  powers  are  a  for- 
tuitous issue  of  unguided  cosmos.  .  .  . 

Like  Hawthorne  and  Melville  before 
him.  Robinson  came  from  a  family  that 
had  suffered  both  a  fall  in  circumstances 
and  a  collapse  of  psychic  confidence.  To 
read  the  one  reliable  biography,  by 
Herman  Hagedorn,  is  gradually  to  be 
drawn  into  a  graying  orbit  of  family 
nightmare,  an  atmosphere  painfully 
similar  to  that  of  a  late  O'Neill  play 
Tight-lipped  quarrels,  heavy  drinking, 
failing  investments,  ventures  into  quack 
spiritualism  and  drugs— these  were  the 
matter  of  his  youth.  Hagedorn  describes 
the  few  months  before  the  death  of  the 
poet's  father: 

[The  elder  Robinson's]  interest  in 
spiritualism  had  deepened  and,  in  the 
slow  disintegration  of  his  organism, 
detached  and  eerie  energies  seemed 
to  be  released.  There  were  tabic  rap- 
pings  and  once  the  table  came  off  the 
floor,  "cutting  my  universe  .  .  .  clean 
in  half."  .  .  .  Of  these  last  months  with 
his  father,  he  told  a  friend,  "They 
were  a  living  hell." 

Not  much  better  were  Robinson's 
early  years  in  New  York,  where  he  slept 
in  a  hall  bedroom  and  worked  for  a  time 
as  a  subway  clerk.  He  kept  writing  and 
won  some  recognition,  including  help 
from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  was  impressed  by  one  of  Robin- 
son's ( inferior  )  poems  but  had  the  hon- 
esty to  admit  he  didn't  understand  it. 
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lot 


Toward  the  end  of  his  career  Robinson 
scored  his  one  commercial  success  with 
Tristram,  the  least  interesting  of  his 
three  lengthy  Arthurian  poems.  This 
success  did  not  much  affect  his  life  or, 
for  that  matter,  his  view  of  life.  He  died 
in  1935,  a  victim  of  cancer.  It  is  said 
that  as  Robinson  lay  dying  one  of  his 
hangers-on  approached  him  for  a  small 
loan  :  life,  as  usual,  trying  to  imitate  art. 


II 


THE  IMPRINT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  on 
Robinson  s  sensibility  is  strong,  but 
it  is  not  precise.  By  the  time  he  was 
growing  up  in  the  river-town  of 
Gardner,  Maine  (the  Tilbury  Town  of 
his  poems),  Puritanism  was  no  longer 
a  coherent  religious  force.  It  had  be- 
come at  best  a  collective  memory  of 
moral  rigor,  an  ingrained  and  hardened 
way  of  life  surviving  beyond  its  original 
moment  of  strength.  Yet  to  writers  like 
Hawthorne  and  Robinson,  the  New  Eng- 
land tradition  left  a  rich  inheritance: 
the  assumption  that  human  existence, 
caught  in  a  constant  inner  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  is  inherently  dra- 
matic: and  the  habit  of  intensive  scru- 
tiny, at  once  proud  and  dust-humble, 
into  human  motives,  such  as  the  old 
Puritans  had  used  for  discovering 
whether,  they  were  among  the  elect. 
Writers  like  Hawthorne  and  Robinson 
were  no  longer  believers  but  since  thev 
still  responded  to  what  thev  had  re- 
jected, they  found  themselves  in  a  fruit- 
ful dilemma.  They  did  not  wish  entirely 
to  shake  off  the  inflexible  moralism  of 
the  New  England  past:  yet  the)  wen- 
fascinated  by  the  psv chological  study 
of  behavior  that  would  come  to  domi- 
nate twentieth-century  literature  and. 
meanwhile,  was  both  a  burrowing  from 
nineteenth-century  European  romanti- 
cism and  a  distillation  of  Puritan  habits 
of  mind.  The  best  of  the  New  England 
writers  tried  to  yoke  these  two  ways  of 
regarding  the  human  enterprise,  and  if 
their  attempt  is  dubious  in  principle,  it 
\  ielded  in  practice  a  remarkable  subtlety 
in  the  investigation  of  motives.  As  for 
Emersonianism,  by  the  time  Robinson 
was  beginning  to  think  for  himself  it 
was  far  gone  in  deca\ .  barely  discernible 
as  specific  doctrine  and  little  more  than 
a  mist  of  genteel  idealism. 

Robinson  borrowed  from  both  tradi- 
tions. His  weaker  poems  reveal  an 
Emersonian  yearning  toward  godhead 
and  transcendence,  which  is  an  experi- 
ence somewhat  different  from  believing 
in  God.  Ifis  stronger  poems  share  with 


the  Puritans  a  cast  of  mind  th 
tensely  serious,  convinced  of  fj 
ducibility  of  moral  problems, 
voted  to  nuance  of  motive  v 
scrupulosity  his  grandfathers 
plied  to  nuance  of  theology.  Ev> 
early,  unimpressive  sonnet  like  "in 
which  begins  in  a  dispirited  to:  cl 
acteristic    of    late    nineteenth  nt 
writing, 

/  cannot  find  my  way ;  there  is  no  ijl 
In  all  the  shrouded  heavens  anyw .!J 

Robinson  still  felt  obliged  to  ejll 
an  Emersonian  piety: 

/  know  the  jar-sent  message  of  thi  | 
/  feel  the  coming  glory  of  the  Lig' 

Whenever  that  "Light"  be  rii 
flicker,  so  tenuous  a  symbol  for  1 
of  transcendence,  it  is  a  sure  gi 
trouble  in  Robinson's  poems.  A'm 
ing  toward  an  optimism  in  whie  ■ 
no  real  conviction,  it  would 
overshadowed,  however,  by  Rotu 
darkening  fear,  as  he  later  wrf;i 
long  poem  called  King  Jasper,  t/ftc 

No  God 

\o  law.  no  purpose,  could  have  hc\l 
for  sport 

Out  oj  warm  ivater  and  slime,  a  tt| 
life 

That  was  unnecessary,  and  far  £!fl 
Merer  had  been— if  man,  as  we  be  m 

him. 
Is  all  it  means. 

Such  lines  suggest  that  Ro  nt 
gift  was  not  for  strict  philos<H 
in  verse;  he  was  eminently  ca  bl 
thinking  as  a  poet,  but  mainly 
his  arrangement  of  dramatic  pa 
and  the  casual  reflections  he 
among  them.  What  makes  Ro 
concern  with  God  and  the  cos  xj 
portant  is  not  its  doctrinal  conte  A 
as  v  ague  in  statement  and  (lisp  lt« 
tone  as  that  of  other  sensitive  p  p 
his  time,  but  the  way  in  which  hw 
employ  it  as  the  groundwork  Ml 
miniature  dramas.  Fairly  conv  t) 
doctrine  thereby  becomes  th< |tl) 
tissue  of  suffering  and  doubt. 

It  is  an  advantage  for  a  writer]* 
come  into  relation  with  a  gre£!B 
tion  of  thought,  even  if  only  in  it  Jf 
of  decay,  and  sometimes  it  isll 
greater  advantage  to  struggle  \  1 
problem  of  salvaging  elements  f 
dom  from  that  decayed  traditi 
while  a  culture  in  decompositi 
limit  t he  scope  of  its  writers  a:r 
them  from  the  highest  achieve: |jl 
offers  special  opportunities  fo 
drama  to  those  w  ho  can  mainla 
critical  hearing.  The  traps  of  4 
moment  are  obvious:  nostalgia  >i 
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ffreme,  and  sensationalism,  on  the 
,  Most  of  the  time  Robinson  was 
enough  to  resist  these  tempta- 
a  portion  of  the  old  New  England 
persisting  in  his  soul:  or  perhaps 
ild  resist  them  simply  because  he 

0  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own 
jf  the  human  situation  and  there- 

i  pdn't  even  trouble  about  the  cul- 
nnovations  and  discoveries  of  his 
He  made  doubt  into  a  discipline, 
ilure  into  an  opening  toward  com- 
n.  The  old  principles  of  his  cul- 
ia\  have  crumbled,  but  he  found 
oject  in  the  problems  experienced 

Me  to  whom  the  allure  of  those 
pies  had  never  quite  dulled. 

Ill 

BY  of  robinson's  shorter  poems 
-lyrics,  ballads,  sonnets,  dramatic 
iives— are  set  in  Tilbury  Town,  his 
[  East  locale  where  idlers  dream 
i their  lives  in  harmless  fantasy, 
■ebels  suffer  the  resistance  of  a 
Inity  gone  still,  and  the  tragedy  of 
al  isolation  seems  to  acquire  a 
sal  character,  as  if  speaking  for 
'son's  vision  of  American,  perhaps 
life.   Other  nineteenth-century 

1  had  of  course  employed  a  recur- 
etting  in  their  work,  and  later 
aer  would  do  the  same  with  Yok- 
wpha  County.  Yet  Robinson's 
Tilbury  Town  is  rather  different 
\\wt  these  writers  do:  he  makes 
;mpt  to  fill  out  its  social  world, 
is  little  about  details  of  place  and 
it,  he  seems  hardly  to  strive  for 
cal  depth.  Tilbury  Town  is  more 
osphere  than  a  setting,  it  is  barely 
or  provisioned,  and  it  serves  to 
t  less  a  vigorous  community  than 
ack  of  historical  continuity.  The 
)und  figures  in  these  poems  are 
with  two  or  three  harsh,  synoptic 
i,  but  Tilbury  Town  itself  is  shad- 
iding  into  the  past  and  no  longer 
■  bind  its  people.  Robinson  eyes 
juely .  half  in  and  half  out  of  its 
aries,  a  secret  sharer  taking  snap- 
if  decline.  To  illuminate  a  world 
h  a  glimpsed  moment  of  crisis 
or  him,  a  mere  strategy  of  com- 
n;  it  signifies  his  deepest  moral 

a  nervous  signature  of  reticence 
;spect.  He  seems  always  to  be 
ng  a  persuasion  that  nothing  can 

wn  with  certaint)  and  the  very 
It  of  direct  assertion  is  a  falsehood 
making. 

e  o*  these  Tilbury  pieces,  as  Rob- 
»nce  remarked,  have  been  "pick- 


led in  anthological  brine."  Almost 
"everybody"  knows  "Miniver  Cheevy" 
and  "Richard  Corey,"  sardonic  vig- 
nettes of  small-town  character,  Yankee 
drop-outs  whose  pitiable  condition  is 
contrasted— in  quirky  lines  and  comic 
rhymes— with  their  weak  fantasies. 
These  are  far  from  Robinson's  best 
poems,  but  neither  are  they  contempt- 
ible. In  the  sketch  of  poor  Miniver,  who 
"loved  the  days  of  old,"  there  are 
flashes  of  cleverness: 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 
That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 

He  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  totvn, 
And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Such  pieces  lead  to  better  ones  of 
their  kind,  such  as  the  tautly  written 
sonnets  about  Reuben  Bright,  the 
butcher  who  tears  down  his  slaughter- 
house when  told  his  wife  must  die.  and 
Aaron  Stark,  a  miser  with  "eyes  like  lit- 
tle dollars  in  the  dark."  My  experi- 
ence in  teaching  these  poems  is  that 
students  trained  to  flounder  in  The 
W  aste  Land  will  at  first  condescend,  but 
when  asked  to  read  the  poems  again,  will 
be  unsettled  by  the  depths  of  moral  un- 
derstanding Robinson  has  hidden  away 
w  ithin  them. 

The  finest  of  Robinson's  sonnets  of 
character  is  "The  Clerks."  Describing 
a  return  to  Tilbury  Town,  the  poet 
meets  old  friends,  figures  of  "a  shop- 
worn brotherhood."  who  now  work  as 
clerks  in  stores.  The  opening  octet 
quietly  evokes  this  scene,  and  then  in  the 
closing  sestet  Robinson  widens  the  range 
of  his  observation  with  a  powerful  state- 
ment about  the  weariness  of  slow  defeat : 

And  you  that  ache  so  much  to  be  sublime, 
And  you  that  feed  yourselves  with  your 
descent, 

If  hat  comes  of  all  your  i  isions  mid  \  oui  fears? 
Poets  and  kings  are  but  the  clerks  of  Time, 
Tiering  the  same  dull  webs  of  discontent. 
Clipping  the  same  sad  alnage  of  the  \mr\. 

Without  pretending  to  close  analysis, 
I  would  like  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
perceptual  and  verbal  refinements  in 
these  six  lines.  The  opening  "ache...  to 
be  sublime"  has  its  workaday  irony  that 
prepares  for  the  remarkable  line  which 
follows:  to  "feed"  with  "your  descent" 
is  a  characteristic  Robinsonian  turn, 
w  hich  in  addition  to  the  idea  of  consum- 
ing oneself  through  age  suggests  more 
obliquely  that  indulgence  in  vanity 
which  claims  distinction  for  one's  de- 
cline. Poets  and  kings  w  ho  are  "clerks 
of  Time"  are  helplessly  aligned  with  the 
Tilbury  clerks,  yet  Robinson  sees  that 
even  in  the  democracy  of  our  common 
decay  we  cling  to  our  trifle  of  status. 
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HnokS  

For  in  the  "dull  webs  of  discontent" 
which  form  the  fragile  substance  of  our 
lives,  we  still  insist  on  "tiering"  our- 
selves. Coming  in  the  penultimate  line, 
the  word  "tiering"  has  enormous  ironic 
thrust:  how  long  can  a  tier  survive  as  a 
web?  And  then  in  the  concluding  line 
Robinson  ventures  one  of  his  few  devi- 
ations from  standard  English,  in  the  use 
of  "alnage,"  a  rare  term  meaning  a 
measure  of  cloth,  that  is  both  appropri- 
ate to  the  atmosphere  of  waste  built  up 
at  the  end  and  overwhelming  as  it  turns 
us  back  to  the  "shop-worn"  clerks  who 
are  Robinson's  original  donnee. 

Now,  for  readers  brought  up  in  the 
modernist  tradition  of  Eliot  and 
Stevens,  these  short  poems  of  Robinson 
will  not  yield  much  excitement.  They  see 
in  such  poems  neither  tangle  nor  agony, 
brilliance  nor  innovation.  But  they  are 
wrong,  for  the  Tilbury  sonnets  arid  lyr- 
ics ilii.  in  their  own  way,  represent  a 
significant  innovation:  Robinson  was 
the  first  American  poet  of  stature  to 
bring  commonplace  people  and  com- 
monplace  experience  into  our  poetry. 
Whitman  had  invoked  such  people  and 
even  rhapsodized  over  them,  but  as  in- 
dividual creatures  with  warm  blood  they 
an-  not  really  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 
Robinson  understood  that 

Even  the  happy  mortals  we  term  or- 
dinary or  commonplace  act  their  own 
mental  tragedies  and  live  a  jar  deeper 
and  a  ider  life  than  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  possible.  .  .  . 

The  point  bears  stressing  because 
most  critics  hail  poets  like  Eliot  and 
Stevens  for  their  innovations  in  met- 
rics and  language  while  condescending 
low. ml  Robinson  .is  merel)  traditional. 
L\  en  i  f  that  were  1 1  ue,  il  w  ould  not.  of 
course,  he  a  sufficient  reason  for  judg- 
ments either  favorable  or  hostile;  but 
it  is  iiul  true  Robinson  never  thought  ol 
himself  as  a  poetic  revolutionary,  but 
like  all  major  poets  he  helped  enlarge 
for  those  who  came  after  him  the  pos- 
sibilities of  composition.  The  work  of 
gifted  u  i  iters  like  Robert  Lowell.  James 
Dickey,  and  James  \\  righl  was  enabled 
by  Robinson's  muted  inno\  ations. 

Mis  dramatic  miniatures  in  verse 
spiritual  dossiers  <>f  American  experi- 
ence, as  someone  has  nicely  called  them 
—  remind  one  a  little  of  Hawthorne,  in 
their  ironic  undercurrents  and  cool  ex- 
plorations of  vanity,  and  a  little  of 
James,  in  their  peeling  away  of  psychic 
pretense  and  their  bias  that  human  rela- 
tionships are  inherently  a  trap.  Yet  il 
would  be  mi j us-t  to  say  that  Robinson 
was  a  short-story  writer  who  happened 


to  write  verse,  for  it  is  preciseb  hr 
the  traditional  forms  he  en  to' 
precisely  through  his  d  ijj 
stanzas,  regular  meters,  and  o  >li 
of  rhyme— that  he  released  hi 
Robinson's  language  seldom 
the  high  radiance  of  Frost,  ailfl 
his  short  poems  are  as  beautif  v> 
plexioned  as  Frost's  "Spring  li<j$ 
"The  Most  of  It."  But  in  Robirlrf 
are  sudden  plunges  into  the  <  p| 
experiences,  and  then  stre  \i 
earned  contemplativeness,  trlu 
can  rarely  equal.  Here,  for  exw 
the  octet  of  a  Robinson  sonir.J 
Pity  of  the  Leaves.  '  that  deal:  vl 
experience— an  old  man  alone  tl 
with  his  foreboding  of  death- hi 
"An  Old  Man's  Winter  NigP] 
also  treated  memorably  but  no  1 1 
as  well : 

Vengeful  across  the  cold  Novembe  it 
Loud  with  ancestral  shame  there  m 

bleak- 
Sad  wind  thai  shrieked  and  answe  i 

shriek 

Reverberant  through  lonely  corrido,l4 
The  old  man  heard  it;  and  he  hearu^ 
W ords  out  of  lips  that  were  no  more 
IF  ords  of  the  past  that  shook  the 

cheek- 
Like  dead  remembered  footsteps  ont. 

Il  is  always  to  "'the  slow  tl 
haunted  men  *  that  Robinson 
turning.  One  ol  his  greatest 
this  theme,  the  kind  of  hypnotii 
tion  that  happens  to  a  poet  onci 
if  he  is  lucky,  is  '"Luke  Hav  *l 
grieving  man  hears  the  voice  o  il 
love  and  it  draws  him  like  ai 
for  death,  a  beautv  of  death  ( i 
enclosing. 

The  greatest  of  these  Tilbuijl 
and  one  of  the  greatest  poems  <| 
traged)  of  love  in  our  language! 
Turannos."  Yvor  Winters  aptl 
"a  universal  traged)   in  a  Mi 
ting."  It  deals  with  a  genteel  a 
live  woman,  advancing  in  ym 
never,  apparently,  a  startlingS 
who  has  married  or  otherwisem 
heiself  lo  a  charming  wastrel 
tasle  foi  the  liner  things  of  lill 


She  fears  him  and  will  alway:,\ 
What  fated  her  to  choose  hi  | 

She  meets  in  his  engaging  mas  I 
■///  reasons  to  refuse  him. . .  T 

With  a  fierce  concentration  CM 
the  poem  proceeds  In  specify  tl 
glements  in  which  these  pec 
themselves,  the  moral  confus  i 
psv  chic  fears,  all  shown  w  ill  8 
balance  of  exactness  and  con  a 
The  concluding  -lanza  reaclx  ; 


ibout  the  human  lot  such  as  marks 
ison's  poetry  at  its  best.  Those,  he 
i  who  with  the  god  of  love  have 

T 

j  hearing  much  of  what  we  say, 

ike  what  the  god  has  given; 

ugh  like  waves  breaking  it  may  be, 
ike  a  changed  familiar  tree, 
like  a  stairway  to  the  sea 

here  doivn  the  blind  are  driven. 

iking  of  such  poems  and  trying 
lerstand  how  it  is  that  in  their 
.ess  they  can  yet  seem  so  mag- 
,t.  one  finds  oneself  falling  back 
ns  like  "sincerity"  and  "honesty." 
ire  terms  notoriously  inadequate 
icky,  yet  inescapable  in  discuss- 
>ets  like  Robinson  and  Thomas 
.  It  is  not,  after  all.  as  if  one 
to  say  about  more  brilliant  poets 
liot  and  Yeats  that  they  are  in- 
:  or  lacking  in  honest)  ;  of  course 
'hat  one  does  want  to  suggest  is 
tl  poems  like  Robinson's  "Eros 
iQos"  and  "Hillcrest."  as  in  poems 
P'dy's  "The  Going"  and  "At  Cas- 
terel,"  there  is  an  abandonment 
oretense  and  pose,  all  protective- 
id  persona.  At  such  moments  the 
-sems  bevond  decoration  and  de- 
he  leaves  himself  vulnerable. 

0  the  pain  of  his  self:  he  cares 
e;  for  consolation ;  he  looks  at  de- 
id  does  not  blink.  It  is  literature 

1  the  literary. 

IV 

|e  all  but  used  up  my  space,  yet 
st  say  a  word  about  a  few  other 
't>f  poems  that  Robinson  wrote,  in 
oe  that  some  readers  will  want  to 
ito  them  at  length. 
:inson  was  a  master  of  a  certain 
|  poem.   Wordsworthian   in  tone 
irhaps  source,  which  Frost  also 
'but  not.  in  my  judgment,  as  well, 
are  poems  about  lost  and  aging 
«  people,  mostly  in  New  England : 
'  and  Archibald,"  "Aunt  Imogen." 
(he  Poor  Relation."  The  very  titles 
cely  to  displease  readers  whose 
tremble  before  titles  like  "Leda 
e  Swan,"  "The  Idea  of  Order  at 
est."  and  "The  Bridge."  A  pity ! 
ac  and  Archibald"  is  the  mas- 
le  of  this  group,  a  summer  idyll 
with  shadows  of  death,  told  by 
re  man  remembering  himself  as 
who  spent  an  afternoon  with  two 
rmers,  lifelong  friends  each  of 
unow  frets  that  the  other  is  show- 
Ens  of  decay.  The  verse  is  ex- 
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The  whole  story 
of  what  couldn't  happen 
at  Harvard  —  but  did 

THE 

Harvard 
Strike 

By  LAWRENCE  E.  EICHEL  •  KENNETH  W.  JOST 
ROBERT  D.  LUSKIN  •  RICHARD  M.  NEUSTADT 

As  staff  members  of  the  student 
radio  station  WHRB,  the  au- 
thors had  an  on-the-spot  view 
of  the  events  that  took  place  — 
the  bust  itself,  what  led  up  to  it, 
the  realignments  which  fol- 
lowed. This  is  objective,  first- 
hand reporting  of  a  story  no 
single  individual  could  possibly 
have  covered.  It  is  the  remark- 
able achievement  of  the  authors 
to  explain  the  convictions  of 
every  faction  in  its  own  terms 
and  to  make  clear  the  implica- 
tions for  the  future. 

At  your  bookstore  •  $6.95 
In  paper,  $3.95 
HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
BOSTON  02107 


Our  best  women -those 
in  whom  society  has 
invested  most  heavily  — 
underperform, 
underachieve,  and 
underproduce.  We 
waste  them  and  they 
waste  themselves. 
Why  this  is  so  and 
how  it  occurs  is  the 
focus  of  this  book.* 

WOMAN'S 
PLACE 

CYNTHIA  FUCHS  EPSTEIN 

at  your  bookstore  $6.95 


BOOKS  

So  I  lay  dreaming  of  what  things  I  would, 
Calm,  and  incorrigibly  satisfied 
With  apples  and  romance  and  ignorance 
And  the  still  smoke  Irani  Archibald's  clay 
pipe. 

There  was  a  stillness  over  everything 
As  if  the  spirit  of  heat  had  laid  its  hand 
Upon  the  world  and  hushed  it;  and  I  felt 
Within  the  mightiness  of  the  white  sun 
That  smote  the  land  around  us  and  ivrought 
out 

A  fragrance  from  the  trees,  a  vital  warmth 
And  fulness  for  the  time  that  was  to  come, 
And  a  glory  for  the  tvorld  beyond  the  forest. 
The  present  and  the  future  and  the  past, 
Isaac  and  Archibald,  the  burning  bush, 
The  Tro/ans  and  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
Were  beautifully  fused;  and  all  went  well 
Till  Archibald  began  to  fret  for  Isaac 
And  said  it  teas  a  master  day  for  sunstroke. 

Another  kind  of  poem  at  which  Rob- 
binson  showed  his  mastery,  one  that  has 
rarely  been  written  in  this  country,  is 
the  dramatic  monologue  of  medium 
length.  "Rembrandt  to  Rembrandt," 
"The  Three  Taverns"  (St.  Paul  ap- 
proaching Rome  I,  and  "John  Brown" 
are  the  best  examples.  The  pitfalls  of 
this  genre  are  notorious:  an  effort  to 
capture  the  historic  inflections  of  the 
speaker's  \  oice,  so  that  both  conciseness 
ol  speec  h  and  poetic  force  are  sacrihced 
to  some  idea  of  verisimilitude;  a  ten- 
dency toward  linguistic  exhibitionism, 
blank  verse  as  a  mode  of  preening;  and 
a  lack  of  clear  focusing  of  intent,  so  that 
the  immediate  experience  of  the  speaker 
fails  to  take  on  larger  resonance.  Robin- 
son mostly  transcends  these  difficulties. 
He  chooses  figures  at  moments  of  high 
crisis,  Rembrandt  as  he  plunges  into  his 
dark  painting.  St.  Paul  as  he  ruminates 
upon  his  forthcoming  capture,  and  John 
Brown  as  he  readies  himself  for  hang- 
ing. The  result  is  serious  in  moral  per- 
ception, leading  always  to  the  idea  <>l 
abandonment  of  the  self,  and  dignified 
in  tone,  for  Robinson  had  little  gift  for 
colloquial  speech  and  was  shrewd 
enough  to  maintain  a  level  of  formal 
diet  ion. 

Il  is  Frosl  who  is  mainl)  honored  for 
this  kind  of  dramatic  poem,  hut  a  sus- 
tained comparison  would  show.  I  think, 
the  superiority  of  Robinson's  work. 
Though  not  nearly  so  brilliant  a  virtu- 
oso as  Frost,  Robinson  writes  from  a 
fullness  of  experience  and  a  tragic 
awareness  that  Frosl  cannot  equal.  Frost 
has  a  strong  grasp  on  the  melodramatic 
extremes  of  behavior,  but  he  lacks  al- 
most entirely  Robinson's  command  of 
ils  middle  ranges.  Frost  achieves  a 
•  leaner  verbal  surface,  but  Robinson  is 
more  abundant  in  moral  detail  and  in- 
sight. 

There  remains  finally  a  word  to  be 


said  about  Robinson's  Arthuria  oo 
Merlin,  Lancelot,  and  Tristram  n<j  , 
two  of  which  are  very  consider  lla))K 
ductions.  I  am  aware  of  strainr, 
readers'  credulity  in  say  ing  thj |/M 
and  Lancelot,  set  in  the  courtJAr'j  li 
Arthur  and  dealing  with  the  lies  : 
intrigues  of  his  knights,  are  Us-;-:: 
explorations  of  human  suffering  . 
with  force  and  passion. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  Kit^J 
ing  with  the  same  materials,  ^nji  > 
a  pictorial  representation  of  wla,>  i 
ures,  beautiful  in  the  way  am  3 ' 
might   be  but  not  very  grigM^ 
drama.     Robinson's    Guinevi  iJ 
Lancelot,  however,  are  erran.hj  ,,.,< 
beings  separated  from  us  onbpj  rl 
tume  and  time;  his  Merlin  is  k, 
man  of  worldly  pow  er  and  soimaLjdj 
who  finds  himself  drawn  to  tli^ei 
tions  of  private  life.  Long  p<,rn  ,;. 
bound  to  have  flaws,  in  this  C£..'i  ;„ 
sive  talk  and  a  spun-thin  mora  h 
ing  that  can  become  tedious 
the  further  problem  that  any  ,i 
sustained  blank  verse  will,  by  ij, 
to  padding  and  looseness  of  1 
Still,  these  are  poems  for  ma 
and  women  who  know  that  in] 
we  are  all  as  we  are.  vulnem 
mortal.  Here  Merlin  speaks  at 
his  career,  remembering  his  lo 


Let  her  love- 
H  hat  man  she  nun,  no  other  love  //. 
Shall  be  an  index  of  her  memories. 
I  fear  no  man  who  may  come  after  1 
And  I  see  none.  I  see  her,  still  in  g. 
Reside  the  fountain.  I  shall  not  go  I 

If  I  come  nc 
The  lady  Vivian  will  remember  me,]4 
And  say  :  7  I, new  linn  when  his  heal  M 
young. 

Though  I  have  lost  him  now.  77me]J 

/nunc. 

And  that  was  as  it  ivas;  for  much 
Between  Broceliande  and  Camelot.' 


c  res] 


loset 
ear, 
w  K 

form 
aernes 


In  my  own  experience  Robi 
poet  who  grows  through  rere.' 
perhaps  il  would  be  belter  to 
grows  into  being  able  to  rerea< 
will  never  please  the  crowds,  n 
large  ones  panting  for  platitucFl)  -Ml 
small  ones  supposing  paradox 
from  platitude.  All  that  need 
said  about  Robinson  he  said  1' 
a  sonnet  about  George  Crfl 
eighteenth-century    English  p 
also  wrote  about  c oininonpladj 
in  obscure  coiners  id  the  earth 

Whether  or  not  we  rend  him,  we  ca  t 
From  time  to  time  the  vigor  of  his  1 
Against  as  like  a  finger  for  the  shanvl 
And  emptiness  of  what  oar  souls  rtW' 
In  books  that  are  as  altars  where  unf 
To  consecrate  the  flicker,  not  tin-  1 


way 
fiat 
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her's  House,  by  Philip  Kun- 
llandom  House,  $5.95. 
Cunhardt's  father  was  not,  on 
ace,  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
om  apparently  modest  wealth, 
the  right  schools,  entered  the 
vool  business  as  expected,  took 
ligent  interest  in  the  natural 
aised  a  very  nice  family,  imbu- 
1  with  the  best  traditional  values 
is  an  excellent  openness  to  new 
ice,  and.  in  his  time,  died  a 
rdinary  death. 

ms  likely  that  his  son  would 
urned  his  passing  with  no  more 
ual  intensity  had  he  not,  six 
fter  his  father's  demise,  been 
by  a  heart  attack  and  intima- 
his  own  mortality.  However,  in 
y  dark  nights  of  his  recupera 
vas  given  a  blessed  opportunity 
s  father's  house  in  order  in  his 
id.  What  he  came  to  see— and 
makes  us  see  in  this  limpid  and 
;  book— is  how  extraordinary 

decency  really  is. 
rldly  terms  his  father  was  not  a 
he  did  badly  in  the  wool  busi- 
npensated  by  taking  on  a  great 
:ivic  responsibility.  But  in  the 
iat  count,  he  was  as  successful 
1  can  be.  The  big  old  Kunhardt 
igh  on  a  forested  hill  in  New 
vas  full  of  the  kind  of  life  one 
envy— a  place  of  jokes  and  ex- 
I  and  projects.  There  was  a 
irs  closet  that  was  the  den  of  an 
|y  bear,  invented  to  charm  the 
;  there  were  fishing  and  camp- 
full  of  silences  and  discoveries; 
s  a  formal  garden  hacked  out 
vilderness  that  was  the  elder 
t's  lifelong  passion;  there  were 
ises  as  Christmases  should  be 
irely  are;  there  were  sober  ad- 
onversations   between  parent 
iren  that  were  models  of  corn- 
on;  there  was  a  tender  saving 
daybooks,  report  cards  that  at- 
the  way  loving  care  can  trans- 
trivia  of  life  into  history,  a 
if  you  will,  that  can  sustain  a 
time  when  we  must  make  our 
ither.  Indeed,  it  was,  I  suspect, 
r's  example  that  suggested  to 
is  he  went  through  the  desk  he 
";ted,  the  need  to  order  the  past 
can  slip  away  from  him  en- 


So,  possibly,  the  book  was  a  kind  of 
therapy  to  its  author.  No  matter:  it  is  a 
kind  of  therapy  for  its  readers  as  well. 
The  measure  of  its  effectiveness  for  me 
was  this:  I  raced  through  the  first  chap- 
ters in  a  matter  of  hours.  And  then  put 
off  reading  the  last  chapter  for  several 
days  because  I  could  not  bear  to  read 
what  I  knew  was  coming— the  father  s 
death.  I  simply  did  not  want  to  let  him— 
or  the  book  about  him— go.  I  envy  Mr. 
Kunhardt  his  book.  I  envy  him  even 
more  the  life  it  records  with  such  un- 
sentimental love  and  candor.  —R.S. 

Exiles,  by  Michael  J.  Arlen.  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux,  $6.95. 

Michael  J.  Arlen's  book  is  also  a 
family  memoir,  also  mostly  about  his 
father,  also  an  excellent  book.  But  so 
very  different  from  Mr.  Kunhardt's 
work,  since  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Arlen 
never  really  knew  his  father  and  that  his 
book  is  an  attempt  to  piece  together  the 
fragments  of  his  memory  and  find  a 
pattern  in  them. 

Let  it  be  noted  immediately  that  there 
is  nothing  effortful  about  the  finished 
product.  Its  structure  appears  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  workings  of  free 
association,  the  tone  conversational 
(but  only  rarely  lapsing  into  the  man- 
nered ) ,  the  total  effect  as  compelling  as 
any  mystery  about  the  search  for  a 
missing  person. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
elder  Arlen— or  at  least  his  best  self— 
was  mostly  missing  from  his  son's  life. 
For  one  thing,  the  father  was  a  per- 
petual immigrant,  an  Armenian  who 
had  ended  up  in  London  in  his  youth, 
who  thereafter  wandered  a  great  deal, 
not  necessarily  in  search  of  roots,  but 
perhaps  for  a  place  where  his  special 
gifts  could  take  root  and  flower  as  a 
perennial  instead  of  as  the  rather  exotic 
one-shot  annual  he  turned  out  to  be. 
For  his  father  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  the  author  of  that  famous— and 
now  entirely  unread— period  piece,  The 
Green  Hat.  It  brought  him  a  fame  and 
a  wealth  that  he  found  impossible  ever 
again  to  duplicate  and  his  son  was 
born  at  the  tag  end  of  the  glory  days. 
His  memory  contains  bits  and  pieces  of 
blue,  white,  bright  summers  on  the 
Cote  d'Azur,  of  servants  and  great  cars 
and  a  dashing  motorboat  and  beautiful 
people  gathered  round.  But  the  world 


changed,  his  father  could  not  change 
with  it,  and  so  the  son  never  knew  him 
at  his  best,  which  is  a  way  of  saying 
that  he  could  not  fully  know  him  at  all. 

Instead,  he  grew  up  seeing  him  in  the 
distance— as  a  dapper  bon  vivant,  com- 
plete with  cane  and  a  perpetual  table  for 
lunch  at  the  St.  Regis  where  he  enter- 
tained a  few  of  his  old  peers,  but  mostly 
celebrity  hunters.  But  these  too  are  only 
glimpses.  Mostly  the  son  was  away  at 
boarding  school  and  college.  And  often 
the  father  was  away,  too— trapped  in 
wartime  England,  working  for  M-G-M 
on  the  coast,  or  pacing  in  his  study, 
looking  for  the  words  that  would  not 
come  anymore.  There  was  no  continuity 
between  his  experience  and  that  of  his 
children— only  civility  (thank  God  for 
that,  at  least)  across  a  generation  gap. 
a  time  warp.  Each  was  an  exile  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  and,  indeed,  so  was  Atalanta. 
the  wife  and  mother. 

Even  so,  the  son  retains  a  certain 
jaunty  perspective  on  what  might  have 
been  a  tragedy.  Working  through  the 
mine  of  memory  he  has  found  his  father, 
one  feels,  almost  as  an  archaeologist 
finds  a  civilization  in  a  few  shards  of 
ceramic.  He  has  resisted  the  temptation 
to  present  him  as  a  romantic  figure,  re- 
sisted the  desire  to  invest  him  with  a 
greatness  that  was  not  there.  What  he 
knows  was  that  there  was  something 
there,  something  small  and  unique  that 
got  lost  in  the  world's  acclaim,  never  to 
be  recovered. 

The  book  ends  in  peace— with  a 
glimpse  of  his  father  as  he  must  have 
been  when  all  was  going  well.  It  is  a 
small,  perfect  stroke,  the  last  of  many 
in  this  poignant,  funny,  open,  intrigu- 
ing book  that  rescues  a  man  from  leg- 
end, restoring  him  to  our  consciousness 
in  a  way  that  he  could  never  manage 
himself.  What  finer  task  for  a  son  to 
complete?  —R.S. 

Touch  of  Wihhiess :  A  Maine 
Woods  Journal,  by  Lew  Dietz.  Holt. 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  $5.95. 

In  a  day  when  wildlife  conservation 
is  a  primary  priority,  and  mass  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  so  mindlessly  taken  for 
granted,  a  book  celebrating  the  glories 
of  hunting  is  the  last  thing  I  would  grab 
off  the  bookstore  shelf.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  gratuitous  killing 
of  defenseless  duck,  "game"  birds,  rab- 
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WI  wanted  to  turn  back,  but 

there  was  no  turning  We 

were  approaching  the  moment 
when  there  would  be  nothing 
else  to  do  other  than  cut  out 
both  their  hearts,  and  place 
one  of  them— the  girl's— within 
an  empty  chest  of  the  man.^9 

Christiaan 


Barnard 


The  world-famous  surgeon 
reveals  the  personal  story 
of  his  years  of  hardship 
and  hope  leading  to 
history's  first 
successful  heart 


transplant. 
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by  Dr.  Christiaan  Barnard 
&  Curtis  Bill  Pepper 
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bits,  foxes,  and  deer  was  the  mo 
tistical,  ugly,  and  meaningless 
human  pasttimes.  On  coming  u  t 
hunter    while    nature-walking   i  | 
woods,  I  immediately  tag  him  a 
enemy"  and  pray  that  his  intende  v 
tims  have  had  time  to  split  for  th 
county.  The  echo  of  a  single  unatl  it 
gunshot  has  many  times  broug  1 
close  to  tears.  Lew  Dietz  would  say^fi 
no  doubt  that  you  cannot  really  pi 
any  more  from  a  woman.  In  MaW't 
last  stronghold  of  male  dominance  f 
really  says  it ) .  hunting  is  a  mar  ( 
minion.  And  in  Maine,  where  the  ;  tl 
was  born  and  bred,  that  is  certain's; 
ing  the  truth,  for  better  or  for  wo  :. 
the  age  when  we  squelched  femalj  ir 
being  plied  with  dolls,  little  b(  >« 
Maine  are  lusting  after  their  firs  I 
and  rifles.  Dietz  doesn't  (and  iV 
either)  go  into  the  obvious  psycl  < 
cal  implications  of  such  behavior;1© 
ditioning. 

In  this  collection  of  backwoods  Jii 
I  some  of  which  made  their  de  t 
Field  &  Stream).  Dietz  pleads  h  e 
well.  "I  admit  to  feeling  more 
with  the  Maine  sporting  man  tha  w 
his  chaste  brothers  who  have  e 
woods-dressed  a  deer  or  split  a';< 
trout  for  the  frypan.  If  sinners  tlUi 
I  too  am  a  sinner,  for  a  man  is  o 
by  the  company  he  keeps."  Frja ;i 
author  and  his  comrades  in  n 
"sporting"  is  being  "at  home  wil 
ture."  Dietz  writes  of  the  north  W 
and  its  human  and  creature  inhal  a 
with  a  knowledge  and  love  that  ofl 
to  respect.  He  has  stalked  a  pror  ii 
array  of  birds  and  animals:  ge  el 
Aroostook  Countx.  sea  ducks  alo'$r 
craggy  Maine  coast.  white-taile<'l< 
woodcock,  bear,  and  wildcat.  Alt 
has  fished  bv  all  available  & 
Maine's  rivers,  lakes,  and  stream  I 

Each  sport,  each  counts  has  if 
ticular  legend  and  eccentric  cel'r 
Maurice  was  Dietzs  guru  of  the  fl"r< 
"Daddy  Warbucks"  helped  intil 
him  to  the  old  muzzle-loader  gu''i 
the  sport  of  "not-killing"  duc  ks.  1 
there's  the  story  of  "Old  Mose,"  tf 1 
ler  bear  of  Paddy  Mill  Creek,  ai 
legend  of  the  Tolmans.  resident  (I 
since  I  760  of  The  Hog.  Word  has  t 
members  of  the  Tolman  family  i  ■ 
only  ones  who  can  get  \ou  out 
you've  found  your  wa\  in  to  thi  | 
teeted  preserve.  And  then  again  I 
Vinalhaven     Island.     whose  ' 

stocked  their  own  hunting  groum 

I  i  i  nil  -I  i  cam-,      .  .i  -  In  lia\  e  I  i  t  i 
from  their  main  business,  which  I 
nater  fishing. 
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people  are  notoriously  posses- 
t  their  state;  even  ten  million 
roods  and  wild  animals  can  be 
nd  destroyed.  Natives  keep  the 
i  line  by  guiding  them  to  sport- 
s.  while  keeping  the  best  hunt- 
;  to  themselves.  I  guess  it  is 
i-a-year  hunters  and  pseudo- 
n  who  constitute  a  poor  game 
worst  enemy.  To  a  resident  of 
ne  rules  of  the  game  are  in- 
ind  apply  equally  to  man  and 
still  cannot  condone  what  a 
I  does  for  his  fun,  but  I  confess 
enjoyed  Dietz's  statement  for 
L  — D.K. 

fter  and  the  Laird,  by  John 
Farrar.  Straus  and  Giroux, 

cPhee's  little  book  about  the 
Colonsay  in  the  Scottish  Heb- 
tere  a  remote  ancestor  perished 
in  the  clan  wars )  is  not  so  bril- 
3tted  as  his  Levels  of  the  Game. 
ae  best  book  ever  written  about 
it  never  mind.  I've  learned  not 
Mr.  McPhee;  for  whatever  his 
it  is  usually  sport— he  will  pie- 
bring  to  it  a  visual  precision 
ice  of  language  that  are  quite 
Crofter  and  the  Laird  is  no 
itment.  Like  Ronald  Blythe's 
I  it  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
ctured  but  threatened  British 
ty,  entirely  deserving  such 
rbal  amber. 

ay  is  withering,  its  population 
2>,  so  the  grainy  old  crofters 
Decause  the  new  laird  (who 
is  not  running  quite  the  feudal 
Father  did.  But  the  real  ailment 
-in  that  Colonsay  is  perched 
e  miles  at  sea.  but  not  beyond 
of  television,  and  you  can'l 
/oung  down  on  the  croft  once 
ien  Edinburgh  or  London,  or 
igow. 

1  swan  song,  it  is  a  fine  place— 
s  schoolmarm  chases  unruly 
1  auto  and  straps  them ;  where 
iters  are  pulled  snapping  and 
from  the  tidal  pools:  where 
an  acquired  tongue,  is  pure 
Adam  spoke  it,"  says  an  old 
ammar)  :  where  the  tempera- 
rs  between  40  and  60  degrees 
d,  touched  just  enough  by  a 
•ut  Gulf  Stream  to  nurture 
re  there  are  only  130  people 
'  place  names  full  of  history 
ly  poetry,  and  even  a  resident 
of  great  skill.  It  is,  writes  Mr. 
n  typical  exactitude,  "less  like 
'wn  than  like  a  large  lifeboat." 


CHARLES  WILLIAMS 
J.R.R.XXKIEN 

DOOHYSAYERS 
CS.  LEWIS.  . 

they  called  themselves 
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"THE  INKLINGS" 


They  lived  in  an  unusual 

world... they  saw 
things  differently... and 
they  shared  their 
vision  in  what— and 
how— they  wrote. 
Now,  two  new 
additions  to  our 
"Inklings"  shelf: 


THE  MAN  BORN  TO  BE  KING,  Dorothy 
L.  Sayers.  Twelve  plays  dramatizing  the 
life  of  Christ  ...  A  classic  presenta- 
tion of  the  gospel  in  such  a  fresh 
and  contemporary  way.  Now  in 
paperback.  $3.95 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  TOLKIEN'S  MID- 
DLE EARTH,  Gracia  Fay  Ellwood.  An 
exploration  of  '  'The  Lord  of  the  Rings" 
which  discovers  new  evidence  of  alive- 
ness  in  strange  places  here  in  our  own 
world.  A  second  essay  examines  the 
concept  of  the  mythological  Hero  of 
the  Tolkien  trilogy.  Paper  $2.45 

For  more  journeys  in  the  world  of  '  'The 
Inklings"  try: 

Sayers  -  CHRISTIAN  LETTERS  TO  A 
POST-CHRISTIAN  WORLD  Cloth, 
$6.95;  Paper,  $3.95 
C.  S.  Lewis  —  CHRISTIAN  REFLEC- 
TIONS, Cloth  $3.95,  ESSAYS  PRE- 
SENTED TO  CHARLES  WILLIAMS  - 
Paper  $2.45 

Williams—  Five  supernatural  thrillers, 
in  slip-case,  $10.95 


^1  your 
looli.lt.. 


WM  B.  EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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featuring  "intense  social  espionage,"  its 
tolerance  peculiar  to  intimate  societies 
where  "people  are  rubbed  together 
beyond  the  meaning  of  friction."  A 
marvelous  portrait,  in  short,  of  an 
archaic  community  whose  character 
calls  forth  obvious  atavistic  sympathy 
in  one  of  the  American  McPhees  and 
results  in  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  writ- 
ing: i.e.,  a  very  good  book  indeed. -E.Y. 

A  New  Voyage  to  the  Country  of 
the  Houyhnhnms,  Being  the  Fifth 
Part  of  the  Travels  into  Several 
Remote  Parts  of  the  World,  by 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  &.  From  an  Un- 
published Ms.  by  Jonathan  Swift. 
DD.  Edited  by  Matthew  Hodgart. 
Putnam,  $2.95. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Swift's  great  book,  Lemuel  Gulliver  re- 
turns to  England  from  his  sojourn 
among  the  benevolent,  reasonable  horses 
and  the  revolting,  bestial  Yahoos:  alien- 
ated from  civilized  humanity  by  the 
satiric  revelation  of  its  disgustingness. 
he  is  nonetheless  thereby  partially  de- 
humanized himself.  In  Professor  Hod- 
gart's  newly  discovered  ( and  from  now 
on  let  us  abandon  the  fiction  I  continu- 
ation, "Wherein  the  AUTHOR  returns 
to  find  a  New  State  of  Liberal  Horses 
and  Revolting  Yahoos,"  it  is  the  sense 
of  revolution  as  well  as  revulsion  that 
lies  behind  the  satiric  intention,  and  the 
topicality  is  pointed  up  rather  crudely 
by  several  deadpan  footnotes  referring 
to  outbreaks  of  student  uncouthness  at 
certain  American  universities  last  year. 
Swift's  own  vision  of  master  horse  and 
humanoid  livestock  involves  discon- 
necting and  reassembling  emblems  of 
two  phases  of  human  existence.  In  this 
new  voyage,  we  have  Gulliver  returning 
to  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhnms  only  to 
encounter  new  breeds  of  wild  Yahoos 
and  younger  horses  who,  with  a  vicious 
primitivism,  strive  to  ape  the  crudities 
ol  the  primates.  The  focus  here  is  much 
narrower:  literate  men  often  refer  to 
violent,  mindless  ones  as  "yahoos,"  and 
the  new  book  has  merely  extended  the 
convention  (Gulliver's  Yahoos-protest- 
ing students)  in  his  parabolic  fantasy  of 
the  decay  of  universities.  II  this  new 
Gulliver  feels  visceral  disgust  at  the 
howling,  coprophilic  students,  the  force 
of  his,  and  of  his  author's,  moral  con- 
tempt is  most  strongly  directed  at  the 
vounger,  and  weaker  older,  faculty  (if  I 
am  not  reading  the  fiction  too  reduc- 
tively ) . 

I'rofessoi  Hodgarl  has  maintained 
throughout  this  book  the  elegance  ol 
almost   perfect   pastiche,  even  to  the 


spelling  and  typography.  Thijflf 
somewhat  the  rage  in  whic  i 
clearly  written,  not  a  true  Sw  ia 
age  indignation,  of  course,  m 
some  sense  of  the  world  of  re  oi 
ing  come  apart.  There  are  a  U 
did  moments:  what  looks,  foi  xi 
as  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  tired  in 
topical  reference  is  redeerr  h 
Swiftian  kind  of  trap:  the  Yar  jj 
we  are  told,  "would  fall  below  e 
while  the  pubic  Hair  swept  dvfi 
knees."  Gulliver  adds  that  b  ;c 
distinguish  their  sex  "as  I  hac  ii 
been  able  to  do  by  noting  the  if 
of  the  Females."  The  level  o  i 
joking  is  high,  with  many  fai  u 
tations  casually  passed  off;  tl  t 
is  that  those  who  can  best  i  x 
this  satire  are  in  no  need  of  ' 
tions.  There  is  none  of  the  par  ij 
fable  of  Animal  Farm,  for  ej  j 
broaden  the  base  of  applical  it 
there  are  some  sharply  pc  t 
stances  and  anyone  should  b  5 
for  the  reminder,  by  quotatii . 
relevant  couplet  from  Dr.  !l 
London:  "Here  Falling  Housed 
on  your  Head.  /  And  there  a  l  b 
dent  talks  vou  dead." 

I 

Encounter,  by  John  Mann,  t 
Publishers,  $6.95. 

It  seems  that,  for  some  ref« 
great  and  dangerous  forces  0  h 
tury  have  generally,  like  the  fi  ll 
reaction  which  took  place  ljj 
football  stadium,  been  unleasl  i 
most  incongruous  settings. 
that  the  first  T  (for  Trainin  a 
was  held  in  the  old  and  gent  11 
possessed  town  of  Bethel,  Mail! 
heretofore  as  the  home  of  Go  1 
emy,  one  of  the  most  resist 
Maine's  system  of  semiprivatj1'1' 
and  of  the  huge,  antique,  ram  i ' 
exceedingly  well-kept  Bethel  . 
original  idea  was  to  teach  (triij 
nessmen  to  relate  to  one  anotl  r 
so  that  there  would  be  less  frij. 
more  profits.  To  this  end.  they  < 
in  groups  and  told  to  talk,  but  i 
1  (imaged  from  talking  abou  3 
problems  and  situations  so 
would  end  up  talking  about  t  i 
ings. 

The  idea  spread  like  the  Hi  .' 
ilu  in  a  debilitated,  undernouri 
imimmunized  population.  So 
have  been  telling  us  for  \ears  1 
since  the  Pilgrims  this  has  been  : 
inhibited  about  expressing  its  e  ( 
ihc  mil aciilousK  rapid  spread  ' 
stitution  whose  sole  purpose  il  1 
vide  a  formalized  situation  in  1 


•motive  seems  to  confirm  this, 
rly  mutant  of  the  T  group  was 
ninter  group,  created  on  the 
S  that  anybody  could  profit 
rning  more  about  his  emotions 
iting  better  to  others.  It  is  much 
eewheeling  in  the  methods  it 
ring  us  together,  and  places  like 


nstitute  grew  up  to  house  such 
.  Encounter  professes  to  be  a 
onal  account  of  one  such  week- 
itten  by  and  gleaned  from  the 
ce  of  a  man  who  has  led  and 
ited  in  many. 

are  numerous  possible  pitfalls 
ig  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  Mr. 
equently  falls  into  them.  It  is 
•  a  semi-journalistic  account 
eals  with  nothing,  essentially. 
;d  emotion,  to  degenerate  into 
il  pornography.  To  avoid  this, 
acterization  must  engage  and 
ihe  reader;  but  Mann's  charac- 
so  flat  that  our  interest  in  them, 
it  is,  remains  entirely  voyeuris- 

latness  stems,  I  think,  from  a 
ault  of  the  book,  namely  that 
well  have  falsified  the  real  ex- 
in  order  to  make  it  more  at- 
According  to  this  diary,  the 
members    of    the  encounter 
!1  benefit,  some  a  little,  some 
ich,  from  holding,  punching, 
talking,  and  listening  to  each 
actual  practice,  however,  it  is 
ard-of  for  a  person  of  marginal 
to  commit  suicide  in  the  face 
hsapproval  or  hostility  of  a 
whom  (he  feels)  he  has  bared 
est  fears  and  feelings.  The  au- 
es  about  possible  dangers,  but 
like  that  happens  here.  On  the 
,  a  strongly  Catholic  girl  spends 
naked  in  bed  with  one  of  the 
>up  members;  and  while  it  is 
at  this  might  be  a  significantly 
g  event,  she  is  (according  to 
unt )  much  better  for  it. 
>sitive  effects  of  group  interac- 
mystical  and  highly  personal, 
n  to  a  religious  experience,  and 
(the  author  admits)  difficult 
je.  But  he  has  neither  th<;  skep- 
ntion  to  detail  of  the  journalist 
novelist's  ability  to  get  inside 
ience  and  make  us  believe. 
)s, though,  it  is  the  fault  of  en- 
groups   themselves   that  En- 
iounds  so  unreal:  they  may  in 
ide  no  more  than. a  voyeuristic 
:e  for  most  of  their  partici- 
Ihose  interest  in  each  other  is 
te;  the  gains  may  be  ephemeral, 
shattering  of  illusions  often 


Unfortunately,  only 
God  can  make  a  tree. 

The  only  part  of  a  Yamaha  piano 
we  don't  make  is  the  wood.  We  even 
make  the  equipment  that  makes  the 
parts.  It's  not  that  we  don't  trust 
outside  suppliers.  It's  just  that  in 
over  70  years  of  making  fine  pianos, 
we've  found  we  can  make  any  part 
better  than  we  can  buy  it.  With 
one  exception.  And  unfortunately, 
there's  only  one  supplier. 

But  then,  it's  probably  all 
right.  He's  been  in 
business  even  longer 
than  we  have. 


INTERNATIONAL  COflP.  MONTEBELLO,  CALIF.  90640 


Ask  about  (he  Yamaha  School  of  Music,  a  uniquely  rich  educational  experience  for  young  children  4-8  years. 


You  have  thought 
of  the  joy  of  owning 
a  Patek  Philippe. 

Consider  the  joy 
of  giving  one. 


For  illustrations  of  timepieces  in  the  1970  collection,  write: 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020  f 


ECLOGUE  AT  NASH'S  GROVE 
by  James  Wright 

Cui  dono  lepidum  novum  libellum? 

This  is  just  one  more 
Of  them,  you  can  find  them  all  over 
America,  just  outside  of  town, 
If  you  walk  far  enough. 

It  looks  virgin,  a  sigh 

Of  maple  and  box-elder  leaves  so  long  held  hack  and  now  mourning, 
And  the  sun  seeming  kindly  to  the  nibblings  of  rats  at  last. 
As  though  by  a  change  of  heart. 

I  walked  down  this  path,  believing  it. 

No  doubt  the  name  belonged  to  some  soft-eyed,  sympathetic 
Son  of  a  bitch  banker  who  stamped  a  Norwegian 
Out  of  his  money-  this  green  place. 

Virgin  America,  all  right. 

I  wonder  how  much  they  cost,  these  cheap 

Stones  blackened  in  a  short  century. 

No  need  to  worry  about  standing  on  the  dead. 

The  whole  place  is  a  gra\  e.  a  \  irgin 
Whose  belly  is  black  stone. 

Not  even  the  granary  rats  come  out  here  an)  more. 
Just  me. 

A  man  whom  I  never  saw  told  me 

The  best  day  s  arc  the  first 

To  flee  away.  I  softly  following 

His  elegv  edge  dow  n  the  gully  a  little  further. 

He  sang  of  war  and  the  young  prince 

J  ar  away  from  north  Europe. 

Since  his  day  rose,  I  loved 

The  old  mourner,  and  I  w  ish  he  could  mourn 

for  the  granary  rats  gone  home  long  ago. 

For  the  Noru  eg  i a ns  who  worked  this, g  reen  place  and  cowered 

till  thexwinter 
\\  ind  made  them  nervous  wrecks. 
For  Nasi  i.  whether  he  was  a  I  a  ml  gouger 
Or  not.  For  my  sons,  who  sound  as  unhappy  as  I  lie  old  poet 

Sometimes.  For  the  lives  w  ho  arc  eaten  aua\ 

l!\  the  plump  rats  of  briel  years. 

\\  hatever  is  lefl  of  them,  it  will  sag  into  the  sail  cloud 

\\  In  n  the  sea  comes  back.  And  foi  me. 

There  was  another  w  it  h  mils  l  ha  I  clouded 
I  lis  temples  lonel)  as  i  ich  mat  hie 
And  the  black  cement  here 
In  Nash's  Grove. 

He  killed  his  hearl  foi  the  sake  o I  living 

Forever.  Bui  they  do  nol  live  there,  whoever 

They  arc.  and  wherever  forever  is.  This  poem  is  a  little 

Darkness  for  ihem.  where  they  do  not  have  to  weep. 

iNot  for  me,  any  w  a\ . 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


damaging    and    needless.  Mr. 
clearly  wants  us  to  believe  in  the 
olence  of  these  groups,  but  desp 
good  intentions,  and  in  fact  pr< 
because  of  them,  one  is  not  con\ 


dsn 


New  Reformation,  by  Paul  Goo  u 

Random  House,  $5.95. 

Mr.  Goodman  believes  that  tl  d 
illusionment  of  our  age  with  its  « 
nological  managers  presages  a  *} 
Reformation,"   "a   kind   of   rel  il 
transformation"  that  will  be  ra(  a 
anti-centralizing,  suspicious  of  "v  1 
as  the  route  to  its  salvation,  and  in  © 
reminiscent  of  Martin  Luther  in  | 
in  1510.  His  parallels  are  ingen: 
"The   dissenting   seminarians  q 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  .  .  .  ars, 
gregationalists.  Shaggy  hippies  & 
self-conscious  Adamites  .  .  .  Heac 
Pentacostals.  Those  who  spindle.!  nm 
cards  and  throw  the  dean  dowii  iGiovo 
are  Iconoclasts.  The  critique  of  tlj  Be  thai 
ganization  is  strongly  Jansenist.  j  i>  ih  r 

The  trouble,  he  believes,  is  th<  lic- 
ence and  technology    have  ceasi  |Don Gi< 
function  as  "branches  of  moral  p   but  he 
ophy.  with  the  criteria  of  pruH  :k.  r 
efficiency,  concern  for  remote  eM  ]  eiw 
safety,  amenity,"  and  must  professBopera 
ize  themselves  under  these  canons ■wnar.lii 
is  no  Luddite:  he  is  even  a  moimiwo! 
fan  of  space  exploration.  I  It  is  iul  i  . 
part  of  Mr.  Goodman's  somew  hat  » 
charm  that  he  can  call  himself  ai|4 
fashioned  anarchist  on  one  page  JL;; 
"neolithic  conservative  *  on  thei  •-■< 
summoning  Prince  Kropotkin  o:  jtrfnrm; 
mund  Burke  to  the  witness  stand  ; 
demands.  Yet  there  is  no  deep  i. 
sistency  here:  his  prescriptions  fcl  nm<- 
modern  malady  owe  inspiration  tc  ■>.«, . 
those  sub-streams  of  the  rotnantiii 
dition.  I  "Man  is  born  free  but  twM  ,rt„ 
where  he  is  in  chains."  as  Routlp 
slated  romanticism's  basic  premisl^;  , 

Thus  authority  must  be  sweep* ,js 
decentralized     and     debui  eaucraj. ... 

■ ■*»  lias 

education  reformed  in  vaguelv  Dnj -,, 
es(|ue  directions  so  that  learning  0"fB: rhe lij 
"incidentally,  "  in  settings  where  Hi  at  the 
vation  is  natural  and  not  imposed.!  [;,,, 

Given  the  suicidal  inertia  of  m<  I 
technology,  these  sane  and  modestly  ,,i 
posals  may  be  vain,  but  I  am  gla(»lu 
Goodman  is  dying  to  jar  us  a  bit  ft 
way.  I  suspect  the  real  impact  o' 
appealing  and  pertinent  book  lie!  If  - 
in  the  program  than  in  the  astuti  J 
sympathetic  vet  critical,  observa^, 
on  the  \oiilhful  counterculture.  It  i  i> 
refoi mationisl  fringe,  if  we  have  i#.r 
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USIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

onventional  Mozart 


\red,  edited,  and  conducted  by 
ird  Bonynge,  a  splendid  new  Don 
anni  is  faithful  to  the  original,  in 
shion. 

IERE  are  those  who  call  Mozart's 
)on  Giovanni  the  greatest  of  all 
is.  Be  that  as  it  may-  there  is  no 
ting  its  eminent  position.  It  has 
iking— comedy,  tragedy,  a  heroic 
5  I  Don  Giovanni,  after  all.  may  be 
aer,  but  he  also  elects  to  go  to  Hell 
r  than  change  his  principles  ) .  great 
and  ensembles.  It  was  the  one 
irt  opera  wholeheartedly  adopted 
e  romantics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
and  one  of  the  results  has  been  that 
rmances  tend  to  be  romantic  in 
ie.  That  means  a  big  orchestra  and 
eenth-century  dynamics,  with  little 
1  attention  paid  to  eighteenth-cen- 
ornamentation  and  other  aspects 
;  performing  practices  of  Mozart's 
■  day. 

w,  for  the  first  time  on  records, 
has  come  a  Don  Giovanni  that  in 

respects  approximates  the  forces 
-yle  of  Mozart's  time.  The  originat- 
ffort  seems  to  have  come  from 
ad  Bonynge,  who  is  Joan  Suther- 
.   husband    and    erstwhile  vocal 

and  accompanist,  and  who  in  re- 
years  has  been  the  conductor  for 

her  operatic  performances  ( in- 
ig  the  highly  successful  revival  of 
a  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  last 
ti).  Bonynge  is,  in  all  truth,  not 
jr  regarded  as  a  conductor,  but 
body  admits  his  expertise  as  a 
jr.  He  knows  more  than  any  other 
ictor  about  performance  practice 

canto  opera,  about  its  history  and 
ions,  about  the  way  singers  of  the 

nineteenth  century  went  about 
ing  their  roles. 

d  now  Bonynge  has  turned  his 
ion  to  Mozart,  bringing  to  Don 


Giovanni  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  displayed  in  music  of  a  slightly 
later  period.  He  has  used  a  small  group, 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
backed  it  up  with  a  harpsichord  not 
only  in  the  recitatives,  as  is  customary, 
but  also  throughout  the  opera,  includ- 
ing the  overture.  That  was  customary 
in  Mozart's  day,  but  the  tradition  was 
dropped  in  the  nineteenth  century.  (  But 
would  Mozart  in  1787.  the  year  of  the 
Don  Giovanni  premiere,  have  used  a 
harpsichord?  By  that  time  the  piano 
was  his  instrument.  However  the  harpsi- 
chord was  not  yet  obsolete,  and  many 
theater  orchestras  probably  still  had 
them. )  Bonynge  has  also  edited  the 
score,  inserting  appoggiaturas  and  other 
ornaments  in  relation  to  the  period,  us- 
ing double-dotting  (that  is.  giving  the 
first  note  of  a  dotted  rhythm  a  value 
longer  than  marked,  which  appears  to 
have  been  customary  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ) ,  and  trying  to  achieve  an  auth- 
entic kind  of  sound.  He  has  also  pro- 
vided the  most  complete  Don  Giovanni 
ever  recorded,  even  restoring  the  scene 
in  Elvira's  house  where  Leporello  is  tied 
and  escapes.  Mozart  wrote  it  in,  after 
the  Prague  premiere,  for  an  easy  laugh, 
and  it  is  seldom  encountered  today,  for 
good  reason.  It  is  mostly  recitative,  and 
it  stops  the  action. 

Bonynge's  cast  for  this  album  (Lon- 
don OSA  1434,  4  discs)  has  Joan 
Sutherland  (Donna  Anna).  Pilar  Lor- 
engar  (Elvira),  Marilyn  Home  (Zer- 
lina ) ,  Gabriel  Bacquier  ( Don  Gio- 
vanni), Donald  Gramm  (Leporello), 
Werner  Krenn  (  Don  Ottavio  ) ,  and  Leo- 
nardo Monreale  (  Masetto ) .  The  choice 
of  Home  for  the  role  of  Zerlina  at  first 
glance  seems  outre.  A  mezzo-soprano  in 
this  light,  lyric  role  always  sung  by  high 
sopranos?  But  there  again  Bonynge  is 
being  faithful  to  the  original.  The  first 
Zerl  ina  was  a  mezzo. 


The  conducting,  and  Bonynge's  gen- 
eral approach,  have  already  raised  some 
eyebrows  in  critical  circles.  The  crit- 
icism has  been  that  while  his  planning 
and  groundwork  are  "authentic.''  his 
actual  execution  is  anything  but.  The 
long  ritards  he  takes  are  considered 
"romantic,"  and  so  is  the  freedom  he 
gives  his  singers.  Yet  is  the  case  so  open 
and  shut?  Cocksure  critics,  who  con- 
demn any  kind  of  leeway  in  preromantic 
music,  are  on  uncertain  ground.  More 
and  more  evidence  is  turning  up  that 
eighteenth-century  composers,  from 
Bach  through  Mozart,  gave  their  per- 
formers a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  that 
they  themselves  interpreted  their  own 
music  in  a  manner  that  would  todav  be 
condemned  as  vulgar  and  romantic.  It 
is  hard,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the 
ritard  is  a  purely  romantic  invention: 
and  we  know,  from  Mozart's  own  writ- 
ings in  his  letters,  that  he  employed  a 
great  deal  of  rubato  in  his  playing. 

Bonynge's  conducting  in  this  Don 
Giovanni  can  be  faulted  on  certain 
grounds— his  rhythm,  which  is  some- 
times limp:  his  tendency  to  accent  up- 
beats,  throwing  the  metrical  patterns 
off.  He  is  not  one  of  the  great  orchestral 
technicians.  But  it  nevertheless  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory performances  of  Don  Giovanni 
that  I  have  ever  encountered.  For  one 
thing,  everything  can  be  heard.  Wind 
instruments  are  in  relation  to  strings, 
not  drowned  out,  as  so  often  happens. 
Balances  are  meticulously  observed. 
Textures  sound  light,  and  yet  the  big 
moments  of  the  opera  are  captured.  As 
for  the  ritards  and  other  expressive  de- 
vices that  Bonynge  takes,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  they  sound  unforced  and,  in  some 
cases,  inevitable:  and  that  I  prefer  them 
to  the  up-and-down,  straitjacket,  metro- 
nomically  rigid  conducting  that  in  some 
circles  is  considered  "the  Mozart  style." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 

announces  the  winners  of  its 

COLLEGE  CRITICISM 
CONTEST 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR 
POLITICAL  CRITICISM 

$500  to  Ron  Landsman 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

$500  to  The  Michigan  Daily 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

Mariann  G.  Vizard 
The  Rag 

University  of  Texas 
Austin.  Texas 

Mark  R.  Bowden 
The  Greyhound 
Loyola  College 
Baltimore.  Maryland 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR 
SOCIAL  CRITICISM 

$500  to  Michael  J.  Whalen 

I  niversity  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut 

$500  to  The  Connecticut  Daily 
Campus 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 

Arthur  S.  Levine 
The  News-Letter 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore.  Maryland 

Tom  Schlesinger 
The  Round  Table 
Beloit  College 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 


FIRST  PRFZE  FOR 
ARTS  CRITICISM 

$500  to  John  Biguenel 

I  ,oyola  I  niversity 

New  Oi  lcans.  I  .ouisiana 

$500  to  The  Loyola  Maroon 

HONORABLE  MENTIONS 
Jeff  Sued 

Washington  Square  Journal 
New  York  I  'niversity 
New     oik.  New  York 

Richard  A.  Pen  v 
The  Michigan  Daily 
I  niversity  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


SPECIAL  HONORABLE 
MENTIONS 

For  Editorial  Cartoon  to: 
Mark  Bowden 
The  Greyhound 
Loyola  College 
Baltimore,  Mai  viand 

For  Photography  to: 
John  Foster  Berlel 
The  Clarion 
I  niversity  of  I  >envei 
I  >envei .  <  iolorado 


It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the  i 
corded  sound  is  breathtaking  in 
realism. 

As    expected,    Joan  Sutherlanc 
work  as  Donna  Anna  has  con 
under  criticism.  The  charges  are  i 
miliar:  mushy  diction,  swooping,  slu 
gish  rhythm.  All  of  which  may  be  tn 
But  does  any  soprano  today  produce 
lusher,  richer,  more  sensuous  soun< 
The  trouble  is  that  the  name  of  Suthi 
land  arouses  a  conditioned  respon: 
with  the  inevitable  attacks,  among  ct 
tain  voice  critics.  It  so  happens  tr 
Sutherland  sings   the  role  of  Don 
Anna  accurateh  .  w  ith  great  dignity,  t: 
mendous  conviction,  and  vocal  splendi 
With  one  exception,  the  cast  for  tl 
Don  Giovanni  is  outstanding.  Pilar  Li 
engar  is  the  weak  member.  Her  singi ; 
is  a  little  shaky  and  fluttery.  breatl . 
often  with  a  spasmodic  attack  that  1 
consorts  with  the  poised  vocal  prodi  ■ 
tion  displayed  by  the  other    singe . 
Home  provides  a  marvelous  Zerlii . 
one  with  a  great  deal  of  character.  A  1 
w  hat  secure,  soaring  sound  she  p  - 
duces!  In  the  title  role.  Bacquier  is  I 
all  times  intelligent,  suave,  sensitive, 
acts  with  his  voice,  from  the  seduct 
sound  he  produces  in  "La  ci  darem  i 
mano"  to  the  threatening  commands ) 
Leporello  in  the  Graveyard  Scene.  Th  s 
have  been  singers  with  more  sheer  vo  e 
than  Bacquier  I  though  he  is  fully  ut  3 
all  the  demands  of  the  role),  but  t 
many  with  equivalent  understands  I 
And  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  r 
the  sweet-voiced  Krenn  I  who  also  s 
the  breath  control  to  take  many  of  e 
phrases    in    "//   mio    tesoro"   in   <  e 
breath  I  :    for  the  admirable  Gran  i. 
that  underappreciated  artist;  and  r 
the  bluff,  heart)   Masetto  of  Monre. :. 

To  some,  this  maj  be  an  unconv 
tional  performance  of  Don  Giovar  I 
And  in  all  truth  it  is  unconventioi  I 
Traditionalists  will  find  that  it  ta  I 
some  getting  used  to.  But  nowhert  * 
there  any   evidence  that   Bonynge  » 
been  anything  but  faithful  in  his  I 
proach.  and  in  many  respects  this 
cording  gives  a  new  v  iev\  of  Moza  I 
great  opera.  It  should  be  stressed  ag  n 
that,  despite  the  small  orchestra  lit 
Bonynge    uses,    none   of   the   musi  ' 
strength  is  lost.  Perhaps  there  even  )* 
lain  I  ertainly  when  the  I  ommendt 
comes  marching  into  the  Don's  ca  I 
and  grasps  him  by  the  hand,  it  is  will 
effect  that  I  have  not  heard  in  any  op  « 
house:  sheer  terror  and    power.  ■ 
world  comes  to  an  end. 


